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Prepared  in  aoconlancc  \vitli  Hie  provisious  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  approved  June 
IX  1874. 

Sec.  75.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Printing  shall  appoint  a  competent  person, 
who  shall  edit  nuch  portion  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Pepartineuts  as  they  may  deem  suitable  for  popular  distribution,  and  prepare  an. 

alphabetical  index  thereto. 
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Sec.  19t).  The  head  of  each  Department,  except  the  Dei>artment  of  Jnstice,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Congre^wioual  Printer  copies  of  the  documents  usually  accompanying^ 
bis  annual  report  on  or  before  the  tirst  day  of  November  in  each  year,  and  a  copy  of 
his  annual  report  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  of  November  in  each  year. 

Skc.  3798.  Of  the  documents  named  in  this  section  there'shall  be  printed  and  bound, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  numl>er  for  Congress,  the  following  numbers  of  copies,  namely: 

Second.  Of  the  President's  message,  the  annual  reports  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  the  abridgment  of  accompaujing  documeuth.  uuless  otherwise  ordered  Uy 
either  house,  ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  meinberH  of  the  Senate  and  twenty- 
lUe  ihousaud  copies  for  the  uae  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatived. 
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FdloW'CiHzeM  of  ike  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives : 

I  oongratalate  you  on  the  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
ooontry.  By  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  we  have  been  blessed,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  with  health,  with  abundant  harvests,  with  profitable 
employment  for  all  our  x>eople,  and  with  contentment  at  home,  and  with 
peace  and  friendship  with  other  nations.  The  occurrence  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  election  of  Chief  Magistrate  has  afforded  another  opjwrtunity  to 
the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  significant  ex- 
ample of  the  peaceful  and  safe  transmission  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  government  from  the  public  servants  whose  terms  of  office  are  about 
to  expire,  to  their  newly  chosen  successors.  This  example  cannot  fail  to 
impress  profoundly  thoughtftil  people  of  other  countries  with  the  advan- 
tages which  republican  institutions  afford.  The  immediate,  general, 
and  cheerful  acquieseence  of  all  good  citizens  in  the  result  of  the  elec- 
twm,  gives  gratifying  assurance  to  our  country,  and  to  its  friends  through- 
out the  world,  that  a  government  based  on  the  free  consent  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  people  possesses  elements  of  strength,  stability,  and 
permanency  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  government. 

Continued  opposition  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  conferred  upon  the  colored  people  by  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  still  prevails  in  several  of  the  late  slave-holding 
States.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  manifested  in  the  recent  election  to 
any  large  extent  in  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  It  has,  however, 
by  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the  ballots,  with  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  places  and  manner  of  voting,  and  with  counting,  return- 
ing, smd  canvassing  the  votes  cast,  been  successful  in  defeating  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  preservative  of  aU  rights — the  right  of  suffrage— which 
the  Constitution  expressly  confers  upon  our  enfranchised  citizens. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  country  that  section- 
alism as  a  factor  in  our  politics  should  disappear.  They  prefer  that  no 
»<*4*tiou  of  the  country  should  be  united  in  solid  opposition  to  any  other 
section.  The  di8i)08ition  to  refuse  a  prompt  and  hearty  obedience  to 
the  equal-rights  amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  all  that  now  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  complete  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  in  our  political 
oonteiBts.    As  long  as  either  of  these  amendments  is  flagrantly  violated 
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or  disregarded,  it  is  sb.fe  to  assume  that  the  people  who  placed  them  in 
the  Constitution,  as  embodying  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  who  believe  them  to  be  wise  and  necessary,  will  continue  to 
act  together,  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  obeyed.  The  paramount 
question  still  is  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  by  every  American  citi- 
zen who  has  the  requisite  qualifications  to  freely  cast  his  vote  and  to 
have  it  honestly  counted.  With  this  question  rightly  settled,  the  coun- 
try will  be  relieved  of  the  contentions  of  the  past ;  bygones  will  indeed 
be  bygones ;  and  political  and  party  issues,  with  respect  to  economy 
and  efficiency  of  administration,  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  do- 
mestic taxation,  education,  finance,  and  other  important  subjects,  will 
then  receive  their  full  share  of  attention;  but  resistance  to  and  nullifi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  war  will  unite  together  in  resolute  purpose  for 
their  support  all  who  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  who  adequately  aijpreciate  the  value 
of  the  victory  achieved.  This  determination  proceeds  from  no  hostile 
sentiment  or  feeling  to  any  part  of  the  people  of  our  country  or  to  any 
of  their  interests.  The  inviolability  of  the  amendments  rests  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  government.  They  are  the  solemn  ex- 
pression of  the  win  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  sentiment  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  our  citizens  must  be 
maintained,  does  not  grow  weaker.  It  will  continue  to  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Happily,  the  history  of  the  late  election  shows  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  opposition  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  has 
heretofore  prevailed,  it  is  diminishing,  and  is  likely  to  cease  altogether, 
if  firm  and  well-considered  action  is  taken  by  Congress.  I  trust  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the  Senate,  which  have  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  their  own  members,  will  see 
to  it  that  every  case  of  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  no  benefit  from  such 
violation  shall  accrue  to  any  person  or  party.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Executive,  with  sufficient  approi)riations  for  the  purpose,  to  prose- 
cute unsparingly  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  depriving  citizens  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  best  and  surest  guarantee 
for  the  prima,ry  rights  of  citizenship  is  to  be  found  in  that  capacity  for 
self-protection  which  can  belong  only  to  a  people  whose  right  to  univer- 
sal suffrage  is  supported  by  universal  education.  The  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  local  and  State  authorities  arc,  in  many  cases,  wholly  in- 
adequate to  furnish  iree  instruction  to  all  who  need  it.  This  is  especially 
true  where,  before  emancipation,  the  education  of  the  people  was  neg- 
lected or  prevented,  in  the  interest  of  slavery.  Firmly  convinced  that 
the  subject  of  popular  education  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
l)eople  of  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  wise  and  comprehensive 
action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  Congress,  by  suitable  legislation  and  with  proper  safeguards, 
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sopplement  the  local  educational  funds  in  th^  several  States  where  the 
grave  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  been  devolved  on 
nneducated  people,  by  devoting  to  the  purpose  grants  of  the  public 
lauds,  and,  if  necessary,  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Unit^  States.  Whatever  government  can  fairly  do  to  promote  free  iK)p- 
nkr  education  ought  to  be  done.  Wherever  general  education  is  found, 
peace,  virtue,  and  social  order  prevail,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty 
ate  secure. 

In  my  former  annual  messaged,  I  have  asked  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  the  civil-service  system 
of  the  government.  My  views  concerning  the  dangers  of  patronage, 
or  api>oiBtment8  for  x>ersonal  or  partisan  considerations,  have  been 
BtrengtJiened  by  my  observation  and  experience  in  the  Executive  of&ce, 
and  I  believe  these  dangers  threaten  the  stability  of  the  government. 
Abases  so  serious  in  their  nature  cannot  be  permanently  tolerated. 
They  tend  to  become  more  alarming  with  the  enlargement  of  adminis- 
trative service,  as  the  growth  of  the  country  in  population  increases  the 
number  of  of&cers  and  placemen  employed. 

The  reasons  are  imperative  for  the  adoption  of  fixed  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  appointments,  promotions,  and  removals,  establishing  a 
imiform  method,  having  exclusively  in  view,  in  every  instance,  the  at- 
tainment of  the  best  quaMcations  for  the  position  in  question.  Such 
a  method  alone  is  consistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  aU  citizens,  and 
the  most  economical  and  efScient  administration  of  the  public  business. 

Competitive  examinations,  in  aid  of  impartial  appointments  and 
promotions,  have  been  conducted  for  some  years  past  in  several  of  the 
executive  departments,  and  by  my  direction  this  system  has  been 
adopted  in  the  custom-houses  and  i>ost-of&ces  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
eoontry.  In  the  city  of  Kew  York  over  two  thousand  positions  in  the 
dvil  service  have  been  subject,  in  their  appointments  and  tenure  of 
place,  to  the  operation  of  published  rules  for  this  purpose,  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  results  of  these  practical  trials  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  have  confirmed  my  opinion  in  favor  of  this  system  of 
selection.  All  are  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  and  the  result  is  free 
from  pr^udice  by  personal  favor  or  partisan  influence.  It  secures  for 
the  position  applied  for,  the  bedt  qualifications  attainable  among  the 
competing  applicants.  It  is  an  effectual  protection  from  the  pressure 
of  importunity  which,  under  any  other  course  pursued,  largely  exacts 
the  time  and  attention  of  appointing  of&cers,  to  their  great  detriment 
in  the  discharge  of  other  of&cial  duties,  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
service  for  the  mere  furtherance  of  private  or  party  purposes,  and  leav- 
ing the  employ^  of  the  government,  freed  fit)m  the  obligations  imi>08ed 
hj  patronage,  to  depend  solely  upon  merit  for  retention  and  advance- 
ment, and  with  this  constant  incentive  to  exertion  and  improvement. 

These  invaluable  results  have  been  attained  in  a  high  degree  in  the 
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offices  where  the  rules  for  appointment  by  competitive  examination  have 
been  applied. 

A  method  which  has  so  approved  itself  by  experimental  tests  at  points 
where  such  tests  may  be  fairly  considered  conclusive,  sliould  be  extended 
to  all  subordinate  positions  under  the  government.  I  believe  that  a 
strong  and  growing  public  sentiment  demands  immediate  measures  for 
securing  and  enforcing  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  civil  service 
and  its  protection  from  recognized  abuses,  and  that  the  experience  re- 
ferred to  has  demonstrat^ed  the  feasibility  of  such  measures. 

Tlie  examinations  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices  have  been 
held  under  many  embarrassments  and  without  provision  for  compensation 
for  the  extra  labor  performed  by  the  officers  who  have  conducted  them, 
and  whose  commendable  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  public 
service  has  induced  this  devotion  of  time  and  labor  without  pecuniary 
reward.  A  continuance  of  these  labors  gratuitously  ought  not  to  be 
expected,  and,  without  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  compensation, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  extend  the  system  of  examinations  generally 
througliout  the  civil  service.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  all  such 
examinations  should  be  conducted  upon  a  uniform  system  and  under 
general  supervision.  Section  1753  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  authorizes 
the  President  to  prescribe  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  employ  suitable  per- 
sons to  conduct  the  requisite  inquiries  with  reference  to  "  the  fitness  of 
each  candidate,  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowledge,  and 
ability  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter,''  but  the 
law  is  practically  inoperative  for  want  of  the  requisite  appropriation. 

I  therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  annum  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  section,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devise 
a  just,  uniform,  and  efficient  system  of  competitive  examinations,  and  to 
supervise  the  application  of  the  same  throughout  the  entire  civil  service 
of  the  government.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  facilities  which  such  a 
commission  will  afford  for  testing  the  fitness  of  those  who  apply  for  office 
will  not  only  be  as  welcome  a  relief  to  members  of  Congress  as  it  will  be 
to  the  President  and  heads  of  departments,  but  that  it  will  also  greatly 
tend  to  remove  the  causes  of  embarrassment  which  now  inevitably  and 
constantly  attend  the  conflicting  claims  of  patronage  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments.  The  most  effectual  check  upon  the 
pernicious  competition  of  influence  and  official  favoritism,  in  the  be- 
stowal of  office,  will  be  the  substitution  of  an  open  competition  of  merit 
between  the  applicants,  in  which  every  one  can  make  his  own  record 
with  the  assurance  that  his  success  will  depend  upon  this  alone. 

I  also  recommend  such  legislation  as,  while  leaving  every  officer  as 
free  as  any  other  citizen  to  express  his  political  opinions  and  to  use  his 
means  for  their  advancement,  shall  also  enable  him  to  feel  as  safe  as 
any  private  citizen  in  refusing  all  demands  upon  his  salary  for  political 
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purposes.  A  law  wLicli  should  tliiis  guarantee  true  liberty  and  justice 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  likewise  contain  strin- 
gent provisions  against  the  use  of  ofi&cial  authority  to  coerce  the  i)oliti- 
cal  action  of  private  citizens  or  of  official  subordinates,  is  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

The  most  serious  obstacle,  however,  to  an  improvement  of  the  civil 
seirice,  and  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  method  of  appointment  and 
removal,  has  been  found  to  be  the  practice,  under  what  is  known  as  the 
spoils  system,  by  which  the  appointing  power  has  been  so  largely  eu- 
iffoached  upon  by  members  of  Congress.  The  first  step  in  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service  must  be  a  complete  divorce  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The  corrupting  doctrine  that 
**to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  is  inseparable  from  Congressional 
patronage  as  the  established  rule  and  practice  of  parties  in  power.  It 
oomes  to  be  understood  by  applicants  for  office,  and  by  the  people  gen- 
^idly,  that  Bepresentatives  and  Senators  are  entitled  to  disburse  the 
patronage  of  their  respective  districts  and  States.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recite  at  length  the  evils  resulting  from  this  invasion  of  the  Execu- 
tive fonctions.  The  true  principles  of  government  on  the  subject  of 
appointments  to  office,  as  stated  in  the  national  conventions  of  the  lead- 
ing parties  of  the  country,  have  again  and  again  been  approved  by  tlie 
'American  people,  and  have  not  been  called  in  question  in  any  quarter. 
These  authentic  expressions  of  public  opinion  xkjHyn  this  all-important 
snbject  are  the  statement  of  principles  that  belong  to  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  government. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and  heads  of  departments  are  to  make  norni- 
Dfttions  for  office.  The  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  appointments,  and  tbe 
Honse  of  Bepiesentatives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  inter- 
ot  of  the  public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected;  that  Senators 
and  BepresentatiTeSi  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers,  should  not  dictate  appoint- 
m&ita  to  office. 

To  this  end  the  cooperation  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  required,  alike  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  by  public 
opinion.  Members  of  Congress  will  not  be  relieved  from  the  demands 
made  upon  them  with  reference  to  appointments  to  office  until,  by  leg- 
islative enactment,  the  pernicious  practice  is  condemned  and  forbidden. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  an  act  be  passed  defining  the  rela- 
tions of  members  of  Congress  with  resx>ect  to  appointment  to  office  by 
the  President,  and  I  also  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  section  1767 
and  of  the  sections  following  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  comprising  the 
tenure-of-office  act  of  March  2, 1867,  be  repealed. 

Believing  that  to  reform  the  system  and  methods  of  the  civil  service 
in  our  country  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of  states- 
manship, and  that  it  can  be  permanently  done  only  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government,  I  again 
eommend  the  whole  subject  to  your  considerate  atjjbention. 
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It  is  the  recognized  duty  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  polygamy  where  it  now  exists  in  our  Territories,  aiid 
to  prevent  its  extension.  Faithful  and  zealous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Utah  to  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  legislation  upon  this  subject,  to  be 
effective,  requires  extensive  modification  and  amendment.  The  longer 
action  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  accomplish  what  is  de- 
sired. Prompt  and  decided  measures  are  necessary.  The  Mormon  sec- 
tarian organization  which  upholds  polygamy  has  the  whole  power  of 
making  and  executing  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory.  By  its  con- 
trol of  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  it  possesses  large  influence  over  the 
administration  of  justice.  Exercising,  as  the  heads  of  this  sect  do,  the 
local  political  power  of  the  Territory,  they  are  able  to  make  effective 
their  hostility  to  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  and, 
in  fkct,  do  prevent  its  enforcement.  Polygamy  will  not  be  abolished  it 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  depends  on  those  who  practice  and  uphold 
the  crime.  It  can  only  be  suppressed  by  taking  away  the  political 
I)Ower  of  the  sect  which  encourages  and  sustains  it. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  protect  the  Territories 
is  ample.  It  is  not  a  case  for  half-way  measures.  The  political  i>ower 
of  the  Mormon  sect  is  increasing ;  it  controls  now  one  of  our  wealthiest 
and  most  i)opulous  Territories.  It  is  extending  steadily  into  other  Ter- 
ritories. Wherever  it  goes  it  establishes  polygamy  and  sectarian  politi- 
cal power.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  family  relation  are  t^e 
corner-stone  of  our  American  society  and  civilization.  Beligious  liberty 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  are  among  the  elementary  ideas 
of  free  institutions.  To  re-establish  the  interests  and  principles  which 
polygamy  and  Mormonism  have  imperiled,  and  to  fully  reopen  to  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  immigrants  of  all  creeds  that  part  of  our  domain, 
which  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  closed  to  general  iminigration  by  in- 
tolerant and  immoral  institutions,  it  is  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  Utah  be  reorganized. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  the  government  of  Utah  by 
a  governor  and  judges,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — a  government  analogous  to  the  provisional 
government  established  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  best  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing form  of  local  government,  I  recommend  that  the  right  to  vote,  hold 
office,  and  sit  on  juries  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  be  confined  to  those 
who  neither  practice  nor  uphold  i>olygamy.  If  thorough  measures  are 
adopted,  it  is  believed  that  within  a  few  years  the  evils  which  now  af- 
flict Utah  will  be  eradicated,  and  that  this  Territory  will  in  good  time 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  attractive  of  the  new  States  of  the 
Union. 

Our  relations  with  all  foreign  countries  have  been  those  of  undisturbed 
peace,  and  have  presented  no  occasion  for  concern  as  to  their  continued 
maintenance. 


^  • 
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My  aQticipatiou  of  au  early  reply  from  the  Biltish  Govern  meiit  to  the 
demuid  of  indemnity  to  our  fishermen  for  the  injuries  suffered  by  that 
industry  at  Fortune  Bay,  in  January,  1878,  which  I  expressed  in  my 
last  annual  message,  was  disappointed.  This  answer  was  received  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  in  the  present  year,  and  when  received  ex- 
hibited a  failure  of  accord  between  the  two  governments  aS  to  the 
measoTe  of  the  inshore-fishing  privilege  secured  to  our  fishermen  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  so  serious  a  character  that  I  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  communication  to  Congress,  in  which  I  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  which  seemed  to  me  proper  to  be  taken  by  this 
gOYermnent  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  accorded  to  our  fishermen 
ander  the  treaty,  and  towards  securing  an  indemnity  for  the  injury 
these  interests  had  suffered.  A  bill  to  carry  out  these  recommendations 
was  under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  the  time 
oi  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  June  last 

Witliin  a  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  communication  from  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment,  renewing  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  both 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  injuries  at  Fortune  Bay  and  of  the  interpreta- 
tioa  of  the  treaty  in  which  the  previous  correspondence  had  shown  the 
two  governments  to  be  at  variance.  Upon  both  these  topics  the  dispo- 
sition towards  a  friendly  agreement  is  manifested  by  a  recognition  of 
our  right  to  an  indemnity  for  the  transaction  at  Fortune  Bay,  leaving 
the  measure  of  such  indemity  to  further  conference,  and  by  an  assent 
to  the  view  of  this  government,  presented  in  the  previous  correspond- 
ence, that  the  re|^ation  of  conflicting  interests  of  the  shore  fishing  of 
the  provincial  sea-coasts,  and  the  vessel  fishery  of  our  fishermen,  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  conference  and  concurrent  arrangement  between 
the  two  governments. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  basis  may  be  found  for  a  speedy  adjustment 
ai  the  yery  serious  divergence  of  views  in  the  interi)retation  of  the  fish- 
ery clauses  of  the  Treaty  .of  Washington,  which,  as  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  governments  stood  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
C<Higres8,  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable., 

In  the  important  exhibition  of  arts  and  industries  which  was  held 
last  year  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  that  now  in  progress 
at  Melbourne,  the  United  States  have  been  efficiently  and  honorably 
represented.  The  exhibitors  from  this  country  at  the  former  i)lace  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  awards  in  some  of  the  most  considerable  de- 
partments, aud  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was  recognized 
by  a  special  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  exhibition  at  Melbourne,  the 
share  taken  by  our  country  is  no  less  notable,  and  au  equal  degree  of 
success  is  confidently  expected. 

The  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  now  enjoyed  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  has  its  favorable  influence  upon  our  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  them.  We  have  concluded  aud  ratified 
a  convention  with  the  French  Bepublic  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
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the  citizens  of  eitlier  country  against  the  other.  Under  this  convention 
a  commission,  presided  over  by  a  distinguished  publicist,  appointed,  in 
pursuance  of  the  request  of  both  nations,  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  has  been  organized  and  has  begun  its  sessions  in  this  city. 
A  congress  to  consider  means  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property 
has  recently  been  in  session  in  Paris,  to  which  I  have, appointed  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States  in  France  and  in  Belgium  as  delegates. 
The  International  Commission  upon  Weights  and  Measures  also  contin- 
ues its  work  in  Paris.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  in  time  to  enable  this  government  to  comply 
with  its  obligations  under  the  Metrical  Convention. 

Our  friendly  relations  with  the  German  Empire  continue  without 
interruption.  At  the  recent  International  Exhibition  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries at  Berlin,  the  participation  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  haste  with  which  the  commission  was  forced  to  make  its  prepara- 
tions, was  extremely  successful  and  meritorious,  winning  for  private  ex- 
hibitors numerous  awards  of  a  high  class,  and  for  the  country  at  large 
the  principal  prize  of  honor  offered  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  The 
results  of  this  great  success  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  this  import- 
ant and  growing  industry.  There  have  been  some  questions  raised  be- 
tween the  two  governments  as  to  the  proper  effect  and  interpretation 
of  our  treaties  of  naturalization,  but  recent  dispatches  from  our  minister 
at  Berlin  show  that  favorable  progress  is  making  toward  an  understand- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  views  of  this  government,  which  makes  and 
admits  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  rights  of  a  native  and  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  practice,  the  complaints 
of  molestation  suffered  by  naturalized  citizens  abroad  have  never  been 
fewer  than  at  present. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  note  in  our  unbroken  fHendly  re- 
lations with  the  governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Eussia,  Portugal, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 

During  the  last  summer  several  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country,  sailing  in  neutral  waters  of  the  West  Indies, 
were  fired  at,  boarded,  and  searched  by  an  armed  cruiser  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  circumstances,  as  reported,  involve  not  only  a  private 
injury  to  the  persons  concerned,  but  also  seemed  too  little  observant  of 
the  friendly  relations  existing  for  a  century  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  The  wrong  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  G<>v- 
ernment  in  a  serious  protest  and  remonstrance,  and  the  matter  is  under- 
going investigation  by  the  royal  authorities  with  a  view  to  such  expla- 
nation or  reparation  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  facts. 

The  commission  sitting  in  this  city  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  the  Government  of  Spain  is,  I  hope,  approaching 
the  termination  of  its  labors. 

The  claims  against  the  United  States  under  the  Florida  Treaty  with 
Spain  were  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action  at  the  late  session^  and 
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I  again  invite  your  attention  to  this  long-standiug  question,  with  a  view 
to  a  final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  Government,  a  conference  has  re- 
cently been  held  at  the  city  of  Madrid  to  consider  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection by  foreign  powers  of  native  Moors  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 
The  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain  was  directed  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference,  the  result  of  which  is  a  conven- 
tion signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  powers  represented.  The  instrument 
win  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  also  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  upon  that  of 
the  Bmi)eror  of  Morocco  the  necessity,  in  accordance  with  the  humane 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecutions 
which  have  been  so  prevalent  in  that  country  of  persons  of  a  faith  other 
tiian  the  Moslem,  and  especially  of  the  Hebrew  residents  of  Morocco. 

The  consular  treaty  concluded  with  Belgium  has  not  yet  been  officially 
promulgated,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  a  word  in  the  text  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  which  occasioned  a  delay,  during  which  the 
time  allowed  for  ratification  expired.  The  Senate  will  be  asked  to  extend 
the  i)eriod  for  ratification. 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  Denmark  failed 
on  account  of  the  objection  of  the  Danish  Government  to  the  usual  clause 
providing  that  each  nation  should  pay  the  expense  of  the  arrest  of  the 
persons  whose  extradition  it  asks. 

The  provision  made  by  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  for  the  expense 
of  the  commission  which  had  been  api)ointed  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,  on  subjects  of  great  interest 
to  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  enabled  the  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  upon  their  mission.  The  Imperial  Government  was  pre- 
I)ared  to  give  prompt  and  respectful  attention  to  the  matters  brought 
under  negotiation,  and  the  conferences  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
and  Ruccei^s  that,  on  the  17th  of  !N"ovember  last,  two  treaties  were  signed 
atPekin,  one  relating  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  this  country, 
and  one  relating  to  commerce.  Mr.  Trescot,  one  of  the  commissioners, 
is  now  on  his  way  home  bringing  tJie  treaties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  received  in  season  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  early  in  Jan- 
nary. 

Our  minister  in  Japan  has  negotiated  a  convention  for  the  reciprocal  relief 
of  shipwrecked  seamen.  I  take  occasion  to  urge  once  more  upon  Congress 
the  propriety  of  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  suitable  fireproof 
buildings  at  the  Japanese  capital  for  the  use  of  the  American  legation, 
and  the  court-house  and  jaU  connected  with  it.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, with  great  generosity  and  courtesy,  has  offered  for  this  purpose 
an  eligible  piece  of  land. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
subject  of  the  indemnity  funds  received  some  years  ago  ftom  China  and 
Japan*  Irenew  the  recommendation  then  made  that  whatever  portions  of 
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these  funds  are  due  to  American  citizens  should  be  promptly  paid,  and  the 
residue  returned  to  the  nations,  respectively,  to  which  they  justly  and 
equitably  belong. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  ^Netherlands,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  course  of  negotiation,  has,  during  the  past 
year,  been  concluded  and  duly  ratified. 

Relations  of  friendship  and  amity  have  been  established  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Boumania.  We  have  sent 
a  diplomatic  representative  to  Bucharest,  and  have  received  at  this 
capital  the  special  envoy,  who  has  been  charged  by  His  Eoyal  Highness, 
Prince  Charles,  to  announce  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Boumania. 
We  hope  for  a  speedy  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  prevalence 
of  quiet  on'  the  border  between  this  country  and  Mexico  would  soon 
become  so  assured  as  to  jnstifiy  the  modification  of  the  orders,  then  in 
force,  to  our  military  commanders  in  regard  to  crossing  the  frontier, 
without  encouraging  such  disturbances  as  would  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries.  Events  moved  in  accordance  with  these  expectations, 
and  the  orders  were  accordingly  withdrawn,  to  the  entire  satisfEtction  of 
our  own  citizens  and  the  Mexican  Government.  Subsequently  the  peace 
of  the  border  was  again  disturbed  by  a  savage  foray,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Chief  Victorio,  but,  by  the  combined  and  harmonioas 
action  of  the  military  forces  of  both  countries,  his  band  has  been  broken 
up  and  substantially  destroyed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vented rapid  and  convenient  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  by  railways  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing,  and  that 
several  important  enterprises  of  this  character  will  soon  be  set  on  foot, 
which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

New  envoys  from  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and 
Nicaragua  have  recently  arrived  at  this  capital,  whose  distinction  and 
enlightenment  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  Jjetween  ourselves  and  these  sister  republics. 

The  relations  between  this  government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  have  engaged  public  attention  during  the  past  year, 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  be  built  by  private  capital  under  a  concession 
from  the  Colombian  Government  for  that  purpose.  The  treaty  obli- 
gations subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  by  which 
we  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  transit  and  the  sovereignty  and 
property  of  Colombia  in  the  isthmus,  make  it  necessary  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  so  stupendous  a  change  in  the  region  embraced  in 
this  guarantee  should  be  effected — transforming,  as  it  would,  this  isth« 
mus,  from  a  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  into  a  gate- 
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and  thoroughfare  between  them  for  the  navies  and  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  world — should  receive  the  approval  of  this  governmeut,  as 
being  compatible  with  the  discharge  of  these  obligations  on  our  part, 
and  consistent  with  our  interests  as  the  principal  commercial  power  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  views  which  I  expressed  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  in  March  last,  in  relation  to  tbis  project,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  again  to  press  upon  your  attention.  Subsequent  consideration 
has  but  confirmed  the  opinion  "  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  assert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority 
over  any  interoceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  and 
Booth  America  as  will  protect  our  national  interest." 

The  war  between  the  Bepublic  of  Chili  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allied 
Bepubhcs  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  still  continues.  This  gov- 
ernment has  not  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  in  a  contest  that  is  within 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  as  independent  states.  We  have, 
however,  always  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to  aid  in  accommodating 
their  difference,  and  have  at  different  times  reminded  both  belligerents 
(^  our  wiUingness  to  render  such  service. 

Our  good  offices,  in  this  direction,  were  recently  accepted  by  all  the 
belligerents,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  prove  efficacious ;  but  I  regret 
to  announce  that  the  measures  which  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
at  Santiago  and  Lima  were  authorized  to  take,  with  the  view  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  were  not  successful.  In  the  course  of  the  war  some  ques- 
tions hare  arisen  affecting  neutral  rights;  in  all  of  these  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  have,  under  their  instructions,  acted  with  prompt- 
ness ^nd  energy  in  protection  of  American  interests. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Empire  of  Brazil  continue 
to  be  most  cordial,  and  their  commercial  intercourse  steadily  increases, 
to  their  mutual  advantage. 

The  internal  disorders  with  which  the  Argentine  Eepublic  has  for 
some  time  past'been  afflicted,  and  which  have  more  or  less  influenced 
its  external  trade,  are  understood  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  This 
happy  result  may  be  expected  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign 
commerc^  of  that  republic  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  its  vast 
interior  resources. 

In  Samoa,  the  government  of  King  Malietoa,  under  the  support  and 
recognition  of  the  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  G^ermany,  seems  to  have  given  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  islands.  While  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  adopt  as  a  whole 
the  scheme  of  tripartite  local  government,  which  has  been  proposed,  the 
common  interests  of  the  three  great  treaty  powers  require  harmony  in 
their  relations  to  the  native  frame  of  government,  and  this  may  be 
hest  secured  by  a  simple  diplomatic  agreement  between  them.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  our  representative  at  Apia  were 
increased  in  extent  and  importance  so  as  to  guard  American  interests 
in  the  surrounding  and  outlying  islands  of  Oceanica. 
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The  obelisk,  generously  presented  by  tbe  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  safely  arrived  in  this  country,  and  will  soon  be 
erected  in  that  metropolis.  A  commission  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  has  lately  concluded  its  work,  and  this  government,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Khedive,  has  acceded  to  the  provisions 
adopted  by  it,  which  will  be  laid  before  Congress  for  it«  information. 
A  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  judicial  code  of  the  Keform  Tribu- 
nal of  Egypt  is  now  in  session  in  Cairo.  Mr.  Farman,  consul-general,  and 
J.  M.  Batchelder,  esq.,  have  been  appointed  ixs  commissioners  to  partici- 
]>ate  in  this  work.  The  organization  of  the  reform  tribunals  will  jirobably 
be  continued  for  anothen  period  of  five  years. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  foreign  maritime  states  to  join  in  sanitaiy 
conference  in  Washington,  beginning  the  first  of  January.  The  accept- 
ance of  this  invitation  by  many  prominent  i>owers  gives  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  this  important  measure,  designed  to  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
national notification  by  which  the  spread  of  infectious  or  epidemic  dis- 
eases may  be  more  effectively  checked  or  prevented.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  invited  to  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to. 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  enlarge  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  through  the  active  agency  of  consular  offi- 
cers, and  through  the  dissemination  of  information  obtained  from  them^ 
have  been  unrelaxed.  The  interest  in  these  efforts,  as  developed  in  our 
commercial  communities,  and  the  value  of  the  information  secured  by 
this  means  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  were  recog- 
nized by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
more  frequent  publication  of  consular  and  other  reports  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  first  issue  of  this  publication  has  now  been  pre- 
pared, and  subsequent  issues  may  regularly  be  expected.  The  impor- 
tiince  and  interest  attached  to  the  reports  of  consular  officers  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  genei'al  demand  for  them  by  all  classes  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade.  It  is  believed  that  the 
system  of  such  publications  is  deserving  of  the  approval  of  Congress, 
and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  its  continuance  and  enlarge- 
ment will  commend  itself  to  your  consideration. 

The  prosperous  energies  of  our  domestic  industries,  and  their  immense 
production  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  invite,  and  even  require, 
an  active  development  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  our  people  in  that 
direction.  Especially  important  is  it  that  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  South  America,  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  direct,  and  not  through  the  circuit 
of  European  systems,  and  should  be  carried  on  in  our  own  bottoms.  Tlie 
full  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  our  front  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  gives  to  commerce  with  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  with 
Australia  and  the  island  groux)s  which  lie  along  these  routes  of  naviga- 
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tion,  should  inspire  equal  efforts  to  appropriate  to  our  own  shipping, 
and  to  administer  by  our  own  capital,  a  due  proportion  of  this  trade. 
Whatever  modifications  of  our  regulations  of  trade  and  navigation  may 
be  necessary  or  useful  to  meet  and  direct  these  impulses  to  the  enlarge- 
meiit  of  our  exchanges  and  of  our  carrying  trade  I  am  sure  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  will  be  ready  to  supply.  One  initial  measure,  however, 
seems  to  me  so  clearly  useful  and  efficient  that  I  venture  to  press  it  upon 
your  earnest  attention.  It  seems  to  be  very  evident  that  the  provision 
of  regular  steam  postal  communication,  by  aid  from  government,  has 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  conmiercial  predominance  of  Great  Britain  on 
all  these  coasts  and  seas,  a  greater  share  in  whose  trade  is  now  the 
desire  and  the  intent  of  our  people.  It  is  also  manifest  that  the  efforts 
of  other  European  nations  to  contend  with  Great  Britain  for  a  share  of 
this  commerce  have  been  successful  in  proportion  with  their  adoption  of 
r^nlar  steam  iK>stal  communication  with  the  markets  whose  trade  they 
sought.  Mexico  and  the  States  of  South  America  are  anxious  to  receive 
sadi  postal  communications  with  this  country,  and  to  aid  in  their  devel- 
opment. Similar  co-operation  may  be  looked  for,  in  due  time,  from  the 
£astem  nations  and  from  Australia.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  lead 
in  this  movement  can  be  expected  from  private  interests.  In  respect  of 
foreign  commerce,  quite  as  much  as  in  internal  trade,  postal  communica- 
tion seems  necessarily  a  matter  of  common  and  public  administration, 
and  thus  pertaining  to  government.  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your 
prompt  attention  such  just  and  efficient  measures  as  may  conduce  to  the 
development  of  our  foreign  commercial  exchanges  and  the  building  up 
of  our  carrying  trade. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  also  to  suggest  the  very  great  service  which 
might  be  expected  in  enlarging  and  facilitating  our  .commerce  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  a  transmarine  cable  laid  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Japan  at  the  north  and  Australia  at 
the  south.  The  great  influence  of  such  means  of  communication  on 
these  routes  of  navigation  in  developing  and  securing  the  due  share  of 
onr  Pacific  coast  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  needs  no  illustration  or 
enforcement.  It  may  bo  that  such  an  enterprise,  useful  and  in  the  end 
profitable  as  it  would  prove  to  private  investuient,  may  need  to  be  accel- 
erated by  prudent  legislation  by  Congress  in  its  aid,  and  I  submit  the 
matter  to  your  careful  consideration. 

An  additional  and  not  unimportant,  although  secondary,  reason  for 
fostering  and  enlarging  the  Navy  may  be  found  in  the  unquestionable 
service  to  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  which  would  be  rendered  by 
the  frequent  circulation  of  naval  ships  in  the  seas  and  ports  of  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  Ships  of  the  proper  construction  and  equipment  to 
be  of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  case  of  maritime  war  might  be  made 
constant  and  active  agents  in  time  of  peace  in  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  nurture  and  discipline  of 
young  seamen,  who  would*naturally,  in  some  numbers,  mix  with  and  im- 
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prove  the  crews  of  our  merchant  ships.  Our  merchants  at  home  and 
abroad  recognize  the  value  to  foreign  commerce  of  an  active  move- 
ment of  our  naval  vessels,  and  the  intelligence  and  patriotic  zeal  of  our 
naval  officers  in  promoting  every  interest  of  their  countrymen  is  a  just 
subject  of  national  pride. 

The  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  government,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  veiy  satisfactory.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  United  States,  whether 
considered  with  respect  to  trade,  currencj',  credit,  growing  wealth,  or 
the  extent  and  variety  of  our  resources,  is  more  favorable  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  our  time,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  country  at  any  period  of  its  history.  All  our  industries  are  thriv- 
ing ;  the  rate  of  interest  is  low ;  new  railroads  are  being  constructed ;  a 
vast  immigration  is  increasing  our  population,  capital,  and  labor;  new 
enterprises  in  great  number  are  in  progress,  and  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  are  improving. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1880,  were— 

From  customs $186,522,064  60 

From  internal  revenue 124,009,373  92 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,016,506  60 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks 7, 014, 971  44 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  Companies 1, 707, 367  18 

From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  Railway  Companies % .  786, 621  22 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &Ai 1,148,800  16 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  lands 2, 337, 029  OO 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  government  property 282,616  50 

From  profits  on  coinage,  <fec 2,792,186  78 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia - 1,809,469  70 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,099,603  88 

Total  ordinary  receipts 333,526,610  98 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  i)eriod  were — 

For  civil  expenses $15,693,963  55 

For  foreign  intercourse ^ 1,211,490  58 

For  Indians 5,945,457  09 

For  pensions  (including  $19,341,025.20  arrears  of  pensions) 56, 777, 174  44 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  ai*senal8 38,116,916  22 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  machinery,  and  im- 
provements at  navy-yards 13,536,984  74 

For  miscellaneous  expenditures,  including  public  buildings,  light- 
houses, and  collecting  the  revenue 34,535,691  00 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Di strict  of  Columbia 3, 272, 384  63 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt i '  95,757,575  11 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 2,795,320  42 

Total  ordinary  expeuditures 267,642,957  78 
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Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of 65,883,653  20 

Which,  with  an  amount  drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  Treasury  of..      8, 084, 434  21 

Making ! 73,968.087  41 
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Was  applied  to  the  redemption — 

Of  bonds  lor  the  sizildng-fimd .^^ f73,652,900  00 

Of  tectional  ouirenoy 251,717  41 

Wihe  loan  ofl868 40, 000  00 

Of  temporary  loan.... 100  00 

Of  boHnty-land  scrip. ....• 25  00 

Of  ootnpoiind-mieTeet  notes 16,500  00 

Of7.a0  notes  of  1864-^5 *. 2,650  00 

Ofoneandtwo  yearnotes.... 3,700  00 

Of  old  demand  notes. 495  00 

Total 73, 968, 087  41 


13ie  mnoimt  dae  the  smtdng-ftmd  for  this  year  was  $37,931,643^!^. 
Tbere  was  applied  thereto  the  snm  of  $73,904,617.41,  being  $35,972,973.86 
in  excess  of  the  actoal  reqairements  for  the  year. 

The  aggregate  of  the  revenues  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
aided  June  30, 1880,  was  $333,526,610.98,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  $59,699,426.52.  The  receipts  thus  flEu:,  of  the  current  year,  to- 
geAer  with  the  estimated  receipts  for  the  remadnder  of  the  year,  amount 
to  $350,000,000,  which  wiU  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  exx>endi- 
tores  of  the  year,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  $90,000,000. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  large  surplus  revenue  occurs  at  a  period  when 
it  may  be  directly  applied  to  the  pajrment  of  the  public  debt  soon  to  be 
redeemable.  No  public  duty  has  been  more  constantly  cherished  in  the 
United  States  than  the  policy  of  paying  the  nation's  debt  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  exclusive 
of  aceroing  interest,  attained  its  maximum  of  $2,756,431,571.43  in  Au- 
gust, 1865,  and  has  since  that  time  been  reduced  to  $1,886,019,504.65.  Of 
the  principal  of  the  debt,  $108,758,100  has  been  paid  since  March  1, 1877, 
effiBCting  an  annual  saving  of  interest  of  $6,107,593.  The  burden  of  in- 
terest has  also  been  diminished  by  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate 
at  int^iest  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  redemption  of 
bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate.  The  annual  saving  thus  secured  since 
March  1, 1877,  is  $14,290,453.50.  Within  a  short  period  over  six  hun- 
dred miDions  of  five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  will  become  redeemable. 
This  presents  a  very  favorable  opportunity  not  only  to  further  reduce 
the  principal  of  the  debt,  but  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  that 
which  will  remain  unpaid.  I  call  the  attention  of  Oongress  to  the  views 
expressed  on  this  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual 
report,  and  recommend  prompt  legislation  to  enable  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  complete  the  refunding  of  the  debt  which  is  about  to  ma- 
ture. 

The  continuance  of  specie  payments  has  not  been  interrupted  or  en- 
dangered since  the  date  of  resumption.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  business  and  to  our  remarkable  prosperity.  The  fears 
2  Ab 
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that  preceded  and  accompanied  resumption  have  proved  groundless. 
Ko  considerable  amount  of  United  States  notes  have  been  presented 
for  redemption,  while  very  large  sums  of  gold  bullion,  both  domestic 
and  imported,  are  taken  to  the  mints  and  exchanged  for  coin  or  notes. 
The  increase  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  TTnited  States  since  January  1, 
1879,  is  estimated  at  $227,399,428. 

There  are  still  in  existence,  uncanceled,  $346,681,016  of  United  States 
legal-tender  notes.  These  notes  were  authorized  as  a  war  measure, 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  in  which  the  United 
States  was  then  engaged.  The  preservation  of  the  nation's  existence 
required,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  an  issue  of  legal-tender  paper 
money.  That  it  served  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  is  not 
questioned,  but  the  employment  of  the  notes  as  paper  money  indefi- 
nitely, after  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  pro- 
vided, was  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law  under  which 
they  were  issued.  These  notes  long  since  became — ^like  any  other  pecu- 
niary obligation  of  the  government — a  debt  to  be  paid,  and  when  paid 
to  be  canceled  as  mere  evidence  of  an  indebtedness  no  longer  existing. 
I  therefore  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  annual  message  of  last  year, 
that  the  retirement  from  circulation  of  United  States  notes,  with  the 
capacity  of  legal  tender  in  private  contracts,  is  a  step  to  be  taken  in 
our  progress  towards  a  safe  and  stable  currency  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  government  and  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  people. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  now  in  force  requiring  the  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars,  fixing  their  value  and  giving  them  legal-tender 
character,  it  was  believed  by  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
that  the  silver  dollar  which  it  authorized  would  speedily  become,  under 
the  operations  of  the  law,  of  equivalent  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  There 
were  other  supporters  of  the  bill  who,  while  they  doubted  as  to  the 
probability  of  this  result,  nevertheless  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed 
experiment  a  fair  trial,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  coinage  if  experience 
should  prove  that  the  silver  dollar  authorized  by  the  bill  continued  to 
be  of  less  commercial  value  than  the  standard  gold  dollar.    ^ 

The  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  under  the  act  referred  to,  began  in  March^ 
1878,  and  has  been  continued  as  required  by  the  act.  The  average  rate 
per  month  to  the  present  time  has  been  $2,276,492.  The  total  amount 
coined  prior  to  the  first  of  November  last  was  $72,847,750.  Of  this 
amount  $47,084,450  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  only  $25,763,291  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  x>eople.  A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
this  currency  in  circulation,  and  considerable  expense  has  been  necea- 
Barily  incurred  for  this  purpose,  but  its  return  to  the  Treasury  is  prompt 
and  sure.  Contrary  to  the  confident  anticipation  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  con- 
taining 412^  grains  of  silver  has  not  increased.  During  the  year  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  its  coinagei  the  market  value  of 
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tbe  sflver  whicli  it  contained  was  from  90  to  92  cents  as  compared  with 
the  standard  gold  dollar.  Daring  the  last  year  the  average  market 
value  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  88}  cents. 

It  is  obvioos  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress  in  regard  to  sil- 
ver, so  far  as  it  was  based  on  an  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  silver 
as  a  result  of  that  legislation,  has  failed  to  produce  the  efiiect  then  pre- 
dicted. The  longer  the  law  remains  in  force,  requiring  as  it  does  the 
coinage  of  a  nominal  dollar,  which,  in  reality,  is  not  a  dollar,  the  greater 
becomes  the  danger  that  this  country  will  be  forced  to  accept  a  single 
metal  as  the  sole  legal  standard  of  value  in  circulation,  and  this  a  stand- 
ard of  less  value  than  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  recognized  money 
of  the  world. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  sound  financial  principles,  and 
our  best  interests  all  require  that  the  country  should  have  as  its  legal- 
tender  money  both  gold  and  silver  coin  of  an  intrinsic  value,  as  bullion, 
equivalent  to  that  which,  upon  its  face,  it  purports  to  possess.  The 
Gonstitation,  in  express  terms,  recognizes  both  gold  and  silver  as  the 
only  tme  legal-tender  money.  To  banish  either  of  these  metals  from  our 
oorrency  is  to  narrow  and  limit  the  circulating  medium  of  exchange  to 
the  disparagement  of  important  interests.  The  United  States  produces 
more  silver  than  any  other  country,  and  is  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining it  as  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  which  furnish  the  coinage  of 
the  world.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  contribute  to  this  result  if  Congress 
will  repeal  so  much  of  existing  legislation  as  requires  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  containing  only  412}  grains  of  silver,  and  in  its  stead  will 
anthorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  silver  dollars  of  equiva- 
lent value,  as  bullion,  with  gold  dollars.  This  will  defraud  no  man,  and 
will  be  in  accordance  with  familiar  precedents.  Congress,  on  several 
occasions,  has  altered  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  in 
order  to  establish  it  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  actual  ratio  of 
value  between  the  two  metals. 

In  financial  legislation  every  measure  in  the  direction  of  greater  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  pecuniary  obligations  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  diminish  the  rates  of  interest  which  debtors  are  required  to  pay,  and  to 
increase  the  facility  with  which  money  can  be  obtained  for  every  legitimate 
purpose.  Our  own  recent  financial  history  shows  how  surely  money  be- 
comesabundant  whenever  confidence  in  the  exact  performance  of  moneyed 
obUgations  is  established. 

Bie  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  were  $39,924,773.03. 
The  appropriatioDS  for  this  department,  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
amount  to  $41,993,630.40. 

With  respect  to  the  Army,  the  Secretary  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
that  its  strength  is  limited  by  statute  (section  1115  Revised  Statutes) 
to  not  more  than  30,000  enlisted  men,  but  that  provisos  contained  in  ap- 
propnation  bills  have  limited  expenditures  to  the  enlistment  of  but 
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25,000.  It  is  believed  the  full  legal  strength  is  the  least  possible  force 
at  which  the  present  organization  can  be  maintained,  having  in  ^iew 
eflficiency,  discipline,  and  economy.  While  the  enhstment  of  this  force 
would  add  somewhat  to  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  the  Army,  the 
saving  made  in  other  respects  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  this 
additional  outlay,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  and  the  great  tide  of  settlers  which  has  flowed  in  upon  new  ter- 
ritory, impose  on  the  military  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  mainte- 
nance of  small  posts  along  wagon  and  stage  routes  of  travel  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Permanent  quarters  at  points  selected,  of  a  more  substan- 
tial  character  than  those  heretofore  constructed,  will  be  required.  Under 
existing  laws  permanent  buildings  cannot  be  erected  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  and  when  sales  of  military  sites  and  buildings  have 
been  authorized  the  mopeys  received  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury  and 
could  only  become  available  through  a  new  appropriation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  by  a  general  statute  for  the  sale  of  such 
abandoned  military  posts  and  buildings  as  are  found  to  be  unnecessary 
and  for  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  other 
posts.  While  many  of  the  present  i)osts  are  of  but  slight  valu^  for 
military  purjK)ses,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country,  their 
occupation  is  continued  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  because 
they  afford  the  only  available  shelter  for  troops. 

The  absence  of  a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  line,  in  active  duty, 
from  their  regiments  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
service.  The  constant  demand  for  small  detachments,  each  of  which 
should  be  commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer,  and  the  various  details 
of  officers  for  necessary  service  away  from  their  commands,  occasions  a 
scarcity  in  the  number  required  for  company  duties.  With  a  view  to 
lessening  this  drain  to  some  extent  it  is  recommended  that  the  law 
authorizing  the  detail  of  officers  from  the  active  list,  as  professors  of 
tactics  and  military  science  at  certain  colleges  and  universities,  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  that  all  such  details  be  made  from  the  retired  list 
of  the  Army. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  necessity  of  providing  by  legislation  for 
organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  active  militia  of  the  country, 
and  liberal  appropriations  are  recommended  in  this  behalf.  The  reports 
of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  touch- 
ing this  subject  fully  set  forth  its  importance. 

The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  education  in  the  Army  shows 
'that  there  are  seventy-eight  schools  now  in  operation  in  the  Army,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,305  enlisted  men  and  children.  The  Sec- 
retary recommends  the  enlistment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  school- 
masters, with  the  rank  and  pay  of  commissary  sergeant-s.  An  appropria- 
tion is  needed  to  supply  the  judge-advocates  of  the  Army  with  suitable 
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Itbraties,  and  the  Secretary  recomineuds  that  the  corps  of  judge-advocates 
be  placed  upon  tbo  same  footing,  as  to  promotion,  with  the  other  htaflf 
coq)s  of  the  Army.  Under  existing  laws,  the  Bureau  of  Military'  Justice 
consists  of  one  officer,  the  Judge- Advocate-General,  and  the  corps  or 
judge-advocates  of  eight  officera  of  equal  i-ank  (majors),  with  a  provision 
that  the  limit  of  the  corps  shall  remain  at  four  when  reduced  by  casu- 
alty or  resignation  to  that  number.  The  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Justice  and  the  corps  of  judge-advocates,  upon  the  same  basis 
wiUi  the  other  staff  corps  of  the  Army,  would  remove  an  unjust  discrimi- 
nation against  deserving  officers,  and  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
service. 

Especial  attention  is  asked  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
Bpon  the  condition  of  our  national  defenses.  From  a  personal  inspec- 
tkm  of  many  of  the  fortifications  referred  to,  the  Secretary  is  able  to 
emphasize  the  recolnmendations  made,  and  to  state  that  their  incomplete 
and  defenseless  condition  is  discreditable  to  the  country.  While  other 
nations  have  been  increasing  their  means  for  carrying  on  offensive  war- 
fueand  attacking  maritime  cities,  we  have  been  dormant  in  preparation 
for  defense ;  nothing  of  importance  has  been  done  towards  strengthen- 
ing and  finishing  our  oasemated  works  since  our  late  civil  war,  during 
which  the  great  guns  of  modem  warfare  and  the  heavy  armor  of  modem 
fortifications  and  ships  came  into  use  among  the  nations;  and  our  earth- 
works, left  by  a  sadden  failure  of  appropriations  some  years  since  in  all 
stages  of  incompletion,  are  now  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  elements. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  the  Forth  American  Continent,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Colombia,  have  their  navigable  waters  wholly  within  the  limits 
Hi  the  United  States,  and  are  of  vast  importance  to  our  internal  and 
foreign  commerce.  GDhe  permanency  of  the  important  work  on  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  seems  now  to  be  assured.  There  has  been 
no  fftilure  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  the  maximum  channel  during 
the  six  months  ended  August  9,  last.  This  experiment  has  opened  a 
broad,  deep  highway  to  the  ocean,  and  is  an  improvement,  ni>on  the 
pennan^it  success  of  which  congratulations  may  be  exchanged  among 
people  abroad  and  at  home,  and  especially  among  the  communities  of  the 
MiasLBsippi  Valley,  whose  commercial  exchanges  float  in  an  unobstructed 
eh^mel  safely  to  and  from  the  sea. 

A  comprehensive  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance.  These  great  water-ways  com- 
prise a  system  of  inland  transportation  spread  like  net-work  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  navigable  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  of  miles.  Producers  and  consumers  alike  have  a  common 
interest  in  such  unequaled  facilities  for  cheap  transportation.  Geo- 
graphically, commerciaUy,  and  politically,  they  are  the  strongest  tie 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  These  channels  of  com- 
mnmcation  and  interchange  are  the  property  of  the  nation.  Its  juris- 
dietioA  is  paramount  over  their  waters,  and  the  plainest  principles  of 
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public  interest  require  their  intelligent  and  careful  8ui)ervi8ion,  with  a 
view  to  tlair  protection,  improveuient,  and  the  enhancemeut  of  their 
ysefulne.ss. 

TJic  cbauuel  of  the  Columbia  River,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  is  obstructed  by  a  succession  of  bars,  which 
occasion  serious  delays  in  navigation,  and  heavy  expense  for  lighterage 
and  towage.  A  depth  of  at  least  twenty  feet  at  low  tide  should  be 
secured  and  maintained,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  extensive  and 
growing  inland  and  ocean  commerce  it  subserves.  The  most  urgent 
need,  however,  for  this  great  water-way  is  a  permanent  improvement  of 
the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

From  Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred 
miles,  there  is  no  harbor  on  our  Pacific  coast  which  can  be  approached 
during  stormy  weather.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  by 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress  for  the  commencement  of  a  breakwater  and 
harbor  of  refuge,  to  be  located  at  some  point  between  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  and  San  Francisco,  at  which  the  necessities  of  commerce,  local 
and  general,  will  be  best  accommodated.  The  amount  appropriated  is 
thought  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  cost  of 
the  work,  when  finished,  will  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  want  of  natu- 
ral advantages  for  a  site  at  any  point  on  the  coast  between  the  designated 
limits,  and  it  has  not  been  thought  to  be  advisable  to  undertake  the 
work  without  a  larger  appropriation.  I  commend  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  completion  of  the  new  bnilding  for  the  War  Department  is  urgently 
needed,  and  the  estimates  for  continuing  its  construction  are  especially 
recommended. 

The  collections  of  books,  specimens,  and  records  constituting  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  and  Library  are.  of  national  importance.  The  library 
now  contains  about  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  (51,500)  volumes 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  (57,000)  pamphlets  relating  to  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  allied  topics.  The  contents  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
consist  of  twenty-two  thousand  (23,000)  specimens,  and  are  unique  in 
the  com4)letenes8  with  which  both  military  surgery  and  the  diseases  of 
armies  are  Dlustrated.  Their  destructiou  would  be  an  irreparable  loss, 
not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the  world.  There  arc  filed  in  the 
record  and  pension  division  over  sixteen  thousand  (1R,000)  bound  vol- 
umes of  hospital  i^cords,  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  papers,  em- 
bracing the  original  records  of  the  hospitals  of  our  armies  during  the 
civil  war.  Aside  from  their  historical  value,  these  records  are  daily 
searched  for  evidence  needed  in  the  settlement  of  large  nunil>ers  of  pen- 
sion and  other  claims,  for  the  protection  of  the  government  against  at- 
tempted Hands,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  honest  claimants  These 
valuable  collections  are  now  in  a  building  which  is  peculiaidy  oxposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  It  is  therefore  earnest.ly  recom- 
mended that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  a  new  fire  proof  building, 
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adequate  for  the  present  needs  and  reasonable  future  expansion  of  these 
Tahiable  colleetions.  Sach  a  building  should  be  absolutely  fireproof ; 
no  exx)enditure  for  mere  architectural  display  is  required.  It  is  believed 
that  a  suitable  structure  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000). 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  great  services  of  the  com- 
mander and  chief  of  our  armies  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  whose 
wise,  firm,  and  patriotic  conduct  did  so  much  to  bring  that  momentous 
conflict  to  a  close.  The  legislation  of  the  United  States  contains  many 
precedents  for  the  recognition  of  distinguished  military  merit,  authoriz- 
ing rank  and  emoluments  to  be  conferred  for  eminent  services  to  the 
eountry.  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Captain- 
General  of  the  Army,  with  suitable  provisions  relating  to  compensation, 
retirement,  and  other  details,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper,  and  would  be  warmly  approved  by  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the  successful  and 
satisfactory  management  of  that  department  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  total  exi)enditures  for  the  year  were  $12,916,639.45,  leaving  unex- 
pended, at  the  close  of  the  year,  $2,141,682.23  of  the  amount  of  available 
appropriations.  The  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1881,  are  $15,095,061.45 ;  and  the  total  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1832,  are  $15,953,751.61.  The  amount  drawn 
by  warrant  from  July  1, 1880,  to  November  1, 1880,  is  $5,041,570.45. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  civil  government  for  the 
people  of  Alaska  is  approved.  At  present  there  is  no  protection  of 
persons  or  property  in  that  Territory,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown.  The  vessel  was  dis- 
patched to  Sitka,  becaiise  of  the  fear  that,  without  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  national  authority,  there  was  impending  danger  of  an- 
archy. The  steps  taken  to  restore  order  have  been  accepted  in  good 
fiaith  by  both  white  and  Indian  inhabitants,  and  the  necessity  for  this 
method  of  restraint  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  now  exist.  K,  however, 
tiie  Jamestown  should  be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  people,  as  at  present, 
without  the  ordinary,  judicial,  and  administrative  authority  of  organized 
local  government,  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 

The  laws  provide  only  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  protection  of 
public  property,  and  the  transmission  of  the  mails.  The  problem  is  to 
supply  a  local  rule  for  a  population  so  scattered  and  so  peculiar  in  its 
origin  and  condition.  The  natives  are  reported  to  be  teachable  and  self- 
supporting,  and,  if  properly  instructed,  doubtless  would  advance  rapidly 
in  civilization,  and  a  new  faetor  of  prosperity  would  be  added  to  the 
national  life.  I  therefore  recommend  the  requisite  legislation  upon  this 
subject. 

llie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  taken  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  coaling-stations  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  meet  the  re- 
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qoirements  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  Sonth  America, 
which  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Locations  eminently  soita- 
ble^  both  as  regards  onr  naval  purposes  and  the  uses  of  commerce,  have 
been  selected,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus,  at  Ghiriqui  Lagoon, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  Bay  of 
Golfito.  The  only  safe  harb6r8,  sufficiently  commodious,  on  the  isthmus, 
are  at  these  points,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  less  than  one 
hundred  miles.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  concludes  with 
valuable  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  building  up  of  our  merchant- 
marine  service,  which  deserve  the  fEivorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  exhibits  the  continual  growth 
and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  of  the  i)06tal  service.  The  operations  of 
no  department  of  the  government,  perhaps,  represent  with  greater  ex- 
actness the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  business  of  the  country. 
In  1860  the  postal  receipts  were  $8,518,067.40 ;  in  1880  the  receipts  were 
$33,315,479.34.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  directly  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  having  proper  mail  fiskcilities,  and  naturally  watch 
the  Post-Office  very  closely.  This  careM  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
people  has  proved  a  constant  stimulus  to  improvement.  During  the 
past  year  there  was  an  increase  of  2,134  post-offices,  and  the  mail  routes 
were  extended  27,177  miles,  making  an  additional  annual  transportation 
of  10,804,191  miles.  The  revenues  of  th^  postal  service  for  tiie  ensuing 
year  are  estimated  at  $38,845,174.10,  and  the  expenditures  at  $42,475,932, . 
leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  $3,630, 757.90. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  has  received  the  accession  of  almost  idl 
the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world  maintaining  organized  postal 
services,  and  it  is  confidentiy  expected  that  all  the  other  countries  and 
colonies  now  outside  the  Union  will  soon  unite  therewith,  thus  realizing 
the  grand  idea  and  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  of  forming,  for  pur- 
poses of  international  mail  communication,  a  single  postal  territory,  em- 
bracing the  world,  with  complete  uniformity  of  postal  charges  and  con- 
ditions of  international  exchange  for  all  descriptions  of  correspondence* 
To  enable  the  United  States  to  dp  its  full  share  of  this  great  work  addi- 
tional legislation  is  asked  by  the  Postmaster-General,  to  whose  recom- 
mendations especial  attention  is  called. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Postmaster-General  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
encourage,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  establishment  of  American 
lines  of  steamers  by  our  own  citizens,  to  carry  the  mails  between  our 
own  ports  and  those  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and 
of  transpacific  countries,  is  commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  also  invited  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  postal-savings. 

The  necessity  for  additional  provision  to  aid  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  courts  becomes  each  year  more  apparent.  The 
dockets  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  circuit  courts,  in  the  greater 
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nnmber  of  the  circaits,  are  encnmbered  with  the  constant  accession  of 
eases.  In  the  farmer  court,  and  in  many  instances  in  the  circuit  courts, 
years  intervene  before  it  is  practicable  to  bring  cases  to  a  hearing. 

Hie  Attomey-Greneral  recommends  the* establishment  of  an  interme- 
diate court  of  errors  and  appeals.  It  is  recommended  that  the  number 
of  judges  of  the  circuit  court  in  each  circuit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  circuit,  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  another  judge ;  in 
the  second  circuit,  that  two  should  be  added ;  and  that  an  intermediate 
appelate  court  should  be  formed  in  each  circuit,  to  consist  of  the  circuit 
judges  and  the  circuit  justice,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of 
either  of  these  judges  the  place  of  the  absent  judge  should  be  supplied 
hy  tiie  judge  of  one  of  the  district  courts  in  the  circuit.  Such  an  at)pel- 
late  court  could  be  ^fely  invested  with  large  jurisdiction,  and  its  decis- 
ions would  satisfy  suitors  in  many  cases  where  appeals  would  still  be 
sUowed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  expense  incurred  for  this  interme- 
diate court  will  require  a  very  moderate  increase  of  the  appropriations 
£ar  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  recommendation 
is  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  evident  that  a  delay  of  justice,  in  many  instances  oppressive  and 
disastrous  to  suitors,  now  necessarily  occurs  in  the  Federal  courts,  which 
will  in  this  way  be  remedied. 

Hie  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  that  department  during  the  past  year.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  our  Indian  affairs  appear  to  be  in  a 
more  hopeM  condition  now  tiian  ever  before.  The  Indians  have  made 
gratifying  progress  in  agriculture,  herding,  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
Many,  who  were  a  few  years  ago  in  hostile  conflict  with  the  government, 
aie  quietly  settling  down  on  farms  where  they  hope  to  make  their  -pev- 
manent  homes,  building  houses,  and  engaging  in  the  occupations  of  civ- 
ilized life.  The  introduction  of  the  freighting  business  among  them  has 
beoa  remarkably  fruitful  of  good  results,  in  giving  many  of  them  con- 
genial and  remunerative  employment,  and  in  stimulating  their  ambition 
to  earn  their  own  support.  Their  honesty,  fidelity,  and  efficiency  as 
earners  are  highly  praised.  The  organization  of  a  police  force  of  Indi- 
ans has  been  equally  successful  in  maintaining  la^  and  order  upon  the 
reservations,  and  in  exercising  a  wholesome  moral  influence  among  the 
Indians  themselves.  I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
recommendation  that  the  pay  of  this  force  be  increased  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  best  class  of  young  men  to  enter  it. 

Much  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  Indians.  The  means  available  for  this  impor- 
tant object  have  been  very  inadequate.  A  few  additional  boanling- 
schools  at  Indian  agencies  have  been  established  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  has  been  begun  for  several  more,  but  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priations for  this  interesting  undertaking  is  greatly  needed  to  accom- 
nodate  the  large  number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age.    The  number 
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offered  by  their  parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  education  in 
llie  government  schools  is  much  larger  than  can  be  acoDmmodated  with 
the  means  at  i)resent  available  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  number  of  Indian 
pupils  at  the  formal  School  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Armstrong,  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  their  progress 
is  highly  encouraging.  The  Indian  school  established  by  the  Interior 
Department,  in  1879,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Pratt,  has  been  equally  successful.  It  has  now  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pupils  of  both  sexes,  representing  a  great  variety  of  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  pupils  in  both  these  institutions  receive 
not  only  an  elementary  English  education,  but  are  also  instructed  in 
housework,  agriculture,  and  useful  mechanical  pursuits.  A  similar 
school  was  established  this  year  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  youth  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition  to  this,  thirty- 
six  Indian  boys  and  girls  were  selected  from  the  Eastern  Cherokees  and 
placed  in  boarding-schools  in  !Rorth  Carolina,  where  they  are  to  receive 
an  elementary  English  education  and  training  in  industrial  pursuits. 
The  interest  shown  by  Indian  parents,  even  among  the  so-called  wild 
tribes,  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  very  gratifying,  and  gives 
promise  that  the  results  accomplished  by  the  efforts  now  making  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit. 

The  expenses  of  Indian  education  have  so  far  been  drawn  from  the 
permanent  civilization  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior ;  but  the  fund  is  now  so  much  reduced  that  the  continuance  of 
this  beneficial  work  will  in  the  future  depend  on  specific  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose;  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  not  permit  institutions  so  fruitful  of  good  results  to  perish 
for  want  of  means  for  their  support.  On  the  contrary,  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  such  schools  appears  to  me  highly  advisable. 

The  past  year  has  been  unusually  free  from  disturbances  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Utes,  by  which 
they  suiTcnder  their  large  reservation  in  Colorado  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  them,  and  agree  to  settle  in  severalty  on  cer- 
tain lands  designated  for  that  puri)ose,  as  farmers,  holding  iudi\idual 
title  to  tbeir  land  in  fee-simple,  inalienable  for  a  certain  period.  In  this 
way  a  costly  Indian  war  has  been  avoided,  which,  at  one  time,  seemed 
imminent,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  an  In- 
dian nation  has  given  up  its  tribal  existence  to  be  settled  in  severalty, 
and  to  live  as  individuals  under  the  common  i)rotection  of  the  laws  of 
the  country. 

The  conduct  of  the  Indians  throngliout  the  country  during  the  i)ast 
year,  with  but  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  has  been  6ixlerly  and  peace- 
ful. Tbe  guerilla  warfai'e  carried  on  for  two  years  by  Victoria  find  his 
band  of  Southern  Apaches  has  virtually  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of 
that  chief  and  most  of  his  followers,  on  3Iexican  soil.  The  disturbances 
caused  on  our  northern  frontier  by  Sitting  Bull  and  his  men,  who  had 
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taken  reftige  in  the  British  dominions,  are  also  likely  to  cease.  A  largo 
n^onty  of  his  follo\?ers  have  surrendered  to  our  militaiy  forces,  and 
tiie  remainder  are  apparently  in  progi  ess  of  disintegration. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  that  Congress  will  at  this  session  take  fayorablo  action  on  the  bill 
proTiding  for  the  allotment  of  lands  on  the  diflferent  reservations  in  sev- 
eralty to  the  Indians,  with  intents  conferring  fee-simple  title  inalienable 
for  a  certain  period,  and  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  residue  of  the 
reservations,  for  general  settlement,  with  the  consent  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians,  placing  the  latter  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  country.  This  measure,  together  with  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
OUT  educational  efforts,  will  work  the  most  imi)ortant  and  effective  ad- 
Tuice  towanl  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  in  preparing  for  the 
gradusd  merging  of  our  Indian  population  in  the  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

A  large  increase  is  reported  in  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for  settle- 
in^it  during  the  past  year,  which  marks  the  prosperous  growth  of  our 
^ricnltural  industry,  and  a  vigorous  movement  of  population  toward 
our  unoccupied  lands.  As  this  movement  proceeds,  the  codification  of 
oar  land  laws,  as  well  as  proper  legislation  to  regulate  the  disposition 
€f  public  lands,  become  of  more  pressing  necessity,  and  I  therefore  in- 
vite the  consideration  of  Congress  to  the  report  and  the  accompanying 
draft  of  a  bfll,  made  by  the  Public  Lands  Commission,  which  were  com- 
municated by  me  to  Congress  at  the  last  session.  Early  action  upon 
this  important  subject  is  highly  desirable. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  asked  to  the  wasteful  depredations 
committed  on  our  public  timber-lands,  and  the  rajud  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  our  forests.  The  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  to  this 
end  is  now  generally  recognized.  In  view  of  the  Lawless  character  of  the 
depredations  committed,  and  the  disa^strous  consequences  which  will  in- 
evitably follow  their  continuance,  legislation  has  again  and  again  been 
zeoommended  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  to  preserve  for  the  people  of  our 
Western  States  and  Territories  the  timber  needed  for  domestic  and  other 
essential  uses. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  a  document  of 
unusual  interest  The  consolidation  of  the  various  geological  and  geo- 
graphical surveys  and  exploring  enterprises,  each  of  which  has  hereto- 
fore operated  upon  an  independent  plan,  without  concert,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  those  industries  of  the  country  which  depend 
uxKm  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources.  The  labors  of  the  sci- 
entific meui  of  recognized  merit,  who  comi)ose  the  corps  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  during  the  first  season  of  their  field  operations  and  inquiries, 
a])pear  to  have  been  very  comprehensive,  and  will  soon  be  communi- 
cated to  Congress  in  a  number  of  volumes.  The  Director  of  the  Survey 
recommends  that  the  investigations  carried  on  by  his  bureau,  which  so 
fin  bave  been  confined  to  the  so-called  public-land  States  and  Terri- 
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tories,  be  extended  over  the  entire  country,  and  that  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  this  purpose.  This  would  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  iron,  coal,  and  other  mining  interests  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The  subject  is  com- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asks  attention  to  the  want  of  room  in 
the  public  buildings  of  the  capital,  now  existing  and  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, for  the  accommodation  of  the  clerical  force  employed  and  of 
the  public  records.  Necessity  has  compelled  the  renting  of  private 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city'for  the  location  of  public  offices, 
for  which  a  large  amount  of  rent  is  annually  paid,  while  the  separa- 
tion of  offices  belonging  to  the  same  department  impedes  the  transaction 
of  current  business.  The  Secretary  suggests  that  the  blocks  surround- 
ing Lafayette  Square  on  the  eaat,  north,  and  west  be  purchased  as 
the  sites  for  new  edifices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  government 
offices,  leaving  the  square  itself  intact,  and  that,  if  such  buildings  were 
constructed  upon  a  harmonious  plan  of  architecture  they  would  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  national  capital,  and  would,  together  with  the 
Treasury  and  the  new  State,  Navy,  and  War  Department  building,  form 
one  of  the  most  imposing  groups  of  public  edifices  in  the  world. , 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  expresses  the  confident  belief  that 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  production  of  our  own  sugar  and  tea  have 
been  encouragingly  rewarded.  The  importance  of  the  results  attained 
have  attracted  marked  attention  at  home,  and  have  received  the  special 
consideration  of  foreign  nations.  The  successful  cultivation  of  our  own 
tea  and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  sugar  would  make  a  difference  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  asks  attention  particularly  to  the 
continued  prevalence  of  an  infectious  and  contageou  s  cattle  disease 
known  and  dreaded  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  cattle-plague,  or  pleuro 
pneumonia.  A  mild  type  of  this  disease,  in  certain  sections  of  our 
country,  is  the  occasion  of  great  loss  to  our  farmers,  and  of  serious  dis- 
turbance to  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  which  furnishes  a  market  for 
most  of  our  live  stock  and  dressed  meats.  The  value  of  neat-cattle  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31, 
1880,  was  more  than  twelve  million  dollars,  and  nearly  double  the  value 
for  the  same  pexiod  in  1879,  an  unexampled  increase  of  exx>ort  trade. 
Your  early  attention  is  solicited  to  this  important  matter. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  a  continued  increase  of  public 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  that  the  public  schools  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  well  sustained.  Industrial  training  is  at- 
tracting deserved  attention,  and  colleges  for  instruction,  theoretical  and 
practical,  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  including  the  government 
schools  recently  established  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth,  are 
gaining  steadily  in  public  estimation.  The  Commissioner  asks  special 
attention  to  the  depredations  committed  on  the  lands  reserved  for  the 
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flitare  sapport  oi  public  instruction,  and  to  the  very  great  need  of  help 
from  the  nation  for  schools  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  Tecommendation  heretofore  made  is  repeated  and  urged  that  an 
educational  fund  be  set  apart  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  annually,  the  income  of  which  and  the  remainder  of  the  net 
annual  proceeds,  to  be  distiibutedon  some  satisfactory  plan  to  the  States 
and  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  success  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
progress  made,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  the  board  of  education 
and  tlie  sni>erintendent,  in  supplying  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  District  with  thoroughly  trained  and  efficient  teachers,  is  veiy 
gratifying.  The  acts  of  Congress,  firom  time  to  time,  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  educational  interests 
have  proved  to  be  wise  measures  of  public  policy,  resulting  in  great  and 
lasting  benefit  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  extend 
the  b^iefits  of  this  legislation,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  so  fully 
vindicated  by  exi)erience,  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  again  commend  the  general  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  The  affairs  of  the  District,  as 
shown  l>y  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  are  in  a  very  satis&ctory 
condition. 

In  my  annual  messages  heretofore,  and  in  my  special  message  of  De- 
cember 19, 1879, 1  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  reclaiming  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac  a^acent  to  the  capital, 
and  I  am  constrained  by  its  importance  to  advert  again  to  the  subject 
These  flats  embrace  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres.  They  are  an  im- 
pediment to  the  drainage  of  the  city  and  seriously  impair  its  health.  It 
is  believed  that,  with  this  substantial  improvement  of  its  river  front,  the 
capital  would  be,  in  all  respects,  one  of  tlie  most  attractive  cities  in  the 
world.  Aside  from  its  permanent  population  this  city  is  necessarily  the 
place  of  residence  of  i>er8on8  from  every  section  of  the  country  engaged 
in  the  public  service.  Many  others  reside  here  temporarily  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  with  the  government 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  land  acquired  will  probably  be 
worth  the  cost  of  reclaiming  it,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  will 
be  greatly  improved.  I  therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  importance  of  prompt  provision  for  this  much-needed  and 
too-long-delayed  improvement 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  is  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary use  throughout  the  city,  the  consumption  by  government  is  neces- 
sarily very  great  in  the  navy-yard,  arsenal,  and  the  various  departments, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  required  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the 
numerous  parks  and  the  cleansing  of  sewers.  I  recommend  that  this 
subject  receive  the  early  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  in  making 
provision  for  an  increased  supply,  such  means  oe  adopted  as  will  have 
in  view  the  future  growth  of  the  city.    Temporary  expedients  for  such 
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a  purpose  cannot  but  be  wa^tful  of  money,  and  therefore  unwise.  A  more 
ample  reservoir,  with  corresponding  facilities  for  keeping  it  filled,  should, 
lu  my  judgment,  be  constructed.  I  commend  again  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  subject  of  the  removal  from  their  present  location  of  the 
depots  of  the  several  railroads  entering  the  city ;  and  I  renew  the  recom- 
nieudatious  of  my  former  messages  in  behalf  of  the  erection  of  a  buildiii 
for  the  Congressional  Library ;  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Mouii 
ment ;  and  of  liberal  appropriations  in  support  of  the  benevolent,  refor 
matory,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  District. 

BUTHEBFOBD  B.  HATES. 
EXEOUIIVS  Maksion, 
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Tbeasuby  Department, 
Washingtony  D.  C,  December  6, 1880. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report: 

The  ordinary  revenues,  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30, 1880,  were— 

From  customs (186,522,064  60 

From  internal  revenue 124,009,373  92 

From  sales  of  publiclands 1,016,506  60 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks  7, 014, 971  44 
From  rei)ayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Eailway  Com- 
panies   1,707,367  18 

From  sinkingfund  for  Pacific  Eailway  Companies  • .  786, 621  22 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &c 1,148,800  16 

From  fees — consular,  letters-patent,  and  lands 2, 337, 029  00 

Frwn  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property. . . .  282, 616  50 

From  profits  on  coinage,  &c 2, 792, 186  78 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1, 809, 469  70 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,099,603  88 

Total  ordinary  receipts 333,526,610  98 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  i)eriod  were^ — 

For  civil  expenses $15,603,963  55 

For  foreign  intercourse 1, 211, 490  58 

Forlndians 5,945,457  09 

Forpensions,  including  $19,341,025  20  arrears  of  pen- 
sions        56,777,174  44 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  river  and 

harbor  improvements  aud  arsenals 38, 116, 916  22 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  vessels,  ma- 
chinery, and  improvements  at  navy-yards 13, 536, 984  74 
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For  miscellaiieoas   expenditures,   including   public 

buildings, light-houses^  and  collecting  the  revenue.  t34, 535, 691  00 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   3,272,384  63 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 95,767,575  11 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchased 2, 795, 320  43 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 267, 642, 957  78 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of /. $65, 883, 653  20 

Which,  with    an  amount  drawn  from  cash  balance 

in  Treasury,  of 8,084,434  21 

Making 73,968,087  41 

Was  applied  to  the  redemption —  ' 

Ofbonds  for  the  sinking-fund 73,652,900  OO 

Of  fractional  currency  for  the  sinking-fund 251, 717  41 

Of  the  loan  of  1858 40,000  00 

Of  temporary  loan 100  00 

Of  bounty-land  scrip 25  OO 

Of  compound-interest  notes 16,500  OO 

Of  7.30  notes  of  1864-^5 2,650  OO 

Of  one  and  two-year  notes 3,700  OO 

Of  old  demand  notes 495  00 

73, 968, 087  41 


The  amount  due  the  sinking-fund  for  this  year  was  $37,931,643  55. 
There  was  applied  thereto,  from  the  redemption  of  bonds  and  fi^ctional 
currency,  as  shown  in  the  above  statement,  the  sum  of  $73,904,617  41, 
an  excess  of  $35,972,973  86  over  the  amount  actually  required  for  the 
year. 

The  requirements  of  the  sinking-ftmd  law  have  been  substantially  ob- 
served, and  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury  and 
exclusive  of  accruing  interest,  has  been  reduced  from  $2,756,431,571  43, 
its  highest  point,  which  it  reached  on  August  31, 1865,  to  $1,890,025,740  89, 
on  November  1, 1880— a  reduction  of  $866,405,830  54. 

Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for  1880  have 
increased  $62,629,438  23,  in  the  following  items:  In  customs  revenue, 
$49,272,016  90^  in  internal  revenue,  $10,447,763  34;  in  sales  of  public 
lands,  $91,725  54;  in  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks, 
$267,471 12;  in  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property,  $101,487  69; 
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io  consular  fees,  $142,551  32;  in  castombouse  fees,  $92,403  63;  in 
steamboat  fees,  $12,063  39;  in  marine-hospital  tax,  $27,183  29;  in 
interest  on  Indian  trust-f anils,  $640,901  59;  in  sales  of  Indian  lands, 
$272,883  54;  in  deposits  by  individuals  for  surveying  public  lands, 
$380,062  33;  and  in  miscellaneous  items,  $880,924  55.  There  was  ade- 
creaseof  $2,930,011  71,  as  follows:  In  premium  on  loans,  $1,496,943  25; 
in  rqtayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Eailway  Comi^anies,  $999,833  ^*y 
in  profits  on  coinage,  $132,751 89;  in  premium  on  sales  of  coin,  $8,104  38; 
In  customs  fines,  i)enalties,  and  forfeitures,  $39,726  78;  in  customs- 
emolument  fees,  $4,748  35;  and  in  unenumerated  items,  $247,903  21 — 
making  a  net  increase  in  the  receipts,  from  all  sources,  for  the  year,  of 
$59,699,426  52. 

The  exi)enditures  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$25^90,360  48,  as  follows:  In  the  Interior  Department,  $22,395,040  06; 
(Indians,  $739,348  01;  and  pensions,  $21,655,692  05;)  in  premium  on 
bonds  purchased,  $2,795,320  42.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $24,495,286  23, 
as  follows:  In  the  War  Department,  $2,308,744  51;  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, $1,588,142  10;  in  the  interest  on  public  debt,  $9,570,373  89; 
and  in  the  civil  and  miscellaneous,  $11,028,025  73 — making  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures,  for  the  year,  of  $695,074  25. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1881. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  the  revenue,  actaal  and  estimated,  is  as 
follows : 


Source. 


Prom  cu^oius 

Prom  internal  revenue 

From  sales  of  public  lauds 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  na- 
tional banks 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacilic  Rail- 
way Companies 

From  customs  fcefi,  flues,  i>cun1tics,  &.c 

f^om  fees — consular,  Ictters-pat'Ont,  and  lands. 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Govenuncnt  iirop- 
erty 

From  profits  on  coinage,  d^c 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Colnnd»i4i. . . 

From  miscellaneous  sources 


For  the  quarter 
euded  Sept.  30, 
1650. 


Actual. 


tr^G,  395, 143  44 

3t>,  490, 4->-2  3d 

434, 590  06 

3. 933, 346  37 

1111,402  76 
:ir.l,n70  95 
r,4v»,064  23 

56,311  23 

9n5,fe^J  40 

2<r,,872  05 

2, 210, 332  79 


For  the  remain- 
ing three  quar- 
ters of  the  year. 


Estimated. 


$13S,  004,  STjG  56 

97, 503, 577  02 

765, 409  34 

3, 190, 053  63 

1,5SS.597  24 

f^O<i,  129  05 

1,907,935  77 

193, 088  77 
1,914,117  54 
1 ,  510, 127  :55 
4, 033, 007  21 


Total  receipts 97,889,239  92  \        252,110,700  08 


3  Ab 


u 
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The  expenditures  for  tlie  same  period,  actual  aod  estimated^ 


^imwm 


Sourco. 


For  tho  quaver 
ended  Sept.  30, 
lb80. 


Aoinal. 


For  clyil  oud  miscellAJieous  expenses,  iuelud- 
JDg  public  biiildiugs,  Jiglit-bouses,  and  col- 
lectin|^  tbe  revenue 

For  Indians *. 

For  peusions 

For  military  establisboMut,  including  forti- 
fications, river  and  liarbor  improvements, 
and  arsenals 

For  naval  establishment,  including  vessels 
and  machinery,  and  improvements  at  navy- 
yards.... f 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 


Total  ordinary  expenditures 


I16.3fi3.84l  X* 

:i,>j00,G()l.l)9 

13,004,079  14 


12,640,60-3  13 


5, 0!?:).  &71  98 

1, 298, 944  61 
25, 224,  O30  58 


For  the  reniaiBi> 
ing  three  quar- 
tocsof  the  year. 


EstliUfttod. 


77, 018, 531  78 


■  I         <il^^.^r^BW* 


$36. 636.  l^  65 

;j.  849, 338  01 

30, 395, 1»20  tiQ 


26, 359, 397  87 


9. 914, 428  O-i 

2,  Or»l,  065  39 
65, 775, 169  42 


182, 961, 468  33 


Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated $350, 000, 000  00 

Total  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated 260, 000, 000  00 


Estimated  amount  due  the  sinking-fund 


90, 000, 000  00 
39, 801, 884  48 


Lea\ing  a  balance  of 50, 198, 115  53 


The,  act  of  February  25, 18G2,  amended  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1870, 
providing  for  a  sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  of  regarding  a  public  debt  as  a  temporary  burden, 
to  be  paid  oS  as  rapidly  as  the  public  interests  will  allow.  Tbe  pro- 
visions of  these  acts  have  been  substantially  complied  with.  They 
were  executed  literally,  until  tbe  panic  of  1873,  by  largely  decreasing 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  rendered  it  impossible  to  meet  their 
requirements.   The  deficiency  on  tho  sinking-fund  account  is  as  follows : 

In  the  fiscal  year  1874 $16,305,421  96 

In  the  fiscal  year  1875  5,996,039  62 

In  the  fisciil  year  1876 1, 143,  769  82 

In  the  fiscal  year  1877 9,225,146  63 

In  the  fiscal  year  1878..., 18,415,557  31 

In  the  fiscal  year  1879 36,231,632  87 


Total  amount  due  on  sinking-fund 87, 317, 568  21 
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Less  the  payment  made  daring  the  past  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required,  as  above  set  forth .    $35, 072, 973  86 

Leaving  a  balance  still  due  on  account  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  of. 51,344,594  35 

Or  nearly  the  same  amount  as  the  balance  of  estimated  receipts  over 
the  estimated  expenditures,  as  shown  above.  Thus  it  is  probable  that 
there  can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sinking-fund 
daring  the  present  fiscal  year  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  whote 
deficiency  now  existing  on  the  account  of  that  fund,  thus  making  good 
the  whole  amount  of  the  sinking-fund  as  required  by  law. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1882. 

The  revenues  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  estimated 
upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws,  will  be — 

From  customs $195, 000, 000  00 

From  internal  revenue 130,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1, 000, 000  00 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks.  7,124,000  00 
From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
panies  ! 2, 500, 000  00 

From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  Bailway  Companies  . .  1, 500, 000  00 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &c 1, 150, 000  00 

From  fees^ — consular,  letters-patent,  and  lands ......  2, 350, 000  00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property ....  200, 000  00 

From  profits  on  coinage,  &c 2,800,000  00 

From  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1,  G7C,  000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 4,700,000  00 

Total  ohliuary  receipts 350, 000, 000  00 


s 


The  estimates  of  expenditures,  for  the  same  period,  received  from 
the  several  Executive  Departments,  are  as  follows: 

Legislative $3,038,643  26 

Executive 14,536,404  23 

Judicial 399,300  00 

Forei gn  intercourse 1, 257, 035  00 

Military  establishment 30, 240, 790  04 

Naval  establishment 15, 022, 331  01 

Indianaffairs '     4,858,866  80 

Pensions 60,000,000  00 
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Public  works: 

Treasury  Department $3,583,022  66 

War  Department 9,896,050  00 

Navy  Department 931,421  05 

Interior  Department 605,042  07 

Post-Office  Department 36,000  00 

Department  of  Agriculture 8,000  00 

Postal  service ^ 3,630,757  90 

Ittiscellaneous 16,794,646  91 

District  of  Columbia 3,352,000  00 

Permanent  annual  appropriations: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 88,877,410  00 

Sinking.fcmd 41,639,840  20 

Befnnding — customs,  internal  revenue,  lands,  &c .  5, 832, 900  00 

Oollecting  revenue  from  customs 5, 500, 000  00 

Miscellaneous 1,514,2(U  25 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  including  sink- 
ing-fund     301,554,722  28 

Or,  an  estimated  surplus  of $48,445,277  72 

Excluding  the  sinking-fund^  the  estimated  expenditures  will  be 
$259,914,882  08,  showing  a  surplus  of  $90,085,117  92. 

The  Secretary  respectfully  renews  his  recommendation  of  last  year 
that,  with  a  view  to  promote  economy  in  the  public  service,  a  perma- 
nent organization  of  an  appropriation  committee  for  each  House  be 
established,  who  shall  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  Ck)ngresS| 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  examine  all  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government;  that  rules  be  adopted  by  the  respective 
Houses  limiting  appropriation  bills  to  items  of  appropriation  and 
excluding  legislative  provisions;  that  all  appropriations,  except  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  be  limited  to  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  period  of  time  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

REDUCTION  OP  TAXES. 

It  appears  fi:x)m  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  8uri>lus  revenue, 
actual  and  estimated,  for  the  fiscal  years  1880, 1881,  and  1882,  after 
providing  for  the  sinking-fund  for  each  year,  is  as  follows: 

For  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880 $27,952,009  G5 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881 50, 198, 116  52 

For  the  year  ending  JuneSO,  1882 48,445,277  72 
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This  naturally  presents  to  Congress  the  question  whether  the  sur- 
Idas  revenue  accruing  after  the  present  year  should  be  applied  to  the 
fariker  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  or  whether  taxes  now  imposed 
should  be  repealed  or  modified  to  the  extent  of  such  surplus.  The 
many  and  sudden  changes  that  have  heretofore  occurred  in  the 
unounts  realized  from  our  system  of  taxation  are  a  sufficient  warning 
that  revenue  should  not  be  surrendered  unless  it  satisfactorily  appears 
that  the  surplus  is  permanent,  and  not  merely  temporary.  If  the  taxes 
imposed  by  existing  laws  are  not  oppressive  in  their  nature,  it  is  pet- 
haps  better  to  bea^  with  them  than  to  endanger  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  meet  the  current  appropriations  and  the  sinking- 
fund.  A  large  portion  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  exx)enditures  is 
eaoaed  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  The  reduction  of  annual  interest  caused 
by  feftmding  since  March  1, 1877,  is  $14,290,453  50,  and  the  saving 
of  lyumal  interest  resulting  firom  the  payment  of  $109,489,850  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  ^ce  that  date,  is  $6,144,737  50.  The 
mterost  is  likely  to  be  still  further  reduced  during  the  next  year 
in  an  amount  estimated  at  $12,101,429  50,  by  the  refanding  of  bonds 
as  hereinafter  proposed.  To  the  extent  of  this  annual  saving, 
amounting  to  $32,539,620  50,  the  public  expenditures  will  be  perma- 
nentiy  diminished.  The  large  increase  of  revenue  £ix)m  customs  on  a 
few  articles  during  the  last  year  may  be  somewhat  abnormal,  and  the 
estimates  based  upon  it  may  not  be  realized.  It  is  a  question  for 
Gcmgress  to  determine  whether  any  material  reduction  should  be  made 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  surplus  revenue  may  be  with  great  advan- 
tage applied  directly  to  the  payment  of  accruing  debt,  and  when  such 
surplus  is  an  important  element  in  aid  of  reftmding.  If  it  should  be 
determined  by  Congress  to  reduce  taxes,  it  is  respectAilly  recommended 
that  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  law  other  than 
those  on  bank-circulation  and  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  fermented  liquors 
be  repealed.  The  tax  on  the  circulation  of  national  banks  is  levied 
partly  in  the  nature  of  a  moderate  charge  for  a  franchise  conferred  by 
tiie  Government,  and  partly  to  furnish  means  to  pay  the  expense  of 
printing  imd  issuing  national-bank  notes.  It  is  easily  collected  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  just  and  proper  tax,  whether 
regarded  as  a  charge  for  the  fi^nchise  or  as  a  means  of  reimbursing 
the  Government  the  cost  of  printing  the  notes.  The  tax  on  State  banks 
is  of  the  gravest  importance,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  as  a 
efaeck  upon  the  renewal  of  a  system  of  local  State  paper  money 
which,  as  it  would  be  issued  under  varying  State  laws,  would  neces- 
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earily  dififer  as  to  conditions,  terms,  and  security,  and  could  not,  flrom 
its  diversity,  be  guarded  against  counterfeiting,  and  would,  at  best, 
have  but  limited  circulation. 


REFUNDINa. 


A  large  portion  of  the  public  debt  becomes  payable  or  redeemable 
on  or  before  July  1,  next,  as  follows: 


Title  of  loan. 

Rate. 

Payable. 

Redeemable. 

9 

Amount. 

Loan  of  Pebmary,  1861 . . . 

Oregon- War  debt 

Loan  July  and  Aug.,  1861. 

Loan  of  1863,  (188p8) 

Funded  Loan  of  1881 

6  per  cent . 
6  per  cent . 
6  per  cent . 
6  per  cent . 
5  per  cent . 

Dec.  31, 1880 
July   1,1881 

$13,414,000 

711,800 

June  30, 1881 
June  30, 1881 
May     1, 1881 

145.786,500 

57,787,260 

469.651.050 

Ontatandinfi:  Nov.  1,1880.. 

687,350,600 

The  bonds  maturing  December  31, 1880,  ^ill  be  paid  from  accruing 
revenue.  The  surplus  revenue  accruing  prior  to  July  1,  1881,  esti- 
mated at  about  fifty  million  dollars,  ($50,000,000,)  will  be  applied  under 
existing  law  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  bonds  above  described^ 
thus  leaving  the  sum*of  $637,350,600  to  be  provided  for.  The  third 
section  of  the  act  approved  July  14, 1870,  for  refunding  the  national 
debt,  under  which  the  five  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  May  1, 1880,  are 
redeemable,  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  public 
notice  three  months  in  advance  of  their  payment.  To  enabled  the  De- 
partment to  avail  itself  of  the  option  of  redeeming  these  bonds  at  their 
maturity,  the  necessary  legislation  for  that  purjpose  should  be  passed 
prior  to  February  1,  next.  The  five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  are  not,  by 
their  terms,  payable  at  a  specific  date,  but  they  are  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  the  dates  above  named.  They  bear 
a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  rate  at  which  new  bonds  can  be 
sold.  Any  delay  in  providing  for  their  redemption  will  compel  the 
continued  payment  of  high  rates  of  interest;  it  will  make  necessary 
the  issue  of  a  new  series  of  coupons  to  the  holders  of  coupon  bonds^ 
and  may  postpone  to  a  less  favorable  period  the  completion  of  the 
operations  of  refunding.  Under  existing  law,  there  is  still  available 
for  this  purpose  four  per  cent  bonds  authorized  by  the  acts  of  July  14, 
1870,  and  January  20, 1871,.  to  the  amount  of  $104,652,200.  These 
could  now  be  sold  at  a  large  premium,  and,  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  when  any  bonds  became 
redeemable,  to  sell  the  four  per  cents  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
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ndtmipUcm  of  saeh  bonds;  but  the  amoant  of  fonr  per  cents  aathorized 
is  inadequate  to  the  purpose  stated.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  by  new 
aad  eomprefaensive  l^slation,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  other  secttrities 
•Bftdent  to  redeem  the  whole  sum  soon  to  be  redeemable.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  secorities  to  be  aathorized  for  this  purpose  have 
received  the  careful  attention  of  this  Department.  Hitherto  the  policy 
has  been  to  sell  bonds  bearing  as  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  possible, 
nmrnrng  a  number  of  years;  but,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
sinkiBg-ftind,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  debt  to  be 
redeemed  can  be  provided  for  by  Treasury  notes,  running  flrom  one  to 
tan  years,  issued  in  sueh  sums  as  can,  by  the  appUcaticm  of  the  sinking- 
fiuidy  be  paid  as  they  mature*  The  purchase  of  bonds  not  due  has 
here^ofee  inv<rfTed  the  payment  of  {Mremiums,  which  it  is  believed  can, 
te  filtore,  be  avoided  by  the  issue  of  such  Treasury  notes.  The  large 
accMiulation  oi  money  now  seeking  mves^nneM  affords  a  favorable 
oypegfaunty  for  seUing  such  notes  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  befieved  that  they  wiH  form  a  popular  security,  always  available 
to  the*  holder,  and  readily  convertible  into  money  when  needed  for 
other  investment  or  business.  Th^  should  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  as  to  furnish  a  convenient  investment  for  the  small 
savings  of  the  people,  and  fill  the  place  designed  by  the  t^-doUar 
refimding  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  26, 1879.  "So 
ether  United  States  bonds  than  those  stated  become  redeemable  prior 
to  Ae  1st  of  September,  1801,  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  foiff-aad-a- 
half  per  cent,  bonds.  The  requirements  of  the  .sinking-fund  prior  to 
the  maturity  of  the  fonr-andra-half  per  cent,  bonds,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years^  firom  1862  to  1891^  both  inclusive,  are  estimated  as  follows : 

For  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30, 1882 $43, 386, 645  00 

For  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30, 1883 45, 122, 110  80 

For  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30, 1864 46,026,905  24 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885* 48, 804, 075  04 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886 50,750,238  04 

For  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30, 1887 52, 786, 487  56 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888 54, 807, 047  07 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 57, 003, 8G4  95 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890 59, 377, 619  55 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891 61, 752, 724  33 


« 


520, 904,  707  5S 

^M^^M^a^M*  ^^^^^.^—■■B  ^^■^■Ml^.^MB  a^i^^^B^^^M 

It  may  be  that  during  tbia  period,  by  the  change  of  our  financial  con- 
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dition,  or  from  unforeseen  events,  the  Government  will  not  be  able,  as 
in  times  past,  to  apply  sams  so  large  to  the  redaction  of  the  debt ;  bat 
it  is  probable  that  any  temporary  deficiency  would  soon  be  made  good  by 
increased  revenue.  This  contingency  may  be  provided  for  by  the  terms 
of  the  bonds. 

The  Secretary,  therefore,  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  issue  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  $400,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  in 
denominations  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  running  firom  one  to  ten  years,  to  be  sold 
at  not  less  than  par,  the  amount  maturing  during  any  year  not  ta  exceed 
the  sinking-fund  for  that  year,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  in  1881.  It  is  believed 
that,  with  the  present  favorable  state  of  the  money-market,  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  such  Treasury  notes,  bearing  an  annusd  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  can  be  sold  to,  meet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  maturing 
bonds }  but  it  is  better  to  confer  upon  the  Department  a  discretionaTy 
power  to  stipulate  for  a  higher  maximum  rate,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  failure.  Such  a  discretion  is  not  likely  to  be  abused,  while  a 
power  too  carefully  restricted  may  defeat  the  beneficial  object  of  the 
law. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to  sell  at  par  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $400,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  character  and  description  of 
the  four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States  now  outstanding,  but  bear- 
ing a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  three  and  sixty-five  one-hundredth» 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  fifteen  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  bonds 
redeemable  on  or  before  July  1, 1881.  Though  the  amount  of  the  two 
classes  of  securities  recommended  exceeds  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
redeemed,  no  more  can  be  sold  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed,  while 
the  alternative  authorized  will  permit  a  limited  discretion  to  sell  the 
securities  most  favorable  to  the  Gk)vemment.  With  the  authority  thus 
recommended,  it  is  believed  that  the  Department  can  within  a  year 
ledeem  all  the  five  and  six  i>er  cent  bonds  now  outstanding,  and  thus 
reduce  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  $12,000,000  per  annum,  and 
leave  the  debt  in  a  form  most  favorable  for  gradual  payment  by  the 
application  of  the  sinking-fund  without  cost  or  premium. 

RESUMPTION. 

Nothing  has  occurred  since  my  last  annual  report  to  disturb  or  em- 
barrass the  easy  maintenance  of  specie  payments.    United  States  notes 
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are  readily  taken  at  par  with  coin  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in  the 
diief  commercial  martsof  the  world.  The  balanceof  coin  in  theTreasnry 
available  for  their  redemption  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  was 
$141^97,013  61,  and  the  average  during  the  year  has  not  materially 
varied  from  that  sum.  The  only  noticeable  change  in  the  reserve  is 
the  gradual  increase  of  silver  coin  caused  by  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  and  the  redemption  of  fractional  silver  coin,  more  fully  stated 
hereinafter. 

The  amount  of  notes  presented  for  redemption  for  one  year  prior  to 
November  1, 1880,  was  $706,658.  The  amountof coin  orbuUion  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  assay  office,  and  the  mints,  during  the  same  period 
was  $71,396,535  67.  These  deposits  have  usually  been  paid  for 
in  coin,  tJirongh  the  clearinghouse,  but  at  times,  when  the  currency 
in  the  Treasury  would  allow,  and  at  the  request  of  the  depositors, 
they  have  been  paid  for  in  United  States  notes  and  silver  certifi- 
cates. Ck>ld  coin  now  enters  largely  into  general  circulation.  Of 
tilie  revenue  from  customs  collected  in  New  York  for  one  year  ending 
Kovember  1, 1880,  .57,475  i>6r  cent  was  paid  in  gold  coin,  .00,125  x>er 
eenL  in  silver  coin,  .31,087,  in  silver  certificates,  and  .11,313  per  cent,  in 
United  States  notes.  While  no  distinction  as  to  value  is  made  between 
eoin  and  notes  in  business  transactions,  a  marked  preference  is  shown 
for  notes,  owing  to  their  superior  convenience  in  counting  and  carry- 
ing. Many  of  the  current  payments  from  the  Treasury  are  necessarily 
made  in  coin,  and  much  of  the  funds  held  for  the  redemption  of 
mUional-bank  notes  and  of  notes  of  banks  that  have  fkiled  or  suspended 
is  in  coin.  The  total  coin  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  business, 
November  1,  was  $218,710,154,  of  which  $141,597,013  61  constituted 
the  reserve  fund  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes,  as  above 
stated. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  resumption  act  have  thus  far  been 
execated,  and  its  wisdom  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  only  remains 
to  inquire  whether  any  further  measures  are  necessary  or  expedient 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  resumption.  The  Secretary  expresses 
the  utmost  confidence  that  without  new  legislation  the  entire  amount 
of  United  States  notes  now  authorized  and  outstanding  can  be  easily 
maintained  at  par  in  coin  even  if  the  present  favorable  financial 
condition  should  change;  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  coin  re- 
serve must  be  kept  unimpaired  except  by  such  payments  as  may  be  made 
from  it  in  redemption  of  notes.  Notes  redeemed  should  be  temporarily 
held  in  place  of  the  coin  paid  out,  especially  if  it  appears  that  the  call  for 
coin  is  greater  in  amount  than  the  coin  coming  in  due  course  into  the 
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Preasor^'or  the  mints.  Ordinarily  tbe  superior  con venienceof  notes  will^ 
as  at  present,  make  a  greater  demand  for  tbem  than  for  coin ;  but  in 
case  of  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  or  a  sndden  panic,  or  other  imfore- 
seen  circumstances,  the  ample  reserve  of  coin  on  hand  becomes  the 
sure  safeguard  of  resumption,  dispelling  not  only  imaginary  fears,  but 
meeting  any  demand  for  coin  that  is  likely  to  arise.  In  a  supreme 
emergency,  the  power  granted  to  sell  bonds  TVill  supply  any  possible 
deficiency. 

It  is  suggested  that  Congress  might  define  and  set  apart  the  coin 
reserve  as  a  special  fund  for  resumption  purposes.  The  general  avail- 
able balance  is  now  treated  as  such  a  fund,  but,  as  this  balance  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  unduly  drawn  upon 
for  the  purchase  or  payment  of  bonds,  i|  wonld  appear  advisable  that 
Congress  prescribe  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  ftmd. 

United  States  notes  are  now,  in  form,  security,  and  convenience,  tlie 
best  circulating  medium  known.  The  objection  is  made  that  they  are 
issued  by  the  Government,  jind  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  GoT- 
emment  to  fhmish  paper  money,  but  only  to  coin  money.  The  answer 
is,  that  the  Government  had  to  borrow  money,  and  is  still  in  debt. 
The  United  States  note,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  willingly  taken  by  the 
people,  and  can,  beyond  question,  be  maintained  at  par  in  coin,  is  tbe 
least  burdensome  form  of  debt.  The  loss  of  interest  in  maintaining 
the  resumption-fund,  and  the  cost  of  printing  and  engraving  tide 
present  amount  of  United  States  notes,  is  less  than  one-half  the  interest 
on  an  equal  sum  of  four  per  cent,  bonds.  The  public  thus  saves  over 
seven  million  dollars  of  annual  interest,  and  secures  a  safe  and  con- 
venient medium  of  exchange,  and  has  the  assurance  that  a  sufficient 
reserve  in  coin  will  be  retained  in  tbe  Treasury  beyond  the  temptation 
of  diminution,  such  as  always  attends  reserves  held  by  banks. 

Another  cbjectioa  to  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  is,  that  they 
are  made  a  legal-tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  question 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make  them  such,  is  one 
for  another  branch  of  the  Qovenjment  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  quality  of  legal-tender 
does  not  add  to  the  usefulness,  safety,  or  circulation  of  United  States 
notes.  So  far  as  it  excites  distrust  and  opposition  to  this  form  of 
circulating-notes  it  is  a  detriment.  The  fear  that  a  withdrawal  of  this 
attribute  will  contract  the  currency  is  as  delusive  as  was  the  fear  that 
resumption  would  have  a  like  effect.  The  notes  would  still  be  received 
and  paid  out  by  the  Government,  and,  like  bank-notes,  wonld  not  be 
r^iised  in  payment  {or  debts  while  they  were  redeemable  and 
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promptly  redeomod  iu  coin  on  presentation.  As  the  qoality  of  legal 
teader  was  attached  to  these  notes  when  first  issued,  and  was  then 
essential  to  their  value  and  cironlation,  the  public  mind  is  sensitive 
when  any  proposition  is  made  that  by  possibility  might  impair  their 
value,  bat  it  is  their  redempticm  in  coin  that  makes  them  now  equal  to 
coin  and  of  ready  circulation  in  all  the  marts  of  the  world.  While  this 
is  maintained  it  becomes  comparatively  immaterial  whether  they  are 
a  legid-tender  or  not,  and  if  by  the  action  of  Congress  or  the  courts 
tiiey  are  deprived  of  this  quality  they  will  still  be  the  favorite  money 
of  the  people. 

Another  objection  td  United  States  notes  is,  that  the  amount  of  the 
issue  may  be  enlarged  by  Congress,  and  that  this  power  is  liable  to 
abuse*  Tbia  objection  may  be  made  to  all  the  great  essential  x>owers 
of  the  Gh>vemment.  A  sufficient  answer  is  that,  since  their  first  issue, 
they  have  been  carefully  limited  in  amount,  and  invested  with  every 
qusdity  to  improve  their  value  and  circulation.  Every  effort  to  increase 
the  amount,  made  during  a  period  of  great  depression,  failed.  Now  that 
they  are  redeemable  in  coin  there  is  no  temptation  for  over-issue. 

These  objections  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  receive  ihe  careftd  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  uid  any  practical  difficulties  in  maintaining 
resumption  will  be  met  by  new  legislation.  But  the  Secretary  ventures 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  currency,  the  sub- 
stantial features  of  which  are  a  limited  amount  of  United  States  notes, 
(with  or  without  the  legal-tender  quality,)  promptly  redeemable  in  coin, 
wiUi  ample  reserves  in  coin  and  ample  power  if  necessary  to  purchase 
emn  with  bonds,  supplemented  by  the  circulating-notes  of  national  banks 
issued  npon  conditions  that  guarantee  their  absolute  security  and 
prompt  redemption,  and  all  based  on  coin  of  equal  value,  generally 
distribnted  throughout  the  country,  is  the  best  system  ever  devised, 
and  more  free  from  objection  than  any  other,  combining  the  only  safe 
standard  with  convenience  for  circulation  and  security  and  equality 
of  value.       ^ 

COINS  AIO)  COINAGE. 

The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  during  the  fiscal  year  has  ex- 
ceeded in  value  that  of  any  previous  year  since  the  organization  of  the 
Qovemment.  Its  total  amount,  not  including  the  minor  coinage,  was 
184,100,172  50,  of  which  it  is  estimated  $62,000,000  was  probably  from 
domestic,  and  $21,000,000  from  imported  bullion. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  furnishes  detailed 
Statements  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  deposited. 
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parted,  refined,  or  made  intx)  bars,  the  earnings,  receipts,  and  ezp^idi- 
tores,  and  other  transactions  and  business  operations  of  the  mints  and 
assay  offices  during  the  year,  and  contains  valuable  statistics  and  care* 
ful  estimates  of  the  production,  consumption,  and  circulation  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries. 

The  inquiries  as  to  the  production,  use  in  arts,  coinage,  and  circula- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  collection  of  other  monetary  sta- 
tistics in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  have  been  continued  by  the 
Mint  Bureau,  and  much  valuable  information  on  thes^  subjects  has 
been  obtained,  and  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Director. 

The  deposits  of  gold  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$98,835,096  85,  bemg  $56,580,940  05  in  excess  of  that  in  the  previoas 
year,  notwithstanding  a  probable  sligh^  diminished  domestic  pro- 
duction. Out  of  a  total  import  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  $60,947,672 
of  foreign-gold  coin  and  bullion,  $60,584,395  13  were  deposited  at  the 
New  York  assay  office,  and  there  exchanged  for  United  States  coin  or 
bars,  or  for  current  money.  Nearly  all  of  this  coin  and  bullion,  being  at 
or  above  the  United  States  standard,  is  excepted  from  a  melting-charge 
under  present  i^egulations,  and  is  transported  at  Government  expense  to 
the  mint  for  coinage.  Thecoinage  lawmakesno  provision  for  any  charges 
for  melting  gold  bullion  which  is  not  below  the  United  States  standard, 
when  deposited  for  coin,  and  requires  such  deposits  to  be  transported 
from  tlie  New  York  assay  office  to  the  Philadelphia  mint  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.  As  nearly  all  the  imported  bullion  deposited  is  in 
such  a  form  that  it  is  necessary  to  melt  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  fine- 
ness and  value,  a  modification  of  the  law  so  as  to  authorize  a  charge  for 
melting  is  recommended. 

The  gold  imported  at  New  York,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  coinage, 
with  its  ordinary  working-forcC;  witliout  incurring  expenses  much 
above  the  specific  appropriations  for  its  support  The  coi  nage  of  gold  at 
Philadelphia  had  to  be  made  subordinate  to  that  of  silvS*,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  directing  the  purchase  and 
coinage  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  in  each  month,  and  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  minor  coins  authorized  to  be  struck  only  at  that 
mint.  The  mint  was  able,  with  its  other  work,  to  coin  in  gold  an 
amount  little  exceeding  on  the  average  $2,000,000  per  montli,  but  this 
waa  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demands  upon  it  for 
coin.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained  in  the  mints  and  New 
York  assay  office  $40,724,337  91,  in  gold  bullion  uncoined,  nearly  all 
of  it  imported. 
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The  amount  of  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  fiscal  year,  was — 

Gold , $56,157,735  00 

Standard-silver  dollars 27, 933, 750  00 

Fractional  silver  coins 8, 687  50 

Minor  coins * ,        209, 971  50 

Total 84,370,144  00  » 

Of  the  gold  coinage  $18,836,320  was  in  eagles,  $15,790,860  in  half- 
eagles,  and  $21,515,360  in  double-eagles.  Five-eighths  of  the  coinage 
was  in  denominations  which  were  less  than  $20.  This  was  not  only  a 
larger  proportion  than  in  any  preceding  year,  but  was  in  amount  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  coinage  in  fliose  deuominations  during  the  precediug 
thirty  years. 

The  coin  circulation  of  the  country  on  January  1,  1879,  the  date 
fixed  for  resumption,  is  estimated  from  the  statistics  of  coinage  and 
excess  of  imports  of  coin  over  exports,  to  have  been — 

United  States  gold  coin $273, 271, 707 

Fnited  States  gold  bullion 5,038,419 

United  States  silver  coin 95,516,712 

United  States  silver  buUipn 11,057,091 

Total .\ 384,883,929 

This  had  increased,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  by  coinage  and  im- 
ports  of  coin,  to — 

United  States  gold  coin $358,958,691 

United  States  silver  coin 142,597,020 

Total ; 501,555,711 

This  was  further  increased  from  coinage  and  imports,  during  the  four 

months,  to  November  1,  by — 

Coinage  of  gold $14, 544, 599 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  United  States  gold 
coin 1,820,591 

Total 16,365,190 


^^  k 


Coinage  of  silver $9, 113, 000 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ot  United  States  silver 

coin 567,524 

Total 9,680,624 


L      _ 
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There  was  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices  on  the  Ist  of  Noi^ber, 
bullion  held  for  coinage  amounting  to  $78,558,811  55  of  gold,  and 
$6j043y3^  37  of  silver,  making  the  total  coin  circulation  and  bullion 
available  for  coinage  in  the  country  of— 

Gold „ $453,882,G92 

saver 158,320,911 

Total 612,203,603 


STANDARD-SILYEB  DOLLAR. 

• 

In  comjiliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1878, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  24,262,571.38  standard  ounces  of  silver  bul- 
lion, costing  $24,972,161  81,  (an  average  of  $2,081,013  48  per  month,) 
were  purchased,  of  which  24,005,560.41  ounces  were  coined  into 
27,933,750  standard-silver  dollars.  The  total  coinage  of  standard-sil- 
ver dollars  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  up  to  November  1, 1880,  has 
been  $72,847,750,  at  which  date  $47,084,450  were  in  the  Treasury.  Of 
the  latter  amount  $19,780,241  were  represented  by  outstanding  silver 
•certificates,  the  amount  in  actual  circulation  at  that  date  beiol^ 
$25,763,291. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  Department  has  issued  nnmeroos 
circulars  and  notices  to  the  public  in  which  it  has  oflTered  every  induce- 
ment which  it  could  under  the  law,  to  facilitate  the  general  distriba- 
tion  and  circulation  of  these  doins.  It  has  required  United  States  dis- 
bursing ofQcers  to  pay  them  out  in  payment  for  salaries  and  for  other 
current  obligations,  and  it  has  offered  to  place  the  silver  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  throughout  the  United  States  without  expense  for  trans- 
portation, wheif  sent  by  express,  and  at  an  expense  for  registration- 
fee  only,  when  sent  by  registered  mail. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  maintain  in 
t^irculation  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  amount  coined.  While  at  special 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  for  special  purposes,  this  coin  is  in  demand, 
mainly  in  the  South,  it  returns  again  to  the  Treasury,  and  its  reissue 
involves  an  expense  for  transportation  at  an  average  rate  of  one-third 
of  one  per  cent,  each  time.  Unlike  gold  coin  or  United  States  notes, 
it  does  not,  to  the  same  extent,  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  circula- 
tion, everywhere  acceptable,  and,  when  flowing  into  the  Treasury, 
easily  paid  out  with  little  or  no  cost  of  transportation.  The  reasons 
for  this  popular  discrimination  against  the  silver  dollar  are: 

1st.  It  is  too  bulky  for  large  transactions,  and  its  use  is  confined 
mainly  to  payments  for  manual  labor  and  for  market  purposes  or  for 
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duMi0A»  Tba  MQOODt  needed  for  these  parpoeefi  ia  already  in  excess 
0f  Ois  ^lobaUe  demand. 

&L  It  is  kBOwn  to  contain  a  quantity  of  silver  of  less  market  value 
than  the  gold  in  gold  coin.  This  fact  would  not  impair  the  circulation 
of  Midi  limited  amoant  as  experience  shows  to  be  convenient  for  use, 
but  it  does  prevent  its  being  bekl  or  hoarded  as  reserves,  or  exported, 
sod  pudiM  it  into  active  circulation,  until  it  returns  to  the  Treasury, 
as  the  least  valnable  and  desirable  money  in  use. 

For  these  reasons  the  Secretary  respectfuUy  but  earnestly  recom- 
mends that  the  further  compulsory  coinage  of  the  sifver  dollar  be  sus- 
pended^ or,  as  an  alternative,  that  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  in 
file  dollar  b^  increaaed  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  market  value  to  the 
gold  dollar,  and  that  its  coinage  be  left  as  other  coinage  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  to  depend  upon  the 
demand  for  it  by  the  public  for  convenient  circulation. 

!nie  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  necessarily  involves  the 
expenditore  of  two  million  dollars  per  month  of  the  current  revenue, 
the  proceeds  of  whidi  must,  as  experience  shows,  mainly  lie  idle  in  the 
Treasury,  involving  a  large  expense  for  storage  and  custody.  When 
issued,  a  considerable  expense  for  ite  transportation  is  involved,  it  is 
takm  reluctantly  by  the  people,  and  is  soon  returned  to  the  vaults  of 
the  Treasury.  The  tendency  of  this  process  is  to  convert  into  silver 
coin  the  reserve  of  gold  coin  held  in  the  Treasury  to  maintain  United 
States  notes  at  par.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  continuance  of  this 
eoinage  for  a  few  years  more  will  be  to  compel  the  Department  to  main- 
tain its  specie  reserve  in  gold  coi  n,  irrespective  of  the  silver  on  hand,  or  to 
adopt  the  single  silver  standard  for  all  Government  purposes.  The 
olgeet  manifestly  designed  by  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  was  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
beoeftts  of  a  bimetallic  standard  of  value.  It  was  forcibly  urged  that 
to  denumetize  silver  would  increase  the  burden  of  debts,  and  rest  the 
value  of  all  property  uiK)n  the  quantity  on  hand  of  a  single  metal.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  to  demonetize  gold,  but 
to  maintain  both  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value.  This  has  been 
done  for  thousands  of  years  ^  but  only  by  adopting,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  relative  market  value  of  the  two  metals  as  the  ratio  for  coinage, 
and  by  changing  the  ratio  adopted  whenever  for  a  period  of  years  it 
was  d^nonstrated  that  the  market  ratio  .had  changed.  The  United 
States  has  conformed  to  this  custom  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  it  by  authorizing  Congress  to  coin  taioney,  and  to 
regulate  its  value. 
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Under  this  authoritjr  Cloiigress  provided,  in  1793,  that  the  ratio 
Bhoold  be  one  ounce  of  gold  to  fifteen  ounces  of  silver;  and  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1834,  it  changed  the  ratio  to  one  ounce  of  gold  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  silver. 

It  would  apx>ear  that  Congress  somewhat  overrated  silver  in  1793, 
and  underrated  it  in  1834,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  sixteen  ounces  of 
silver  are  not  worth  one  ounce  of  gold,  and  if  silver  were  coined  with- 
out limit  on  that  basis,  it  would  eventually  bring  us  to  a  single  silver 
standard,  and  reduce  gold  to  a  commodity,  or  drive  it  to  foreign 
countries — a  result  not  intended  by  the  act  of  February  28, 1878. 

The  average  cost  of  the  silver  in  a  standard  dollar,  as  shown  by  the 
purchases  for  the  Government  from  the  date  of  the  resuiAption  act  to 
this  time,  measured  by  the  gold  standard,  is  $0,906,  or  in  a  ratio  of  1  to 
17.64.  Upon  this  ratio  a  silver  dollar,  in  order  to  be  of  equal  value  to 
a  gold  dollar,  should  contain  455.3  grains.  As  the  expense  of  coining 
a  silver  dollar  is  equal  to  the  value  of  about  five  grains  of  standard 
silver  bullion,  it  is^conl^dently  believed  that  a  silver  dollar  containing 
450  grains,  based  upon  a  ratio  of  one  of  gold  to  about  17.5  of  silver,  could 
be  safely  coined,  as  demanded  for  use  or  exportation,  without  demone- 
tizing gold  or  disturbing  contracts  or  business,  and  with  ^  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  silver-mining  interests  of  our  country.  Ui>on  the  facts 
stated,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  policy  now,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  regulate  by  law  the  coin-value  of  the  two  metals  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  market  ratio. 

The  cost  of  recoining  the  silver  dollars  already  issued  into  dollars  of 
the  weight  suggested  is  estimated  at  about  one  per  cent,  or  $728,477  50. 
Much  confusion  and  delusion  have  arisen  from  treating  as  a  profit  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion  coined  into  silver  dol- 
lars and  the  face- value  of  the  dollars  coined  therefrom.  This  differ- 
ence, from  February  28, 1878,  the  date  of  the  act  authorizing  their 
coinage,  to  November,  1880,  is  $8,520,871  45.  From  this  should  be  de- 
ducted the  expense  already  incurred  in  distributing  the  coin  and  by 
wastage,  which  amounts  to  $262,008  01,  leaving  as  the  net  nominal  profit 
the  sum  or$8,258,863  44,  of  which  $7,198,294  56  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Treasury,  and  $1,060,568  SS  remain  in  the  mints.  This  nominal 
profit  is  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  receiving,  and  thus  practically 
redeeming,  these  dollars  at  their  nominal  value  in  gold  coin,  and  of 
reissuing,  transporting,  an^  maintaining  them  in  circulation.  This 
burden  will  soon  exhaust  the  nominal  profit.  When  held  by  the  Crov- 
emment  the  ioins  are  of  no  more  real  value  than  an  equal  weight  of 
fitandardsilver  bullion.    To  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  their 
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bnUion  and  nominal  value,  they  are  purely  fiat  money.  This  nominal 
profit  applied  to  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entire  cost  of  converting  the  present  dollars  into  an  equal 
number  of  the  proposed  dollars;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  present 
dollars  were  converted  into  the  less  number  of  the  proposed  dollars, 
the  nominal  loss  would  be  fully  covered  by  the  nominal  profit  now 
in  the  Treasury  and  the  mints. 

It  may  bo  better  for  Congress  at  the  present  time  to  confine  its 
action  to  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  to  await 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers  for  the  adoption  of  an  international 
latio;  bat,  compelled  by  official  duty  to  report  upon  this  subject,  the 
Seoetary  feels  bound  to  express*his  conviction  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  now,  as  the  chief  producer  of  silver,  to  recognize 
&e  great  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  relat^ive  market  value  of 
silver  and  gold  in  the  chief  marts  of  the  world,  to  adopt  a  ratio  for 
coinage  based  upon  market  value,  and  to  conform  all  existing  coinage 
to  that  ratio,  while  maintaining  the  gold  eagle  of  our  coinage  at  its 
imeeait  weight  and  fineness.  He  confidently  believes  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  make  our  gold  and  silver  coins  the  best 
international  standards  of  value  known.  Already  the  double-eagle, 
iflsoed  without  cost  for  coinage,  and  in  greater  sums  than  any  other 
gold  eoi%  and  of  equal  value  to  any  other  coin,  whether  measured  by 
weight  or  tale,  is  received  without  question  in  all  commercial  countries 
as  the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  believed  that  a 
silyer  dollar  of  the  weight  and  ratio  of  the  proposed  coinage  would  be 
the  best  silver  standard  for  international  exchange,  and  that  it  would 
tend  to  fix  the  market  value  of  silver  bullion  at  the  ratio  proposed, 
and  would  thus,  as  far  as  practicable,  avoid  the  changing  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals,  while  giving  a  steady  market  for  the  silver 
product  of  our  country. 

In  this  connection,  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  operation  of  the  act  approved  June  9, 1879,  requiring  the  re- 
demption in  lawftd  money,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  United  States,  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  of  smaller  denominations  than  one  dollar. 

When  fractional  silver  coins  were  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
February  21, 1853,  they  were  made  to  contain  384  grains  of  standard 
sQver  to  the  dollar.  This  was  subsequently  changed  by  the  coinage 
act  of  1873  to  25  grammes  or  385.8  grains.  They  thus  contain  2G.7 
gnins,  or  nearly  6^  per  cent,  less  than  the  standard  dollar.  Prior  to 
lS63,by  reason  of  the  large  productioa  of  ^old  in  California,  the  standard* 
4  Ab 
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silver  dollar  and-  its  fractional  i>art8  had  risen  in  mturket  valae  aboTe 
par  in  gold,  and  were  largdy  exported.  To  prevent  their  exportation, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  exttmple  of  QresLt  Britain,  the  policy  was 
adopted,  by  t^at  act,  of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  minor  silver  coin, 
and  this  policy  operated  well  until,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  both  gold 
and  silver  ceased  to  circulate  as  money.  During  the  susp^iskm  of 
specie  payments  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  value  of  sUv^  occurred, 
and  now  the  market  value  of  tlie  silver  in  a  dollar  of  the  fractional  coin  is 
only  82^  cents. 

The  amount  coined  prior  to  November  1, 1880,  under  the  proviskms 
of  the  resumption  act,  which  substituted  silver  cc»n  for  fructional  cur- 
rency, was  $42,974,931,  To  this  has  been  added  a  very  large  sum  issued 
before  the  war,  atod  again  introduced  into  drculatiou  since  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  It  is  difficult  to  detmnine  the  amount  oi 
such  old  coinage  in  circulation,  but  it  is  believed  to  exceed  922,000,000 
Prior  to  the  act  of  June  9^  1879,  this  fractional  coin  filled  the  chaniids 
of  circulation,  especially  in  commercial  cities,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
passage  of  that  act  At  that  date  there  was  in  the  Treasury  $6,813,689 
fractional  coin;  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1880,  the  amount  wa« 
$24,629,489,  frt>m  which  it  appears  that  $17,815,900  has  been  rede^ned 
with  lawM  money.  The  whole  amount  in  the  Treasury  is  counted 
ae  a  part  of  its  reserve,  although  it  is  a  legal-tender  only  in  sums 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  is,  therefore,  not  available  as  cash 
for  general  purposes.  It  would  seem  wise  that  the  excess  not  needed 
for  chiuige  should  be  coined  into  standard  dollars,  and  that  any  far- 
ther fractional  coin,  hereafter  needed,  should  contain  silver  of  approxi- 
mate relative  v^ue  to  the  standard  coin.  The  nominal  profit  hereto- 
fore derived  from  this  coinage  is  quite  suf&cient  to  cover  the  cost  <^ 
this  change.  It  is  also  respectfully  suggested  that  the  act  of  July  9, 
1879,  should  be  repealed.  When  fractional  coin  is  issued  as  money,  it 
should  be  treated  like  other  coin,  to  be  received  by  the  Government 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  by  the  people,  but  not,  like  paper  money, 
to  be  redeemed.  If  it  must  be  classed  as  money  to  be  redeemed,  it 
should  be  6upx>orted  by  a  reserve,  like  other  redeemable  money. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  contains  much  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  national-banking  system,  and  gives  tables 
showing  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national  banks  ttom  the 
date  of  their  organization  to  the  present  time,  and  also  tables  showing 
the  number,  capital,  and  dei>osits  of  the  State  banks,  savings-banks, 
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and  private  bankers  of  the  conntry,  by  State; 
diTiaioDB,  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  capital  stock  of  tlie  national  banks  on  0( 
1457,553,850;   botijIus,  $120,518,583;  and  tbe  total  circulatiiJn  out- 
standing, {343,949,893. 

National  banks  are  orgaoifed  iu  every  State  of  the  Union  except 
Histissippi,  and  to  every  Territory  except  Arizona^  and  the  total  nnm< 
berin  operation  is  2,095,  vbich  is  the  greatest  anmber  that  has  been  in 
operation  at  any  one  time. 

The  Comptroller  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
operatioDS  of  tbe  national  banks  since  tbe  date  of  resnmptioQ  of  specie 
payments,  and  the  evils  as  welt  as  tbe  benefits  which  are  likely  to 
nise  trom  tbe  large  addition  of  coin  to  the  clrcnlatlng  medium  made 
dnce  that  date.       *  ,* 

Tbe  capital  stock  of  tbe  national  banks  is  $47,000,000  less  and  tbe 
snipltri  nearly  (14,000,000  less  than  at  the  oorresponding  date  ifa 
1876.  The  loans  of  the  banks  at  the  date  of  their  last  returns  were 
•1,037,000,000,  and  tbe  individual  deposits  $873,000,000,  tbe  highest 
points  reached  since  the  ot^anization  of  the  system,  tbe  loans  being 
$207,000,000  greater  and  the  individual  deposits  $253,000,000  greater 
than  in  October,  1878,  while  the  capital  tad  surplas  at  the  previous 
date  were  $6,000,000  in  excess  of  their  present  amounts. 

The  individoal  deposits  and  the  public,  private,  and  bank  doposita, 
not  deducting  the  amount  due  iVom  banks  and  tbe  amount  of  the 
Glearlng-honse  exchanges,  have  increased  more  than  $322,000,000, 
and  amount  to  the  nnprecedented  sum  of  $1,155,000,000. 

The  Comptroller  states  that  the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  low 
rates  of  interest,  have  made  it  difficult  for  capitalists  to  find  satisfactory 
investments,  and  that  he  baa,  therefore,  examined  the  statements  of 
the  banks  for  a  series  of  years  to  ascertain  if  the  banks  have  found  use 
ttfc  th^  increased  deposits.  The  amount  of  the  loans  of  the  banks  In 
New  York  city,  in  October,  1879  and  1880,  was  70.8  per  cent,  of  the 
capital,  Borplos,  and  net  deposits;  while  in  1878,  it  was  65.4  per 
cent;  in  1877,  68  per  cent;  and  in  1876,  65.1  i>er  cent.;  and  the 
loans  are  now  proportionably  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1873. 
The  resonrces  of  tbe  banks  in  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  coun- 
try are  shown  by  their  reports  for  October  1,  last,  to  have  been  then 
man  ftilly  employed  than  they  were  at  the  corresponding  dates  for 
the  two  previous  years,  although  tbeir  business  was  not  so  much  ex- 
tmded  as  it  was  during  the  four  years  following  tbe  crisis  of  1873. 
The  ratio  erf  the  loans  of  tbe  banks  in  the  conntiy  districts  to.  their 
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capital,  snrplus,  and  net  deposits  was,  on  October  1,  7.3  per  cent,  less 
than  it  was  at  fhe  corresponding  date  in  1875,  and  5.2  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1877.  The  opportunities  for  nsing  money  in  this  group  of 
banks  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  deposits,  and  their 
balances  in  other  banks  have  by  no  means  diminished. 

The  tables  given  by  the  Comptroller  show  that,  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  loans  of  ^the  banks  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  have  been  ex- 
tended to  a  much  greater  degree  proportionably  than  the  loans  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks  in 
New  York  have  been  unprecedentedly  low.  While  the  aggregate  law- 
ful-money reserve  has,  as  far  as  known,  always  been  held  by  this  class 
of  banks,  it  has  frequently  been  very  close,  some  of  the  bank!  expand- 
ing their  loans  beyond  reasonable  limits,  and  relying  upon  imports  of 
gold  and  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Treasury  to  replenish  their  deficient 
reserves. 

'  The  act  of  June  20, 1874,  repealed  the  law  requiring  reserves  to  be 
held  upon  circulation,  thus  largely  reducing  the  amount  of  legal  re- 
serve required.  The  enormous  increase  of  individual  and  bank  deposits 
during  the  last  year  should  not  be  accompanied  with  a  proportional 
increase  of  loans,  since  such  increase  would,  it  is  believed,  have  the 
effect,  indirectly,  of  increasing  the  market  prices  of  many  railroad 
and  other  stocks  and  bonds  largely  beyond  their  actual  value.  The 
banks  in  New  York  city  hold  more  than  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  of 
other  banks,  which  are  payable  on  demand,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  should  at  all  times  exhibit  great  strength  if  they 
would  keep  themselves  in  condition  for  an  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
and  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  those  dealers  who  confide  in  them. 

The  Oomptroller  gives  some  interesting  tables  showing  the  amount 
of  coin  and  currency  in  the  country  on  the  day  of  resumption  of  coin 
payments,  and  on  November  1  of  the  present  year,  together  with  the 
amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  banks,  and 
the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  people  outside  of  these  depositories, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  and 
in  the  banks  has  increased  more  than  $50,000,000  during  that  period, 
the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  people  has  also  increased  more  than 
$195,000,000. 

The  most  gratifying  exhibit  in  the  condition  of  the  national  banks 
is,  that  they  are  now  doing  business  upon  a  specie  basis,  the  amount 
of  gold  coin  held  by  the  national  banks  having  increased  since  the  day 
of  resumption  from  $35,039,201  to  $102,851,032,  which  is  but  about 
$18,000,000  less  than  the  whole  cash  reserve  required  by  law. 
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The  national  banks  hold  nearly  $200,000,000  of  United  States  bonds, 
which  will  mature  on  or  before  July  next. 

'nie  whole  amount  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  national 
banks  as  security  for  circulation  and  for  other  purposes  is  $403,369^50, 
and  the  average  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the  State  banks,  sav- 
ings-banks, and  private  bankers  for  the  six  months  ending  May  31, 
1S80,  as  shown  by  the  returns  to  this  Department  for  purposes  of  tax- 
ation, is  $228,053,104,  making  a  total  of  $631,422,454. 

The  profit  upon  circulation,  to  the  national  banks,  at  the  present  price 
of  brads  in  the  market  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  per 
eent  upon  the  capital  invested,  and  the  amount  of  State  and.  National 
taxes  is  iiore  than  four  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  circulation. 

The  banks  and  bankers  of  the  country  have  complained  that  the 
taxes  upon  bank  dex>osits  and  bank  capital  since  the  passage  of  the  first 
ifitemal-revenue  act,  have  been  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  amount 
piid  by  other  classes  of  property,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived,  as  hereinbefore  recommended,  when  Congress  might  prop- 
«riy  r^^d  aU  taxes  on  capital  and  deposits,  retaining  the  present  tax 
on  drcnlation.  * 

The  national-banking  system  has  ftdly  realized  all  the  expectations 
of  its  founders.  It  has  furnished  a  safe  currency,  of  uniform  circula- 
tion, carefiilly  guarded  against  counterfeiting,  protected  by  ample 
reserves,  and  promptly  redeemed  both  at  the  banks  and  the  Treasury. 
Ko  other  legislation  in  respect  to  these  important  corporations  seems 
to  be  required  at  the  present  session. 

PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

!nie  monetary  transactions  of  the  Government  have  been  conducted 
through  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  nine  assistant  treas- 
orers,  one  depositary,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  national-bank 
depositaries. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government,  amounting,  during  the  fiscal  year, 
as  shown  by  warrants,  to  $546,340,713  98,  were  deposited  as  follows: 
In  independent-treasury  offices,  $404,301,155  37 ;  in  national-bank  de- 
posit^mes,  $141,039,558  61. 

As  far  as  accounts  have  been  adjusted  for  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
appear  to  be  no  losses  to  the  Government  by  public  officers  engaged 
cither  in  the  receipt,  safe-keeping,  or  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys. 
It  ia  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  apprehension  of  loss  through 
the  issue  of  duplicates  of  coupon  bonds,  expressed  by  the  First  Gomp- 
tndler,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  has  proven  too  well  founded.    Upon 
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what  seemed  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  destraction  of  a  $500 
coupon  bond,  a  duplicate  was  issued  several  years  since,  and  subse- 
quently redeemed,  as  required  by  law.  Sometime  after  this  redemptioii 
the  original  bond  was  presented  intact  by  an  innocent  holder,  and,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller,  it  was  redeemed.  While  there 
seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  pay  this  bond,  the  availability  of 
any  existing  appropriation  for  the  purpose  may  be  questioned,  and 
Congress  will  be  asked  for  some  needed  legislation  to  meet  such  cases* 

Additional  legislation  to  authorize  the  refund  of  moneys  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  in  excess,  by  receivers  of  public  moneys,  is  recommended 
by  the  First  Comptroller  and  meets  with  my  approval. 

The  coinage  of  the  silver  three-cent  and  five-cent  pieces  wsCb  discon- 
tinued by  the  coinage  act  of  1873,^  and  that  of  the  silver  twenty-cent 
piece  by  the  act  of  May  2, 1878.  Since  the  act  of  June  9, 1879,  i)iovidin£^ 
for  the  exchange  of  subsidiary  coins  for  lawftd  money  of  the  United 
States,  a  large  amount  of  silver  coins  of  the  above-mentioned  denomina- 
tions has  accumulated  in  the  several  sub-treasury  offices.  These  coins 
iconstjitute  a  portion  of  the  Treasury  balance,  and,  as  they  are  not  again 
Ipaid  out  after  being  received  in  exchange  for  lawful  money,  they  become 
'Practically  unavailable  for  current  use.  The  necessary  legislation  for 
their  proper  disposition  is  recommended. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  accompanying  this  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  there  has  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year . .  $18,570,348,647  05 
•And  that  there  has  been  paid  out  upon  warrants  in 

consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  to  the 

same  date,  the  sum  of 18,334,854,201  C2 

Leaving  unexpended,  charged  to  the  Treasury,  the 
sum  of .235,494,445  43 

This  amount,  however,  is .  not  all  in  actual  cash,  but  is  made  up  of 
items  as  follows: 

Amount  deposited  with  the  States  under  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  23, 1836 $28, 101, 644  91 

Amount  arising  from  defalcations,  irredeema'ble 
bills,  &c ', 2,708,964  18 

Cash 204,683,836  34 

Total * 235,494,445  43 


As  the  first  two  items  are  not  available  for  disbursement,  it  would 
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o&necessary  to  cany  tliem  longer  as  part  of  the  balance;  h\x{ 
ndther  of  tlieai  can  be  disposed  of  without  authority  of  law,  though 
the  amonnt»8  repres^Lted  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  De- 
pttlment,  or  entirely  disappeared. 

The  first  amount  was  by  law  deposited  with  the  States,  uot  paid  to 
them,  and  the  Department  cannot  withdraw  it  without  further  au- 
thority. The  second  item  mentioned  arose  many  years  ago  from,  the 
£ulnre  of  State  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  which  the  GoTemment 
held,  and  of  public  officers  to  properly  account  for  moneys  received  by 
them  for  the  credit  of  the  Treasury.  These  items,  for  conveni^icey 
have  already  been  informally  omitted  from  the  current  cash  books  and 
the  monthly  debt  statements  of  the  Department.  There  are  aUo  a 
tew  oUier  items  of  like  character,  still  treated  as  cash,  on  which  no  such 
aetion  has  yet  been  taken.  To  their  amount  they  would  further 
ledoee  the  available  balsuice  on  hand.  A  full  statement  of  these  un* 
available  mnounts  has  been  published  for  several  years  in  the  annusd 
shorts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to  reimburse  the  Treas 
xaer  for  these  unavailable  amounts,  they  being  no  longer  under  his 
control,  though  he  is  charged  therewith,  and  to  charge  the  amounts  to 
the  parties  from  whom  they  are  respectively  due.  Such  a  course  would 
take  no  money  from  the  Treasury,  would  relieve  no  public  debtor  from 
any  legal  liability,  while  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  accounts  of  the 
Ireasaiy,  and  would  cause  the  books  of  the  Department  to  show 
always  the  real  instead  of  the  apparent  balance  of  cash  on  hand  avail- 
able for  disbursement 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  apparent  discrepancies  which  have 
ariaen  from  these  unavailable  amounts  are  due  to  no  fault  of  account- 
iDg  or  book-keeping.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
amoant  of  these  unavailable  items,  together  with  the  actual  money  in 
the  Treasury,  makes  precisely  the  amount  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
Treasury  and  not  expended,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  several  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department.  No  better  proof  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  accounts  of  the  great  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government  have 
been  kept  could  be  asked  for  or  obtained. 

The  amount  of  money  reported  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
mer  is  not,  however,  the  entire  amount  of  public  moneys  held  by  inde- 
pendent-treasury-  officers  and  depositary  banks.  As  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Government  these  officers  and  banks  have  held  the  funds  advanced 
tor  disbursement  to  public  officers,  and  also  other  funds  in  trust  for  the 
redcmx^tion  of  national-bank  notes  and  for  other  i)urposes,  aggregat* 
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iug  a  moutlily  average  during  the  past  year  of  over  sixty  millious  of 
dollars.  Under  the  existing  system,  by  whicli  the  Government  practi- 
cally holds  and  disburses  its  own  money  and  that  of  its  officers,  the 
fiscal  operations  are  conducted  without  disturbance,  embarrassment 
or  favoritism,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  was 
1180,522,06400;  therevenue  for  the  preceding  year  was  $137,250,047  70, 
an  increase  of  $49,272,016  90.  This  large  gain  was  due  in  part  to  an 
'exceptional  demand  for  certain  classes  of  foreign  merchandise,  princi- 
pally iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
maintained  during  the  present  year.  Of  this  sum,  about  $42,000,000 
was  collected  on  sugar;  $18,500,000,  on  man  ufacturesof  silk;  $19,000,000, 
on  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel ;  $10,000,000,  on  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton; $29,000,000,  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool;  and  $6,000,000, 
on  wines  and  spirits,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $125,000,000  collected 
on  these  six  classes  of  articles.  The  precise  amounts,  however,  cannot 
be  given,  because  the  statistics  are  based,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  un- 
liquidated entries. 

The  expenses  for  collection  for  the  past  year  were  $5,995,878  06,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $510,099  03,  occasioned  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  increase  ^  the  importation  of  bulky  articles. 

The  expenses  of  collection  and  i)ercentage  of  cost  for  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows : 

Expenses.      *  Percentage. 

1877 $6,501,037  57  4.00 

1878 5,826,974  32  4.41 

1879 5,485,779  03  3.94 

1880 5,995,878  06  3.18 

It  is  believed  that,  by  reason  of  the  vigilance  of  the  customs  officers, 
frauds  upon  the  customs  revenue  have  not  during  the  past  year  been  so 
extensive  as  formerly.  The  measures  referred  to  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Secretary  for  a  more  faithful  collection  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
have  been  continued  in  force,  but  they  are  and  should  be  regarded 
as  but  temporary,  and  not  as  justifying  longer  delay  in  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  place  this  most  important  feature  of  our  com- 
merce upon  a  foundation  which  will  enable  the  Government  and  the 
importers  to  conduct  their  business  with  greater  certainty  than  at 
l)resent.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  settlement  of  this  much-vexed 
question  may  be  made  by  Congress  at  its  present  session. 
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llioprosent  tariff  is  but  a  compilation  of  laws  passed  duriDg  many 
succeeding  years,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Government  from 
time  to  time.  These  laws  have  famished  the  greater  part  of  our  reTenuo, 
and  have  incidentally  protected  and  diversified  home  manufactures. 
13ie  general  principle  upon  which  they  are  founded  is  believed  to  be 
wise  and  salutary.  No  marked  or  sudden  change,  which  would  tend  to 
destioy  or  injure  domestic  industries  built  upon  faith  in  the  stability 
of  existiDg  laws,  should  be  made  in  them.  Ghanges,  however,  have 
occurred  in  the  value  of  some  articles,  caused  mainly  by  important 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  mode  of  manufacture.  These 
have  produced  irregularities  and  incongruities  in  the  rates  of  taxation, 
80  that  on  some  articles  the  duties  have  become  prohibitory,  while 
m  others  the  rate  of  taxation  is  too  low.  Some  duties  ad  valorem 
might,  with  the  experience  acquired  under  existing  laws,  be  con- 
verted into  specific  duties.  Many  articles  which  do  not  compete  with 
domestic  industry,  and  yield  but  a  small  amount  of  revenue,  might 
be  added  to  the  firee  list.  The  changes  suggested  would  tend  to  sim- 
plify the  work  of  appraisement,  remove  the  irritations  among  business 
m^  which  so  often  arise  in  an  enforcement  of  the  laws  imiK)sing  du« 
ties  ad  valorem,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  collection.  Former  reports  of 
tlie  Secretary  exhibit  many  facts,  showing'  in  detail  the  necessity  of 
audi  modifications. 

By  section  2501  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  an  additional  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  imposed  on  all  goods  (except  wool,  raw  cotton, 
and  raw  silk)  the  growth  or  production  of  countries  east  of  the  Gape 
<tf  Good  Hope,  when  imported  into  the  United  States  from  places 
west  of  the  cape.  Goffee  produced  in  the  Dutch  Golonial  possessions 
beyond  the  cape,  and  imported  &om  places  this  side  of  the  cape,  has 
been  charged  with  this  additional  duty.  The  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty 
witii  the  Ifetherlands,  of  February  26, 1853,  provides  that  discriminating 
dnties  against  tea  and  coffee,  the  products  of  the  iK)sse8sions  of  the 
Netherlands,  shall  be  removed  by  the  United  States  whenever  the  dis- 
criminating export-duties  imposed  by  the  government  of  the  I^ether- 
lands  in  &vor  of  direct  shif^ments  to  Holland  of  the  products  of  its 
ccdonial  x>ossessions  are  removed.  The  discriminating  export-duties 
were  sometime  since  removed  by  the  Netherlands  government,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty,  to 
remove  the  discriminating  im]port-duties  on  tea  and  coffee  produced 
intiie  possessions  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  recommended  that  early 
aetion  be  taken  by  Gongress  in  the  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  discriminating 
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duties  imposed  by  section  2501  of  tlie  Eevised  Statates,  should  not 
be  altogether  repealed*  The  provision  of  law  now  embodied  in  that 
section  was  originally  parsed  to  encourage  the  direct  shipment  to  the 
United  States  of  goods  around  the  Gape  oi  Gk>od  Hope,  as  against 
the  shipment  of  such  goods  to  Europe  and  their  transshipment  thenoe 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Suez  Canal  has,  however,  so  ^langed  the  course  of  trade,  tbat 
most  of  the  goods  which  are  produced  beyond  the  cape  and  imported 
into  the  United  States  are  sent  to  European  porta  and  transshipped 
thenoe  f(^  the  United  States.  It  therefore  often  becomes  difficult  to 
decide  whether  such  goods,  wh^i  shipped  from  the  country  of  prodae- 
tion,  were  destined  for  the  American  or  European  markets,  the  ship- 
ments being  rardy  made  on  through-bills  of  lading.  The  total  revenue 
derived  from  this  80iu*ce  for  the  past'year  was  only  $167,436  31.  '  It 
is  recommended  that  the  proviskm  of  law  in  question  be  repealed. 

INTERNAL  REVENT7E. 

From  the  various  souroes  of  taxation  under  the  intemal-revcnoe 
laws,  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juim  30, 1880,  were  aa 
follows : 

From  spirits 9^1,1S5,598  79 

From  tobacco 38,870,140  08 

From  fermented  liquors 12,829,802  84 

From  banks  and  bankers 3,350,985  28 

From  penalties, &c 383,755  08 

From  adhesive-stamps 7,668,394  22 

From  arrears  of  taxes  under  repealed  laws 228, 027  73 

Total 124,516,614  03 


The  foregCHUg  statement  does  not  indode  the  tax  collected  by  tlie 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  frtMn  natiomd  banks,  which  amonnts  to 
$7,014,971  44. 

The  amount  of  collections  exhibited  in  fiie  foregoing  table  includes 
commissions  on  sales  of  stamps,  paid  in  kind,  as  well  as  amounts  ool* 
lected  in  1879,  but  not  deposited  till  within  the  last  fiscal  year.  An 
apparent  variation  consequently  arises  between  the  amounts  <tf  oolleo* 
tions  given  in  tiie  tables  and  tiM)se  shown  by  the  covering  warrants  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  increase  of  the  revenue  from  spirits  duriing  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $8,616,224  10.    But  there  was  a  decreaee  in  the  revenue  ficom  to- 
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baooo  in  its  Tarioas  lorms  of  mauufacture^  for  the  same  period,  of 
$1,264,862  57,  which  was  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  redaction 
in  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  that  commodity.  The  increa^  of  income 
from  the  tax  on  fermented  liquors  was  $2,100,482  76.  The  total  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  was  $11 ,934,075  99. 
The  increase  of  revenue  from  taxes  on  banks  and  bankers  was  but 
$152401  69  over  the  income  for  1879.  The  total  increase  of  internal 
revenue,  after  deduction  of  the  decrease  of  income  firom  tobacco  and  the 
decrease  from  collections  on  the  arrears  of  taxes,  was  $10,588,147  15. 
The  Secretary  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  stability 
in  tiie  rates  imposed  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  fermented  liquors.  These 
articles  are  regarded  by  idl  Governments  as  proper  objects  of  taxation. 
Any  reduction  in  the  rates  imposes  a  heavy  loss  to  the  owner  of  the 
ftock  on  hand,  whUe  an  increase  operates  as  a  bounty  to  such  owner. 
When  the  rate  is  fixed,  the  trade  adapts  itself  to  it.  A  change  dis- 
turbs the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  As 
already  suggested,  the  time  is  opportune  for  reducing  the  subjects  of 
internal  taxation  to  the  articles  named  and  the  taxes  on  circulating- 
notes  of  ban^.  1?he  taxes  proposed  to  be  repealed  yielded  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

From  banks  and  bankers  other  than  national $3, 350, 985  28 

From  national  banks  other  t^an  on  circulation 4, 438, 134  80 

From  adhesive  stamps 7,668,394  22 

In  all 15,457,514  30 

In  case  of  such  repeal,  ample  time  shonld  be  given  to  exhaust  the 
tax-paid  stamps  without  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  exports  and  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise $823,946  353 

Exports  of  foreign  merchandise 11, 692, 305 

Total 835,038,65^ 

Imports  of  merchandise 607,954,740 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise $167, 683, 912 

Aggregate  of  exports  and  imports ^.•. 1, 503, 593, 404 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  therewas  an  increase  of  $125,199,217 
hi  the  value  of  exports  of  merchandise,  and  an  increase  of  $222,176,971 
In  the  value  of  imports.    The  annual  average  of  the  excess  of  such 
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]iui)orts  over  exports  for  teu  years  previous  to  June  30,  1873,  was 
$104,706,922,  but  for  tbe  last  live  years  there  bas  been  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $920,955,387 — 
au  annual  average  of  $184,191,077.  The  specie  value  of  the  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise  increased  from  $376,616,473  in  1870,  to 
$823,946,353  in  1880— an  increase  of  $447,329,880,  or  119  per  ceat. 
The  imports  of  merchandise  increased  from  $435,958,408  in  1870,  to 
$667,954,746  in  1880— an  increase  of  $231,996,338,  or  53  per  cent. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  theexports  of  wheat,  wheat-flour, 
and  com,  as  compared  with  similar  exports  of  the  preceding  year,  of 
$78,253,837,  or  39  per  cent.;  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
cotton  of  $49,231,655,  or  30.3  per  cent.;  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  provisions  of  $10,184,592,  or  8.7  per  cent. ;  and  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  live  animals  of  $4,394,366,  or  38.3  per  cent.  There  has 
also  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  value  of  the*exports  of  tallow,  oil- 
cake, vegetable-oils,  seeds,  clocks  and  watehes,  hops,  wool,  and  a  few 
other  commodities.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  breadstuffs  constituted 
35  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  cot- 
ton 27  per  cent,  and  provisions  15  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  past  year  exceeded  such  imi>orts 
during  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  leading 
articles,  showing  marked  increase  in  quantity  or  value  imported,  are 
coffee,  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  and  tea,  all  of  which  are  firee  of  duty, 
and  copper,  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  fruits,  glass,  iron 
and  steel,  lead,  leather,  precious  stones,  leaf  tobacco,  wool,  and  zinc. 
The  imports  of  unmanufactured  wool  increased  from  39,000,000  pounds 
in  1879  to  over  128,000,000  pounds  in  1880.  The  value  of  the  imports 
of  railroad-bars  of  iron*^d  steel  increased  from  $70,071  in  1879,  to 
$4,952,286  in  1880. 

During  each  year  from  1862  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  specie 
exceeded  the  imports  thereof.  The  largest  excess  of  such  exports  over 
imports  was  reached  during  the  year  1864,  when  it  amounted  to 
$92,280,919.  But  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  the  imports  of 
coin  and  bullion  exceeded  the  exports  thereof  by  $75,891,391.  During 
July,  August,  September,  and  October  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
imports  of  specie  were  $47,940,805,  and  the  exi)ort8  were  $4,721,828, 
making  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $43,218,977. 

The  large  and  continued  excess  of  the  value  of  the  exiK)rts  of  mer- 
chandise over  the  imports  of  merchandise  appears  to  render  it  probable 
that  we  shall  see  a  continuation  of,  and,  perhaps,  a  large  increase  in,  the 
flow  of  specie  into  this  country. 
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EXPORTATION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE. 

In  a  letter  of  February  19, 1880,  from  this  Department  to  tbe  Si)eaker 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  known  as  plenro-pneumonia,  or  lung- 
plague,  in  neat-cattle,  and  some  recommendations  were  made  as  to  the 
proper  l^islation  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  disease  has  never  existed  in  this  country 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  that  it  has  not  for  a  long  time 
existed  in  Canada,  or  in  this  country  near  the  line  of  Canada.  The 
exportation  of  live  homed  cattle  from  the  United  States  is  very  large, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  cattle  going  mostly  to  Great  Britain.  For 
the  eight  months  ended  August  31, 1880,  the  value  of  such  animals 
exi>orted  was  $12,462,837,  which  is  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  ex- 
portation for  the  same  period  in  1879. 

By  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain,  all  American 
cattle  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  arrival  within  ten  days.  The 
effect  of  this  order  is  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  any  but  fat  cattle; 
3ad  it  entails  great  loss  as  to  that  class  of  animals,  by  compelling  the 
immediate  slaughter  of  such  as  are  injured,  or  become  sick  upon  the 
voy^;e,  and  therefore  of  little  value  for  food.  It  also  prevents  the 
owners  from  driving  the  cattle  from  the  port  of  importation  to  a  better 
•market,  or  frt)m  keeping  them  until  the  market  improves.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  large  demand  in  England  for  store  or  stock-cattle, 
to  be  fed  and  fa^ttened  in  that  country  for  its  own  markets,  a  demand 
which  this  country  could  supply  to  an  unlimited  extent.  It  is  believed 
that  this  trade,  if  unrestricted,  might  far  exceed  the  trade  in  fat  cattle. 
The  losses  and  embarrassments  by  reason  o^,the  order  for  immediate 
slaughter  are,  commercially  considered,  very  great.  The  British  gov- 
enuD^it,  however,  is  ready  to  rescind  it  when  it  may  be  done  without 
danger  of  spreading  pleuro-pneumonia  in  their  country  through  impor- 
tations fix>m  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  the  rescission  of  the  order  has  been  the  subject  of  offi- 
cial discussion  between  this  Government  and  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  It  is  believed  that  whenever  Con- 
gress makes  provision  for  the  extinetion  or  prevention  of  the  disease, 
or  for  such  security  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  from  the  West  to  the 
seaboard  as  will  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  cattle  shipped 
from  our  ports,  or  any  of  them,  will  not  carry  infection  with  them,  the 
order  of  Council  requiring  immediate  slaughter  will  be  rescinded. 

The  recommendation  that  a  commission  be  created,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  investigate  reports  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  and  to 
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collect  information  respecting  it,  reporting  the  results  to  some  Depart- 
ment for  official  publication,  is  renewed.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  such  commission  be  authorized  to  co-operate  with  State  and  munici* 
pal  authorities,  and  corporations  and  persons  engaged  in  the  transx>ortar 
tion  of  neat-cattle,  and  establish  regulations  for  the  safe  conveyance 
of  such  cattle  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  shipment 
of  them,  so  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  disease;  and  tJiat 
such  commission,  also,  may  establish  such  quarantine  stations  and 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  by  importations  &om  abroad.  It  is  believed  that  the  legisla- 
tion thus  indicated,  properly  executed,  will  induce  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  rescind  its  order  for  immediate  slaughter,  and  thus 
promote  a  very  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  neat-cattle  &om 
this  country.  Whether  Congress  should  go  further,  and  undertake 
the  extirpation  of  the  disease  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  is  a 
question  of  more  difficulty,  and  it  is  deemed  best  to  leave  that  part  of 
the  subject  for  independent  consideration. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  records  of  the  Eegister  of  the  Treasury  show  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1880,  was  4,068,034  tons.  Of  this  amount  1,362.810  tons 
were  comprised  in  2,378  vessels  registered  for  the  foreign  trade,  and 
2,715,224  tons  in  22,334  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  138,723  tons  in  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  a  decrease  of  37,167  tons  in 
such  as  were  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade. 

The  vessels  built  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  their  tonnage,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table|: 

Number.       Tonnage. 

Sailing-vessels 460  69,057 

Steam-vessels 348  78,864 

Oanal-boats  enrolled 17  1,887 

Barges 77  17,612 

Total 902         167,410 

The  decrease  in  the  tonnage  built  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  36,620  tons. 

TRADE  IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BOTTOMS. 

Th^  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  seaboard  i>orts  from 
foreign  countries  was  13,768,137  tons  during  the  year  ended  June  30 
1879,  and  15,240,534  tons  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  showing  an  increase 
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of  1,472^7  tons,  or  about  10^  per  cent  The  American  tonnage  entered 
ATi|ihit<^  an  increase  of  only  78,631  tons,  or  2^  per  cent^  while  the 
ftroign  showed  an  increase  of  1|393,766  ions,  or  about  13  per  cent  The 
toinafpe  in  these  cases  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  en- 
tries  of  vessels  and  not  <m  the  number  of  vessels,  and  is  restricted  to 
the  seaboard  x>orts.  Of  the  merchandise  brought  in  at  seaboard,  lake, 
and  river  ports  d^jiring  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  amount  of  the  value  of 
$148,317,368,  was  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  $503,494,913  in 
foreign;  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  an  amount  of  the  value  of 
$109,028,860  was  shipped  in  American  and  $720,770,521  in  foreign 
vessels.  Of  the  combined  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  17  per 
cent  only  of  the  total  value  was  conveyed  in  American  vessels. 

In  1856  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
was  carried  in  American  vessels,  while  last  year  but  17  per  cent  was 
curried  in  such  vessels,  though  the  total  volume  of  commerce  has  risen 
from  a  value  of  $724,000,000,  to  over  $1,500,000,000. 

The  disproportion  between  the  commodities  carried  in  American  and 
those  carried  in  foreign  vessels  still  continues,  and  is  even  greater  than 
during  the  fiscal  year  1879,  the  amount  of  merchandise  transported 
in  our  vessels  during  the  fiscal  year  1880,  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
value,  being  five  per  cent  less  than  that  transported  during  the  former 
year. 

The  foreign  carrying-trade  in  American  bottoms  is  more  than  50  per 
cent  less  than  it  has  been,  or  than  it  might  be,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to 
save  to  the  country  the  annual  fireightage  on  merchandise  of  the  value 
of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  only  course  to  reach  that  re- 
sult would  seem  to  be  to  increase  our  registered  shipping.  But  while 
tiie  ordinary  demand  for  increased  tonnage  causes  no  annual  increase 
in  the  building  of  vessels,  the  only  method  available,  as  a  measure  of 
public  polii^,  of  effecting  such  an  increase,  is  either  to  allow  American 
dtixens  the  privilege  of  jmrchasing  vessels  of  foreign  build,  to  give  a 
bounty  on  home-built  vessels,  or  to  await  the  increase  of  American-built 
vessels  and  their  tardy  substitution  in  the  foreign  trade  for  those  of  other 
nationalities.  Doubtless  the  number  of  vessels  of  home-build  will  be 
adequate  in  time  to  take  up  the  freightage  lost  to  American  bottoms 
in  consequence  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  At  present,  however,  the 
demand  for  vessels  to  carry  on  our  immense  import  and  exjiort  trade 
does  not  seem  to  so  stimulate  the  ship-building  industry  as  to  prevent 
an  annual  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships  built  The  present  £EU3ili- 
ties  for  freighting  in  foreign  vessels  appear  to  be  a  greater  discour- 
agement to  that  industry  than  would  be  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
SQch  vessels. 
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PRBYENTION  OF  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

In  1864,  Congress  established  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  pre- 
venting  collisions  on  the  water  which  are  still  in  force.  The  prmcipal 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  have  recently  concurred  in  adopting  a 
new  code  of  regulations  for  the  same  purpose.  These  regulations 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  September  last.  In  many  }}omtB 
they  differ  materially  firom  those  adopted  in  1864  which  govern 
our  own  mercantile  and  naval  marine.  The  result  is,  that  our  vessels 
are  subject,  in  certain  contingencies,  to  one  set  of  rules  for  navigation 
in  foreign  waters  and  to  different  ones  when  sailing  in  our  own.  In 
cases  of  collision  accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  liabilities,  which 
vary  with  the  waters  in  which  they  are  employed,  most  foreign  man- 
time  courts  conforming  in  their  decrees  to  the  new  regulations,  while 
our  own  adhere  to  the  regulations  of  1864. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  uncertain  status  of  our  vessels  be  re- 
moved by  the  prompt  acceptance  by  statute  of  the  regulations  sJready 
adopted  by  other  nations,  leaving  the  correction  or  amendment  of 
the  regulations  to  international  arrangement  if  Congress  should 
consider  such  amendment  imperatively  required. 

INTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

The  reports  of  tonnage  moved  on  the  principal  trunk-railroad  lines 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  recent  data  in  regard  to  traffic  on  inland 
water  lines  and  coastwise  upon  the  ocean,  indicate  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  past 
year.  Bailroads  now  constitute  the  principal  avenues  of  our  internal 
trade.  .The  traffic  over  the  four  east  and  west  trunk  lines  greatly  ex- 
ceeds in  value  both  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries  and  the  commerce  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  for  continuous  traffic  by  means  of 
combinations  entered  into  between  connecting  railroads  and  betwe^i 
railroads  and  ocean-steamer  lines  at  the  principal  seaports  of  the 
country,  the  interior  cities  are  now  able  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  also  able  to  engage  in  direct 
foreign  commerce,  both  as  to  the  exportation  of  American  products  to 
other  countries  and  to  the  imj^ortation  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the 
United  States.  Through  these  facilities  all  the  principal  cities  of  .the 
countiy  have  been  brought  into  direct  competition  with  each  other. 
The  sphere  of  the  commercial  operations  of  each  city  has  been  greatly 
extended,  while  competition  has  become  sharper  and  profits  have  been 
reduced  to  a  narrower  maigin.    The  varied  productions  and  indostri^ 
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(tf  the  different  States  and  sections  of  our  country  present  highly  fovor- 
able  conditions  for  the  development  of  internal  trade.  Already  our 
internal  commerce  many  times  exceeds  in  value  our  foreign  commerce. 
Its  rapidly -increasing  importance  seems  to  justify  a  more  liberal  appro- 
priation than  has  heretofore  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  presenting  annually  information  in  regard  to  it,  especially  such 
information  as  may  be  of  service  for  the  use  of  Congress. 

CLAIMS. 

The  necessity  of  legislation  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  several  former  reports.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
repeat  in  detail  the  reasons  which  exist  for  the  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ures whicli  have  heretofore  been  recommended.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  call  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  a  condensed  statement,  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  is  prox>08ed  to  accomplish. 

As  suggested  in  a  former  report,  the  great  object  of  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  claims  is,  to  render  their  adjustment  speedy  and  final, 
uid  to  discourage  the  allowance  of  old  demands,  or  the  re-examination 
of  those  already  settled.  A  general  provision  of  law  by  which  all 
important  disputed  questions  of  law  or  fact  may  be  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  trial,  would  greatly  relieve  the  officers  of  this  De- 
partment, and  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice.  That  tribunal 
adopts  the  methods  used  by  all  courts  of  justice  for  ascertaining  the 
troth,  which  include  the  requirement  of  the  best  evidence  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits ;  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  instead 
offtr  j»ar/«  statements ;  and  public  hearings,  and  a  public  record  of 
proceedings.  In  such  legislation  express  provision  should  be  made 
against  the  rehearing  of  claims  which  have  been  once  abjudicated  in 
any  court,  or  by  Congress,  or  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  that  have  been  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitations. 

The  former  recommendation  that  some  limitation  of  time  within 
which  claims  against  the  Government  shall  be  prosecuted,  or,  for  want 
of  such  prosecution,  be  forever  barred,  is  renewed.  For  the  reasous 
which  have  introduced  statutes  of  limitation  into  the  codes  of  all  civil- 
ized nations,  it  is  again  recommended  that  it  be  provided  by  law  that 
no  claim  pending  in  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  shall  be  al- 
lowed unless  presented  for  payment  within  six  years  after  such  claim 
has  accrued,  with  the  usual  exception  in  the  case  of  those  prevented  by 
mfancy  or  otherwise  from  presenting  their  claims  within  such  time, 
and  that  provisions  of  a  similar  character  in  £ftvor  of  those  against 
whom  the  (Government  holds  claims  may  be  enacted.  The  Department 
6  Ab 
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ia  well  organized  for  the  investigation  of  claims  aocming  in  the  oordi- 
nary  coarse  of  current  bosiness,  and  decisions  thereon  by  the  accoant- 
ing  officers  made  final  by  existing  laws  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
Ooort  of  Claims  or  any  other  tribunal  for  examination. 

TBIBUNAJL  FOB  TRIAL  OP  REVENUE  CASES. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  customs  business  of  the  country  is  trans- 
acted at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  multiplicity  of  suits  growing  out 
of  the  vast  amount  of  business  constantly  crowds  the  dockets  of  the 
courts,  so  that  there  is  great  delay  in  the  decision  of  cases.  The  speedy 
decision  of  customs  cases  is  of  great  importance  both  to  the  Gt)vemment 
and  to  the  importers,  and  great  embarrassment  ensues  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  customs  laws  from  the  usual  delay  of  three  or  four  years 
before  a  final  decision  can  be  reached. 

The  Secretary  renews  his  recommendation  that  a  special  tribunal 
be  created  by  law  for  the  trial  of  customs-revenue  cases  at  the  i)ort  of 
New  York. 

He  also  repeats  his  recommendation  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be  authorized,  in  cases  of  variance  between  the  appraised  vaiue^ 
or  classification  for  duty,  of  similar  merchandise  at  two  or  more  ports 
of  the  United  States,  to  prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  board 
of  general  appraisers,  or  a  msyority  of  them,  may  decide  upon  the  true 
dutiable  value  or  classification  of  such  imports;  and  that  authority  be 
given  for  the  appointment  of  three  additional  general  appraisers. 

BUREAU  OP  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

During  the  year  the  buildiug  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20, 1878,  has  been  completed, 
and  the  bureau  has  been  removed  from  the  Treasury-Department 
building,  without  occasioning  any  material  delay  in  its  business,  and 
successfully  established  in  its  new  quarters. 

The  bureau  now  has  superior  facilities  for  executing  the  work  per- 
taining to  it;  and,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  work  can  beexe- 
cuted  therein  more  safely  and  more  economically,  all  things  considered, 
than  elsewhere,  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  all  tJie 
work  of  engraving  and  plate-printing,  required  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  be  performed  in  the  bureau. 

PRINTING  INTERNAL-REVENUE  STAMPS. 

In  making  the  appropriation  for  ''dies,  paper,  and  stamps"  for  the 
present  fiscal  yeai*.  Congress  required  that  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  internal-revenue  stamps  should  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  of  the  Treasury  Department,  provided  the  cost  did  not 
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exeeed  the  |Hrioe  paid  under  existing  ^ntracts.  In  accordance  with 
UoB  TeqniTementy  an  estimate  was  procured  from  the  bureau  for  the 
printiDg  of  certain  internal-revenue  stamps,  then  being  done  under 
contract  with  the  American  Bank-Kote  Company  of  Kew  York,  and,  as 
the  rates  proposed  in  the  estimate  appeared  to  be  lower  than  those 
paid  to  the  company,  the  contract  with  the  company  was  annulled  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  printing  of 
the  stamps  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, where  it  is  now  being  done  with  advantage  to  the  Government. 

DISTINCTIVE  PAPER, 

l%e  new  distinctive  paper,  the  adoption  and  manu&cture  of  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  has  been  used  for  printing 
notes,  certificates,  checks,  and  other  obligations  since  January  last, 
and  has  been  found  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Government  in 
all  re8i)ects.  It  is  believed  that  the  special  features  of  this  paper  will 
afford  increased  protection  against  counterfeiting,  while  its  superior 
quality,  and  consequent  longer  hfe  while  in  circulation,  renders  its 
adoption  a  measure  of  economy  as  well  as  safety. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  its 
I«ice  below  that  paid  for  the  paper  heretofore  used  will  b,e  not  less 
than  $50,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  If  a  large  supply  of  paper 
should  be  required  for  an  issue  of  bonds  during  the  year,  the  saving 
win  be  correspondingly  greater. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  ESTABLISmiENT. 

The  light-house  Establishment  continues  in  its  usual  satisfactory 
oondition.  During  the  fiscal  year  it  has  put  into  operation  twenty- 
five  new  light-houses,  eighty-two  new  river-lights,  one  new  fog-signal, 
elevtti  new  automatic  whistling-buoys,  and  fifteen  new  buoys  of  the 
ocdinary  kind.  It  has  discontinued  eight  lights,  which  were  no  longer 
needed,  imd  has  changed  the  characteristics  of  twelve  others,  so  that 
tbey  will  be  more  useful  than  heretofore  to  commerce  and  navigation. 

I3ie  board  has  continued  the  work  of  changing  the  burners  of  the 
smaller  lights  in  the  several  light-house  districts,  so  as  to  substitute 
mineral-oil  for  lard-oil  as  an  illuminant,  until  mineral-oil  is  now  used 
in  aU  its  lights,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  orders.  The  board  has  also,  by 
careful  and  long-continued  experiment,  been  enabled  to  use  mineral- 
oil  as  an  illuminant  on  light-ships  and  in  screw-pile  lighthouses,  as  it 
is  believed,  without  danger  to  these  isolated  stations.  In  so  doing  it 
has,  in  each  instance,  increased  the  power  of  the  light,  while  it  has  at 
tbe  same  time  decreased  its  cost. 
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The  board  has  coutinaed  its  experiments  with  the  electric  light  as 
far  as  was  possible  in  the  laboratory.  It  will  be  nnable  to  determine 
its  practical  value  until  it  has  a  working-test  in  a  light-house.  It  has 
again  submitted  an  estimate  for  this  purpose,  which  is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  curious  and  interesting  experiments  of  the  board,  to  ascertain 
the  laws  of  sound  when  acting  through  fog  and  snow,  have  been  con- 
tinued,  and  seem  to  be  tending  to  practical  results  of  importance  to 
commerce. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVBY. 

In  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the  work  of  its  several  branches  has 
advanced  steadily.  For  public  uses  essential  in  engineering  and  in 
local  development  generally,  information  is  gathered  by  a  compre- 
hensive system,  which  gives  results  of  great  exactness.  Eelative 
positions  along  the  coast  and  on  the  continent  are  ascertained  by 
final  measurements.  Permanent  dangers  to  navigation  are  carefully 
marked  on  the  charts  of  the  survey,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  and  sailing-lines.  The  publication  of  a  third 
volume  of  the  Atlantic  Goast  Pilot,  with  sailing  directions  and  descrip 
tions  of  the  local  dangers,  is  in  progress,  and  good  advance  has  been 
made  in  a  compilation  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Pacific  coast.  For  the 
principal  ports  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
tide-tables  are  computed  one  year  in  advance,  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  navigators.  All  the  publications  of  the  survey  are  in  great  request. 
The  demand  for  its  charts  has  greatly  increased.  Of  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  points  determined  in  latitude  and  longitude  along 
the  coast,  and  in  parts  of  the  interior,  the  intervening  distances  and 
bearings  of  the  junction-lines  are  recorded  in  the  of&ce,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  ground-marks;  and  thus,  what  was  indispensable  for  tlie 
coast  developYnent  avails  for  State  surveys'.  The  requisitions  for  such 
data  increase  in  number  yearly.  The  annual  reports  of  the  survey 
show  that  the  Engineer  department,  the  Light-house  Board,  harbor 
commissions,  and  State  authorities  have  drawn  largely  from  this  source 
for  information  necessary  in  connection  with  proposed  improvements. 
Calls  are  frequent  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  compass  for  the  past  as 
well  as  for  the  present  time.  For  the  present  era  the  vanation  in  all  part« 
of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  a  map  published  within  the  year. 
Deep-sea  soundings  made  within  the  year  have  incidentally  added 
subjects  of  special  interest  for  the  study  of  naturalists.  Within  the 
year  the  survey  has  co-operated  with  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commis- 
sion. 
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THS  MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERYIOE. 

Tfee  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  re- 
ports that  24,860  seamen  were  afforded  relief  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1880,  and  290,501  days'  relief  in  hospital  were  furnished ; 
13,697  patientH  were  treated  at  the  dispensaries ;  795  persons  were  ex- 
amined physically  as  a  preliminary  to  shipping  them;  2,870  pilots  were 
examined  for  color-blindness,  of  whom  64  were  found  to  be  color-blind; 
and  25  seamen,  hopelessly  diseased,  have  been  furnished  transportation 
from  hospitals  to  their  own  homes.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  cost  per 
etgffta  has  been  reduced  to  $16 18,  the  lowest  rate  yet  reached.  The  ordi- 
naiy  expenses  of  the  service  have  been  $370,744  64,  and  the  extraordi- 
naiy  expenses  $31,440  85,  making  a  total  of  $402,185  49,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon-Gtoneral. 

13ie  first  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1875,  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  ^^ cause  to  be  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  average  number  of 
seamen  required  in  the  safe  and  ordinary  navigation  of  registered,  en- 
rolled, and  licensed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  basing  such  schedule 
upon  the  differences  in  rig,  tonnage,  and  kind  of  traffic;''  and,  after 
its  pr^aration,  to  assess  and  collect  hospital-dues  from  the  master  or 
owner  of  the  vessel  ni)on  the  average  number  of  seamen  as  set  forth  in 
the  schedule.  The  Department  has  made  every  effort  to  prepare  such 
a  scdiedole  as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  has  found 
it  to  be  impossible.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  provision 
be  repealed.  The  details  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon-General. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  last  annual  report  relative  to 
statutory  provisions  for  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  medical 
corps  of  this  service,  and  for  the  compulsory  physical  examination  of 
seamen,  are  respectfully  renewed. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  return  to  the  marine-hospital  fnnd 
pf  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  all  property  originally  purchased  for  or  pro- 
duced from  it,  such  proceeds  being  now  covered  into  the  Treasury.  There 
18  now  in  the  Department,  as  a  special  deposit,  $1,309  14,  unclaimed 
money  of  deceased  seamen,  and  there  are  in  the  several  custom-houses 
and  marine-hospitals  unclaimed  effects,  such  as  watches,  jewelry,  and 
dothingy  of  considerable  value.  It  is  recommended  that  the  sale  ot 
such  effects  be  authorized,  and  that  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  un- 
daimed  money  referred  to,  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  marine-hospital  fnnd. 

The  Secretary  recommends  that  a  National  Snug  Harbor  or  Sailor^' 
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Home  be  established  by  law  for  the  reception  of  destitute  American 
seamen  incurably  diseased  or  permanently  disabled  in  the  line  of  dnty, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service.  After 
provision  is  made  for  a  site  and  buildings,  it  is  believt^  that  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  could  be  met  from  the  marine-hospital  fund.  The  physical 
examination  of  seamen,  before  allowing  them  to  be  shipped^  wonld, 
by  keeping  disabled  men  out  of  the  merchant  service,  rid  the  hos- 
pitals  of  hundreds,  and  thus  leave  a  surplus  for  this  purpose.  The 
number  of  American  seamen  in  our  vessels  is  diminishing  from  year  to 
year,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  foreigners.  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  seamen  in  disease  and  old  age,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly 
increase  the  enlistment  of  native  citizens  in  the  merchant  marine. 

As  a  measure  in  the  interest  of  American  commerce,  it  is  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  "advance  wages,'^  authorized  by  section  4532  of  the 
Ee vised  Statutes,  be  abolished ;  and  the  form  of  "  articles  of  agreement,'* 
in  section  4612,  be  amended  accordingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  section  4569,  Eevised  Statutes,  which  re- 
quires a  medicine-chest  to  be  kept  on  merchant  vessels,  be  amended 
by  providing  that  each  vessel,  before  clearance,  shall  present,  to  the 
collector  of  customs,  a  certificate  of  an  officer  of  the  Marine-Hoepital 
Service  that  the  medicine-chest  is  properly  supplied. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  this  service,  for  the  relief  of  seamen  shipwrecked 
in  places  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

LIFE-SAVINQ  SERVICE. 

The  past  year  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  in  the  operations  of  the 
Life-Saving  Service.  The  season  was  marked  by  numerous  storms  of 
great  severity,  resulting  in  disaster  to  a  larger  number  of  vessels 
upon  our  shores  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  organizatioii 
of  the  service,  and  severely  testing  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  its 
crews,  and  the  methods  employed  for  the  saving  of  life.  The  galep 
upon  the  lakes  were  especially  violent,  the  consequent  casualties  to 
shipping  within  the  reach  of  this  service  being  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  but  of  the  nine  hundred  and  seven  lives  endangered  in  these  dis- 
asters only  a  single  one  was  lost. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  also,  the  storms  were  very  destructive  to  ship- 
ping. The  number  of  lives  imperilled  in  disasters  within  reach  of  the 
service  was  one  thousand  and  forty -nine,  of  which  only  eight  were  lost 

The  whole  number  of  disasters  to  vessels  during  the  year,  reported 
by  the  district  officers,  is  three  hundred.  The  number  of  persons  on 
board  these  vessels  was  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  of  whom 
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nineteen  hnndred  and  eighty  were  saved,  and  nine  lost.  Snocor  was 
giren  at  the  stations  to  four  hnndred  and  fifty  persons.  The  nnmber  of 
days'  relief  afforded  was  twelve  hnndred.  The  estimated  valne  of 
propwty  involved  was  $3,811,708,  of  which  $2,619,807  was  saved,  and 
$1^91,901  was  lost  The  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  was  sixty- 
seven. 

It  may  be  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  the  loss  of  six  men  of 
the  crew  at  the  Point  aux  Barques  station,  a  crew  distinguished  for 
many  brilliant  rescues,  the  members  of  which,  after  having  this  year 
saved  nearly  a  hundred  lives,  all  perished,  except  one,  in  a  gallant 
effort  to  reach  a  distres^^ed  vessel. 

Six  new  stations  have  been  completed  and  put  in  operation  during 
the  year  upon  the  Gulf  coast,  involving  the  organization  of  a  new 
Ufo-saving  district,  designated  the  eighth.  For  the  remaining  stations 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  erected,  plans  and  specifications  are 
ready,  and  they  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  advance  of  wages  in  some  localities  renders  it  difficult  to  retain 
in  the  service  the  trained  men,  who  now  render  it  so  efficient,  and  who 
cannot  easily  be  replaced.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  G^- 
eral  Superintendent  be  allowed  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  surftnen, 
employed  at  the  several  stations  within  defined  limits. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sux>erintendent, 
in  his  annual  report,  in  relation  to  increasing  the  number  of  stations, 
to  snjyplying  draught-horses  for  stations  where  they  cannot  be  readily 
obtained  in  emergencies,  for  the  employment  of  an  additional  man  in 
each  crew,  and  for  additional  apparatus  at  the  stations.  A  bill,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  most  of  these  objects,  is  now  pending,  and  de- 
serves tiie  attention  of  Congress. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  successes  of  the  service  have,  during 
the  i>a8t  year,  excited  attention  abroad,  and  that  the  Department  has 
been  aolicited  for  aid  in  introducing  the  American  system  into  foreign 
oonntries* 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasmy  its  annual  report  of  operations,  for  transmission  to  Congress, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  the  act  of  June  8, 1879. 

It  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the  board  for  the  year  ended 
September  30, 1880,  amounted  to  $266,762  16.  While  the  act  provides 
that  the  appropriation  made  by  said  act  shall  be  disbursed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  estimates  made  by  the 
KatiiHial  Board  of  Health,  to  be  approved  by  him,  no  ftirther  duty  de- 
volves upon  the  Secretary  as  to  such  disbursements  than  to  decide 
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whether  the  requisitions  made  by  the  board  are  for  purposes  within 
the  provisions  of  law  making  the  appropriation.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  amount  expended  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  board  under 
section  third  of  said  act,  in  co-operating  with  and  aiding  State  and  mu- 
nicipal boards  of  health  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  such  boards  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  conta- 
gious or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  into  one  State  from  another. 

The  several  amounts  for  these  and  other  purposes,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral expenditures  of  the  board,  having  been  drawn  by  the  board  upon 
requisitions  specifying  in  general  the  legal  and  i)roper  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  to  be  used,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  the  details  of  the  various  expenditures  of  the  amounts 
thus  drawn  from  the  Treasury.    The  Secretary  has  no  reason  to  believe, 

» 

however,  that  the  funds  have  not  been  properly  expended. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Supervising  Architect  reports  the  progress  of  work  on  the  public 
buildings  as  generally  satisfactory,  but,  in  several  instances,  suspen- 
sion of  work  has  been  caused  by  insufficient  appropriations. 

It  appears  that  twenty-one  buildings  are  now  in  process,  of  construc- 
tion, of  which  nine  are  approaching  completion.  The  estimated  amount 
of  the  appropriations  available  for  their  completion  is  $217,000.  The 
buildings  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  York, 
(barge  office,)  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Topeka,  are  so  advanced 
that  it  is  estimated  that  a  further  appropriation  of  $3,700,000  will 

complete  them.  Comparatively  little  progress  has  be^n  made  on  the 
remaining  buildings. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  Congress,  having  fixed  upon  such 
an  amount  as  it  may  deem  best  to  expend  on  public  buildings,  shall, 
out  of  that  sum,  appropriate  sufficient  to  complete  the  nine  buildings 
above  referred  to,  and  make  liberal  appropriations  for  the  work  on 
the  buildings  in  the  cities  named.  It  is  also  recommended  that,  in 
authorizing  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  consideration  be  given  only 
to  those  for  localities  where  the  rental  paid  for  accommodations  for 
Government  offices,  represents  a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  suitable  buildings.  It  would  seem  to  be  better,  and 
it  is  certainly  more  economical,  to  appropriate  freely  for  buildings  in 
process  of  construction,  than  to  commence  too  great  a  number  for  the 
amount  appropriated. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Supervising  Archit.ect  will  furnish 
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fall  details  of  the  progress  made  in  the  buildings  now  in  process  of 
a:ection. 

REVENUE  MARINE. 

The  Beyenne  Marine  has  performed  efficient  service  during  the  past 
year.  Its  vessels  have  cruised  an  aggi*e^ate  of  265,763  miles,  and  its 
officers  have  boarded  and  examined  36,318  vessels,  of  which  23,243 
w^^  American,  and  13,075  foreign.  Of  the  number  examined,  3,556 
were  found  to  have  violated  the  law  in  some  particular,  and  were  seized 
or  reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  exx>ense8  of  the  service  for  the  year  were  $845,333  74. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  1536  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  vessels 
of  the  Revenue  Marine,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  are  yearly 
charged  with  cruising  during  the  inclement  season,  for  the  relief  of 
disti'essed  mariners.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  distressed  merchant- vessels,  representing  with  their  car 
goes  a  value  of  $2,011,509,  and  having  on  board  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  persons,  have  been  assisted  during  the  past  year,  and  sixty- 
five  persons  have  been  rescued  from  drowning. 

Besides  the  regular  duties  which  officers  of  the  Revenue  Marine  have 
performed  under  the  law,  in  connection  with  the  Life-Saving  Service,  its 
vessels  have  rendered  frequent  assistance  in  transporting  persons  and 
supplies  for  that  service.  They  have  also  rendered  special  services  to 
the  Light-house  Establishment  and  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  construction 
of  two  revenue-vessels  to  be  stationed  on  the  southern  coast,  and  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  revenue-steamer  ^^Fessenden,"  now  laid  up  as 
uDseaworthy  at  Detroit.  For  these  purposes  the  sum  of  $225,000  has 
be«i  included  in  the  estimates. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  May  31  and  June  16,  last,  the 
revenue-steamer  "Corwin''  was  dispatched  from  San  Francisco  to 
anise  within  the  Arctic  ocean  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Alaska, 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  that  Territory,  and 
to.  relieve  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  whaling-barks  "Mount  Wol- 
laston"  and  "Vigilant,''  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  shipwrecked 
in  that  region.  The  cruise  ot  the  "Corwin"  has  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  two  vessels  engaged  in  illicit  traffic,  the  discovery  and  location  of 
imiN>rtant  coal  deposits  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  within  the  Arctic 
ocean,  the  collection  of  valuable  ethnological  statistics,  and  the  making 
of  useful  hydrographic  surveys  and  soundings,  but  no  trace  was  found 
of  the  missing  whalers. 


V 
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STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  year  4,536  steam- vessels  have  been  inspected,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,121,808  tons,  and  licenses  have  been  issned 
to  16,061  officers — an  increase  over  last  year  of  248  vessels,  of  20,454 
tons,  and  of  1,449  officers. 

The  total  receipts,  from  the  inspection  of  vessels  and  licensing  of 
officers,  were  $282,468  96,  and  the  total  disbursements  for  salaries,  and 
txavelling  and  other  expenses,  were  $212,849  88,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  of  $69,619  08. 

There  were  carried  during  the  year  some  220,000,000  passengers,  of 
which  number  103  lost  their  lives  by  various  casualties. 

The  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,  at  its  meeting  in  January  last, 
adopted  a  rule  relative  to  the  examination  of  pilots  for  color-blindness, 
which  requires  that,  before  granting  or  renewing  a  license  to  any  per- 
son to  act  as  a  pilot,  inspectors  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  the  appli- 
cant can  properly  distinguish  the  colored  lights  used  as  signals  <m 
steam-vessels.  To  carry  this  rule  into  effect,  it  was  deemed  advisaUo 
that  such  examinations  should  be  made  by  the  surgeons  of  th^  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  and  free  of  charge. 

Ck>n8iderable  opposition  to  this  rule  was  at  first  manifested,  hut  as 
every  pilot  who  successfully  passed  the  required  examination  became 
its  advocate,  its  opponents  now  consist  of  a  portion  only  of  the  r^ected 
applicants,  some,  even  of  these,  admitting  its  propriety,  and  their  own 
defective  vision  in  regard  to  colors. 

It  is  believed  that  the  rule  referred  to  will  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  night-collisi(ms  between  steamers  and  other  vessels. 

The  Supervising  Inspector-General,  in  his  annual  report,  suggests 
several  amendments  to  the  steamboat  laws,  deemed  by  him  necessary 
to  further  increase  their  efficiency,  which  are  commended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

ALASKA. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  Department  attention  was  called  to  tiie 
necessity  of  establishing  some  form  of  government  for  A^^^fra^  A 
form  of  bill  to  accomplish  this  end  was  subsequently  prepared  in  tiiis 
Department  and  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  fbr  con- 
sideration, but  thus  far  no  final  action  on  the  subject  has  been  taken. 
The  adoption  of  some  simple  form  of  government  to  protect  x)ei^ons 
and  property,  to  provide  for  the  record  of  wills  and  transfers  of  prop- 
erty, and  possibly  to  extend  the  laud  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
the  main-land,  would  encourage  immigration  and  tend  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Territ-ory.  A  peaceful  condition  of  affairs  has,  how- 
ever, prevailed  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year,  owing  largely  to  the 
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presence  of  a  naval  vessel  at  Sitka,  and  the  cruise,  already  referred  to, 
of  the  revenue-cutter  ^^Corwin"  to  its  northern  and  western  waters. 
Hie  inhabitants,  except  those  of  the  Seal  Islands,  depend  to  a  large 
extent  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  traffic  in  furs  obtained  from  the  sea* 
otter  and  other  valuable  fur-bearing  animals;  and  the  oft-repeated 
visits  of  white  men  to  the  haunts  of  these  animals,  using  flre-arms  in 
hunting  them,  must  soon  result  in  their  extermination  and  the  reduction 
of  the  natives  to  extreme  poverty.  The  commander  of  the  ^'  Corwin,'' 
who  visited  St  Lawrence  Island,  reports  the  death  by  starvation  <tf 
over  four  hundred  of  the  natives,  from  neglect  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  winter,  owing  to  their  use  of  rum,  furnished  them  by  the 
iUidt  traders. 

To  protect  the  sea-otter  hunting-grounds  and  suppress  illicit  traffic 
in  fire-arms  and  whiskey,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  extensive  coast-line 
against  smuggling,  there  should  be  provided  a  steam-vessel  especially 
adapted  to  cruising  in  Alaskan  waters.  The  recommendation  hereto- 
fore made  for  legislative  action  to  that  end  is  accordingly  renewed. 

The  captain  of  the  revenue-cutter  reports  the  i»resence  of  an  increased 
nmnber  of  seals  at  the  Seal  Islands  the  past  season. 

The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have  taken  during  the  past  year 
the  giaximnm  number  of  seals  allowed  by  law  under  their  lease. 

DISTRICT  OF  OOLTJMBIA. 

The  net  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Oofumbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1880,  were  $3,272,384  63.    The  revenues  deposited  in  the' 
Treasoiy  for  the  same  period  were  $1,809,469  70. 

From  December  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880,  the  bonded  indebtedness 
has  been  reduced,  by  operation  of  the  sinking-fimd,  $200,423  33^  and 
the  annual  interest-charge  upon  the  District  debt  has  been  reduced 
$8,827  66.  Since  the  offices  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking-ftind 
of  the  DistriQt  of  Columbia  were  abolished,  and  their  duties  and  powers 
transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  11, 1878,  the  principal  of  the  ftinded  debt  has  been  re- 
duced $618,750,  and  the  annual  interes^charge  has  been  reduced 
$38,981  77. 

Undeer  existing  law  the  sinking-flind  of  the  three-sixty-flve  loan  of 
the  District  must  be  invested  in  bonds  of  that  loan,  which  do  not  ma- 
ture until  August  1, 1924;  while  District  bonds  bearing  higher  rates 
of  into^st,  in  which  investments  can  more  profitably  be  made,  mature 
at  earlier  dates,  from  time  to  time.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
authority  of  law  be  given  for  the  investment  of  that  sinking-fund  in 
aay  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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In  closing  his  annual  report  the  Secretary  takes  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  general  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  officers  and 
employes  of  this  Department.  As  a  rule  they  have  by  experience  and 
attention  to  duty  become  almost  indispensable  to  the  public  service. 
The  larger  portion  of  them  have  been  in  the  Department  more  than  ten 
years,  and  several  have  risen  by  their  efficiency  ft*om  the  lowest-grade 
clerks  to  high  positions.  In  some  cases  their  duties  are  technical  and 
difficult,  requiring  the  utmost  accuracy;  in  others,  they  must  be  trusted 
with  great  sums,  where  the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  would  involve 
their  ruin;  in  others, they  must  act  judicially  upon  legal  questions 
affecting  large  private  and  public  interests,  as  to  which  their  decisiouH 
are  practically  final.  It  is  a  just  subject  of  congratulation  that,  during 
the  last  year,  there  has  been  among  these  officers  no  instance  of  firaud, 
defalcation,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty.  The  Department  is  a  well- 
organized  and  well-conducted  business  office,  depending  mainly  for 
its  success  upon  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  and 
chiefs  of  divisions.  The  Secretary  has  therefore  deemed  it  both  wise 
and  just  to  retain  and  reward  the  services  of  tried  and  faithftd  officers 
and  clerks. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  business  of  this  Department  has 
been  greatly  increased,  and  its  efficiency  and  stability  greatly  improved. 
This  improvement  is  due  to  the  continuance  during  that  period  of 
»the  same  general  policy,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  sweeping 
changes  in  the  public  service;  to  the  fostering  of  merit  by  the  reten- 
tion and  promotion  of  trained  and  capable  men;  and  to  the  growth  of 
the  wholesome  conviction  in  all  quarters  that  training,  no  less  thaa 
intelligence,  is  indispensable  to  good  service.  Oreat  harm  would  come 
to  the  public  interests  should  the  fruits  of  this  experience  be  lost,  by 
whatever  means  the  loss  occurred.  To  protect  not  only  the  public 
service,  but  the  people  firom  such  a  disaster,  the  Secretary  renews  the 
recommendation  made  in  a  former  report,  that  provision  be  made  for  a 
tenure  of  office  for  a  fixed  period,  for  removal  only  for  cause,  and  for  some 
increase  of  pay  for  long  and  Mthful  service. 

The  several  reports  of  the  heads  of  offices  and  bureaus  are  herewiUi 

respectfully  transmitted. 

JOHN  SHBBMAN, 

Secretany^ 
To  Hon.  S.  J.  Bandall, 

SpeaJcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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TABI.B  IE.— STATEMENT  of  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  of  the  PUBLIC 
DEBT  of  iho  UNITED  STATESon  iko  Ut  of  Janumg  of  eadi  year  from  1791  to  ld43, 
imcUiwcey  and  on  the  Ut  of  Juljf  of  each  year  from  1844  to  18d0,  ino/uvice. 


Tear. 


Jn.  l,I79t • 

1798 

ITW 

17»4 

vm 

179« 

WR , 

17W 

Ytm 

i«oo 

IMl - 

1»3 

1»8 

IgM t 

Iil5 

ISM 

HOT 

IMB 

urn 

ISO - 

mi 

1112 

1813 

1814 

was 

Ittf 

1817 

1818 

1818 

1830 

18a 

18» 

1828 

MB4 y 

1885 

ues 

1827 

1828 

1828 

lS^*IIIII"""I"'^.II'I"!*".'!*.!^.!!"'.!'.^.'.*.I"^.!!!!!;^.;;! 
1883 

1853 

183* 

1835 

1886 

18W 

1838 

1888 

1840 

»tl.. 

18(2 

1818  ...1 

Wj  i.i843!"III.I.'.\*!.*.\'.".*.'*"III"I.IIIII..".!I"!II."!I.!.".*!r.'."!.**. 
.18U...A 

1845 

1848 

1847 

.      1848 

1848 

1H30 

1851 

W53 

18S3 

]»4 

-    U» 

1836 

1837 

1858 

J8S8 

1880 

1881 

1883 


Amount. 


1. 


175,463,476 
77,  r-*7, 0  J4 
80, 352, 634 
78,427,404 
80.747,587 
83, 763, 172 

82. 064. 479 
70,228,520 
78,408,660 
82,076,294 
83,088,050 
80, 712, 632 
77,054,686 
86,427,120 
82,812,150 
75,723,270 
60,218,398 
65, 106, 817 
57, 023, 192 
53,173.217 
48,005,587 
45, 200, 737 
55,962,827 
81,487,846 
99.833,660 

127, 334, 933 

123. 491, 965 

103,466,633 

95, 529, 648 

91, 0]5»  566 

88, 887. 427 

98,546,876 

90,875,877 

90.289,777 

83,788,432 

81,054.059 

73,987,357 

67, 475, 043 

58,421,413 

48,565,406 

39, 123, 191 

24,322,235 

7, 001, 698 

4,760,082 

37,733 

37, 513 

336,957 

3, 308, 124 

10.434.221 

3, 573, 343 

5, 250, 875 

13. 504. 480 
20, 601, 226 
32,742,922 
23,461,652 
15, 925, 303 
15, 550, 202 
38,826,534 
47, 044. 862 
63, 061. 858 
63,452,773 
68,304,796 
66, 193, 341 
50, 803, 117 
42,242,222 
35,586,056 
81, 972, 537 
28,099,831 
44,911,881 
58,496,837 
64, 842, 287 
90. 580,  ^A 

524, 176, 412 
119.772.138 


52 
66 
04 
77 
39 
07 
33 
12 

n 

35 
80 
25 
30 
88 
50 
66 
64 
97 
09 
52 
76 
90 
57 
24 
15 
74 
16 
83 
28 
15 
66 
98 
28 
77 
71 
99 
20 
87 
67 
50 
68 
18 
83 
08 
05 
05 
83 
07 
14 
82 
54 
73 
28 
00 
50 
01 
97 
77 
23 
60 
55 
03 
71 
70 
42 
56 
00 
85 
03 
88 
88 
73 
13 
68 
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TABI.E  IR.-'STATEMENT  of  OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL  of  the  PUBLIC 

DEBT,  #0.— Contiuued. 


Year. 


Julyl,  1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Amouni. 


1,815,784, 

2.6tf0,647, 

2,773,236, 

2. 678, 126. 

2, 611, 687, 

$2,588,452, 

2,480,672. 

2,358,211, 

2,253,251, 

•2,234.482, 

*2, 251, 690, 

•2,232,284, 

*2. 180, 895, 

•2,205iMl. 

•2,256.205, 

•2,349.567, 

•2,120,415^ 


370  57 
860  74 
173  09 
103  87 
851  19 
213  94 
427  tl 
33282 
328  78 
003  20 
468  43 
531  96 
087  15 
802  10 


483  04 
370 


•In  the  tmonni  here  stated  m  the  oatctandinK  principal  of  the  pablio  debt  are  included  the  oertUI- 
eatee  of  deposit  oatatandinf  on  the  30th  of  June,  iaaued  under  act  of  June  8,  1872.  ameantiiiff  to 
031,780,000,  in  1878;  $58,760^.  in  1874;  $58,415,000.  in  1875;  $32,840,  UOO.  in  1876;  $54,060,000,  inlOT: 
$46,765,000,  in  1878;  $30,370,000  in  1870.  and  $14,465,000.  in  1880,  for  whit  li  a  lilce  amount  in  Uaited  States 
note*  vaa  on  apeoial  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption,  and  aulded  to  ttie  cash  balsDoe  in  the 
Treasnrr.  These  certlfleatea.  as  a  matter  of  accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  but^ 
being  oiuet  by  notes  held  on  deposit  for  their  redemption  should  properly  be  deducted  from  Uie  ptin- 
oipafof  the  public  debt  in  making  comparison  with  former  years. 


STATEMENT  of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  including  ACCRUED  INTEREST  thermm,  low 
cash  in  the  Tretuury  on  the  Ui  daif  of  July  of  each  yeaty  from  July  1, 1869,  to  July  1, 1880, 
compiled  from  the  published  monthly  debt-statemente  of  those  dates. 


Tears. 

Ontatssding  prin- 
cipaL 

Accrued  inter- 
est 

Cash  in  the 
Treasury. 

• 

Debt  lets  cash  la 
theXreaauxy. 

July  1  1860 

•$2,507,722,983  37 
•2,601,675,127  83 
2,358.211,332  32 
2,253,251,328  78 
2,234,482.993  20 
2.251,690.468  43 
2, 232, 284. 531  95 
2, 180. 395, 067  15 
2,205,301,392  10 
2.S56.205.892  53 
2.849,567,482  04 
2, 120, 415, 370  63 

M7. 447. 310  70 

ai.sA  in?  sns  XR 

a9  IflD  IW9  IWI  SM 

1870 

50,607.556  52        265,924,084  611    2.886.858.509  74 
45,036.76623        106.217,268  65      2,298,080,834  90 
41. 705, 813  27        103. 470. 708  43  1    2. 101^  486. 843  82 
42.856.652  83        129.020.982  45      2,147.818.718  57 
38. 939, 087  47        147, 541, 314  74      2. 143,088,241  1ft 
38. 647. 556  19  !      142. 243, 361  82      2. 121 688. 728  32 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

38. 514. 004  54  !      119. 469. 726  70      ^  OQD.  iftO  XU,  oa 

1877 

40. 882. 791  89        186. 025.960  73 
36, 404, 551  37  1      256, 823. 612  08 
30, 792, 351  34  i      353, 152, 577  01 
22, 845. 547  59  !      201. 088.  fi'^S  88 

2, 060. 158. 233  28 

1878 

2. 035. 786. 881  82 

1870 

2.027.207.256  37 

1880 

1. 043. 172. 295  34 

1 

*  It  IV ill  ho  noticed  thut  there  Is  a  diffp>rence  in  the  amounts  repreeented  by  these  two  statonenta  as 
the  principal  of  the  debt  July  1,  1869,  and  July  1,  J870.  This  diflei-ence  is  expluincd  thus:  In  the  prin« 
cipal  of  the  debt  as  shown  by  the  monthly  debt-statements  of  thes«4  dates,  the  bonds  purchased  for  the 
siukiugfund  uud  paid  for  from  money  iu  the  Treasury,  were  included  an  a  part  of  the  outntMiding  debt 
snd  were  also  treated  in  the  cash  as  a  cash  item,  or  asset,  for  the  reason  that  at  that  tim«  there  waa  no 
authority  or  law  for  deduction;  them  fVom  the  outstundioj;  debt.  ConcrctM,  by  the  sixth  section  of  th« 
a<-t  of  July  14.  1870,  directed  that  these  Ixnids  should  be  canceled  and  Uestroyed  aud  deducted  At»m  the 
aiuount  uf  eiu;li  «-las«  of  the  outstandinz  debt  to  which  they  respectively  Inslun^ed,  >ui«!  8uch  deiluctiona 
Were  accuitliugly  made  ou  the  books  of  the  departmeut  and  iu  tue  table  of  the  debt  iu  the  annual  report. 
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BBPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington^  November  24, 1880. 

Sa:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Bureaa  of  In- 
tenud  Bevenne  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  with  accompany- 
iDg  tables,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  receipts  from  each  specific  source  of 
rereniie  by  years  and  collection  districts,  together  with  additicmal  £Etots 
and  figures,  showing  the  operations  of  the  bureau  during  the  months  of 
Jidy,  Augiust,  September,  and  October,  being  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  since  my 
lirt  annual  report  stiU  further  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  internal-revenue  service. 

The  efforts  of  the  past  four  years  for  the  suppression*  of  the  illicit 
manafiEK^tnre  and  sale  of  spirits  and  tobacco  have  been  substantially 
oowned  with  success.  The  frauds  upon  the  revenue  and  the  resistance 
to  Mthority  Btill  existing  are  confined  to  a  few  localities,  and  I  am  of 
0{^Dion  that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  officers  charged  with  the  en- 
foroement  of  the  laws  will,  before  the  close  of  the  present  administra- 
tis have  established  the  authority  of  the  government  for  tlie  collection 
of  Qie  taxes  and  th^  equal  enforcement  of  its  laws  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  discipline,  efficiency,  and  fidelity  to  duty  of  the  officers  of  internal 
rereoue  have  steadily  improved ;  the  manner  in  which  they  have  en- 
fbroed  the  laws  has  promoted  the  relations  of  harmony  which  should 
sobsist  between  the  tax-payer  and  the  government,  and  I  take  pleasure 
in  noting  the  fact  of  an  almost  universal  disposition  on  the  part  of  tax- 
payers to  observe  the  laws  and  see  them  faithfully  executed. 

reduction  of  taxation. 

The  receipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1879  were 
1113,449,621.38,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,795,458.01  upon  the  previous 
year.  Mie  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1880,  in  the  face  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tax  on  tobacco,  were  $123,981,916.10,  showing  an  increase  of 
110,532,204.72.  The  receipts  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
fiwal  year  amount  to  $43,789,318.30,  showing  an  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding x>eiiod  of  last  year  of  $3,658,213.48.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  this  increase  should  not  be  maintained  during  the  fiscal  year,  so 
thsM;  the  total  collections  for  the  year  from  internal  revenue  taxes  at  the 
present  rates  would  be  $135,000,000. 
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While  the  receipts  from  taxes  are  thus  increasing  in  amoant,  the  de- 
mands upon  the  Treasury  are  being  lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt,  and  of  the  annual  interest  chsurge.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  will  be  disposed  to  relieve  the  people  from  some  of 
the  internal-revenue  taxes,  and  if  such  a  reduction  is  to  be  made,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  the  following  list  of  taxes  collected  during  the  fiscal 
year  1880  for  the  consideration  of  the  law-making  power: 

Bank  checks $2,270,421  00 

Friction  matches 3,561,:«)0  00 

Patent  medicines  or  preparations^  perfumery ,  cosmetics,  ^dc 1, 836, 673  22 

Bank  deposits 2,347,568  07 

Sayings-banks  deposits 163,207  36 

Bank  capital 811,436  48 

Total : 10,990,606  13 

In  the  event  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  take  the  tax  off  matches,  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  &c.,  due  consideration  should  be  had  to  the  fact 
that  large  stocks  of  these  articles,  tax  paid,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  and  that  a  very  serious  reduction  in  their  value,  especially  of 
matches,  would  result  if  the  tax  were  taken  off  suddenly,  and  articles 
manufactured  free  of  tax  were  brought  into  competition  with  those 
upon  which  the  existing  taxes  had  been  paid.  In  my  opinion  an  act  abol- 
ishing these  taxes  shoidd  not  go  into  effect  earlier  than,  say  three  months 
f^om  its  passage. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  check  stamps.  Considerable  stocks 
of  stamped  checks  are  now  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  banks,  and 
bankers,  ujion  which  the  stamps  have  been  imprinted.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  that^the  operation  of  the  repeal  should  be  delayed  at  least  three 
months,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  use  of  these  stamps. 

Whenever  the  interests  of  the  government  will  allow  it,  I  think  it 
will  be  wise  to  confine  internal-revenue  taxation  to  spirits,  malt  liquors, 
tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  special  taxes  upon  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  these  articles.  I  am  of  opinion  that  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  receiving  the  sum  of  $124,000,000  annually  from  these  sources, 
which  sum  would  gradually  increase  with  the  increase  of  popidatiou, 
but  which  would  probably  be  subjected  to  diminution  upon  a  recurrence 
of  hard  times. 

In  considering  the  question  of  relieving  patent  medicines  from  internal 
revenue  taxes,  it  should  be  understood  that  many  of  the  articles  put 
ux)on  the  market  and  taxed  as  medicinal  bitters  are  used  as  a  beverage. 
Persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  are  not  required  to  pay 
special  taxes  as  retail  dealers  in  liquors,  so  that  if  the  articles  were  re- 
lieved from  taxation  medicinal  bitters  would  be  sold  everywhere  without 
paying  any  internal-revenue  tax  whatever. 

In  passing  upon  the  right  of  these  various  medicated  bitters  to  be 
taxed  as  such,  and  sold  without  payment  of  the  special  tax  as  retail 
liquordealers,  the  of&ce  is  often  seriously  embarrassed  to  find  the  exactline 
between  a  medicinal  bitter  liable  to  stamp  tax  and  a  compound  liquor 
subject  to  be  sold  only  as  a  beverage.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  wise 
to  continue  the  stamp  tax  upon  all  medical  bitters  containing  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  proof  spirits- 

The  tax  upon  savings  banks,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  removed,  or 
the  whole  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  taxing  savings  banks  should  be 
modified  and  made  more  equitable;  and  there  .would  seem  to  be  no  just 
ground  for  continuing  the  tax  upon  the  capital  and  deposits  of  banka 
and  bankers  if  it  is  found  that  the  revenues  are  sufficient  without  it» 
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ASSESSMENTS  ON  CIBCULATINa  NOTES, 

Tlie  assessmeuts  on  circulating  notes  of  corporations  and  individuals 
under  sections  3412  and  3413  United  States  Eevised  Statutes,  and  sec- 
tions 10  and  20  of  the  act  of  February,  8, 1875,  amounted,  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  to  $461,597.82,  an  increase  of  $452,355.20 
over  those  made  during  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  motive  for  issuing 
the  notes  upon  which  these  assessments  were  made  was  unquestionably  to 
supplement  an  insufficient  capital  or  to  bolster  up  the  waning  ci*edit  of 
the  firms  or  corporations  making  the  issues.  The  large  increase  in 
these  assessments  clearly  indicates  the  disposition  of  individuals  and 
cori)orations  to  flood  the  country  with  an  insecure  "shinplaster"  cir- 
culation. The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  seem  *o  constitute 
the  only  breakwater  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  an  inunda- 
tion of  every  imaginable  character  of  individual  and  corporate  circula- 
lating  notes  designed  to  take  the  place  of  money.  In  my  judgment 
those  laws  should  be  maintained  ux)on  the  statute  book. 

RESISTANCE  TO  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAWS. 

By  reference  to  the  table  on  page  24,  it  will  be  seen  that  duiing  the 
last  four  years  and  four  months,  4,001  illicit  distilleries  have  been  seized. 
7,339  peraons  have  been  arrested  for  illicit  distilling,  26  ofQcers  ana 
employes  have  been  killed  and  57  wounded,  in  the  enlbrcement  of  the 
internal-revenue  laws.  During  the  past  sixteen  months  1,120  stills  have 
been  seized,  1,265  persons  arrested,  and  10  officers  wounded  in  the  en- 
forcement of  tiie  hiws.  While  the  number  of  stills  seized  and  persons 
arrested  since  my  last  annual  report  is  very  large,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  will  be  a  decrease  henceforward  in  the  number  of  such  seizures 
and  arrests. 

In  Januai-y  of  the  present  year  a  combined  movement  was  made,  by 
armed  bodies  of  internal-revenue  officers,  Irom  West  Virginia  southward 
through  the  mountains  and  foothills  infested  by  illicit  distillers,  which 
resulted  in  the  seiziu-e  of  a  number  of  illicit  distilleries,  and  the  arrest 
of  many  persons  engaged  therein.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to 
convince  violators  of  the  law  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  piit  an  end  to  frauds  and  resistance  to  authority,  and  siQce 
that  time  it  has  been  manifest  to  all  well-meaning  men  in  those  regions 
of  country  that  the  day  of  the  illicit  distiller  is  past.  Public  sentiment 
has  been  gradually  setting  in  against  these  frauds,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  if  continued  efforts  are  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  the 
taxes  u|>ou  whisky  and  tobacco  can  soon  be  collected  in  the  districts 
where  frauds  have  been  so  rife  without  the  use  of  armed  posses  of  men. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  old  offenders  from  resuming  the  busi- 
uess  of  illicit  distilling,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  maintain  a  special 
force  of  deputies  in  many  of  the  districts  to  i)olice  the  districts  and  seize 
illicit  distilleries.  These  officers  are  armed  and  move  in  small  posses  so 
as  to  deter  resistance.  They  are  instructed  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions wit  h  the  people  and  to  encourage  the  observance  of  the  laws.  This 
Rjhtcm  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  beneficially,  and  except  in  the  sec- 
ond district  of  Georgia  there  has  been  very  little  disturbance  during  the 
past  few  months. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  LEGAL  DISTILLERIES. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  office  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
legal  distilleries  in  those  collection  districts  where  illicit  distillation  has 
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heretofore  prevailed,  and  there  are  now  469  liceof^  grain  distilleries  in 
those  districts  against  380  in  1879,  and  177  in  1878.  I  have  felt  that  if 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all  in  this  section  of 
country  it  was  much  better  that  it  should  be  done  openly  and  in  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law  rather  than  secretly  in  viola- 
tion and  defiance  of  law,  and  with  the  demoralizing  influences  of  dis* 
honesty,  turbulence,  outlawry,  and  murder,  which  invariably  prevail  iu 
a  community  where  illicit  distilling  is  carried  on  unchecked.  The  policy 
thus  adopted  has  worked  well.  In  every  county  where  legal  di8tilleri€a 
have  been  established  in  any  number,  illicit  distilling  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  violent  resistance  to  law  has  become  almost  unknown,  and  thera 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  revenue. 

It  must  be  understood  that  many  of  the  legal  distilleries  thus  estab- 
lished have  no  greater  capacity  than  ten  gallons  per  day,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  government  to  have  a 
storekeeper  and  ganger  assigned  to  each  distillery.  It  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  exx)ense  of  collecting  the  taxes  ujion  the  spirits  so  made  is  verj 
heavy,  and  necessarily  increases  the  estimates  for  this  jrear  for  the  pay 
of  storekeepers  and  gangers.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  it  is 
tax  preferable  to  incur  this  expenditure  to  secure  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  an  orderly  observance  of  the  laws  than  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  employment  of  raiding  parties  for  the  seizure  of 
illicit  distilleries  and  the  arrest  of  illicit  distillers.  So  long  as  the  gov- 
ernment looks  to  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  revenues,  it  is  just  and  right  that  every  producer  of  distilled  spirits 
shall  be  held  to  the  payment  of  his  legal  tax,  and  such  appropriations 
should  be  made  as  will  enable  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  tax  law  so  as  to  collect  the  revenues  justly  from  all  alike. 

I  have  the  honor  to  earnestly  recommend  that  the  appropriation  asked 
for  for  this  service  be  granted. 

PEOTBCTION  OF  BEVENUE  OFFICERS. 

I  again  recommend  additional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  persona  of  officers  of  the  United  States  from  the  unlawful  as- 
saults of  those  who  resist  their  authority,  and  refei*  to  the  remarks  on 
thh  subject  in  my  last  annual  report,  page  v. 

PEAUDS  m  THE  MANUFAOTUKB  OF  VINEGAB. 

I  respectfully  direct  attention  to  House  bill  No.  6460,  entitled  ^<A  bill 
to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  by  the  alcoholic  vaporizing  pro^ 
ce68,^now  pending  in  Congress,  and^urgently  request  that  the  same  be 
taken  up  and  pa^ed  into  law  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  I 
state  without  hesitation  that  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of 
March  1, 1879,  authorizing  the  use  of  a  process  for  the  vaporizing  of 
alcohol  in  the  manufacturo  of  vinegar,  has  oi)ened  the  door  to  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  successfully  under 
existing  laws.  While  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  of  vinegar 
by  this  process  are,  no  doubt,  following  a  legitimate  and  honest  busi* 
ness,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many  who  have  engaged  in  the 
business  for  the  express  purpose  of  defrauding  the  government  out  of 
its  tax  upon  distilled  spirits.  As  was  shown  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  at  its  last  session,  it 
is  easy  for  a  manufacturer  of  vinegar  by  this  process  to  produce  low- 
wines  ^  00  or  60  per  cent,  stren^.    A&  there  are  no  stcnrekeepers  or 
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atk^  gOTernment  ofBcers  connected  with  these  establishments,  it  is  ob- 
Tjoiw  that  these  low-wiues  may  be  removed  and  sold  as  distilled  spirits 
wlthoiit  the  payment  of  the  tiix  if  the  vinegar  manufacturer  sees  fit  to 
do  so.  The  law  authorizing  the  vaporizing  of  alcohol  by  vinegar  mami- 
fiM^arers  sliould  either  be  repealed,  or  else  a  government  storekeeper 
shoold  be  stationeil  at  each  vinegar  factory  using  this  process,  the  ex- 
pwiae  of  such  8torekeei)er  to  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer. 

EMPLOYES  ON  THE  STAJIP  ROLL,  • 

aectkaw  aSl,  3238,  3312,  3328,3330,  3341,  3369,  3395,  3Uo,  and  3446  of 
tbe  United  States  Revised  Statutes  charge  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
fiAveaiid  with  the  duty  of  procuring  and  issuing  appropriate  stamps  for 
dl  int^nal-revenue  taxes  imposed  by  law.  Most  of  these  stamps  are 
now  being  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  They 
«e  delivere<l  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  are  by  him 
issued  to  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  sold  to  tax-payers. 

Tkb  work  of  issuing  all  stamps,  except  stamps  on  bank  checks  and  tin- 
foil tobacco  wrappers,  directly  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  was 
OQiaBiesieed  in  September,  1877,  since  which  time  nearly  $334,000,000 
werlh  of  8tami)s  have  been  sent  out.  The  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  Department  charge  to  the  Commissioner  the  stamps  delivered 
to  him  Sy  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  credit  him  with 
m  Btamps  prox>erly  issued  and  sold.  The  honorable  First  Comptroller, 
vho  paaa^  upon  these  accounts,  has  expressed  to  the  Commissioner  the 
opiBion  that  he  (the  Commissioner)  is  personally  liable  to  the  govern- 
mmt  for  the  safe-keeping  and  proper  issue  of  these  stamps. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a  force  to  perform  the  work  of 
raoeiviiig  and  issuing  these  stamps  the  question  arose  as  to  who  should 
exerdaethat  power,  the  law  making  the  appropriation  for  dies,  paper,  and 
sUmpa  requiring  that  the  sum  appropriated  should  be  expended  ^^  under 
tke  direction  of  the  Secretly  of  the  Treasury."  Upon  consultation 
brtween  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Berenue  it  wae  then  decided  that  the  Commissioner  was  the  proper  officer 
to  MDptoy  that  force.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  and  the 
nalarion  to  be  paid  them  were  fixed  by  the  dkection  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  honorable  Secretary.  The  Commissioner  then  proceeded 
toemploy  the  necessary  force,  and  from  month  to  month  the  pay  rolls  for 
the  persons  so  employed  were  passed  by  the  accounting  officers  and  paid 
vithont  question. 

On  the  28th  of  June  last,  the  following  letter  was  received : 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secrktary, 

Washington  J  J).  C,  June  28,  1880. 

Sir:  I  nm  in  receipl  of  the  letters  of  the  acting  Commissioner  of  tbe  24tli  and  26th 
io^lAOt,  inConuing  me  of  tlie  employment  of  a  messenger  in  your  ofBce,  and  of  certain 
Mr90iw  to  be  employed  at  East  Pepperell,  Mass.,  all  to  be  paid  froui  tbe  apx)ropriation 
for  died,  paper,  and  stamps. 

Tb«  logistaiive  bill  apjiroved  tbe  15th  instant,  provides  tbat  tbe  appropriation  for 
that  parpoflo  for  tbe  next  fiscal  year  sball  bo  expended  under  tbo  direction  of  tbe  Sec« 
relarv  ot  tbe  Treasury.  Yon  will,  tboreforo,  please  transmit  to  tbis  oilice  any  reeom- 
meoflAtiODB  wblcbyou  may  bave  for  tbo  employment  of  tbe  perKOUH  nannnl  in  tbo  two 
tlwve-mentiooed  letters,  or  for  tbe  employment  of  any  otber  jiersons  ])aid  out  of  tbe 
above  airpropriations,  and  will  notify  them  tbat  their  services  will  not  bo  required  on 
and  after  tbe  first  proximo,  unless  previously  authorized  by  tbe  Secretary. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Setreiart/, 
Hon.  GiucvN  B.  Ravm, 

Ci^MiiHoner  of  Intet^al  Bevenuef 
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Under  the  instructions  of  this  letter  the  persons  employed  upon  the 
stamp-roll  by  authority  of  the  Commissioner  were  discharged,  and  a 
majority  of  tiiem  were  subsequently  re-employed  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  effect  of  this  letter  was  to  divest  the  Com- 
missioner of  an  authority  which  had  been  exercised  by  him  for  nearly 
three  years  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary, 

The  principle  seems  to  me  well  established  that  no  oflScer  shall  be 
held  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  neglect  or  dishonesty  of  an  employ^ 
in  whose  appointment  he  has  no  voice,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  sections  of  law  above  referred  to  impose  such  duties  and  confer  such 
I)owers  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  taken  inconuection 
with  his  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  custody  of  these  stamps,  as 
should  carry  with  them  authority  to  select  and  employ  the  x)ersons  en- 
gaged  in  the  work  of  receiving,  counting,  cjiring  for,  and  issuing  said 
stamps.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion  I  have  duly  considered  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  empower  the  heads 
of  departments  to  appoint  inferior  officers,  and  that  section  of  the  act 
above  alluded  to  appropriating  money  for  dies,  paper,  and  stamps,  whi<di 
provides  that  the  same  "  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  The  persons  employed  upon  this  work  are 
not "  officers  " ;  they  are  clerks,  book  keei>ers,  counters,  and  messengers. 
And  the  statutory  provision  is,  in  my  opinion,  fully  met  by  the  Secre- 
tary directing  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  and  fixing  their 
pay,  thus  controlling  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation.  Under  the 
changed  system  i^ersons  who  were  regarded  by  the  Commissioner  as 
competent  and  experienced  in  their  work  and  were  satisfactory  to  him 
have  been  removed,  and  others  without  experience  and  unknown  to  the 
Commissioner  have  been  substituted. 

With  the  utmost  respect  to  the  honorable  Secretary  I  will  say  that  in 
my  opinion  this  action  is  erroneous  in  principle  and  in  law,  and  in  my 
judgment  should  be  revoked.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 
should  not  be  chargeable  with  the  shortcomings  of  persons  employed  in 
the  business  of  handling  $150,000,000  worth  of  stamps  per  annum  with- 
out having  the  selection  of  such  persons,  and  I  respectfully  recommend 
that  if  upon  a  further  consideration  of  this  question  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary entertains  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  iK)sitions  above 
stated,  legislation  should  be  asked  for  to  place  the  authority  of  selection 
and  employment  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  on  whom  rests  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  lor  the  conduct  of  the  persons  emjiloyed. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  STOREKEEPERS,  GAUGERS,  AND  TOBACCO   INSPECT- 
ORS. 

For  about  twelve  years  preceding  June  30  last,  under  a  plan  adopted 
by  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  correspond- 
ence ^vith  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  others  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  storekeepers,  gangers,  and  tobacco  inspectors 
was  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  and  the  ap- 
pointments were  made  on  his  recommendation.  This  system  was  changed 
by  the  following  circular : 

Treasury  Departmext, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D,  6\,  June  30, 1880. 
To  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  and  others  : 

On  and  after  July  1,  1880,  any  application  for  appointment  to  the  office  of  ganger, 
storekeeper,  storekeeper  and  ganger,  or  inspector  of  tobacco  in  the  intemal-reveiioe 
eervice  will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  each  case  wiU  be  in  tho 
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kind  writing  of  the  spplicant,  and  signed  by  him,  statiDg  his  a^e,  legal  residence, 
wheard  bom.  and  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  if  any.  The  application  must  be  ao- 
oosBpanied  by  testimonials  as  to  character  foi  sobriety,  industry,  and  business  habits. 

CoUectoiB  of  internal  revenue  will  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when- 
ever the  necessities  of  the  service  require  new  appointments  or  removals  of  inciim- 
bento,  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  and  forwarding  to  this  office  the  papers  in  each  case. 

RemoTsdii  from  office  of  any  of  the  above-named  officers  will  hereafter  be  made  only 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 

The  correspondence  in  respect  to  these  appointments  and  removals  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  throug:h  the  Appoint- 
moit  Division  of  his  office.  Having  observed  the  workings  of  the  new 
system  since  its  inangnration,  I  deem  it  my  duty  in  the  interest  of  the 
pnblic  service,  to  i>oint  out  the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment,  this  work 
can  be  better  done  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue. 

By  existing  laws  all  the  officers  enumerated  in  this  circular  x>erform 
titeir  daties  under  the  general  instruction  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Bevenue,  to  whom  they  make  return  of  work  done  upon  forms  pre- 
scribed by  him.  In  the  case  of  storekeepers,  they  are  assigned  to  duty 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  in  the  case  of  gangers,  their  accounts  are 
audited  by  him.  Eevenue  agents,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioner, constantly  supervise  the  work  of  these  officers  and  report 
upon  the  same,  and  periodically  inspect  them  and  report  as  to  their 
capacity  and  fidelity  to  duty.  No  new  distillery  can  be  started  without 
the  i^proval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  and  reports  of 
the  ckifiing  of  distilleries  are  promptly  made  to  him ;  a  record  is  kept  iu 
his  office  of  the  assignment  of  all  storekeepers  and  gangers.  There 
are  in  the  Internal  Eevenue  Bureau  persons  who  are  experts  in  the  work 
ef  gangers  and  storekeepers,  and  who  are  able  to  and  do  criticise  their 
work  so  as  to  keep  the  Commissioner  advised  upon  these  matters.  This 
eiHidition  of  things  enables  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  to 
decide  when  it  is  proper  to  appoint  new  officers  in  a  district,  and  also 
when  an  officer  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duty  or  incapacity  should 
be  removed.  These  means  of  information  are  not  in  the  Secretary's 
office. 

It  maybe  proper  to  say  that  the  appointment  clerk  and  his  assistants 
fireqn^itly  obtain  verbal  information  from  this  office  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters coimeoted  with  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  of  this  class. 
This,  however,  is  always  in  an  informal  way,  no  record  being  made  of 
the  matter  on  either  hand. 

I  have  not  questioned  and  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
to  obtain  information  from  such  sources  as  he  may  deem  proper  upon 
which  to  make  these  appointments  and  removals,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  officer  who  by  law  has  charge  of  tlie  general  superintendence  of 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  and  who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  offi- 
cers in  question  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  ap- 
pointments and  the  propriety  of  making  removals. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  foregoing  circular  was  tried  for  a  short  time 
by  Secretly  McCuUoch,  with  tliis  exception,  that  he  expressly  invited 
the  aid  of  the  Commissioner  in  regard  to  removing  incompetent  persons 
from  office,  but  the  system  was  not  founH  to  work  wdl  and  was  aban- 
doned. 

I  claim  that  the  storekeepers  and  gangers  have  during  the  past  four 
years  steadily  improved  in  their  knowl^ge  of  law  and  regulations,  in 
diUgence  and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  in  their 
pride  in  the  service.    This  corps  of  officers  for  efficiency  and  discipline  is 
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not  excelled  by  any  branch  of  the  civil  service,  and  this  state  of  thin^ 
is  the  outgrowth  for  the  most  p«art  of  the  measures  set  on  foot  at  this 
office  for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  The  same  system  of  exam- 
ination and  inspection  adopted  for  collectors'  offices,  with  a  similsur  grad- 
ing according  to  a  scale  of  merit,  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of  storekeei>- 
ers  and  gaugers,  and  the  result  has  been  a  laudable  ambition  on  their  part 
to  excel  in  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  eftect  of  this  system  will  be  lost,  and  that  officers 
will  be  made  inditicrent  to  or  independent  of  criticism  or  commendation 
by  this  office  when  it  is  understood  that  only  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  collector  will  a  removal  be  made. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  be  wise  for  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reconsider  this  subject  with  a  view  to  a  modification  of  his 
present  order. 

raPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

In  administering  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  during  the  past  tour 
years  I  have  directed  my  effi^rts — 

Ist.  To  popularizing  the  internal  revenue  system  of  taxation,  so  that 
tax-payers  everywhere  would  cheerfully  observe  the  laws,  and  a  healtliy 
public  sentiment  would  be  arousetl  favorable  to  their  enforcement. 

2d.  To  break  up  frauds  of  every  kind,  especially  the  illicit  manuftic- 
tore  and  sale  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  and  thoroughly  establish  and  main 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  To  correct  abuses  of  administration,  especially  the  institntion  ot 
suits  and  prosecutions  for  trivial  and  technical  violations  of  law. 

4th.  To  bring  into  the  public  service  honest,  capable,  and  efficient 
men,  to  increase  them  in  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  as  prescribed  by- 
law and  regulations,  and  to  stimulate  a  just  spirit  of  emulation  among^ 
officers  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

5th.  To  establish  a  more  perfect  and  uniform  system  for  the  transftC^ 
tion  of  the  public  business  by  collectors  in  their  offices  and  by  tfadr 
deputies  in  their  divisions,  and  to  insure  strict  accountability  ^r  the 
public  funds. 

0th.  To  secure  a  prompt  and  careful  transaction  of  the  pnblic  business 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  so  to  dispose  of  such  business  as 
had  accumulated  during  past  years  that  the  labor  of  the  office  might  be 
directed  to  current  work. 

Some  of  the  leading  improvements  in  the  public  service  which  have 
been  ettected  are  heieinafter  recapitulated. 

RELATIVES  IN  OFFICE. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the  internal  revenue  Venice, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  to  each  collector  the  following  circalaf| 
known  as  Cironltir  Letter  44,  which  was  ai)i)rovetl  by  Hon.  R.  0.  McOor- 
mick.  Acting  Seei-etary : 

TRK ASU  R Y  Df.PA  RT.VRNT* 

,  Offick  of  Internal  Revkxihe, 

JVashinfftorif  Angxint  17,  1857. 

The  reports  of  collectors,  in  ro]>ly  to  Circular  No.  42,  dated  Jnue  19,  1877,  diaeloae 
the  fact  that  in  a  imiubtn*  of  «li.stricts  the  oflicers  aud  employen  ai)iM>int-<Mi  by  collectors 
or  upon  their  rocoiiimeiHlation,  are,  to  a  Ijirijo  extent,  relat«Nl  by  bloo<lor  nmma^e  to 
such  collectors ;  or,  if  not  so  relatoil,  are  relatod  to  each  other,  so  that,  in  fact,  th© 
Belection  of  otlicer^  ami  eDi]>loy<58  in  many  instances  is  confined  to  a  few  fmniUes,  upoa 
whom  alone  fall  the  responsibilities  and  emolutnent«  of  office. 

I  regard  this  condition  of  afl'airs  as  au  abuse  in  administration,  the  coutiniiance  of 
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which  is  ineompfttible  with  the  best  interesta  of  the  public  sorrioe,  m  greatly  tending 
to  »  Iax  dlBcipline,  and  to  the  condonation  of  irregularities. 

For  the  purpose  of  rectifying  this  condition  of  things,  collectors  will  obMrve  the 
following  rales  in  respect  to  the  officers  and  employ^  of  thoir  respective  districts : 

First.  Of  persons  related  to  a  collector  by  blood  or  marriage,  but  one  shall  be  re- 
tained in  office. 

Second.  Of  penons  not  related  to  a  collector,  but  related  to  each  other  by  blood  or 
marriage,  but  one  shall  be  retained  in  office. 

Collectors  will  make  the  necessary  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of 
gaofWB,  storekaepen,  and  storekeepers  and  gaogers,  and  change  their  loroa  of  depu- 
tin  and  dUarks  so  as  to  have  their  respective  forces  conform  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

All  changes  undar  this  circular  will  take  effect  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1^77. 

QREEN  B.  EAUM, 


The  principle  of  this  circular  has,  I  think,  received  the  approbation  of 
§u^  paDUc,  aad  itd  enforcement  has  been  beneficial  to  the  s^vioe. 

EX  PARTE  BEPOSITIOKS. 

In  mj  annoal  report  for  the  year  1876, 1  reoommended  the  pitoafi  of 
a  law  in  regard  to  the  taking  of  depositions  for  nse  in  intenud-revmne 
tmm.  Ko  sttch  act  having  l^en  paisaed  by  Congress,  and  bdieving  that 
the  system  which  had  long  prevailed  of  deciding  cases  upon  ear  parte 
evidence  should  be  changed,  I  issued  the  following  circular : 

Treasury  Dbpartment, 
Office  of  Internal  Sevskvs, 
Wu9kin^on,D.  C,  Octoher  30,1S77. 

ta  an  elains  for  abatement,  reftinding,  drawback,  or  reward  for  intomatdon,  all 
MfMoatioiw  Ibr  oonproaise,  aU  contested  questions  as  to  dainas  of  the  gorvnunant 
ar  taxas  not  assessed,  ami  generally  in  aU  matters  wberein  additional  testimoay  is 
laqniivd  to  be  taken,  no  ex  parte  amdavit  or  denosition  will  be  ooasidered  nnlass  Hm 
•Bme  shall  hare  been  taken  after  dne  notice  to  the  Commissioner  as  herein  prescribed. 

Sncb  notice  mnst  state  the  time  and  place  at  which,  and  the  officer  beibre  whom, 
the  testimony  wiU  be  taken;  the  name,  ase,  residence,  and  business  of  the  proposed 
witness,  with  the  questions  to  be  propounded  to  the  witness,  or  a  brief  statement  of 
the  snbstance  of  the  testimony  he  is  expected  to  give. 

The  notice  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the  Commissioner  a  sufficient  number  of 
4mi  fCwrioQS  to  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  testimony,  to  allow  him,  after  its  receipt, 
at  JsMt  five  days,  exclusive  of  the  t>enod  required  for  mail-communioati<m  with  the 
alaoe  at  which  the  testimony  i»  to  be  taken,  in  which  to  give,  should  he  so  «Usiie, 
natnictions  as  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  proposed  witness. 

Wbenevo'  practicable  the  affidavit  or  deposition  should  be  taken  before  a  collector 
or  deputy  ooUector  of  internal  revenue,  in  which  case  reasonable  notice  shonM  be 
giv«Q  to  tiie  eoUeotor  or  deputy  collector  of  the  time  fixed  for  ti^ng  the  deposition  or 
afidavit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  regnlations  relate  to  affidavits  and  depositions  addi- 
UmuU  to  those  presented  with  the  claim  or  matter  in  question  as  now  provided  for 
Ukder  exist  inj^  regulations. 

ne  foreffoing  regulations  are  not  intended  to  preclmle  the  examination  of  witacases 
befisre  the  Commissioner;  and  be  also  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  receive  and  con- 
aider  affidavits  as  to  which  nrevioos  notice  has  not  been  given  wheie  the  reason  for 
IWhtre  to  ffive  such  notice  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient,  and  also  in  other  caeea 
in  which,  mm  their  exceptional  cb^acter,  or  the  character  of  the  affidavit,  be  shall 
he  aatisfled  that  the  rule  should  not  be  enforced. 

Tkmt  regulations  shall  apply  to  all  matters  of  ihe  character  first  above  mentieaed 
pending  in  this  office  on  and  i^r  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

GREEN  B.  RAUM. 

Approred: 

R.  C.  McCormick, 

A<^ing  Secretary, 

The  enforcenieiit  of  this  circular  has  rendered  the  eTideuoe  uptm  which 
action  is  had  iu  intemalreyeuue  caaes  very  much  more  definite  and  sat- 
isbctory  than  was  practicable  under  the  system  preTiouslv  Drevailin^ 
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PROSECUTIONS  FOR  TECHNICAL  VIOLATIONS  OF  LAW. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  institution  of  suits  and  prosecutions 
for  technical  and  trivial  causes,  I  addressed  to  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  the  following  letter : 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  April  25,  1078. 

Sir  :  The  number  of  cases  for  violations  of  the  intemal-revenne  laws  that  are  placed 
npon  the  docketA  of  the  courts  throughout  the  country  is  so  great,  and  the  expenditure 
for  the  trial  of  these  cases  is  so  large^  and  in  many  courts,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
number  of  cases^  the  delay  in  bringing  cases  to  trial  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  the  omcers  of  the  government  should  observe  the 
utmost  degree  of  care  in  bringing  cases  into  court  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  citizens  accused. 

You  are  therefore  instructed,  before  reporting  a  case  to  the  district  attorney  for 
prosecution,  to  examine  into  the  same  witn  the  utmost  degree  of  care,  with  a  view  of 
giving  the  district  attorney  such  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  case  as  will  en- 
able him  to  determine  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  instituting  proceedings.  It  is 
not  the  wish  of  this  office  that  trivial  cases,  or  cases  of  a  mere  technical  character, 
involving  no  loss  to  the  government,  and  where  no  fraud  has  been  committed  or  in- 
tended, should  be  dignifi^  by  being  brought  into  court  for  prosecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  persons  have  knowingly  and  willfuUy  violated  the  law 
with  the  evident  intention  of  defrauding  the  government  of  its  revenues,  vigorons 
measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  parties  to  trial  and  punishment. 
Very  respectfully, 

GREEN  B.  RAUM, 

Comm%$$i(mer, 

Collectors  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  ^ided  by  the  spirit  of  this 
letter,  and  the  number  of  improper  suits  and  prosecutions,  instituted 
apparently  for  the  creation  of  costs  only,  has  been  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  principles  of  this  letter  have  recently  been  embodied  in  in- 
structions to  district  attorneys  and  United  States  marshals  with  the 
approval  of  the  honorable  Secretary, 

EXAMINATION  OF  COLLECTORS'  OFFICES. 

In  March,  1877, 1  adopted  a  plan  of  making  quarterly  examinations 
of  the  accounts  of  collectors  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  more  uniform 
system  of  transacting  the  public  business,  of  requiring  all  the  books 
and  accounts  to  be  properly  written  up  to  date,  of  securing  rigid  ac- 
countability for  the  public  funds,  and  by  these  means  of  promoting  the 
efQciency  of  the  collectors  and  their  subordinates.  An  official  standard 
of  a  first-class  ofQce  was  established,  as  follows : 

First.  Where  the  officers  are  honest,  capable,  and  faithful. 

Second.  Where  the  collector  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  proper  organization  and 
discipline  of  his  clerical  and  division  force,  and  uses  every  endeavor  to  coUect  all  the 
taxes  due  the  government. 

Third.  Where  every  subordinate  manifests  pride  in  his  position,  and  ambition  to 
excel  in  his  line  of  duty. 

Fourth.  Where  no  errors  or  discrepancies  are  found  in  the  cash  or  stamp  account. 

Fifth.  Where  all  the  entries  are  made  before  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  cash 
balanced,  and  books  and  packages  of  stamps  sold  from  during  the  day  verified. 

Sixth.  Where  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  promptly  dispose  of  each  item  on  the 
lists. 

Seventh.  Where  all  bonds  are  properly  executed,  approved,  recorded,  and  filed. 

Eighth.  Where  the  penalties  are  collected,  compromise  cases  promptly  reported,  and 
money  properly  deposited. 

Ninth.  Wliere  the  office  is  furnished  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  public  rec- 
ords, the  facilitating  of  business,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  and  becoming  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  nsed. 

Tenth.  Where  every  record  is  completed  to  date,  and  is  without  erasures,  biota,  or 
any  defacement. 
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EkTenth.  Where  the  XnteniaUReveiiue  Record  and  the  lists  are  bound,  and  letter* 
boolra  and  circnlars  indexed. 

Twelfth.  Where  everything  presents  the  appearance  of  a  iirst-claas  business  office. 

lliiiteenth.  Where  the  deputes  in  charge  of  stamps  are  supplied  with  the  proper 
iwoidL  their  bookA,  accounts,  and  stamps  in  perfect  order,  and  stomp  and  oa«^  account 
▼oified  by  the  collector  at  least  once  each  quarter. 

The  following  requirement  has  recently  been  added : 

Fourteenth.  Where  all  required  reports  and  returns  are  made  to  the  office  at  Wash- 
ington, and  where  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  correspondence  with  that  office. 

An  office  in  which  all  of  these  requirements  are  fdlfiUed  Ib  graded  as 
No.  1.  Failure  to  come  up  to  the  official  standard  in  any  one  of  these  par- 
tieolars  results  in  the  office  being  marked  down  at  a  lower  grade.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  these  examinations  have  created  a  splendid 
etprit  de  corps  in  the  service ;  and  to-day,  out  of  126  collectors'  offices^ 
119  are  graded  as  first-class  according  to  the  official  standard. 

INSPECTION  OP  OFFICEBS. 

The  system  of  inspecting  officers  established  in  1877  was  intended  to 
mare  thoroughly  create  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  intemal-revenue 
laws  and  regulations  amongst  both  officers  and  tax-payers,  to  establish 
a  greater  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  to  place  upon 
ttie  files  of  this  office  the  record  of  every  officer  connected  with  the 
aerviee.  It  was  believed  that  this  system  would  prove  an  efficient  school 
for  tlie  officers,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  expectations  have  been 
more  than  realized. 

Tbe  inspections  of  deputy  collectors,  taken  in  connection  with  their 
diary  rejiorts  attached  to  their  monthly  accounts,  give  the  collectors  and 
Urn  office  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties, 
and  so  with  the  storekeepers  and  gangers  the  inspection  reports  taken 
in  connection  with  their  reports  of  work  done  enable  the  coUectors  and 
Una  cf^ce  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  officers  to  the 
service.  The  incompetent  officer  is  soon  discovered  and  the  government 
is  enabled  to  properly  dispense  with  his  services,  while  the  diligent  and 
MAfiil  officer  has  a  record  in  this  office  which  can  always  be  invoked 
in  his  behalf. 

In  oonnection  with  the  reports  of  examinations  and  inspections  the 
oiBcers  have  been  subjected  to  just  criticism  for  shortcomings  and  have 
reeeived  commendation  for  diligence  and  efficiency. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  intemal-revenue  service  is  the 
policing  by  deputy  collectors  of  their  respective  divisions.  To  promote 
^ciency  in  this  work  the  great  majority  of  policing  deputies  have  been 
relieved  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  A  system  has  been  introduced  of 
making  an  annual  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  deputy  in  his  accounts.  With  the  approval  of  the  honorable 
Ilrst  Comptroller  deputy  collectors  have  been  required  to  render  monthly 
pay  accounts  instead  of  quarterly,  rendering  with  said  accounts  a  diary 
report  setting  forth  the  work  performed  by  them.  These  measures  have 
secured  a  more  thorough  system  of  work  on  the  part  of  division  deputies. 

GATJGINa. 

To  secure  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  gangers, 
competent  experts  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  detailed  to  visit  the 
leading  spirit-producing  districts  and  inspect  the  gangers  and  correct 
any  errors  of  work  into  which  they  might  have  fallen.  Gangers  have 
also  been  required  in  their  reports  of  work  done  to  give  the  length  and 
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mean  diameter  of  eacb  package  gauged,  so  that  their  work  and  calccda- 
tioas  can  be  easily  verified.  This,  added  to  certain  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  gauging  instruments,  has  residted  in  greatly  in- 
creased accuracy  in  the  work  of  gauging. 

STOSEEEEPSBS. 

The  storekeepers  have  been  greatly  improved  in  dili^^enoe  and  effi- 
ciency by  periodical  inspections  and  by  frequent  visits  from  collectors 
and  revenue  agents. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  OFFICE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  work  of  this  office  ia  now 
thoroughly  in  hand,  and  that  the  time  of  almost  the  entire  force  la  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  transaction  of  current  business.  THie  corre- 
spondence of  the  office  receives  prompt  attention;  accounts  are  a^josted 
without  delay  and  forwarded  to  the  accounting  officers  for  audit  and 
payment.  The  redemption  of  stamps  and  settlement  of  drawback  daims 
are  part  of  the  current  business.  Claims  for  the  abatement  and  refond- 
ing  of  taxes  and  offers  in  couipromise  receive  the  consideration  of  tfae 
ofnce  as  soon  as  the  proper  proofs  are  filed.  The  books  contaaniof  the 
accounts  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing^  witii  coltectMMrs, 
and  with  tax-payers  who  purchase  stamps  directly  from  the  offioe,  are 
kept  written  up  to  date  and  the  account  of  stamps  on  hand  is  daily  eare- 
fully  verified  and  balanced.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  establiah- 
ment  and  operation  of  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tobaooo  and  <slgar 
manufactories  is  promptly  and  diligently  performed. 

For  this  satisfactory  condition  of  the  office,  I  desire  to  return  my  aixi- 
cere  thanks  to  the  officers,  clerks,  and  employes  for  their  diligenee,  fidel- 
ity, and  zeal  in  the  ]>ertormance  of  duty. 

UifOUNTS  COLLECTED  AND  ACCOUNTED  FOB  BY  OOLLBCTION  Dn- 

TRICTS. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  \a»L  I  caaaed 
the  customary  annual  examination  to  be  made  of  the  recorcis  and  ac- 
counts of  each  collector  of  internal  revenue  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  the  pnii)ose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  public  moneys  col- 
lected had  been  duly  accounted  for.  This  examination  disclosed  the 
gratifying  fact  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  $123,981,916.10  of  inter- 
nal revenue  taxes  had  been  collected,  and  that  every  dollar  had  be^i 
paid  into  the  Treasury.  Daring  the  past  four  fiscal  years,  $467,080,885  of 
taxes  have  been  receiv  ed  by  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  the  en- 
tire sum  has  been  paid  into  the  Ti'easury.  All  deficiencies^  which  have 
occurred  in  the  accounts  of  collectors  during  that  period  have  been 
made  good  by  payments  into  the  Treasury.  Fidelity  in  accounting  fw 
the  public  funds  being  one  of  the  highest  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  offi- 
cers intrusted  with  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the  disbursement  of 
public  money,  the  officers  of  internal  revenue,  judged  by  this  rule,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  the  pubhc  ser\ice;  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fiict  that,  as  a  body  of  officers,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  improve  ui>on  them  in  respect  to  integrity,  intelligence,  fidelity, 
and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

I  append  a  statement  of  the  collections  made^  by  districts,  during  the 
.past  fiscal  year,  with  the  name  of  each  collector  and  the  amount  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  him. 
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Orileetkm  districts. 


Names  of  oollecton. 


I  AggtepsktG  col* 
leotions. 


1 


flnt  Akibftma. .. 


CalilbrsU. 


C«M«cticut... 
Coukeeticat. 


Uinois. 


:dz 


itacky  ... 
icky_ 
Dtooky. 

itackj.. 

Kentucky.  >• 


JCarylAod.. 
^  Umrjlmd. 


MIctaizao 
LMicbuema 


•Mtta.. 
InueiU 


Bo. 

mkMiMouri. 
flblbMimcrari 


lev  Hanpiibire 

Vtni  Kev  JerspT 

Third  New  J^nwy 

VUlb  K« w  Jeney 

Sew  l[«>xico . . .  r. 

ItatUew  York 

Do 

Do 

8eeoBd  New  York 

mfdV«w  York 

lleTvsthNew  York 

Twdftli  New  York 

TiMztecatb  Vew  York 

FUleMith  Kew  York 

Tiwlj-fat  New  York . . . 
Tmrn^-itmih  New  York. 
Twmaj-^isih  New  York. . 


LouU  H.  Mayer 

Jmum  T.  Ranier 

ThoRMB  Oordfai 

JMwaidWbeeter... 

WUliunHlgby 

AeieeL-IVoet 

JuDM  Sb  Wolfe .... . 

Joeeph  SeldMi 

DftT&r.fioUteter.. 
Jekii  I*.  PetmiBftoB. 
Junefl  MelaUre .... 

DeBBi«S«na 

Andrew  Cmrke 

SdwerddWede.... 
Auette  Sfttrnfe. 
^eelD.- 


aAIk»(kae) 

W.  a.  BeMrpr6  (eeiteK) 

Xnctai  B.  Cfoeker  (prceent) 

AdHMNAae  (kite) 

A.liLHeriiieyiMtl&g) 

Alfted  X.  ^fl^M  (^MMOt) . . . 

JohnW 

Xfewoxd. 

JoIbW. 

JuMe  C.  Tetiteii .. 
wiU  CmMbeek. 


FjwUriek  Baggsi 

W.MiSliiia 

Hoem 

.WtidMn 

iwiOiantnraU 

l.Stapgwi 

OobmU 

T  ninpmi  P.  Skwyi 

JekaCCexMitor 

Villi— iA.Bfitf> 

JaiD«e  F.  BaokBer 

VinfMd&HoUeB 

AAMdedlLSweiM 

WilliMi  J.  Laadrem 

JohmS.  Raise 

MoiTia  Malta 

FrankUnJ.BeWna 

BobetiM.Preiid 

Dfai^C.B^oe 

CbarieaW.  Slack 

dMrieaCDame 

Bdwwrd  B.  Tinker 

IiBlliera.TrewWMce 

Harrey  B.  Bowkna 

Slaioae  8.  Bailey 

Charles  T.  De  lAud 

Andrew  C.  Smith 

Williaw  Bickel 

James  Hill 

Isaac  H.  Sturgeon 

Alonto  R  CarroU 

ArtlrarC.8te(wart(late) 

Kynd  E.  Lander  (present) 

David  H.BadIong 

Robert  T.  Van  Horn 

Thomas  P.  Fuller 

Lorenzo  Crounse 

Frederick  C.  LoT*l 

Andi^w  H.  Young 

William  P.  Tatera 

Culver  Barcaluw 

Robert  B.Hathnm , 

OuHtavus  A.  Smith 

JameM  Freelond  (late) 

Sllan  J.  Boone  (actins) 

Rodney  C.Ward  (present) 

Marshall  B.  Blake 

Mnx  W«ber 

Moses  D.  Stivers 

Jaaon  M.  JohniMm ...., 

Ralph  T.  Laihrop 

Thcmiaa  Stcvi'nmm  

Jamca  C.  P.  Kincaid 

John  B.  Strong , 

Bei\Jaiuin  De  Voe 


f6S, 

W, 

188, 

««» 

41. 

»4, 


41 

97 
10 

U89  12 
6M82 


BS0M 
8M83 

mm 

INftl 

fwae 


tt. 

3*. 
IH, 

d«. 

9m, 

W. 
•4ft. 

•», 

rru 
«n, 

'g 

2*7. 

1«. 
lit, 
252, 


(4 

turn 

260  58 


non 

Wft41 
4MfS 

mas 

199  15 
301  «3 


140. 
712. 

71. 

lao, 

•SO. 

•2«. 

153, 

1«7, 

257, 

91. 

4,«00. 

61, 
2B0, 

72, 
118, 
255. 

33, 
912, 

60, 

278, 

214. 

266, 

3,":26, 

31. 

784, 

847, 

1.631. 

3,199, 

5,064, 

132, 

519, 

671, 

2.59, 

309, 

422, 

273, 


ttia» 
•••a 

«I7#B 
988  tl 
978  M 
972  18 
U4  94 
•t8  99 
0W8« 
876  Tl 
78iM 
US  #4 
U4i8 
12 
•78  t3 
•1819 
8S7SS 
Mt<5 
7S7t7 
988  90 
87SS1 
998  60 
147  67 
521  93 
764  17 
719  99 
709  S8 
505  15 
389  53 
300  11 
233  60 
266  14 
635  57 
484  93 
511  05 
826  94 
929  55 
714  17 
734  86 
455  19 
139  08 
500  00 
338  62 
969  19 
850  93 
940  60 
806  19 
606  17 
990  87 
296  32 
026  24 
719  66 
102  97 
026  63 
412  0^ 
407 
49 
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CoDAction  distrloU. 


Twenty-«i2hth  New  York 
Thirtieth  New  York 


Second  North  CftrolinA , 

Do 

Poorth  North  Candinft 

Fifth  North  Cftioliiui 

Sixth  North  Carolina 

First  Ohio 

Third  Ohio 

FoarthOhio 

Sixth  Ohio 

SerenthOhio 

Tenth  Ohio 

KlerenthOhio , 

Fifteenth  Ohio 

Eighteenth  Ohio 

Do 

Orecon.............  ...•••.••., 

First  PennaylTaaia 

Eighth  PennsTlrania 

Ninth  PennsjlTaaia , 

Twelfth  PennsylTaaia 

Fourteenth  Pennsylraaia .... . 

Sixteenth  PeunsylTaaia 

Nineteenth  PenmrlTaaia ...., 

Twentieth  Pennajflraaia 

Twenty-second  Pennsrlraaia , 
Twen^-third  Ptfu^ylVania.. , 

Bhode  ishmd , 

South  Carolina , 

Second  Tennessee 

Do , 

Fifth  Tennessee , 

Eighth  Tennessee 

Fi»t  Texas 

Third  Texas , 

Fourth  Texas , 

Utah 

Yemont... ...........a....... 

Second  Yi 
Third  Ylri 
Fourth  Ylrginia 

Fifth  Yirginia 

Sixth  Yirginia 

Washington 

First  West  YirgiiUa  . . 
Second  West  Yirginia. 

First  Wisconsin 

Second  Wisconsin 

Third  Wisconsin 

Do 

Do 

Sixth  Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


'irffinia 

rj^iia.. 

r{r£inia 


Names  of  eoUectora. 


Burt  Yan  Horn 

Frederick  Buell 

Thomas  Powers  (late)  ... 
Elihu  A.  White  (present) 

Isaac  J.  Young 

William  H.  Wheeler 

JohnJ.MoU 


Amor  Smith,  Jr 

Bobert  Wmtama,  jr 

Robert  P.  Kennedy 

James  Pnrsell 

Charles  C.  WaleuU 

(Hark  Waggoner 

BeiUaminr.  Coatee 

JewettPslmer 

ChariesBLPettengffl(late) 

Worthy  &  Strsator  (pceseat)  ..k— . 

John  O.  Cartwright 

James  Ashworth 

Joseph  T.  Yalentine 

Tbomss  A.Wney 

Edward  H.  Chase 

Charles  J.  Bruner 

Edward  8cun 

Charles  II.  Lynch 

James  C.Brown 

Thomas  W.Daris 

JohnlLSuUiTsn 

ElishaH.Bhodee 

EOecylLBraytoa 

Joseph  A.  CoOTier  (late) 

James  K.  Helum  (present) 

William  K.  Woodcock v. 

Bobert  F.Patterson 

William  H.  Sinclair 

Benjamin  C.  Ludlow 

AdamO.Halloy 

Oraado  J.  Hollister 

Charles  &  Dana 

James  D.Brady 

Otis  H.  Russell. 

William  K  Femald 

J.HenryRiTcs 

Bererly  Bl  Botts 

James  R.  flayden • 

l8saeH.DuTal 

(}4H»ge  W.Brown 

IrringlLBean 

Henry  Hamden 

Albert  K.Osbom  (late) 

Howard  K.  Kutchin  (acting) , 

Charles  A  (Calloway  (preeent) 

Hiram  S.Kelley ^.•.. 

Edgar  P.  Snow »...., 


Total  from  collectors 

Cash  receipts  from  sale  of  adhesiTe  stamps. 


Ancregate  col- 
lections. 


Total  receipts  fhm  all  sources 


1946.711 

1,287.401 

8,705 

HMi 

925. 4>9 

911,908 

457,918 

11,556.8(0 

l,S55,Ott 

512,154 

633,078 

475,076 

1,099;  853 

1,425.821 

210,394 

433,827 

823;  479 

76,981 

2,523,444 

553,178 

1,064,643 

826,821 

190,145 

191,066 

115.837 

88^969 

1,184,418 

632,881 

2101,883 

111,960 

1,788 

86,809 

805,808 

U0,Sf8 

99,255 

72,722 

61. 128 

74,858 

50,545 

866,292 

2.054,557 

1.009,952 

1.602,624 

254.982 

27.018 

308.824 

61.847 

9,914,102 

155,505 

23,421 

161,294 

8,108 

U6,083 

15,947 


as 

54 
87 
85 
18 
83 
06 
75 
19 
48 


S3 

40 


75 
97 
M 
70 
87 


47 
92 
19 
00 
S» 
38 


78 
73 


74 
48 

74 
61 
71 
34 
13 


84 
72 
43 
88 
98 
16 
80 
53 
43 
96 


116.848,219  80 
7.133,606  30 


123,981.916  10 
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COST  OP  COLLECTION. 

13ie  total  cost  of  collecting  internal  revenue  in  the  United  States  for 
die  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  was  as  follows : 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  coUectors,  inclnding  pay  of  depaty  collect- 

on,  clerks,  &c $1,798,954  61 

*For  salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  agents,  surveyors  of  distilleries^ 

gsngers,  storekeepers,  and  miscellaneous  expenses.... • 1,965,000  00 

Fto stamps,  paper,  and  dies.... • 423,558  15 

For  eipenses  of  detecting  and  punishing  violations  of  internal  revenue 

kws 74,797  97 

Fornlaries  of  officers,  clerks,  and  employ^  in  the  office  of  Commiu- 

doner  of  Internal  Revenue i^,330  00 

Total 4,505,640  73 

Being  3.63  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  collected. 

SSTIMATBB  EXPENSES  POR  NEXT  FISCAL  YEAR. 

I  estimate  the  expenses  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1882,  as  follows : 

Fors^aries  and  expenses  of  collectors.... $2,000,000 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  thirty-five  revenue  agents,  for  surveyors,  for 
ftes  and  expenses  of  gangers,  for  salaries  of  storekeepers,  and  for  miscel- 

kosoos  eipenses 2,100,000 

Fordies,  paper,  and  stamps 442,000 

For  detecting  and  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  persons  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  internal  revenue  laws,  including  payment  for  information  and 

detection 100,000 

For  salarifMi  of  officers,  derks,  and  employ^  in  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
nonerof  Internal  Revenue 253,330 

Total 4,895,330 

SCALE  OF  SALARIES  OF  COLLECTORS. 

The  recommendations  made  for  the  salaries  of  collectors  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1881,  are  based  upon  an  estimate  of  their  probable 
ooOeetions  according  to  the  following  scale,  with  the  qualification  that 
if  the  actual  collections  should  vary  from  the  amounts  estimated,  the 
sadaries  would  be  rea^usted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year : 

Fsr  collection  of— 

•25,000  or  less...'. $2,000 

25,000  to      $37, 500— $12, 500 2,125 

3r,S00to        50,000—  12,500 2,250 

50,000to        75,000—  25,000 2,375 

75,000to      100,000—  25,000 2,500 

100, 000  to      125,000—25,000 2,025 

125,000to      175,000—50,000 2,750 

175,000to      225,000—  50,000 • 2,875 

235,000to      275,000—  50,000 3,000 

275,000to      325,000—  50,000 3,125 

325,000to      375,000—  50,000 3,350 

375,000to      425,000—  50,000 3,375 

4:»,000to      475,000—  §0,000 3,500 

475,000to      550,000—  75,000 3,625 

550,000to      €25,000—  75,000 3,750 

ffi5,000to      700,000—  75,000 3,875 

700,000to      775,000—  75,000 ^ 4,000 

^  Thisincludes  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $135,000,  being  the  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
amoont  appropriated. 
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1775, 000  to    $Sr.0, 000— $75, 000 , $4,125 

850,000to      y25,000—  75,000 4,250 

925,000to  1,000,000—  75,000 4,975 

1,000,000  ttua  upw»rd 4,500 

OFFICIAL  FORCE  FOE  FISCAL  YEAE   1881. 

TUe  force  couuecteil  with  tliis  bureau  iu  the  various  dl&tricU  throash- 
out  the  United  States  U  as  follows: 

Oue  buudred  aud  txveutysix  collectors,  who  receive  salaries  as  Ibl* 
lows  : 


Four $3, 

Sevouteeu 3, 

Eight 2,8T5 

Nine 2,750 

Eight 2,625 

Eleven 2,500 

Four 2,375 

Five 2,250 

Oue 2,125 

Two 2,000 


One... 

Thirty 

Six.... 


It 

1 


Tweuty-uiue $4,500 

Two 4,375 

Five..., 4,250 

Five 4,125 

Two 4,000 

One 3,875 

Three 3,750 

Two 3,625 

Four 3,500 

Two 3,:J75 

Two 3,250 

There  are  also  employed  iiiiie  huudi'ed  aud  foity •niue  deputy  ooUect<i(«i 
who  receive  salaries  as  follows : 

One $2,100 

Fourteen 2,000 

One 1,950 

Nln© 1,900 

One 1,850 

Twenty-Beven 1,800 

Five 1,750 

Twenty-six 1,700 

Eight 1,050 

Fifty-four 1, 600 

Ten 1,550 

Eighty-six 1,500 

Sixteen 1,450 

One 1,425 

Two  hundred  and  lifly-seven 1, 400 

Tweoty-iix 1,300 

On« 1,325 

Forty-nine 1,300 

Seventeen 1,250 

One 1,225 

Ninety-three 1.200 

One 1,175 

Twenty-one 1,150 

Thirty-eight 1,100 

Four 1,075 

Ten 1,050 


Tliirty-Bix 

Two 

Eight 

Two 

Two 

lliree 

Eight.... 

Two 

One 

Fifteen  •.. 

Two 

Four 

One 

One..,,,. 
Three  .... 
Twenty  .. 

Five 

One 

Thirteen.. 

Two 

One 

Oue 

Two 


,006 
.000 
960 
900 
«)0 
800 
775 
75Cr 
720 
700 
650 
640 
600 
550 
500 
475 

aoo 

950 
940 

200 
150 
120 
100 
60 


Also  oue  hundred  and  seventy-nine  clerks,  messeuge^s,  aud  janitors, 
who  receive  salaries  as  follows  : 


One  clerk 

Eight  clerks 

Seven  clerks 

Two  clerks ., 

Four  clerks , 

Twenty-six  clerks.  ..• 

Five  clerks 

Sixteen  clerks 

Seventeen  clerks — 
Twenty-seven  clerks. 

Eighteen  ckrks 

Two  clerks 

Five  clerks ., 

Two  Qlerks 


$1,600 
l,50i 
1,400 
1,350 
1,300 
1,200 
1,150 
1,100 
1,000 
900 

eoo 

720 
700 
670 


Fourteen $000 

One 

Five 

Oue 

Two 

Two 

One  messenger.^ 

Two  messengers ••. 

Four  jauitoi-s 

Oue  janitor , 

Four  janitors 

One  janitor 

Oue  janitor ««•« 


550 
500 
480 
400 
300 
450 
300 
300 
125 
100 
75 
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There  are  also  employed  648  gangers,  who  receive  fees  not  to  exceed 
t5  per  dieoi ;  945  storekeepers  and  gangers,  who  receive  not  to  exceed 
t4  per  diem  ;  543  storekeepers,  who  receive  uot  to  exceed]  $  l  per  diem 
(all  of  the  foregoiug  officers  are  paid  only  wheu  actunlly  employed); 
and  56  tobacco  inspectors,  who  receive  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  mauu- 
facturers. 

SALARIES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate,  for  th# 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  the  sum  of  $254,880,  as  salaries  for  the 
following  officers,  clerks,  and  employes  in  this  bureau : 

OD*CSommi8sioner,*t |6»000 

OoA  depaty  commlflsioner,  at 3,500 

SerenneadBof  diTiaion^at ^.^ 2,500 

One  stenographer,  at 1,800 

Twenty-three  clerks,  olaas  four,  at 1,800 

Twen^-aix  clerks,  classthree,  at 1,600 

TUity-Bix  oUrke,  class  two,  at 1 1,400 

Twen^-one  clerks,  class  one,  at l,iM)0 

Tbifteeneletks,  at.. 1,000 

Ftttj  elerks,  at 900 

Fttor  assistant  messengers,  at 730 

Tsalaborersy  at 660 

An  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  persons. 

An  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner,  and  of  the  five 
heads  of  division,  is  recommended  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  law  creating  the  office  of  deputy  commissioner  fixed  his  salary  at 
13,500.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  of  great  importance,  and  their  feith- 
fld  p^ormance  fully  entitles  the  officer  to  that  pay. 

lie  law,  creating  the  office  of  head  of  division  states  that  there  shall 
be  seven  heads  of  division,  who  shall  receive  each  a  salary  of  $2,500. 
The  appropriations  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 1878,  June  30, 1879, 
Juae  30, 1880,  and  June  30, 1881,  allowed  two  heads  of  division  at  a 
sdiiy  of  $2,500  each,  and  five  heads  of  division  at  a  salary  of  $2,250 
each.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  this  discrimination ;  the  officers  fuUy 
etm  $2,500  each,  and,  in  my  judgment,  should  receive  that  amount 

An  increase  of  $1,550  over  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year  will 
give  the  above-named  officers  the  salaries  to  which  they  are  entitled 
nnder  the  law. 

MPOET    OF  WOEK    PEEFOEMED    DUEING    THE  FISCAL    YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1880. 

« 

Dtt^tnoji  of  Law. 

Ofers  in  compromise  received  and  briefed 1,097 

^Dions  prepared 1,062 

Offers  in  compromise  acted  npon 1, 121 

Sewsid  claims  received  and  acted  npon. 494 

Baiiroad  cases  adjusted 20 

Orders  for  abatement  of  taxcK  issued 617 

Claims  for  abatement  of  taxes  diBposed  of '  4,498 

Amomit  of  abatement  claims  allowed  (nncollectible) $194,923  38 

Aflioant  of  abatement  claims  allowed  (erroneons  assessment) $*^^,  1H9  00 

Amomit  of  abatement  claims  rejected  (uncollectible) $10, 220  08 

ilDoant  of  abatement  claims  rejected  ^assessment  claimed  to  be  erronous) .  $5;W,  599  81 

Claims  for  remanding  of  taxes  oisposea  of 620 

Amoont  of  refonding  elaims  allowed $64,246  61 

taoQ&tofzefandiii^olahDS  rejected • * ,* |141,673  ^ 
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Dwiaion  of  Diatilled  Spirits. 

Retoms  and  reports  relating  to  distilled  spirits  received,  examined,  and 

disposed  of 205,665 

Returns  and  reports  relating  to  fermented  liquors  received,  examined,  and 

disposed  of 34,060 

Compntations  of  capacities  of  distilleries  made,  and  data  for  assessment 

furnished 14,498 

Locks  examined  and  issued 3,92G 

Hydrometer  sets,  stems,  cups,  and  thermometers  tested  and  issued 2, 589 

Ganging-rods  examined  and  issued 259 

Wantage-rods  examined  and  issued 828 

Division  of  Tobacco. 

Reports  relating  to  tobacco  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of. ... .  4, 575 

Reports  relating  to  cigars  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of ... ...  24, 519 

Abatement  and  refunding  claims  audited '. 332 

« 

Divieion  of  Stamps, 

Value  of  stamps  received  and  counted  .1 $132,479,660  00 

Value  of  stamps  counted  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  for  destruction $1,073,839  16 

Nmnber  of  stubs  examined 10,381,630 

Number  of  stamps  and  coupons  received  for  credit  and  counted 46, 264, 775 

Number  of  reports  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of «....  167, 165 


« 


Bir^ision  of  Assessments, 


Reports  relating  to  assessments  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of.  51, 172 

Reports  relating  to  bonded  accounts  received,  examined,  and  dis- 
posed of 314,986 

Reports  and  vouchers  covering  exportations  received,  examined,  and 

disposed  of ^ 445,714 

Claims  for  drawback  disposed  of 873 

Division  of  Accounts, 

Weekly  reports  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of 5, 171 

Monthly  reports  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of.... 21,641 

Quarterly  reports  received,  examined,  and  disposed  of...., 533 

Certificates  of  deposit  received  and  recorded 33,115 

Final  accounts  of  collectors  referred  for  settlement 32 

Drafts  mailed  to  collectors  for  expenses  of  ofiice 1, 575 

Drafts  mailed  to  collectors  for  gangers^  fees  and  expenses 6, 028 

Drafts  mailed  to  collectors,  transfer  of  special  deposits 361 

Collectors*  monthly  repoits  of  taxes,  &c.,  consolidated  into  yearly 

statemehts 1«626 

Diviaion  of  lievenue  Agents. 

Reports  of  revenue  aj^ents  received  and  disposed  of 2,278 

Reports  of  collectorH  relative  to  illicit  distilleries  received  and  dis- 
posed of 364 

Accounts  of  revenue  agents  received  and  examined 843 

Miscellaneoub  expense  ac^eonnts  received  and  examined 301 

Railroad  and  iiK'onie  eases  examined  and  reporteil  on ;J8 

Transcriptij  of  boolis  of  Icaf-tohacco  dealers  examined  and  abstracted.  2, 514 

Division  of  Appointments ^  liecordSf  and  Files, 

Commissions  of  storekeepers,  storekeepers  and  gangers,  gaugers  and 

tobacco  inspectors  prepared  and  bonds  examined '  CSS> 

Collectors*  bonds  recorded 26 

Reports  of  inspecting  officers  as  to  condition  of  collection  districts 

received,  examined,  and  acted  upon 101 

Reports  of  examining  officers  Jis  to  condition  of  collectors'  offices  re- 
ceived, examined;  and  acted  upon 38G 
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PagCRof  letters  recorded 2tl.  .'liKi 

Piw  copies  of  letters  lirielcd,  registered,  ainl  juTan^tHl  for  reference . .  bf*,  *^m 

Piigeftof  miscellaueoiiH  copying ]>'>,  4rt) 

Letters  for  the  entire  bureiiu  received  and  registerctl 4.">,  ejl)»i 

Letters  indorseil,  briefeil,  and  filed A-2,  (H5 

Aggregate  number  of  letters  mailed  by  the  bureau (m,  r»7l> 

Bbuik  forms  prepared  and  issued 6,8*i4,  VXl 

Bl«ik  books  prepared  and  issued 1:^,UIU 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  all  paper  for  internal-revenue  stamps  has  been 
made  by  M^srs.  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  under  the  contract  en- 
tered  into  with  said  firm,  which  was  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  rei)ort, 
mi  a  new  contract  was  made  with  tbem  May  24, 1880.  The  prices  paid 
under  the  new  contract  are  for  Vleg^etable-sized  paper,  llj  cents  .i>er 
pwmd,  and  for  amnal-sized  paper,  12^  cents  per  pound,  as  against  OJ 
cents  and  lOf  cents  paid  under  the  previous  contract.  The  pai)er  fur- 
Bfished  has  l^en  satisfactory  as  to  quality,  and  all  orders  have  been 
promptJy  executed. 

PRODUCTION  OF  STAMPS. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  viz,  on  the  15th  October,  the  work 
of  printing  documentary  and  proprietary  stamps,  which  had  been  done 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York  City,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  At  this  time  all  in- 
t^nal-revenue  stamps  are  produced  by  said  bureau  excei)t  stamps  im- 
printed upon  bank-checks,  which  arc  supplied  by  the  Graphic  Company 
of  New  York  City,  and  stamps  upon  foil  wrappers  for  tobacco,  wLicli 
are  printed  by  John  J.  Crooke  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  both  under  the  su- 
pmntendence  of  this  office. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  STAMPS  ISSUED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  stamps  were  received  by  the  stamp  division  of 
this  office  from  the  printers  named,  and  issued  to  collectors,  agents,  and 
purchasers,  as  follows,  viz: 


Kind. 


Number. 


Stamp*  for  distilled  spiriU 5,107,550 

Staoipa  for  tobacco  and  anaff. 219,862,702 

Haaapm  for  cisun  and  cisarettes 61,743,548 

Stonpa for  fermented  liquorsaod  brewers' permits ,......« ;  44,890,240 

9feu»]M  for  flpecial  taxes j  710,620 

Stamps  for  dCocumenta  and  proprietarj  articles '  579,275,864 


Value. 


$62,733,675  00 

2*1,410,511  52 

15,130,078  25 

13,172.935  00 

9, 715, 3U0  00ft 

7, 780, 360  40T 


Total 011,002,614  ,    134,042,860  17 


The  stamps  delivered  to  tbis  office  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  were,  on  tbeir  receipt,  counted,  and  their  issue  involved  tbe 
r^reimration  of  18,547  packages,  all  of  which  were  transmitted  to  col- 
lators of  internal  revenue  by  registered  mail.  This  business  was  con- 
diicte<l  without  the  loss  of  a  stamp,  either  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers,  in  the  custocly  of  this  office,  or  in  the  course  of  transmission. 
ISianks  arc  due  to  tbe  officers  of  the  Washington  City  post-office  for 
the  promptness  and  fidelity  manifested  in  the  handling  of  this  large 
amount  of  registered  matter. 

7  Ab 
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ABOLITION  OF  THE  CHARGE  OF  TEN  CENTS  EACH  FOR  "OTHER  THAN 

TAX-PAID  SPIRIT-STAMPS." 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28, 1880,  the  charf^  of  10  cents 
eacli  for  distillery-warehouse  stamps,  stamps  for  rectified  spirits,  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers'  stamps,  stamps  for  imi)ortcd  spirits,  and  warehousing 
and  re  warehousing  stamps  for  grape  brandy  was  abolished.  The  change 
in  account  was  made  by  inventorying  the  stamps  in  collectors'  hands  and 
^ving  them  credit  for  the  value  of  the  same,  and  did  not  necessitate  the 
return  of  the  stamps  or  any  alteration  in  the  form  or  style  of  them. 

Collectors  have  been  allowed  credit  for  the  stamps  in  their  hand^ 
when  the  act  took  effect,  wit^  one  exception,  and  this  account  will  prob- 
ably be  settled  at  an  early  date. 

'  REDEMPTION  OF  STAMPS. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  report  that  that  podJon 
of  section  17  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1879,  which  prohibits  the  redemp- 
tion of  stamps  unless  the  same  are  presented  within  three  years  after 
their  purchase  from  the  government  or  a  govenimeut  agent  for  the  sole 
of  stamps,  be  repealed, 

STAMPS  REDEEMED  AND  EXCHANGED. 

Number  of  claims  for  redemption  of  stamps  allowed 500 

Amount  of  claims  for  redemption  of  stamps  allowed $32, 361  67 

Number  of  claims  for  exchange  of  stamps  allowed. 293 

Amount  of  claims  for  exchange  of  stamps  allowed |30,983  119 

MATCH  STAMPS  SOLD. 

Amount  of  stamps  sold  to  match  inanufacturers  during  the  foUomng  fiscal 

yearsy  commissions  not  deeded. 

1876 :..,. 12,849.524 

1877 2,982,275 

1878 3,064,574 

1879 3,:i57,2r»l 

1880 3,561,300 

A  limited  number  of  general  proprietary  stamps  has,  no  doubt,  been 
purchased  by  match  manufacturers,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above 
statement.  Nearly  all  the  stamps  sold  to  match  manufactui'ers  are  sold 
on  sixty  days'  credit,  under  the  provisions  of  section  3425,  United  Staters 
Revised  Statutes.  •  There  are  now  pending  thirteen  suits  ui>on  stamp 
agents'  and  match  manufacturers'  bonds  for  the  recovery  of  $117,413.01 
due  on  the  sale  of  stamps  during  the  past  five  years. 

REVENUE  AGENTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  thirty-five  revenue  agents 
xrei*e  employed,  and  this  force  has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
a  high  order  of  intelligence,  experience,  and  zeal. 

Aj^gregjite  salary  of  agents >.. $82,411  00 

Aggregate  amount  for  traveling  expenses 46,774  4H 

Stationery  furnished  agents 'Mf<\  :>| 

Total  amount  of  expenses  of  revenue  agents  for  fiscal  year r2U,5(>0  00 

Revenue  agents  have  been  employed  as  follows: 

A«  cliief  of  (liviHion  in  tbis  office.... \ 

A»Nigm'd  to  (UviMions 2;i 

Knijiloyed  in  examining  collectors*  accounts 5 

AflsistautH  to  agents  in  charge  of  divisions , 5 

Special  duty •• \ 
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WORK  OP  RBYEKinS  AGENTS. 

Voffiber  of  persons  arrested  for  Tiolating  intemal-reyenae  laws  on  infor- 
mation orrevenne  agents 504 

VioU^ons  of  law  reported 1,901 

Tilne  of  property  reported  for  seizure  by  revenue  aeents $194, 593  76 

Amoani  of  unooUeoted  taxes  and  penalties  reported  to  eolleotors  by  rev- 
enue agents • 95,109  28 

STATISTICS  OP  OPERATIONS   AGAINST  ILLICIT  DISTILLERS. 

Tke  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  illicit  stills  seized,  persons 
arrested,  and  casualties  to  officers  and  employ^  during  the  last  fiscal 
jear,  and  from  July  1  to  October  31  this  year,  inclusive: 


Districts. 


Fint  AUbMDA — 
Bteofid  Alftbama. . 
nzBtCittforni*... 
Vha*  GaanecUcat. 
IMurtA 


8eoaiHlG«orig^ .... 

TkirdO«orgw 

TUztMnth  Illinois. 
Vint  Indtjuui ...... 

Seeood  Iow» 

TUrdlowa 


BteoBd  Kentueky. 
nfth  Keotacky  .. 
^litk  Kentaeky. 
mih  Kentucky.. 


nOh  Hsanchosetts 

t^rtfc  If  ■wMf  hnaetU 

JhatMlMiHippi 

tw«ni  HiMoiui 

Bxth  Michiii^m 

gwtyqrr  Jfflwey 

nstVew  York .... 

mtdKenrTcnk 

Tv«lfth  Kew  York 

T««n^-«lxtli  Kew  York. . 

Seorail  North  CaFoIins 

?burtb  Noitb  Carolina 

PffUi  North  Carolina 

Hxtk  NorUi  Carolina 

TcsthOblo 

nHuiiMi  fTliin 

iS^lk  Pennaylrania 

Twtttlh  Pennsylvania.... 
Foortsestli  Pennsylvania. 
iCarolina 


Teonessea.... 

Tesmesaee^. 

Texas 


TUrdViiriaiA 

Pmtfa  TirginiA 

Fifth  Tirgfnia 

ftsrth  Tir^inia 

first  West  Virginia ... 
iMpnd  West  V irpnia  . 
WasUngton  Territory. 

T«»tol 


Stills  seised. 


1 

44 
2 

1 
1 
1 
180 
17 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 

32 
14 
55 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

44 
63 
268 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

54 

32 

61 

4 

2 


5 

24 

1 

8 
1 


S 


45 
8 


0 
9 


3 

9 

47 


3 
3 
6 
2 


5 
1 
J 


909 


1 


1 

45 

2 

1 

1 

1 

225 

20 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

41 

23 

55 

9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

47 

72 

315 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

57 

85 

67 

6 

2 


3 


5 
27 

1 
18 

2 

1 


151   1, 120 


Persons  arrested. 


MS 


3 
8 
8 


310 
6 
8 


4 

2 
3 

15 
23 
9 
37 
3 
7 
2 
2 
1 
9 
3 
1 


11 
6 

97 
2 
1 


8 

2 

15 

26 

223 

4 

16 

1 

4 

1 

42 
118 

"3 
1 


1,031 


Officers  and 
employes 
kniedand 
wounded. 


a 


.a 


137 


4 

1 


1 


49 
1 


35 


231 


e 
H 


8 
8 
8 


447 
6 
3 


4 

2 
3 

ao 

23 
13 
38 
3 
7 
2 
2 
1 
9 
8 
1 


11 
6 

97 
2 
1 


3 
3 

16 

26 

272 

5 

16 
1 
4 

1 

77 

118 


8 
1 
1 

1,2C5 


1 

i 


10 


100 
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The  followin^r  table  shows  the  number  of  iUicifc  stills  seized,  persons 
jUTCsted  operating  tlie  same,  aud  casualties  to  ollicers  and  employes  in 
tlie  suppression  of  illicit  distillation,  during  the  last  four  fiscal  years, 
and  fi-om  June  30  to  November  1, 1880 : 


I    1877.    I    1878. 


Stills  seized • 

Peraous  arrested 

Ofticers  and  employes  kiUe<l . .. 
Ottieers  and  employes  wouuded 


506  '  1.024 

1, 174  1, 976 

12  10 

8  I  17 


1879.        1880. 


I.SIO 
2,024 

4 
22 


June  30, 1880, 
to  Novem- 
ber 1, 188a  ' 


069 
1,031 


151  I 
234  ' 


8 


TotaL 


4.061 

7,339 

26 

57 


PEOSECUTIONS  OF  REVENUE  OFFICERS  IN  STATE  COURTS. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employes  of  the  government  who  have 
been  proceeded  against  in  State  courts  for  acts  committed  while  in  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties  during  the  present  year  is  as  follows: 

Arkansas 1 4 

Second  district  of  Georgia 38 

Third  district  of  Georgia : I 

Second  district  of  Kentucky a 

Fifth  district  of  Kentucky.. 1 

Fourth  district  of  North  Carolina 2 

Number  of  prosecutions  previously  reported  during  last  four  tiscal  years 165 

Total 213 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    AND    PUNISH]MENT    FOR 

FRAUDS  UPON  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  the  appropriation, 
the  following  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  appropriation 
for  detectii^g  and  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  persons  guilty  of 
violating  the  internal-revenue  laws  is  submitted. 

Ajmount  expended  through  collectors  of  internal  revenue  in  tiie  em- 
ployment of  persons  for  the  detection  of  frauds,  and  for  information 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  frauds,  and  punishment  of  guilty  persons,  as 
foUows : 


Brayton,  E.  M.,  South  Carohna $1,311  10 

Bean,  I.  M.,  First  Wisconsin 20  00 

Brown,  G.  W.,  Second  West  Vircinia 266  74 

Brown,  J.  C,  Twentieth  Pennsylvania 22  00 

Buckner,  J.  F.,  Fifth  Kentucky 1,265  00 

Blaine,  Jno.  G.,  Ninth  Kentucky 431  00 

Clark.  A.,  Second  Georoji a 8,470  35 

Carroll,  A.  B.,  Second  Missouri > Ill  00 

Cooper,  J.  A.,  Second  Tennessee - 20  00 

Dana,  C.  S.,  Vermont ^ 3;^  75 

DuvaJ,  I.  H.,  First  West  Vh-giuia 74*3  OO 

Eagan,D.,  Iinorida 26  88 

Femald,  W.  L.,  Fourth  Virginia 83  00 

Harvey,  J.  D.,  First  Illinois 135  75 

HiU,  .fames,  Mississippi 6  00 

Homster,  D.  F.,  Second  Connecticut 150  00 

Landram,  W.  J.,  Eighth  Kentucky 1,673  00 

Ludlow,  B.  C,  Third  Texas 12  00 
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tbyer,  I..  H.,  First  Abibsma $73  00 

lUrta,  U.,  Lonisiann ...  20  00 

Ifclton,  J.  M.,  Second  Tt'iiiifsseo ...  4:i8  10 

Molt,  J.  J..  Sixth  North  Ciitoliiia ...  l,44(i  &0 

Psttfm>n,  R.  ¥.,  Eighth  Tuiimsseo ...  539  4[> 

PtTiiHl,  R.  M.,  Thinl  Mnnlnnd ,                                           ...  ICO  06 

Sipier,  J.  T,,  Second  Alnhmu.^ I                                           ...  ill9  M 

Rives,  J.  H.,  Fifth  Virgini.-i L                                           ...  \,\m  16 

Staart,  W.  A.,  Second  Kcnliichy L                                           1...  KO  00 

Wade,  E.  C,  Third  Georgia 1                                            ...  741  16 

Wheeler,  E.,  ArkaiuwH .' ...  f^  00 

White,  E.  A.,  Sfcond  North  Carolina ...  264  50 

Woodcock,  W.  M..  FiniiT-nncsseo ...  1  402  00 

Whe*ler.  W.  H.,  Fifth  Ni.Hh  Cnroliiia ...  XSJ  Vi 

Innnp,  I.  J.,  Fourth  North  Caroliim 377  03 

Total  disbursed  hy  colli^ctcita 23,G94  61 

AiDonnt  exi)eiKle»l  tliroiigli  internal -revenue  ajjeiits  in  the  enijtloy- 
ment  of  persons  for  the  discovery  of  violntioiiH  of  tbo  uiternal-revcniie 
law,  and  the  iiiiui-sliiQeiit  of  guilty  persons,  as  follows ; 

AlkiDson,  G.W S90  00 

firown,  C.P 240  00 

Brooks,  A.H 6,173  64 

Bloektr.O.H 307  00 

Crane,  A.  M .* 4,510  31 

Chapman,  W.H 1,128  12 

Eldriage,C.W 50  00 

Gavett,  W.  A 561  10 

Grimeson.T.  J 2,014  11 

Halo,  J.  H 36  00 

Knoey.T-J 270  00 

I«-lIogg,H „.  443  15 

Latham,  E 157  26 

]lcLeer,E 529  50, 

Meyer,  r i '.  2,791  31 

Moatroae,  II.  L' 8  00 

Spencer.  D.  A 15  00 

Somervilie.  W 2,027  66 

TniiDhvill.J.  L 4,080  ST. 

Traj:ie,T.C 50  00 

Wlwfler,  J.  C 1,506  58 

Wagner.  Jai-oh 119  30 

WliitH.-l<l,  J*.A 2.614  93 

Welmter.E.  U 1.374  71 

Total  difihiitscd  hy  rcvpiino  agents : 30.687  55 

For  infomintioii  lending  to  the  iliscovtTy  of  iiupnid  taxes  and  neualt  ics  uniter 

Cirenlar  .V...  W :. ., 15,301  64 

For  n-wanN  for  illi.it  .liHlillmrH,  uiuUt  circular  of  Miiidi  10,  1875 100  00 

Amount  |i.itd  I'ui'  e\ini  noik  in  lliv  uxiiininutioii  of  nlmtractH  of  the  hookn  of 
leaf-toliiici  i>  ilojikiM,  foi-  llii!  discovery  of  violatioua  of  lutv  liy  niauufuctii- 

re™ 4,2fl6  87 

MiwellauPoit-tcKiicndiliirBS 'i*7  30 

(Jniiid  lotal 74.737  97 

Tbe  accounts  for  cx])Gn(]itnres  tnuler  tbis  appfoprialion  are  rendered 
moutbly  with  an  itemized  Ktateiucut,and  in  all  cases  snpported  by  sub- 

Toucben*  duly  swoni  to.  These  acconuts  pass  throngb  all  the  account- 
iug  offices  of  tbo  Treasury  Cepai'tmeut,  and  are  tiled  in  the  Reg^ister'S' 
Office. 
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TAXES  OOLLEGTED  FROM  BAILBOAD  OOMPANIES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  unpaid  internal  revenue  taxes,  which 
acoraed  under  former  laws,  collected  from  railroad  companies  during 
tlie  last  four  fiscal  years : 

Fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1877 $55,590  30 

PlBcal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1878 218,302  73 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879.. 101,340  06 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880 118, 907  12 

Total 494,141  11 

The  amount  collected  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  received  fix)m 
twenty  different  railroad  companies. 

SUITS  AGAINST  EX-OOLLBCTORS, 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  suits  against  late  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
in  which  judgments  have  been  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1880,  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury : 

United  States  vs,  Jarrard  O.  Rawlins,  late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first 
collection  district  of  CaliioTnia.  .  Jadnnent  for  |28,409.53. 

United  States  v»,  James  B.  Manpin,  late  collector  of  internal  reyenne  for  the  second 
oollection  district  of  Missouri.    Judgment  for  $2,666.84. 

United  States  v$,  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  tlie  seo- 
ond  oollection  district  of  South  CaroHna.  Judgment  for  amount  of  offer  of  compro- 
ZDise,  $5,219.15. 

United  States  V9.  Milton  Stapp,  late  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  first  colleo- 
tipn  district  of  Texas.    Judgment  for  |565.52. 

• 

COMPEOMISES  AFTER  JUDGMENT. 

The  records  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June 30, 1880,  thirteen  internal-revenue  cases  were  compro- 
mised after  judgment,  the  amount  accepted  being  $12,566.01,  besides 
costs.  Thirty-one  offers  of  compromise  after  judgment  were  r^ected, 
the  amount  involved  being  $8,025.83.  Twenty  offers  of  compromise 
were  i)euding  July  1, 1880,  the  amount  involved  being  $6,554.28. 

SALE  OF  EEAL  ESTATE. 

The  United  States  has  acquired  title  to  about  $500,000  worth  of  real 
estate  under  the  internal-revenue  laws.  Eflbrts  are  constantly  made, 
through  collectors  and  revenue  agents  and  by  correspondence,  to  make 
sale  of  this  property,  but  with  slight  progress.  Much  of  this  property 
has  been  owned  by  the  government  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there 
seeiQS  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  quit-claim  deeds  are  given 
upon  the  sale  of  said  property. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  after  the  United  States  had 
held  real  estate  so  acquired  for  a  i>eriod  of  eight  or  ten  years  without 
being  able  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  cash  valuation  that  it  should  be  put  up  and 
sold  for  whatever  it  would  bring,  and  as  no  officer  would  pwbably  desire 
tO'  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  such  a  sale  it  seems  to  me  that 
provision  of  law  might  well  be  made  for  the  same. 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  PRESENT  FISCAL  YEAR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  the  several  sources  of  rev- 
enue for  the  &^  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  receipts 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  a  comparison  of 
tlie  receipts  for  the  two  periods  are  iJso  given : 


Sonrces  of  re  venae. 


BFIRITS. 

Brudy  distOJed  fh>Di  apples,  pcacbea, 

orgmes 

Spirits  distined  from  mftt4^Hal«  other  than 

m»lM,  peadiea,  orgrapea 

Bccuflers*  special  tax 

Dealaa^  retail  liquor 

Dealers,  wbol^Aie  liquor 

of  atula,  and  stills  and 

xnaaafiMrtared 

for  distilled  aplrtU  intended  for 

ihouae,  rectiflera\  deiUera', 

*€.'.. 

on  tax  upon  spirits 

T»«^ 

TOBACCO. 

Cigars  aad  eberoota 

Cl^nOc* 

luDnfiMtorers  of  cigars 

annff  ..............................«>.... 

Ttobaeoo  of  an  deacripUons 

Stampe  for  tobacco  or  snnff  intended  for 

export 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 

iatafl  da  aUi  i  ia  leaf  tobaccco 

Deafava  te  mairafisGtnred  tobacco 

I^d&ra  of  tobacco 

Total ^ 

TCUCCKTKD  UQUOIta. 

r^VDrstcd  Uqoors,  tax  of  $1  per  barrel  on . 

firvvers^  special  tax 

Deafersin  molt  liqnors' special  tax 

Total 

BAITKJ!  ATVD  BANKKBS. 

Bsnk  deposits 

Bsak  depoaita,  savings,  dtc 

teakeapital 

fink  circulation 

Total 

iaSCK1.LAXEOUB. 

AAeaire  ftampa 

FeaaHiae 

▲itieka  and  occnpations  formerly  taxed 
but  BOW  exempt 

Total 

Aggrej^ate  receipts 


Receipts  from 
Jnlv  1,  1879. 
to  October  31, 
187». 


9200,075  05 

18,242,961  09 

12, 012  53 

343,021  18 

27.720  58 

1,235  02 
8,942  20 

100,792  30 

51. 721  54 


Beceipta  from 

July  1.  1880, 

October 


to 

1880. 


31, 


$389,440  74 

20, 361, 947  31 

9,588  03 

355,900  96 

22,866  77 

3,370  84 

4,334  40 

1,001  60 
31  87 


19. 053, 401  40      21, 148, 570  92 


4, 758, 928  89 

225. 021  76 

7,854  24 

233,185  56 

7,824,981  03 

2,08130 
5^346  96 

520  83 
166,388  52 

712  13 
4.062  60 


13.230,003  82 


4.477,362  67 

7,245  86 

42.871  80 


4,527,480  33 


541,106  75 
24,433  56 

221,005  58 
25, 743  94 


812. 289  83 


2. 403. 163  68 
60, 370  39 

44,395  28 


2.507,929  35 


40, 131, 104  82 


5,476.026  05 

410,892  12 

6,607  04 

241,908  28 

7, 819, 753  79 

2,432  80 
4,847  63 

850  84 
173,  US  16 

540  85 
8.56S75 


14,140,686  81 


5^061.666  12 

6, 133  47 

39.449  42 

5, 007, 239  01 

403, 822  71 

17, 460  29 

192, 731  45 

544  32 


704.558  77 


2, 571, 536  43 
90,970  00 

35,807  26 


2, 698, 313  69 


43,789,318  30 


Increase. 


1119,465  60 
2,118.966  22 
***i2,*  969*78 


2,135  82 
802  20 


2,095.160  03 


717,097  16 
184.970  86 


8,812  72 


4    851  00 


888  61 
6^724  64 


010,632  40 


674.293  45 


569,758  68 


Decraaaa. 


>••••••••■..•• 


$2,426  50 
"4,*853*8i 


•••••• ■■•■•«•• 


168, 372  75 
80,699  A 


190,884  34 


3,658,213  48 


99.790  70 
61.680  67 


1,247  20 

'6,*227*24 


499  33 


171  28 
616  85 


1.112  39 
3,422  38 


47, 284  04 

6,973  27 

28,274  13 

25,199  63 


107,731  06 


8,588  02 
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TOBACCO. 

The  total  amount  of  collections  from  tobacco  for  the  fiscal  yenr  ended 
June  30, 1880,  was  838,870,140.08.  This  amount  includes  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  imposed  upon  imported  manufactured  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars,  and  the  special  taxes  paid  by  manufiicturers  of  and 
dealers  in  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  and  is  less  than  the  receipts 
from  the  same  source  for  the  fiscal^year  immediately  preceding  by 
81,204,862.57. 

The  following  exhibit  will  show  the  several  amounts  collected  froni 
the  different  sources  of  the  tobacco  tax,  and  the  relative  increase  or  de- 
crease, in  each  case,  as  compared  with  the  collections  from  the  same 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1870. 

TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  16  cents  per  pound $21,168,166  2B 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  20  cents  per  pound 244  32 

Manufactured  tobacco  at  24  cents  per  pound 1,743  80 

Snuff,  taxed  at  16  cents  per  pound 634,609  34 

Total  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1530 21,804,763  74 

Total  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879 25,606,010  25 

Decrease  of  coUections  on  tobacco  and  snuff 3,801,246  51 

Of  this  decrease  $3,533,720.50  was  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco, 
and  $207,526.01  on  snuff. 

CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES. 

Cigars,  taxed  at  16  per  thousand $14,206,819  40 

Cigarett^^  taxed  at  $1.75  per  thousand 715,227  3l# 

Cigarettes,  taxed  at  $6  per  thousand 42  00 

Total  collections  for  year  ended  June  30, 1880 14, 1)22, 088  88 

Total  collections  for  year  ended  June  30, 1879 12,5:«,452  72 

Increase  in  collections  from  cigars  and  cigarettes 2, 389, 636  16 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

Export  stamps,  year  ended  June  30, 1880 $6,622  40 

Export  stamps,  year  ended  June  30, 1879 7,iS63  DO 

Decrease  in  sale  of  export  stamps 1,241  50 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  year  ended  June  30,  1880 1,864,  4'22  41 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  year  ended  June  30,  1870 1, 705, 720  20 

Increase  in  collections  from  dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco ....  158, 702  21 

Special  taxes,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  in  1880 153, 132  71 

Special  taxes,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  in  1879 161,435  23 

Decrease  in  special  taxes,  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars..  8, 302  52 

Special  taxes,  peddlers  of  tobacco,  year  ended  June  30,  1880 28, 700  45 

Special  taxes,  peddlers  of  tobacco,  year  ended  J  une  30,  1879 .^ .  31, 247  63 

Decrease  in  collections  from  peddlers  of  tob acco 2, 547  18 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  year  ended  June  30,  IB^O 90,409  49 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  year  ended  J un^  30,  1879 90,272  72 

Inoreaaein  collections  from  dealers  inleaf  tobacco • 136  77 
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PRODUCTION  OP  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCOj  CICARS,  ETC. 

Adding  to  the  several  quantities  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  removed 
£or  consomption  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  Ba  computed 
from  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  therefrom,  the  quantities  removed 
in  bond  for  export,  we  have  the  following  results,  which  show  the  entire 
production  for  the  last  fiscal  year : 

PomcU. 

Tol)ncco,  taxed  at  16  cents  per  pound 132,301,039 

ToVaeco,  taxed  at  20  cents  per  pound 1,222 

Tobacco,  taxed  at  24  cents  per  pound 7,266 

Total  (xnantity  removed  for  consnmption 132,309,627 

Sanfi^  taxed  at  16  cents  per  pound,  removed  for  consnmption 3, 966, 308 

Tobaeeo  and  snuff  removed  for  exportation : 9,807^050 

Total  product  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  1680 t 146,062,885 

Toftal  production  for  year  ended  June  30,  1879 131,433,409 

Increase  of  production 14,649,476 

PEODUCTION  OF  CiaABS  AND  CIGAEETTES. 

Knmber. 

Cigars,  eberoots,  &c.,  taxed  at  $6  per  thousand.. i. 2,367,803,250 

Cigawhttes,  taxed  at  $1.75  per  thousand 408,701,365 

Cigarettes^  taxed  at  $6  per  thousand • 7,000 

Cigars  removed  for  exportation 2,540,825 

Cigarettes  removed  for  exportation 41,107,380 

Total  product  for  fiscal  year  1880 2,820,159,820 

Total  product  for  fiscal  year  1879 2,276,534,081 

Increase  during  fiscal  year  1880  of 543,625,739 

APPABENT  EFFECTS  Oi;  EEDUCTION  OF  TAX  BATE. 

Prom  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  receipts 
from  manufactured  tobacco,  including  snufif.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1880,  were  $21,804,763.74.  This  is  $3,801,246.51  less  than  the 
receipts  fit)m  the  same  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1879,  and  $4,570,108.56  less  than  the  receipts  from  the  same  sources 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1878,  when  the  taxes  on  snuff  were 
eollected  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  per  pound,  and  on  manufactured  tobacco 
at  24  cents  per  pound.  These  collections  were  made  from  3,966,308 
pounds  of  snuff  and  132,309,527  pounds  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco. 

Had  there  been  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tax  on  snuff  and  tobacco, 
the  number  of  pounds  which  reached  taxation  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  $33,023,505.04,  or  $11,218,741.30  more 
than  was  collected.  , 

The  total  collections  from  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  were  $14,922,088.88.  This  is  $2,380,636.16 
nHwe  than  the  receipts  from  the  same  sources  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  collections  from  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes, the  total  collections  from  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
amount  to  $36,726,852.62,  which  is  only  $1,411,610.35  less  than  the 
collections  fixjm  the  same  sources  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

To  fairly  determine  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  tax  on 
mann^u;turcd  tobacco,  including  snuff,  made  by  the  act  of  March  1, 
1879,  a  comparison  should  be  made  of  the  receipts  of  the  two  entire  fiscal 
yews — 1878,  when  the  rate  of  tax  on  snuff  was  33  centH  per  pound,  and 
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the  rate  of  tax  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  was  24  cents  p^  pound, 
and  1880,  when  the  tax  was  uniformly  collected  on  all  classes  of  manufact- 
ured tobacco,  including  snuff,  at  16  cents  per  pound — ^leaving  out  all  col- 
lections made  from  cigars  and  cigarettes,  as  no  change  was  made  in  the 
rate  of  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1879. 

This  comparison  shows  a  falliog  off  in  the  receipts  from  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,  due  to  the  reduction  of  rates  of  $4,579,108.50. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco, 
or  in  the  quantity  placed  on  the  mai-ket  tax  paid,  is  not  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  tobacco  to  consumers  as  has  been 
claimed,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  the  price  of 
tobacco  paid  by  consumers,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  slight  reduction  ou 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 

The  true  cause  of  the  increase  in  consumption  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  revived  of  business  within  the  last  two  years,  more  and  better 
pay  to  laborers,  and  increased  means  to  purchase  with. 

The  natural  increase  in  population,  and  the  large  influx  into  the  coun- 
try of  foreigners  during  the  last  two  years,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  con- 
sumers of  tobacco,  have  also  tended  to  iocrease  consumption.  The 
presumption  is  by  no  means  a  violent  one  that  the  increased  consump- 
tion would  have  been  about  eqaal  if  there  had  been  no  reduction  of 
rate,  and  that  the  collections,  instead  of  being  less  than  $22,000,000 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  would  have  been  more  than  $33,000^000  from 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuffy  and  the  total  collections  from 
^  tohwxo  sources  would  have  reached  the  round  sum  of  $50,000,000. 

DfPOBTED  CIGABS. 

The  cigars  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics — 

PonndB. 

Aggregated  in  weight 052,402 

CnthiB  quantity  there  wereexported 41,329 

Lesving  to  be  withdrawn  for  consumption... •.. 611,073 

AUowing  13}  ponnds  to  the  thousand  as  the  weight  of  imported  cig^ars, 

the  number  of  imported  cigars  included  in  the  above  taole  would  be.  45,2G4,  G67 
Number  withdrawn  in  1879  was 40,666,518 

Increase  during  fiscal  year  1880  was ^      4,596,149 

LEAF  TOBACCO. 

Assuming  that  for  every  one  hundred  i)ounds  of  leaf  tobacco  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff  eighty -five  pounds  of  manufact- 
ured products  have  resulted,  and  that  for  every  one  thousand  cigars 
manufactured  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  were  used,  and  that 
for  every  thousand  cigarettes  made*  five  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  were 
required,  the  leaf  tobacco  used  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1880,  for  manufiicturiDg  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  aggregated  in  i>ounds 
as  follows : 

Foands. 

For  manufacturing  tobacco  and  snuff 171,86'2*218 

For  manufacturing  cigars  and  cigarettes 60,  :$76,  :;204 

Total  leaf  manufactured 232,238.422 

Deduct  imported  leaf  used 8,876,515 

Total  domestic  leaf  used 223,361,907 

Leaf  exported  during  fiscal  year  1880 215,910,187 

Total  leaf  accounted  for 439,272, 094 
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SUGOESTBD  CHANGE  IN  CIGAR  STAMPS. 

The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Commis- 
nouer  of  Internal  Bevenne,  as  well  as  of  both  Houses  of  Ckingress,  has 
been  called  to  suggested  changes  in  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
tax  on  cigars  by  placing  the  stamp  upon  the  bor,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  the  penal  provisions  of  the  law  would  still  apply  if  for  the 
present  mode  of  af&xing  the  stamp  some  plan  were  substituted  which 
Qontemplated  tiie  destruction  of  portions  of  the  stamp  piecemeal  as  the 
dgars  were  sold  from  the  box.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
Attomey-€reneral,  who  held  that  tho^  penal  provisions  of  the  law  would 
BOt  80  apply.  As  this  subject  has  been  considered  by  appropriate  com- 
nittees  of  (Congress,  I  respectfully  submit  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  have  the  law  so  modified  as  to  allow  such  changes  in  the  form 
of  Uie  stamps  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ck)mmissioner 
of  Intern^  Bevenue  might  deem  would  best  protect  the  interests  of  the 
government. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

In  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  attention  was 
ealled  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes  on  the  spirits  withdrawn  from  dis- 
tOkffy  warehouses  for  exportation  and  lost  in  transportation  between 
flie  distillery  and  the  port  of  exportation,  and  to  the  complaint  made 
Ifj  distillers  and  others  engaged  in  the  ex][>ort  trade  as  to  the  hiurdship 
of  suc^  collections.  In  accoi^ance  with  my  recommendation  in  the  mat- 
ter, exxK>rters  were  relieved  from  this  tax  by  an  act  of  Congress  x>assed 
December  20, 1879.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  alloif^ance 
▼as  made  during  the  year  for  loss  by  leakage  in  transportation  amount- 
ing to  8^484  gaUons. 

EXPORTATION  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  METALLIC  CANS. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of.  deficiency  taxes  on  spirits  with- 
drawn for  exportation  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  in  my  last  annual 
report  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  exportation  of  alcohol  in 
metallic  cans  of  ten  gallons  and  upward.  In  accordance  with  tMs  rec- 
OBunendation  certain  changes  were  made  in  sections  3287  and  3330  Be- 
▼iaed  Statutes :  by  sections  6  and  11  of  the  internal-revenue  act  of  May 
28, 1880,  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  spirits  from  receiving  cisterns 
into  casks  or  packages  of  not  less  capacity  than  ten  gdllons,  wine  measure, 
and  providing  for  the  exx)ortation  of  spirits  in  original  packages.  No 
€xpoTtB  of  alcohol  in  tin  cans  have,  however,  been  made  under  these 
privileges,  as  it  api)ears  that  there  is  no  foreign  demand  for  packages  of 
alecdiol  in  cans  of  larger  size  than  five  gallons.  As  it  also  appears  that 
export^^  are  willing  to  encase  two  five-gallon  tin  cans  in  one  wooden 
inclosure,  and  as  1  believe  such  a  package  may  be  proi)erly  protected 
by  stamps,  I  would  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exportation  of  alcohol  in  metallic  cans  of  five  gallons  and 
upward,  provided  the  quantity  contained  in  the  wooden  inclosure  is 
not  less  than  ten  gallons. 

PEODUCTION  OP  SPIRITS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  (90,355,270  gallons)  produced  and  deposited  in 
distillery  warehouses  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  e- 
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ceeded  the  production  of  the  previous  year  by  18,462,649  gallons,  the 
product  for  1879,  as  was  shown  in  my  report  for  that  year,  having  been 
greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  production  for  the  fiscal  year  1880  over  the  production 
for  the  fiscal  year  1879  is  distributed  among  the  diflferent  varieties  known 
to  the  trade,  as  follows : 

Increase  in  production  of— 

Gftfionn. 

Bourbon  whisky 6, 8::^,  067 

Rye  whisky 2,340,943 

Alcohol 2,036,726 

Rom 196,846 

Gin 21,892 

Pure,  neutral,  or  cologne  spirits 7, 198,489 

MificeUaneous 2,664,949 

Total 21,285,912 

Decrease  in  production  of— 
High  wines 2,823,263 

.    Net  increase 18,462,649 

The  causes  which,  in  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the  times,  have 
led  to  this  great  increase  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits,  are  the 
amendment  of  the  internal-revenue  laws,  which  have  secured — 

1.  The  increase  in  the  bonded  period  from  one  year  to  three  years ; 

2.  The  allowance  for  loss  by  leakage  while  in  warehouse ; 

3.  Belief  from  the  payment  of  interest  on  taxes  while  in  bonded  ware- 
house; and 

4.  The  allowance  for  leakage  of  spirits  while  in  transportation  for  ex- 
port or  to  manufacturing  warehouse. 

APPARENT  OVER-PRODUCTION  OP  SPIRITS. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  especial  attention  of  distillers  and  the 
trade  to  the  fact  that  on  the  Ist  July,  1879,  there  were  on  hand  in  dis- 
tillery warehouses  19,212,000  gallons  of  spirits,  which  was  an  increase 
of  about  5,000,000  of  gallons  over  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year,  and  that  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1880,  the 
amount  of  spirits  on  hand  was  32,640,000,  being  an  increase  of  13,400,000 
gallons  over  the  amount  on  hand  on  the  1st  July,  1879.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  distilleries  in  operation,  suggests 
the  probability  of  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  stock  on  hand.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  this  business  was  on  the  eve  of  being  overdone, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  the  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tax,  the  holders  of  these  spirits  would  be  in  danger  of  loss. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  from  the  several  articles 
or  occupations  relating  to  distilled  spirits  subject  to  tax  under  internal- 
revenue  laws  now  in  force,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1879  and 
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1880,  together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  on  each  article  or  oocapa- 
tkm: 


Artideit  or  occnpations. 


OjyiiiU  H*i**"*^  from  apples,  peaches,  or 


I  distflled  from  materials  other  than 

or  napes 

in  imitation  of  champagne. . . 

iMtiAers  (special  tax) 

SetailliaiMW dealers  (special  tax) 

WhslcasTa  liqaor  dealers  (special  tax) .... 

Ktanbetorers  of  siiUs  (special  tax) 

aiflis  or  worms  mano&ctored  (special  tax) 
Btampa  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for 
expot  t  .«•.....•..■..........••••••..... 

Stamps,  distillery  warehouse 

SlaD^w  for  rectified  spirits 

nt^mis,  wholesale  liquor  dealers' 

Stamps,  special  bonded  warehonse 

Stamps,  special  bonded  warehonse  (re* 


Seoeipts  for  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  30— 


) 


Slsmpa  for  imported  spirits, 
laterest  on  tax  upon  spirits. 


1879. 


$910, 090  74 
46. 790, 364  50 


160, 123  21 
3,003.036  24 

400,115  56 
1,315  86 
2,210  00 

17, 212  20 
126, 374  50 
122,503  20 

43,804  00 
225  30 


74,800  48 


1880. 


Increase. 


1005,201  75 
55,013,017  43 


172,004  60 
4,172.283  85 

406.528  72 
1,787  53 
4,3^  00 

10.743  60 
149, 505  00 
133, 193  70 

47, 330  10 
364  00 

1  00 

285  20 

158,004  41 


$8,223,553  03 


11, 881  30 
269, 247  61 


471  67 
2,150  00 

2,531  40 
23,130  50 
10,600  50 

3,534  20 
130  60 

1  00 

285  20 

84,004  03 


Total 52,570.284  60  1  61,185,508  70!   8.615,224  10 


Decrease. 


$18,807  00 


2.588  84 


liToTE. — ^Many  tabular  statements  are  omitted  for  want  of  space, 
bat  they  can  all  be  found  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  Commissioner's 
report. 

SPIRITS  AND  TOBACCO  REMOVED  IN  BOND  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  and  percentage  of  pro- 
duction of  distilled  spirits  and  manufactured  tobacco  (including  snuff) 
removed  in  bond  for  export  during  each  fiscal  year  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  6, 1872: 


Distilled  spirits. 


TaxftWo  (proof)  ^„®5J*°^ 


1871. 
1S73. 
W76. 
18T7. 
liSTB. 
WTO. 
1800. 


Total. 


port6<l. 


2. 358, 630 

4, 060, 160 

587,413 

1, 308, 900 

2, 529, 528 

5, 499, 252 

14,837,581 

16, 765, 666 


47, 047, 130 


tion. 


3.43+ 
5.00-f- 
0. 96-f 
2.25+ 
4.22+ 
0.80+ 
2a  63+ 
18.55+ 


Year. 


I  1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 


Total. 


Hanafkotored  tobacco. 


Pounds  of  to- 
bacco ex* 
ported. 


10, 110, 
10,800, 
0.170, 
0,434, 
11,335, 
10,681, 
11,034, 

",  WNJ, 


045 
027 
316 
485 
046 
744 
051 
400 


82,284,023 


Percent- 
age of 
produc- 
tion. 


&50+ 
0.11+ 
7.13+ 
7.87+ 
8.88+ 
8.80+ 
a  62+ 
6.71+ 
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EXPORTATION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  or  decrease  as  to  the  various 
kinds  of  spirits  exported  in  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1879 : 

Gallons. 

Increase  in  alcohol - 1,313,993 

Increase  in  rum 85,861 

Increase  in  pure,  nentral,  or  cologne  epiriis 548,908 

Increase  in  nigli  wines 3, 128 

Total  increase...-'- 1,951,890 

Gallons. 

Decrease  in  bourbon  whisky 17,563 

Decrease  in  rye  whisky 5,013 

Decrease  in  miscellaneous 1,229  • 

Total  decrease 23,806 

• 

Net  increase 1,928,065 

As  was  the  Ctose  in  the  fiscal  years  1878  and  1879,  the  bulk  of  the 
spirits  exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1880  was  alcohol  produced  in 
the  northern  part  of  Dlinois,  shipped  on  foreign-bound  vessels  at  New 
York,  and  consigned  to  Marseilles,  France.  During  the  year  1880  tlie 
exportations  to  Genoa,  Gibraltar,  and  Valencia  have  in  each  case  ex- 
ceeded one  million  gallons,  and  the  quantity  exported  to  each  of  the  ports 
of  Bilboa  and  Palma,  Spain,  has  nearly  reached  one  million  gallons. 

The  number  of  ports  to  which  alcohol  was  exported  in  1879  was  forty- 
four,  and  during  1880,  fifty-three.  Duiing  the  fiscal  year  1879  the  total 
number  of  ports  to  which  spirits  were  exported  wa«  sixty-four,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1880  was  seventy-one. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foreign  demand  for  American  spirits  is 
stilL  increasing,  and  that  the  quantity  exported  during  each  fiscal  year 
continues  to  bo  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Eealizing  the  imi)ortance  of  placing  the  legitimate  distilling  interests 
of  the  country  on  a  sound  business  basis,  and  thus  discouraging  the 
production  of  illicit  spirits,  this  oflice  has  encouraged  the  exportation  of 
spirits,  affording  such  facilities  as  was  consistent  with  the  due  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  government  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  re- 
quired. 

Those  features  of  the  act  passed  during  last  session  of  Congress, 
providing  for  the  allowance  for  actual  loss  during  transportation  and 
for  removing  the  restriction  as  to  size  of  exported  packages  and  as  to 
the  thousand  gallons  limitation,  were  passed  upon  my  recommendation. 

Bailroads  and  other  transportation  companies  have  also  been  author- 
ized by  regulations  of  the  department  to  become  sureties  for  exportera 
where  it  has  been  shown  that  such  corporations  have  legal  ability  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  This  measure  has  been  found  to  opemte  satisfac- 
torily. Under  this  system  the  security  of  the  United  States  has  been 
of  the  best  character,  and  the  exporters  have  been  enabled  to  land 
spirits  at  foreign  ports  at  quite  a  saving  in  brokerage  charges  incuixed 
in  obtaining  sureties  who  were  not  jointly  interested  with  them  in  the 
due  delivery  of  the  goods. 

SPIRITS    WITHDRAWN    FROM    DISTILLERY    WAREHOUSES    UPON    PAY- 
MENT   OF  TAX. 

G^ona. 
The  quantity  of  spirits  withdrawn  from  distillery  warehouses  npon  pay- 
ment of  tax  was  in  1880 61,100,363 

And  was  in  1879 61,885,939 

Increase... ,•••.. ,.,. ....  ......  .•••.. .... .    9, 214, 423 


• 
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This  increase  is  distributed,  except  as  to  the  kiaid  known  as  high 
wine8,  as  follows : 

OllllODS. 

Bourbon  whisky l,001,OiO 

Bye  whiBky 750,208 

Alcohol : rKJ7.0e9 

Sam .108,792 

Gm 36,507 

Pure,  neatnl,  or  cologne  spirits 6,866,906 

MibcellaneooB 1,829,791 


Total  increase 11,730,405 

Decrease  in  withdrawals  of  high  winos 2,515,962 

Net  increase  in  withdrawaU^  tax-paid  ••••• 9,214,423 

The  amonnt  of  interest  tax  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  to  May  28, 
1880,  Uie  date  of  the  repealing  act,  was  $158,994.41. 

The  quantity  of  each  month's  product  of  spirits  in  warehouse  July  1, 
1879,  which  was  withdrawn  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  is  shown 
in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Product  of  the  monUi  of— 


1877. 


ts?.. 


{"is 

Qfelober  ... 
Kereniber. 
December. 


1878. 


Jaaiuuj... 
fthniMTj . . 
Xanh 

i5?:;:::: 

4me 

July 

▲«f«sl.... 

DcptcBiher 
October  ... 
Xofvombcf. 
Decouber . 


187a. 


February. 
Hardi. 


OaUont. 

268.183 

309,902 

440. 461 

3rK),JH8 

96,450 

30,933 

43,706 

34.313 

62.066 

171, 162 


401, 
498. 
640, 

ooo, 

846. 
521, 
240, 
127. 
122. 
266, 
490, 
947, 


479 
412 
042 
379 


26 
363 
291 
474 
487 
549 
705 


fS?.: 


ToUl. 


1, 236. 742 
1, 514, 241 
2,036.418 
2,271,892 
2. 298.  061 
1, 942, 328 


\ 


GaUom. 
1.095,568 

238,865 
65,731 
26.184 
37,467 
22,426 
57.495 

122,186 


271.166 
348, 782 
460,606 
622,600 
588,208 
374,805 
167,087 
84.039 
86,867 
186,612 
201,684 
594,716 


652, 077  „ 
741. 287/ 

1, 062, 471 
996,847  ' 
976,461  I 

1,029,756 


58- 

Hi 


6aUon$, 

8,0M 

111,988 
30,710 
4,749 
6,230 
11,887 
24,571 
48.976 


130, 313 

149,630 

179.436 

265,770 

308,136 

146,321 

73, 276 

43,255 

35,607 

79,875 

108,865 

352,989 


584.665 
772,954 
973, 947 
1.275,045 
1, 321. 600 
912.573 


19, 219, 470  ,   11, 160, 983 


8,051,487 


TBAl^SFER  OF  SPIRITS  TO  MANUFACTURING  WAREHOUSES. 

Section  20  of  the  internal-revenue  act  of  March  1, 1879,  providing  for 
transfers  of  spirits  from  distillery  warehouses  to  manufacturing  ware- 
houses, was  amended  by  section  14  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1880,  so  as  to 
raid  as  follows : 

That  under  snch  regulations  and  requirements  as  to  stamps,  bonds,  and  other  security 
it  atudl  be  preecrib^  by  the  CommiBaioner  of  lutemal  Keveuue,  any  manufac^ 
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of  medicines,  preparati<ms,  oompoBitions,  perfumeries^  cosmetics,  cordials,  aud  other 
liquors,  for  export,  manufacturiug  tbo  same  iu  a  duly  constituted  roauufacturiu;;  ware- 
house, shall  be  authorized  to  withdraw,  in  original  i)ackage8,  from  any  distillery  ware- 
house, BO  much  distilled  spirits  as  he  may  require  for  the  said  puqiose,  without  the 
payment  of  the  intern al-revfenue  tax  thereon. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  act  of  May  28,  1880,  enlarged  the  8coi>e 
of  the  act  of  March  1, 1879,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  vrithdrawal  of  any 
kind  of  distilled  spirits  from  distillery  wai-ehouses,  the  articles  to  be 
withdrawn  having  theretofore  been  limited  to  alcohol. 

The  section  as  amended  also  provides  for  the  use  of  the  spirits  in  man- 
ufkctoring  warehouses  in  all  of  the  articles  authorized  by  law  to  be 
made  in  such  warehouses.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  has  been  to 
make  a  new  outlet  for  the  exportation  of  American  spirits. 

Section  15  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1880,  also  makes  provision,  in  case  of 
transfers  of  spirits  to  manufacturing  warehouses,  for  an  allowance  for 
loss  by  unavoidable  accident,  without  fraud  or  uegMgence,  as  in  the 
case  of  spirits  shipped  in  bond  for  exportation. 

The  transfers  during  the  fiscal  year  1879  were  13,213  gallons,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  1880  were  218,212  gallons.  Attention,  however, 
is  called  to  the  fact,  that  inasmuch  as  the  original  act  was  passed  March 
1, 1879,  and  the  amendatory  act  May  28, 1880,  the  transactions  of  the 
respective  fiscal  years  are  not  fair  indications  of  the  quantity  that  will 
probably  be  annually  withdrawn  under  said  acts. 

8PIBITS  WITHDEAWN  FROM  WABEHOUSE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES, 

AND  FOR  USE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  withdrawn  free  of  t^ix  from  distillery  ware- 
houses for  the  use  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
l)reservation  of  specimens  of  natural  history  in  their  several  museums, 
or  for  use  in  theu*  chemical  laboratories,  and  of  spirits  of  various  kinds 
for  use  of  the  United  States,  amounted  during  the  year  to  23,048  gallons, 
an  increase  of  5,362  gallons  over  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  the 
previous  year. 

SPIRITS  LOST  BY  CASUALTY  DURING  THE  YEAR^ 

Gallons. 
The  quantity  of  spirits  on  deposit  in  distiHery  warehouses  at  commence- 
ment of  fiscal  year  was 19,212,470 

The  quantity  deposited  during  the  year  was 90,355,270 

Total 109,567,740 

Of  this  quantity,  14,231  gallons  were  lost  by  casualty,  being  about 
one-seventy-seventh  of  one  i)er  cent.,  or  one  gallon  of  each  7,096  +  gal- 
lons was  so  lost 

It  was  my  pleasure,  in  my  report  of  last  year,  during  which  the  loss  of 
spirits  waaless  than  one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  stored  iii 
warehouses,  to  call  attention  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  distillers  an<l 
storekeepers  in  the  preservation  of  this  inflammable  material.  As  tho 
loss  this  year  is  much  less  than  that  occurring  during  the  year  1879,  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  call  renewed  attention  to  the  diligence  exercised  by 
the  distillers  and  government  officers  in  the  preservation  of  this  class  of 
property. 

It  is  quite  evident,  fix>m  the  slight  loss  for  the  past  four  years,  tliat 
the  fire  insurance  on  spirits  in  distillery  wai-ehouses  might  with  safety 
be  fixed  at  the  very  lowest  rate. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  lost  by  casualty,  on  which  the  tax  was  abated, 
during  the  year,  under  sections  3221,  3222,  and  3223,  lievised  Statutes, 
was  4,276  gallons. 
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DISTILLED  SPIRITS   ALLOWED  FOR  LOSS  BY  LEAKAGE  OR   EVAPORA* 

TION  IN  WAREHOUSES. 

Tlie  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1880,  for  loss  by  leakages  or  evaporation 
in  warehouses  during  June,  1880  (the  only  month  of  the  Hscal  year  in 
which  the  act  was  in  force),  was  75,834  gallons. 

The  quantity  allowed  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  271,169  gallons. 

SPIRITS  REMAINHia    IN  WAREHOUSES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF   THE  YEAR. 

Id  my  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  it  was  shown  that  the 
quantity  (19,212,470  gallons)  in  warehouses  June  30, 1879,  exceeded  the 
quantity  in  warehouse  at  the  close  of  any  preceding  fiscal  year.  This 
quantity,  however,  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  quantity  (31,363,869  gal- 
kms)  remaining  in  warehouses  June  30, 1880. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  remaining  in  distillery  ware* 
booses  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  twelve  Hscal  years  during  which  spirits 
have  been  stored  in  such  warehouses : 

GaUoas. 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1869 16,685,166 

QnaoUty  remaining  June  30,  li^O 11,671,886 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1871 6,744,360 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1872 10, 103, 392 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  ISTJ .* 14,650,148 

Quantity  remaining  June  :^,  1874 < 15,575,2:M 

Qtuntity  remaining  June  30,  1875 13,179,596 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1876 12,595,850 

Qoantity  reonaining  June  30,  1877 13,091,773 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1878 '  14,088,773 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1879 19,212,470 

Quantity  remaining  June  30,  1880 31,363,869 

It  is  understood  from  leadiug  distillers  that  since  the  extension  of  the 
bonded  x>eriod  the  business  of  selliug  spirits  in  bond  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  that  the  greater  i>ortion  of  goods  now  in  bond  is  owned  by 
dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  have  assumed  to  the  dis- 
tiUer  the  payment  of  the  taxes  as  they  fall  due. 

It  is  evident  that  the  causes  adverted  to  in  my  last  year's  rei)ort  as 
leading  to  this  great  increase  in  the  stock  of  spirits  remaining  in  distil- 
ls warehouses,  and  as  indicating  the  growing  ability  on  the  part  of 
distillers  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  the  government,  have  been 
in  fall  operation  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  case  of  the  sixth  district  of  North  Carolina  was  then  cited  aa 
Olastrating  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  legally  authorized 
distilleries  in  sections  of  the  country  recently  infested  by  illicit  distil- 
lers. The  same  district  can  be  again  used  as  illustrating  this  fact,  the 
Damber  of  distillery  warehouses  in  that  district  having  increased  from 
184  July  1,  1879,  to  229  June  30, 1880. 

In  my  last  year's  report  reference  was  made  to  the  building  of  the 
largest  distillery  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  have 
now  to  rei)ort  that  this  distillery  has  been  in  successful  operation  during 
the  year,  and  that  others  of  its  class  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
fitted  up  with  the  latest  improvements,  thus  enabling  them  to  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  proilnction  and  to  improve  the  character  of  their  prod- 
w^s.  By  the  use  of  the  latest  improved  purifying,  refining,  and  redis- 
tilling apparatus,  and  the  employment  of  experts,  fine  grades  of  alcohol| 
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and  pure,  neutral,  or  cologne  spirits  are  produced  in  distilleries  readj 
for  use  in  the  arts  and  sciences  without  additional  manipulation. 

The  decrease  in  the  production  and  withdrawal  of  high  wines,  and 
tihe  increase  in  the  production  and  withdrawal  of  all  other  and  ilner 
kinds  of  spirits,  are  &cts  satisfactorily  showing  the  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  producing  distilled  spirits. 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  spirits  remaining  in  warehouse  June  30, 
1880  (27,311,138  gallolls  out  of  31,363,869  gallons),  were  bourbon  and 
rye  whiskies,  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  in  warehouse  that  day 
over  that  in  warehouse  June  30, 1879,  was  mainly  the  increase  in  these 
two  varieties. 

There  was  an  increase  in  aU  varieties  except  high  wines,  as  follows : 

InoraMed  qoiiiitity  in  warehouBe,  of— 

Boarbon  whisky  .,» ,,  7,747,856 

Byewhitky 3,482,526 

Aloohol 58, 0GB 

Rum 54.164 

Miao^aiMoiu „ , l,im,e&} 

Total  increase 12,563,461 


Decreased  quantity  in  warehouse,  of— 

GaUont. 

High  wines 224,713 

Pure,  neutral,  or  cologne  spirits ,.  158,061 

Gin..... 29,288 


GaUoiis. 


Net  increase  of  spirits  in  warehouse. 


412, 063 
1%  151, 399 


FSEMENXED  LIQUOBS. 


The  receipts  from  fermented  liqnors  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  Juua 
80, 1879  and  1880,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Souroos* 

B«oeipt8  for  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  so- 

Inoieaee. 

Decrease* 

urs. 

1880. 

f wmtnted  liqvon,  tex  of  $1  p«r  baotl 
OS •..,■,.. 

$10,270,852  88 
202,779  61 
258,187  6i 

$12,348,077  26 
201. 395  97 
282,329  81 

$2,075,794  43 

Bnwcn' speelAl  tax ,.. 

*""$l.*383'ii 

DmIws ionialt  Uqnon'tpeoi^tKi.... 

28,14197 

Totil 

10,729,320  08 

12,829.802  84 

2,100.482  78 

The  following  statement  shows,  by  fiscal  years,  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  fermented  liquors  from  September  1, 1862,  to  June  30, 1880: 


FiBcal  years  ended  June  30— 


1883 
1864 
1885 
1868 
1867 
1888 
1889 
1870 
1171 


Barrels  of  not 
more  than 
31  gallons 
each. 


1,765. 
3, 450, 
3.657, 
6,207, 
6,291. 
6, 146, 
«,  342, 
8.574. 
7.740. 


827 
119 
181 
401 
184 
063 
055 
616 
260 


Fiscal  years  ended  June  30~ 


BaiTels  of  qot 
more  than 
31  galloua 
each. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877, 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


8,659.427 
«,633,a23 
9,8flO,89T 
9, 452,  d97 
9. 902,  3&a 
0.810.06O 
10.241,471 

ll,103.0i«4 
13.347.  U« 
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Prior  to  September  1, 186$,  the  tax  cm  fermented  liquors  wag  pwl  in 
aarencj  and  the  fall  amount  of  tax  was  returned  by  collectors.  From 
and  after  that  date  the  tax  was  paid  by  stamps  on  which  a  deduction  of 
7J  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  brewers  using  them.  Of  the  6,207,401  barrels 
produced  during  the  fiscal  year  18G6,  the  tax  on  1,033,^19  barrels  was 
paid  in  money,  and  the  tax  on  5,174,082  barrels  was  paid  by  stamps. 

The  foreign  demand  for  American  malt  liquors  is  still  increasing,  the 
i^^cations  for  drawback  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 
npoa  exports  made  to  foreign  ports  having  more  than  quadrupled  those 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
renew  my  recommendation  that  provision  be  made  in  internal  revenue 
towB  fbr  the  exportation  of  this  article  in  bond. 

SXPORTATION    OP   MANTJPAOTTJRBD    TOBACCO    AND    SNUFF   IN   BOND. 

The  6nl^j<mied  table  shows,  as  removed  and  unaccounted  for  July  1, 
UT9,  and  July  1, 1880,  the  quantity  in  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco 
aad  tamS  which  had  been  removed  for  exportation  in  bond,  and  con- 
^mins  which  the  proofs  of  landing  at  a  foreign  port  had  not  been  fur- 
ni&hed  prior  to  the  dates  named. 

1.  Bemoved  and  unaccounted  for  July  1,  1879. 

Tobteoo,  at20oentBtax 39,575.00 

Beads  1b  the  hands  of  district  attorneys 17, 094. 00 

Tobacco,  at  24  cents,  removed  under  exportation  bonds  ..  3, 047, 262. 50 
Tobacco,  at  24  cents,  remoTed  under  transportation  bonds.  474, 336. 50 
Tobacoo,  at  16  cents,  removed  nnder  exportation  bonds  ..  1, 673, 900. 00 
Tobacco,  at  16  cents,  removed  nnder  transportation  bonds .  104, 750. 50 
Bttuff,  at  32  cents,  removed  nnder  exportation  bonds  .....  1, 642. 00 
SsBff,  9t  32  cents,  removed  under  transportation  bonds. . .  84. 00 


5,358,644.50 


2.  Bemovtd  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 

TdImicoo,  at  24  cents  tax  (excess) •• 487. 00 

TubaBBO  aad  muff, at  IS  oants  tax 9,807,060.85 

Tobacco,  at  16  cento  tax  (exoeas) 871.50 


9,808,40^75 
15,167,063.25 


3.  Exported  and  during  the  year  accounted  for. 

Tab^eeo,  at  20  cents  tax 10, 573. 00 

Trteoon^  »ta4Mitotaz 2,778,006.00 

Tobacco,  at  16  oento  tax , 7,330,787.50 

Tsbaeco,at24  cento  tax  paid  on  deficiencies 3,207.50 

l^baeeo,  at  16  eento  tax  paid  on  deficiencies 1,049.00 

teol^  »t  32  cento  tax...,, 1,726.00 

4.  Semainhg  unaccounted  for  June  30,  1880. 

Tabaeoo,  atWoentotax 29,002.00 

in  the  hands  of  distriet  attorneys.., 17,094.00 

S  at  24  cento,  removed  under  exportation  bonds  , .  533, 212. 00 

»,  at  5^4  cento,  removed  under  transportation  bonds .  207,  GGO.  50 

S  at  16  cento,  removed  under  exportation  bonds  . .  3, 946, 809. 25 

TebaccOy  at  16  cento,  removed  under  transportation  bonds .  307, 926. 50 


10,125,34^.00 


5,041,704.25 
15. 167, 053. 9 


.  .  V 
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The  quantity  reinoved  from  manufactories  for  exportation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  is  1,226,542.75  pounds  less  than  that 
removed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879. 

EXPORTATION   OF  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES  IN  BOND. 

1.  Removed  and  unaccounted  for  July  1,  187i). 

'N'uni1>er.       Kumbor. 

Cigars,  at  $6  i»er  M  tax 1,019,375 

Cicarettes,  at|1.75i)erM  tax 7,184,500 

8,203,875 

2.  Removed  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880. 


Cigars,  at  $6  per  M  tax 2,540,825 

Cigarett4«,at$l.75pei  M  tax :  41,107,380 


43, 648, 205 
51, 852, 080 


3.  Exported  and  accounted  for  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880. 

Cigars, at  $6  per  M  tax 2,436,600 

Cigarettes, at  11.75  per  M  tax 27,935,600 


30, 372, 200 


4.  Remaining  uniuxounted  for  June  30,  1880. 

Cigars,  at  $6  per  M  tax 1,123,600 

Cigarettes,  at  $1.75  per  M  tax 20,356,280 


21,479,880 
51. 852,  060 


DATE  OF  BONDS  REMAINING  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  JUNE  30,  1880. 

Th6  years  in  which  the  bonds  were  given  for  the  exportation  of  the 
tobacco,  snuft,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  remaining  unaccounted  for  by  evi- 
dence of  landing  June  30,  1^50 : 


Year. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 


Tobacco. 


Pounds. 
17. 004. 00 


Suuff. 


Pounds. 


Cigars. 


Number. 


Cigarettes. 


Number. 


25, 502. 00 

74,  704. 00 

178, 275.  00 

275,  iiaoo 

150,  470. 00 
1, 050,  300.  00 
3, 270, 241. 25 


10,000 


47.000 
137.625 
038,975 


110.000 

2.004,500 

17,331,780 


Total. 


5, 041, 704. 25 


1,123,600 


20.356.280 
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AMENDATORY  ACT  RKaULATING  THE  EXPORTATION  OP  TOBACCO, 


SNUFF,  AND  CIGARS  IN  BOND. 


'1 


By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year, 
namely,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1880,  section  3385  of  the  Ee\ised  Statutes, 
governing  the  exportation  of  manufactured  tobacco,  snutf,  and  cigars 
in  bond,  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  export  bonds  which  had 
been  given  or  whick  should  thereafter  be  given  under  the  provisions  of 
that  section  should  be  canceled  upon  the  presentation  to  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue  of  the  detailed  report  from  the  inspector  of  customs  and 
a  certificate  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  from  which  the  goods 
are  exported,  that  the  goods  removed  from  tlie  manufactory  under  bond 
and  described  in  the  permit  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  had 
been  received  by  the  said  collector  of  customs,  and  that  said  goods  were 
duly  laden  on  a  foreign-bound  vessel,  naming  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
said  merchandise  was  entered  on  the  outward  manifest  of  said  vessel, 
and  tliat  said  vessel  and  cargo  were  duly  cleared  from  said  port,  and  on 
the  ijayment  of  the  taxes  on  the  deficiency,  if  any. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  relieve  exporters  of  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  cigars,  exporting  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  amended,  from 
the  production  of  evidence  showing  landing  of  the  goods  at  a  foreign 
|K>rt.  The  law  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  in  operation  to  show 
whether  the  release  fit)m  the  obligation  to  produce  a  landing  certificate 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  large  increase  of  exportations. 
It,  however,  appears  that  .in  striking  out  a  portion  of  section  3385, 
Revised  Statutes,  and  substituting  for  the  portion  stricken  out  the 
amendatory  provisions  of  the  new  law,  the  language  of  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 3385  relied  upon  as  authorizing  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  snuflT, 
and  cigars  by  railroad  cars  or  other  land  conveyances  was,  through  in- 
advertence, not  restored.  I  see  no  good  reasons  why  the  exportation  of 
tiiese  articles  under  section  3385,  as  amended,  should  be  confine<l  to  ves- 
sels, and  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  clearly  provide  for 
the  exportation  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  by  railroad  or  other  land 
conveyances. 

EjporioHon  of  friction  matches  and  propineiani  ariiclen  under  section  19  of  t  lie  act  of  March 

1,  1»79. 


AmonDtof  '  Amonntof 
tax.  tax. 


I 


1.  BcmaininK  imaoconiit^  for  JnneSO,  1879 $10,146  24 

~  dnrinK  the  year  endedJune  30,  1880 •      23ri,512  46 


$245,658  70 
245, 658  70 


3.  Aoeotmted  for  a «  exported  dnringthe  vear I      236,412  ft4 

C  BemAinmg  usaccouuted  for  June  3U,  1^ !         0,245  7G 


245, 658  70 
245, 658  70 


OPKHATIONS   AT    SPECIAL    BONDED    WAREHOTTSES    FOB    STORAGE    OP 

GRAPE  BRANDY. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  grape  brandy  placed 
in  special  bonded  warehouses,  withdrawn  therefrom,  and  remain^^ 
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therein  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30, 
1880,  in  taxable  gallons: 


EMMittiBC  In  WftTfebotiM  JnW  1.  1879 : 
Finrt  dUtriot  of  dUiforaU. 


l^ourth  district  of  Calif»nila. 


BMDonsd  for  •xporUtion  and  ooacoounted  for  July  1,  1S79 : 
IlTft  district  of  Callfbrnia 


Hodttoed  Mid  bonded  dnrinff  the  year : 

First  district  of  Califtntils 

Foonli  district  of  Cslifomia , 


ItoovltsA  to  test  district  trwn  fotuth  district  of  CaUfonto. 


XzportM  md  iOMfimt«d  for  ihiring  tbs  Tear: 
First  district  of  California 

Bsmoved  tax-paid  during  tho  ysar : 

ttrstttftHetarCaUfbraia 

JTsnitb  district  •eCaUfbrua 


\ff  rstfanita,  act  af  Hay  18, 1 

First  district  of  CalilbniiA. . . 
FMUtb  district  of  Calificmiia. 


BsmoTsd  from  ftraith  district  to  first  district  of  California. 


JbMMted  Ibr  axportsftkm  and  vaaoooimtsd  fsr  Jana  W,  1880* 
First  district  of  California 

H— islBlui  ia  warsbouse  Jam  30, 1880 : 
Firstdistrict  of  CaUftymia. 


88.157 
Foarib  district  of  California 00.456 


Gallons. 


72,681 
84.62S 


60. 
78,857 


58, 882 
51,738 


44 

35 


GaUons. 


107,084 
1,W4 


129,086 
1.161 


9. 888 


111,720 


79 
1.151 


439 


113.  «18 


Oallona. 


108.  on 


130.217 


116. 


UI.052 


The  amount  produced  and  bonded  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  1880,  was  59.746  gallons  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  wbile  the 
amount  removedf  tax-paid  was  15,430  gallons  larger  than  in  1870. 

Of  the  quantity  in  warehouse  June  30, 1880,  63,157  gallons  were  in 
the  following-named  warehouses  in  the  first  district  of  California : 

GaUona. 

No.  1.  Bode  dt  Dftnforth,  ftt  San  Francisco 31),6U7 

No.  2.  Juan  Bemardy  at  Lor  Angeles 15.811 

No.  3.  O.  C.  CarloD,  at  Stockton 7,649 

and  60,456  gallons  were  in  the  following- named  warehouses  in  the  fourUi 
district  of  Oalifomia : 

Gallona. 

Ko.  1.  George  Lichthardt,  at  Sacramento 26,655 

No.  2.  J.  F.  Boyce.  at  Santa  Rosa 15,327 

No.  3.  R.  A.  Hafikins,  at  Saint  Helena 13,76« 

No.  4.  John  TiT&en,  at  Sonoma 5,770 
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DRAWBACK. 

STATEMEKT  nf  DBA  WBACK  of  INTEltNAL  REVENUE  TAXES  ALLOWED  on 
EXPORTED  MERCHANDISE  during  ilie  fiscal  year  1880. 


Piort  «f  export 

1 
No.  of 
dahiM. 

Propricfaty 
articles. 

Tobscoo. 

Cigars. 

Pennented 
liquors. 

Stills. 

Mschln. 
sry. 

TotaL 

Biltiwm 

23 

31 

1 

708 
13 
24 
70 

1 
1 

$110  16 
1,134  90 

$11,791  68 

353  80 

6  00 

1,660  00 

154  88 

7,907  66 

$899  47 

$12,80121 

1,600  01 

64  00 

Btflmi 

$82  31 

$20  00 

QnriMtoD 

48  00 

KtvTwk 

FhflidelphU 

8n  FnneiMo .... 

83,033  68 

800  60 

52  56 

658  05 

00  00 

$888  00 

36.219  73 
1,024  48 

60  00 
87  60 

8,187  62 

Mat  Louis 

1,606  06 

1,565  06 
12  96 

SuMBstefQ  Bridge 

12  96 

331  20 

• 

• 

831  SO 

TMal 

872  1    85.153  86 

2?.3U  02 

1.094  07 

2.205  42 

80  00 

888  00 

61,736  27 

ABoired.  1879. 

744 

43, 184  71 

12, 113  86 

250  20 

633  CO 

M,  426  92 

57.S09  38 

•DistiDed  spirits. 
•  •  • 

OFFERS  IN  COMPROMI8S. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  offers  received  and  sc- 
ented in  compromise  cases,  for  the  fiscal  year  ciidetl  June  «30,  1880, 
with  amount  of  tax,  assessed  penalty,  and  specific  [>enalty  accepted,  as 
proTided  nnder  section  3229  Revised  Statutes: 


Months. 


Wy ...... 

Aoinist.... 

8«Irtcmber. 
iMUr 
a«»«Bber, 
Dwcttber. 


187B. 


Fcbroary 
Martit..., 


1880. 


r. 


»& 


/OWpToni! 

OTOtS^ 


tae 


1 


74 
53 
&*) 
116 
50 
84 


01 
125 
159 
04 
01 
09 


90 
15 


ToUl....^ 1,050 


120 
80 


85 
71 
8G 
93 

m 

75 


i 


B 


$15.191169 
51, 700  99 


891  72 

28,587  15 

670  80 


82.004  06 
1,341  .51 
11, 337  91 
32,587  00 
24,310  90 
532  20 


$S0  00 

100  00 


n 


^ 


$2,355  73 
645  00 


15  00 
57  60 
10  00 


93  76 
68  75 
05  00 
91  25 
37  60 
48  33 


6,820  88 
4.107  33 
3,609  17 


4,933  55 
2. 648  68 
6.  .180  90 
8.456  63 
5, 048  25 
1.510  40 


891   218,703  02 


637  08 


40, 023  42 


$17,604  it 
62,445  99 


6,736  60 

32,701  98 

4,269  97 


S7, 110  86 
4.058  84 
17,792  81 
36,134  88 
20. 396  74 
2,090  93 


259,363  52 


Whole  number  of  offers  received l,(KiO 

Wbolt  number  of  ofierft  accepted «  ..•• fOl 

Aaonnt  of  tax  accepted $818,703  02 

Amcmnt  of  asaeased  iwTialty  fixed  by  law.. G.T7  08 

Aaonnt  of  specitio  penalty,  in  lieu  of  fiucs,  forfeitures,  and  penalties....      40,023  42 

Total 259,303  52 

ASSESSMENTS. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  assessments  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1879,  ar 
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Jane  30, 1S80,  respectively,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  on  each  article 
or  occupation : 


Article  or  occapatlon. 


Tax  on  deficiencies  in  prodaction  of  distilled 
spirits 

Tax  on  excess  of  materials  used  in  the  pro< 
duction  of  distilled  spirits 

Tax  on  deposits  and  capital  of  banks  and 
bankers 

Tax  on  circnlation  of  banks  and  others 

Tax  on  distilled  spirits  fraudulently  removed 
or  seized 

Tax  on  ferment<^  liqnors  removed  from 
brewery  unstamped 

Tax  on  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  removed 
from  factory  unstamped 

Tax  on  proprietary  articles  removed  un* 
stamped 

Assessed  penalties 

Legacies  and  successions 

TJnassessed  and  unassessable  penalties,  in- 
terest, taxes  previously  abated,  conscience 
money,  and  deficiencies  in  bonded  accounts 
which  nave  been  collected;  interest  tax  on 
distilled  spirits;  also  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  and  costs  paid  to  collectors  by 
order  of  court,  or  by  order  of  Secretary, 
and  unassessable  taxes  rdbovered;  also 
amount  of  penalties  and  interest  received 
for  validating  unstamped  insteuments 
(Form  68) 

Special  taxes  (licenses) 

Tax  on  income  and  dividends... 

ToUl 


Amount  assessed  during 
fiscal  year  ended — 


June  30, 1879. 


$63, 574  50 

5,050  27 

3. 143, 302  64 
9, 242  62 

126, 002  14 

6,144  33 

61, 917  45 

,2, 614  95 
102, 285  72 
182,030  71 


401.978  22 
97. 068  91 
34,639  54 


4,235,758  00 


June  30, 1880. 


f73, 158  63 

2.829  97 

3, 247, 998  90 
461,'597  82 

53, 312  18 

877  75 

88.584  85 

1,529  86 

93,265  14 

135,532  80 


55.5, 315  50 
59, 776  56 
40, 614  60 


4, 814, 394  56 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1880. 


Increase  over 
1879. 


$9,584  la 


104.696  26 
452, 355  20 


26.667  40 


153, 3.37  28 
'6,67506 


578,636  56 


Decn^aiiefrom 
1879. 


$2,220  30 


72,689  90 
6.206  58 


1.085  00 

9.020  58 

46.603  01 


87.202  35 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  assessment  of 
the  following  taxes,  viz :  On  excess  of  materials  used  in  the  production 
of  distilled  spirits;  on  distilled  spirits  fraudulently  removed;  on  fer- 
mented liquors  removed  from  the  brewery  unstamped ;  on  proprietary- 
articles  removed  unstamped ;  on  assessed  penalties ;  and  on  occupations 
(special  taxes). 

This  indicates  abetter  observance  ef  the  laws  on  the  part  of  taxi)ayers, 
and  a  more  prompt  payment  of  their  taxes. 

The  assessment  of  taxes  on  legacies  and  successions  is  under  a  law 
long  since  repealed,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  such  assessments  must 
naturally  decrease. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  (1)  the  assessments  on  deficiencies  in 
the  production  of  distilled  spirits;  (2)  of  the  tax  on  tobacco,  snuflf,  and 
cigars  removed  from  factories  unstamped ;  (3)  on  the  capital  and  de- 
l>0Rits  of  banks  and  bankers ;  (4)  on  the  circulating  notes  of  individuals 
and  corporations;  (5)  taxes  recovered  by  suit,  and  (G)  on  incomes  and 
dividends. 

As  to  the  first  two  classes  named  the  slight  increase  is  not  regarded 
as  significant  of  increased  violations  of  law,  as  the  assessments  are  below 
the  average. 

An  increase  in  the  third  class  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  increased 
prosperity  in  the  business  of  the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  country. 

Tbe  increase  in  the  fifth  class  arises  mainly  from  collectJons  of  taxes 
on  net  earnings  and  gross  receipts  of  railroad  and  other  State  corpora* 
tions. 
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Akbama |33, 

Arizona.... 2, 

ArkansM 11, 

California 392, 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amonnt  of  assessments  in  each  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1880 : 

402  91  Montana $4,129  60 

634  96  Nebraeka 14,832  90 

146  45  Nevada 11,485  22 

448  72  New  Hampshire 5,811  65 

787  56  New  Jersey 55,709  17 

620  93  New  Mexico 1,21121 

480  57  New  York 1,132,572  61 

5H8  61  North  Carolina 46,215  02 

863  99  Ohio 224,013  86 

036  94  Oregon 11,091  96 

524  06  Pennsylvania 890,224  19 

091  02  Rhode  Island 47,105  07 

086  33  South  Carolina 11,840  52 

346  17  Tennessee 48,890  13 

280  53  Texas.-. 55,534  95 

072  52  Utah 33,078  75 

912  06  Vermont 13,149  39 

298  45  Virginia 79,233  66 

613  72  Washington 3,657  03 

710  14  West  Virginia 32,71-9  66 

768  77  Wisconsin 84,750  29 

036  89  Wyoming 2,463  88 

648  64 
202  91 


25, 

59, 

4, 

9, 

2, 

59, 


Colorado 
CoDoecticat 

Dakota 

Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia .... 

W4ho 

niinoia 214, 

Indiana 114, 

Iowa 98, 

Kansas 32, 

Kentncky 290, 

LoaiMana 112, 

Maine 4, 

Maryland 99, 

Massachusetta.... 77, 

Michigan 95, 

Minnesota 35, 

Minissippi 17, 

Miasouri 211, 


Total 4,814.394  56 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS.* 

I  append  tabular  statements  to  accompany  the  bound  volume,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Table  A,  showing  the  receipts  from  each-specific  source  of  revenue, 
and  the  amounts  refunded  in  each  collection  district,  State,  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 

Table  B,  showing  the  number  and  value  of  internal-revenue  stamps 
ordered  monthly  by  the  Commissioner  and  from  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
6k>iier;  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  8tamx>s  and  the  commissions 
allowed  thereon ;  also  the  number  and  value  of  stamps  for  special  taxes, 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  snufi*,  distilled  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors, 
wsued  monthly  to  collectors  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 

Table  C,  showing  the  perctotages  of  receipts  from  the  several  general 
sources  of  revenue  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  to 
the  aggregate  receipts  from  the  same  sources,  by  fiscal  years,  from  July 
1, 1863,  to  June  30, 1880. 

Table  D,  showing  the  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources  in  each  col- 
lection district.  State,  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  fiscal 
years,  from  September  1, 1872,  to  June  30, 1880. 

Table  E,  showing  the  receipts  in  the  United  States  from  each  specific 
Ronrce  of  revenue,  by  fiscal  vears,  from  September  1, 1862,  to  June  30, 
1880. 

Table  F,  showing  the  ratio  of  receipts  in  the  United  States  from 
specific  sources  of  revenue  to  the  aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources, 
by  fiscal  years,  from  July  1, 1863,  to  June  30, 1880. 

Table  G,  showing  the  returns  of  distillea  spirits,  manufactured  to- 
bacco, snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  under  the  several  acts  of  legislation 
and  by  fiscal  years,  from  September  1, 1862,  to  June  30, 1880. 

Table  H,  showing  the  receipts  from  special  taxes  in  each  collection 
district.  State,  and  Territory  for  the  si)ecial-tax  year  ended  April  30, 1880. 

*Tbe  tabnlar  stat-enients  are  omitted  for  want  of  spac«,  but  they  are  printed  in  the 
bovnd  Tolnmes  of  the  Commiaaiouer's  report. 
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Table  I.  Abstract  of  rei>orts  of  district  attorneys  concerning  suits 
and  pi'osecutions  under  the  Internal-revenue  laws  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1880. 

Table  K.  Abstract  of  seizures  of  property  for  violation  of  internal- 
revenue  laws  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 
Very  respectt\illy, 

GREEN  B.  RAUM, 

Hon.  John  Sherman. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURREJTCT. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Comfteolleb  of  the  Oubebncy, 

Washirigtonj  N(yvember  27, 1880. 

I  hftTo  the  honor  to  submit  fbr  the  consideration  of  Congress  Mm 
Mgbteenth  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  compli- 
ance with  section  333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Pifty-'Seven  national  banks  have  been  organized  since  November  1, 
1879,  with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital  of  $6,374,170,  to  which 
$3jJ662,200  in  circulating  notes  have  been  issued. 

Three  banks,  having  a  total  capital  of  $700,000,  have  failed,  and  divi- 
dends amounting  to  sixty-five,  eighty,  and  ninety  per  cent.,  respectively, 
have  been  paid  to  the  creditors  of  these  banks  during  the  year  and  since 
the  date  of  failure. 

Ten  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,070,000  and  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  $928,800.  have  voluntarily  discontinued  business  during 
the  year ;  and  one  banlc,  which  had  formerly  gone  into  liquidation,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
individual  liability  of  the  shareholders.  The  total  number  of  national 
banks  organized  mm  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking  system. 
February  25, 1863,  to  November  1  of  the  present  year,  is  2,495.  Of 
these,  314  have  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  by  the  vote  of  share- 
holders owning  two-thirds  of  their  respective  capitals,  and  86  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  their  aflfairs. 

National  banks  are  located  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except  Mis- 
sissippi, and  in  every  Territory  except  Arizona ;  and  the  total  number 
in  operation  at  the  date  last  named  was  2,095,  which  is  the  greatest 
number  of  banks  that  has  been  in  operation  at  any  one  time. 

The  13  States  haviug  the  largest  capital  are  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan,  in  the  order 
named.  The  shares  of  the  national  banks  which  in  the  year  1876  num- 
bercl  more  than  six  and  a  half  millions,  and  were  held  in  average 
amounts  of  $2,400,  were  then  distributed  among  more  than  208,000 
persons  residing  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  in  eleven 
countries  or  provinces  of  this  continent  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in 
twenty-five  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.* 

Included  in  the  aggregate  number  of  national  banks  organized  are 
ten  national  gold  banks^  three  of  which,  still  in  oi>eration,  are  located 
in  the  State  of  California,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  two  millions 

*  Interesting  information  in  reference  to  tbe  distrilmtion  of  national-bank  atock  will 
be  found  on  pp.  69  and  144  to  14d  of  Comptroller's  Report  for  ld76. 
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ofdollarsaDdatotal  circulation  or|840,000.  Four  of  these  banks  have 
chaof^  into  other  organizations  under  the  act  of  February  14,  1380, 
wiiicli  providetl  for  Buch  conversious.  ' 

A  bill  is  now  pendiufr  in  Congress  proriding  for  tbe  repeal  of  section 
5176of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  whicli  limited  the  amount  of  circulation 
to  be  iasued  to  tbe  national  banks  organized  subsequently  to  July  12, 
1870,  to  |500,UOU,  and  also  authorizing  all  national  banks  to  issne  cirou- 
litioo  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  tbeir  capital,  uijon  the  deposit  of 
tbe  necessary  amount  of  United  States  bonds.  Tbe  passage  of  this  act 
vill  entitle  all  national  banka  to  the  same  proi>ortion  of  circulation  upon 
apital  and  bonds  as  is  possessed  by  those  organized  prior  to  March  3, 
]8S5,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  recommended. 

The  foUoiriug  table  exhibits  tbe  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks  at  tbe  close  of  business  on  tbe  flmt  day  of  October,  18S0,  tbe  re- 
Itinis  &om  Sew  York  City,  ft'om  Boston,  Fbiladelpbia,  and  Baltimort, 
bom  tbe  other  reserve  cities,  and  from  the  remainlug  banks  of  the  conn* 
try,  being  tabulated  separately: 


l«]ilhla,>iid 


l^  iBd  dlswnnta 

tiwdnfla 

■■fa  IM  atrralKUan 

tad*  Itot  dapoaila 

P.tfcMdimlUBit 

MoaMck*  >Dd  hoTida 

BWfHiothff  cMLomlbaiiii*. 


!1. 170.  WO 
lo'.Ka'.KO 


$111, 312,  IGS 

•B,Tro 


a.  fgn)IIan,ud  fli' 


Cktk>iad  oIli*r  cuh  itrma  . 
InAuXHfiR'rlHriDE-fauiiiie. 


^t. 


nnpttonrDfi 


14,  m.  ias 

8,010,707 
10,  04«,  431 


9,'iM.sia 


3,e>2,4S8 


4i,ati.iM 

lS,tt1,tH 
4S,D4S,BS1 

S.  438. 470 


Dm  Asm  D.  &  Trauuiy  .. 


7,SH,04S      »»,S3T.310      £lS,gga,70>l  il,D53.5«I.SI 


tettalUock 

iBvtn  rgnd 

Vtittiiti  ynAlt 

iMMaMiuk  nolra  o<j 


lUwteDk  ■<»••  auUUBili 

nrUMidi  gnpalrt   

ttttrUi^  4«ro*lt* 

OMta  af  UV  ii' dist>Dr 


MtsMhrr  bankmiDd  bankarn 


Mi,es7 


I!,I70.i 

"'"iM.'sia" 


ma  j  »)i,3)n,  Gsa 


S,4U.I0« 

■ra.uT.a7 

t,S44,>l1 

]n,124,7M 


*Tb>  rucrr*  ciUM,  in  aildltiim  In  New  York,  Boxlon, 
WUitarA  WnmiBttiM.  NawOrlaut,  UslMllk,  CIdcIdbi 
BatuLnla,  aadSu  Fnoctooo. 


ClDclDBtU,  UI*TaIud,Okkw.  iMralt,  HllwMlr 
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COMPABATIVE   STATEMENTS   OF   THE   NATIONAL   BANKS  FOB  ELEVEN 

YEARS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  na- 
tional banks  for  eleven  years,  at  nearly  corresponding  dates  from  1870 
to  1880: 


Oct  8, 
1870. 


1,615 
bankB. 


RMOimCBS. 

Louis 

Bonds  for  circnlation 
Other  U.  S.  bonds. . . 
Stocks,  bonds,  Sec... 

Dae  from  banks 

Beal  estate 

Specie 

Legal'tender  notes . . 

Kati  bank  notes 

C.  H.  exchanges 

U.  S.  cert,  of  oeposlt. 
I>nefh>m,TT.  S.  Treas 
OUier  resonioes . ... 

TotaU 

UABILITIE8. 

Capital  stock 

Snrplos  fiind 

UnolTided  profits  .. 

Circulation 

Dne  to  depositors. . . 

Dae  to  banks 

Other  liabilities 

Totals 


715.9 
340.9 
37.7 
23.6 
109.4 
27.5 
1&5 
79.3 
12.5 
79.1 


Oct  2, 
1871. 


1,767 
banks. 


Oct  3,  Sept.  12, 1  Oct  2, 1  Oct  1, 1  Oct  2, 
1872.       1873.    ;  1874.    ,  1875.      1876. 


1.919 
banks. 


66.8 


MUltcMU. 

831.6 

864.5 
45.8 
24.5 

143.2 
30.1 
13.2 

107.0 
14.3 

115.2 


41.2 


1,976 
banks. 


2,004     2,087 
banks,  banks. 


MOiUm*. 

877.2 

882. 0{ 
27.61 
23.5 

128.2, 
32.31 
10.2 

102.1! 
15.8 

125.0 
6.7 


JflUIOIM. 

941.2 

38a3 
23.6 
23.7 

149.5 
34.V 
19.9 
92.4 
16.1 

100.3 
20.6 


25.2;      17.8 


954.4 

383.3 
28.0, 
27.8' 

134.8, 
38.1 
8L2 
80.0 
18.5 

109.7 
42.8 
20.3 
18.3 


480.4 

94.1 

38.6 

293.9 

515.2 

130.1 

8.4 


MfUlcn*. 
984.7 
370.3 
28.1 
33.5 
144.7 
42.4 

ai 

76.5 
18.5 
87.9 

4a8 

19.6 
19.1 


2,089 
banks. 


1, 610. 7 1, 730. 6|1, 755. 8;i,  830. 6  jl,  877. 2 1, 882. 2 


MKtUotu. 

93L3 

837.2 
47.8 
84.4 

146.9 
43.1 
21.4 
84.2 
15. 

100.0 
29.2 
16.7 
19.1 


458.8 
lOLi; 
42.0 
817. 4 
631. 4< 
171. 9 
8.5, 


479.6 
110.3 

46.61 
835.11 
62a9 
143.8 

U.5 


491.0 
120.3 

54.5 
840.3 
640.0 
173.0 

1L5 


493.8 
129.0 
61.5 
834.2 
083.8 
175.  8 
9.1 


504.8 
134.4 

53.0 
319.1 
679.4 
179.7 

11.8 


1,827.2 


499.8 
132.2 

46.4 
292.2 
666.2 
179.8 

10.6 


1, 610. 7 1, 780. 0 1, 765. 8 1, 830. 6  1, 877. 2 1, 882. 2,1, 827. 2 1, 741. 1 


Octl, 

1877. 


2,080 
banks. 


MfOkm*. 
891.9 
836.8 
45.0 
34.5 
129.9 
45.2 
22.7 
66.9 
15.6 
74.5 
33.4 
16.0 
28.7 


1, 741. 1 


470.  C 
122.8 

44.5 
291.9 
630.4 
161.6 

10.4 


Octl, 

187a 


Oct  2, 

1879. 


2,053     2,048 
banks,  banks. 


MtUient 

834.0 
347.6 
94.7 
86.9 
138.9 
46.7 
30.7 
64.4 
16.9 
82.4 
82.7 
16w5 
24.9^ 


Oct.l. 

1880. 


2.090 
bulks. 


87a  5 

367.3 
71.2 
39.7 

167.8 
47.8 
42.2 
60.2 
16w7 

113.0 
26.8 
17.0 
22.1 


1, 767. 3]l,  86a  8 


I 


466.2! 
116.9 
44.9 
SOL  9 
66a  4 
166.1 
7.9 


454.1 
114.8 
41.3 
813.8 
73a9 
20L2 
& 


1,707. 3 1,86a  8 


1. 


041.1 

357.8 
48. « 
4&0 

218.5 
4&0 

100.3 
£6.6 
1&2 

12L1 

7.7 

17.1 

23.0 


2,105.8 


457.6 
120.5 
46.1 
317.8 
887.9 
207.9 
8.5 


2,106w8 


THE  BANKS  SINCE  RESUMPTION. 


The  movement  of  the  currency  and  the  operations  of  the  banks  have 
never  been  more  interesting  than  during  the  months  which  have  inter- 
vened since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  To  most  of  the  politi- 
cal economists  of  this  and  other  countries  the  resumption  of  coin  pay- 
ments by  the  United  States  at  the  time  fixed  by  law,  and  its  successfiil 
maintenance,  were  deemed  almost  impossible.  Ko  country  had  ever 
before  successfully  maintained  payments  in  coin  with  so  large  a  volume 
of  currency  outstanding,  or  with  an  amount  of  currency  greatly  in  excess 
of  its  coin.  Even  those  who  were  known  to  be  earnestly  in  favor  of 
resumption,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  doubted  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  banks  to  commence  and  continue  coin  payments  with- 
out a  preparatory  reduction  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  They 
said,  truthfully,  that  no  nation  maintains  at  par  a  convertible  paper  cur- 
rency which  has  not  in  its  banks  or  among  its  people  an  equal  amount 
of  coin,  and  that,  if  successful,  the  United  States  would  be  an  exception, 
and  the  only  exception  in  this  respect,  among  commercial  nations.  But 
the  resumption  act  giving  authority  for  the  purchase  of  coin  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  United  States  four,  four  and  one-half,  or  five 
per  cent,  bonds  made  resumption  certain,  if  the  bonds  for  a  sufficient 
amount  could  be  readily  marketed  at  not  less  than  par,  as  authorized 
by  law.    Purchasers  for  the  bonds  were  promptly  found,  and  resumption 
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ao  easily  that  many  i)er8ons  now  believe  it  could  have  been  as  well 
accomplished  one  year  earlier,  if  Congress  had  lixed  upon  Jauuaiy  1, 
1878,  instead  of  upon  the  following  New  Year's  day. 

Since  the  date  of  resumption  the  country  has  been  month  by  month 
growing  richer  in  coin,  not  by  the  sales  of  bonds,  which  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  value,  but  by  the  production  of  the  mines  and  the  influx 
of  specie  in  return  payment  for  the  excess  of  exports  of  our  abundant 
jnodncts  over  our  imports.  The  whole  country  has  become  so  habit- 
uated to  the  use  of  paper  money  that  the  difficulty  has  been — not  to  pro- 
vide means  for  its  payment,  for  scarcely  a  dollar  has  been  demanded — 
bat  to  supply  the  people  with  Treasury  and  national-bank  notes,  which 
have  been  almost  universally  preferred. 

For  msaij  years  past,  large  amounts  of  currency  have  been  annually 
drawn  from  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  banks  in  the 
interior,  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  grain  and  other  products. 
The  bfiuoks  in  the  West  and  South  supply  the  grain-buyers  witii  money, 
who  pay  it  to  the  farmers,  and  by  them  it  is  disbursed  to  the  country 
men^ants.  It  then  goes  to  the  wholesale  merchants  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  interior,  by  whom  it  is  deposited  in  the  banks  and  rei)nmed  again 
to  the  money  centers  in  the  Eastern  States.  Thus  the  money  which  was 
paid  oat  in  the  fall  returns  again  to  the  city  of  New  York  long  before 
midwinter,  whereby  much  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  instead  of 
ecmtinuing  to  circulate,  accumulates  in  the  New  York  banks  both  before 
and  after  the  time  for  the  large  movements  of  produce. 

This  ebb  and  flow  of  the  currency  continued  yearly  up  to  the  time  of 
the  great  harvest  of  1879.  The  drain  of  coin  and  currency  from  the 
large  cities,  amounting  to  more  than  100  million  dollars  during  the  fall 
€i  that  year,  made  currency  scarce  in  New  York  notwithstanding  the 
unprecedented  influx  of  gold  from  abroad.  The  usual  return  of  the  cur- 
rency in  tiie  winter  was  expected,  but  did  not  occur. 

The  experience  of  1879  was  considered  exceptional,  but  another  year 
has  nearly  passed  and  the  experience  of  the  former  year  has  been,  to  acon- 
fiderable  extent,  repeated.  A  large  x>ortion  of  the  avails  of  produce 
has  been  retained,  either  for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  for  employment  in 
trade  and  commerce  at  home,  or  in  the  many  new  and  extensive  enter- 
prises  for  which  the  West  is  distinguished,  where  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  limit  for  the  safe  and  profitable  employment  of  capital.  The  coin 
in  the  banks  has  increased  from  41  millions  on  January  1, 1879,  to  109 
mOlions  on  October  1, 1880.  The  Treasury  holds  its  imm^ise  hoard  of 
gold,  not  surpassed  in  amount  by  any  other  depository  in  the  world. 

llie  mercl^ant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  fkrmer  are  alike  prosperous ; 
the  people  have  paid  their  debts  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  hold 
flieir  earnings  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  government  and  of  the 
banks  in  larger  amounts  than  have  hitherto  been  known.  The  receipts 
of  the  government  have  been  so  large  that,  after  refunding  many  mil- 
lions of  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds  into  4  per  cents.,  it  has  still  been  able 
during  the  year  to  purchase  in  the  market  at  a  premium  more  than  100 
millions  of  its  bonds  for  cancellation.  The  deposits  of  the  banks  have 
ev^ywhere  increased,  and  money  has  been  abundant  wherever  business 
or  investment  has  invited  capital,  and  there  has  probably  never  been  a 
period  when  it  has  generally  commanded  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  as  dur- 
inethe  last  two  years. 

The  rate  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  has.  for  a 
eonsiderable  x>ortion  of  this  period  been  2^  per  cent.  The  English  con- 
sols have  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-seven  years  advanced  to  par,  while 
the  rate  for  call  loans  in  London  has  at  times  been  at  what  may  be  termed 
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ih%  iofloitoaupdl  rate  of  from  one-balf  to  seven-eighths  of  one  per  orat* 

?n  aunum.  low  rates  have  also  prevailed  in  this  country.  In  ISew 
ork  for  some  months  past  money  at  call,  upon  the  best  collaterabs, 
could  be  obtained  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  average  rate  upon  first- 
cHqsb  commercial  paper  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1870  was  4.4  per  cent., 
while  the  average  rate  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  has  been  5.3 
per  cent,  owing  not  to  natural  but  to  artificial  causes.  The  rate,  how- 
ever^  for  first-class  mercantile  paper  in  the  past  four  months  has  been 
finom  4  to  4)  per  cent.  Low  rates  have  prevailed,  not  only  in  New  York 
Oily,  where  money  is  not  unfrequently  borrowed  upon  good  collaterals 
for  speculative  purposes,  but  £jso  throughout  the  country,  including 
many  places  where  money  has  heretofore  been  loaned,  if  at  all,  at  usuri- 
ous n^es.  The  rates  during  the  past  year  on  large  transactions  in  first- 
dass  commercial  paper  have  been :  In  Philadelphia  3  to  5  per  cent* ; 
Boston  and  Baltimore,  average  5;  Washington,  7:  Chicago,  4  to  7: 
Saint  Louis,  5  to  7 :  Milwaukee,  6  to  8 ;  Cincinnati,  o  to  7 ;  Cleveland,  4 
to  8;  Saint  Paul,  o  to  10;  Omaha,  10:  Denver,  10  to  15;  San  f^n- 
oisco,  8 ;  California  (country),  9  to  12 ;  liouis ville,  6  to  7 :  Biohmond.  7 ; 
Charleston,  ^^  to  8 :  Savannah,  8 ;  Selma,  average  9 ;  Atlanta,  10 ;  In  ew 
OrleaoiSi  4  to  6.  Bates  at  nearly  every  point  are  less  than  for  previous 
years. 

The  borrowing  power  of  the  government  for  a  considerable  i)ortion  of 
the  year  has  been  at  3^  per  cent,  and  that  of  many  of  the  leading  States 
and  cities  4  per  cent  The  legal  rate  in  the  State  of  New  York  hifis  been 
reduced  £rom  7  to  6  per  cent.  There  has  also  been  a  large  reduction  in 
rates  at  remote  points,  which,  until  recently,  have  been  considered  upon 
the  finontier.  Many  seven  per  cent,  railroad  bonds  were  until  recently 
placed  with  difficulty,  even  at  a  discount ;  now  six  per  cent  bonds,  upon 
lines  at  more  remote  points,  are,  in  many  instances,  sold  at  par.  In  por- 
tions of  the  country  the  rates  for  loans  upon  real  estate  are  higher  than 
for  business  paper.  Li  some  of  the  Southern  Stetes  it  is  difficidt  to  loan 
money  upon  real  estate,  on  account  of  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
collecting  it  The  highest  prevaiUng  rates  are  found  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts  of  the  South,  but  it  is  now  believed  they  will  be  gradually  reduced, 
both  by  the  increasing  value  of  its  productions  and  by  the  introduotionL 
of  foreign  capital  to  be  employed  in  manufactures,  which  have  already 
been  introduced  with  great  success.  In  large  districts  of  the  West, 
where  formerly  money  could  not  be  readily  obtained  upon  real  estate, 
tiie  numbeor  o£  borrowers  is  much  less,  and  the  demand  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  supply  of  funds  seeking  investment  in  that  dass  of  securi- 
ties. Snob  loans  are  now  regarded  not  only  as  desirable  investments,  so 
fWP  as  security  is  concerned,  but  are  made  at  a  much  less  rale  of  interest 
than  formerly.  The  rates  in  Kew  York  are  sutyect  to  frequent  changes, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  importation  of  coin,  the  drain  in  imyment  for 
produce  from  the  interior,  and  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  the  govern* 
ment,  but  by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  seeking  employment  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  prevailing  depression  in  business  elsewhere.  If  the  rates 
are  favorable,  large  amounts  of  money  are  placed  by  cable  by  residents 
in  foreign  countries,  and  by  telegraph  between  remote  pointe  in  our  own 
countr^^,  with  as  much  certainty  and  safety  as  by  the  use  of  bills  of  ex* 
change  or  by  the  movement  of  coin  itself.  So  reliable  has  this  means  of 
transfer  become  that  not  only  are  p<iyments  thus  made  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  large  sales  of  breadstuffs  and  other  producte  are  accomplished  by 
parties  in  the  interior  cities  without  the  intervention  of  agents  at  the 
sea^ports,  thus  shortening  the  time  of  bills  drawn  upon  ^pmeute  of 
proauoti. 
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Kaoy  men  who  were  formerly  borrowers  have  become  lenders;  ftod 
mimeroBS  lenders  now  seek  investment  iu  government  bonds  and  otber 
Mcorities  which  yield  much  less  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

The  abundance  of  money  and  the  low  rates  of  interest  bave  made  it 
diiScult  for  capitalists  to  find  satisfactory  investments  and  bave  led  tb* 
Oemptroller  to  examine  the  statements  of  the  banks  for  a  series  of  years 
ru  order  to  compare  tbeir  ratios  of  loans  to  their  means,  and  to  ascertain 
ijt^  daring  the  past  two  years,  tbey  have  found  use  for  tbeir  increased  de* 
posits. 

In  oilier  to  sbow  this,  the  following  table  is  given,  which  exhibits 
comaseJy  the  ratios  of  tbe  loans  of  the  banks  to  tiieir  capital,  surplus, 
tod  net  deposits,  and  tbe  ratios  of  specie  and  legal-tender  notes  to  n/n 
d^osits,  in  New  York  and  in  the  group  of  other  principal  oitiSA  sepa* 
rate]y»  at  corresponding  dates  £rom  1870  to  1880|  inclusive : 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 


8,lt7D 

S»  1A71 

t,itn 

It,  1873 

2, 1W4 

I.ia75 

%im 

1,M7T 

l^lSTt 

2.1t7S 

xitm 


Naof 
banks. 


H 
M 

50 
48 
48 
48 

47 

47 
47 
47 
47 


Loans. 


JKINmm. 
168.1 
198.9 
183.4 
190.3 
202.2 
202.4 
184.3 
10813 
16117 
198.0 
23815 


CapitaL 


jfffffgm 
73.4 
73.2 
7L3 
70.2 
68.5 
•8.6 
08.4 
87.4 
58.8 
58.7 
60.7 


Sur- 
plus. 


las 

10.5 
20.9 
21.0 
22.7 
22.6 
1&9 
16L6 
16.0 
18.0 
1&2 


Held*, 
posits. 


159.8 
191.3 
158.0 
172.7 
204.6 
902.8 
197.9 
174.9 
188l8 
£0.8 
268.1 


Spsde. 


9.1 

B.7 

6L4 

14.6 

14.4 

&0 

14.8 

110 

18.8 

ia4 

68LJ 


Legal-ten- 
der notes 

and 
IT.  S.  oar. 
tificates. 


45.8 
50.4 
39.0 

52.4 

rs 

8i3 
88.5 
82.6 
ILO 


XAtietef— 


Loans  to 

capital, 

sunlna, 

uianet 

deposits. 


66.7 
70.0 
73.8 
75.3 
68.4 

Tx 

68.0 
66.4 
70.8 
70.6 


Cash  to 

net 
deposits. 


I    W" 


OTHBB  BISBEVB  CITIBS. 


■•^^•■•■W" 


O^aber  8,1870 . . 
Octsbcr  2,1871.. 
OBtober8,1872.. 

12,1878. 

2.1874.. 

1, 1875  .. 


Mber2,14V8 

fi&wtian 

ftHlti  I  1,1872 
GSarXlSTf 
SSb«r  1,1180 


jroftMM. 

umiMu. 

MOUm*. 

WUomt. 

JfllHfftH- 

MOUonM. 

Ftretrnt, 

150 

194.1 

112.0 

26.5 

147.5 

10 

815 

67.8 

174 

230.7 

U9.9 

28.8 

187.5 

1,5 

42.5 

6&7 

180 

242.0 

134.9 

99.8 

1711 

L9 

36.7 

72.4 

181 

263.1 

127.2 

315 

197.8 

12 

36.3 

716 

183 

272.5 

127.1 

85.2 

219.0 

4.4 

86.7 

7L8 

188 

27a3 

12&8 

37.0 

222.8 

L6 

37.1 

7L0 

109 

964.7 

m.8 

87.4 

2118 

4.0 

87.1 

3^ 

188 

264.3 

123.7 

811 
80.8 

9014 

16 

3i4 

184 

931.2 

UO.S 

m.2 
m3 

14 

315 

181 

m 

U6ui 

80.8 

U.3 

810 

^! 

184 

U6L3 

310 

9813 

218 

26.0 

If  the  ratios  of  ibe  loans  of  the  banks  in  New  York  Oity  to  their  capital, 
sorplcLs,  and  net  deposits  be  examined  ^  it  will  be  found  that  in  October 
of  1879  and  1880  they  were  70.8  per  cent,  in  1878  but  65.4  per  cent,  in 
1877  but  68  pes  cent,  and  in  1876  65.1  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  loans  are 
sow  proportionately  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1873.  The  means  of 
dM  banks  in  Boston  and  tbe  other  reserve  cities  were  more  fully  em- 
ployed in  October  than  they  were  at  tbe  corresponding  dates  for  tha 
two  previous  yearSi  though  the  business  of  the  banks  was  not  as  mucdi 
extended  as  it  was  during  the  four  years  following  the  crisis  of  1873. 

It  will  surprise  those  whose  attention  has  not  heretofore  been  ocdled 
ts  tbe  subject  to  And  how  closelv  the  means  of  the  banks  in  the  com^ 
nerciid  dues  have  been  employed  during  tbe  last  eleven  years,  notwith' 
standing  the  variations  in  rates  of  interest,  and  particularly  during  the 

last  two  years,  when  mon^  Im  b^en  90  »buMant«ad  tbe  deposits  b»¥« 
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80  rapidly  increased.  It  will  be  seen  that  prior  to  1876,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  year,  the  loans  in  New  York  exceeded  the  net  deposit*, 
while  since  ttiat  time,  though  thera  has  been  considerable  variation,  the 
net  deposits  have  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  loans  at  the  dates  given. 
In  the  other  principal  cities,  which  continually  keep  large  amounts  of 
money  in  New  York  subject  to  demand,  and  thus  diminish  their  own  net; 
deposits  afi  given  in  the  above  table,  the  loans  have  always  largely  ex- 
ceeded their  deposits.  The  same  remark  is  more  emphatically  true  of 
the  banks  in  the  country  districts  which  have  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  otlier  cities,  large  amounts  of  money  on  deposit  subject  to  call.  The 
capital  of  this  class  of  banks  is  also  much  larger  as  compared  with  their 
deposits  than  is  that  of  the  banks  in  the  large  cities,  and  their  loans 
therefor^  relatively  greater. 

The  ratio  of  the  loans  of  this  group  of  banks  to  their  capital,  surplus, 
and  net  deposits  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  below,  which  also  in- 
cludes a  table  showing  the  loans,  capital,  surplus  deposito  and  cash 
reserved  of  all  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States: 

STATES  AND  TERBITORIES. 


• 

Ratios  of— 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans. 

Capital 

Sur. 

plUB. 

Netde- 
posits. 

Specie. 

Legal-teu- 
der  notes 

and 
IT.  S.  cer- 
tificates. 

Dftto». 

Loans  to 
capitol, 
surplus, 
and  net 

Caab  to 

net 
depoaita. 

- 

deposits. 

MMioH*. 

MtUioHM. 

MiUiotui. 

MUWhu. 

MiUiona. 

MMiofu. 

PtrcMnL 

Ptrcent. 

October  9, 1870 

I,i03 

353.7 

245.0 

48.8 

216. 2 

2.4 

38.4 

69.4 

18.9 

Octobers,  Wl 

1,539 

402.0 

265.1 

53.3 

257.8 

1.8 

41.6 

69.8 

16.8 

Octobers.  1872 

1,689 

45L8 

283.4 

50.6 

282.1 

1.9 

43.3 

72.3 

10. 0 

Septem.  12,  1873  .... 
October  2,  1874 

]^,747 

481.8 

293.7 

65.9 

303.1 

2.1 

44.5 

72.7 

15.4 

1,774 

479.7 

298.2 

71.1 

292.8 

2.4 

33.7 

72.5 

12.3 

October  1, 1875 

1,851 

503.0 

307.5 

74.9 

306.7 

1.6 

33.7 

73.0 

11.5 

Octobers,  1876 

1.853 

483.3 

305.5 

75i9 

291.5 

2.8 

31.0 

7L7 

1L6 

October  1, 1877 

1.845 

468.3 

298.4 

73.1 

289.4 

4.2 

31.0 

70. 9  ,           12. 4 

October  1, 1878 

1,822 

433.1 

393.1 

70.2 

28a3 

8<0 

31.1 

66.5  1            13.6 

October  2, 1879 

1,820 

438.1 

288.0 

68.5 

329.3 

1L5 

30.4 

63.9 

12.7 

October  1, 1880 

1.859 

506.7 

290.6 

70.8 

410.3 

2L2 

28.3 

65.7 

12.1 

UNITED  STATES. 


MmUmM. 

Motion*. 

mUioif. 

MiUUmM, 

MiUion*. 

MiUloM. 

Percent, 

Pweant. 

Octobers,  1870 

1,615 

715.9 

430.4 

94.1 

523.5 

14.5 

122.7 

68.3 

26.2 

October  2, 1871 

1,767 

831.6 

458.2 

101.1 

636.6 

12.0 

134.5 

60.5 

23.0 

Octobers,  1872 

1,919 

877.2 

479.6 

110.8 

619.8 

10.2 

119.0 

72.5 

20.8 

Septem.  11, 1873 

October  2, 1874 

1,976 

944.2 

491.1 

120.3 

673.4 

19.9 

113.1 

73.5 

19.8 

2,004 

954.4 

493.8 

129.0 

717.3 

2L2 

122.8 

71.2 

20.0 

October  1, 1875 

2,087 

984.7 

504.8 

134.4 

731.9 

&1 

125.8 

71.8 

1&2 

October  2, 1876 

2,089 

93L8 

499.8 

132.2 

705.7 

21.4 

113.4 

69.6 

1Q.I 

October  1,1877 

2,080 

89L9 

479.5 

122.8 

667.7 

22.7 

100.3 

70.2 

18.4 

October  1, 1878 

2,053 

834.0 

466.1 

116.9 

677.3 

30.7 

97.1 

66.2 

18.9 

October  2, 1879 

2.048 

878.5 

454.1 

114.8 

767.7 

42.2 

96.0 

65.7 

18.0 

October  1, 1880 

2,090 

1.041.0 

467.6 

120.5 

967.2 

109.3 

64.3 

69.3 

17.9 

The  ratios  of  the  loans  of  the  banks  in  the  country  districts  were,  on 
October  1,  last,  7.3  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  coiTesponding  dates  in  1875, 
and  6.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1877.  The  opportunities  for  using  money  in 
tills  group  of  banks  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  deposits,  and 
their  balances  in  other  banks  have  by  no  means  diminished. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  loans  of  the  banks  now  exceed  1,041  mill- 
ions, which  is  207  millions  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1878, 
while  the  capital  and  surplus  at  the  previous  date  was  5  millions  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  amount.  The  net  deposits  in  the  same  period  in- 
oresused  nearly  290  millions,  and  the  total  individual  and  bank  deposits, 
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Bot  deducting  the  ainouut  dae  fix)m  bauk^  and  the  clearing-house  ex- 
dianges,  more  than  322  millions,  amounting  to  the  large  and  unprece- 
dented sum  of  1,155  millions,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  previous  table. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  loans  of  the  banks  in 
the  dty  of  Kew  York,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  in 
the  other  reserve  cities,  for  the  last  two  years,  at  the  dates  of  their  re- 
ports in  the  month  of  October : 


1879. 


ClaaaificAtioii. 

New  York 
City. 

Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and 
Baltimore. 

other  re- 
servo  cities. 

Country 
banks. 

Aggregate. 

47  banks. 

09  banks. 

82  banks. 

1,820  banks. 

2,048  banks. 

Ok  F.  &  bonds  on  demand ;     $8,286,525 

On  otlicr  stocks,  bonds,  dec.,  < 
ondnnBnd.r TRftffiirws 

$2, 017, 226 

22,605.705 

13,136,911 
118, 267, 128 

$4, 360, 523 

11.445,079 

7, 150, 239 
65. 023. 404 

$14,664,274 

112. 112. 050 

Ob  smi^nAnie  paper  without 
niKfrr  #»r.iiTitv 

22,401,026 
87,  Oil,  366 

42,779.076 

All  other  loans  ^.w.»»t»,.^ 

$435,  i54, 810 

705,466,706 

Totals 

105,851,002 

156, 027, 060 

87,070,335 

435, 154, 810 

875,013,107 

1880. 


47banka. 

mbanks.        83  banks.     |  1,859  banks. 

2,000  banks. 

ttm  TT  R.  fknndii  OH  demand 

13.015,077 
92.630.982 

$525,445 

30,838,692 

22,542,776 
137,405,246 

$1, 378, 168 

16,558,260 

10,402,205 
75, 687, 334 

$5,818,690 

140,027,934 

60. 700. 223 

Ob  other  stocks^  bonds.  Sec, 
OS  dwnand  rr.^ 

Ob  siaglo-name  paper  without 

aftK«»r  Affrimritv  _ 

27, 755, 152 
114, 127, 200 

AH otbfif  loans 

$503,294,724 

830. 514. 594 

Totaia 

238,428,501 

101.312.150  i     104-026.057 

503,294,724 

1,037,061,441 

' 

In  this  table  will  be  seen — ^what  would  be  expected  from  a  large  in- 
ocase  in  the  clearing-house  exchanges,  which  are  38  millions  more 
than  in  1878,  and  larger  than  at  any  time  since  1873 — a  large  increase 
in  loans  upon  stocks  and  bonds  payable  on  demand.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease is  due  to  ox)erations  at  the  stock  board,  which  are  always  most 
buoyant  in  prosperous  times;  but  a  considerable  portion  maybe  due  to 
loans  made  to  banks  and  bankers  in  the  interior  upon  collateral  security, 
at  rates  so  low  as  to  leave  room  for  profit  in  reloaning  to  their  own 
dealers. 

The  amount  invested  by  the  banks  in  United  States  and  other  stocks 
and  bonds  is  more  than  92  millions  of  dollars,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  pre- 
vious table,  which  fact  is  evidence  either  of  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  loans  or  of  a  preference  for  such  temporary  investments. 

When  the  rates  of  interest  are  low  there  is  danger  that  bank  mana- 
gers, in  their  desire  to  use  their  available  means,  may  be  induced  to  loan 
open  securities  which  are  not  of  the  best  character,  and  thus  in  the  end 
diminish  rather  than  increase  their  earnings.  Tiie  loans  were  at  the 
highest  point  in  the  year  1875,  and  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  na- 
tkmal  banks  were  then  enthusiastic  over  the  high  rates  of  interest, 
their  large  deposits,  and  their  large  earnings  and  dividends ;  but  the 
delusion  has  been  dispelled  by  the  enormous  losses  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  charge  off  during  the  past  five  years,  reaching  the  ext^ 
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ordinary  sum  of  100  millions,  which  were  largely  the  result  of  overtrad- 
ing during  the  period  when  gold  coin  was  a  commoditj'^,  and  the  legal 
st^dard  a  promise  to  pay,  unfulfilled  and  fluctuating  in  value  for  sev- 
enteen years.  The  great  losses  experienced  during  these  years,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  enforce  the  principle  that  no  legitimate  busi- 
ness is  safe  which  is  conducted  upon  a  varying  standard  of  value ;  ajid 
the  crisis  of  1873  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
evil  results  arising  from  business  conducted  during  **  good  times" upon 
a  fictitious  basis. 

The  amount  of  legal  cash  reserve  required  of  the  banks  in  New  York 
City  is  25  per  cent,  of  their  deposits,  of  the  banks  in  the  other  reserve 
cities  one-half  of  this  ratio,  and  of  the  banks  in  the  country  districts  six 
per  cent,  of  their  deposits.  The  amount  required  has  in  the  aggregate 
always  been  held,  except  in  a  single  instance  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
during  the  last  ten  years  (without  including  the  redemption  fund  in  the 
Treasury),  by  the  three  different  groups  of  national  banks ;  ifut  tt© 
aggregate  amount  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  been  at  times  very  close, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  three  years,  and  some  banks  have  fre- 
quently^ if  not  habitually,  expanded  their  loans  beyond  reasonable  lim- 
its, relying  upon  imports  of  gold  or  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Treasury 
to  replenish  their  deficient  reserves. 

The  banks  in  the  interior,  if  we  consider  their  large  deposits  elsewhere, 
are  as  a  rule  found  to  be  much  stronger  in  available  means  than  the 
banks  in  New  York  City ;  while  the  reverse  of  this  should  always  be  true 
when  such  large  balances,  amounting  to  more  than  100  millions  of  the 
funds  of  other  banks,  are  constantly  on  deposit  in  the  latter  city  subject 
to  demand. 

The  imports  of  gold  in  excess  of  exports,  from  the  date  of  resumption 
to  November  1, 1880,  have  been  $119,384,795,*  and  the  estimated  gold 
production  of  the  mines  is  $67,449,929 ;  in  all,  $186,834,724.  During 
this  period  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  increased  $20,976,007,  and  in 
the  banks  $73,976,149,  and  the  remainder,  $91,882,568,  has  been  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country  or  used  in  tlie  arts. 

The  amount  of  currency  and  coin  in  the  country  is  known  to  be  much 
greater  than  at  any  former  time,  and  its  distribution,  together  with  its 
partial  disappearance  from  the  money-centers,  has  been  an  interesting 
subject  for  discussion. 

Tables  are  herewith  given  showing  the  amount  of  coin  and  currency 
in  the  country  on  January  1  and  November  1,  1879,  and  on  November  1 
of  the  present  year;  the  amounts  of  silver  and  gold  coin,  which  include 
the  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  being  the  estimates  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint: 


January  1,  1879. 


Lesal-tender  notes 

Kalioiud-buik  notes » 

Gold  coin 

SilTorooin 

Total 


$346, 681, 016 
323,  791,  674 
278,310.126 
106,  573,  803 

1, 055,  356,  619 


November  1, 1879. 


$346,  681, 016 
S37. 181, 418 
355, 681, 532 
126,  009, 537 


1, 165, 553, 503 


November  1, 1880. 


$346,681,016 
343.834,107 
454, 012, 030 
158, 271,  327 


1,302,798,480 


The  amount  of  Treasury  notes  has  remained  the  same  since  January 
1, 1879,  as  provided  by  law.  There  was  an  increase  of  bank  notes  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1879  of  $13,389,744,  and  for  the  present  year  of 


*  Not  inoluding  miports  outside  oi'New  York  City  in  October  of  this  year. 
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18,652,689.  The  total  net  increase  of  national-bank  notes  issaed  since 
rosimption  is  $20,042,433,  and  the  total  increase  of  gold  $175,701,004 
jmd  of  silver  $51,697,524,  The  statement  below  givcvs  the  amount  of 
CDrreney  and  coin  in  the  Treasury  at  the  same  dates  as  in  the  previoos 
Uhlw,  and  the  amount  in  the  national  banks,  on  the  dates  of  their 
returns  nearest  thereto — namdy,  January  1  and  October  2,  1879,  and 
O^ob^*  1,  1880,  respectively.  The  amount  given  for  the  State  banks 
and  trust  companies  and  the  savings  banks  is  at  the  nearest  compara- 
tive datM  of  tlieir  official  reports.  The  banks  in  the  State  of  California 
Ttspcfit  tiieir  coin  and  currency  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  this  table  the 
eoin  is  estimated  to  be  three-fourths  of  Uie  total  amount  and  the  cur- 


CiM    Tn  fbf>  Trg^tgniy.  less  certiflcates 

InKatioDal  baoks 

Instate  b«nk8 

ToUl  gold 

SBmr — In  ih/b  Trwumry,  stjusdard  «ilv«r  dollftrs . 

In  Uw  Trewnuy,  bullion 

In  tb«  Treasury,  fractional  coin 

In  Kational  banks,  mclading  certifioatea 

ToUlsflver 

Cniresey — ^In  tbe  Treasury 

In  X»tional  banks 

In  State  banks 

In  savings  Imnks , 

Total  currency 

Grand  toti^ 


January  1, 
1879. 


$112,703,342 
35, 039, 201 
10, 937,  812 


158,680,355 


17, 249, 740 
9, 121, 417 
«,  048, 194 
e,  460, 557 


38,  879, 908 


77, 615, 655 

126, 491,  720 

25,  944, 4S5 

14, 613, 779 


244,565,639 


442, 125, 902 


Korember  1, 
1879. 


$156, 907, 986 
37,187.238 
12, 171, 292 


206, 266, 516 


82,U6,073 
3. 824, 931 

17, 854,  327 
4,986,492 


58,780,823 


41,906,376 

118,  546, 369 

26. 555, 280 

15, 880, 921 


201, 888, 046 


466,  936,  28p 


KorembM'  1, 

irao. 


$133,679,349 

102,851,033 

17, 108, 130 


253, 632, 5U 


47, 156, 688 
6, 185, 000 

24, 635, 561 
6. 495, 477 


84, 472, 628 


26. 846. 826 
86, 439, 925 
25,828,794 
17, 072, 680 


156,188,225 


494. 293^383 


The  silver  certificates,  of  which  $1,166,120  was  held  by  the  national 
banks  and  the  remaining  $18,615,121  was  in  circulation  on  November 
Ij  1880,  are  not  included  in  the  above  exhibit. 

If  from  the  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  country,  as  given  in 
tlie  first  taBle,  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  and  the  banks  be  deducted, 
the  remainder  will  give  the  amount  of  each  kind  then  in  the  hands  or 
the  people  outside  of  these  depositories,  as  follows : 


Jannary  1, 
1879. 


Novfrober  1; ,  NoveTtilwr  1» 
1879.         I         18i^0. 


6«bi  . 

Silrw 


$110, 629, 771 
67.  60:{,  895 


$140,  415,  016 
fi7,r28,7!4 


Currracy 425,907,051  I    4«1,073,488 


$2«>0,  a70,  519 

7:i,  TOS,  701 

531,326,898 


Totals 


613,  230,  7r 


698,617,218         8li8,  r»05, 118 


The  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  increased  $20,976,007,  and  in  the  banks 
$73,070,140,  releasing  $50,768,829  of  paper  currency  in  the  Trenanry  and 
$:J7,C()8,o85  in  the  banks'.  The  increase  of  gold  outside  of  the  Trelivsury 
ami  the  banks  is  80.7  millions  and  of  paper  currency  108.4  millions. 
The  amountof  standiird  dollars  coined  is  $72,847,750,  of  which  $47,156,588 
axe  in  the  Treasury  and  $25,691,162  in  circulatioii.    The  remainder  ^  '^ 
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tbe  silver,  $85,423,577,  is  subsidiary  and  trade  dollars,  and  ballion,  of 
which  $30,820,501  is  in  the  Treasury  and  $54,003,016,  is  in  use  in  place 
of  the  pre\iou8  fractional  i)aper  currency  which,  on  March  23,  1874. 
was  at  its  highest  point,  and  amounted  to  $49,506,760.  The  additional 
amount  of  gold  coin,  of  silver  dollars,  and  paper  currency  outside  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  banks  is  thus  estimated  to  be  $195,274,401,  which 
amount  has  been  dispersed  among  the  people  since  the  date  of  resump- 
tion. 

The  average  prices  and  value  of  manufactured  goods,  of  breadstuflBs, 
of  provisions,  and  of  other  products  have  largely  increased.  The  laborer 
has  been  steadily  employed  at  remunerative  wages.  The  frontier  has 
rapidly  receded.  All  classes  of  people  have  been  liquidating  their 
debts,  and  much  greater  amounts  of  money  have  been  held  in  the  tills 
of  country  traders  and  at  home  for  ready  use.  The  hoarding  of  a  small 
amount  by  each  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  or  by  ten  millions  of  famiUes, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disappearance  fix)m  the  usual 
places  of  deposit  of  a  large  portion  of  the  addition  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium since  the  date  of  resumption. 

The  most  gratifying  exhibit  in  the  above  statement  is  the  fact  that 
the  national  banks  are  now  doing  business  upon  a  specie  basis  and 
with  a  true  standard.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  the  average  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks  was 
but  $26,303,309,  and  all  but  $8,540,252  of  this  amount  was  held 
by  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  coin  held 
has,  of  course,  at  times  largely  exceeded  this  average,  as  on  January 
20,  1877,  when  it  was  more  than  49  millions.  But  this  amount  was 
soon  reduced,  and  in  the  following  April  it  had  fallen  to  27  millions^ 
the  previous  increase  having  been  due  chiefly,  not  to  deposits  of  dealers 
or  payments  on  loans,  but  to  disbursements  of  interest  by  the  gov- 
ernment. At  other  times  the  banks  have  held  much  less  than  the  aver- 
age amount  stated.  For  instance,  on  October  1,  1875,  they  held  but 
$8,050,329,  of  which  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  held  but  $4,955,- 
624,  and  on  May  1  of  the  same  year  they  held  but  $10,620,361,  of 
which  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  held  $6,683,325.  This  was 
at  the  time  when  both  the  paper  issues  of  the  government  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  were  at  their  highest  amounts,  the  former  being 
428  millions  and  the  latter  354  millions,  in  all,  782  millions,  while  the 
proportion  of  coin  to  their  circulation  then  held  by  the  bankls  was  only 
about  three  per  cent. 

One  year  ago  it  was  urgently  recommended  "  that  all  the  national 
banks  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  influx  of  gold  to  accumu- 
late in  their  vaults  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  cash  reserve  required 
by  law,''  and  the  hope  was  then  expressed  ''that  the  reports  of  another 
year  might  show  them  to  be  possessed  of  at  least  100  millions  in  gold 
coin."  On  June  14  of  the  present  year  the  banks  reported  99  milHons  of 
specie,  and  on  October  1  more  than  109  millions  of  coin  (including 
nearly  six  and  one-half  of  silver),  which  more  than  equals  one-third  of  tbe 
total  circulation  of  the  banks  in  operation.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  now 
held  is  but  18  millions  less  than  the  whole  cash  reserve  required,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  stiU  greater  except  for  the  high  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  gold  coin,  which  are  greatly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  cost  of  moving  paper  currency  and  which,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped,  will,  by  some  means,  be  largely  reduced. 

Much  newspaper  criticism  has  appeared  in  the  mean  time,  complaining 
of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  legal-tender  silver  dollars  held  by 
the  banks,  and  some  of  the  banks  have  themselves  encouraged  this 
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entidsiD.  The  arguments  ased  in  favor  of  the  accnmnlation  of  silver 
inder  existing  laws  are  unsound  in  principle  and  against  all  experience. 
Xa  one  prefers  to  put  away  for  future  use  a  product  which  will  spoil  by 
bpee  of  time,  or  which  will  deteriorate  in  value.  The  banks,  if  well 
managed,  will  transact  business  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
ihoste  on  which  an  individual  of  superior  judgment  would  conduct  his 
own  affidrs,  holding  in  reserve  that  coin  which  is  known  to  be  of  unifonu 
value  everywhere  an  preference  to  that  which,  by  the  operation  of  the 
bw8  of  trade  or  business,  will  be  likely  to  become  of  less  vain  A  The 
law  compels  the  citizen  and  the  corporation  to  receive  all  legal-tender 
Boney  in  payment  of  debts;  but  it  does  not^  and  ought  not  to,  require 
any  one  to  receive  on  deposit  that  which  will  not  as  readily  be  received 
is  turn  by  the  depositor. 

The  B^[ik  of  France  on  January  1, 1877,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subse- 
quent table,  held  306  million  dollars  of  gold  and  127  millions  of  sil- 
ver, or  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  gold  and  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  silver. 
On  November  4, 1880,  it  held  $113,855,000  of  gold  and  $305,929,000  of  sU- 
Ter,  or  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  seventy-six  per  cent,  of 
t2ie  latter,  having  lost  in  the  interval  192  millions  of  gold  and  gained 
.  239  millions  of  ulver,  thus  very  nearly  reversing  the  percentage  of 
eadi ;  and  it  is  said  that  about  70  millions  of  this  amount  is  distributed 
tffiong  the  90  branches  of  the  Bank,  and  adds  but  little  to  the  strength 
of  the  reserve  of  the  parent  bank.*  Since  September  23  last,  while  its 
cnonlation  was  475  miUion  dollars,  and  its  deposits  115  millions,  it  has 
lost  $31,300,000  of  gold.  <^  During  a  part  of  this  time  it  has  endeavored 
to  check  the  demand  for  export  by  various  expedients,  without  raising 
tibe  rate  of  discount.  Gk>ld  was  offered  by  the  Bank  in  pieces  of  ten 
ftaaes,  in  coins  not  of  full  weight,  and  other  restrictive  measures  were 
adc^ted.  Gradually  the  inutihty  of  these  expedients  became  obvious. 
The  drain  of  gold  still  continued.  The  Bank  then  proceeded  to  employ 
^le  only  efficacious  method  of  protecting  the  reserve,  and  raised  the  rate 
of  discount.  At  the  same  time  it  removed  all  restrictions  on  the  issue 
of  coin.  This  also  had  a  good  effect.  •  •  •  Confidence  in  fact  was 
restored  by  following  the  ordinary  rules  of  business,  and  the  first  of 
these  rales  is,  that  the  price  of  an  article  should  follow  its  demand."! 

France  is  fast  traveling  the  road  open  for  all  nations  who  try  to  main- 
tain a  double  standard  where  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
is  widely  it  variance.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when  the 
creditors  of  the  Bank  will  prefer  payment  in  the  dearer  metal,  and  the 
lefos^  to  pay  the  kind  of  coin  asked  for  by  the  creditor  who  has  the 
option  will  bring  down  the  cheaper  coin  to  its  value  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Then  the  Bank  must  replenish  its  store  by  selling  its  bonds 
mider  disadvantageous  circumstances  or  remain  permanently  upon  the 
silver  basis. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  similar  situation  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  except  that  its  liabilities  are  less  and  its  store  of  gold 
somewhat  greater.  On  September  30, 1877,  the  Treasury  held  107  raill- 
ions  ($107,039,529)  of  gold  and  nearly  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  sil- 
ver (#7,425,454),  or  ninety-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  former  and 
■ix  and  one-hall'  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  On  November  1, 1880,  it  held  in 
aU  141  millions  of  gold  ($141,133,849),  including  $7,454,500  held  for 
the  redemption  of  certificates  outstanding,  and  77  millions  of  silver 
($77,977^49),  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  gold  and  thirty-six  pei'  cent,  of 
silver.    Everything  is  favorable  at  the  present  time,  but  the  operation 


•  The  Public,  November  18,  1880.  tLondvn  Economist,  Nov.  6,  lb80. 
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of  laws  now  in  force  will  continue  to  reduce  the  gold  and  increase 
the  silver.  Tlie  government,  by  trying  to  force  silver  upon  the  holder 
of  bonds  matured,  or  in  payment  of  legal-tender  notes^ — thereby  as- 
suming that  the  silver  dollar  is  not  the  equal  of  the  gold  dollar — 
and  by  taking  the  option  away  from  the  holder  of  the  note,  may  any 
day  bring  the  nation  upon  the  silver  standanl,  which  will  at  once 
advance  the  price  of  all  products,  and  place  gold  at  such  a  premiam 
that  an  investment  in  it  at  par  would  be  at  least  iwice  as  profitable 
as  in  TTnited  States  bonds.  Such  a  situation  is  not  satisfactory  to 
any  intelligent  business  man,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  en- 
lighten the  people  upon  the  silver  question  and  to  effect  the  repeal  of  ttie 
present  law.  The  banks  as  a  class  have  no  prejudice  against  silver  coin 
other  than  that  occasioned  by  its  inconvenience.  K  Congress  shall,  by 
wise  legislation,  diminish  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and  restrict  the  silver 
coinage  within  judicious  limits,  the  standard  silver  dollar  will  do  good 
service,  and  soon  accumulate  in  bank  vaults  and  find  its  way  into  gen- 
eral circulation.  If  not,  it  is  wisdom  on  the  part  of  bank  officers,  who 
act  for  the  interest  of  their  stockholders,  to  keep  .their  reserves  and  all 
their  ready  means  as  nearly  as  possible  in  gold  coin. 

This  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  national  banks 
covers  the  most  important  period  of  the  financial  history  of  the  couu- 
try,  and  shows  the  immense  advantage  experienced  by  this  coantary 
from  having,  during  the  years  following  the  great  war,  an  excellent 
banking  system.  The  system  was  established,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  banks,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Its 
ample  basis  of  unimpaired  capital,  its  large  surplus,  its  large  cash  re- 
serves, its  secured  circulation,  its  protection  to  depositors,  and  its  gen- 
eral management,  must  commend  it  to  every  student  of  political  eoon- 
omy :  and  it  is  among  the  most  gratifying  of  political  signs  that  dnrinjg^ 
the  late  exciting  campaign,  while  both  parties  have  claimed  the  credit 
of  having  brought  about  a  return  to  specie.payments,  neither  party  has 
urged  the  abolishment  of  the  system.  The  national  banks  have  now 
entered  upon  a  new  career.  The  machinery  is  in  excellent  working 
order,  and  but  little  legislation  is  needed  to  perfect  it  into  a  homogene- 
ous system  which  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation. 

But  it  does  not  follow  because  the  banks  are  transacting  business 
upon  a  true  standard  that  they  will  be  exempt  from  further  losses. 
The  hazards  of  business  are  certainly  much  less  on  that  account,  but  the 
rapid  and  unprecedented  increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  such  as 
has  been  experienced  during  the  last  two  years,  may  result  in  great  in- 
jury as  well  as  benefit  to  the  country.  The  good  harvests,  the  large 
products  of  the  mines,  the  influx  of  specie  from  abroad,  the  increasing 
demand  for  produce  and  manufactures,  the  prosi)erou8  condition  of 
trade  and  of  the  industries  of  the  country,  are  sure  to  be  followed  by 
periods  of  depression  which  will  seriously  affect,  not  only  the  value  of 
the  collaterals  upon  which  large  amounts  of  call  loans  are  based,  but 
also  the  payment  of  commercial  paper.  The  amount  of  legal  reserve 
required  to  be  held  by  the  banks  was  largely  reduced  by  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  and  the  percentage  held  in  the  larger  cities  has  been  greatly 
diminished  during  the  past  few  years.  The  sudden  and  enormous  in- 
crease of  individual  and  bank  deposits  in  the  commercial  centers  should 
be  accompanied,  not  only  by  the  reserve  required  by  law,  but  by  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  coin  and  a  much  smaller  expnnsion  of  loans,  if 
the  banks  would  check  unhealthy  speculation,  and  keep  themselves  in 
condition  for  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  and  for  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  depositors  and  correspondents  who  confide  in  them. 
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KBTBIBTTTION  OF  LOANS  BY  THE  BANK  OP  PRANCE,  THE  NATIONAL 
BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  BANK  OP  OBR- 


The  Bank  of  France. 

The  report  of  tlie  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  1879,  made 
by  the  general  coancil  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1880,  contains  mnch  interesting  information  in  refer- 
eoee  to  its  operations.* 

The  Bank  of  France  has  a  capital  of  183,500,000  francs,  which,  ex- 
pr^sed  in  the  currency  of  this  country,  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  to  the 
dollar,  is  equal  to  $36,500,000.  It  has  ninety  branches,  as  required  by 
law,  forty-one  of  which  were  carried  on  in  1878  at  a  loss  of  $162,225, 
and  thir^  in  1879  at  a  loss  $95,840.  The  circulation  of  the  bank  on 
November  4, 1880,  wa»  $473,805,793 ;  its  deposits  $108,892,222,  of  which 
$49^21,965  were  government  deposits ;  its  coin,  $113,850,000  oi  gold  and 
$2^,400,000  of  suver;  and  its  loans  $195,707,859.t 

The  amount  of  commercial  paper  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  France 
and  its  branches  during  the  year  1879  reached  its  maximum  on  l^ovem- 
bcr  28,  when  it  was  $172,360,000,  being  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of 
its  ciq>itaL  The  minimum  amount  of  discounts  was  on  March  20,  be- 
ing then  $74,720,000,  or  about  twice  the  amount  of  its  capital.  In  ad- 
dition to  commercial  paper,  or  trade  bills,  discounted,  the  bank  makes 
advances  on  collateral  securities,  such  as  bullion,  railway  shares,  and 

Svemment  bonds.  The  highest  amount  of  such  advances  in  1878  was 
2,960,000,  which  was  increased  in  1879  to  $31,100,000.  The  combined 
amount  of  commercial  paper,  or  trade  bills,  and  of  advances  on  securi- 
ties,  ranged  from  $190,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  In  addition  to  its  dis- 
eoonts  and  loans  the  bank  usually  holds  about  $54,500,000  in  various 
aeeurities  of  the  French  Government. 

About  one-third  of  the  commercial  paper  discounted  at  Paris  ($209,- 
8^,385)  was  payable  in  towns  where  the  bank  had  branches,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  ($468,320,475)  being  payable  in  that  city.  The  total 
amount  of  commercial  paper  discounted  during  the  entire  year  was  more 
than  1,462  millions  of  dollars  ($1,452,175,200).  The  total  number  of 
pieces  of  pap^  discounted  during  the  year  was  8,071,505,  of  which 
nnmber  4,169,292  were  payable  at  the  branches  and  3,902,213  at  Paris. 

The  reports  for  1878  and  1879  give  classifications  of  the  Paris  bills. 
The  discount  of  certain  classes  of  these  trade  bills,  which  are  for  very 
nnall  amounts,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  statis- 
tkaa  are  both  interesting  and  curious.  The  report  gives  a  classification 
€f  the  bills  on  Paris  for  1879,  as  follows : 

ffiHsof  10  francs,  or  |2  each,  and  under 7,843 

Bmaof  11  francs  to  50  franca  each,  or  $2.20  to  $10 392,845 

KUa  of  51  francs  to  100  francs  each,  or  |10.20  to  $20 623,232 

Bills  of  aboTe  100  francs  each,  or  $20 2,878,294 

Total 3,902,213 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  number  of  these  bills  was  nearly  four 
millions,  of  which  more  than  two- thirds  (2,878,294)  were  for  amounts  above 
twenty  dollars.  The  remaining  1,023,919  bills  were  all  for  sums  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  and,  at  the  highest  limit,  could  not  much  exceed  16 
minions.  There  were  623,232  bills  in  amounts  varying  from  $10.20  to  $20. 
There  were  also  392,845  bills  varying  in  amount  from  $2.20  to  $10,  and 

*  L'Econoiiiiste  Francaise,  April  10,  1880.    t  London  Economist,  November  6, 1880. 
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7,842  bills  as  low  as  two  dollars  each,  or  under.  The  number  of  trade 
bills  in  1877  below  $20  was  393,503 ;  in  1878, 1,054,381 ;  and  in  1879, 
1,023,919.  The  average  amount  of  each  of  the  Paris  bills  in  1879  was 
$171.80;  the  average  of  the  bills  at  the  branches  was  $185.60;  and 
taking  the  whole  number  together  the  average  was  $180. 

The  number,  classification,  and  amount  of  commercial  bills  discounted 
during  the  years  1878  and  1879  are  stated  below  in  tabular  form : 


1878. 


ClaMificatioD. 


Amount. 


counted.     i10fnines,or    ^  ^  loofrancn.  ^^S^®     '^     Totftl    •   t    r 

njndhe-    „^^.20to    or$10.20to    J?"*'*'   «^  numWr.     I^  francn. 
$10.  ,    $20.  '   '^• 


Paris 

Bnuicbes. 


low. 


4.898 


-» .. 


240,640 


4, 896  !        240. 540 


808.S43       2,428.508  3,482,889  3,106,226.250 
3,791,950   3,760,636,075 


In  doUttTS. 


621.245.250 
752, 127. 215 


808,&43  ;    2,428,508  {7.274,830  6,866,862,825     1. 373, 372»  465 


1879. 


Pari« 

Branches. 


7,842 


392,845          623.232       2.878,294  3,902,213 
4,169,292 


3, 391. 044. 344 
3. 869, 832, 100 


678.206^1 
773,966,420 


7,842 


302,845  I        623,232  ;    2,878,294  ,8,071.505  ;7, 260, 876, 444 


1.452.175, 


In  1878  the  average  amount  of  each  bill  discounted  at  Paris  was 
$178.40,  and  at  the  branches  $198.40,  the  average  of  the  whole  being 
$188.80. 

The  Bank  of  France  receives  these  bills  chiefly  from  bankers,  who  keep 
accounts  with  it,  as  it  discounts  only  for  its  depositors.  These  bankers 
in  turn  discount  them  for  small  brokers,  who  receive  them  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  working  classes.  The  bills  are  presented  to  the  bank  for 
discount,  with  accompanying  schedules.  The  rate  of  interest  is  the 
same  on  small  bills  as  on  large  ones,  and  no  charge  is  made  beyond  the 
discount  or  interest.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  bills  of  exchange, 
and  issue  from  small  manirfacturers,  and  also  from  workmen  on  their 
own  account,  known  as  makers  of  the  '' Articles  de  Parish 

The  National  Banlcs  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  by  geographical  divisions  a  classification, 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  of  the  notes  and  bills  discounted  held  by  the 
national  banks  on  Octouer  2, 1879,  when  the  total  amount  of  loans  waa 
$875,013,107: 


Xomber  and  classification  of  bills. 


Geof^phical  divi-   No.  of , 
sions.  banks.' 


Total  bUls. 


$100 
and 
leas. 


New  Enelaml  States 

Mkldlo  States 

Sontfaefn  States 

Western  States  and 
Territories 


$100 

to 

$500. 


54,905 


547   30,1G7 
041  115, 285,132, 032 
24,480 


175    15,752 
085!  00,141 


84,5C3 


Uni ted  Statea . .     2, 04 8  251 ,  345  296, 040 


$500 

to 

$1,000. 


$1,000  $5,000  $10,000 

to  to     i    and      No. 

$5,000.  tlO,000.;  over. 


Averase. 


Am^ont 


20, 444   33,  C21'  10, 082|    4, 590  1 53. 8G0  $240,552,898  63  $1, 563  38 

39, 4S4   50, 854   11, 453'    5, 276  354, 384  416,600,226  30   1, 175  56 

7,862     8,936     1.283.        416  58,729     45,890,80795       78140 


27.590,  31,812     5,381|    1,800241,287   171,969,17922 


712  72 


95,  3W>  125. 223   28. 199   12, 082  808, 269   875,013,107 10  1, 082  58 
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•  Hie  number  of  pieces  bf  pai)er  discounted,  as  will  be  seen,  was  808,269, 
and  the  average  of  each  discount,  $1,082.59.  If  the  average  time  of  these 
IrDs  was  sixty  days,  and  the  banks  held  continuously  the  same  amount, 
tiie  number  of  discounts  made  during  the  year  would  be  nearly  five  mill- 
ions (4,849,614),  the  total  discounts  more  than  five  thousand  millions 
(5,250,000,000),  which  would  be  equal  to  a  discount  of  $70O  annually  for 
each  voter,  or  $500  for  each  family  in  the  country.  The  number  of  notes 
SDd  bills  of  $100  each,  or  less,  at  the  date  named  was  251,345,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole ;  the  number  of  bills  of  less  than  $500  each  was 
547,385,  or  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  while  the 
namber  of  bills  of  less  than  $1,000  each  was  642,765,  which  is  more  than 
three-fourtiis  of  the  whole  number. 

Every  State  and  Territory,  except  Florida,  Dakota  and  Washington, 
had  single  discounts  of  $10,000  and  over,  and  every  State,  except  Flor- 
ida, had  discounts  of  $5,000  and  over.  All  the  States  had  discounts 
m  amounts  varying  firom  $100,  or  less,  to  $1,000,  and  over.  The  dis- 
emmts  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  amounted  to  260  millions, 
&e  number  of  pieces  of  pa][>er  held  being  170,137,  which  was  more  than 
UBS  held  by  all  of  the  Kew  England  banks  combined.  The  discounts 
of  IJie  New  England  banks  were  240  millions,  which  were  represented  by 
153,869  pieces  of  piai)er.  The  amount  of  discounts  in  the  New  England 
Staples  was  considerably  more  than  those  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  'j  but  the  number  of  loans  in  New  England  was  only  about  one- 
half  the  number  in  the  South  and  West.  The  banks  in  New  York  City 
held  2,907  pieces  of  paper  of  $10,000  each,  and  over,  and  those  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State  451.  Boston  held  2,258  of  such  pieces,  and  the 
r^nainder  of  Massachusetts  995.  Philadelphia  held  809,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Pennsylvania  558:  Chicago  held  322,  and  the  remainder 
of  Illinois  105.  The  total  number  of  pieces  held  by  the  four  cities  here 
named  was  6,296,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  aggregate  of  tliis 
dass  of  bills  held  by  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States.  The 
hank  examiner  in  the  city  of  New  York  gives  the  following  estimate  ot 
the  average  amount  of  loans  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 

41,596  loans,  averaging  |2,500  each,  amonnting  to $104, 000, 000 

4,926  loans,  averaging   7,500  each,  amonnting  to 37,000,000 

2,9C7  loans,  averaging  19,000  each,  amounting  to 55,000,000 

Of  Hie  loans  exceeiliDg  $10,000  each  he  estimates  as  follows :  150 
of  $50,000,  amounting  to  $7,500,000,  and  80  of  $100,000,  amounting  to 
^000,000.  He  says  that  the  largest  loan  of  any  kind  which  ever  passed 
tiiTOUgh  his  hands  was  one  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  secured  by  United 
States  bonds,  and  that  it  was  a  legitimate  loan,  understood  to  have  been 
principaUy  employed  in  the  erection  of  an  enormous  oil-refinery  in  New 
Jes^ey.  He  sdso  says  that  he  has  frequently  handled  demand  loans  of 
$500,000  each. 

In  aDswei;to  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  small  loans,  he  replies  that 
the  tobacco  manufacturers  receive  large  numbers  of  promissory  notes, 
oi  a  small  amount  each,  payable  in  almost  every  city,  town,  and  village 
in  the  countiy,  and  running  from  thirty  to  fifty  days'  time.  The  sew- 
ing-machine companies  and  the  manufacturers  of  billiard-tables,  pianos, 
and  farming  implements  also  receive  large  numbers  of  notes  of  from 
$10  to  $50  each,  being  monthly  payments  on  articles  sold  by  them. 
These  small  notes  are  usually  received  by  the  banks  as  collateral  secur- 
ity for  loans,  and  are  forwarded  by  them  for  collection.  A  charge  for 
eoUection  of  from  10  to  25  cents  is  made  upon  each  small  note. 

The  average  amount  of  each  loan  in  !New  York  City  was  $3,962 ;  t 
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Boston,  $3,083;  Philadelphia,  $1,688;  Pittsburgh,  $1,993;  Chicago, 
$2,244;  Baltimore,  $1,593;  Milwaukee,  $2,086;  Saint  Louis,  $1,576 « 
Cincinnati,  $1,231;  Cleveland,  $1,244;  Detroit,  $1,320:  LouisviUe, 
$1,007 ;  and  New  Orleans,  $1,936. 

Among  the  States  having  tiie  smallest  average  loans  were  the  follow- 
ing :  New  York,  exclusive  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  $499 ; 
Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  $535 ;  Mary- 
land, exclusive  of  Baltimore,  $505 ;  Kansas,  in  which  5ie  average  was 
$353 ;  Iowa,  with  an  average  of  $375 ;  West  Vurginia^f  $350 ;  Dela- 
ware. $556;  New  Jersey,  $566;  Minnesota,  $621;  Vermont,  $645  j 
Nortn  Carolina,  $662 ;  Tennessee,  $651 ;  Maine,  $740 ;  Indiana,  $711  j 
New  Hampshire,  $815 ;  South  Carolina,  $846 ;  Georgia,  $882. 

A  table  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  giving  the  number  of  each  class 
of  discounts  held,  their  average  amount,  and  the  total  amount  of  money 
loaned  in  ea<5h  of  the  States  and  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  An  ex- 
amination of  this  table  will  give  full  and  interesting  information  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  loans  by  the  banks  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Oemiany.  • 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  has  a  capital  of  30  millions  of  dollarS| 
and  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  total  number  of  bills  of  all  kinds  discounted  during  the  year 
1879  was  2,374,394,  amounting  to  $852,175,650,  the  average  amount  of 
each  bill  being  $358.90.  The  bills  are  classified  as  follows :  There  were 
533,564  Berlin  bills,  amounting  to  $263,663,280— average  $494.15  each : 
the  number  of  inland  bills  was  1,834,351,  amounting  to  $578,693,335,  and 
averaging  $315.47  each ;  and  the  number  of  foreign  biUs  was  6,479,  in 
amount  $9,819^035,  and  averaging  $1,J>15.52  each.  The  average  amount 
of  loans  and  discounts  for  the  year  was  $82,073,500.  The  loans  and  dis- 
counts were  highest  on  December  31,  when  they  were  as  follows: 

Berlin  bills 83, 157,  amounting  to  $44, 636, 600,  averaging    $536  77 

Inland  bills 164, 844,  amounting  to    51, 840, 460,  averaging      314  48 

Foreign  bills 1,442,  amounting  to      3,936,230,  averaging  2,729  70 

Total  bills 249, 443,  amounting  to  100, 413, 290,  averaging      402  65 

Tlie  discounts  were  lowest  on  ]\Iarch  23,  their  total  amount  being  then 
$07,349,000. 

The  time  of  the  Berlin  bills  varied  from  16  to  76  days,  their  average 
being  55  days,  and  the  time  of  the  inland  l>ills  was  from  14  to  63  days, 
their  average  being  26  days. 

STATE  BANKS,  SAVINGS-BANKS,  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

The  first  systematic  effort  to  obtain  annual  statistics  showing  the  con- 
dition of  banks  organized  under  State  laws  was  commenc^  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  1834,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  passed  July  10, 1832,  These  statistics  were 
compiled  from  such  returns  as  were  required  by  the  laws  of  various 
States  to  be  made  to  their  authorities.  This  compilation  was  continued 
for  twenty  nine  years,  from  1834  to  1863,  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 
The  annual  returns  from  this  source  were  given  for  each  State,  in  con- 
cise lonn,  in  the  Comi)troller's  report  for  1876,  as  were  also  such  other 
data  as  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  two  Banks  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  moneyed  coq)orations  of  the  country  in  operation  prior 
to  the  year  1834.    Those  retiuiis  were  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
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Id  many  of  the  States  no  reports  were  required  from  banks  organised 
under  their  laws,  in  others  reports  were  infrequently  required,  and 
in  all  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  uniformity  as  to  the  dates  upon 
which  reports  were  required  to  be  made. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  February  19, 1873,  section  333  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes,  requires  the  Comptroller  to  obtain  from  authentic  sources,  and 
to  report  to  Congress,  statements  exhibiting  under  appropriate  heads  the 
resoarces  and  liabilities  of  such  banks  and  savings  banks  as  are  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories.  In  compliance 
with  this  act  he  has  presented  annually  in  the  appendices  to  his  reports 
tbe  resources  and  liabilities  of  these  corporations,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  them. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  State  officers,  returns  of  State  banks,  sav- 
ings-banks, and  trust  and  loan  companies  have  during  the  past  year 
hmi  received  frx)m  nineteen  States.  Twenty-seven  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  including  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  do  not  require  periodical  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  banks  organized  under  their  laws.  Statements  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  banks  of  each  State  frt)m  which  returns  could 
be  obtained  will,  as  usual,  be  found  in  the  appendix*  The  returns  re- 
ceived embrace  CoO  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  629  savings 
banks. 

Returns  were  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  showing  the  average  capital  and  deposits  for  the  six 
months  ending  May  31, 1880,  by  996  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
and  658  savings  banks.  Betums  made  to  the  Commissioner  are  sup- 
posed to  cover  all  banks  of  this  description  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  private  bankers.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that,  while  the  returns 
made  to  the  different  State  authorities  omit  346  State  banks  and  trust 
companies,  they  are  quite  complete  as  to  that  class  of  savings-banks 
having  no  capital,  the  difference  being  only  29  banks. 

iState  hanks  and  trust  companies. 

From  returns  obtained  by  the  Comptroller  ft^m  State  officers^  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  has  boon  compiled,  showing  the  resources  and  liabilities 
of  650  State  banks  and  tnist  companies : 

EB80URCE8. 

Loan «&d  dUcoonU ^ $2Sl,499,m. 

OfBTdralU 607, 699 

United  SUtcs  bondu 28,252,182 

OUMratocks,  bonds,  &c 85,M1,7»2 

Dm  from  biuilui 40,840,346 

ltB«l«t»t«to 10.489,066 

Oth«o»«eU 7,374,037 

BipMwrs...! 970,492 

CMhiteni* 11,176,592 

^)ode 6.905,977 

Legal  t«Dd«>ni.  bank  notex,  &«■ 61, 000,225 

Total .  481, 774, 159 

LUniLITIKB. 

Cipiul  Stock $109,318,451 

Ctrcniation 2H3, 308 

SQtpliui  fund 2.'.  008, 431 

^irided  piollts 10.774,731 

BiTld^d«  unpaid 486,094 

nppoiltn 298.759,619 

MMtob#n\s 18,613,336 

Other  lUbUiti«i 18,530,180 

Total 481, 774, 150 
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The  foregoing  table  was  prepared  from  returns  from  five  New  England 
States,  not  including  Maine,  which  has  but  one  State  bank  in  operation; 
from  four  Middle  States,  not  including  Delaware ;  and  from  the  Western 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  Tlieonly 
Southern  States  represented  therein  are  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Kentucky. 
The  only  Pacific  State  is  California.  There  is  but  one  State  bank  ia 
New  Hampshire,  five  in  Vermont,  none  in  Massachusetts.  There  are^ 
however,  five  trust  and  loan  companies  in  the  latter  State  and  ten  ia 
Connecticut. 

In  comparing  the  capital  and  deposits  reported  to  State  authorities 
with  the  same  items  as  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Be  venue, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  number 
of  banks  reporting,  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  rei)orts.  The  reports  made  to  State  authorities  give  the  gross 
deposits  at  certain  dates,  while  those  made  to  the  Commissioner  give  tho 
average  dei)Osits  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

The  total  number  of  banks  of  all  classes  which  report  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  1,279,  having 
a  total  capital  of  $113,172,078,  and  total  deposits  of  $1,117,866,592 ;  the 
total  number  of  incorporated  banks  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Eevenue  is  1,654,  having  a  total  capital  of  $118,014,862,  and 
deposits  amounting  to  $1,136,427,338.  It  thus  appears  that  375  banks, 
with  capital  and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,842,784  and  $18,560,746  re- 
spectively^ either  do  not  report  to  any  State  authority,  or  if  such  reports 
are  made  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  them; 

Of  the  4,456  banks  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve-  - 
nue,  there  are  2,802  private  banking  institutions,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$76,121,962,  and  dei)Osits  of  $182,667,237,  from  which  no  reporta  have 
been  received  by  the  Comptroller  through  State  authorities. 

Savings  banks. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  of 
629  savings  banks  of  the  United  States,  whose  returns,  as  made  to  the 
State  authorities,  have  been  obtained  by  the  Comptroller.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  these  s<avings  banks,  for  each 
State  separately,  is  given  in  the  appendix : 

BRBOrRCES. 

LonnAon  rwil  Mtate $31 1),  273, 232 

Loans  on  perHonnl  and  colbiteral  »*e<^tirlty 70,175,090 

Unit«d  State's  bomb* 187,413,220 

State, ninniciml, nnd  otbor  bondn  and  Btocks I.'i0,440, 850 

Railroftil  Imnusand  stockH 20,705,878 

Bank  stock 32,225.»8S 

RealeetAtP _ 39,(m8^50a 

Other  awet^s 27,053,453 

Kxpennes *  216,425 

I>nA  from  bankn 22,063,091 

Caah 17,072, 


Total 881,077.350 

UAniunRS. 

Deposit* 810,10e,97S 

SunduH  fund r»I,226,47a 

Undivided  profitA 4.740,861 

Other  liAbilitiei} t>,  003,  044 

Total 881,077.350 

The  foregoing  tahle  inclndes  the  returns  from  the  six  New  England. 
States,  from  four  Middle  States,  not  including  Delaware,  from  the  State 
of  California,  and  from  five  savings  banks  in  the  other  States. 
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The  aggregate  of  loans  in  the  !New  England  States  is  $295,700,696, 
and  of  deposits  $378,848,429.  In  the  Middle  States  the  aggregate  of 
loans  is  $114,277,627,  and  of  deposits  $380,666,160, 

The  amount  of  average  deposits  return^  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  New  England  States,  for 
purposes  of  taxation,  was  $368,757,040  for  the  six  months  ending  May 
31, 1880,  and  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  Middle  States  the  average 
deposits  retomed  for  the  same  period  were  $389,183,856,  showing  but  a 
slight  difference  between  the  returns  made  by  these  banks  to  the  State 
officers  and  those  made  by  them  to  the  Commissioner. 

All  but  three  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  California  are  or- 
ganized with  capital  stock,  and  dividends  are  paid  to  stockholders  a« 
well  as  to  depositors.  The  w^jole  amount  of  deposits  is  $47,719,820.  Of 
tins  amount^  banks  with  capital  stock  amounting  to  $3,853,627  hold 
♦32,177,037.  The  remaining  three  banks,  which  are  without  capital, 
hold  $15,542,792  of  deposits. 

Some  of  the  largest  savings  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  organ- 
ized under  old  charters,  are  not  required  to  make  reports  to  any  State 
ofBoer.  Ketums  received  directly  from  four  of  these  banks,  having  de- 
posits amounting  to  $23,956,285,  are  included  in  the  returns  lor  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  are  made 
by  all  b^ks  in  the  United  States  other  than  national,  show  that  in  the 
SoQthem  States  there  are  but  five  savings  banks  (including  three  with 
capital  of  $342,912.16),  with  deposits  aggregating  $1,457,924;  and  that 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  exclusive  of  California,  there  are 
bat  34  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to  $14,019,997;  making, 
m  the  two  sections  named,  39  savings  banks,  out  of  the  total  in  the 
United  States  of  658. 

The  savings  bank  deposits  given  in  the  foregoing  table  for  1880,  based 
on  reports  made  to  the  State  authorities,  are  $819,106,973,  and  the  de- 
posits of  the  State  banks  and  trust  companies  were  $298,759,619.  These 
deposits  do  not  include  bank  deposits.  The  dei)osit8  of  the  national 
banks,  exclusive  of  those  due  to  banks  on  June  11, 1880,  were  $845,738,876 
These  deposits  of  the  national  banks  bear  to  those  of  the  savings  banks 
the  proportion  nearly  of  50.8  to  49.2,  to  those  of  the  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  the  proportion  of  74  to  263  and  to  the  combined  dex)osit8 
of  both  the  proportion  of  43  to  57. 

The  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  six  New  England  States 
alone,  for  the  year  1880,  were  $378,848,429,  while  the  deposits  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  same  States  on  June  11, 1880,  were  $142,163,316. 
The  former  amount  bears  to  the  latter  the  proportion  of  73  to  27. 

The  total  iwpulation  of  New  England  is  estimated  to  be  3,920,000,  and 
the  number  of  open  deposit  accounts  in  the  savings  banks  is  1,165,653 ;. 
which  is  equal  to  30  accounts  to  each  one  hundred  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. The  average  amount  of  each  account  is  $325;  and  if  the  total 
deposits  were'  di\ided  among  the  entire  population  the  average  sum  of 
196.65  could  be  given  to  each  individual. 

The  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  were 
1319,258,501  in  1880,  while  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  5,120,000 ; 
showing  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sa\ings-bank  deposits  among 
the  entue  population  of  the  State  would  give  $62.36  to  each  individual. 

The  loans  and  investments  of  the  savings  banks  of  the  six  New  En- 
ghmd  States,  in  United  States  and  other  bonds  and  stocks,  amounted  in 
1&80  to  $31,109,999,  which  is  equal  to  34.61  per  cent,  of  deposits.  In 
1873  the  amount  invested  in  the  same  manner  by  the  savings  banks  of 
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New  England  was  $97,692,286,  equal  to  25.63  per  cent,  of  their  deposits, 
which  were  $381,207,058  at  that  date.  The  cash  on  hand  in  1880  was 
$6,521,510,  or  say  1.72  per  cent  of  their  liabilities  to  deiK)sitor8,  while 
in  1873  it  was  $4,290,121,  or  1.13  per  cent,  of  the  same  liability  at  that 
date.  In  the  State  ot  New  York,  in  1880,  the  amount  invested  in  United 
States  and  other  stocks  and  bonds  by  the  savings  banks  was  $212,103,- 
705,or  66.44  per  cent,  of  deposits,  while  the  cash  on  hand  was  $4,271,445, 
or  1.34  i)er  cent  of  deposits.  In  1873  the  savings  banks  in  New  York 
had  $153,355,664  invested  in  this  manner,  or  53.71  per  cent,  of  deposita, 
and  the  cash  on  hand  was  $6,714,404,  or  2.35  per  cent,  of  the  deposits. 

In  California,  in  1880,  the  investments  of  the  savings-banks  in  United 
States  and  other  stocks  and  bonds  were  $4,228,001,  or  8.8  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits,  against  $1,294,600,  or  4.2  per  cent^of  the  deposits,  in  1877.  The 
cash  reserve  on  hand  in  California  savings  banks  was  $2,897,471,  or  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  deposits,  in  1880,  and  $1,965,600,  or  about  the  same  i)er- 
centage,  in  1877.  While,  as  has  been  seen,  the  amount  invested  in  United 
States  and  other  bonds  and  stocks  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  six  New- 
England  States  was  $131,109,999,  or  34.61  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
deposits,  the  amount  due  urom  banks  «hown  by  the  returns  of  the  same 
savings  banks  was  $6,348,135,  or  1.67  per  cent  of  their  deposits:  show* 
ing  that  the  resources  of  these  savings  banks  consist  largely  of  aeposits 
in  national  or  other  banks^  and  of  investments  in  United  States  and 
other  bonds  and  stocks. 

In  New  York  State  the  amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds  was 
$119,985,590,  and  the  amount  in  other  stocks  and  bonds  was  $92,118,115, 
a  total  of  $212,103,705,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  deposits,  while 
the  amount  due  from  banks  was  $13,893,109. 

The  following  statement,  comi)iled  from  returns  made  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  gives  by  States  and  principal  cities  the 
average  capital  and  deposits  of  the  State  banks,  trust  companies,  private 
bankers,  and  savings  banks,  in  each  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  for  the  six  mouths  ending  May  31, 1880,  together  with  the  aver- 
age amount  of  capital  invested  in  United  States  bonds: 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mnasni'husetts 

Boston 

Rhode  iRland 

Connecticut , 

New  England  States 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Albany 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Pliilartelphia 

Pittsburgii 

Delaware , 

Marvin  nd 

Baltimore 

Wasliiugtou 

Middle  SUtes 


No.  of 
banks. 


64 
71 
22 

161 
57 
50 

105 


536 

303 

506 

12 

51 

271 

61 

31 

8 

12 

38 

7 


Capital. 


♦47, 319 

51,000 

353, 700 

510, 000 

5, 128, 099 

3,  308,  .'i04 

2,  616,  896 


Deposits. 


Invested  in  United  Stales 
bonds. 


By  State 

banKSfprivate 

bankers,  and 

trust  com* 

panies. 


|21, 721, 964 

28, 301, 549 

8,531,140 

144, 208, 273 
64,  563,  766 
43, 134,  708 
78, 457,  901 


$8,313 

5,202 

36,084 

223,613 

2  ,'^52, 661 

637,588 

272,  732 


By  savings 
banks. 


$3,284,637 

919,297 

653,863 

13, 633, 993 

6,499,110 

4, 570,  309 

8,131,932 


12, 015, 518  {  388,969,361    3,737,093  1   37,693,200   41,430,2W 


8,  52r).  045  I 
49,33,->,306  ' 

641,000  ' 
1, 324,  .f>53 
8, 789, 931"  i 
2,108,904 
4, 053,  579 

075,  6K9 

564,434 
3,134.842  i 

357,000  I 


162,  275,  473 

2,  300, 

201,  914, 072 

15,153, 

13, 751, 649 

357, 

20,391,118 

2f59, 

29,  071, 132 

752, 

51,496,370 

199, 

14, 651,  .^89 

601. 

2, 127, 426 

20. 

819,  944 

251, 

25,814,319 

3*»9, 

3,  305, 875 

2^9. 

198 
0.T3 
521 
6S^ 

7H6 
403 
303 
000 
181) 
9*^0 
758 


45, 093,  200 
73. 737, 079 
2,  552, 905 
5,  871,  992 
70,000 
6, 472. 097 
1,679,366 


1, 300  1  79, 510, 943       615, 618, 967 


20.564,834 


13,538 

9, 890, 353 

20,535 


TotaL 


$3,292,950 

924.499 

690.846 

13, 857. 60« 

9,051,771 

5,207,957 

8,404,664 


48, 293. 488 

88,890.113 

2. 910, 426 

6.141,67* 

822,786 

6,871,500 

2,340.729 

20.000 

264,727 

10,200,258 

810,293 


146,301,155  ;  166,865,989 
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Hie  following  statement  gives  like  iuformation  in  reference  to  the 
mne  classes  of  banks  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  in  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories : 


HitBi  md  Tgrritoitea. 


WertVirsfaiia 

%mtk  Cwoltn* 

SbvcIi  Cuoliiift  ...«•>  > 

QmniM 

IteidA 

lUHiMippi.'IIIIIIIII 

f^frt-*^^ 

VevOrlnns 

ntiicky  ........... 

IrfNilaTine 

SoQlheni  States 

OUo 

ClBcfamAti 

Cl«Tebuid 

laa* 

Mi» 

CUeafo 

sUgan 

Dc«ioH 

T«ifttT^t^  ........... 

UilwAiikee 

Looii 

Western  States. 

lii'llV.'.V.V.V. 

SeaFnnciflOO ... 

sr 
ra 
rtab 

Tym 

Tashfrngtmi 
cma  .... 

Farific  States  and 
Territories — 


No.  of 
banks. 


7« 
20 
13 
13 
58 
ft 
28 
33 
3 
11 
105 
15 
71 
15 
80 


498 


248 

12 

ft 

144 

318 

34 
155 

14 

109 

9 

809 

95 
170 

28 
148 

83 


1«883 


15 
85 
28 
38 
13 
11 
5 

4 

o 

18 
13 

4 
5 


239 


Capital. 


$3,080,974 
1,247,128 

790,321 

511. 499 

4,088,279 

83.830 

1, 040,  241 

1. 083, 690 

128.285 
2, 777, 031 
3, 701. 080 

245.110 
8.099,GC8 
5,267.028 
1,769,228 


Deposits. 


$7,757,202 
4, 034. 743 
1.598,832 

858,812 
5,910,827 

287,289 
2.  269, 647 
2, 634, 915 
87.343 
4. 832, 122 
8,332,751 

677.628 
7.698.114 
5, 803. 873 
8, 222, 740 


31, 847. 370         53,  504. 438 


Invested  in  United  States  bonds. 


By  State  banks, 
private  bank- 
ers, and  trust 
companies. 


5,704,140 
1,402,241 
1,045,924 
4,385.434 
4. 092. 814 
4, 272, 495 
2,348,799 
1,088,041 
1, 578, 843 

834,731 
5,153,908 
1,908,375 
4, 250, 175 
6,705,555 
1, 584. 144 

858,800 


20, 834. 648 

4, 392, 711 

18, 985, 5n 

13, 172, 783 

17,  061, 788 

12,684,083 

7. 105. 952 

7, 544. 048 

5, 964, 028 

7, 788, 900 

13,  326. 191 

5, 000, 150 

15, 307, 218 

18,688,899 

4, 877, 150 

2, 019, 814 


45,743,007       169,633,732 


1, 24-, 

9.430. 

12,104. 

584. 

364. 

206. 

8, 

128, 

6. 

127. 

446, 

257. 

112, 


208 
629 
548 
917 
457 
000 
687 
054 
358 
511 
708 
000 
932 


1,033, 

14.928, 

67,497, 

3, 479, 

834, 

1,233, 

181, 

271. 

18. 

396. 

724. 

51?.-., 

243, 


103 

718 

294 

877 

548 

952 

925 

201 

368 

279 

031 

109  ; 

673  I 


25, 019. 987    91, 368, 078 


$294,208 

137,488 

0 

52,333 

18,050 

0 

742 

209.358 

46,000 

843,  013 

163,133 

75, 102 

306,979 

471, 197 

125,388 


By  savin  fi^ 
banks. 


2,  541, 991 


887,475 

275,671 

878, 379 

507,953 

875,608 

2,559,823 

154,894 

845,  742 

184,  761 

15,  914 

319,  878 

119,968 

428,  208 

873, 395 

90,397 

39,493 


112.428 

197, 341 

3. 449, 062 

0 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


88,959 

0 

2,161.270 

42,081 

60,000 

0 

0 

134,287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8,300 
0 
2, 711, 604 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total 


$294,308 

137,488 

A 

53,333 

19,050 

0 

743 

209.358 

45,000 

843, 013 

188, 183 

75. 102 

808,979 

471, 197 

125,388 


1, 000    2, 542, 991 


954,434 

275,671 

2,829,640 

550,614 

73S.800 

2, 559, 823 

154.894 

480,000 

184.781 

15, 914 

319.876 

119,988 

428,208 

873,896 

90,397 

89,402 


8, 137,  554    2, 474, 557  j  10, 812,  111 


118,728 

197. 341 

8, 180, 658 

0 

100,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,000 


3,883,816  ,   2,717,904    8.601,720 


The  total  number  of  State  and  savingjs  banks,  trust  comi)anies  an<l 
private  bankers  in  the  Uuited  States,  witli  the  avoraf^o  amount  of  their 
eapital,  deposits,  and  investments  in  Uuite^l  States  boiuts,  for  the  six 
months  named^  were  as  follows: 

Kvoiber  of  banks # 4,456 

AT«nge  capital §194,136  H:J5 

AT«rage  deposita 1,:U1),094,;',7(> 

A—*-— inveatmcntB  in  United  States  bonds 2*^,053,104 
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The  followiug  table  exhibits  in  a  concise  form,  by  geographical  di- 
visions, the  total  average  capital  and  deposits  of  all  State  and  savings 
banks  and  private  bankers  in  the  country,  for  the  six  months  ending 
May  31, 1880: 


Geographical  divisions. 


State  banks  and  trust 
companies. 


No.  Capital. 


New  England  States —   40 

Middle  States '2'M 

Soatheni  SUtes 241 

Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories 481 


Mill- 
ions. 
6.8G 
28.08 
2G.09 

41.44 


United  States 1996  I  113.97 


Depos- 
its. 


MiU- 
ions. 

16.47 
154.89 

38.51 

108. 91 


318.78 


Private  bankers. 


No.   Capital. 


74 
883 
252 

1,591 


MHU 
xona. 

5.16 
40.01 

4.81 

26.14 


2,802 


76.12 


SaTingf  banks  with 
capital. 


^ftS?'"  No- Capital. 


Mill- 
ions. 
3.74  ! 
71.54  I 
13.54  ! 


6 
3 


93. 85  I  20 


ton*. 


0.53 
0.34 

3.17 


182. 67  1  29 


4.04 


Depos- 
its. 


MiO- 
ions. 


3.19 
0.57 

30.85 


Savings 
banks  with* 
oat  capital. 


No. 


422 

175 

2 

30 


34.61  :629 


Dei 


r- 


ions. 
.368.76 
386.00 
0.88 

27. 3» 


783.03 


NUMBER,  CAPITAL  AND   DEPOSITS    OP    NATIONAL  BANKS,  STATE  AN1> 

SAVINGS-BANKS,  AND  PRIVATE  BANKERS. 

The  capital  of  the  2,076  national  banks  in  operation  on  June  11, 1880, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  table  in  the  appendix,  was  $455,909,566,  not  includ- 
ing surplus,  which  fund  at  that  date  amounted  to  118  millions  of  dollars ; 
while  the  average  capital  of  all  the  State  banks,  private  bankers,  and  sav- 
ings banks  for  the  six  months  ending  May  31, 1880,  was  but  $194,136,825 ; 
which  amount  is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  combined  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  national  banks. 

The  net  deposits  of  the  national  banks  were  $900,788,714,  and  the 
average  deposits  of  all  other  banks,  including  savings  banks,  were 
$1,319,094,570,  of  which  more  than  one-half,  or  $783,033,149,  consisted 
of  the  deposits  of  the  629  sa\ings  banks  having  no  capital  8to<^,  which 
are  included  in  the  above  aggregate. 

The  increase  in  the  net  deposits  of  the  national  banks  during  the  year 
was  $187,385,075;  of  the  savings  banks,  $34,508,296;  of  the  private 
bankers,  $42,749,684;  and  of  tie  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
$61,713,761,  making  a  total  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  of  the  country 
of  $326,356,815. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  aggregate  average  capital  and  deposits 
for  the  six  months  ending  May  31, 1880,  of  all  classes  of  banks  other  than 
national,  and  the  capital  and  net  dei)Osits  of  the  national  banks  on 
June  11  following: 


Geographical  divisions. 


NeTvEDgland  States.... 

Middle  btates 

SoDtherD  States 

Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories  

United  States 


State  banlcs.  savings 
banks,  private  bank- 
ers, &c. 


Xo. 


536 

1,300 

408 


O    100 


4,456 


Capital.  I  Deposita. 


Millions.  Millions. 
12.02         2B8.97 


79.51 
31.85 

70.76 


615.62 
53.50 

261.00 


National  banks. 


No.    Capital. 


654 
177 


Net  de- 
posita. 


'Millions.  Millions. 
548  I    165.60         161.90 


170.44 
30.79 


697        89.08 


480. 00 
45.90 

212.87 


194.14     1,319.09  ;2, 076      455.911      900.79 


1,084 

1,954 

075 

2,819 


6,532 


Total 


No.    Capital. '  Doposits. 


MiUions. 
177.62 
249. 95 
62.64 

159.84 


MiUiofis 
550.03 
1,095.68 
99.40 

473.87 


650.05 


2, 219. 88 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  total  uumber  of  bauks  aud 
bankers  in  the  country  at  the  dates  named  was  6^532,  with  a  total  bank- 
ing capital  of  $650,049,390,  and  total  deposits*  of  $2,219,883,290. 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  similar  tables  for  various  periods,  from 
1875  to  1880,  where  will  also  be  found  other  tables  giving  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  State  institutions  during  the  past  yejar,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  obtained  from  the  official  reports  of  the  several  State  officers. 

A  table  arranged  by  States  and  principal  cities,  giving  the  number, 
capital  and  deposits,  and  the  tax  thereon,  of  all  banking  institutions 
other  than  national,  for  the  six  months  ending  May  31, 1880,  and  for 
previous  years,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  for  corresponding  dates  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years,  the  aggregate  amounts  of  the  capital  and  deiK)sits  of  each 
of  the  classes  of  banks  given  in  the  foregoing  table : 


Ytaim 

National  banks. 

State  banks,  private 
bankers,  &c. 

Savings  banks 
with  capital. 

Savings 
banks  with- 
out capital 

Total. 

No. 

CapitaL 

Depos- 
its. 

No. 

Capi- 
tal. 

Depos- 
its. 

No. 

Cap^ 
ital 

MiO- 

De- 
p'sits. 

Na 

Dei>o8- 
its. 

No. 

^- 

Depos- 
its. 

MxOr 

Mm- 

urn- 

MiU- 

Jfttt- 

Mm. 

Mm 

Mm 

\on$. 

\on». 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

ISX..  2,091 

500.4 

713.5 

3,803 

214.0 

480.0 

26 

5.0 

37.2 

691 

844.6 

6,611 

719.4 

2,075.3 

Vm..  2.078 

481.0 

76a  2 

3,799 

2ia6 

470. 5 

26 

4.9 

38.2 

676 

843.2 

6,979 

704.5 

2, 120. 1 

M«8w. 

2.066 

470.4 

677.2 

3,709 

203.2 

413.3 

23 

3.2 

26.2 

668 

803.3 

6,456 

675w8 

1,920.0 

Kit.. 

2,048 

455.3 

713.4 

3,639 

1D7.0 

397.0 

29 

4.2 

36.1 

644 

747.1 

6.800 

656.5 

1,898.5 

am.. 

2.078 

453.9 

900.8 

3,798 

190.1 

50L5 

29 

4.0 

34.6 

629 

783.0 

6,632 

650.0 

2,219.9 

SECURITY  OP   ClEOULATINa  NOTES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  «lasses  and  amonnts  of  United  States 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1880,  to 
secure  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the  national  bainks: 


Class  of  bonds. 


ef  February.  1861  (81s) 

I  of  July  and  Aogust,  1861  (Sis) 

ef  1883  (81s) 

Cossols  of  1887 

CcfMolsof  1868 

Tea-fortiea  of  1884 

i-OMled  loan  of  1881 

rmded  loan  of  1891 

rimaed  loan  of  1007 

Pacilkc  Bailway  bonds 


Anthorizing  act. 


Total 


Februarys  1861 

July  17anu  Augusts,  1861 

March  3,  1863 

March  8,  1865 

.do 

Mareh3,  18(W 

July  14, 187U,  and  January  20, 1871. 

do 

do 


JEtate  of  interest 


Amount.. 


6  per  cent 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

5  per  cent 

...do 

4|  percent.... 
4  per  cent 


July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1804 ,  6  per  cent 


$2,046,000 

33,405.050 

17,027,100 

3,000 

5,000 

526,900 

146.552,850 

36,988,950 

119,075,100 

4.119,000 


359,748,950 


On  October  1, 1865,  the  total  amount  of  bonds  held  for  this  purpose 
was  $276,250,550,  of  which  $199,397,950  was  in  six  per  cents,  and 

•  The  terms  "  gross  deposits,"  "individwal  deposits,"  and  "  net  deposits"  of  national 
banks,  as  used  in  this  report,  are  explained  as  follows: 

Tb«  gross  deposits  of  the  national  banks  are  the  amounts  reported  by  them  to  the 
cicdit  of  stockholders  for  dividends  unpaid;  to  the  credit  of  individuals,  companies, 
and  firms ;  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  aud  its  d[isbursing  ofiScers ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  other  bauks.  The  individual  deposits  are  the  amounts  reported  under  that 
beadf  consisting  of  amounts  to  the  credit  of  individuals,  companies,  and  firms  only. 
Tb«  net  deposits  aro  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  sum  of  the  items  making  up  the 
rroes  deposits  the  amount  of  clearing-house  exchanges  reported,  and  the  amount  of 
balances  duo  from  banks  (with  the  exception  of  that  due  from  reserve  agents)  not 
cxeeeding  the  amount  duo  to  banks. 

10  Ab 
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$76,853,600  in  five  per  cents.  On  Octol)er  1,  1870,  the  banks  held 
•246,891,300  of  six  per  cents,  and  $95,942,550  of  five  per  cente.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  to  November  1, 1880,  a  decrease  of  $190,286,150 
in  six  per  cent  bonds,  and  an  incnMise  of  $51,137,200  in  five  per  cents. 

The  banks  now  hold  $36,988,950  of  four  and  a  half  per  cents,  all  of 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  since  September  1, 1876,  and 
$119,075,100  of  four  per  cents,  which  have  been  deposited  since  July 
X,  1877. 

During  the  last  year  $19,243,300  of  four  per  cents  have  been  with- 
drawn by  the  banks,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  large  premi- 
ums thereon,  and  $22,370,760  of  five  per  cents  have  been  deposited, 
which  will  mature  in  a  few  months.  The  banks  still  hold  $8,000  of  six 
per  cent,  five-twenty  bonds,  and  $526,900  of  five  per  c^nt  ten-forty 
bonds,  upon  which  interest  has  ceased.  They  also  hold  $146,552,850 
of  the  fives  of  1881,  which  are  redeemable  on  the  1st  of  next  May; 
$2,046,000  of  sixes  of  1880,  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January  next ; 
and  $50,432,150  of  sixes  of  1881,  which  are  redeemable  on  the  1st  of 
July  next  . 

NATIONAL-BANK  AND  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES,  BY  DENOMINATIONS. 
CIRCULATING  NOTES  OF  THE  BANK  OP  FRANCE  AND  IHPEBLAL 
BANK  OF  GERMANY,  BY  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  by  denominations  the  amount  of  national* 
bank  and  legal-tender  notes  outstanding  on  November  1, 1880,  and  the 
aggregate  amounts  of  both  kinds  of  notes  for  the  same  date  in  1878  and 
1879: 


DeDominations. 


Ones 


Fives 

Tras 

Tweatiss 

flfUes 

QBebQudreds 

Five  hundreds 

One  tiiousands 

Five  thousands 

Ten  thousands 

4-dd  for  fractions  of  notes  not 
presented  or  destroyed 


Totals 

Deduct  for  legal -tender  notes 
destroyed  in  Chicago  fire 


ToUls. 


1880. 


Amount  of 
national- 
hank  notes. 


$2,202,462 

1,207.260 

99, 910, 760 

113,820,580 

75,  631, 560 

21,418,300 

26,888,900 

639,500 

239,000 


15,129 


342, 063, 451 


342.063.451 


Amount  of 

legal-tender 

notes. 


$21, 954. 900 
21, 829, 318 
67, 132, 138 
75,  835, 008 
72.  088, 277 
24, 359. 175 
33. 009, 700 
16,126,000 
14, 401, 500 
565,000 
320. 000 


847, 681, 016 
1, 000, 000 


Aggregate. 


$24, 247. 362 

23, 036,  578 

167, 042,  898 

189.655,588 

147,719,837 

45, 777, 475 

59, 958, 600 

16, 765.  500 

14, 640, 500 

565,000 

320, 000 

15,129 


1879. 


Aggregate. 


$22,887,502 

21, 030, 868 

150,522,853 

181,447,558 

141.445,933 

46. 177, 945 

58, 339, 760 

23,088.000 

23,111.500 

3, 250, 000 

2.500,000 

13.586 


689,744,467 
1,000,000 


682, 815, 520 
1,000,000 


346,681,016      688,744.467       681.815,520 


1878. 


$24,652,750 

22, 015. 066 

148, 116, 015 

168,906,071 

131.78S,709 

47.658,  OOi 

18,331,170 

31,150,000 

83.79«,500 


U.5il 


667.833,137 
1.000,000 


666.333,137 


The  law  provides  that,  after  specie  payments  are  resumed,  national 
banks  shall  not  be  furnished  with  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five 
dollars;  and  in  accordance  with  this  provision  no  notes  of  the  denom- 
inations of  one  and  two  dollars  have  been  issued  since  the  first  day  of 
January,  1879.  The  amount  of  ones  outstanding  on  that  day  was 
$4,793,817,  and  of  twos,  $2,924,930 ;  total,  $7,718,747.  Since  that  date 
the  ones  have  been  reduced  $2,501,355,  and  the  twos,  $1,717,670,  making 
a  total  reduction  of  small  bank  notes  of  $4,219,025. 

The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar 
outstanding  on  that  date  was  $20/257,109,  and  of  twos,  $20,036,525 ; 
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total,  $40,202,634.  The  increase  sinoe  that  date  to  November^,  1880, 
\m  been  ^3,491,584.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  small  notes  of 
tke  national  banks  have  been  reduced  more  than  four  millions 
(14,210,025),  in  compliance  with  law,  since  the  date  of  resumption,  the 
legal-tender  notes  of  the  same  denominations  have  been  increased 
$3,491,584.  The  total  amount,  in  these  denominations,  of  both  kinds 
of  note$  outstanding  on  November  1,  1880,  was  $47,283,940.  The 
total  increase  during  the  year  has  been  $3,305,575 ;  the  decrease  during 
ikb  year  previous  was  $3,049,451.  Of  the  entire  amount  of  national- 
bank  and  legal -tender  notes  now  outstanding,  nearly  seven  per  cent,  con- 
mt»  of  one  and  two  dollar  notes,  and  more  than  thirty-one  per  cent  of 
anas,  twos,  and  fives,  while  more  than  fifty-eight  per  cent,  is  in  the 
notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  twenty  dollars,  and  about  eighty  i)er 
eeot  is  in  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  fifty  dollars.  Of  the  en- 
tile issue,  abont  twenty  per  oent.  in  amount  is  in  denominations  of  fifty 
dollavs  and  upwards. 

The  circulation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  on  January  1, 1879, 
waa  $165,933,942 ;  its  circulation  on  January  1, 1880,  was  $198,201,144; 
fibowing  an  increase  of  $32,267,202  during  the  year. 

!Di6  following  table  exhibits  by  denominations  the  circulation  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  on  January  1, 1880,  in  thalers  and  marks, 
wkich  are  here  converted  into  our  currency: 


Thtitin. 

Harks. 

De]|4imma- 
tkma. 

Value  of  each 
piece  in  dol- 

Amount  in 
dollars. 
(Thaler = 
75  cent*.) 

Nnmber  of 
pieces. 

Denomina- 
tions. 

Value  of  each 
piece  in  dol- 
lars. 

Amount  in 
dollars. 
(Mark  — 
25o«its.) 

185 

iS? 

SOOtbalera. 
lOOtluOcm. 

aottuOers. 

25thmleTS. 

375.00 
75.00 
37.50 
1&75 

69,375 
176,775 

64.369 
167, 512 

68,578 

255.753 

213.384 

4.381,7311 

1.000  marks. 
500  marks. 
100  marks. 

250 

125 

25 

63,038,260 

26, 673, 000 

107.048»287 

iioi 

10  thalers.               7. 50 

I^IM 

546,607 

4.750,868^ 

197,654.587 

!Re  foDowing  table*  gives  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  and 
itibranckefiy  with  the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  denominations  in  francs 
and  in  dollars,  on  January  29, 1880: 


Inker  of  ^«c«0. 

Denominations. 

Value  of  each  piece 
in  dollars. 

Amount  in  francs. 

Amount  in  dollars. 
(Fr.  i-  20  cents.) 

5 

1.371,4n 

716,900 

3,099 

I^T1&»19 

I9r.51S 

77,323 

afi.6B5 

197,448 

L241» 

6.  (KM  francs. 

1, 000  francs. 

500  franca. 

200  francs. 

100  francs. 

50  francs. 

25^-ancs. 

20  francs. 

5  francs. 

Forms  out  of  date. 

1,000 

200 

100 

40 

20 

10 

5 

4 

1 

2.'>,000 

1, 371. 477, 000 

358, 490, 000 

GOl,  800 

571,  (J91,  900 

10, 375, 800 

683,075 

6,712.700 

987,240 

429,850 

6.000 

274,295,400   - 

71, 698,  000 

120,300 

114,  33S.  380 

2, 075, 160 

130.615 

1,3^540 

197,448 

85,970 

a,  $77,553 

2, 321, 474. 365 

464,294,873 

1 

The  amount  of  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Fraixce  on  January  30, 
1K9,  wan  2,200,970,830  francs,  or  say  $468,194,106,  showing  an  increase 
Iwtween  that  time  am^  January  29,  1880,  the  date  of  the  foregoing  table, 
0^90,503,535  francs,  or  $6,100,707. 

*Ixmdoii  Bankers'  Magazme  for  Angast,  18b0,  pp.  656  and  662. 
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It  win  be  seea  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germauy  issues  no  notes 
of  a  less  denomination  than  $7.50,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  issues 
less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  in  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  dollars.  The  Bank  of  England  issues  no  notes  of  less  than  twenty- 
live  dollars,  and  the  Banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  none  less  than  five 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  circulation  in  this  country  in  denominations  of  five 
dollars  and  under  on  November  1, 1880,  was  $214,326,838.  In  the  for- 
eign countries  named  a  large  amount  of  silver  and  gold  coin  of  the 
lower  denominations  enters  into  general  circulation.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  in  circulation  any  large  amount  of  small  gold  coins  or  sil- 
ver dollars,  unless  the  coinage  of  the  latter  is  restricted  and  the  small 
notes  withdrawn. 

Section  5182  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  requires  that  the  circulating 
notes  of  the  national  banks  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice- 
president  and  by  the  cashier  of  the  association  issuing  the  same.  The 
written  signature  of  at  least  one  bank  officer  is  necessary  as  a  check 
between  this  office  and  the  issuing  banks,  for  if  an  illegal  issue  should 
occur  the  signature  of  such  officer  would  be  a  means  of  determiniDg 
the  genuineness  of  the  note.  The  written  signatures  of  the  officers  of 
the  banks  are  also  necessary  as  an  additional  precaution  against  coun- 
terfeiting. A  number  of  the  banks,  however,  issue  their  notes  with 
printed  signatures,  and  in  some  cases  with  badly  executed  lithographed 
ones.  A  bill  is  now  x>ending  in  one  of  the  bank  committees  of  Ck)ngresSy 
imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for  every  circulating  note  issued  by  any- 
national  bank  without  the  written  signature  thereon  of  at  least  one  of 
its  officers ;  and  the  Comptroller  respectfully  repeats  his  previous  recom- 
mendation for  the  passage  of  such  an  act,  which  act  should  also  imi>ose  a 
tine  upon  any  engraver  or  lithographer  who  shall  print  the  signatures  of 
bank  officers  upon  such  circulating  notes. 

UNITED    STATES   BONDS    OUTSTANDING,  AND  THE  AMOUNT   HELD  BY 
THE  NATIONAL  BANKS,  STATE  BANKS,  AND  PRIVATE  BANKERS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  classification  of  the  unmatured,  in- 
terest-bearing, bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  on  August  31, 1865, 
when  the  public  debt  reached  its  maximum,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  July 
in  each  year  thereafter,  together  with  the  amount  outstanding  on  No- 
vember 1  of  the  present  year:* 


Date. 


August  31, 1865... 

July  1,1866 

July  1,1867 

July  1,1868 

July  1,1860 

July  1,1870 

July  1,1871 

July  1,1872 

July  1,1873 

July  1,1874 

July  1,1875 

July  1,1876 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

July  1,1879 

July  1.1880 

November  1, 1880. 


6  per  cent. 
Dondfl. 


$908, 

1,008, 

1, 421, 

1.841, 

1,886, 

1,764, 

1,  613, 

1.374. 

1, 281, 

1.213, 

1,100, 

984, 

854, 

73*<, 

310, 

235, 

217, 


518,091 
388, 469 
110,719 
621,800 
341, 300 
932, 300 
897,300 
883,800 
238, 650 
024,700 
866.  550 
990,050 
621,850 
619,  000 
932,500 
780, 400 
690,550 


5  per  cent 
Douds. 


$199, 
198, 
198, 
221, 
221, 
221. 
274, 
414. 
414, 
510. 
007, 
711. 
703, 
703, 
648, 
484, 
469, 


792, 

528, 
533, 
688, 
589, 
589, 
236, 
567, 
567, 
628, 
132, 
tW5, 
206, 
206. 
9<J5, 
864, 
651, 


100 
435 
435 
400 
300 
300 
450 
300 
3(»0 
050 
750 
800 
G.50 
VtM 
500 
000 
050 


4 1  per  cent. 

DC 


>oud8. 


4  ner  cent, 
lionds. 


$140, 000, 000 
240,  (JOO.  000 
250,  «C0, 000 
250,  000, 000 
250,000,000 


#0«,  850, 000 
679,  H78, 110 
739,  347,  800 
739, 347, 800 


TotaL 


$1,108. 
1.206, 
1,610, 
2.063, 
2,107. 
1.986, 
1,888, 
1.789, 
,  1.69.5, 
'  1,724, 
1. 707. 
1,606. 
1,696, 
1,780, 
1.887, 
1,709, 
1.676, 


810, 191 
916.904 
•44.154 
110,200 
930,600 
521,600 
133,750 
451,  lOO 
805, 9.50 
252.  750 
998,300 
685. 450 
888,500 
735,650 
716,  llO 
993,100 
606,400 


*  Thft  Navy  pension  fund,  aiiionntinj;  to  $14,000,000  in  3  per  cents.,  the  interest  iipoa 
which  is  applie<l  to  the  payment  of  naval  jieimions  eyclnsively,  i«  not  included  in  tho 
t4vhle. 
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Since  the  year  1865,  the  natioDal  banks  have  held  an  average  of  more 
than  one-flftti,  and  now  nearly  oDe-fourth,  of  the  intereat-beariag  debt  of 
die  United  States.  Previous  to  the  year  1872  moch  the  larger  portion 
of  these  bonds  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  and  until  the  year 
1877  all  of  the  bonds  bore  interest  at  either  five  or  six  per  cent.  These 
classes  of  bonds  have  since  been  greatly  reduced,  and  are  now  leas  than 
three-fifths  of  the  amount  pledged  for  circulation,  while  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  consista  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  i  and  4J  per 
cent.  only.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
amonnts  and  classes  of  United  States  bonds  owned  by  the  banks,  incTud- 
iDf  those  pledged  a^  secnrity  for  circulation  and  for  public  deposits,  on 
the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  since  1865,  and  ui>on  November  1  of 
the  present  year : 


\J.   S.  bODdl 

•  ex*" 

'r.r- 

"K^*- 

'Kr*- 

ToM. 

poies  at       lotaL 

i«iTi,uas 

Mr  1,  IMS 

Mri,i»«7 

1170. 881,  «W 

a5S.]M,MD 
247,355,35. 

1T1.SSM5I 

104.310,700 

ISO.  t«,  100 

'gSJS 

8%  421.200 

',  us 
!  if'i 

e     ^201 

III 

U      18,300 

18     S8,s5a 

H      rB,7M 

1  M 

i  ii 

1  Is 

!!:ss  gsaa 

i^Uim 

J^l,UTS 

J*l,lff78 

S0,M8.»M 

68.850.800  418,807,300 
70.008,520   430,838,120 
42;83i;300  404:4S3M 
43,620.400  408,5«»,350 

'1^1.1878 

126,070,30 
UO.  075. 100 

AH  of  the  five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  now  held  by  the  national  banks, 
with  the  exception  of  Pacific  Railway  bonds,  will  mature  on  or  before 
inly  1, 1881,  and  will  probably  be  replaced  by  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
imi^  per  cent,  or  by  new  bonds  hereafter  to  be  issued  by  authority 
of  Gongiess  bearing  a  less  rate  of  interest 

The  amonnt  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  State  and  savings-banks 
camiot  be  accurately  ascertained,  for  the  reason  that  banks  in  seventeen 
(rf  the  States  do  not  make  reports  of  their  condition  to  State  authori- 
tin.  From  such  reports  as  have  been  received  through  the  courtesy 
of  State  oSBcers,  it  is  found  that  the  State  banks  and  tmst  compa- 
nies and  the  savings  banks  held  the  following  amount  of  United  States 
brads,  at  different  dates  during  the  year  188U : 

Btkto  bftnki  in  twenty  Ststes t7,142,:ht2 

Tnut  companies  in  five  Stalen I'J,  109,G50 

Savingn  banks  in  fourteen  States 187.Ji;i,a20 

Total 213,665,402 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  receives  semi-annual  reports 
&omall  banks  organized  under  State  laws,  and  also  reports  from  private 
bankers,  giving  their  average  capital  and  deposits,  and  the  amount  of 
■Qch  capital  invested  iu  United  States  bonds ;  and  from  these  returns 
the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  fihowing,  by  geographical  divi- 
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Bions,  tbo  average  amount  of  capital  invested  in  United  States  bonds 
for  the  six  months  ending  May  31,  in  the  years  1878, 1879,  and  1880: 


six  months  ending- 


May  31, 1878: 

Kew  Encland  States 

MidilK'  States 

8*>ntliera  State's 

Wt'Rkrn  States 

Pacilic  Stiit^.s  and  Territorie* 

United  State* 

liay  31. 1879: 

Kew  England  States 

Middle  Stoten 

Southern  Stat<'8 

western  Stat ea 

Pftoiflo  StAtes  and  Territoriea 

United  States 

May  81«  1880: 

ITewBiiglaiid  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

TTettem  States 

Paoillc  States  and  Territories 

ITnitedSUtes 


By  State  banlc«. 
private  bank- 
ers, and  trust 
companies. 


By  savings 
'banks. 


$3,028,738 

23,  915,  757 

1.  523,  M2 

6,  062, 266 

3, 350,  3G9 


37, 887,  Oil 


8, 669, 967 
25,686,460 
8,693,179 
8, 326, 402 
5, 015, 948 


46, 291, 965 


8,787,098 
20,664,884 
2,541.991 
8, 137, 664 
3, 863, 816 


$26. 507, 718 

102, 163, 985 

66,667 

1, 172, 596 

1, 082, 620 


131, 063, 588 


34, 941, 378 

X23,818,14« 

8G,  021 

2,164,668 

1,372,845 


162.883,060 


87,618,200 

146, 801, 155 

1,000 

2,474,657 

2, 717, 904 


88,865,288 


189. 187. 816 


Total. 


$39,626,486 

126, 079.  742 

1.600,64ft 

7,284,8«S 

4.438.980 


168^970, 


88.611.3i5 

149. 504.  617 

3.679.200 

10, 491,  070 

6,888,788 


208,675^025 


41,410. 

168,805. 

2.642,901 

1O,012.U1 

0.601,739 


228,063,106 


The  above  table  gives  the  average  amount  of  capital  invested  In 
United  States  bonds,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  amount  of  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  national  banks  on  Ko- 
vember  1,  1880,  as  above  shown,  wa«  $403,369,350,  and  the  average 
amount  held  by  the  other  banks  and  bankers  of  the  country,  during 
the  six  months  ending  May  31  last,  was  $228,053,104.  The  total  amount 
held  by  all  the  banks  and  bankers  is  thus  shown  to  be  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  interest-bearing,  flinded  debt  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows : 

Savings  hanks '. $1?»9, 187, 816 

State  banks  juul  trust  companies 24,498,604 

Private  loin kcrs 14,306,684 

National  bunks 403,309,360 

Total \ 631,422,454 

• 

If  the  junount  of  bonds  held  by  national  banks  and  private  bankers  be 
deducted  iVoiii  the  last  total,  the  remainder  will  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  amount  ot*  bonds  held  by  State  and  savings* banks  as  returned  by 
State  ollicers,  and  shown  on  the  preceding  page.  These  amounts,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  very  nearly  correct,  and  to  comprise  the  whole  amount 
of  United  States  bonds  held  by  all  the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  country, 

A  table  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  {i^lving  the  number  of  each  class 
of  banks  and  of  private  bankers  in  each  tjtate,  together  with  the  amount 
of  their  capital,  deposits,  and  United  States  bou(&  held. 

CLEARING-iHOUSE  CERTIFICATES. 

Section  5192  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  clearing-hon.«*o  certifi- 
cates, representing  specie  or  lawful  money  s]>ecially  dei)oyitcd  for  the 
purpose  of  any  Clearing  Housi^  association,  shall  also  bo  deemed  to  be 
lawful  money  in  the  x)ossessiou  of  any  association  belonging  to  such 
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Okmng  House  holding  and  owninii:  sneh  certificate;  and  section  5193 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  receive  United  States 
Botes  on  deposit,  withoat  interest,  Ixom  any  national  banking  associa- 
tions, in  smns  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  issue  certificates 
tlHrefor  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  which 
certificates  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  lawful  money  reserve,  and 
m^  be  .accepted  in  the  settlement  of  clearing-house  balances  at  the 
idaoes  where  the  deiK)sit6  therefor  were  made. 

Hie  legal-tender  note  certificates  were  first  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1873. 
On  June  30,  1875,  there  were  outstanding  $59,045,000  of  these  certifl^ 
efttes,  of  which  the  national  banks  held  $47,310,000.  On  June  30, 1876. 
tie  anotmt  outstanding  was  $33,140,000,  of  which  the  banks  held 
|27,dS5,000.  On  June  30,  1879,  the  amount  had  been  reduced  to 
129,830,000,  and  the  banks  held  on  June  14  of  the  same  year  $25,180,000. 
Ae  aaumnt  outstanding  on  October  1  was  $9,885,000,  and  the  natlottftl 
bttiks  hdd  on  that  day  $7,055,000,  they  having  surrendered  a  large  por« 
txm  of  these  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for 
United  States  notes. 

Tke  Israe  of  the  gold  certificates  was  authorized  by  the  fifth  sectioft 
of  the  set  March  3, 1803,  and  they  were  used  for  clearing-house  purpoSM 
Men  after  the  passage  of  the  national-bank  act.  The  first  Issue  was  madto 
OA  Hovraiber  13.  1805.  On  June  30,  1875,  there  were  outstanding 
•21,796,300,  of  which  the  national  banks  in  New  York  City  held  $12,642,180. 
Ihe  iBBQe  of  these  certificates  was  discontinued  on  December  1, 1878,  and 
tU  amount  outstandiog  had  decreased  on  June  30, 1879,  to  $15,413,700, 
and  on  October  1,  1880,  to  $7,480,100.  The  issue  of  gold  certificates 
btving  been  discontinued  by  the  government,  and  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  having  rax^dly  increased,  the  banks  in  New  York  found  it  necessary 
toeitablisli  a  depository  of  gold  coin  for  the  convenience  of  the  Clear- 
ing Hoose.  This  depository  at  the  present  time  is  the  Bank  of  America^ 
hy  which  bank  certificates  of  deposit  were  first  issued  on  October  14, 
1879.  The  amount  of  such  certificates  outstanding  on  November  1. 1879, 
Wis  $9455,000,  on  January  1, 1880,  $25,610,000,  and  on  June  1,  and  since 
Oat  time,  $39,550,000,  which  is  the  fuU  capacity  of  the  vault.  Of  this 
noont  the  national  banks  of  New  York  City  held  on  June  11, 1880, 
•a^TJOOO;  on  October  1,^36,189,000. 

Ine  Clearing  Houses  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  have  or- 
pa^Bd  similitf  dei>o8itories  in  order  to  utilize  their  gold  coin  and  save 
the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  handling  smd  transporting  the  coin  itself. 
The  total  amount  of  such  certificates  issued  to  the  national  banks  in 
*»ew  York  np  to  October  1  was  $36,189,000,  In  Philadelphia,  $6,040,000^ 
ji  Boston,  $5,908,000,  and  in  Baltimore,  $30,000 1  total,  $48,167,000. 

TBANSACTIONS  OP  THE  NEW  YOEK  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association  Is  composed  of  forty-five 
Mkmftl  «id  twelve  State  banks,  and  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
tTsited  States  at  New  York.  The  exchanges  at  the  Clearing  House  fof 
tte  year  ending  October  1, 1880,  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Ovmpj  its  manager,  were  more  than  thirty  seven  thousand  millions, 
tod  the  balances  paid  in  money  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred  mill* 
ions.  The  average  daily  exchanges  were  more  than  one  hundred  atid 
twenty-one  millions,  and  the  average  daily  balances  paid  in  money  were 
but  i^ut  four  and  nine-tenths  mi&ions,  or  only  four  and  one-tenth  per 
ont  of  the  amount  of  the  settlements. 

Ibe  New  York  Clearing  House  was  organized  in  1853,  and  the  follow* 
ing  table  exhibits  its  transactions  yearly,  and  the  amount  and  ratio  of 
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cnrreDcy  reqaired  for  tlie  payment  of  daily  balances,  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years: 
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tXuriir  ivoagM  lot  twentj-HTes  jean. 

The  Olearing  House  transactions  of  tlie  asalstaat  treasurer  of  tbo 
United  Stutes  at  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  NoTember  1,  ISSO,  were 
as  follows : 

EschougeB  rec«lTed  A:om  ClectTing  House 1343,632,366 

Exohangea  delivered  to  Clearing  House 78,193,388 

Bolancee  paid  to  Cleariiig  Honae ._ a66,3er,8S3 

Balances  reoeived  &om  Clearine  House I 938, 819 

Showing  that  the  amount  paid  oy  the  asaislBDt  treasurer  to  the  Cleariug 

House  was  In  ezoesa  of  the  amount  received  by  hib 265,429,034 

The  amonnt  of  clearings  during  tlie  last  year  exceeded  any  previous 
year's  transactions  since  the  organization  of  the  Clearing  House.  The 
average  amount  per  day  for  the  year  was  $126,466,233.35.  The  maxi- 
mum was  on  Kovember  3,  when  it  reached  $202,558,252.11.  The  largest 
amount  of  balances  in  any  one  <lay  was  on  November  11,  when  it  was 
$11,208,025.20,  and  $8,300,000  of  this  amount,  weighing  about  15^  tons, 
was  paid  in  gold  coin . 

The  total  amount  of  transactions  in  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  Clearing  House  is  $574,849,719,103,  and  the  average 
for  each  year  is  $21,290,734,040.  The  amount  of  gold  coin  actually  paid 
in  settlement  of  balances  in  the  last  year  is  $340,538,000;  of  Cleariog 
House  gold  c6rtiflcate8*l,05G,462,000;  of  United  States  Clearing  House  - 
certificates  $34,260,000 ;  and  of  legal-tenders  $85,218,000.  Of  the  legal- 
tenders,  $46,852,000  were  received  in  October,  1879,  and  only  $38,300,000 
during  the  remaining  eleven  months. 

A  table  compiled,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  from  returns  nvade  to 
the  New  York  Clearing  House,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  giving 
the  clearings  and  Italancea  weekly,  for  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
her  and  November  of  various  years,  from  1872  to  1880. 
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SPECIE  IN  BANK  AND  IN  THE  TBEABUST  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES, 
AND  EBTIMATBD  AMOnNT  IN  THE  COUNTRY — SPECIE  IN  THE  BAKX 
OF   EKQLAND   AND  IN   THE   BANK   OF   FRANCE. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  national  . 
bulks  at  the  dates  of  their  reports  for  the  last  eleven  years ;  the  coin, 
coin-oertjficates,  and  checks  payable  in  coin  held  by  the  New  York  City, 
bsnks  being  Btat«d  separately: 


;1«arine'hoiue  carliHuU*. 


The  amount  of  silver  coin  held  by  the  national  bunkij  on  October  1, 1877, 
wu  93,700,703,  and  on  October!,  1878,  $5,392,628.    The  amount  held  on 
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October  2, 1879,  was  ♦4,986,493,  and  on  October  1, 1880,  $6,496,477,  In- 
clnding  ♦l,16o,120  in  silver  treasury  certificates.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  specie  held  by  the  State  banks  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  as  shown  by  their  official  reports  for  1880,  was 
•6,201,617,  of  which  the  banks  in  New  York  City  held  $4,968,722.  In 
the  returns  from  California  the  amount  of  coin  is  not  given  separately, 
but  it  is  estimated  to  be  three-fourths  of  the  amount  returned  as  curreiM^, 
which  was  $13,785,015. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  for  1879,  estimated  the  amount 
of  coin  in  the  country  on  June  30,  1879,  at  $398,541,683,  of  which 
$286,490,698  was  gold  and  $112,050,985  was  silver. 

His  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  is  as  follows : 

Amount  of  coin  in  the  conntry  Jane  30, 1879 $308,541,68$ 

Net  gold  coinage  for  the  year 56,948,407 

Ket  tilyer  coinage  for  the  year « • ..«. ....      27,903, 139 

Net  importation  of  gold  for  the  year 16,519,686 

Met  hnportation  of  silver  for  the  year • 9, 642, 8iO 

Total  coin  circulation  Jane  30, 1880 501,665,711 

Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  $358,958,691  conftista  of  gold  oolfi^ 
Md  (142,597,020  of  silver  eoin.  The  Director  estimates  that  firom  the 
dose  of  the  last  fiscal  year  to  NoTember  1  there  has  been  added  to  tiie 
coin  16,494,528  of  gold  and  (9,630,940  of  silver,  making  the  6tock  of  coin 
in  the  conntry  at  the  latter  date  $517,681,179,  and  oonsistinff  of  $3()5,* 
453)219  of  gold  coin  and  $152,227,960  of  silver.  The  amoont  of  bullion  In 
the  mints  and  New  York  assay  office  on  November  1  is  stated  to  have 


gives  9UK):£{^^oo  i  as  me  louu  esumaie  oi  com  ana  Duiiion  m  ine  counoy 
on  November  1,  of  which  amonnt  $444,012,030  was  gold  and  $158^71|327 
was  silver. 

The  amonnt  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  percentage  of  each,  in  the 
Treasnry  of  the  United  States,  on  September  30  in  each  year  from  1876  to 
1880,  and  on  November  1, 1880,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Period. 


September  30, 187C. 
Septeuilifi-no.  1877. 
September  30.187.S. 
8ept«inber30. 1»*7U. 
8ept<«nibi'r30, 1>'KU. 
Wovembtr  1, 1880.. 


Silver. 


Standard 

UollOTil. 


Otber  coin 
and  bullion. 


|12,i:>5.1i05 
31,  80C,  774 
47,  7K4,  744 


$C,  029.  867 
7,  4'J.'),  454 
15,  777, 9.'?7 
21.173,033 
30,  878,  \m 


Total  til- 
ver. 


Gold  coin 
and  bullion. 


Pot  06At.  tt  ■ 


$C.  029,  3G7 
7. 42.->,  4:>4 
,9A142 


til 


47,150,588     30,820,561 


52,  979,  797 
7H,  GfUl.  O.-iO 


$55.  423, 059 
107.  03»,  629 
136,  036,  .102 
169,  827,  571 
1.35,041,450 


Totft]  eoin 
and  bullion. 


$61. 452. 426 
114.404,983 
168,009.444 
222, 807. 806 
214.304.4A0 


77. 977. 149  |     141. 127. 049  i     218, 104, 198 


The  following  table  shows  the  amonnt  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1880,  the  poaud  sterling  being  esti- 
mated at  five  dollars: 


1870 $10.'?,  900, 000 

1S71 117,950,000 

ltf72 112,1)00,000 

1873 113, 500, 000 

1874 111,450,000 

lt!75 119,000,000 


1870 $143,600,000 

1877 186,850,000 

1878 119.200,000 

1879* 150,942,980 

1880t 141,637,000 


"  London  Economisr,  November  8,  1879. 
t  LouUou  liankers'  Magazine,  October  18H0. 
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The  amoatit  of  gold  and  silver,  and  percentage  of  each,  held  by  the 
Bank  of  France  on  December  31  of  each  year  from  1870  to  1870,  and  on 
Octobar  21, 1S80,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  five  francs  being  taken 
for  one  dollar :  ♦ 


Years. 


I>M«>inber  31,  lfl70 
D«c<>mbor3l,  1871 
I>M^mber31,]872 
December  31, 11973 
I>Mcmb«r  31, 187i 
Dcoember  31. 1875 
V^ttmhtt  81, 1875 
DMettber  31, 1877 
])«c«inbcr  31. 1878 
I>M«mber81,137» 
Oetober  21,  ISiO  . . 


Silver  coin 
aud  buUiuD. 


$13, 700,  000 

10.  240, 0(H) 

2G,  620,  000 

31,260,000 

C2,  MO,  000 

101,000,000 

127. 720,  000 

173, 080, 000 

211,  620,  000 

345,  620,  000 

249.  789. 000 


Qold  coin 
and  buUiou. 


W5. 740, 000 
110,080,000 
131,740,000 
122.  2«0, 000 
204,220.000 
234.800.000 
806, 080. 000 
235.420.000 
190, 720. 000 
148. 320, 000 
110. 140, 000 


ToUl. 


$00, 440, 000 
12C,  020, 000 
158, 200,  000 
153, 520,  dbO 
260.800,000 
335, 800, 000 
433, 800. 000 
408.fi00.000 
408,340,000 
893, 840, 000 
805, 929, 000 


Pot  cent  of— 


SilvOT. 


13.8 
12.8 
ICS 
20.4 
28.6 
30.1 
2B.4 
42.4 
51.8 
62.3 
68.3 


Qold. 


86.2 
r.2 
83.2 
79.6 
7a  6 
€9.9 
70.6 
57.  C 
48.2 
«7.7 
8L7 


STATE  TAXATION  OP  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
tliat  nothing  in  the  national-bank  act  shall  prevent  all  the  shares  in 
any  national  association  f^om  being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the  i)er- 
Bonal  property  of  the  owner  or  holder  of  such  shares  in  assessing  tues 
imx>osed  by  the  authority  of  the  State  in  which  the  association  is  lo- 
cated, but  that  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  determine  and  direct 
the  manner  and  place  of  taxing  all  the  shares  of  national  banking  asso- 
ciations located  within  the  State^  subject  only  to  two  restrictions :  first^ 
tbat  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  i^te  than  is  assessed  upon « 
other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  t^e  individual  citizens  of  such 
State :  and,  second,  that  the  shares  of  any  national  banking  association 
owned  by  non-residents  of  any  State  shall  be  taxed  in  tlie  city  or  town 
▼here'  the  bank  is  located,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  same  section  pro- 
TideA  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  ex- 
empt  the  real  property  of  associations  from  either  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal taxes,  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed. 

In  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Williamff  vs.  The  Board  of  Assessors  of  tits  City  of  Albany ^  at  the  October 
term  in  1879,  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  commenting 
on  this  provision  in  refei*ence  to  State  taxation  of  national-bank  shares, 
said: 

Th»(  the  ptovlAiOQ  wan  npc^sAary,  to  authorize  the  States  to  impose  any  tax  what- 
eT«r  iMi  national-bank  share-s,  is  abundantly  cstablitbed  by  fbrmer  deoitions  of  the 
United  Stat4>M  Supremo  Court.  As  CougrcHS  was  conferring  a  power  on  the  States 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had — to  tax  these  shares — it  undertook  to  im- 
pose a  restriction  ou  tlie  <»x«?rci8e  of  that  power,  manifestly  designed  to  prevent  taxa- 
tion which  should  discrimiDate  against  this  class  of  property  as  compared  with  other 
moneyed  capital.  In  permitting  the  States  to  tax  these  shares  it  was  foreseen-^^e 
cases  we  hare  cited  from  our  former  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
showed  too  clearly — that  the  Statue  authorities  mi^ht  be  disposed  to  tax  the  capital  in- 
Tested  in  these  banks  oppreBsivcly.  This  might  have  been  prevented  by  fixing  a  pre- 
etse  limit  In  amount;  but  Congress,  with  due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  States,  and 
with  a  desire  to  inttTfi*re  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  protect  the  banks  from  any- 
thing beyond  their  eijual  share  of  the  public  burdens,  said  you  may  tax  the  real  estate 

•The  Bolletin  de  Statistique,  as  quoted  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York,  vol. 
XUL  pa^o  740;  exce])t  the  items  for  1879  and  IBf'O,  wbi«'h  were  obtained  from  the 
Lonuon^ankers'  Magazine  lor  August,  ld«50,  page  CUl,  aud  Now  York  Baukei-a'  Maga- 
cine  fbr  November,  ISdO,  page  335. 
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of  the  bank  as  other  real  estate  is  taxed,  and  yon  may  tax  the  shares  of  the  bank  as 
the  personal  property  of  the  owner  to  the  same  extent  ^ou  tax  other  moneyed  capital 
invested  in  your  State.  It  was  conceived  that  by  this  qualification  of  the  power  of 
taxation  equality  would  be  secured  and  iivjustice  prevented. 

Prior  to  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  providing  for  the  taxation  of  national-bank  snares  by  the  States,  had 
been  overlooked  or  evaded,  in  collecting  taxes  on  such  shares  under  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  States.  As  a  consequence,  capital  invested  in  na- 
tional banks  has,  in  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  been  sub- 
jected to  uigust  and  severe  discrimination  in  different  ways  in  these 
States. 

In  New  York  the  law  permits  the  deduction  of  the  just  debts  of  an  indi- 
vidual ftom  his  personal  property,  including  his  moneyed  capital,  except- 
ing only  from  his  bank  shares.  In  Ohio  tibie  law  provides  certain  State 
boards  for  equalizing  the  taxation  on  real  estate,  on  railroad  capitaL 
and  on  capital  invested  in  bank  shares;  but  there  is  no  State  board 
for  equalizing  the  taxation  on  personal  x)roperty  other  than  bank 
shares,  railroad  stock  or  other  moneyed  capitaL  The  equalizing  pro- 
cess as  to  all  other  personal  property  ceases  with  the  county  t^ards. 
But  the  county  boards  throughout  the  State  fixed  the  valuation  of 
moneyed  capital  for  purposes  oi  taxation  at  six-tenths  of  its  true  value, 
while  the  State  board  fixed  the  value  of  bank  shares  at  their  actual  cash 
value.  Thus  while  the  rates  of  taxation  were  the  same,  yet,  the  valuation 
being  different,  bank  shares  were  discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of 
four-tenths  of  their  value. 

The  States  have  a  right  to  imx)Ose  whatever  tax  they  choose  upon  the 
shares  of  banks  organized  under  their  own  laws,  but  tliey  have  no  right 
to  impose  a  greater  valuation  on  national  bank  shares  than  on  otSer 
'  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  since  thereby  the  tax  be- 
comes heavier  on  the  bank  shares  than  on  the  moneyed  capital,  while 
the  law.  rightly  construed,  says  it  shall  be  the  same. 

The  aedsions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  delivered  March  2, 
1880,  in  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  two  States  mentioned,  pro- 
tect national  banks  from  these  forms  of  discrimination,  and  indirectly 
protect  the  State  banks,  as  these  States  will  doubtless  so  modify  their 
laws  as  to  place  State  banks  within  their  borders  on  at  least  as  good  a 
footing  in  respect  to  taxation  as  the  national  banks.  By  these  decisions 
also  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  the  appropriate  mode  of  relief  for 
national  banks,  when  taxes  are  assessed  upon  them  at  a  greater  rate  than 
upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  same  State.  This  mode  is  to  pay  such 
portion  of  the  unjustly  imposed  tax  as  is  equal  to  the  tax  paid  on  other 
moneyed  capital,  and  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  excess. 
'  But  these  decisions  do  not  point  out  any  satisfactory  method  fbr  the 
recovery  of  taxes  which  have  been  heretofore  illegally  assessed  on  na- 
tional-bank shares  and  collected  by  the  State  authorities.  On  this  point 
it  was  decided  that  the  question  of  the  recovery  from  the  assessors  of 
taxes  overpaid,  through  errors  in  assessments  arising  from  misconstruc- 
tions of  the  law  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  taxation  of  national- 
bank  shares  by  the  States,  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  the  Federal  courts, 
but  must  be  governed  by  the  common  law  or  the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

As  it  is  in  the  jlower  of  the  States,  under  the  present  law  of  Congress, 
so  to  legislate  that,  through  m  istaken  construction  of  said  law  by  the  assess- 
ors, bank  shares  may  be  discriminated  against  as  compared  with  other 
moneyed  capital,  and  as  redress  for  such  mistakes  depends  on  the  action 
of  the  State  courts;  and  as,  further,  to  secure  a  tnie  construction  of  the 
federal  law  by  the  assessors  in  each  State  may  require  protracted  liliga- 
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tioD,  before  tbo  question  of  the  legality  of  tbe  form  of  taxation  in  each 
particular  State  can  be  finally  decided;  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
Congress  may  not  better  settle  the  whole  matter  by  tlxiug  more  pre- 
Gsely  the  amount  of  taxation  which  may  bo  imposed  by  the  States  on 
national-bank  shares. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  beretofoi^e  quote<l,  states  that  this 
q)pre8sive  taxation  '*  might  have  been  prevented  by  fixing  a  precise  limit 
inamount,''  and  it  is  resi)ectfully  suggested  to  Congress  whetlier  it  would 
not  be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  long- 
continaed  litigation,  to  pass  a  law  fixing  the  maximum  amount  of  taxa- 
tion which  may  be  imposed  upon  national  banks  by  State  authorities. 
It  is  true  that  if  this  should  be  done  the  States  so  disposed  might  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  banks  of  their  own  creation,  or  in  favor  of  other 
numeyed  capital,  by  making  the  weight  of  taxation  on  such  property 
less  oppressive  than  that  fixed  on  national -bank  shares  by  Congress ; 
bat  snch  action  would  be  so  manifestly  unjust  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
legislation  would  follow  in  the  more  important  States,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  impose  just  and  equitable  assessments  upon  every  class  of 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  also  true  that  if  the  maximum  rate  of  tax- 
ation were  fixed  by  law,  the  courts  and  the  board  of  assessors  could  yet,  by 
omstniction,  discriminate  in  favor  of  other  moneyed  corporations  by 
leqninng  the  tax  to  be  at  a  uniform  rate,  while  the  valuation  of  the 
afisessors  is  unequal. 

Tht  Supreme  Court,  in  tbe  decision  already  referred  to  u]K)n  this  x>oint, 
quotes  from  the  law  as  follows : 

TftXAtion  shall  not  he  at  a  greater  rate  thau  is  assessed  ux)on  other  moneyed  capital 
in  the  hands  of  indiyidaals. 

The  Court  then  proceeds  to  say : 

Seiziog  upon  the  word  rate  in  this  sentence  as  if  disconnected  from  tbe  word  assess- 
tteat^and  construing  it  to  mean  percentage  ou  any  valuatioD  that  mj^bt  be  made,  tbe 
Court  of  Appeals  arrives  at  tbe  conclusion  that  since  that  percentage  is  tbe  same  in  aU 
tm»  the  act  of  Congress  is  not  infringed.  If  this  philological  criticism  were  perfectly 
jQit)  ve  still  think  the  manifest  purpose  of  Congress  in  passing  this  law  should  pre- 
vail We  have  already  shown  what  that  was.  But  the  criticbun  is  not  sound.  The 
neti<Hi  to  be  construed  begins  by  declaring  that  tbese  shares  may  be  "  included  in  the 
y^nstion  of  the  personal  property  of  the  owner  in  assessiu^  taxes  imposed  by  author- 
ity of  the  State  within  which  tbe  association  is  located."  This  valuation,  then,  is  part 
of  the  of^easmemt  of  taxes.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  assessment  oi  taxes  which 
ii  governed  by  a  ratio  or  percentage.  There  can  be  no  rate  or  percentage  without  a 
Talnation.  This  taxatiou,  says  the  act,  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  as- 
Mwd  on  other  moneyed  capital.  What  is  it  that  shall  not  be  greater?  Tbe  answer 
is  taxation.  In  what  respect  shall  it  not  be  greater  than  the  rale  oeHssed  upon  other 
capitalf  We  see  that  Congress  bad  in  its  mind  an  assessment,  a  rale  of  assessment,, 
uil  a  valoation,  and  taking  all  these  together  the  taxation  on  tbese  shares  was  not  to 
bt  greater  than  ou  other  moneyed  capital. 

If  section  5219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  were  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
iwul  as  follows,  it  would  cover  the  two  points  under  consideration : 

Bat  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  determine  and  direct  tbe  manner  and  place  of 
^ing  all  the  shares  of  national  banking  ai^sociations  located  within  tbe  State,  subject 
Mij  to  the  two  restrictions,  that  tbo  maximum  rate  of  taxatiou  shall  not  exceed  — 
I>er  cent.,  and  tbat  the  valuat  ion  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  npou  other  moneyed 
capital  in  tbe  bauds  of  individual  citizens  of  snch  State,  and  that  tbo  shares  of  any 
Mtional  banking  association  owned  by  non-residents  of  any  State  shall  be  taxed  tu 
tbe  city  or  town  where  the  bank  is  locate<l,  and  not  elsowbei-o. 

Snch  an  amendment  would  prevent  excessive  taxation  in  all  the  States, 
and  should  not  effect  the  imi>osition  of  a  less  rate  in  auy  of  the  States. 
The  yafluiition  would  necessarily  be  equal,  and  it  is  ]>robable  that  the 
con«titntion  of  most  of  the  States  wouhl  prevent  a  discrimination  against 
any  particular  class  of  moneyed  capital. 
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TABLES  OP  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  TAXATION. 

Tho  Comptroller  herewith  presents  his  usual  annual  tables,  gi\ing,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  country,  and  respectfully  repeats  his  previous  recom- 
mendation for  the  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  tax  upon  capital  and 
deposits,  and  of  the  two-cent  stamp  tax  ui>on  bank  checks. 

The  amount  collected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  ♦123,981,910,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount, 
with  the  exception  of  $11,096,404.39,  was  derived  fVom  the  tax  on  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco.  Were  the  entire  tax  upon  banks  and  bankers  of  the 
country,  including  the  two-cent  check  tax,  as  well  as  thetaxuix)n  matches 
and  patent  medicines,  removed,  the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the 
government  from  the  tax  on  spirits,  l>eer  and  tobacco,  and  from  customs 
duties,  would  alone  be  sufi&cient  to  meet  its  expenses  and  reduce  the 
public  debt  at  the  rate  of  at  least  seventy  millions  annually. 

The  principal  reason  heretofore  urged  against  the  repeal  of  these 
taxes  has  been  that  the  amount  produced  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  government^  but  this  reason  has  ceased  to  exist  The  repeal  of 
the  laws  imposing  taxes,  not  only  upon  the  national  banks,  but  also 
upon  the  State  and  private  banks  and  savings-banks  of  the  country — 
which  institutions  hold,  as  has  been  seen,  one-third  of  the  whole  public 
debt  of  the  United  States — will  indirectly  aid  the  government  in  reftmd- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  by  increasing  the 
demand  and  extending  the  market  for  its  bonds,  thus  to  a  considerable 
extent  saving  ,to  the  government  in  interest  what  may  be  lost  to  it  in 
revenue  from  taxes. 

The  enormous  State  taxes  which  the  banks  and  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try have  paid  for  a  series  of  years,  and  still  pay,  and  which  are  in  a 
much  greater, ratio  to  values  than  are  those  imposed  on  any  other  species 
of  property,  are  as  much  as  should  be  imposed  upon  this  great  interest, 
and  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  rates  of  interest  tm*oughout  the 
country  are  being  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  table  for  the  year  1879,  similar  to  the  one  for  the  year 
1878,  which  was  given  in  the  last  annual  rei>ort  of  the  Comptroller,  shows 
the  amount  of  XJnited  States  and  State  taxes,  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
paid  by  the  national  bank^,  in  every  State  and  principal  city  of  the 
Union  for  that  year.  Similar  tables  for  the  years  1807  and  1869,  and  for 
the  years  from  1874  to  1878  inclusive,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix, 

TAXATION  of  NATIONAL  BANKS. 


States  and  Torritories. 


line 

)w  Haiapvhire. 

lont 

Maasaobnsetts  . . 

BoAton 

Rhode  Island — 
CoDneoticut 


Capital.* 


$10, 5A7, 115 
6,666,257 
8. 528, 353 
44,302,447 
60.445,725 
20, 000, 800 
25.672,815 


Amount  of  taxea. 


troited 
Statea. 


$114,855 
65,138 
89,863 
517,410 
678, 371 
195, 500 
281,063 


State. 


1228,030 
97,050 
160,  699 
719,  029 
675,  G91 
251,079 
389.926 


Kew  England  SUtea:    165.032,612      1,942,209 


2,532,004 


Total. 


$342, 885 
163,088 
259,562 
1, 237, 030 
1, 354,  ^62 
446.588 
670,989 


4, 474, 213 


Ratioa  to  capital. 


F.:!^  ^^ 


TotaL 


Perct 

PereL 

Peret. 

LI 

2.2 

3.8 

1.3 

L7 

2.t 

1.0 

3.1 

3,1 

1.2 

.1.6 

2.8 

L3 

L3 

2.6 

1.0 

L2 

2.2 

LI 

L6 

2.6 

L2 


L6 


2.7 


*The  capital  of  the  banks  that  reported  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxea  on  stock  sod  resl  estatf 
i$  $452,869,719. 
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TAXATION  of  NATIONAL  BANKS^ConixnntA, 


Capital. 

Amount  of  taxes. 

Katiof  to  capital. 

Itotc*  asd  Territoriea. 

Unit«il 

StMtfS. 

State. 

Total. 

Suttd 

State- 

Total 

SevTtrk 

32.973.066 

50.813.637 

1. 920. 229 

13,653.308 

28,  513. 098 

16.818,000 

9.897.977 

1.763.985 

2. 265. 125 

10. 535. 790 

253.000 

1. 125. 000 

511.243 
1.299,106 

56.177 
205.856 
408,310 
358.023 
143. 056 

25.527 

32.841 

129.  781 

4.509 

15.624 

637. 489 

1, 4 GO.  570 

50.  532 

241.379 

191. 626 

109.  Cy(}S 

69  834 

6.215 

30.  522 

138,415 

130 

4.049 

1.  nH.732 

2,705.  73(J 

1 00.709 

447,  23:» 

ii^l.  036 

467.531 

202,  890 

31,742 

63.  363 

2G8. 186 

4.C39 

19. 673 

Per  ct. 
1.3 
2.6 
2.9 
1.5 
1.4 
2.1 
1.4 
1.4 
15 
1.2 
1.8 
1.4 

I'er  ct. 
2.0. 
2.9 
2.5 
1.8 
0.7 
0.7 
0  6 
0.4 
1.3 
1.3 
0.1 
0.4 

Per  ct. 
3  5 

2r«vTorkCity 

irbuiv 

5.5 

5.4 

wSiy::-:::.."ir.. 

33 

I^HTlvaaU 

2.1 

pfiUvUlphia 

2.8 

pltt«taiixfa   

2.0 

n^w^     ".    

1.8 

Vmla«4 

2.8 

tJti— rn 

2.5 

SfitrieiorCotuiiibU 

^MbteftTMl      

1.9 
1.8 

Middle  StetM 

170.431.205 

3, 190. 113 

2,936.269 

6. 126. 382          1. 9 

1.7 

3.6 

VMsift  ..     , 

2.947.560 
1,656.000 
2.500.884 
2,450.000 
2. 119, 216 
50,000 
1.662,000 
2,875.000 
1,050,000 
205.000 
7.037,974 
2,995.500 
3,005.884 

49.380 
21,523 
81,586 
28,709 
27,807 
794 
20,267 
50,212 
15.439 
8,217 
82.347 
44.606 
50,110 

53.710 
20.915 
88,356 
49,787 
36,037 
815 
81,630 
13.144 
19,596 
2,870 
89,814 
19.285 
52,068 

103.090 
48.  438 
69.  042 
78. 496 
63,844 
1.609 
51.797 
63.356 
35,  035 
6.087 

122. 161 
63,801 

102, 178 

1.7 
L3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.2 
1.7 
1.5 
1.6 
1.2 
1.5 
1.7 

1.0 
1.6 
1.6 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
2.0 
0.5 
1.9 

\X 

0.6 
1.8 

8  6 

VfiTifliala 

2.0 

■■thOWqIfrUi-     -T,T--r-.r 

2.9 

telfc  OwoUoft..,.. 

3.8 

fiMnift 

3.0 

iSSv::::::::::::::::. 

3.2 

3.3 

S«v  Oile«M  ...I^^... 

2.2 

3  4 

Afkaaau 

3  0 

T^^Bftkr 

1.8 

Lffitorfllt  ••-ill 

2.1 

3.5 

1 

80. 555, 018 

425.997 

383,927 

809,924 

L4 

1.8 

2.7 

(fefe       .         •- 

18,451,403 

4.108,833 

8.887,500 

13,828.674 

11.068.214 

4,030,054 

7,283.673 

2,100,000 

2,530.093 

650.000 

5,809,832 

4.662.307 

1.282.065 

2^650.000 

816.394 

927.141 

1,050.000 

250,000 

1,559.045 

2,750.000 

325,000 

200.000 

100,000 

200,000 

125.000 

185.041 

150.000 

264.013 

79,722 

50,530 

196,213 

169,594 

187.681 

96.743 

88,391 

41.295 

18,190 

86.537 

65.598 

18.740 

47. 910 

17,066 

24.321 

34,545 

6.839 

19.645 

21.543 

4,596 

3.098 

1.434 

5.416 

2,403 

4.206 

1.544 

868.946 

99.415 

78,862 

289,943 

194,416 

94,288 

118. 018 

46,687 

44.425 

16.236 

118.056 

85.475 

28,637 

55.642 

21.763 

23.814 

85.412 

2,900 

4,229 

122 

4.264 

3.350 

3.478 

4,477 

2,731 

3.509 

1,937 

632,959 

179,137 

129,392 

486.156 

864, 010 

231,969 

214,761 

85,078 

85,720 

84,426 

204.593 

151, 073 

47. 377 

103. 552 

38.829 

48,135 

69,957 

9,736 

23,874 

21,665 

•     8,862 

6,448 

4.912 

9.893 

5.134 

7.715 

3.481 

1.4 
L9 
L8 
1.4 
1.5 
8.4 
1.3 
L8 
L6 
2.8 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
2.1 
2.6 
3.3 
2.7 
1.3 
0.8 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 
2.7 
1.9 
2.3 
1.0 

2.0 
2.4 
2.0 
2.1 
1.8 
2.4 
1.6 
2.2 
1.8 
2.5 
2.1 
1.8 
2.4 
2.1 
2.7 
2,6 
3.4 
1.2 
0.3 
0.0 
1.4 
1.7 
3.5 
3,0 
2.2 
2.0 
1.3 

3.4 

OneiiiBaiti.  ..rw....... 

4.8 

dtrclMid 

8.8 

IMkaa            .... 

8.8 

%iSr 

3.3 

GhlMff*  ..■•■■• -■ 

6w8 

2.0 

Detoott 

4  0 

IflfOOB^fll            , , 

3.4 

Idwviilr^^  -         

5.3 
3  6 

lKm% 

3  a 

MImi  ■  1 1 

3  9 

Bfl^  Tiitniff 

a  0 

4  8 

jftfcwki ™. 

5.9 
6  7 

Ommb    

8.t 

SSSv^*  . 

1  8 

fiift  Fcmoeitoo* 

l«v1(«xieo 

0.8 
2-8 

Vtek        rr 

a.2 

4  9 

*■-    -.- 

&  7 

▼nntBC 

4  1 

ndrf.::...:.::..:.... 

▼wiitoffton 

4.3 

2.3 

^^""■^•"" -••••• .ji 

Xarrilortot 

90,949,769 

1.457.812 

1,751.032 

'    3.208,844 

1.6 

2.0 

3.6 

IMait. 

456.968,504 

7,016,131 

7, 603, 232 

14  619  363  !         i   ^ 

1.7 

.1  a 

"GililbfBl*  banks  pay  no  State  taxes  on  capital,  except  on  each  as  is  iuvested  in  real  estate. 
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FiPBSS  ACCOMPANYIN'a  THE 


Tbe  folIowiuK  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  taxes  anuually  paid  by  the 
natiotiiil  bauks  to  tbe  United  States,  from  tbe  establisbmeut  of  tbe  sys- 
tem to  July  1, 188U,  tbti  mt»  of  taxatiou  beiug  oue  per  cent,  aiuma'lly 
uiK>u  tbe  average  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  oiiebalf  of  oue  iier 
ceut.  annually  u|>ou  tlio  average  amount  of  deposit.s,  and  tbe  s»me  rate 
upou  tbe  average  amount  of  capital  not  invested  in  Uuited  States  bonds: 


Team. 

On  circulition. 

On  dnposlU. 

On«pil^ 

ToUl. 

»53,1TO»2 

:^M9|744  13 
2,987,02189 
3,193,579  03 
a,3S3,lM  13 

3,4H<t«n 

3:wi'7M7« 

IwSImt  08 

31153,  035  03 

riV9ll87 

2,  irj3.  102  77 
2,  e.'*..  180  09 
2,504,143  44 
2,014,553  3S 
2,014,707  01 
2,  802,  849  83 
3, 129. 984  37 
3. 190,509  29 
3,209,IW7  72 

3:«?:iS  S 

3.273,111  74 
3,309.««8  99 
4,058,710  61 

»1S.  432  07 
I3:t,251  15 
41.6;  947  7. 
321, ««L  30 
30«,7S1  07 
312.918  08 
375,96'J  29 

ill 

t32.2»aia 

•6O.7K4  90 
379;  424  19 

Z : :•"■:::::::::;:;;;■■■■ 

J;wSJii 

5,S40.BS«23 
\S17.2«S1B 
5,884,888  99 

t,  ni,  154  S7 

a.  703, 910  er 

45,941,10103 

47,703.494  11 

0,710,903  31 

100,3«1.4S9  35 

Tbe  table  below  gives  tbe  taxes  annually  paid  under  tbe  United  States 
laws,  by  banks  otber  than  natioual,  to  tbe  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, on  deposits,  on  (circulation,  and  on  eapital,  for  the  years  from  1864 
to  1880,  inclusive.  Tbe  rate  of  taxation  imposed  by  United  States 
laws  oil  these  banks,  on  accountof  their  circulation,  deposits  and  eapital, 
is  precisely  the  same  aa  that  imposed  upon  natioual  banks.  Tbe  present 
duties  on  their  circulation,  however,  are  derived  mainly  from  tbe  tax  of 
ten  iier  cent,  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  such  circulation  paid  out  by 
them: 


T««. 

Od  clrculntian. 

ODd«po«lt«. 

OnoidUL 

ToUl*. 

,884 

»2, 050  900  30 
1,093  68181 

10  565  93 

111 

10  738  "0 

i;  118  Tl 
2?;  773  37 

.Ill 

1  18,51    77 
13  2.M  71 

ill 

»»01,3«7B8 

3t)9,  582  00 
445,071  49 
827,087  21 
019,  283  77 
07B.  057  01 

'«S9:219  01 

i^J::::::: :::::::::;;:::::: 

8.387.180  67 
4,097.248  12 
4  008,  OSS  03 
3;K9:T29  33 

AES"B«tc» 

0.479.027  97 

3fl,7«,!U2  28 

„,»«., 

57,778,263  58 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  tbe  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  tbe  United 
States,  during  the  years  given  in  the  foregoing  tables,  by  all  tbo 
bauks  and  bankers  of  the  country,  tbe  natioual  banks  alone  have  paid 
nearly  two-tbinls.  The  amount  of  tax  upon  circulation  has  been 
$45,911,102,  while  the  cost  to  the  govenimontof  the  national  system 
eiwte  its  inauguration  in  1363  has  been  but  §4,931,530.51. 

From  tables  similar  to  the  oue  first  given  herein  fov  1879,  the  follow- 
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iDjr  coni lenseil  table  has  been  prepared,  wliirli  shows  the  taxes,  uatioiial 
and  State,  paid  by  the  national  banks  dnrin;*:  each  year  from  1.8G0  to 
1870,  inclusive.  The  figures  given  for  the  year  18G8,  and  for  the  years 
from  1870  to  1873,  inclusive,  are  estimated.  With  the^o  e.xceptions  the 
amouDtiS  of  the  taxes  shown  by  this  table  arc  from  complete  data  ob- 
tained by  this  Office. 


Yean. 

Cspital  stook. 

Amount  of  taxes.                            Ratio  of  tax  to  capital. 

United  SUtes.           State.                 TotaL 

1 

TTnlte<l 
States. 

Stote. 

TotaL 

am 

im 

a0 

v^ 

i«i 

1C2 

»3 

W4 

K5 

»» 

WTT 

im 

im 

$410. 503. 435 
422.804.666 
420. 143, 491 
419. 610.  860 
429, 314. 041 
451.094,133 
472,956.968 
488, 778, 418 
403, 751^679 
503,687.911 
501.788,079 
485, 250,  604 
471.064,238 
456,968.504 

$7. 949, 451 

9, 525, 007 

9, 465,  052 

10, 081, 244 

10, 100, 682 

10.649,895 

6. 703, 910 

7,004,646 

7. 256, 083 

7,317,531 

7,  076, 087 

0, 902,  573 

0, 727,  238 

7, 016, 131 

M,  069. 938  $16,  019,  ."{89 
8,813,127  18,338,734 
8,  7.57. 0.'iO  ,  18,223.308 
7, 297, 000  17.  :r78, 340 
7,405,075  17,050,337 
7,8<W).078  18,509,073 
8,343.772  [  15,047,682 
8,4!I9,748  15,504,304 
9,620,.T26             10,870,409 

10.058,122  17,  .17.5, 653 
9.701.732  16,777,819 
8,829,304  15,731,877 
8,0.50,5.33  14.78:1,765 
7.603,232            14.619.303 

Peret. 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 

Peret, 
2.0 
2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
1.7 
L7 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
1.7 

PereL 
3.0 

4.3 
4.3 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
3.2 

In  order  that  the  great  inequality  of  the  i)ercentage  of  the^e  Unite<l 
States  and  State  taxes  to  the  capital  of  national  banks  in  ditl'erent  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country  ma^^  be  seen,  the  following  tables  have 
been  prepared,  giving  for  the  years  from  1875  to  1879,  inclusive,  the 
eapital  stock  invested,  and  the  percentage  thereto  of  taxes  paid,  in  each 
of  such  geographical  divisions : 

TAXATION  of  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

1875. 


6<ogr»pblc«J  dlTJatona. 

CapitaL* 

Amount  of  taxes.' 

Ratios  to  capital. 

Fnited 
States. 

State. 

Total. 

United. 
States. 

State. 

ToUL 

l^vEBclMid  Steles 

$164,316,333 

193,585,607 

34,485,483 

111,300,588 

$1. 937, 016 

3,300,498 

445. 048 

1,034,969 

$3, 016, 537 

4,062,459 

476,236 

2,502,890 

$4,953,553 

7, 302, 957 

921.284 

4, 137, 859 

Peret, 
1.2 
1.7 
L3 
1.5 

PereL 
1.8 
2.1 
1.4 
2.4 

PereL 
8.0 
3.8 

Ssafibem  Stete« 

Ve«t«n  Stetea  and  Terr's. 

2.7 
3.0 

ITnitodStetea 

503, 687. 9U 

7, 317, 531 

10,058.122  ,  17,375,053 

1 

1.5 

2.0 

3.5 

187€ 

1 

1. 

KovEnslaDd  States 

HhMIb  SUit«ft 

$168,068,379 

192. 163, 773 

33,439,193 

108. 116, 734 

$1, 947, 970 

3, 190, 247 

423,781 

1,514,089 

$2, 014, 808 

4, 025, 310 

431, 164 

2, 330. 444 

$4,  862, 778 

7, 215, 563 

854,045 

3, 844, 533 

1.2 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 

1.7 
2.2 
1.3 
2.3 

2.8 
3.0 

Wrfhem  States 

2.6 

Wotem  Stateeand  Terr's. 

3.7 

United  Stetea 

501, 788, 079 

7, 076, 087 

9, 701, 732 

16, 777, 819 

1.4 

2.0 

3.4 

1877. 


X^vEacland  States 

SMalie  StAt<« 

^»*^tlIem  States 

Vestem  States  and  Terr's. 


United  States 


$167,788,475 

182, 885, 562 

32.212,288 

102,304.369 


$1,907,776 

3, 129, 990 

411,486 

1,453,321 


485,250,094       6,902,573 


$2,864,119 

3, 544, 802 

429, 149 

1. 991, 174 


$4, 771, 895 

6, 674, 852 

840.  63.'> 

8.444.495 


8, 820, 304     15. 731. 877 


1.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 


1.4 


1.7 
1.9 
1.4 
2.1 


2.8 
3.6 
2.7 
3.5 


1.9 


3.3 


'Tbe  capital  of  tbelwnlcs  whicb  reported  State  taxes  in  1875  was  $493,738,408;  in  1876,  $488, '^72, 7821 
ia  V8n,%iU,9tnjl\  I  in  1878, $163,983,724,  and  in  1879,  $152,869,712. 
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TAXATION  of  NATIONAL  ^^i^lT^-Continued. 

1878. 


G«o[!raphic»l  divisions. 

CapitiO. 

• 

Amount  of  taxes. 

Batios  to  capital. 

United 
States. 

Stote. 

Total. 

.United 
Stotes. 

Stale. 

TetaL 

New  EDjgland  States 

Middle  States 

$166. 737, 594 

176, 768,  899 

81, 583, 348 

95,974,897 

$1, 900, 735 

3, 054, 576 

400,839 

1,  362. 082 

$2, 593. 043 

3, 217, 485 

406, 076 

1, 830, 929 

$4, 493, 778 

6, 272, 061 

815.  015 

3, 202,  Oil 

Per  et. 
1.1 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 

PereL 
1.6 
L8 
1.3 
2.0 

PereL 

2.7 
3.5 

Sontberu  Stoles   

2  6 

Western  Stot^sand  Terr's. 

3.4 

United  Btotes 

471, 064, 238 

6, 727, 232 

8,056,533 

14,783,765 

L4 

L7 

3.1 

lt79. 


K«w  Ensland  StotM 

Middle  Stotes 

Southern  Stotes 

Westom  St  ates  and  Terr's. 

United  Stotea 


|16^03^,512 

170, 431, 205 

30,555,018 

90,949,709 


456,968,504 


$1,942,209 

3,190,113 

425,997 

1.457,812 


7,016,131 


$2,532,004 

2,936,269 

383,027 

1,751.032 


$4,474,213 

6, 126. 382 

809,024 

8. 208, 844 


7,603,232 


14, 619, 363 


1.9 
L4 
L6 


t5 
1.7 
1.3 
8.6 


L5 


1.7 


8.6 
2.7 
8.6 


8.3 


In  the  ioregoing  tables  there  appears  to  be  an  inequality  in  the  per* 
centages  of  national  taxation  as  well  as  in  those  of  State  taxation  ^  but 
this  inequality  as  to  national  taxation  is  in  api)earance  only,  and  arises 
from  the  fi^t  that  while  the  rate  of  United  States  tax  imposed  on  circula- 
tion, deposits,  and  capital  is  uniform  as  to  all  banks  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  in  the  tables  there  is  given  the  x>ercentage  of  the  total  tax  to 
the  capital  only.  Therefore,  in  those  States  where  the  deposits  and  cirou- 
lation  are  large  in  proportion  to  capital  the  percentage  of  United  States 
tax  in  the  table  is  greater.  In  States  where  the  deposits  and  circulation 
are  proportionately  smaller  the  percentage  of  such  tax  is  less.  In  the  case 
of  State  taxation  the  inequality  is  a  real  one,  and  represents  very  nearly 
the  difference  in  the  rates,  as  tiie  only  tax  which  can  be  laid  by  the  States 
on  national  banks  under  the  law  must  be  laid  directly  on  the  shares  of 
capital  stock.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  heaviest  taxes  are  i)aid  in  the 
Western  and  Middle  States,  and  the  lightest  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern. 

The  table  below  shows  for  three  diiferent  years  the  great  inequality 
in  the  rates  of  State  taxation  jmid  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  oountiy : 


Bates  of  toxfttion. 

Cities. 

1877. 

1878. 

TTnit<»d 
States. 

Per  eL 

1.3 
2.6 
2.9 
2.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1.7 
l.Ti 
1.0 
1.3 
3.4 
1.8 
2.H 
1.8 
1.5 

1879. 

United 
States. 

Stote. 

Per  et. 
1.6 
2.9 
3.2 
0.7 
0.5 
1.9 
0.7 
0.0 
0.6 
2.9 
2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
2.6 
2.5 
1.7 

Totol, 

United 
States. 

State. 

Total. 

PercL 
2.6 
5.1 
5.6 
2.T 
1.8 
3.0 
2.0 
2.5 
1.0 
4.2 
3.1 

3.2 
5.0 
4.0 
2.8 

State. 

Per  cL 
1.3 
2.9 
2.5 
0.7 
O.G 
1.3 
0.4 
0.5 
U.  0 
2.4 
2.0 
2.4 
2.2 
2.5 
2.1 
1.5 

TotAl. 

Boi*ton  .................... 

Per  cL 
1.3 
2.1 
3.0 
2.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.4 
1.7 
l.l 
2.2 
1.6 
2.4 
1.4 
L3 

Per  ct. 
2.9 
5.0 

a2 

2.8 
1.0 
3.1 
2.0 
2.4 
1.9 
4.6 
3.3 
5.8 
.1.3 
5.0 
3.0 
3.0 

Per  et. 
1.3 
2.2 
2.8 
2.0 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
l.l 
2.5 
1.7 
2,4 
1.6 
1.3 

Per  et 

1.3 
2.0 
2.8 
0.7 
0.5 
1.8 
0.0 
1.0 
0.5 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 
1.5 
2.6 
2.4 
1.5 

Per  ct. 
2  6 

New  York 

5,  5 

Albany 

5.4 

Pbiladelnhia 

2.8 

Pittsburgh 

2.  0 

Bnltimoro  ................. 

2.  5 

Wanhincton , 

New  OrH*ans 

1.8 
2.2 

Louisville 

2.  1 

Cincinnati 

4  3 

Cleveland 

3  3 

Chicojio , 

5  8 

Detroit 

4  0 

Iff  ilwankee 

V*   .1 

Saint  liouis 

li  9 

Saint  Paul 

8.0 
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All  of  the  foregoing  tables  indicate  the  necessity  of  securing  some 
Mifonn  rale  of  State  taxation,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  The  States  in  which  the  rates  of  State  taxation  were  most 
exeessive  during  the  years  1877, 1878,  and  1879  are  shown  in  the  table 
Mow: 


SUtM. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

Fnlted 
SUte«. 

sut«. 

Total. 

Fnlted 
States. 

State. 

Total. 

United 
SUtes. 

8t»to. 

TvtoL 

IfvTork 

PereL 
1.0 

PereL 

^7 

PereL 
4.6 
3.3 
3.8 
3.5 
8.0 
3.8 
4.8 
4.6 
3.6 
3.8 

Peret. 
2.0 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
2.3 
1.0 
1.6 

Peret. 
2.6 
L8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.1 

PereL 
4.6 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
3.8 
3.0 
4.2 
4.0 
8.1 
8.7 

PtreL 
L5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
2.1 
2.6 
1.2 
L7 

Perei. 
2.0 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
1.8 
1.8 
2.7 
2.8 
8.0 

r^et 

Jw  J«riey..-, ........... 

1.4          1.0 
1. 4  1       2. 4 

1.2  i       2.3 
1.7:        2.2 
1.7         2.1 
1.7          2. 6 

2.3  2.3 
1.0          2. 6 
1. 6          2-2 

8.3 
8.4 

T^^fyyl                                ••'••• 

3.5 

t^am...L..\,.\\V,lV.V. 

3.3 

Wbooaiui 

tmu 

8.4 
i.t 

5.2 

ieiiMk» ::::.::r.".'.. 

fc«kCiw»liM 

8.2 

Tiwami , 

3.8 

The  statistics  given  show  that,  year  by  year,  the  States  collect  more 
from  the  national  banks  in  taxes  than  does  the  United  States;  tiiat 
OQ  an  average,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  the  total  annual  amount 
paid  to  both  State  and  national  governments  by  such  banks  has  been 
about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly  four  per  cent.  uix)n  the  cap^ 
iUI  stock ;  and  that  during  the  past  year  it  was  $14,619,363,  or  more 
than  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  circulation  issued 
to  Mie  banks  then  in  operation. 

THE  LOSSES,  SURPLUS,  EARNINGS  AND  DIVIDENDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

BANKS. 

Section  5204  of  the  Ee\ised  Statutes  provides  that  no  association,  or 
any  member  tliereof,  shall,  during  the  time  it  shall  continue  its  banking 
operations,  withdraw,  or  permit  to  be  withdrawn,  either  in  the  form  of 
dividends  or  otherwise,  any  i)ortion  of  its  capital.  If  losses  have,  at 
any  time,  been  sustained  by  any  such  association,  equal  to  or  exceeding 
iU  undivided  profits  then  on  hand,  no  dividend  shall  be  made;  and 
no  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  by  any  association^  while  it  continues 
iU  banking  operations,  to  an  amount  greater  than  its  net  profits  then 
on  hand,  deducting  therefrom  its  losses  and  bad  debts.  And  section 
5212  requires  that  each  association  shall  report  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  within  ten  days  after  declaring  any  dividend,  the 
wnoont  of  such  dividend,  and  the  amount  of  net  earnings  in  excess  of 
wch  dividend. 

These  reports,  which  are  made  semi-annually,  give  full  information 
from  each  bank  of  its  di\idend8,  earnings,  and  losses  for  the  period 
named;  and  from  these  rei>orts  tables  have  been  prejmred  in  this 
Office  for  a  series  of  years,  containing  items  of  great  interest,  and  of 
a  kind  never  before  regularly  given  to  tbe  public  in  reference  to  the 
gains  and  losses  of  any  class  of  corporations.  The  following  table 
exhibits  by  States  and  reserve  cities  the  number  of  banks  which  have 
charged  off  losses,  and  the  amount  of  losses  charged  off  by  them, 
in  each  of  the  two  periods  of  six  months,  ending  on  March  1  and 
September  1,  1880,  together  with  the  total  amount  for  the  yearj  to 
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PAPERS    ACCOMPANYING   THE 


wliicli  have  been  aiUleil  the  amounts  charged  off  in  each  ol'  the  four 
procciUug  years: 


states  and  Territories. 


I  "No.  of 
'  books. 


March  1,  1880. 
Losses. 


Maiue 

Now  Haiupsbira 

Voiinoiit 

Massacbusetts 

Bostou 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  York  City.. 

Albany 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlvauia 

PhiUdelpbia  .... 

Pittsburgh 

Delaware 

Harvlaud 

Baltimore 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington 

Virginia 

West  Virgiiila 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama — 

New  Orleans 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Chicago 

liichigan 

Detroit 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Saint  Louis 

Kansas 

N^raska 

Colorado 

Oregon ^ 

Califoniia 

Siiu  Francisco... 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Dakota 


41 

20 
31 

140 
42 
38 
00 

150 
42 


r»  I 


51 

118 

25 

18 
o 

13 
12 


$130, 
41, 

79. 
723, 
t48. 
409, 
20^1, 
807, 
1,254, 

84, 
167, 
354, 
151, 
140, 

1. 

IC. 

142, 


"-r    I 


010  53 
870  40 
400  77 
231  40 
327  16 
957  46 
124  51 
652  59 
820  30 
808  40 
975  14 
603  98 
038  53 
404  90 
499  C7 
335  22 
318  80 


4 

14 

5 

8 
8 
8 
1 
7 

.  7 
9 
1 

33 
7 

13 

88 


? 


a 

55 

7^. 

6 

57 

3 

20 

3 

39 
23 
0 
4 
8 
4 
12 
1 


I 


i 

1 
o 

1 

•> 
«> 

2 


Totals  for  1880. 

Add  for  1879 

Add  for  1878 

Add  for  1877 

Add  for  1876 


Aggregate  losses  Cor  five  years. 


1,  3G0 

1, 421 

1,304 

080 

80G 


24,  259  28 
32,  377  00 

8,  520  48 
10,  532  59 
74,413  21 
68, 452  91 

7, 398  05 
27,  782  38 

43,  970  39 
45,  092  59 

505  05 

124,  578  02 

59,  588  «3 

36,  951  78 

262, 396  12 

43, 877  37 

48,8.'>4  98 

211, 193  (;6 

251,  903  13 

73, 098  40 

101,475  26 

5,  0:»3  87 

27, 108  62 

30, 092  55 

ftt,  725  99 

201,  930  44 

40, 628  M 

80,  930  44 

20,  281  8G 

14,004  18 

44,  205  60 
2. 372  00 

47,  263  87 
19,  456  21 
28,241  .17 
1,018  75 
8,  5.V2  30 
4,  v.rz  51 
9. 992  70 

7,  5o:i.  Hm  01 

10,  238,  324  98 

10,  90.!,  145  04 

8, 175,  900  .56 

6, 501, 160  82 


S<  ]»tciubcr  1,  1880. 
Losses. 


No.  of 
l»auks. 


I 


I 


18 

27 

124 

44 

2:1 

50 

147 

42 

5 

52 

120 

26 

17 

5 

8 

12 

1 

5 

10 

7 

10 

7 

9 

1 

6 

7 

9 
•» 

'20 

7 

17 

98 

4 

4 

59 

73 

7 

53 

10 
3 

38 

20 
0 
5 
7 
8 

12 
1 
3 
1 

•> 

1 

•> 


1,  321 
1,442 
1,430 
1,108 
1,034 


Total  losses. 


$69,  .539  69 
71,442  47 
118,218  52 
817,  486  42 
402, 504  50 
107,723  02 
210, 743  28  . 
015, 797  81  ' 
799,561  22  . 
137, 604  52  ; 
191, 659  42 
578, 609  19  I 
248, 305  21  I 
111,  723  25 
1,448  90  j 
34, 007  98  ! 
69,  010  12  ' 
2,  075  85 
24, 405  99 
58,  088  88  I 
5,  276  5(i  I 
114,227  87 
211,985  00 
50,511  65  i 
5,  039  33  1 
20,433  19  } 
74, 109  99 
63,714  77 
3, 879  67  ; 
94,  903  29  I 
2:$,  651  44  ' 
61,  224  48 
311,  625  14  I 
45,  274  42  I 
72, 4H}  88 
2>0,.')77  16 
1K7, 150  79  ' 
37,  977  46  i 
127,  574  72  ] 
8.381  00  t 
27, 133  47  : 
33,  779  52 
96,  874  80  I 
38,0.35  14  I 
10,594  55  . 
121,410  43 
39,  479  52 
88, 243  87 
107.206  40 
2. 1*75  00 
12,  558  30  , 
9.  ph3  73  ' 
7,  076  85  ■ 
l,5t»4  27  , 
1,  805  20  1 
529  71  I 
1,441  97 


7. 142,  519  90 
11,487,330  17 
13,  5(J3. 654  85 
11,757,627  43 
13, 217,  850  60 


$199, 

113, 

197, 

1,540, 

1. 110, 

517, 

423, 

1.423, 

2,054, 

362i 
933, 
390, 

258, 

2, 

50, 

211, 
•» 

48] 

90, 

13, 

124, 

286, 

108, 

I'A 

4\ 

118. 

109, 

4, 

219, 

83. 

98. 

r»74, 

89, 
121. 
491. 
439, 

in. 

13, 

03. 
101, 
239, 

."'1. 
202, 

59. 

102, 

151, 

5. 
59. 
28. 
3.'>. 

3, 
10, 

4, 
11, 


550  22 
318  03 
610  29 
717  82 
831  72 
680  48 
867  79 
450  40 
381  52 
412  92 
634  56 
273  17 
943  74 
128  15 

048  63 
343  20 
329  01 
675  a5 
665  27 
465  04 
803  04 

760  40 
308  21 
004  56 
437  38 
215  57 
08«  38 
407  36 
384  72 
481  31 
240  07 
176  26 
021  26 
151  79 
341  86 
570  82 
113  92 
075  86 

049  IW 
434  K7 
302  09 
872  07 
600  K5 
9C5  .M 
223  13 
.146  $7 

761  38 
248  05 
472  06 
547  60 
822  17 
s:i9  u4 
318  42 
42:;  02 
357  50 

434  76 


14,700,406  00 
21, 725,  aw  15 
24,406,799  89 
19,933,  5H7  99 
19,  719.  026  42 


43,382,486  44    ,    57,168,989  01       100,551,475  45 
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Simfliir  tables  for  the  years  187G,  1877, 1878,  and  1879  are  given  in  the 
appendix.  In  the  following  table  the  total  losses  charged  oft  in  each 
geographical  division  of  the  country  during  the  last  five  years  are  shown, 
with  the  number  of  banks  reporting  losses : 


Six  months  entl- 
ing— 

New  Eii<:Uiid 
States. 

Middle  States. 

Sonthem 
Staten. 

Western  States 
and  Territories. 

United  States. 

No. 

! 
201 

282 

Amonnt. 

No. 

Ainouot. 

No. 

Amonnt. 

No. 

270 
318 

297 
357 

Amonnt. 

No. 

Amount. 

March  1.1876 

Srptember  1, 1876 . 

3, 074, 128 

2C8 
344 

$3,553,129 
7, 15(1, 349 

67 
90 

$308,g6l 
896,891 

$1. 153, 648 
2, 090, 489 

806 
1.034 

$C  501, 170 
13,217.857 

TotaL  1876 

4,  559,  GOO 

10, 709, 478 

l.'>()5.7ii'> 

3.244.137 

19.719.027 

' 

MaTt!h  1,1877 

September  1, 1877 . 

280 
312 

2,465,3-i8 
4, 825, 040 

314 
353 

3.402,684 
3, 945, 806 

80 
86 

478,252 
511.841 

1, 7C0, 697       980 

2.474,940   1,108 

1 

8,175,961 
11,757,627 

Total.  1877 

7, 290, 368 

7,408,490 

124 
140 

900.093 

4.244,637  ! 1  19,933.588 

Ifirrh  1,1878.....    327 
Sept  i-mber  1, 1878  .    390 

3,344,012 
4,016,814 

417 
440 

4,500,813 
5, 502, 770 

672,032 
1,225,602 

436 
442 

458 
456 

2.380.288  1,304 
2,818.469    1,430 

10,903,145 
13,503,655 

Total,  1878 

7, 360, 826 

10,009,583    

1,897,634 

5, 198, 757 

24,466,800 

March  1,1879 ;  379 

S*|rteinber  1. 1879  . 1  384 

3, 612, 128 
3,388,394 

459 
463 

1  3,592,950 
!  4.300,440 

125 
139 

690,646 
1,235,784 

2.336,600  ,1,421 
2,502.712  1,442 

10,238,324 
U,  487, 830 

Total.  1871> ' 

7,000,522 

'  7.953.390 

1, 932, 430 

;  4,839.312  1 21.725.664 

t 

1    »       » 

'       ' 

Msrchl.1880 

Si-pCember  1. 1880  . 


362 
326 


2,236,928 
1,866.658 


446  I  3, 152, 317  121 
440  I  2,817,870  I  124 


Total.  1880... J 4,103.586  ! I  5,970.187 


530,709  I  431 
787, 046     431 


1,  643.  872   1. 360  \    7. 563, 886 
1,670,946  1.321  I    7,142,520 


1,(317,815   3,314,818  | !  14,706,406 


Total  fen- Are  years 30,314.962  t 42,051,128   7,343,724  I ;20,&41,661 


100, 551. 475 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  total  losses  charged 
off  by  the  banks  during  the  current  year  were  $14,706,406,  and  for 
the  four  i>revious  years  $85,845,069,  making  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
one  hundjxHl  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  which  the  banks  have  sustained 
during  the  five  years  named.  Of  the  $72,656,488  of  losses  charged 
off  within  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  $10,835,760  was  on  account  of 
depreciation  in  the  premium  on  United  States  bonds  held  by  the  banks. 
The  amount  of  premium  thus  charged  off  during  the  past  year  was 
$2,196,353.  The  total  losses  charged  oft'  during  the  last  five  years  are 
more  than  21  i)er  cent,  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  banks. 

The  amount  of  losses  sustained  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  na- 
tional banks  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Cities. 


Xew  York... 

Bttiton 

PbiU«V]pliia. 

BaUunOt^ 

K«wOrle«09. 


1876. 


1877. 


$6,873,759  97  $4.2^.941  66 
1, 598, 722  m     2. 1 92,  n:^\  HI 


1879. 


J|t5, 147,  319  98  $3, 135,  557  37  $2, 054. 381  52 


Total 


152.U70  14 

333,8ril  50 
87C1Nj7  32 
519. 701  41 


XiX  '-M>^  47 
L'l-0, 406  59 
2i>t».  '>U7  74 
28(1.  251)  47 


2, 400. 197  40 
501,070  'M 
419,030  51 
.108,915  99 
33H,  406  90 


2, 055. 390  58 
491,558  30 
333. 022  99 
294, 507  00 
272. 8M9  87 


1, 110,  Kll  72 
399.  943  74 
258, 128  15 
211,329  01 
118, 080  38 


$21,458,960  .'••0 
10,047.196  25 
1.9:J9,403  01 
1,6.33,505  80 
1,951,5,57  06 
1, 535. 428  03 


Tho.se  losses  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  charged  to  the  cur- 
rent i>rofits  of  the  banks.  In  some  instances,  however,  wliere  the  losses 
were  large,  they  have  been  imrtly  met  from  the  accumulated  profits  and 
partly  from  the  sur]>his  account.  In  extreme  cases  they  have  been  met, 
either  by  assessment  ui»on  the  shareholders,  or  by  a  reduction  of  the 


led 
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capital  stock  under  section  5143  Bovised  Statntes.  The  law  requiriDg 
)oa»eH  to  be  cbarged  off  before  dividends  are  paid  is  rigidly  enforced,  in 
order  that  the  reiiorts  of  the  batiks  may  show  as  far  as  possible  their  true 
condition.  These  enormous  losses  are  largely  attributable  to  the  general 
depression  which,  Jrom  1873  to  1879,  afl'ectcd  all  branches  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  know  that  the  losses  for 
the  present  year  are  considerably  less  than  for  any  of  the  four  years 
preceding,  being  $7,019,219  leas  than  for  1879,  aud  $9,760,391  lese  tban 
for  1878. 

Stirplm. 

1!1ielaw  provides  that  a  8nri)lusfand  shall  be  accumnlated,  by  setting 
aside,  before  the  usual  scnii-aiiuual  dividend  is  declared,  oiieteutn  part  of 
tlie  semi-annual  net  profits  oftbebank.  In  some  cases  this  legal  surplas 
now  exceeds  the  capital  of  the  bank.  The  capital  and  the  sm^lus 
together  form  the  working  fund  of  the  bank,  each  contribntitig  to  its 
nlUmate  profits ;  and  the  banks  which  make  the  largest  dividends  in 
proportion  to  their  capital  are  those  which  ■have  accumulated  a  large 
surplus,  such  dividends  being  really  earned  by  capital  and  surplus  com- 
bined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  surplus  from  the  commence- 
ramt  of  the  system  to  the  present  time,  as  nearly  as  possible  by  semi- 
annual periods,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  fbr  each  period : 


Surploi 

DitU 

Sxiploa 

D*tM, 

AmonaL 

Seml-lnoasl 
decreUA. 

Amonnt 

June  20,1874,..!.;" 

December  17, 1875  .. 

Jane  39, 1870 

DHXinb¥T22.1878... 

D«™btr'ja.i877V. 

jmSVms7»... ■.:;:. 

Decetnl.pr  12,1879.. 
June  11, 1880 

t1ie.MT.4SS 

iSftiSwi 

i3s.ie9.o8s 

133,0e5.t22 

24|  7 14.073 

18.118,031 

1X321;  379 

1 1.1, 429,  033 
11*,1U2,U14 

JP 

l.lMiStS 

Jiiii 

/iirrta.6 
1872;  982 

DsCMDiMT  is,  1871  ~.'.y. 

8,8G3.3I1 
«1,M3,5M 
43,  Wll,  371 

iiS 

7S,  840. 118 
81, 109,  WT 

80,174.281 

ii],eeg^Kii 

w:7«5:7to 

as,  si-i,  :!ii« 

101.B73.I!--* 
105. 1B1,  043 
111,4IU,24R 

7,1.11,021 
B,8tO,«83 
3  239  030 

■!.m,»is 

B,lS3.tK 

saa 

7,  95.-^  795 
si  cos!  789 

DiviiUntis  and  comings. 

Since  tlie  year  3809,  the  banks  have  been  required  to  make  semi- 
annual  returns  of  their  dividends  and  earnings.  From  theeo  reports 
tables  have  been  prepared,  showing  their  profits  and  dividends,  and  tlie 
ratio  of  such  profits,  not  alone  to  capital,  but  to  cajtital  aud  aiin>lus 
combined,  since  the  surplus  contributes  jirojioitionntely  as  much  to 
the  semi-annual  profits  from  which  dividends  are  derived  as  does  the 
oftpital. 

The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  capital,  surplus,  dividends,  and  total 
oartiiDgs  of  all  the  national  banks  for  each  half  yeat*,  from  March  1, 1^9, 
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to  September  1,  18S0,  togetlier  with  the  ratao  of  dividends  to  capital 
tad  to  caiiital  and  surplus,  and  of  earoiugs  to  capital  ami  surplos : 


(vriodor 

riimmtka 

OpiUL 

Surplut. 

Total  rtivl- 

deoila. 

Total  net 

KiTIOa. 

^p^' 

is;rs 

pin.. 

1 

8<fitl.lM 

i.«n 

KM.S50.903    tsi,m.m 

ni.TB7.aai 

1M,IS1,IM 

^073 

V      A«a 

130,1«,WB 

]8;2M,a)0 

I«.I)33,ZS0 

The  foDowlng  statement  BhowB  by  geographical  diviaionB  the  number  of 
national  teinks,  with  their  capital,  ^hich  have  paid  no  diviflends  to  their 
stockholders  dnring  the  two  semi-annnal  periods  of  1880^  together  vith 
the  totals  for  each  semi-annual  period  in  the  four  precedmg  years : 


Six  montha  tndlnE— 

Atot 

OMCr^rf.lr.1  diTi^lon* 

Ukrob  1, 1880. 

Kd.  of 
kmki. 

C»piUL 

S.£ 

CPIU. 

No.  of 
lunks. 

Capital. 

90 

ea 

lis 

ll,35i;si» 

27 

"•LIE 

23 

JO 

SIM 

SO,  407,  aw 

5.1,  SM.  7110 
4g,»T.«U0 
W  152: 000 
M,20».320 

41,658.231 

333 

1 

Se.BM,lM 
44. !,-%  SM 

41, 100.  MO 
44.037,725 

i 

3B,  174, 023 

^ 

^i-               J 

The  nnraber  of  banks  passing  dividends  in  the  first  dividend  period 
of  1880  was  22G,  with  a  total  capital  of  830,407,200;  in  the  second  period 
tto  number  was  233,  with  a  capital  of  $26,331,150 ;  while  duriug  the 
last  five  years  the  avenige  unmljer  of  banks  semi-annually  passing  divi- 
dends on  account  of  losses  has  heen  270.  The  average  amount  of 
capital  upon  wlitch  no  diviilcuds  have  been  paid  dnring  that  tinio  is 
$42,266,244.  Froui  these  fiicts  it  follows  that,  for  a  coutiniious  period 
of  five  years,  about  oue-seveiith  of  tbe  whole  number  of  banks  in  o]>era- 
turn  have  paid  no  dividends,  and  that  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total 
Cl^tid  has  been  unremunerative. 

Tbia  percentage  to  capital  of  dividends  paid,  and  of  dividends  f 
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earnings  to  combined  capital  and  surplus,  is  given  by  similar  divisions 
in  the  following  table,  for  the  years  1878,  1870,  and  1880: 


\ 

187*8. 

1879. 

1880. 

Genjrrflpbical 
divisioDa. 

Divi.     dends  <o  S**™L'^ffi 
dendsto    capital    ^J^}^!^ 
capital.'  and  sur-    "^l*"*^- 
1     plus.     ,     P*""- 

Divi- 
dends to 
capital. 

Divi. 

dendH  to 

cap!  tall 

and  8ur- 

plus. 

Divi- 
dends to 
capital 
anil  sur- 
plus. 

Per  ct. 

5.5 
0.5 
C7 

7.0 

Earnings 

to  capital 

and  snr- 

plus. 

New  Enjcl&nd 
Sfateji 

Middle  States. 

Southern  States 

Western  SUtes 
and    Territo- 
ries  

PercL 

6.0 
7.0 
7.3 

9.0 

PereU 

5.5 
0.1 
6.2 

• 

7.8 

Per  ct. 

4.3 
4.9 

5.7 

no 

Perct. 

0.4 

7.9 
7.0 

O  1 

Perct. 

5.2 
0.1 
0.0 

7.5 

Per  ct. 

4.2 
5.8 
5.4 

7.1 

'Perct. 

0.8 
8.4 
7.8 

0.5 

PereL 
0.4 

a« 

7.0 

0.S 

'                     -  1 

United  States.. 

7.8 

0.2 

5.1 

7.0 

0.1 

5.5 

8.0 

a4 

7.9 

UNITED  STATES  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES  AND    NATIONAL  BANK  CIRCU- 
LATION. 

The  acts  of  February  25, 1862,  July  11, 1862,  and  March  3, 1863,  eacli 
authorized  the  issue  of  150  millions  of  dollars  of  legal-tender  notes,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  450  millions  of  dollars.  On  January  30,  1864,  the 
amount  of  such  notes  putstanding  was  $449,338,902,  which  was  the  high- 
est amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 

The  act  of  June  30, 1864,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  Unite<l ' 
States  notes  issued  or  to  oe  issued  should  not  exceed  400  millions  of 
dollars^  and  such  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  50  milUons,  as  may  be 
temporarily  required  for  the  redemj)tion  of  temporary  loans. 

The  act  of  April  12, 1866,  authorized  the  retiring  and  cancellation  of 
not  more  than  10  millions  of  legal  tender  notes,  within  six  montTis  from 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than  4  millions  in 
any  one  month;  and  under  this  act  the  amount  outstanding  was  so 
far  reduced  that  on  December  31, 1867,  the  amount  was  356  millions. 
On  February  4,  1868,  the  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  legal- 
tender  notes  was  prohibited,  leaving  the  last-named  amount  outstand- 
ing until  October  1, 1872.  Between  that  date  and  January  15, 1874, 
the  amount  was  increased  to  $382,070,815,  and  on  June  20,  1874,  the 
maximum  amount  was  fixed  at  $382,000,000 ;  section  6  of  the  act  of 
that  date  providing  that  "the  amount  of  United  States  notes  outstand- 
ing and  to  be  use<l  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  382  millions,  which  said  sum  shall  appear  in  each  monthly 
statement  of  the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  held  or  used 
as  a  reserve." 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1875,  authorized  an  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  national  banks  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  without 
respect  to  the  limit  previously  existing,  and  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  retire  legal- tender  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cent, 
of  the  national  bank  notes  thereafter  issued,  until  the  amount  of  such 
legal-tender  notes  outstanding  should  be  300  millions,  and  no  more. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  act  835,318,984  of  legal  tender  notes  were 
I'otireil,  leaving  the  amount  iu  circulation  on  May  31,  1878,  the  date  of 
the  rei)eal  of  the  act,  $346,081,016,  which  is  the  amount  now  outstand- 
ing. The  act  of  February  25,  1863,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  June  3, 
1864,  authorized  the  issue  of  300  millions  of  dollars  of  national  bank  cir- 
culation, which  amount  was  iiuTcasetl  by  the  act  of  July  12,  1870,  tx)  354 
millions.    The  act  of  June  20, 1874,  authorized  any  national  bank  desiring 
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to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  deposit  lawftd 
money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
nine  thousand  dollars,  and  to  withdraw  a  proportioMate  amount  of  bonds 
held  as  security  for  such  notes ;  and  the  act  of  January  14, 1876,  re- 
pealed all  pre\ious  provisions  restricting  the  aggregate  amount  of 
lotional  bank  circulation.  Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
June  20, 1874,  and  of  January  14, 1875,  which  autiioriz^  the  retirement 
and  reissue  of  national  bank  notes  at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks  the  cir- 
culation steailily  decreased  in  volume  until  the  year  1877,  the  total  de- 
crease in  this  interval  being $30,869,655.  Duringtheyear  endingNovem- 
ber  1, 1878^  there  was  an  increase  of  $4,216,684,  and  during  the  year 
ending  November  1, 1879,  an  increase  of  $14,742,603,  the  total  amount 
now  outstanding  being  $9,343,288  less  than  on  January  14, 1875.  • 

The  act  of  March  3, 1865  (section  6171  Eevised  Statutes),  which  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  the  legal  limit  of  bank  circulation  was  300  millions 
of  dollars,  proportioned  the  amount  to  be  issued  by  each  bank  to  the 
amount  of  its  capital.  Banks  having  a  capital  of  less  than  600  thousand 
dollars  were  limited  to  90  per  cent,  of  such  capital;  those  whose  capital 
was  between  500  thousand  doUars  and  one  million  to  80  per  cent.;  t&ose 
whose  capital  exceeded  one  million  and  was  less  than  three  millions,  to 
75  per  cent. ;  and  that  class  of  banks  whose  capital  exceeded  three  mill- 
ions, to  60  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

The  increase  in  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  during  the  present  year 
has  been  but  $6,783,864,  of  which  more  than  one-half  was  issued  to 
bsmks  recently  organized.  The  profit  upon  circulation  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  many  banks  have  re- 
duced their  bonds,  thus  retiring  a  part  of  their  circulation,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  existing  high  rates  of  premium,  which  premium 
is  now  equal  to  the  profits  upon  circulation  for  six  years.  While  the 
pr^ent  small  profit  upon  circulation  continues,  but  little  elasticity  in  the 
curreocy  can  be  expected.  The  New  York  i^ree-banking  act  authorized 
the  banks  of  that  State  to  issue  currency  without  regard  to  capital,  upon 
the  deposit  of  the  necessary  amount  of  bonds.  Such  legislation  by  Con- 
gress would  undoubtedly  give  elasticity  to  the  national  currency,  but  it 
would  also  stimulate  a  desire  to  organize  banks  of  circulation  only,  and 
it  is  not  recommended. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  authorizes  all  bank«  to  receive  cir- 
culation equal  to  the  full  amount  of  their  capital,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  original  bank  act.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  give  the  banks 
the  privilege  of  increasing  their  circulation  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capital,  if  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  such  an  increase  should  be 
desirable.  This  increase  would  not  probably  be  great,  for  the  amount 
of  circulation  outstanding  is  now  much  less  than  that  authorized  bylaw, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


<>eograpfaioa]  diviskms. 


Banks  having  capital  not 
exceeding  $500,000. 


"Smr  Eaeland  States 

MiddUf  State** 

Soulhem  States ' 

VrM#-ni  Sta  t«-« I 

Pacific  State*  and  T^rri- 
Ujfi«»« 

UKilt«d  State.s 


Issued. 


Uncalled 
for. 


Banks  having  capital 
exceeding  |500,000. 


Issued. 


$79. 322, 430  $7,  046,  703  i^3, 014,  COO 

H2,  »40.  95r,  I  9.  291,  590  29,  G«l,  740 

'Si.  1 02,  9p5  I  2,  G'20,  845  '     1 ,  ^70, 000 

52, 2«4, 710  '  11,  020, 090  5, 707,  380 


Uncalled 
for. 


ToUl. 


Issued. 


ITncalled 
for. 


$11,485,238  $122,330,930  1  $18,5.12,001 


21,094,833  112,  «22;  C95  so;  38C,  423 

510, 000  24, 632, 9R">  i  3, 130, 845 

4,552,620  57,992,090  I  10, 173,  .310 

I  '  I 

3  244,700          935,800          040,000  |        500,000  3,884,700  1,495,800 


240,955,780  ,  31,515,088     80,413,630     38,202,6«1  \  321,369,400       6»,  71 8,379 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  bimks  akeady  organieed  and  in  operation  are 
entitled  to  receive  nearly  70  millions  of  additional  circulation,  whenever 
they  may  see  fit  to  deposit  United  States  bonds  to  secure  it.  This  table 
also  shows  that  the  profit  upon  circulation  is,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
very  small,  otherwise  the  banks  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  issuing  additional  notes.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of  banl^ 
with  capital  exceeding  500  tiiousand  dollars,  that  would  find  it  conven- 
ient during  the  fiE^  season  of  the  year,  when  currency  is  in  demand,  to 
in<»:'ease  thdr  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  bonds,  to 
the  amount  of  their  capital  if  authorized  to  do  so,  and  tiie  passage  of  the 
biU  now  pending  is  recommended. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  $104,075,752  of  legal- 
tender  •notes  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  national  ba^s, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  circulation,  and  $87,329,415  of  bank 
notes  have  been  redeemed,  destroyed  and  retired. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  and  kinds  of  outstanding 
paper  currency  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  national  banks,  on  Am- 
gust  31, 1805,  when  the  public  debt  readied  its  maximum,  and  annually 
tiiereafter  at  the  dates  named,  with  the  curr^icy  price  of  gold  and  the 
gold  price  of  currency  at  the  same  dates : 


TMt, 


JWknaay  I, 
Janmary  1, 
J^tiaxy  1, 
Jatinftry  I, 
JAniiarj  1, 
Jniiary  1, 
JaoQAry  1^ 
Janoaiy  1, 
JiuiiAry  1, 
jMkXuay  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
January  1, 
Jannatv  1, 
KovemWr 


1865... 
1806... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869. ., 
1870... 
18n... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1,1880. 


United  States  issues. 


Lef^  tender 
notes. 


425. 
380. 
356, 
356, 
356. 
856, 
867, 
858, 
378, 
882, 
871, 
366, 
349. 
346, 
346, 
346, 


553,912 
839,319 
276,160 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
500,000 
657,907 
401,702 
000,000 
827,220 
0.55,084 
943, 776 
681, 016 
681,  016 
681,016 


Old  de. 
nttnd 
notes. 


$402,965 

892,070 

221,632 

159,127 

128,098 

113,098 

101,  086 

92,801 

84,387 

79,637 

72,817 

69,642 

65,462 

63,  .532 

62, 0;{5 

61,350 

60,825 


Fractional 
currency. 


$26, 344. 742 
26,000,420 
28, 732, 812 
3],  697,  683 
34, 215, 715 
39,762,664 
39, 995, 089 
40,  767, 877 
46, 722, 061 
48,  644,  792 
46,  390,  598 
44, 147,  072 
26,  348, 2Wi 
17,  764, 109 
16,  lOrf,  159 
15,  674,  304 
7, 181,  861 


Kotes  of  na- 
tional banks 
including 
gold  notes. 


$176, 
298, 
299. 
299, 
299, 
299, 
306, 
328, 
JJ44, 
350, 
354, 
346, 
321, 
'  321, 
:  323, 

•lAO 

343, 


213, 056 
588, 419 
846,206 
747,560 
629,322 
904,029 
307,  672 
465, 431 
582,  812 
848,  2:^0 
128,250 
479.  7.56 
595, 606 
672.  505 
791,674 
387,336 
834,107 


•^W*f>t». 


$635, 
750, 
709, 
687, 
689, 
695. 
702, 
736, 
748. 
777, 
782. 
762, 
714. 
689, 
686, 
704, 
697, 


615,  674 
820,228 
076,860 
604.279 
973,136 
779,791 
403, 847 
826,109 
947,167 
874,  367 
591,166 
523,690 
064,358 
443,922 
042,884 
804.006 
757,  809 


Currency 

prios  o{ 

$100  gold. 


$144  26 
144  60 
133  00 
183  26 
135  00 
120  00 
110  75 
100  50 
112  00 
110  25 
112  60 
112  75 
107  00 
102  87 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


Gold  price 
or$lM 

CQITCBOy. 


$$0  83 

t»20 
76  n 
75  04 
74  07 
83 
90 
91  S2 
80  28 
00  70 
88  80 
88O0 
93  46 
07  21 
100  00 
100  00 
100 


The  amount  of  additional  circulation  issued  for  the  year  ending  liTo- 
veniber  1, 1880,  was  113,402,215;  the  amount  issued  to  banks  organized 
during  the  year  was  $3,662,200;  the  amount  retired  was  $6,618,351,  the 
actual  increase  for  the  year  being  $6,783,864.  During  the  year  ending 
November  1. 1880,  lawful  money  to  the  amount  of  $13,845,866  was  de- 
posited witn  the  Treasurer  to  retire  circulation,  of  which  amount 
$947,326  was  deposited  by  banks  in  liquidation.  The  amount  previously 
deposited  under  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  was  $72,786,458,  and  by  banks 
in  liquidation  $17,443,428,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  balance  of  $3,813,675 
remaining  from  deposits  made  by  liquidating  banks  prior  to  the  passage 
of  that  act.  Deducting  from  the  total,  $107,889,427,  the  amount  of  cir- 
culating  notes  redeemed  and  destroyed  without  reissue  ($87,329,415), 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  November  1, 1880, 
$20,660,012  of  lawful  money  for  the  redemption  and  retirement  of  b^ik 
circulation. 

l?he  following  table  exhibits  by  States  the  issue  and  retiremeiLt  of 
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fficolfttion  during  the  year  etiding  November  1,  1880,  and  the  total 
iDOQiit  isdaed  and  retired  since  June  20, 1874: 


StAi«a  ftnd  Territories. 


CiroulAtioii  retired. 


Circulation 
issued. 


iMBf 

levHaaipfthire 

Xanuhtisette 

IketeUlftnd 

CMMeticst 

IfwTork i.... 

Iwr  Jersey 

htesrlTanift 

lUtirare 

Mfrrbod 

flWHctofColnmbia. 
Tggiaa  ■♦...*....... 

^    ViiTsfaitA 

tCarolina 

Csrolllia 

OMft 

fhR& 

liibaia 

■MdKippi ;.*.. 


T«ii 


(lbl». 


Im.. 


WfOD 


$127,500 

127,350 

3,093,885 

464, 770 

74. 110 

1,898,160 

10,500 

2, 030,  890 

59,000 

378,750 

1,000 

126, 000 

168,  440 

18,000 

40,  noo 

49,500 
27,000 


1,000 
252,000 
27,000 
211,500 
112,370 
153,000 
704,600 
365,800 
488,790 
522,600 
153,000 
1243,000 


36,000 


tTnder  act  of 
J  one  20, 1874. 


f8,565 

1.869 

30,537 

493,667 

102,279 

229,155 

1, 099,  880 

141,  452 

370,085 


62,041 
15,260 
43.550 
28,140 
02,486 
16,304 
7,505 


36,235 


98,920 


8,722 

65,398 

13, 155 

83,216 

245, 521 

560,747 

100.949 

]2.'>,946 

50,786 

26,490 

49.150 


9»274 


Ofliqaidating 
banks. 


125.554 

6.850 

21.947 

9,397 

2,164 

2,865 

162, 211 

46,  301 

90.789 


8,307 
15,452 
38,200 
15,126 
18,080 


12,128 


7,783 

75 

13,770 

3,655 

130 

84,896 

28,077 

102,674 

U5, 674 

111,  879 

154.551 

35,984 

62,555 

66,207 

31,385 

49,436 

2,701 

230 


TotaL 


134,119 

8.219 

52,484 

603,064 

104.443 

232,080 

1,882,007 
187, 7W 
461,474 


6S,348 
80,711 

65, 5W 
16,301 
19,888 


44,018 

75 

112,090 

8,655 

8,853 

100, 2M 

41,2$8 

185, 89» 

361,195 

672,626 

351,600 

161,880 

103, 841 

92, 607 

80,585 

49,tf8 

11,975 


». 

SSnair.!! 

Blkota^^ 

^faini 


117, 000 
45,000 


12,165 
3,829 


12,188 
8,829 


J^P^ 

VTO*"*!*--  i. ..-.-- - 

wmriered  to  this  office  and  retired 

.     total 

^h  frorti  Jane 20, 1874,  to  October  31, 1879. . 
Nootdertd  t«  thia  office  betireeu  same  dated . 

t«W  issued  and  retired  from  Jnne  20, 1874, 
W0ctob«r31.1880 ; 


67,500 

3,600 

45,000 

70,500 


26,687 


480,600 


13,402,215  I 
78.346.060  I 


4,  873, 890 
66,  261, 458 


91,74«,275 


71, 135, 348 


1, 319, 163 
14,  874, 904 


16, 194, 067 


28.887 


425,298 


6, 618, 351 
81, 136, 362 
11,369,588 


99,124,295 


LOST  OB  UNBEDEEMED  BAKTK  KOTES. 

In  his  report  for  1875  the  Comptroller  gave  some  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  percentage  of  bank  notes  not  presented  for  redemption  under 
State  laws.  Returns  were  given  for  286  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  included  thirty  banks  now  in  operation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  either  as  State  or  national  institutions.  The  maximum  atnount  of 
QTculation  issued  to  the  286  banks  was  $50,754,515,  and  the  total  circu- 
lation then  outstanding  was  $1,330,337,  showing  that  the  proportion  of 
nnredeemed  circulation  was  2.63  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  issued, 
fte  majdmum  amount  of  circulation  issued  to  the  thirty  banks  in  the 
eib;  of  New  York  was  $7,763,010,  and  the  amount  remaining  unredeemed 
a  October,  1875,  wa«  $142,365.   The  perceotage  of  that  unred^med  to 
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that  issued  was  1.83.  The  lowest  percentage  of  unredeemed  circulation 
was  0.58,  upon  an  issue  of  $241,174.  The  highest  was  4.81,  upon  an 
issue  of  $123,974,  seventeen  banks  of  the  thirty  reporting  the  per- 
centage of  unredeemed  notes  outstanding  at  kvss  than  two  per  cent. 
In  his  report  for  1876  the  following  table  was  given,  showing  the 
greatest  amount  of  circulation  issued  to  707  banks  organized  under  the 
laws  of  twelve  different  States,  the  amount  outst-anding,  and  the  per- 
centage unredeemed,  which  was  2.35  only. 


states. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaMa«bii  setts.. 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

•    Totals  . . . , 


Number  • 

Greatest  cir- 

Circulation 

Percent- 

or  banks. 

culation. 
$3,375,130 

outstanding. 
$53,102 

dee 

smed. 

29 

l.G 

27 

2,  520,  33J) 

35,  ceo 

1.4 

16 

.3, 143,  348 

37, 027 

1.2 

41 

10,980,357 

A«*^i  yOTr 

2.3 

44 

C,  369,  052 

158,8.34 

2.5 

53 

12.  R50,  554 

253,190 

2.0 

2SC 

.50, 754,  515 

1, 330, 337 

2.C 

25 

7.111,047 

162,  961 

2.3 

'» 

950, 770 

35,401 

a.7 

10 

6,  847, 844 

172, 669 

2.r* 

2.-) 

2,190,381 

01^340 

2.8 

140 

7,  505,  409 

134,747 

1.8 

707  I     114,071,340  '        2,696,282 


2.4 


The  following  table  gives  similar  information  in  reference  to  the 
national  -banks  which  failed  prior  to  the  year  1870,  to  the  year  1873, 
and  to  the  year  1874 : 


Name  and  location  of  bank. 


Receiver  ap-  Circulation  ^iJif,^^?/' .  ^"„!,^ 
Tinint*.*!  iMHiied      I    o«t Stand-    age  unro- 

pointetl.      I     wsuea.     l    ^^^  '  deemw!. 


First  National  Bank,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

Venango  National  Bank,  Franklin,  Pa 

Merchants'  Nat ional  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C 

First  National  Bank,  Medina,  N.  Y 

Tennessee  National  Bank,  Memphis,  Tenn ■ 

First  National  Bank,  Selma,  Ala 

First  National  Bank,  New  Orleans,  La 

National  Unadilla  Bank,  Unadilla.  N.  Y 

Fanners  andCitizena'  National  Bank,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Croton  National  Bank,  Now  York,  N.  Y 

First  National  Bank,  Bethel,  Conn 

First  National  Bank,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

National  Bank,  Vicksbnrg,  Miss  

First  National  Bank,  Rockford,  111 

First  National  Bank  of  Nevada,  Austin,  Nev 


Apr. 

May 

May 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Fi'b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Oct. 


14, 1865 
1,1H06; 
8, 1860  ' 
13,1807 
21, 1807 
30, 1867 

20. 1867  • 
20, 1807 

0. 1807 

1. 1807 

28. 1868 

3. 1808 
24,1808 

15. 1869 
14, 1869 


Totals  and  average  percentage  to  1870 


Ocean  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Union  S(iuare  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eighth  National  Bank,  New  York,  X.  Y 

Fourth  National  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Waverlv  National  Bank,  Waverly,  N.  Y 

First  National  Bank,  Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Scandinavian  National  Bank,  (/hicago,  111 

Wallkill  National  Bank,  Middletown,  N.  Y 


—  I 


Dec.  13, 
Dec.  15, 
Dec.  15, 
Dec.  20, 
Ai)r.  2.3, 
May  2, 
Dec.  12, 
Dec.  31, 


1871 
1.H71 
1871 
lh71 
1H72 
1H72 
1H72 
1872 


Totals  and  average  percentage  to  1873 


Crescent  City  National  Bank,  New  Orleans,  La Mar.  IS,  1 873 

Ath^ntic  National  Bauk,  New  York,  N,  Y Apr.  28, 1 873 

First  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C Sept.  19, 1873 

National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  New  York,  N.Y    Sept.  22, 1H73 

Merchants'  National  Bank.  Petersburg,  Va Se])t.  25, 1873 

First  National  Bank,  l»etersburg.  Va ,  Sipt .  25, 1873 

Firwt  National  Bank,  Manntield,  Ohio I  Ort.    18, 1873 

New  Orleans  Natiuual  Banking  Association,  New 

Orleans.  La Oct.   23, 1873 

First  National  Bank,  (Carlisle,  Pa ( K:t .   24, 1  hT.j 

First  National  Bank,  And€'r>K»n,  lud Sow  2.3, 1x73 

First  Natioiuil  Bank,  Topelca,  Kans '  Dec.  10, 1873 

Totals  and  average  percentage  to  1 874 I 


$44,000 

85,000 

180,  000 

40,000 

9U,  000 

8.5,  000 

180,000 

100.000 

253.  900 

IhO,  000 

20,  300 

90,  000 

2.5.  .500 

4.5,  000 

129,  700 


60.000 
4.'),  (MiO 
45,  000 
U0,000 


5,  591).  893 


$334 

.397 : 

1,226 
298  I 
520 
008  I 

1,K45  I 
380  I 

1,905  I 
729 
246 

rm 

151 

512 

1.879 


1,554.400 

800,  0(H) 

50,  000 

243,  393 

179,000  I 

71,tKM)  I 

4."),  000 

i:r».  000 

118,900 

3, 196,  093  ' 

4.50,  000 
100,  000 
4.50,  000 
234,  000 
300,  000 
179,200 
90,  000 


11,628 


16,208 
CK9 
4,  K57 
3,  M>5 
1,  797 
800 
2, 298 
3,  442 


4.5.  044 


16, 120 
2.743 
24,037 
11,713 
28,  2.50 
13,790 

5,  ;ao 

17,  500 
2, 700 
2.  556 
0.400 


.74 
.47 
.68 
.75 

.72 

i.ai 

.   I.> 

.41 
.94 
,  C.5 
.GO 
1.12 
1. 45 


.75 


2.03 
1.38 
2.00 
2.13 
2.53 
1.01 
1.70 
2.89 


1.43 


3.58 
2.74 
.5.47 
fi.Ol 
7.85 
7.  CD 
5.92 

4.86 
6.00 
5.68 
7.18 


177.  449 


3.17 
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From  this  tabic  it  will  be  s^een  that  the  hi^rhest  amount  of  circulation 
issued  to  fifteen  national  banks  which  failed  i)reviou8  to  1870  was 
21,554,400,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on  November  1,  1880,  was 
$11,628,  the  proportion  of  notes  remaiuinji;  unredeemed  being  only  0.75 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  issued.  The  percentage  of  notes  unredeemed  of 
the  same  banks  on  November  1, 1875,  was  1.39,  in  1870, 1.35,  in  1878, 0.86, 
and  in  ISSO,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  0.75 ;  showing  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  these  banks.  The  total  amount  issued  to 
twenty-tbree  national  banks,  in  which  are  included  the  fifteen  banks, 
already  mentioned,  which  failed  previous  to  the  year  1873,  was  $3,196,693, 
and  the  amount  outstanding  on  November  1, 1880,  was  $45,644,  the  pro- 
portion of  notes  remaining  unredeemed  being  but  1.43  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  issued.  The  total  amount  outstanding  of  the  notes  of  these 
banks  ha^  been  reduced  $11,430  since  Xo vernier  1, 1878,  and  the  per- 
centage reduced  from  1.78  to  1.43.  The  total  amount  issued  to  thirty- 
four  national  banks  which  failed  prior  to  1874  was  $5,599,893,  and  the 
amount  outstanding  on  November  1, 1880,  was  $177,449,  the  propor- 
tion of  notes  unredeemed  being  3.17  per  cent,  of  the  amoimt  issued. 

Of  the  circulation  of  fifty-one  national  banks  in  voluntaiy  liquidation 
previous  to  1870,  amounting  to  $5,832,940,  there  yet  remains  outstand- 
ing $117,467,  or  2.01  per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  issued;  of  the  cir- 
cidation  of  seventy-five  banks  in  liquidation  prior  to  1872,  amount- 
ing to  $8,648,980,  there  remains  outstanding  $177,075,  which  is  equal 
to  a  pei-centage  of  2.05 ;  of  a  circulation  of  eighty-nine  banks  in  liqui- 
dation prior  to  1873,  in  amount  $10,764,080,  there  remains  outstanding 
$232,879,  or  2.17  per  cent,  of  the  amount  issued ;  and  of  the  circulation 
of  one  hundred  and  five  banks  in  liquidation  prior  to  1874,  in  amoimt 
$12,709,100,  there  remains  outstanding  $326,568,  or  2.58  per  cent  of  the 
amount  issued. 

The  percentage  of  the  fifty-one  national  banks  in  voluntary  liquida- 
tion pre\ious  to  1870,  which  is  now  2.01,  in  1878  was  2.59 ;  the  percent- 
age of  seventy-five  banks  in  liquidation  prior  to  1872,  which  is  now 
2.05,  in  1878  was  2.63;  and  the  percentage  of  eighty-nine  banks  in  liqui- 
dation i>rior  to  1873  is  now  2.17,  which  in  1878  was  2.82. 

These  statistics  show  a  rapid  reduction  during  the  last  two  years  in 
the  amount  of  outstanding  circulation  of  banks  which  have  ceased  to  do 
business,  and  they  indicate  that  the  final  loss  upon  the  notes  of  national 
banks  will  not  exceed  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  demand  Treasury  notes,  payable  in  gold  coin,  issued 
from  July  17,  1861,  to  December  31, 1862,  was  $60,000,000,  in  denomi- 
nations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollars,  and  the  amount  outstanding  on 
November  1  last,  was  $60,825,  the  proportion  unredeemed  being  but 
httle  more  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.— $8,882  having  been  redeemed 
within  the  last  five  years. 

The  highest  outstanding  amoimt  of  legal-tender  notes  of  the  first  issue 
was  $449,479,222,  on  February  3,  1864.  The  amount  of  these  notes 
outstanding  on  November  1, 1880,  was  $14,947,895,  or  3.33  per  cent,  of 
the  highest  amount  issued.  The  issues  of  Treasury  notes  of  the  series 
of  1869  and  1874  have  not  been  as  largely  reduced.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  large  amoimts  of  thci  legal-tender  notes  have  been 
held  for  years  by  the  national  banks  as  reserve,  and  have  not  therefore 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  destruction  and  replacement  by  sub- 
sequent issues.  As  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  held  by  the  national 
banks  as  reserves  has  been  recently  largely  displaced  by  coin,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  amount  of  the  early  issues  of  these  notes  will  be  speedily 
reduced. 
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These  tables  are  given  somewhat  in  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing  the  belief,  very  generally  entertained,  that  the  proportion  of  oiroti- 
Uting  notes  outstanding  which  will  ultimately  be  lost  or  destroyed  is 
much  greater  than  is  shown  therein.  It  is  also  believed  by  many  that 
the  loss  of  such  notes  is  a  gain  to  the  bank  which  issues  them.  The 
Comptroller  receives  frequent  letters  of  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  and 
tiieretbre  repeats  the  following  paragraph,  which  waa  given  in  a  former 
rei)ort:  • 

^<  Section  5222  of  theBevised  Statutes  requires  that  all  national  banks 
which  go  into  voluntary  liquidation  shall,  within  six  months  thereafter, 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  an  amount  of  lawful  money  equal  to  the  amount  of 
their  circulating  notes  outstanding.  The  law  also  requires  that  full  provis- 
icm  shall  be  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes  of  any  insol* 
vent  bank  before  a  dividend  is  made  to  its  creditors.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  association  can  close  up  its  business  without  first  providing  for  the 
payment  of  all  its  circulating  notes,  and  that  the  amount  deposited  for  their 
redemption  must  remain  in  the  Treasury  until  the  last  outstanding  note 
shall  have  been  presented.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  government,  and 
not  the  bank,  receives  all  the  benefit  arising  from  lost  or  unredeemed 
circulating  notes." 

LOAKS  AND  BATES  OF  INTEBEST  OF  NEW  TOBK  OITT  BANKS. 

The  following  table  contains  a  classification  of  the  loans  of  the  na- 
tional banks  in  New  York  City  for  the  last  five  years : 


LoftiM  Md  difOoonU. 

Octobers, 
1876. 

October  1, 
1877. 

October  1, 
1878. 

Octobers, 
1879. 

October  1, 

mo. 

47  banks. 

47  banks. 

47  banks. 

47  banks. 

47KaBka. 

All  Andonod  oftiMr  •••••••••••• 

$95, 510, 811 

W,  634, 533 

«,  277, 492 

68, 740, 574 

536,803 

4, 681,  670 

1.852,044 

$02, 618, 776 

15,  800, 540 

4, 763, 448 

48,  a76, 633 

407,524 

4,310.014 

2,  786, 456 

$83,924,338 

17.297,475 

7,  003, 085 

51, 153, 021 

786,  514 

6,  752, 181 

2, 670, 371 

$81, 530, 190 

32.4ai«99« 

8,286,625 

78,062,086 

670, 021 

$107.0581800 

On  AliifflA-naiii#nM>^r. . . r...... 

27. 75S.  16) 

On  I .  B.  bonds  on  demand  — 
Ob  oihor  stock,  Ac.,  on  demand. 

On  real-estate  security 

Pavable  in  irold  ............... 

8,915,077 

0^6M;083 

1.330,518 

■«  " T mvtv  MA  ^ v**4   ............... 

All  other  loans 

4.821,210 

1, 7S1, 917 

Totals 

184, 243, 225 

169, 162, 391 

169, 585, 980       195, 851, 909 

388.418,501 

The  average  rate  of  interest  in  'New  York  City  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  from  1874  to  1880,  as  ascertained  from  data  derived  from  the  Jour* 
nal  of  Commerce  and  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  wafi  as 
follows: 

1874,  oall  loans,  3. 8  per  cent. ;  oommorcial  paper,  6. 4  por  c«nt. 
1H75,  call  loans,  3. 0  per  cent. ;  conimoreial  paper,  .'').  6  per  cent. 

1876,  call  loans,  3. 3  per  cent. ;  commercial  paper,  5.  3  per  cent. 

1877,  call  loans,  3. 0  per  cent. ;  commercial  pajter,  5. 2  per  ceiit. 
1S78,  call  loans,  4.  4  per  cent. ;  eounnercial  paper,  r>.  1  per  cent. 
1879, eall  loans,  4. 4  per  cent. ;  connuercial  paper,  4. 4  percent. 
1880,  call  loans,  4. 9  i>er  cent. ;  commercial  paper,  5. 3  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  same 
years  was  as  follows : 


Dnring  the 
Dnring  the 
Dnring  the 
During  the 
During  the 
Dnring  the 
During  the 


calendar  year  ending  Deeemher  31, 1^4, 3. 69  per  cent, 
calendar  year  ending  Deeemher  31, 1^75,  3.  23  j»er  cent, 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  lH7(),*i.  01  per  cent, 
calendar  year  ending  December  31,  IH77, 2. 91  per  cent, 
calendar  year  ending  December  31, 1H78, 3. 78  per  cent, 
calendar  year  ending;  Deeember  31, 1^79,2. 50  per  cent, 
liscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1860, 2.  ti3  per  cent. 
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Th«  rate  of  interest  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  November  36  of  th© 
present  yeaar,  as  quoted  in  the  Daily  Bulletin,  was,  on  call  lo^ns,  6 
per  cent.,  and  on  commercial  paper  of  the  best  grade,  from  5  tO  $i 
percent. 

The  rate  of  interest  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  November  29, 1877, 
was  4  per  cent.  On  January  30, 1878,  it  was  2  per  cent,  firom  which 
date  to  October  14, 1878,  there  were  seven  changes,  and,  with  a  single 
exception,  on  May  29,  a  gradual  increase.  The  rate  was  fixed  at  tiie 
date  last  named  at  6  per  cent,  and  reduced  on  November  21, 1878,  to 
5  per  cent,  since  which  time  there  have  been  dianges  in  the  rate  a9  fol- 
lows :  On  January  15. 1879, 4  per  cent. ;  on  the  29th  of  the  same  montb 
3  per  cent. ;  on  Marcn  12  it  was  reduced  to  2^  per  cent.,  and  again  on 
April  9  to  2  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  remained  until  November  7, 1879, 
when  it  was  increased  to  3  per  cent,  which  was,  also,  at  that  time,  the 
rate  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

On  June  17, 1880,  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  reduced  to 
2|  per  cent,  which  is  the  present  rate.  The  London  rate  oi  interest, 
outside  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was,  on  October  25,  on  call  loans,  1^  per 
cent,  on  three  months'  time,  IJ,  and  on  six  months'  time,  2J;  the  beat 
bills  having  actually  been  placed  i  per  cent  below  the  rate  of  the  Bftpk 
of  England. 

The  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  France,  which  on  October  16, 1878, 
was  raised  from  2  per  cent  to*3  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1879,  and  then  raised  to  3  per  cent  on  the  23d  of  the  followijig 
October.  The  rate  was  reduced  to  2J  per  cent,  on  April  2, 1880,  and 
advanced  on  October  14  to  3J  per  cent.,  which  is  the  present  rate.  The 
average  rate  of  discount  during  the  year  1879  was  2.58  per  cent. 

Hie  rate  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  was  reduced  from  5J  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  on  October  6,  and  to  4^  per  cent,  on  October  18  last 

The  mai'ket  discount  rates  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Frankfort,  during 
the  mouth  of  October, were  about  4  i)er  cent. 

REDEMPTION  OF  NATIONAL-BANK  CUREENOY. 

The  expense  of  redeeming  the  national-bank  currency  bears  oppress- 
ively in  one  respect  upon  the  banks  in  operation,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  proportionate  snare  of  the  cost  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  associa* 
tions  which  are  either  reducing  their  circulation,  have  goue  into  liquida* 
tion,  or  have  become  insolvent;  the  banks  continuing  business  having  of 
course  no  interest  whatever  in  the  circulation  thus  redeemed. 

The  Treasury  has  for  a  long  time  had  the  use  of  a  permanent  fund 
belonging  to  the  assets  of  banks  which  are  insolvent  It  has  also  a 
large  fund  deposited  by  banks  which  have  gone  into  voluntary  liquida- 
tion, or  have  deposited  legal-tender  notes  for  the  jmi-pose  of  reducing 
their  circulation.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Treasui'er  for  No- 
vember 1  last,  the  sum  of  these  two  funds  then  amounted  to  $20,042,0313, 
the  whole  of  the  currency  balance  at  tliat  date  being  but  $30,840,820. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  these  funds,  which  is  a  great  convenience  to 
the  Treasury  when  the  currency  balance  is  at  a  low  i)oint,  the  govern- 
ment, under  existing  law,  receives  the  whole  gain  arising  from  lost  or 
unredeemed  notes  of  the  national  banks,  which  gain  will  ultimately 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum — certainly,  with  no  more  than  the  present 
amount  of  circulation,  to  not  less  than  $3,500,000.  Any  large  national 
bank  in  New  York  City  would,  on  these  tenns,  gladly  undertake  the 
redemption  of  all  the  notes  presented  for  that  purpose  at  the  commer- 
cial center — ^which  is  the  only  appropriate  x>hi<30  for  the  redemption 
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bank  notes — without  any  charge  therefor  to  the  banks  whose  notes 
are  redeemed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  hiw  now  in  force  on  this 
subject  be  amended,  and  that  the  cost  of  redemption  shall  be  assessed 
in  such  manner  as  that  the  banks  in  operation  shall  pay  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  own  notes  only,  the  remaining  cost  being  borne  by 
the  government.  Moreover,  the  government  has  for  fifteen  years  re- 
ceive annually  an  average  sum  of  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
in  taxes  upon  deposits,  under  a  system  unknown  elsewhere  in  any  conn- 
try ;  and  it  is  certainly  only  just  that  it  should  bear  the  expense  of  the 
redemption  of  those  circulating  notes  from  which  it  alone  receives  the 
entire  benefit. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  i)rovides  that  every  national 
bank  "  shall,  at  all  times,  keep  and  have  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  in  lawfid  money  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  equal  to 
five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  redemptiou 
of  such  circulation."  Since  the  passage  of  this  act  the  banks  have,  as 
a  rule,  maintained  their  redemption  fund,  and  their  circulating  notes 
have  been  promptly  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  without  expense  to  the 
government. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  national-bank  notes  re- 
ceived for  redemption  monthly,  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  for 
the  year  ending  November  1, 1880,  and  the  amount  received  for  the 
same  period  at  the  redemption  agency  of 'the  Treasury,  together  with 
the  total  amount  received  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874 : 


Honths. 


November. 
Decfflnber . 


1879. 


1880. 


January... 
yebniary. . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Au^st  ... 
September 
October  . . . 


Received  by  Comptroller. 


From  na- 
tional banks 
for  reiasue 
or  aurren* 
der. 


From  re-   iXotes  of  na- 


Fndcract 


demption    tionalbanks  ^V  t™  .>n 
agency  for    in  liquida-  i  ""^  "^"P;  ^^' 
reissue.    I       tion.       I 


Total. 


$8,  620  I  $1,  502, 700 
10, 725  i    1, 717, 000 


9,620 
50.240 
18, 160 
.11,300 
17, 630 

22,  :joo 

25,460 
14, 915 
24,800 
10,  200 


2.134. 
2.478. 

•>  ooo 

2,  057, 
3,654, 
4.4.35, 
2.732, 
2,  522, 
2,461, 
2,406, 


100 
500 
rtOQ 
200 
000 
600 
400 
500 
000 
800 


$75,  510 
86,690 


53.  .545 
IHfl,  fi46 

8X.735 
105,  234 
151,877 
276,  609 

70,  tm 
129,  790 

90,  630 


$218,090   $1,804,920 
144,492  I    1,958,907 


338, 142 
388,  009 
322, 485 
4-29,  570 
711.987 
9f.2,  207 
500,014 
302.  742 
541,5'.'8 
149, 153 


2.  535, 407 
3, 106,  .505 
2, 751,  880 

2,  02.'},  310 

4.  .5:^5,  404 

5.  096. 866 

3.  329,  081 
2.  969.  947 
3,117,958 
2,  566, 15:{ 


243,970  30,424,300;  1,319,163   5,009,085  36,996,518 


Total 

Koceived  from  June  20, 1874, ; 
to  October  31, 1879 ;  12,423,225  356,880,855     14.749,912     60,336,423   4.50.399,415 


.Received  at 
jtlic  rcdemp* 
lion  agency. 


^,  251, 634 
2,922,400 


5.641,102 
3. 960, 505 
3, 144. 81 1 
4, 006. 205 
7. 554, 66d 
7,  808, 361 
4, 709. 894 
3. 469, 8A4 
3. 348, 6;W 
3. 708, 448 


53, 526, 723 
984, 486, 202 


Grandtotal .12,667,195  387,314,155     16,069.075     71.:M."),508  487,395,933  ,1.038.013,014 

\ • : \ 


From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  to  November  1, 1880,  there 
was  received  at  the  redemptiou  agency  of  the  Trciisury  $1,038,013,014  of 
national-bank  currency.  The  receipts  readied  the  highest  point  (hiring 
the  year  ending  November  1, 1877,  when  they  amounted  to  $229,308,507, 
since  which  date  they  have  steadily  decreased;  being  for  the  year  1878, 
$202,499,740,  for  1879,  $117,191,990,  and  for  18S0,  l)ut  $53,520,722. 

At  this  Office,  the  maximum  yearly  receipts  of  currency  for  redemiition 
was  reached  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1875,  when  the  afiiouut 
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was  $140,577,505.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  each  succeeding  year, 
but  the  percentage  has  been  much  less  as  compared  with  the  decroase 
at  the  redemption  agency. 

Daring  the  year  ending  November  1, 1880,  there  was  received  at  the 
redemption  agency  of  the  Treasury  J^53,52G,000  of  national-bank  notes, 
of  which  amount,  $24,312,000,  or  about  45  per  cent.,  was  received  from 
the  banks  in  New  York  City,  and  $5,682,000,  or  about  10  per  cent., 
from  Boston.  The  amount  received  Irom  Philadeli)hia  was  $3,531,000; 
from  Baltimore,  $499,000;  Pittsburgh,  $597,000;  Cincinnati,  $864,000 ; 
Chicago,  $1,937,000;  Saint  Louis,  $446,000;  Providence,  $1,229,000. 
The  amount  of  circulating  notes  fit  for  circulation  returned  by  the  agency 
to  the  banks  of  issue  during  the  year  was  $15,010,700.  The  total 
amount  received  by  the  Comptroller  for  destruction,  from  the  re<lemp- 
tion  agency  and  from  the  national  banks  direct,  was  $35,677,355.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,966,700  were  issues  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
$3,088,611,  of  Boston ;  $1,398,800,  of  Philadelphia ;  $1,207,489,  of  Prov- 
^ence ;  $556,550,  of  Baltimore ;  $661,738,  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  of  each 
of  the  other  principal  cities  less  than  $500,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  amount  of  national-bank 
Dotee,  of  each  denomination,  which  have  been  issued  and  redeemed 
smce  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  the  number  and  amount  out- 
standing on  November  1,  1880: 


Number. 


Doi  ominatioiLa. 


Amount. 


lasued.         Redeemed.     Outstanding. 


rtres 

Tai» 

Twenties 

Tlfli^i 

()■«  bmidreds. . 
¥tt9  bondreds . 
Dae  thousands . 


23,167, 

7.747. 

09, 131, 

27,203, 

8,266, 

1,253, 

87», 

20, 

0. 


677 
510  ' 
976 
168  , 
308 
865  ' 
400  * 
763 
363 


20,875, 

7,143, 

40, 149, 

15, 821. 

4,484, 

825, 

610, 

19, 
6, 


215 

880 
824 
110 
820 
499 
601 
484 
124 


Isaaed. 


2,202,462 

603.630 

19,  982, 152 

11,382,058  I 

3, 781, 578 

428, 360 

208.889 

1,  279 

230 


Totol 


♦23. 167, 
15,495, 

345,659. 

272,031, 

1C5, 327, 

62,693, 

87,049, 

10, 381, 

6,363, 


677 
038 
880 
680 
960 
250 
000 
500 
000 


Kedeemed.   i  Ouistandins. 


$20, 875, 215 
14, 287, 778 
245, 740, 120 
158, 211. 100 
89,606,400 
41, 274,  950 
61,060,100 
0.742,000  i 
6, 124, 000  i 
*-15,129  ! 


$2,292,402 

1,207,260 

09. 910, 760 

113, 820, 580 

75, 631,  560 

21, 418, 300 

26,888,900 

630,500 

239.000 

*+15,12» 


137,677,210  I      98,936,566  1      38,740,653       989,068.985  1    647,005,534;      342,003,451 


*  Portions  of  notes  lost  or  destroyed. 

A  table  showing  the  number  and  denominations  of  the  national-bank 
notes  issued  and  redeemed,  and  the  number  of  each  denomination  out- 
standing on  ^November  1,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  amoun  of  national-bank  notes  receive  d 
at  this  Office  and  destroyed  yearly,  since  the  establishment  of  the  system : 

Prtor  to  Xovember  1. 1865 $175,490 

During  the  year  ending  Ottobfiul,  I860 1,050,:J82 

Oaring  tbe  year  ending  October  :!1, 1867 3,401,423 

Dtirin|5  the  year  ending  October  31,1808 4,602,825 

I>«rinjr  the  year  ending  October  31, 1809 8.  «o:{,729 

Dnrinx  the  year  ending  October  31, 1870 • • 14,  ;M)5,68!) 

Doftng  the  year  ending  October  31 , 1 871 24, 344, 047 

Daring  the  year  eniling  October  31, 18?2 30,211,720 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 1873 36,433,171 

During  the  year  ending  October  31, 1874 40.939,741 

Daring  the  year  ending  OctAb<>r  31. 1875 137,097,606 

During  the  year  ending  (ktol»er::i,  1870 1*8,672,716 

Dttring  the  year  ending  OctolKT  31, 1877 76,918,969 

During  the  year  ending  (October  31, 1878 .'i7, 381.249 

Daring  the  year  ending  Octolier  31.1 879 4 1 ,  101 ,  830 

Daring  the  year  ending  October  31, 1880 35,  539, 600 

Addrtwnal  »m<Hint  dcstroyeil  of  notes  of  banks  in  Jiquidaliou 26,696^662 


T^Ul 

13  Ah 


617.076,093 
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NATIONAL  BANK  PAlLUItES. 

Three  bauks  have  failed  during  the  year  eudiug  November  1, 1880, 
and  liave  been  'placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  follows : 

C^pltaL 

First  National  Bank  of  Meadville,  Pa $100,000 

Firet  National  Bank  of  Newark,  N.  J 300,000 

First  National  Bank  of  Brattleboro',  Vt 300,000 

The  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Chica^^o,  III.,  which  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation  on  September  25, 1873,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  for  the  puriwse  of  enforcing  the  indi\idual  liability 
of  shareholders. 

Dividends  have  been  paid  to  the  creclitors  of  these  banks  during  the 
present  year,  a«  follows : 

Per  cent. 

First  National  Bank  of  Meadville,  Pa 65 

First  National  Bank  of  Newark,  N.  J •• • 80 

First  National  Bank  of  Brattleboro^  Vt * ••.., 90 

The  aggregate  amount  of  these  dividends  is  $580,656.70,  and  their 
average  per  cent,  to  claims  proved  is  77.4. 

Di^dends  have  also  been  paid  to  the  creditors  of  banks  which  had 
£Eiiled  prior  to  November  1, 1879,  as  follows : 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y 5  per  cent. ;  totals  95  per  cent. 

New  Orleans  National  Banking  Association,  New  Orleans, 

La 5  per  cent. ;  total,  55  per  cent. 

CharlottesYille  National  Bank,  CharlottesviUe,  Va..  .10  -pet  cent. ;  total,  50  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  Minn., 28  per  cent. ;  total,  100  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  La  Crosse,  Wis...... 10  percent.;  totaJ,  45  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Wichita,  Eans 10  per  cent ;  total,  70  per  cent. 

National  Bank  of  FishkiU,  N.  Y 30  per  cent.;  total,  85  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Franklin,  Ind 25  per  cent. ;  total.  90  per  cent. 

Northumberland  County  National  Bank,  Sbamokin,  Pa.  12|  per  cent. ;  total,  75  percent* 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn 13^^  per  cent. ;  total,  88VW  i>er  cent. 

National  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Saint  Louis,  Mo  .20  per  cent. ;  total,  90  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Georjijetown,  Colo 10  per  cent.;  total,  2^  per  cent. 

Lock  Hayen  National  Bank,  Lock  Haven,  Pa 20  per  cent. ;  total,  80  per  cent. 

Central  National  Bank,  Chicago,  in 5percent.;  total,  60  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Kansas  Clity,  Mo 10  per  cent. ;  total,  40  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 5  per  cent. ;  total,  85  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  BaUas,  Tex 27  per  cent. ;  total,  37  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Bozeman,Mou 30  per  cent. ;  total,  70  per  cent. 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  Fort  Scott,  Kans 30  per  cent. ;  total,  45  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Warrensburg,  Mo 65  per  cent. ;  total,  75  per  cent. 

German  American  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  CIO  i)er  cent. ;  total.  20  per  cent. 

German  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111 30  percent.;  total,  55  per  cent. 

Commercial  National  Bank,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y..  .25  per  cent. ;  total,  85  per  cent. 

National  Bank  of  Poultney,  Vt ....35  i)er  cent. ;  total,  60  per  cent. 

First  NAtional  Bank,  Monticello,  Ind 30  per  cent. ;  total,  30  per  cent. 

First  National  Bank,  Butler,  Pa 15  per  cent. ;  total,  30  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  the  Comptroller  to  creditors 
of  insolvent  national  banks  during  the  year  ending  November  1, 1880, 
was  $1,712,731.16.  The  total  dividends  paid  since  the  organization  of 
the  system  is  $17,632,639,  upon  proved  claims  amounting  to  $25,786,201. 
The  dividends  paid  equal  68.4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  claims. 

Assessments  amounting  to  $7,176,750  have  been  made  upon  the  share- 
holders of  insolvent  banks,  for  the  purixise  of  enforcing  their  individual 
liability,  of  which  amount  $2,617,571  has  been  collected  in  all,  and 
$801,563  of  it  during  the  i)ast  year. 

A  table  showing  the  national  banks  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  of  cls^ms  proved^ 
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and  the  rates  of  dividends  paid,  and  also  one  showing  the  amount  of 
drcnlation  of  such  banks,  issued,  redeemed,  and  outstanding,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ocean  National  Bank  of  Kew  York,  there  are  divi- 
dend checks  amounting  to  $4,1S9.70  which  have  never  been  called  for 
by  the  creditors,  although  every  effort  ha«  been  made  to  find  them. 
Sm^  amonnts  are  also  held  belonging  to  creditors  of  other  national 
banks  which  are  insolvent,  and  the  Comptroller  respectfully  recommends 
tilie  passage  of  a  bill,  authorizing  him  to  divide  these  balances  among 
the  other  creditors  at  the  time  of  the  final  closing  of  such  banks. 

RESERVE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  net  deposits,  and  the  re« 
serve  required  thereon  by  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  together  with  tiie 
amount  and  classification  of  reserve  held  by  the  national  banks  in 
Kew  York  City,  in  the  other  reserve  cities,  and  by  the  remaining  banks, 

at  the  dates  of  their  reports  in  October  of  each  year  from  1875  to  1880 : 

• 

NEW  YOBK  crrr. 


Num- 
ber of 
banks 

Net  de- 

Beserre 
required. 

Beserre  b^d. 

' 

posits. 

Amount 

Batioto 
deposits. 

Specie. 

Otber   Uw- 
fbl  money. 

•gents. 

Bedemp- 

October  1,1873. 

48 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

203.3 
197.9 
174.9 
188.8 
210.2 
28&1 

50.6 
48.5 
43.7 
47.4 
82.8 
87.0 

MUU<m». 
60.5 
60.7 
48.1 
60.9 
53.1 
70.6 

PmretnL 
29.9 
3a7 
27.5 
26.8 
25.3 
2&4 

MUUmu. 

5.0 
14.6 
13.0 
13.8 
19.4 
68.7 

MUUmt*. 
54.4 

4^.3 
348 
3&6 
32.6 
11.0 

MUUms. 

1.1 

Oolob«a>2,187«. 

as 

October  1,1877. 

0.8 

Oetober  1,1878. 

LI 

OetoberS,iaf79. 

LI 

Oiteber  1,1888. 

Ol9 

OTHBB  BESEBVE  CITIEa 


Oetoberl,1875. 

188 

223.0 

56.0 

74.5 

33.3 

1.5 

37.1 

82.3 

3.6 

October  %  19/6. 

189 

217.0 

54.3 

76.1 

35.1 

4.0 

37.1 

32.0 

3.0 

ODtoberl,1877. 

188 

204.1 

6L0 

67.8 

33.0 

5.6 

34.3 

24.4 

3.0 

October  1,1878. 

184 

19a  9 

5ao 

71.1 

35.6 

9.4 

29.4 

29.1 

3.3 

0Btobar2,1879. 

181 

328.8 

57.3 

83.5 

36.5 

1L3 

33.0 

35.7 

3.5 

October  1,1880. 

184 

289.4 

72.4 

105.2 

96.3 

28.3 

25.0 

• 

4&2 

3.7 

STATES  AND  TEBBITOBIE& 


October  1,1875. 

1,851 

307.9 

46.3 

100.1 

32.5 

1.6 

33.7 

68.3 

11.5 

October  2, 1876. 

1,853 

29L7 

43.8 

99.9 

34.3 

2.7 

31.0 

55.4 

10.8 

October  1.18n. 

1,845 

290.1 

43.6 

95.4 

32.9 

4.2 

3L6 

48.9 

10.7 

October  1,1878. 

1,822 

289.1 

43.4 

106.1 

36.7 

8.0 

3L1 

fiOwO 

ILO 

October  11879. 

t820 

329.9 

40.5 

134.3 

37.7 

11.5 

30.3 

7L3 

1L2 

October  1,1880. 

1,869 

4ia5 

6L6 

147.3 

35.8 

31.2 

28.8 

86.4 

1L8 

SUHMABT. 


tl875.!2,087 
October  2, 1876..2, 089 
October  1,1877. 12.080 
Oetoberl,1878.'2,053 
October!,  1879.t^  048 
"  1880.2,090 


734.1 
706.6 
669.1 
67&8 
768.9 
968.0 


152.2 
147.5 
138.8 
140.8 
15a  8 
20L0 


2.%.! 
236.7 
210.8 
238.1 
260.9 
323.0 


32.0 
33.5 
31.5 
33.6 
33.9 
33.4 


8.1 
2L3 
22.8 
30.7 
42.2 
108.2 


125.2 

113.4 

100.2 

97.0 

95.9 

64.3 


85.6 
87.4 
73.3 
85.1 
107.0 
134.6 


16.3 
14.6 
14.5 
15.3 
15.8 
15.9 


A  table  showing  the  average  weekly  deposits,  circulation  and  reserve 
of  the  national  banks  in  New  York  City,  in  September  and  October  of 
each  year  since  1873,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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TLe  following  table,  compiled  from  returns  made  to  the  Clearing  House 
by  the  national  banks  in  ^ew  York  City,  exhibits  the  movement  of  their 
resei*ve,  weekly,  during  October,  for  the  last  eight  years: 


Week  endiDg- 


October 
October 
October 
October 
Octobor 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
Octobor 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
Octobor 
October 


4, 

11. 

IH. 
25. 

:i. 

10, 
17, 
24, 
31, 
2. 

le. 

23, 
30, 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28, 

6, 
13, 
20. 
27, 

5, 
12, 

19. 

20. 

4. 

11, 

18, 

25, 

2, 

0, 

16, 

23, 

30, 


1873. 
1K73. 
1873. 
1873. 
1874. 
1874. 
1874- 
1874. 
1874. 
1873. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1875. 
1876. 
1876. 
1870. 
1876. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1879. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 


Ratio  of  reserve  to— 


Circiila> 

tiou  and  Deposits. 

deposits. 


$Q,  240, 300 

10, 506, 900 

11, 650, 100 

11, 433, 500 

15, 373, 400 

14. 517, 700 

12,^691, 400 

11. 457,  900 

10, 324, 900 

5, 438, 900 

5, 716, 200 

5,  528, 500 

5, 735, 000 

8, 975, 600 

17,  682,  600 
16, 233,  600 
1.5,577,500 
14,011,600 
14,665,600 
14.728,500 
14, 087, 400 
15, 209, 000 
14, 995, 800 
12, 184, 600 
13, 531, 400 
17, 384, 200 

18,  979, 600 
20, 901, 800 
24, 686, 500 
25,636,000 
59,  823, 700 
62,  521, 300 
62,760,600 
00,  888, 200 
61,471,600 


$0,251,900 
8, 049, 300 
5, 179, 800 
7, 187, 300 
53, 297, 600 
52, 152, 000 
51, 855, 100 
49,  893,  900 
50, 773, 000 
56, 181, 500 
51,  342,  300 
48, 582, 700 
47, 300,  900 
45, 762, 800 
45,  535,  600 
43, 004, 600 
41, 421, 700 
41, 645, 600 
36, 168, 300 
35, 178, 900 
35, 101, 700 
'M,  367, 800 
38,304,900 
37, 685, 100 
30, 576, 000 
35, 690, 500 
34, 3G8, 000 
32, 820, 300 
29,305,200 
26, 713, 900 
11, 129, 100 
10, 785, 000 
10, 939, 200 
10,988,200 
10, 925, 000 


$18, 492, 200 
18,  556. 200 
10,  829, 900 
18,  020,  800 
68,671,000 
66,  669,  700 
64,  .546, 500 
61.351,800 
61, 097. 900 
61, 620, 400 
57, 058.  500 
54,111,200 
53,  035, 900 
54, 738, 400 
63,218.200 
59, 238, 200 
56, 999,  200 
55, 657, 200 
50, 83:^  900 
49, 905, 400 
49. 189. 100 
49, 576, 800 
53, 300,  700 
49, 809, 700 
50, 107, 400 
53, 074, 700 
53.  347,  600 
53, 722, 100 
53,991,700 
52, 349, 900 
70, 952, 800 
73. 306,  300 
73.699,800 
71.876,400 
72, 396, 600 


Percent 
11.6 
1L6 
10.7 
12.2 
30.0 
29,6 
29.0 
28. 8 
27.9 
28.1 
2a  5 
25.4 
25.3 
26.5 
30.5 
28.8 
27.8 
28.0 
27.0 
26.7 
2a  5 
2a  8 
25. 7 
24.4 
24.7 
25.8 
2.T3 
23.4 
2.^5 
23.0 
2.5.4 
2.5.4 
2.*..  5 
24.9 
25.0 


PereenL 
14.0 
14.1 
13.0 
14.8 
33.9 
33.3 
32.7 
3L7 
3L6 
3Q.« 
28.0 
27.7 
27.7 
29.0 
32.4 
3L1 
30.0 
3a  3 
29.5 
29.2 
29.0 
29.4 
28.4 
27.0 
27.3 
28.5 
25.8 
25.0 

2ai 

25.5 

2a4 

27.2 
27.1 
2a  0 
2a7 


APPENDIX.* 

Tables  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  exhibiting  the  reserve  of  the 
national  banks  aa  shown  by  their  reports,  from  October  2, 1874,  to  Octo- 
ber Ij  1880  5  the  reserve  by  States  and  principal  cities  for  October  1, 1880 ; 
and  m  the  States  and  Territories,  in  Kew  York  City,  and  in  the  other 
reserve  cities,  separately,  at  three  dates  in  each  year,  from  1877  to  1880. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  synopsis  of  judicial  decisions  con- 
tained in  the  appendix,  to  the  numerous  and  carefully  prepared  tables 
in  both  report  and  appendix,  and  to  the  index  of  subjects  and  list  of 
tables  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  appendix.  At  the  end  of  the  full 
volume  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
cities  and  villages  in  which  the  national  banks  are  situated. 

In  concluding  this  report  the  Comptroller  performs  a  pleasant  duty  in 
acknowledging  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  clerks  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties. 

JOHN  JAY  KNOX, 
, .  •        Comptroller  of  tJw  Curre^icy, 

Hon.  Samuel  J.  Eandall, 

Speaker  of  the  Hottse  of  Representatives. 


*The  apx>endix,  wbicb  is  omitted  for  want  of  space,  may  be  found  In  the  bound 
volume  of  tbe  ComptroUer^s  report, 
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llEPURT  OF  THE  DIKKCTOK  OF  THE  MINT. 

Treasury  Department, 

Bureau  op  the  Mint, 

Xovemher  23, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
endeil  June  3(),  1880,  being  my  second  and  the  eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Director  since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint : 


DEPOSITS  AND  PURCHASES. 

The  dex>osits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  minis  and  assay  offices,  in- 
dnding  deliveries  upon  purchases  for  silver  coinage,  have  been  in  number 
and  value  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Mint.  Of  gold,  besides  the  deposit  of  $35,821,705.40  of  domestic  pro- 
duction,  and  $1,385,834.59  of  plate,  jewelry,  and  worn  coin,  $61,627,656.86 
of  foreign  emu  and  bullion,  out  of  a  total  import  of  $62,550,837,  was 
brought  to  the  mints  and  assay  offices  during  the  year,  and  its  value 
p^d  to  dei)08itors  in  gold  coin  and  bars. 

The  segregate  of  the  gold  dei)osits  was  $98,835,096.85,  and  exceeded  by 
$29,750,567.11  the  amount  of  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
in  1861,  which  was  the  greatest  amount  received  in  any  previous  year. 

The  total  deposits  of  sUver,  including  deliveries  upon  purchases,  were 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  only  surpassed  during  the 
coinage  of  fractional  silver  and  trade  dollars  in  1877  and  1878. 

The  total  deposits  and  purchase^  of  silver  bullion  were,  of  domestic 
bullion  $32,132,756.95.  foreign  coin  and  bullion  $2,219,105.83.  plate,  jew- 
chy  and  American  coin  $288,660.01,  a  total  of  $34,640,522.79. 

The  forms  in  which  the  above  amounts  were  brought  to  the  mints 
and  assay  offices  were  as  follows : 


Domestic  prodnct  ion 

r^fedStotcflcoin... 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coin 

(M  jewelry,  plate,  and  Jewelers'  bam 

Total • 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


$35,821.705  40  \ 

209. 328  82  . 

21, 200, 907  33 

40, 428,  559  63  I 

1, 176. 505  77  I 


$32, 132, 756  95 

39.298  28 

1, 154, 350  57 

1, 064,  746  26 

249, 361  73 


167, 954. 462  35 

248,627  10 

22, 355, 356  80 

41,401,305  89 

1,425,887  50 


98, 835, 096  85  '    34, 640, 522  79  {    133. 475, 619  64 


In  addition  to  the  above  net  amount  of  deposits,  bars  amounting  to 
136,141,300.83  in  gold,  and  $2,574,235.35  in  silver,  made  at  one  institu- 
tion were  subsequently  received  and  operated  upon  at  another,  making 
the  total  amounts  received  and  worked  $134,970,403.08  in  gold  and 
$37^14,758.14  in  silver. 

These  amounts  were  distributed  among  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
aa  follows : 


Hint  or  aiiaay  office. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


Total. 


Pbftftdelphia ;  $36,637,651  39 

"       Fraacisoo ,    28,645,544  46 

nC8. 174  51 

344,909  86 

97, 620  40 

C8, 273, 627  74 

147,619  16 

473,  532  9ti 

Charlotte .' '  H7,783  20 


Caraon 

DeoTer  

XewOrleaaa 
K«wTork... 


$16, 671, 599  21 

10, 842, 390  58 

022,291  88 

4,443  77 

4,  502, 275  24 

4,  50H,  067  20 

2,  aV2  83 

61,  iMW  23 

569  20 


$53,309,250  60 

39,387.935  04 

000,466  39 

849,353  63 

4,  599,  S95  U 

72,781,604  94 

149,671  90 

534,601  19 

88,  352  40 


Total 134,976,46.']  C8  1  37,214.758  14   172,191,22182 
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COINAGE. 

The  nnnsual  imports  of  foreign  gold  coin  and  bullion  brought  to  the 
New  York  assay  office  and  mints  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  gold  bullion  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  mints  for  immediate  coin- 
age. Fortunately  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  slight  demand  for 
coin  in  redemption  of  government  obligations  did  not  require  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  this  bullion  into  coin. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  work  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  to  a  monthly  coinage,  besides  the  coinage  6f  silver  and  mijior  coins^ 
of  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  of  gold.  This  Mint  was  able  with  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  the  employment  of  additional  labor,  to  coin  during  the 
;^ear  $27,639,445  of  g)>ld,  leaving  at  the  close  $38,468,874  of  gold  bullion 
in  that  Mint  and  theJ^ew  York  assay  office  uncoined. 

For  the  first  time  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  the  coinage  of  gold  pieces  in  denominations  less  than  twenty 
dollars.  To  do  this  has  required  positive  instructions  from  this  office, 
in  accordance  with  your  views.  As  was  said  by  James  Bpss  Snowden, 
Director  of  the  Mint  in  1860,  '^  The  chief  design  of  a  national  mint  is 
to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  preferably  to  a  few  lai*ge 
owners  of  bullion  or  coin.  The  interests  of  the  public  and  of  depositors  are 
not  always  concurrent  in  the  matter  under  discussion.  Depositors  of  large 
amounts  call  for  coin  in  a  form  which  gives  the  least  trouble  to  count ; 
and  banking  institutions,  in  addition  to  that,  may  prefer  it  in  a  form  not 
IDi^ely  to  be  drawn  out.  Many  who  present  their  checks  at  these  insti- 
tutions would  doubtless  ask  for  specie,  but  are  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  the  expectation  of  receiving  double  eagles,  instead  of  half  or  quarter 
eagles.  In  a  word,  the  plain  effect  of  issuing  gold  coin  of  a  large  size 
is  to  keep  down  the  circulation  of  specie  and  increase  the  use  of  p^>er 
money." 

In  Great  Britain  the  gold  coinage  consists  almost  wholly  of  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns;  in  France,  of  twenty  and  ten  franc  pieces;  and 
in  (Jermany,  of  ten-mark  pieces,  all  of  these  coins  being  of  less  value 
than  five  dollars.  The  absorption  by  France  of  $1,100,000,000  of  gold 
imports  into  her  circulation  during  tiie  thirty  years,  from  1850  to  1880, 
may  in  part  be  account^  for  by  Qie  coinage  of  nearly  all  this  gold  into 
denominations  of  less  than  two  and  four  dollars'  value. 

Let  the  people  have  gold  and  silver  coins  for  their  use,  and  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  smaller  business  transactions,  and  the  best  secured  redeem- 
able paper  circulation  for  the  larger  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce. 

While  the  law  gives  the  depositor  the  option  into  what  denominations 
his  bullion  shall  be  coined,  if,  in  lieu  of  waiting  for  such  coins  to  be 
struck,  he  asserts  his  right  to  be  paid  the  value  out  of  the  bullion  fiinds 
kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  Mint  for  such  payment,  he 
must  take  such  funds  and  denominations  as  are  lawfully  provided,  and 
loses  all  claim  to  the  bullion  he  has  deposited  or  power  to  control  its 
future  disposition.  However,  while  asserting  the  right  to  direct  the 
coinage  of  gold  belonging  to  the  United  States,  as  seemed  to  be  for 
the  interests  of  the  community,  the  wishes  and  conveniences  of  de- 
positors and  those  using  large  sums  of  money  in  their  transactions  have 
not  been  overlooked,  and  a  limited  coinage  of  double  eagles  has  been  i>er- 
mitted. 

The  total  coinage  during  the  year  amounted  to  $84,370,144,  of  which 
$56,157,735  was  gold,  $27,942,437.50  silver,  and  $209,971.50  minor 
coins.  The  number  of  pieces  of  each  denomination  struck,  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz,  of  double  eagles,  1,075,768;  eagles,  1,883,632;  hjdf  eagles, 
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3^158,172;  three  dollars,  3,030;  quarter  eagles,  1,230;  gold  dollars^ 
3,030;  standard  silver  dollars,  27,933,750;  half-dollars,  6,550;  quarter 
dc^lars,  15,350 ;  dimes,  15,750,  five  cents,  24,950 ;  three  cents,  32,750 ; 
and  cents,  26^774,150 :  a  total  number  of  pieces  of  60,928,112. 

KotwiUistanding  tno  large  number  of  cents  struck,  the  demand  for 
this  denomination  of  coin  has  been  so  great  that  the  Mint  at  Philadel- 
j^Mk — ^the  only  mint  at  which  minor  coins  are  struck — ^has  been  unable 
to  Humo&ctare  a  sufficient  fitupply  to  promptly  fill  the  orders  received, 
although  tiie  bronze  alloy  has  been  purchased  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured blanks  or  planchets  ready  for  striking,  and  tiius  greatly  lessened 
the  amonnt  of  labor  required. 

The  coinage  of  the  last  three  calendar  years  has  been: 


lf77. 


ToteL. 


#13, 900,894  00 

28,383,045  SO 
8,625  00 


72,401«43iS0 


1878. 


$40, 788. 061  M 

28,518.850  00 

58,186  50 


78,303.068  50 


1870. 


130,  OM, 
27,608, 


00 
00' 


00,818,818  00 


Detailed  statements  of  the  coinage  executed  are  presented  in  the 
appendix. 

Dttriiig  the  year  the  mints  and  assay  offices  manuflEictured  bars  to  the 
amomit  of  1^^949,778.05  in  gold  and  $6,924,501.17  in  silver. 

Of  the  gold  bars,  $57,308,761.15  were  made  at  the  New  York  assay 
<Ace  for  tiunsmission  to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage, 
$11,524,181.83  were  fine  bars.  Bind  $1,056,835.07  were  unparted. 

Of  the  silver  bars  made,  $6,811,645.70  were  fine,  $24,347.93  sterling, 
and  $88,507.48  unparted. 

PAETING  A^n)  BEFININO. 

The  refineries  of  the  coinage  mints  and  of  the  assay  office  at  Xew 
.ToriL  opffluted  upon  10^537,106.42  ounces  gross  of  bullion,  and  sepa- 
nted  therefrom  1,241,137.981  ounces  of  standard  gold  and  8,577,111.12 
4MiiiceB  of  standard  silver. 

The  following  statement  shows  In  detail  the  quantities  and  value  of  gold 
and  ffllver  operated  upon  at  the  respective  refineries  during  the  year. 

OUHCBS. 


Mint  or  anaj  office. 


I 


GroM. 


PIdladelpbiA 


KewOriesBJi 


130. 879. 38 

6;  072. 432. 80 

-418,012.05 

3.!!27.50 

S.  Oil,  054.00 


ToM. 


10,537,108.42 


I 


StaodArd  gold.  -Standard  sAtot. 


78,414.104 

5M,  220. 418 

18,908.200 

1.844.139 

fl7.6SCO00 

1,241,137.081 


5t807.«7 

4.887,20L16 

428.84L57 

827.42 

3.308,263.00 

8,577,111.12 


VALlTt. 


Mint  or  asny  office. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


TotaL 


ThSI^MphiM t  $1,458.8<»  16 

'  9.753,1«5  4.'> 

i  3ri3,450  00 

MwOrlnns ;  'M,3O0  -VJ 

'MwwYmtk !  11.401,200  00 

Total. 1 ^3.090.939  17 

I 


000.390  db 
5. 6f(7, 029  71 

409, 015  04 

982  81 

3,733,239  «5 


$1,519,258  fi2 

15,440,135  10 

892,471  04 

35,272  37 

15.224,430  85 


\ 


9, 0*),  038  37    33, 071. 577  54 
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DIES  AND  MEDALS. 

The  cugraviD^  ilepartiiiout  of  the  miut  at  Philadelphia  prepared 
daring  the  year  1,092  coinage  and  medal  dies.  The  number  of  medals 
struck  was  1,347,  of  which  43  were  in  gold,  44G  in  silver,  and  858  in 
bronze.  A  medal  of  fine  gold  was  prepared  for  presentation  to  Bendix 
Koppel  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  arbitrator  in  the  ''Montijo'^ 
arbitration.  Fourteen  medals  of  fine  gold  and  three  of  fine  silver  were 
made  for  award  to  various  persons  who  had  exhibited  special  heroism 
in  saving  life  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

PURCHASES  OF  SILVER  BULLION. 

Purchases  of  silver  bullion  for  delivery  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Carson,  and  New  Orleans  have  been  made  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception  that  the  day  for 
receiving  o£fers  was  changed  January  3, 1880,  from  Wednesday,  throe 
o'clock  p.  m.,  to  Thursday,  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  sui>erior  facilities  at  San  Francisco  for  filling  with  dispatch  orders 
for  speedy  delivery  of  silver  bullion  in  China,  and  the  diminished  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  States  and  Territories  contiguous  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  have  frequently  operated  to  carry  the  pric^  of  silver  bulhon  at 
San  Francisco  atove  the  prices  at  New  York  and  London,  and  to  render 
it  difficult  at  times  to  purchase  at  market  rates  silver  bullion  for  delivery 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  Mints.  During  the  year  the  department  was  able 
to  procure  for  those  mints  bullion  only  sufficient  to  coin  8,318,000  stand- 
ard silver  dollars.  This  inability  compelled  the  suspension  of  coinage 
at  the  Carson  Mint  from  November  1, 1879,  to  May  1, 1880,  the  stock 
of  silver  bullion  at  the  former  date  having  become  reduced  to  12,342.41 
standard  ounces.  The  purchase  and  reception  of  silver  bullion  was, 
however,  in  the  mean  time  continued,  and  a  stock  accumulated  by  the 
16th  of  April,  1880,  of.  227,087.54  standard  ounces.  This  amount,  with 
the  prospect  of  additional  supplies,  justified  the  resumption  of  coinage, 
but  the  whole  amount  of  silver  bullion  obtained  for  the  Carson  Mint 
during  the  year  amounted  at  its  coining  value  to  $597,624.28  only. 

In  preference  to  purchasing  bullion,  for  delivery  at  the  N'ew  Orleans 
Mint  at  figures  regarded  as  in  excess  of  the  market  price,  it  was  at  first 
deemed  advisable  to  transfer  from  the  New  York  assay *office  1,798,167.82 
standard  ounces  purchased  prior  to  June  30, 1879.  This  was  insufficient 
to  supply  that  mint  with  an  amount  of  bullion  equal  to  its  capacity  and 
the  demand  upon  it  for  silver  coinage;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
purchase  additional  bullion  at  such  rates  as  were  offered  or  to  suspend 
coinage  at  that  mint. 

The  rates,  though  at  first  above  the  New  York  price,  were  less  than 

the  cost  to  the  department  to  purchase  and  transfer  from  Philadelphia 

or  New  York.    Offers  were  accepted  during  the  year  for  the  delivery  at 

'  New  Orleans  of  1,684,158  standard  ounces  at  the  lowest  rates  attaina- 

ble,  but  above  the  New  York  price. 

l^reasury  and  public  demands  for  coin  in  exchange  for  the  heavy  im- 
portation  of  foreign  gold,  and  the  urgent  and  increasing  demand  for  one 
cent  bronze  coins,  rendered  it  impossible  to  increase  the  coinage  of 
standard  silver  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  It  was  also  found 
more  advantageous  to  purchase  and  coin  silver  bullion  at  New  Orleans 
than  at  San  Francisco,  as  the  resulting  coin  could  be  far  more  rapidly 
and  economically  distributed  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  i)rocuring  at  market  rates  during  the  year  all 
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the  «ilver  bullion  uecessaiy  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  At  no  time  dur- 
iu;r  the  year  was  that  institution  without  an  ample  stock  of  bullion. 

The  purchajses  during  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompaify- 
in^  table,  were  24,060,134.02  standard  ounces,  at  a  cost  of  $24,778,724.45, 
while  the  silver  parted  from  gold  deposits  and  purchased  in  pursuance 
of  section  3527,  Kevised  Statutes,  at  a  price  fixcwi  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  and  which  during  the  year  was  $1.  per  standard  ounce,  amounted 
to  193,437.36  standard  ounces,  costing  $193,437.36,  making  the  total  quan- 
tity purchased  24,262,571.38  standard  ounces,  at  a  cost  o^  $24,972,161.81, 
and  an  average  i)er  month  of  $2,081,013.48  worth  of  bullion. 

The  average  London  price  of  silver  during  the  year  was  62^  pence, 
with  exchange  at  par  ($4.8665)  equivalent  to  $L14436  per  ounce  fine, 
and  at  the  average  monthly  price  at  Kew  York,  of  exchange  on  London, 
$4.8634,  equivalent  to  $1.14397  per  ounce  fine.  The  average  New  York 
price  of  silver  during  the  year  was  $1.14162  per  ounce  fine. 

SILVER  PURCHASES,  1880. 


Ifint  or  BAsaj 

Furchasea. 

FartingB  purohaaed. 

Total  purchased. 

office  at  which 
dellTered. 

Standard 
ounces. 

CMt 

Standard 
Ounces. 

Coat. 

Standard 
ounces. 

Cost 

Philadelphia 

SuFzaaciaco 

N«wOrl«uifl 

CiwmCity 

KewYork- 

14, 224, 005  M 

7, 2W,  591  05 

2, 070, 351  88 

510, 185  45 

$14,614,490  49 

7,499,069  11 

2, 141, 329  00 

523,835  85 

20,254  78 

67,261  95 

623  08 

3,397  93 

101,809  62 

$20,254  78 

67,26195 

623  08 

3,897  93 

101,899  62 

14,244,200  42 

7. 331, »»  00 

2,070.974  96 

513, 583  38 

101,899  62 

$14,634,745  27 

7,666,83106 

2,141,962  08 

527,238  78 

101,899  62 

• 

ToUl 

1 

24,069,134  02 

24,778,724  46 

193,437  36 

193,437  86 

24,262,67138 

24,972,16181 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SILVER  DOLLARS. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1879,  the  amount  of  standard  silver  dollars  in  dr- 
eolation  was  7,653,649,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  1880, 19,309,435,  showing 
'  an  increase  in  the  circulation  during  the  year  of  11,645,786. 

Up  to  November  1, 1880,  there  had  been  coined  72,847,750  standard 
silver  dollars,  of  which  19,780^1  were  held  by  the  Treasury  for  the  re- 
demption of  silver-certificates  and  $27,304,218  for  distribution,  $12,918,505 
of  the  latter  being  in  the  mints,  making  the  total  amount  in  the  Tresis- 
my  $47,084,459,  and  in  cu-culation  $25,763,291,  an  increase  of  $6,453,856 
in  the  circulation  from  July  1  to  November  1, 1880. 

The  authority  for  the  issue  and  distribution  of  standard  silver  dollars 
at  the  mints  other  than  in  payment  for  purchases  of  silver  bullion,  and 
o^er  expenses  is  contained  in  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  and  the  act  of 
February  28, 1878,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar. 

Section  28  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873  provides  ^Hhat  silver  coins 
other  than  the  trade  dollar  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  several  mints  and 
the  assay  office  in  New  York  City,  in  exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par, 
in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be  lawfhl,  also, 
to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treas- 
urers, depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  approved  by  the 
^tacretary  of  the  Treasury.'' 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  acts  the  issue  and  paying  out  of  silver 
dollars  has  been  effected. 

First  By  pa3rnient  in  standard  silver  dollars  for  all  silver  bullion 
puTohawed  for  coinage  and  delivered  at  the  mints  during  the  year, 
5«m»unting  to  $24,972,161.81. 
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Second.  By  exchange  for  gold  coin. 

Third.  Under  general  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  September  3, 1878, 
directing  that  the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints  ^'  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  written  request  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  forward  by 
express  standard  silver  dollars  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  a 
multiple  thereof^  to  such  party  or  parties  as  he  may  designate.  The  ex- 
pense of  transportation  to  be  paid  by  the  mint  from  the  silver  profit  fund.  ^ 

Section  21  of  tiie  coinage  act  of  1873  provides  that  the  expense  of 
distributing  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  sh^dl  be  paid  firom  the  silv^  profit 
fiind.  In  the  act  directing  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  the 
gain  arising  from  such  coinage  is  required  to  be  accoxmted  for  and  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage. 

Under  these  provisions  and  the  regulation  referred  to,  sttuidard  silver 
dollars  are  transported  firom  the  mints  not  only  to  assistant  treasurers, 
depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  but  to  such  point 
as  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  may  designate,  and  the  expense 
is  charged  to  the  silver  profit  fund. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this  construction  of  the  law,  or  of  the  pro- 
priety of  such  method  of  distribution,  and  the  payment  of  expenses 
thereof^  I  respectfully  suggest  that  additional  legislation  be  requested 
coi^emng  any  needed  authority,  or  more  specifically  defining  the  proper 
eases  for  its  application. 

Section  28  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873  provides  that  the  subsidiary 
silver  coins  shall  only  be  paid  out  at  the  mints  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
f  100  at  par  in  exchange  for  gold  coins. 

The  propriety  of  limiting  such  exchange  to  gold  coin  at  the  present 
time  is  not  apparent,  and  if  any  exchange  for  United  States  notes  is  not 
authorized  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  existing  laws  ought  to  be 
amended. 

I  append  herewith  a  table  exhibiting  the  movement,  circulation,  and 
coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  on  July  1, 1878,  and  each  six  months^ 
thereafter  to  July  1, 1880,  and  for  the  four  months  ending  November  1, 
1880,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  of^ce  and  the  Treasurer's  montidy 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities : 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  MOVEMENT,  CIJRCUZATIO^,  and  COTT- 
AGE of  STANDARD  SILVER  DOLLARS  at  the  end  of  eadt  Hx  months,  from  July  1, 
1878,  to  July  1,  1880,  and  for  ike  four  months  ending  November  1,  1880. 


FeriocL 


In  the  Treasoxy. 


Held  for  pay- 
ment of  oer- 
tiflcatenont' 
stuiding. 


Foraistri- 
bntion. 


Jolj  1.1878.,... 
Jannary  1,  1879.. 

July  l,187» 

Janoaiy  1, 1880. . 

July  1, 18«) 

If oyetnber  1, 1S80 


$7,080 

413,  S€0 

412,480 

3, 824. 2o2 

5, 780. 500 

10, 780, 241 


$5,273,904 
16, 288, 970 
27,733,871 
20, 343, 812 
38, 685, 746 
27, 304, 218 


TotaL 


$5,281^044 
10,607,830 
28,147,361 
33, 168, 064 
44, 425, 315 
47, 094, 450 


In  circula* 
tion. 


13,292,456 
5,708,220 
7,653,640 
16,887,586 
10, 309, 435 
35^  763, 201 


Total  cola, 
age. 


$8,573,500 
22,405,590 
35,801,000 
50,055,050 
68,734,700 
72,847,760 


APPROPBIATIONS,  EABNINaS,  AND  EXPENDITUKES. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  tbe  support  of  the  respective  mints  and 
assay  offices  during?  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  was  $1^28,800, 
out  of  which  the  sum  of  $1,085,482.91  was  expended.    In  addition  the 
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mm  of  $92,033.46  was  expended  on  account  of  the  mints,  and  $13,558.62 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  a  total  of  $105,592.06  from  the  appropri- 
ation contained  in  ^e  act  of  February  28,  1878,  authorizing  the  coinage 
of  the  standard  silver  dollar. 

The  use  of  this  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenditures  at  the  Phila- 
delphia and  New  Orleans  mints  became  necessary  on  account  of  the 
large  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  executed  at  those  mints^  which 
imavoidably  carried  the  expenses  above  the  specific  appropriations  for 
th^  support.  This,  however,  was  of^t  by  i^uced  expenses  result- 
ing from  correspondingly  diminished  coinage  at  other  mints. 

The  total  expenditures  at  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  were  $51,283.63 
leas  than  the  amount  specifically  appropriated. 

Tl^  appropriations  and  expenditures  were  distributed  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

AppropriaH(m$,  U^. 


iBstitatkHi. 


SalariM. 


WagcA. 


Cootiiigvnt 


PMIOfilpWi  glut '  |B4,850  00  f300.000  00 

8m  FnnciMO  mint 24, 900  00  '  275, 000  00 

89,000  00 
80,000  00 
10,000  00 
28,500  00 
12,000  00 


mint 23,5M  00 

Xew  OrieaiM  mint |  21.400  00 

ncnrermiBt !  19,750  00 

V«vT<irkMMTH»ao« ....I  33.150  00 

fftlfM  ■■— J  nfflrn 5.700  00 

firiie  City  BMay -office 3,000  00 

Chiriotte  saaaj-office 2,500  00 


Total '  159,800  09  I  779^600  00 


$87.500  00 

87,500  00 

42,600  00 

*35,000  00 

6,000  00 

9,000  00 

15,000  00 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 


289,500  00 


Coinage  of  atand* 
ard  aUvar  dol. 
]ara(aotofFeb- 
mary  28, 1878), 
ituUJlniU, 


TotaL 


$182.189  80 

387,480  90 

118,898  80 

186,400  00 

91^780  00 

84,880  00 

33,700  00 

8.000  00 

8.500  80 


1,23S^800  00 


ExpeniUurt9, 1880. 


Inatiintion. 


PMTwItlphia  mint 

8ao  FcaBoiaoo  mint 

Canon  mint 

]r«w  Orie«na  mint 

Denrer  mmt 

Vew  York  at«^  office 
laaa  J  office  — 
City  anay  office. 
Cbarlotte  aaaay  office.. 

*  Total 


$33.633  87 

24,900  00 

23, 550  00 

20, 961  89 

10, 020  70 

33,150  00 

5,700  00 

2,958  28 

2,500  00 


Wages. 

Contingent. 

1287,645  92 

252,235  75 

02.294  6S 

77,278  91 

10,000  00 

20,765  88 

8,636  24 

8,525  97 

$87,498  13 

46,525  75 

11, 312  73 

134,928  33 

4, 118  95 

8,750  12 

9,960  19 

1,095  22 

915  46 

Coinage  of  stand- 
ard ailrer  dol- 
larsCactof  Feb- 


$86.22148 


5,812  03 


157,974  74 


722,403  29 


205,104  88 


92,083  46 


Total. 


$494,868  35 

323,661  59 

87,157  85 

138,881  16 

24,739  65 

62. 888  00 

24, 316  43 

7,689  47 

8,416  46 


1,177,516  37 


*  OootAtea  $6,000  for  repairs  and  machinery,      f  Contains  $4,994.06  for  ' '  Bepairs  and  maohineiy.'* 

The  charges  collected  from  depositors  for  parting  and  refining  bullion 
are  used  as  provided  by  law  for  paying  in  full  the  exx>enses  thereof^  in- 
cluding labor,  material,  and  wastage. 

The  total  amount  collected  from  depositors  and  paid  into  the  Treasury 
on  aooonnt  of  parting  and  refining  bullion  during  the  year  ended  June 
ao,  1880,  was  #257,771.37,  of  which  the  sum  of  $249,479.23  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

GRie  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  charges  and  expendi- 
tures, including  the  proper  portion  of  the  operative  wastages  and  loss 
Ml  sale  of  sweeps,  on  account  of  parting  and  refining  bullion  at  the  mints 
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at  Pliiladeli)hia,  San  Fi-ancisco,  ami  Carson,  and  tlie  assay  oilice  at  i^ew 
York,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiuie  30, 1880. 

Refinertj  earnings  and  exjpenditnres. 


Institution. 


Charges  col- 
lectt-d. 


PhOadelpliia  mint . . . . 
San  Francisco  mint. . . 

Caraon  City  mint 

New  York  assay  office 

Total 


$8,773  47 

158, 477  34 

9,864  42 

80,656  14 


Erpenseti. 


$11,382  67 

151.014  48 

4,537  50 

82,544  59 


257, 771  37  I        249, 479  23 


ANNUA!.  ASSAY. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  make  the  annual  test 
of  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  coins  reserved  from  each  delivery  at 
the  mints,  met  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  pursuant  to  law  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  weigh- 
ing and  assaying  show  that  the  examination  wa^  in  all  respects  satis- 
flEictory.    The  committee  on  weighing  report: 

That  from  the  tabular  statement  submitted  it  appears  that  the  weights  of  the  reserved 
coin  from  the  seyeral  mints,  both  in  masses  and  in  single  pieces,  are  in  aU  cases  within 
the  limits  of  legal  tolerance,  and  are  therefore  entirely  satisfactory.  The  result  also 
of  the  examination  of  the  weights  ordinarily  employed  in  the  mint  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Assaying  beg  leave  to  present  the  foUowing  report :  That  they 
have  taken  the  gold  and  silver  coins  reserved  from  the  several  mints,  viz,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco.  Carson  City,  and  New  Orleans,  and  have  assayed  the  same  either 
m  mass  or  in  indiviaual  coins  and  have  foimd  in  aU  cases  the  coins  to  be  in  conformity 
with  law  of  Congress,  and  all  safely  within  the  limits  of  tolerance. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3564  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last  estimation  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  and  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  values 
of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 

The  basis  of  comparison  for  estimating  the  values  of  certain  silver 
coins  was  changed  fix)m  that  taken  in  preceding  years,  for  the  reason 
stated  in  the  correspondence  relating  thereto,  copies  of  which  are  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

The  values  of  foreign  gold  coins  of  full  standard  weight  and  fineness 
are  readOy  computed  and  expressed  in  the  money  of  a4X50unt  of  the 
United  States,  the  gold-dollar  piece  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty- 
five  and  eight^tenths  grains  having  been  established  by  section  3511  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes  as  the  unit  of  value. 

The  weight  and  fineness  of  foreign  gold  coins  in  comparison  with  that 
of  such  gold  dollar  readily  determines  their  value. 

But  as  to  foreign  silver  coins,  while  standard  dollars  and  fractions 
of  dollar  of  given  weight  and  fineness  have  been  authorized  and 
made  le^  tender,  the  standard  of  value  legally  provided  has  not  been 
changed. 

When  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  same  denomination  are  in  circula- 
tion with  like  actual  purchasing  power,  the  comparative  values  of  the 
gold  coin  and  gold  dollar  measured  by  their  weight  and  fineness  can 
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still  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  valae  of  both  coins.  But 
where  the  coinage  of  silver  is  unrestricted,  and  the  actual  circulation 
consists  chiefly  of  silver  coins,  must  the  value  of  such  coins  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  their  weight  and  fineness  with  United  States  silver 
coins,  or  by  ascertaining  their  commercial  value  compared  with  the 
standard  gold  dollar? 

The  latter  was  taken  as  the  proper  construction  of  the  law,  and  the 
values  of  foreign  silver  coins  in  countries  where  silver  is  the  sole  stand- 
ardy  or  coined  without  limitation,  were  estimated  for  1880  at  their  com- 
mercial gold  value. 

A  different  rule  having  been  heretofore  followed,  the  estimation  for 
1880  will  show  changes  in  the  valuations  of  several  foreign  silver 
coins,  other  than  would  have  been  occasioned  simply  by  variations  in 
the  price  of  silver  bullion. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  ANNUAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

During  the  year  personal  examinations  were  made  by  the  Director  or 
his  representatives  of  aU  the  mints  and  assay-offices  except  those  at 
Boise  City  and  Charlotte. 

They  were  generally  found  to  be  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  the  officers  and  employes  attentive  to  their  duties.  But  few 
errors  appeared  to  have  occurred  in  their  transactions  with  individuals 
or  in  keeping  their  books  and  records  and  rendering  their  accounts  to 
the  government. 

The  wastage  of  the  operative  officers  at  the  annual  settlement  was 
found  in  each  case  to  be  within  the  legal  limits  and  ax^peared  to  have 
been  actually  incurred,  and  was  therefore,  with  my  approval,  credited 
to  their  respective  accounts. 

The  total  wastage  during  the  year  at  the  coinage  mints  was  $18,369.14 
gold,  and  $26,617.93  sUver. 

The  amount  operated  upon  in  the  melting  and  refining  departments 
of  the  mints  was  of  gold  bullion  6,905,941.191  standard  ounces,  ui)on 
which  the  legal  limit  for  wastage  was  6,905.941  standard  ounces,  the 
actual  wastage  only  866.174  standard  ounces ;  and  of  silver  bullion 
01,313,811.72  standard  ounces,  on  which  the  legal  limit  for  wastage  was 
7070.71  standard  ounces,  and  the  wastage  18,789.53  ounces. 

The  amount  operated  upon  in  the  coining  departments  of  the  mints 
was  of  gold  bullion  6,653,791.119  standard  ounces,  on  which  the  legal 
limit  for  wastage  was  3,326.895  ounces,  the  actual  121.164  ounces ;  and 
of  silver  bullion  48,302,083.84  standard  ounces,  on  which  the  legal  limit 
for  wastage  was  48,302.08  ounces,  and  the  actual  wastage  only  4,085.23 
ounces. 

In  tile  appendix  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the 
wastage  of  the  operative  officers  and  the  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps  at  the 
<*omage  mints  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bullion  fund  was  reim- 
bvu^ed  for  the  same. 

PEBSENT  CONDITION  OP  THE  MINTS  AND  ASSAY  OPFICES. 

United  Statefi  Mint  at  Philadelphia. — ^The  coinage  at  the  parent  mint 
Has  been  unusually  heavy,  having  in  number  and  value  of  pieces  coined 
been  double  that  executed  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  gold  and  minor  coinage.  The  yearly 
coujage  of  standard  silver  dollars,  however,  was  one-quarter  greater 
tlian  in  1879. 
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The  comparative  deposits  and  coinage  of  the  two  years  have  been  aa 
follows : 


I>epoftiU  and  coinage. 


Deposits,  value 


1879. 


188a 


$19,340,176  :  $51,389,973 


Ctold  coinage,  pieces  . 
8ilver  coinage,  pieces 
Minor  coinage,  pieces 


Total  coinage,  pieces. 
Total  coinage,  valae . 


930. 5C4 

12, 125, 8o0 

9,630,200 


8,789.830 
15,223,400 
28.831,850 


22,682,614  I  45.845,070 


$23,552,032  $43,103,854 


It  is  a  gratification  to  report  that  this  increased  coinage  did  not  cause 
a  proportionate  increase  of  expenditures. 

The  regular  and  specific  appropriations  were,  however,  inadequate  to 
meet  all  tiie  expenses  of  the  mint  in  accomplishing  this  unusual  amount 
of  work,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  for  the  coinage  of  the  standard 
silver  dollar.  On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  imported  gold  bullion 
yet  uncoined  and  the  lower  rates  at  which  silver  bullion  can  be  procured 
for  delivery  at  this  mint,  its  coinage,  so  long  as  silver  dollars  are  coined 
and  the  excessive  importation  of  gold  continues,  will  be  unusually  heavy, 
and  increased  fiEicilities  will  be  needed  to  perform  the  work  required. 

United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco, — The  diminished  production  of 
gold  and  silver  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  sensibly  afi'ected  both  the  amount 
of  deposits  and  coinage. 

The  coinage  at  this  mint  was,  in  1880,  $13,000,000  less  of  gold  and 
$6,000,000  of  silver  than  in  1878. 

The  comparative  values  of  the  deposits  and  number  of  pieces  ooined 
for  the  last  and  preceding  years,  are: 


Deposits  and  coinage. 


Deposits,  value $43,329,884 


1879. 


Oold  coinage,  pieces  . . 
Silver  coinage,  pieces. 


Total  coinage,  pieces 
Total  coinage  valne. . 


1,798,500 
12,722,000 


14, 620. 500 


$42,051,250 


1880. 


$39,387,949 


2,284.950 
7,910,000 


10,194.950 


$3^058,000 


A  large  number  of  eagles  and  half  eagles  have  been  coined,  and  con- 
sequently the  number  of  gold  pieces  struck  has  been  increased  instead 
of  diminished.  Improvements  in  refining  bullion,  in  the  appliances  used 
and  arrangement  of  apparatus  have  been  made,  and  exi>eriments  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  most  economical  and  desirable  processes  for  part- 
ing and  refining  the  precious  metals.  I  made  careful  inquiry  into  the 
unusual  wastage  of  the  melter  and  refiner,  and  found  upon  examination 
of  the  character  of  the  deposits  and  a  comparison  of  the  fineness  of  the 
bullion  of  the  last  with  the  preceding  years,  that  the  amount  of  low- 
grade  and  refractory  bullion  had  largely  increase<l  without  any  deduc- 
tion having  been  made  from  the  weight  of  the  deposit  for  the  protection 
of  the  government,  as  authorized  by  the  instructions. 

I  directed  that  thereafter  deductions  should  be  made  on  unnsnally 
base  deposits  of  gold  or  silver  sufficient  to  cover  the  probable  and  uu- 
avoidable  loss  on  such  bullion* 
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United  States  Mini  at  Carson  City. — ^The  stock  of  ballion  at  the  mint 
haviog  beeoine  reduced  in  October,  1879,  to  $107,023  of  gold,  and 
114,362  of  silver,  being  an  insufficient  supply  for  a  single  month's  work, 
coinage  was  temporaiily  suspended,  but  the  mint  was  kept  open  for  tlie 
pnrcl^«e  of  silver,  and  deposit  and  refining  of  gold  and  silver. 

So  small  an  amount,  however,  came  to  the  mint  that,  up  to  April  16^ 
1880,  only  $228,177  gold,  and  $258,427  silver,  had  accumulated.  This, 
however,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  authorize  the  resumption  of  coinage 
operations,  which  were  thereafter  continued  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  deiK)8its  and  coinage  of  1879  and  1880  compare  as  follows : 


Deposits  and  coinage. 

1879. 

18m). 

DrmmjtB.  Tain  a ..........■..........'r«T..r«'r.T>.T.,>......r. ,,....... ...... 

$1, 330. 513 

$561,885 

(ItAA  MiifiAffA  xAmAea ....... ... ......................... 

24,357 
1,644,000 

89.  M7 

M^Mir  eOfnafTff.    nittOfM r.......t-T..TT«Ti-««.rr-r r--■^•«r'^r**f««1r«'*«t■1..... 

408;  000 

Tfttal  M>iiia#i\.T>iMtfifl  ..................■.■.■■.■■■.■■■■■.■■■■■■•■■■■...'■■■.. 

1,668,357 

447.567 

Ta4i>1  minasrft.  Talnft*..... .........■■■. >«T.«.«.«rT....aT,..«... ■..,-...... 

$1,972,310 

$654, 799 

UiUted  States  Mint  at  yew  Orteatw.— The  difficulty  alluded  to  in  my 
previous  report  of  procuriug  silver  bullion  for  this  mint,  which  seemed 
l&dy  to  cripple  if  not  destroy  its  usefulness,  has  but  in  part  been  ib- 
moved.  A  considerable  demand  in  the  Oulr  States  for  silver  coins  for 
drcidation  has  necessitated  monthly  allotments  at  this  mint  for  the  coin- 
age of  400,000  standard  dollars,  which  is  about  equal  to  its  ordinary 
coinage  capacity  with  the  present  force  and  appropriations. 

The  deposits  and  coinage  for  the  last  two  years  have  been : 


Deposits  and  coinage. 

187a 

1880. 

DcMsitB.  ralne ......•.•.•••••.........•.•••.••..•..•..•...•••.•.••.. 

$l,19Js«)7 

$4,344,284 

OaI4  coSnarsL  i>iecf4. 

16,5aS 

HItst MiinaimL  nlficMi 

737.000 

4. 430. 00$ 

Total  eoinaflVL  nieces ■■•• 

787,000 

4,440.536 

Total  coinage,  value. ............ ............w ............*..T.-r- 

$737,000 

$4,558,500 

During  the  year  it  became  my  painfid  duty  to  report  the  death  of 
Henry  S.  Foote,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  mint  firam  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  until  the  date  of  his  death  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1880. 

A  representative  of  this  bureau  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  New 
Orleans,  examine  the  condition  of  the  mint,  and  superintend  the  deliveries 
and  transfers  to  be  made  upon  the  appointment  of  a  successor.  Mr. 
Foote's  continued  ill  health  *and  inability  to  give  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  mint  occasioned  some  neglect  and  laxity  in  keep- 
ing records  and  supervision  of  mint  transactions.  Upon  a  transfer  of 
the  funds  and  bullion  and  property  belonging  to  the  mint  to  M.  V.  Davis, 
who,  on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1880,  was  promoted  from  coiner  to  super- 
intendent, the  amount  of  coin  charged  to  the  cashier  on  the  books  of  the 
nunt  and  required  to  be  delivered  was  found  to  lack  1,000  standard  dol- 
lar, which  remains  to  be  accounted  for  on  final  settlement  of  the  account 
of  tne  late  superintendent. 

The  discrepancy  was  apparently'  a  surprise  to  the  cashier  and  officers 
of  the  mint    There  had  previously  been  frequent  urgent  demands  for 
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the  shipment  of  standard  dollars  and  the  error  was  supposed  to  haro 
occurred  -from  an  undiscovered  mistake  in  the  report  or  count  of  the 
sacks  at  some  delivery  for  distribution. 

New  York  assay  office. — ^The  unusual  import  of  gold  has  correspond- 
ingly increased  the  usefulness  of  this  office,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  value  of  the  deposits  and  of  the  bars  manufacturecl  in  the  last  two 
years  as  follows : 


Depoaito  and  bai«. 


Gold  depoftitB,  vftlue . . 
Silver  depoflito,  value. 


Total  deposits,  value. 


€k>ld»  flue  ban,  manufactured 

Gold,  mint  bars,  manufactured 

Silver,  flue  bars,  manufactured 

Silver,  steriing  bars,  manufactured. 


Total  bars  manufkctured,  value 


18S0. 


$11. 345, 563 
7,  010, 698 


$68,273,628 
4, 491, 416 


18, 365, 261 


C,  680,  213 
5, 309, 001 
7,006,828 


72,765,044 

11,378,980 

57,368,761 

4,372,705 

24,347 


18, 955, 042  73, 144, 795 


Sixty-eight  million  two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-five  dollars  were  paic^  in  coin  and  bars  to  depositors.  Of  the 
deposits  $28,356,070  were  during  the  year  transported  to  Philadelphia 
for  conversion  into  gold  coin. 

At  the  annual  settlement  the  melter  and  refiner  returned  a  surplus  of 
861.616  standard  ounces  gold  above  amount  charged  him,  which  had 
been  recovered  from  gold  not  credited  to  the  depositors  contained  iu 
sUver  deposits. 

This  value,  $16,030.06  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscella- 
neous receipt. 

The  U.  8.  mint  at  Denver^  U.  8.  a>ssay  offices  at  Helena^  BoisCj  and  Char- 
lotte  have  been  open  during  the  whole  year  for  the  receipt,  assaying 
and  stamping  of  bullion,  and  for  the  payment  of  coin  for  gold  buUion, 
affording  the  miners  in  the  vicinity  opportunities  for  the  immediate 
conversion  of  gold  bullion  into  coin  at  the  coinage  value  less  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  mint  charges.  They  have  made  and  forwarded  to 
the  United  States  Mint  unparted  bars  of  the  following  value : 


Year. 


Name  of  assay  office. 


1879. 


Denver value. 

Helena «lo.. 

Boiae do.. 

Charlotte do.. 

■ • 


$415, 208 

730. 178 

71, 171 

54,344 


1880. 


$348,222 

534, 601 

147,730 

88,352 


LBaiSLATION  SUGGESTED. 


Melting  cliarge. 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  melting  charge  iu 
all  cases  on  deposits  of  bullion  either  for  coin  or  bars.  Prior  to  1873  a 
charge  for  refining  was  authorized  on  bullion  below  standard  but  none 
for  meltiAg  bullion.  The  coinage  act  of  that  date  amended  the  existing 
provision  by  inserting  the  wor<&  "  melting  and  "  before  iixe  woi-d  reflu? 
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fng  80  as  to  permit  a  charge  for  melting  and  refining  when  bullion  is 
below  standanl. 

It  may  have  been  intended  that  the  melting  charge  should  be  imposed 
in  all  cases  where  the  value  of  a  deposit  could  not  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained witiiout  melting.  But  the  language  of  the  act  limits  the  charge 
to  "bnUion  below  standard''  and  makes  no  provision  for  a  melting 
diai^e  when  bullion  is  at  or  above  standard. 

Scarcely  any  imported  gold  bullion  or  coin  is  below  the  United  States 
standard  of  fineness  and  liable  to  a  charge  for  melting.  During  the 
last  year  the  mints  and  New  York  assay  office  were  required,  at  con- 
siderable exi)ense,  to  melt  free  of  charge  not  only  many  millions  of 
domestic  refined  gold,  but  over  $60,000,000  of  imported  gold  coin  and 
bullion. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  bullion  which  must  be  melted  before 
assay  should  be  exempt  &om  paying  the  expense  of  the  operation. 

Coinage  charge. 

From  1853  to  1873  a  coinage  charge  on  gold  was  imposed  of  i  of 
1  per  cent.  During  the  time  $540,736,349.50  in  gold  was  coined  and  the 
coinage  charges  amounted  to  $2,703,681,  the  average  yearly  coinage 
being  $27,368,175,  upon  which  the  coinage  charge  amounted  annually  to 
about  $137,000. 

The  coinage  act  of  1873  reduced  the  charge  to  ^  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
tte  resumption  act  of  1875  repealed  it  Had  it  been  continued  at  the 
latter  rate  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  last  five  years  which  has  amounted 
to  $232,200,788.50,  the  sum  of  $480,000  would  have  been  collected. 

While  it  was  uncertain  whether  sufficient  gold  could  be  attracted  to 
the  mints  to  supply  the  coin  necessary  to  maintain  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  in  gold,  it  may  have  been  prudent  and  advisable  to 
remove  every  charge  ^at  might  hamper  the  conversion  of  gold  into 
coin.  And  now,  if  our  supply  of  metallic  circulation  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  foreign  bullion  brought  to  the  mints  for  coinage  an  exemp- 
tion from  charge  either  for  melting  or  coinage  might,  for  similar  reasons- 
appear  to  be  defensible.  But  the  amount  of  domestic  production  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  increasing  annual  needs  of  this  country  for 
tiie  coinage  of  either  gold  or  sUver  and  a  large  part  of  the  domestic 
gold  as  well  as  silver,  like  other  surplus  products,  must  at  some  time  in 
the  future  again  be  exported.  It  can  be  of  no  national  advantage  to  ex- 
port gold  or  silver  in  the  form  of  coin  if  those  coins  abroad  do  not  pass 
into  circulation,  but  are  there  again  melted  and  recoined.  The  coinage 
of  countries  not  producing  the  precious  metals  is  composed  chiefly  of 
remelted  foreign  coins,  for  the  latter  cannot  well  circulate  in  countries 
having  different  monetary  units  of  value. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  remission'  of  such  charge  enables  a  country 
to  invite  and  secure  gold  for  circulation. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States,  France^  and  Great  Britain  shows 
that,  other  circumstances  being  favoraole,  a  coinage  charge  does  not  pre- 
vent a  country  from  securing  the  coinage  of  all  the  coin  the  condition  of 
its  foreign  trade  will  permit  it  to  retain. 

In  the  United  States,  although  from  1863  to  1873,  on  account  of  the 
susx>ension  of  si)ecie  payments,  there  was  no  demand  for  gold  for  circu- 
lation, $242,416,377.50  of  gold  was  brought  to  the  mints  and  coined,  not- 
withstanding the  coinage  charge  of  J  of  1  per  cent. 

Fnmce  imposing  a  charge  for  assay  melting  and  coinage  exceeding  i 
of  1  per  cent  (=  .00216),  coined  in  the  last  30  years  over  $1,300,000,000 
of  gold. 
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It  is  believed  that  no  country  really  coins  bullion  free  of  expense  to  the 
public.  In  Great  Britain  no  buUion  fund  is  provided  as  in  the  United 
States  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  value  of  a  deposit,  and  it  is 
found  more  profitable  to  the  public  and  even  to  importers,  in  preference  to 
waiting  for  coinage  at  the  mint,  to  exchange  their  bullion  at  the  Bank  of 
England  for  its  notes  at  1^  i)ence  per  ounce  less  than  the  coining  rate. 
This  is  I  of  1  per  cent.  (=  .0016),  and  with  other  deduction  for  assay  and 
melting  exceeds  tjie  former  United  States  coinage  of  J  of  1  per  cent. 
(.002).*  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  reinstate  the  coinage  charge 
the  present  is  the  most  favorable  time,  as  the  supply  of  gold  bullion  now 
in  the  mints  is  sufficient  to  employ  them  at  their  ordinary  rate  of  coin- 
age for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  so  long  as  a  bullion  fund  is 
kept  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  out  of  which  to  pay  dex>ositors  coin 
on  the  delivery  of  their  bullion,  all  the  gold  not  needed  for  export  un- 
doubtedly will  as  heretofore  come  to  the  mints  regardless  of  tlie  charge. 

ReynoWs  Patent 

A  suit  has  been  commenced  and  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit  comt 
of  the  United  States,  District  of  California,  by  John  Keynolds  against 
the  superintendent  and  melter  and  refiner  of  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
for  an  alleged  infringement  of  a  patent  issued  to  him  on  March  20, 1866, 
for  "new  and  useful  improvements  in  refining  bullion.'' 

The  process  of  parting  at  the  mint  has  been  in  use  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  was  continued  by  the  present  superintendent  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  if  any  advantage  has  accrued  it  has 
been  to  the  United  States  and  not  these  officers. 

Thev  ought  not  to  be  required  either  to  pay  or  even  be  called  upon  to 
defend  themselves  at  their  own  expense  in  this  suit. 

The  plaintiff  justifies  his  personal  suit  for  the  alleged  reason  that  no 
court  haa  jurisdiction  of  any  suit  he  could  bring  against  the  United 
States. 

I  respectfully  recommend,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
be  extended  .to  enable  it  to  hear  this  case,  or  that  such  other  le^lation 
be  obtained  as  will  enable  the  patentee  to  test  the  validi^  of  his  claim, 
and  make  the  government  and  not  the  officers  responsible  for  the  benefit 
(if  any)  it  may  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  process  in  case  he  sub- 
stantiates his  patent,  and  its  infringement  at  the  mint. 

Indebtedness  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  to  the  Treasury. 

There  is  charged  against  the  San  Francisco  mint  upon  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  several  deficits  of  officers,  the  first  occuning  in  1857,  in  the 
accounts  of  the  melter  and  refiner,  amounting  to  $152,227.03,  the 
second,  $20,000  in  1866,  in  the  accounts  between  the  coiner  and  treas- 
urer, the  third,  $10,665.28  in  1867,  in  the  accounts  of  the  melter  and 
refiner,  and  the  last,  $16,373.93,  in  1869,  in  the  accounts  of  the  coiner, 
the  total  being  $199,366.24. 

A  deficit  of  $21,962.85  exists  by  reason  of  the  pyx  coins  of  1865, 1866, 
and  1867,  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  trial  at  the  annual  assay, 
being  used  in  paying  for  supplies  purchased  and  shipped  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mint,  insteiad  of  being  restored  to  the  accounts.  Besides  these 
sums  the  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps  and  the  wastage  of  the  operative  officers 
for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1871  (although  within  the  legal  limit  of 
allowance),  amounting  to  $195,158.81,  were  not  paid  as  they  should  have 

*  Report  Silver  Com.  voL  1,  page  229-230. 
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been  oat  of  the  annual  appropriations,  and  it  therefore  appears  aa  a 
deficit  in  the  accounts.  These  losses  all  occurred  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mint  bureau  and  to  the  appointment  of  the  present  ofiicers  of 
the  San  Francisco  mint. 

Their  accounts  have  been  annually  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  as  there 
is  no  hope  of  collecting  the  amount  from  the  former  officers  or  their 
sureties,  I  recommend  that  legislation  be  procured  to  authorize  the  can- 
cellation of  the  indebtedness  by  an  ^>propriation  of  the  necessary 
amount  from  the  profit  on  the  coinage  of  silver  or  from  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION,  COINAGE,  AND  CIR- 
CULATION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  investigations  and  inquiries  heretofore  instituted  for  procuring 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  and  valuable  information  upon  these  sub- 
jects have  been  continued,  and  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  tables 
and  conuuunications  accompanying  this  report 

MONETARY  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Production  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  there  are  thousands  of  mines,  yielding  annually  more  or  less  gold 
and  silver,  scattered  over  an  area  embracing  more  than  half  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  accurate  and  complete  statistics 
of  their  aggregate  production  is  evidently  a  work  of  great  difficulty ; 
and  to  make  annual  i)ersonal  examination  of  each  is  physically  im- 
possible, without  employing  a  large  number  of  assistants,  and  expending 
annoally  an  amount  disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  information  to 
be  obtained. 

The  appropriation  for  the  collection  during  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
the  statistics  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  became  available  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  the  work  was 
assigned  to  this  bureau.  Considerable  progress  has  been  ma<le  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  information,  especially  for  the  Pacific  Coast; 
and  t£e  data  already  obtained  have  been  found  of  great  advantage  in 
ascertaining  the  locality  from,  which  gold  and  silver  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  in  estimating  the  total  production  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Through  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  to  which  nearly  all  the  gold  and 
a  lairge  proportion  of  the  silver  production  come  yearly,  and  the  custom- 
house returns,  which  record  the  movement  from  and  into  the  country, 
the  domestic  product  is  readily  ascertained.  By  adding  to  the  amounts 
thus  reported,  the  gold  and  silver  of  domestic  production  used  in  the 
artu  and  manufactures,  other  than  that  deposited  in  the  mints,  I  esti- 
mate the  production  of  the  United  States  to  have  been,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year — 

Ing6ld $36,000,000 

In  silver  (coining  valne) 37,700,000 

Total 73,700,000 

To  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  production  of  different  States 
and  Territories  is  a  more. difficult  task,  from  the  fact  that  a  larue  por- 
tion of  the  deposits  of  both  gold  ana  silver  at  the  mints  and  ais^ay 
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offices  comes  in  the  form  of  fine  bars  ifrom  various  refineries  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appropriation  for  the  collection 
of  mining  statistics  became  available  has  been  so  short,  and  returns  and 
information  from  distant  localities  have  come  in  so  slowly,  that  I  find 
it  impossible  to  present  in  this  report,  in  i)roper  shape,  the  data  ah^eady 
obtained. 

It  seems  therefore  preferable  to  submit  at  a  later  date  the  statistics 
of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  various  States  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  when  complete  data  shall  have  been  received. 

Consumption  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  investigation  of  the  annual  use  and  consum])tion  of  the  precious 
metals  in  ornamentation  manufactures  and  the  arts  was  prosecuted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  greater  number  of  persons 
were  addressed,  and  replies  received,  the  latter  showuig  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  consumed  than  previously  reported. 

Seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  cii*cular  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  parties  using  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  and  manufacturer : 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  replies  were  received ;  and 
of  the  latter,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  manu- 
facturing. 

A  table  is  submitted  showing  the  respective  amounts  of  the  different 
manufactures  using  gold  and  silver. 

The  amounts  reported  as  consumed  are — 


Gold 

SUver 

Total 


United  States 
coin. 


$2,408,768  I 
541,834  , 


2, 950, 602 


Fine  bars. 


$5, 511, 047 
2, 749, 190 


8,260,237 


Old  articles  and 
foreign  coin. 


$714. 378 
173, 145 


887, 523 


TotaL 


$8, 634. 193 
3, 464, 169 


12, 008, 362 


The  New  York  assay  office  reports  the  value  of  bars  made  and  de- 
livered during  the  year  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufacturing,  fix)in 
description  of  bullion,  as  follows: 


Bars  manufactured  from — 


Trnit4Ml  Stat<^B  coin  (defaced). 

Foreicu  coin 

Forei;:u  bullion 

r>ome8tic  bullion 

riate,  dec 


Total. 


Gold. 


$4, 029 

2<;o.  1.'22 

1,  007,  400 

2, 9H8,  422 

3U4,  871 


4,655,844 


Silver. 


$9R2 

72,  <Mi8 

27K,  fi'22 

3,8(}3, 126 

144,  992 


4,  300, 390 


Total. 


$.'.  01 1 

332,  .<1KI 

].2^;.(CJ 

6,851.548 

53y,  Mi3 

9, 010,  234 


The  rei)lies  made  to  the  circulars  from  the  Mint  Bureau  show  a  ex)n- 
sumi)tion  of  about  $1,000,000  greater  of  fine  gold  bars,  and  $1,600,000 
less  silver  bars,  than  reported  by  the  New  York  assay  office. 

Doubtless  both  statements  are  below  the  amount  of  gold  a«  well  as 
silver  actually  appropriated  during  the  year  for  use  in  the  arts,  orna- 
mentation, and  manufactures. 

The  estimate  of  last  year  that  in  the  form  of  bullion,  coin,  or  i^late,  &c., 
$5,000,000  of  silver  and  $7,000,000  of  gold  were  during  the  present  year 
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appropriated  for  purposes  other  than  coin  circulation,  is  sustained  as  to 
gUver  and  increased  as  to  gold  to  $10,000,000,  if  not  more. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  these  statements  and  of  the  value 
of  the  fine  bars  issued  from  all  the  mints  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
probably  $5,500,000  of  gold  and  $4,000,000  of  silver  of  domestic  bullion 
produced  during  the  year,  together  with  $2,500,000  gold  and  $600,000 
silver  United  States  coin,  were  thus  consumed. 

The  estimated  disposition  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bull- 
ion in  the  mints  and  Kew  York  assay  office  at  the  commencement  and 
deposited  during  the  year,  and  amounts  held  by  each  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  are  presented  in  tabiflated  statements  in  the  appendix. 

Coin  circulation  of  the  United  States. 

The  coinage  and  net  imix>rts  of  United  States  gold  and  silver  coin 
were  shown  in  my  last  annual  report  (p.  22)  to  have  increased  the  coin 
dreulation  in  six  years  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  $151,490,698  in 
gold,  and  $107,050,985  in  silver,  being  a  total  gain  of  $258,541,683. 

The  coinage  and  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  further  aug- 
mented the  metallic  circulation  as  follows : 


United  States  coin. 


Asonnt  June  30,  1879  ... 
Cunage  Imm  recoinage... 
Xet  import 

Circulation  Jane  30,  1880 


Gold. 


1286, 490, 698 
65,948,407 
16, 519,  586 


858, 958, 691 


Silver. 


$112, 050, 985 

27,903,139 

2, 642,  896 


142, 597, 020 


Total. 


$398,541,683 
83, 851, 546 
19,162,482 


601, 555, 711 


During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there  has  been 
a  further  increase  by  the  coinage  of  $14,544,599  gold  and  $9,113,000  sil- 
ver, and  a  net  import  of  $1,820,591  United  States  gold  coin  and  $567,524 
United  States  silver  coin,  making  the  amount  of  United  States  coin — 
not  including  minor  coIds — in  the  country  on  the  1st  of  November,  1880, 
$527,601,425,  of  which  $375,323,881  consisted  of  gold,  72,847,750  stand- 
ard  dollars,  and  $79,429,794  of  fractional  coin  and  trade  dollars,  the  lat- 
ter probably  amounting  to  $7,000^000. 

Besides  the  above  amounts  of  United  States  coin  the  Treasury  held 
on  the  1st  of  November,  in  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  $78,558,811  of 
gold  bullion,  and  $6,043,367  of  silver  bullion,  making  an  aggregate  of 
coin  in  circulation  and  buUion  in  the  Treasury  of  $612,203,603,  of  which 
H53,882,692  consists  of  gold  coin  and  bullion. 

The  coin  circulation  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879  and  1880,  based 
upon  the  estimate  for  June  30, 1878,*  and  the  subsequent  net  coinage 
and  import  of  United  States  coin  is  as  follows: 


United  States  coin. 


Oold. 


Antomit  Jone  30,  1878 

Net  coin&Ki^  lo  January  1, 1^9. 
Ket  import  to  January  1,  1879  . 


$247, 429, 570 

24, 189. 858 

1,  652,  279 


silver. 

Total. 

$80, 352, 328 

13,916.814 

,        1,  247, 570 

♦327, 781, 898 

38, 1Q«,  072 

2, 899, 849 

Total  January  1,  1879  1    273,271,707!      95,510,712  1 

X«tcoin«ice  to  January  1.1880 '      38,K74,789        27,524,039  | 

Xet  import  to  January  1,  1880 1      14,727.586!        4,750,343, 


368,788,419 
06, 399, 428 
19,483,929 


Total  January  1,  1880 ,    326,874,082:    127,797,094        454,671,776 


•Director's  Keport,  l«7y,  p.  22. 
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The  gain  in  coin  circulation  during  the  calendar  year  1879  was 
$53,602,375  in  gold  and  $32,280,982  in  silver,  a  total  of  $85,883,357,  and 
the  increase  in  coin  circulation  from  the  date  fixed  for  resumption,  Janu- 
ary 1, 1879,  to  November  1, 1880,  was  gold  coin  $102,329,718,  silver  coin 
$56,700,832. 

This  computation  is  exclusive  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
in  the  mints  and  assay  offices,  which  held  for  coinage  January  1, 1879, 
$5,038,419  in  gold  and  $11,067,091  in  silver  bullion,  showing  a  gain  of 
coin  and  bullion  from  that  date  to  November  1, 1880,  of  $176,701,904  iu 
gold  and  $51,697,524  in  silver  coin  and  bullion  available  for  coinage. 

In  this  foregoing  estimates  the  amount  of  united  States  coin  consumed 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  reported  at  about  $2,500,000  in  gold  and 
$500,000  in  silver,  is  not  deducted  for  the  reason  that  it  is  estimated  that 
an  equal  amount  of  United  States  coin  is  probably  brought  into  the 
country  by  immigrants  and  not  reported  by  the  custom-houses. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  coin  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  in  national 
and  State  banks  on  the  1st  of  October,  1880,  and  the  estimated  drcula- 
tion  not  in  th^  banks  and  Treasury  appeara  to  have  been — 


Treajrary 

Katicmal  banks 
Qtbci'  baokft  . . . 
rrivato  hands  . 

Total.... 


Gold. 


$62,1«7,141 
95,675,472 
17, 102, 130 

200, 379, 138 


S75,323,«81 


SilTcr. 


Legal  tender. 


117,084,459 
•2,500,000 

>  23,263,291 


72,847,750 


Subsidiary. 


$24,629^489 
*2, 880, 357 

51. 960, 948 


79,428,794 


TotaL 


tU8.881.0m 
101«005,82» 

292,714.507 


627,«01,42» 


MONETABT  STATISTICS  OP  FOREIGN  COUNTEIES. 

The  effort  to  gather  and  present  in  convenient  form  for  referenoe  6ta> 
tistics  of  the  pr^uction,  coinage  and  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  other 
countries  and  the  amount  ami  character  of  their  circulation  wacr  con- 
tinued with  advantage  during  the  year,  and  much  valuable  informatioA 
has  been  obtained  in  reply  to  the  inc^uiries  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  your  request 

Our  ministers  and  consuls  abroad  have  displayed  commendable  seal 
and  activity  in  securing  the  desired  statistics,  and  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments are  due  to  the  cllcials  of  fordgn  governments,  from  whom  reptieo 
have  been  received,  for  thdr  prompt  and  satisfactory  responses. 

The  information  in  relation  to  coina^,  circulation,  production  and 
specie  reserves  has  been  collated  from  these  dispatches  and  other  sources 
into  tables,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.f 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  most  useful  facte  contained  in  the  pa- 
pers received  is  herewith  presented  : 

Great  Britain, — From  the  papers  received  it  would  appear  the  net 
specie  exports  of  Great  Britain  were,  during  the  year  1879,  gold  £2,937,000, 
silver  £500,000.  Mr.  Freemantle  estimates  the  specie  circulation  at  the 
close  of  1879  to  have  been  as  follows : 

OoWcoin,  £122,474,000= $596,019,721 

SilvOT  coin,  £19,017,000= 92.&46,231 

A  total  of 6B8,565.99a 

*Not  distiagnishcd;  total  silver  reported,  $5,330,357. 

t  The  documents  here  referred  to  are  omitted  for  want  of  t^ace,  bat  tbey  are  printed 
in  the  pamphlet  copies  of  the  Director's  repoirt. 
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which  shows  the  circalatioii  to  be  aboat  $23,500,000  less  than  my  esti- 
Biation  for  last  year.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  stock  of 
nlrer  bullion  in  the  United  lOngdom,  the  imports  and  exports  being 
about  equal.  The  coinage  of  gold  at  the  royal  mint  was  very  small^ 
being  only  jC35,050,  while  the  total  valae  of  silver  coined  was  i&549,054, 
and  the  amonnt  of  worn  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  during 
the  year  was  £495,944.  The  report  of  the  deputy  master  of  the  mint 
rihowa  that  the  average  price  at  which  silver  (BritiBh  standard)  was 
pmchased  during  the  year  was  52J^.  per  ounce,  tiie  seigniorage  aocraing 
to  the  state  being  at  the  rate  of  ISld,  per  ounce,  or  2^^  per  cent.  The 
late  of  seigniorage  was  nearly  7  per  cent-  less  than  during  the  previous 


AygtraUa, — ^The  dispatches  of  O.  M.  Si)enoer,  consul-general  at  Mel* 
bourne,  contain  seriatim  replies  to  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  relative 
to  monetary  statistics,  and  also  inclose  interesting  papers  from  J%  W. 
Smith,  consular  agent  at  Port  Adelaide,  and  from  Y.  D^ves  Broughton, 
deputy  master  of  Melbourne  branch  mint:  the  first  giving  the  history  of 
the  discoveiy  of  gold  in  1851  and  the  exodus  to  South  Australia  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  business  crises  occasioned  thereby,  and  the  seoond 
an  instructive  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  ^'chlorine  process '^  for 
aeparatinjp^  and  refining  gold.  Both  these  papers  will  be  found  well 
worthy  ofperusal. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  province  of  Victoria  amounted  in  1879 
to  758,947  ounces,  valued  at  $15,000,000,  and  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  past  ton  years. has  been  1,063,148  ounces,  valued  at 
$20,000^000.  No  silver  is  mined,  but  a  small  quantity  Lb  parted  from 
gola«  The  coinage  at  the  Melbourne  mint  during  1879  was  the  largest 
since  its  establis^ent,  amounting  to  £2,740,000,  all  in  sovereigns. 

India. — Information  in  regard  to  the  paper  and  specie  circulation  of 
India  has  of  late  years  been  soaght  for  with  more  than  usual  eagerness 
on  account  of  the  important  remtion  sustained  by  that  county  to  the 
fhture  of  silver.  Two  papers  have  been  received  from  Gonsul-General 
Litchfield,  one  transmitting  information  from  the  Hod.  E.  B.  Chapman, 
secretary  of  the  goyemment  of  India,  together  with  tabular  statements 
lowing  the  imports,  exports,  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  India, 
and  the  pai)er  money  issued  by  the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  pres- 
idencies from  1835  to  1879  inclusive.  These  tables  are  especially  valu- 
able as  showing  the  immense  quantity  of  silver  absorbed  by  India  in  the 
last  half  century.  The  net  imports  of  silver  during  1879  were  £3,970,694. 
The  other  paper  contains  a  rSs^mS  of  the  mint  laws  and  regulations  of 
Indi& 

No  banks  or  other  private  corporations  are  allowed  to  issue  paper 
money — ^the  only  notes  in  circulation  being  th6se  of  the  State,  for  which 
the  government  holds  a  reserve  of  specie  and  bonds  equal  to  the  entire 
paper  issue. 

These  government  notes  are  received  everywhere  at  their  nominal 
value,  and  amount  at  present  to  $48,060,176. 

Silver  is  the  standard  of  value  of  the  country ;  gold  is  not  rated  a 
]%gal  tender,  but  is  received  in  payment  of  debts.  The  coins  of  other 
countries,  or  of  native  Indian  States,  do  not  circulate. 

Canada.~[!he  response  of  the  deputy  minister  of  finance  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  documents,  transmitted  through  the  Hon. 
J.  Q.  Smith,  consul-general  of  the  United  States,  show  the  following 
facts: 

ISiere  is  no  mint  in  Canada,  its  coin  being  supplied  from  the  home 
goremment.    The  system  of  paper  money  of  Canada  is  similar  to  tiiat 
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of  the  United  States,  consistiDg  of  Dominion  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$12,000,000  and  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  issue  of 
Dominion  notes  is  limited  to  $20,000,000,  for  which  specie  and  govern- 
ment securities  are  held. 

Oermany. — ^Valuable  documents  have  been  received  from  Germany, 
together  with  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.White,  United 
States  minister  at  Berlin,  commenting  upon  the  efforts  being  made  for 
the  remonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  which  it  would  appear  is  under 
consideration.  The  principal  item  of  information  in  this  paper  is  that 
the  annual  production  of  the  mines  (silver)  of  Freiberg  has  fallen  oft 
about  $250,000  since  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

The  quantity  of  silver  remaining  in  Germany  to  be  sold  amounted  at 
the  close  of  1879  to  3,932,353  fine  pounds  (63,212,674  fine  ounces),  which 
at  the  average  price  of  former  sales  (79.824  marks  per  fine  pound)  would 
realize  313,890,000  marks  =  $74,707,248.  The  loss  on  the  sale  of  this 
silver  at  the  rates  previously  realized  would  amount  to  about  $17,000,000 
(an  average  of  21  per  cent.) 

France. — ^The  documents  received  from  Mr.  Noyes,  United  States  min- 
ister at  Paris,  show  the  coinage  of  France  from  1795  to  1879  to  have 
been — 

Franc«. 

Gold 8,716,438,200 

Silver 5,511,952,863 

The  amount  of  specie  imported  in  1879  was  339,170,000  francs,  and 
exported  during  the  same  year  424,543^000  francs,  Ko  coinage  of  silver 
was  executed  at  the  Paris  mint  in  1879.  The  gold  coinage  consisted  of 
3.860,100  francs  in  100-franc  and  24,610,540  francs  in  20-fRinc  pieces ;  in 
all,  28,470,640  francs,  besides  the  coinage  of  a  million  francs  in  20-franc 
pieces,  for  the  principality  of  Servia. 

The  new  agreement  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  went  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  the  present  year.  A  law  was  passed  July  31, 1879,  by  the 
French  legislature  abolishing  the  contract  system  of  coinage  and  creating 
a  bureau  for  the  management  of  the  mint,  and  placing  the  coinage,  as  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  offi- 
cer— called  there,  also,  a  Director — and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  min- 
ister of  finance. 

In  my  last  report  (page  28),  in  stating  the  metallic  circulation  of  France, 
I  said  *^  While  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  exhibit,  in  default  of  better 
data  the  estimates  given  are  accepted.^  Among  the  documents  since 
received  are  the  reports  made  to  their  respective  governments  by  the 
delegates  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union 
held  November  5, 1878,  from  which  valuable  information  has  been  ob- 
tained in  revising  the  table  of  circulation  found  in  tliis  report. 

The  specie  circulation  of  France  is  given  as — 

Gold 1927,000,000 

Silver  (full  legal  tender) 540,786,000 

Silver  (limited  teu(ler) 57,900,000 

Total $1,525,686,000 

The  statement  of  the  gold  circulation  is  base<l  upon  the  estimate  for 
1878  of  M.  Fohille,  adopted  by  Dr.  Soetbeer,  5,000  million  francs,  ftt)m 
which  is  deducted  the  loss  by  export  and  use  in  the  arts  for  1879, 
203,000,000  francs. 

The  five-franc  silver  circulation  is  stated  at  a  mean  of  three  estimates 
made  by  the  following  distinguished  statisticians,  after  adding  subse- 
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qoent  importation  and  subtracting  exports  and  consumption  in  the 
arts,  viz:  \ 

Ist.  Keport  made  1878  by  a  committee  of  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties through  M,  Guyot,  five-franc  pieces,  close  of  1877,  2,530,000,000 
francs* 

2d.  Herr  de  Folville  (quoted  by  Dr.  Soetbeer),  close  of  1878,  2,- 
830,000,000  francs. 

3d.  Ernest  Seyd's  estimate  in  1870,  with  subsequent  imi)ortation  given 
in  tables  (less  fractional  silver  and  payment  to  Germany,  539,000,000 
Irancs),  dose  of  1879,  2,747,000,000  fruucs. 

The  circcQation  of  five-fiunc  pieces  at  the  close  of  1879  would  be,  tak- 
ing the  mean  of  these  estimates,  2,802,000,000  francs. 

Austria* — ^Minister  Kasson  transmits,  under  date  of  July  6, 1880,  in- 
teresting statistics  in  relation  to  the  coinage  laws  of  Servia  and  a  com- 
manication  from  the  Austro-Hunganan  minister  of  finance,  giving  the 
laws  regulating  the  coinage  of  money  in  Austria  and  tables  of  coinage 
and  circulation.  Silver  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Austriar  and  Hun- 
gary. Gold  as  well  as  silver  coins  are  struck  at  the  mints  at  Vienna  and 
Kremnitz,  but  the  principal  circulating  medium  is  paper  money,  the  total 
issue  of  which  amounted  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1879,  to  $259,682,597, 
being  about  equally  divided  between  state  and  bank  notes. 

Since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1848,  private  debts  and 
iutemal  taxes  have  been  paid  in  bank  and  government  notes.  Customs 
daes  are  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  The  value  of  the  paper  money  has  en- 
hanced as  the  value  of  silver  became  depreciated,  and  since  Uie  1st  of 
January  last  the  paper  and  silver  florin  have  been  of  equal  value. 

A  dispatch  is  printed  in  the  appendix  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Delaplaine,  of 
the  legation  at  Vienna,  to  the  eflfect  that  intelligence  has  been  received 
there  that  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  intends  coining  money,  the  mone- 
tary unit  of  which  wtil  be  the  franc,  and  the  total  silver  coinage  has 
been  fixed  at  9,500,000  francs.  The  largest  gold  piece  will  be  the 
"Alexander,"  of  the  value  of  20  francs.  The  amount  of  the  gold  coin- 
age has  not  been  fixed.    The  coinage  will  be  executed  at  Paris. 

Netherlands. — The  papers  forwaMed  by  our  minister  at  The  Hague 
8bow  that  no  coinage  was  executed  at  the  mint  of  Holland  during  the 
year  1879,  The  silver  standard  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands  up  to  1876, 
when  the  double  standard  was  adopted.  The  metallic  money  in  circu- 
lation is  principally  silver,  which  is  coined  only  on  government  account, 
and  the  coinage  is  at  present  restricted.  The  pax)er  circulation  consists 
of  bank- notes,  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Netherlands,  and  is  not  a  legal  ten- 
der, but  is  received  b}  the  government  and  preferred  by  individuals,  and 
is  secured  by  a  deposit  of  government  interest-bearing  bonds. 

The  Scarulinavian  countries — Denmarhj  Norway^  and  Sweden. — ^The 
documents  and  communications  received  through  our  ministers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  monetary  statistics  of  these  countries,  contain  especially  full 
and  valuable  information.  These  States  still  adhere  to  the  single  gold 
standard  adopted  in  1873,  silver  being  subsidiary  and  for  change  pur- 
poses only. 

The  imports  of  gold  into  Norway  in  the  year  1878  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports by  $550,904.  The  imports  of  specie  into  Sweden  during  the  two 
years  1878  and.  1879  exceeded  the  exports  by  $6,135,367,  nearly  all  of 

this  amount  being  gold. 
The  pai)cr  circulation  of  both  countries  consists  of  bank-notes,  the 

governments  issuing  no  paper  money.    In  Denmark  the  National  Bank 

of  Copenhagen,  a  private  cori>oratiou,  has  the  sole  monopoly  of  issuing 

bank-notes  possessing  the  quality  of  legal  tender.    The  bank  is  author- 
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ized  to  issue  as  much  as  may  be  required  by  the  necessities  of  trade,  bat 
is  required  to  keep  a  metallic  reserte  of  not  less  than  three-eighths  ot 
the  volume  of  bank-notes,  and  bonds  of  an  actual  value,  one  and  one- 
hidf  times  as  great  as  the  portion  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  not 
covered  by  the  metallic  reser^^e. 

Switzerland. — The  papers  transmitted  by  Minister  Fish  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  statistics  of  coinage  and  circulation,  tbe  laws  governing  the 
organization  and  coinage  of  the  Federal  mint. 

Switzerland,  being  one  of  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  its  own  coinage  for  its  circulation,  as  the  coins  of  tbe  States 
composing  the  Union  circulate  freely  in  all.  No  gold  is  coined  in  the 
confederation.  The  coinage  of  silver  from  the  year  1850  to  December, 
31, 1879,  was  60,052,828  francs  =  $10,000,000,  nearly.  No  government 
pai>er  is  issued,  and  bank-notes  are  not  a  legal  tender.  The  amount 
of  this  currency  is  about  $17,000,000. 

Italy, — The  dispatch  and  inclosures  from  our  minister  at  Eome  show 
the  coinage  of  the  Italian  mint  from  1862  to  1878,  inclusive,  to  have  been 

Sfold,  $48,175,695 ;  silver,  $96,621,945,  and  the  production  of  the  mines 
br  the  years  1875, 1876, 1877:  Gold,  $143,013;  silver,  $60,988. 

The  paper  circulation  is  feported  by  the  minister  of  finance  to  have 
been  September  30, 1879,  $3i5,788,724. 

The  specie  circulation  was  estimated  at  $57,900,000,  of  which  about 
$38,000,000  are  held  as  a  reserve  by  the  treasury  and  banks. 

Portugal — ^The  dispatch  of  Minister  Moran,  under  date  of  June  26, 
1880,  contains  very  desirable  and  complete  information  in  relation  to  the 
monetary  affairs  of  Portugal,  including  tables  showing  the  amount  of 

gold  and  silver  coined  in  Lisbon  from  1855  to  1879,  inclusive,  and  the 
nports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  1869  to  1878,  inclusive. 
Portugal  has  tbe  single  gold  standard,  and  the  English  sovereign  and 
half  sovereign  are  almost  the  only  gold  coin  in  circulation.  Silver  is  a 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  6  milreis  ($5.40).  The  Bank  of  Portugal 
is  the  financial  agent  and  depository  of  the  government;  its  outstand- 
ing paper  circulation  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000. 

Kiissia. — The  papers  received  through  our  legation  at  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  found  valuable  as  containing  the  production  of  the  mines  of 
this  country,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  production  of  gold  in  Eussia  from  1751  to  the  present  time  has 
been  80,000  poods  =  $793,760,000.  During  tbe  ten  years  from  1868  to  1877 
the  production  was — 

Gold,  21,230  pooda 1210,635,570 

Silver,  8,630  pooda 5,364,045 

The  net  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  bullion  for  ten  years  from 
1869  to  1878,  inclusive,  was  $107,106,900. 

Eussia  has  a  large  paper  circulation,  amounting  to  about  $775,000,000. 
while  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  State  banks  is  about  $115,0()0,0(K),  of 
which  about  $8,000,000  is  silver. 

Turkey. — Very  interesting  dispatches  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard, 
late  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  together  with  official  papers  from 
the  officers  of  tbe  Ottoman  Empire  in  relation  to  the  money  and  finances 
of  that  country  have  been  received,  also  a  copy  of  official  decrees  in  re- 
lation to  the  issue  of  paper  money. 

The  government  of  Turkey  coins  both  gold  and  silver  on  its  own  ac- 
count ;  that  is,  buys  tbe  bullion  at  the  imperial  mint  at  Constantinople 
at  the  rate  of  48  piasters  per  drachm  of  i)ure  gold,  and  3.12  J  piasters  i)er 
drachm  of  pure  silver  of  standard  fineness,  and  lower  rates  for  bullion 
below  standard. 
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The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  Turkish  coinage  is  as  1  to 
15.0909. 

The  coin  circulation  of  Turkey  is  reported  as  about  $15,000,000.  The 
British  pound  and  French  franc  pieces  also  circulate  freely.  The  prin- 
dpal  circulating  medium  of  Turkey  has  been  paper  money,  but  it  has 
become  so  enormously  depreciated  that  its  circulation  is  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  government  is  making  efforts  to  replace  it  with  silver. 

The  amount  of  paper  outstanding  March  31, 1880,  was  estimated  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21,000,000.  The  relative  value  of  Ottoman 
moneys  is  shown  by  the  following  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Maynard, 
giving  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  different  kinds : 


Dftte. 

Gold. 

SQyer. 

B<>ablix 

(heavily  alloyod 

silver). 

Copper. 

Pftper. 

I)ee«inber  2. 1879 

100 

1061 

n7A% 

370 

800 

To  those  interested  in  Turkish  finance,  the  papers  in  the  appendix 
inJl  be  found  wortliy  of  perusaL 

Mexico^ — ^The  dispatches  from  Mexico  show  that  the  production  of  the 
mines  daring  the  year  1879  was,  gold  $989,161,  silver  $25,167,763,  and 
that  the  cinmlation  of  coins  of  other  countries  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  exportation.    The  standard  of  value  is  the  silver  dollar. 

Central  Afktrioan  States. — ^The  cgmmunications  from  our  minister  at 
Guatemala  show  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  Oosta 
Biea  to  be  about  $2,500,000,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  coins,  the  values  of  which  are  fixed  by  law.  The  gold  coined 
ftom  1829  to  1877  was  $2,318,381,  silver  $373,919.  Notwithstanding  the 
rich  minerals  which  abound  in  the  republic,  lack  of  capital  and  intelli- 
gent labor  prevents  the  mines  from  being  worked  on  the  large  scale 
their  value  merits. 

The  laws  of  Nicaragua,  promulgated  under  date  of  May  29, 1880,  pro- 
vide for  the  coinage  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  of  silver  pieces  of  20, 10, 
and  5  cents,  eight-tenths  fine,  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  State.  A  one- 
cent  coin  has  also  been  made  by  decree  of  1878  a  legal  tender  in  any 
quantity.  No  information  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  Nicaragua 
has  been  obtained. 

Hie  State  of  Salvador  uses  principally  coins  of  other  nations  and 
pap^  as  its  circulating  medium.  The  coins  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  England  are  preferred  and  command  a  premium.  The 
paper  drcnlation  is  placed  at  $60,000. 

South  American  A't«te«.— Dispatches  have  been  received  from  only 
three  of  the  South  American  countries,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Argentine 
Bepnblic.  In  Peru  gold  is  the  legal  standard  of  value  and  the  Inca  is 
the  monetary  unit.  Silver  is  limited  as  legal  tender  to  25  pesetas. 
The  pound  sterling  of  England  has  been  provisionally  adopted  as  legal 
money.  No  statistics  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  cii^culation  of  either 
coin  or  paper  are  furnished. 

The  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  about 
♦7,000,000,  a  little  over  a  million  of  which  is  held  by  the  First  National 
Baoik^  about  two- thirds  of  this  amount  is  gold.  The  paper  circulation 
is  very  large,  amounting  to  $364,000,000,  and  in  addition  $9,470,000  of 
metalUc  notes.  The  production  of  the  mines  is  calculated  at  3,800  ounces 
of  gold  and  325,000  ounces  of  silver,  during  1879.  The  gold  is  obtained 
tnm,  the  copper  mines  and  is  exported  to  England.    The  exportation  of 
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specie  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  that  country,  and  amounted  in  the  last 
year  to  about  $2,000,000. 

Venezuela  coins  no  money;  but  the  French  franc,  under  the  name  of 
bolivar  J  is  the  monetary  unit,  and  all  laws  relating  to  finance  are  adopted 
firom  the  French.  Its  silver  mines  are  not  work^.  The  production  of 
,the  gold  mines  in  the  year  187&-'76  amounted  to  $1,324,000.  Paper 
money  is  not  issued  by  the  government,  but  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Carracas  are  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of  $250,000. 

Cuba  and  HaytL — The  dispatch  from  our  consul-general  at  Havana 
states  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  treasury  is  nomi- 
nal only,  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  Bank  of  Havana, 
April  30,  1880,  was  $10,522,000.  The  gold  in  circulation  in  the  island  is 
estimated  at  $32,500,000  and  silver  $1,000,000.  The  legal  standard  of 
value  is  the  gold  dollar  (pe^o). 

There  is  no  gold  or  silver  mined  and  no  mint,  its  ex)ins  being  imported 
from  Spaiu.  The  bills  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Havana  constitute  the 
paper  ciuTcncy,  and  amounted  on  the  30th  of  April  last  to  $57,857,000, 
of  which  $44,900,000  had  been  issued  on  account  of  the  government. 
The  dollar  of  this  i)aper  circulation  is  worth  about  41  cents  in  United 
States  gold  coin.    The  imports  and  exports  are  about  equal. 

Two  dispatches  from  Hon.  John  M.  Langstou,  minister  to  Ha;^^i, 
have  been  received.  There  is  no  bank  or  paper  currency  of  any  kind  iu 
Hayti.  Prior  to  1872  it  had  a  paper  currencv  estimated  as  high  as 
$800,000,000,  of  which  $544,675,404  was  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  300  pai)er 
for  one  of  silver,  $2,154,266  in  American  silver  having  bfeen  provided 
therefor.  The  present  coin  circulation  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000, 
consisting  chiefly  of  American  and  Mexican  coins.  United  States  gold 
and  silver  coins  are  held  in  especial  favor,  the  former  selling  generally  for 
a  considerable  premium,  and  the  latter,  as  against  Mexican  dollars,  being 
held  preferable,  sometimes  selling  as  high  as  7  i)er  cent,  premium.  A 
million  Mexican  silver  dollars  have  recently  been  imported  into  the 
island,  and  a  decree  was  issued  compelling  merchants  to  receive  them 
at  par. 

Japan. — Hon.  John  A.  Bingham  transmits  under  date  of  April  14, 
1880,  very  complete  information  in  relation  to  the  monetary  statistics  of 
Japan.  He  also  notifies  this  country  of  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
the  imperial  mint  at  Tokio,  and  incloses  a  copy  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing it.  The  i)roduction  of  the  mines  of  Japan  during  the  fiscal  years  of 
1878  and  1879  was  gold  36,870  ounces,  silver  1,272,515  ounces.  The  net 
exports  for  the  same  years  were  gold  661,787  ounces,  silver  3,973,673 
ounces.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  reports  the  total  paper  circula- 
tion at  $147,288,681,  nearly  all  of  government  issue,  while  the  coin  and 
bullion  iu  circulation  and  reserve  amount  to  nearly  $150,000,000,  about 
one-third  being  silver. 

Egypt — The  conmiunicatioi^  from  our  consul  general  at  Cairo  states 
that  the  gold  ])iaster  is  the  unit  of  account  in  Egypt,  and  that  gold  is 
generally  the  circulating  medium,  silver  being  only  used  for  purposes  of 
change.  Of  the  gold  coins  English  sovereigns  constitute  the  larger  part. 
There  is  no  paper  currency.  The  treasury  reserve  is  limited.  Ko  gold 
or  silver  is  produced  in  the  country. 

African  States. — Dispatches  have  been  received  from  United  States 
consuls  at  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  state  that 
there  are  no  gold  mines  in  any  of  those  countries,  and  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  is  insignificant.  Algiers  has  no  mint  and  uses  French  coins 
as  its  principal  metallic  medium,  which  amounts  to  about  $8,500,000  in 
gold^  and  $5,500,000  iu  silver.    The  Bank  of  Algeria  is  authorized  to 
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issne  currency,  of  which  there  is  outstanding  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  circulation  of  Morocco  consists  principally  of  French  and  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  coin,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known.  Moorish  gold . 
coins  have  disappeared  from  circulation,  having  been  exported  to  Buro[)e 
on  account  of  their  high  standanl.  Gold  dust  and  trinkets  brought  by 
caravans  are  exported  in  small  quantities.  Morocco  has  no  banks  and 
DO  paper  circulation. 

British  coin  constitutes  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known. 

THE  world's  production   OP  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

No  new  facts  have  been  obtained  which  would  materially  change  the 
estimates  and  conclusions  presented  in  my  last  rejiort  of  the  annual 
supply  and  appropriation  of  the  precious  metals. 

A  valuable  table  is  presented  in  the  appendix  showing  the  production 
of  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1877, 
1878,  and  1879,  and  estimating  the  small  amount  produced  from  the 
mines  of  other  countries. 

The  reported  production  of  Eussia  and  Australia,  next  to  this  country, 
the  largest  gold-producing  countries,  somewhat  exceeds  the  estimate  in 
my  report  for  last  year. 

The  total  gold  product  for  the  calendar  year  1879  (the  United  States 
and  Japan  alone  being  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  would  not  materially 
alter  the  total)  was  $105,305,697,  and  sUver  $81,037,220,  which  is  8  mill- 
ions  of  gold  and  one-half  million  of  silver  less  than  the  annual  average 
given  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  for  1871-1875. 

the  COINAGE  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  drain  of  gold  during  the  last  calendar  year  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  gold  coinage  of  several 
eonntries,  not  only  from  the  export  of  our  own  gold  having  ceased  to 
Hipply  them  with  material  for  new  coinage,  but  because  the  United 
States  has  appropriated  the  stock  of  bulUon  from  other  gold-producing 
eonntries,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  foreign  gold  coins,  and  absorbed 
almost  the  entire  world's  production  for  the  year. 

The  British  mint  was  occupied  with  the  coinage  of  gold  only  during 
aimrt  of  the  month  of  December,  and  coined  but  $170,571.  Less  than 
$5,000,000  was  coined  at  the  French,  and  about  $11,000,000  at  the  Ger- 
man mints  in  1879,  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coinage  of 
$39,080,(KM)  gold  at  the  United  States  mints,  and  an  accumulation  of 
Rokl  bullion  by  the  1st  of  January  amounti/igto  $00,734,318  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  mint«  for  coinage.  A  table  of  coinages  for  the  yetirs 
1877, 1878,  1870,  to  l>e  found  in  the  appendix,  shows  the  total  coinages 
of  10  countries  to  have  been  for  the 


Year*— 

Gold. 

SHver. 

TotaL 

J^TT   

89,  909,  091 

$114,359,332 
101,  nH,  913 
117, 318,  293 

$315, 975. 798 

349. 578. 524 

Kj?   

ua 

207, 287, 384 
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com  AND    PAPER    CIRCULATION    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   COUNTBIBS  OP 

THE  WORLD. 

The  papers  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  contain  recent 
and  authentic  in  formation  in  regard  to  the  paper  currency,  as  well  as 
the  specie  circulation  and  bank  reserves  of  foreign  countries. 

Tables  have  therefore  ]>een  prepared  presenting  both  the  coin  and 
paper  circulation  of  nearly  every  commercial  nation,  giving  the  per  capita 
amount  of  each. 

The  figures  given  for  each  of  the  31  countries  embraced  in  the  table 
are  believed  to  approximate  their  actual  coin  and  paper  circulation. 

The  aggregates  are,  of.  paper  $4,021,721,853,  gold  $2,819,301,004,  sil- 
ver  full  legal-tender  $2,060,697,480,  and  limited  tender  $422,252,641; 
total  paper  and  specie  $9,470,504,706 :  total  specie  $5,488,842,853.  The 
statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  below  the  usual  estimate,  and  is  less  than  half  of 
the  production  since  the  discovery  of  America,  w  hich  was  estimated 
in  the  report  of  the  Silver  Commission,  page  78,  to  have  been,  gold 
$5,841,000^000,  silver  $7,072,000,000;  total  $12,913,000,000. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  proper  specie  reserve  to  paper 
circulation,  the  amounts  of  coin  and  bullion  in  banks  and  national  tr^- 
iiries  available  for  the  redemption  of  their  outstanding  paper  issues,  aa 
far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  dispatches  and  latest  reliable  au- 
thorities, aie,  for  convenient  reference,  tabulated  and  submitted  with 
this  report. 

COURSE  OF  PRICES. 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  .exhibited  monetary  phenomena  unusual  and 
unexpected.  The  deficient  harvests  in  Europe,  and  our  unusual  boun- 
teous supi)ly  of  exportable  food,  produced  an  importation  of  gold  un- 
checked by  advancing  prices  or  the  amount  of  existing  circulation, 
already  seemingly  abundant.  The  heavy  importation  of  foreign  coin 
and  bullion  which  commenced  in  August,  1879,  continued  until  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year,  and  has  been  again  resumed  within  the  last  three 
months.  The  remarkable  increase  of  metallic  circulation  has  been 
largely  absorbed  by  the  business  community. 

The  speculative  advance  in  prices  first  in  the  United  States  and  then 
abroad  subsided  in  part  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Comparisons  of 
the  prices  of  1880  with  those  of  former  years  have  been  made  similar  to 
those  in  my  last  report  The  table  of  the  prices  of  exported  commodi- 
ties at  different  i)eriods  and  for  the  whole  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  an 
advance  of  8i  per  cent,  on  the  average  prices  of  the  same  commodities 
during  the  fiscal  year  1879,  and  but  6  per  cent,  below  the  gold  prices  of 
the  same  commodities  in  1870. 

In  this  connection  an  exai\iination  will  be  interesting  of  a  table  in  the 
appendix  compiled  from  official  data  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding 
repoi't,  showing  the  increase  of  the  net  gain  in  specie  in  France  from 
1850  to  1878,  and  the  outstanding  bank  circulation,  and  the  comparative 
prices  of  exports  and  imports  for  a  corresponding  period. 

It  has  been  a  gr«atification  to  find  at  every  institution,  and  among 
those  connected  with  the  Mint  Bureau,  a  commendable  desire  to  secure 
the  highest  efficiency  for  every  branch  of  the  Mint  service.  During  the 
year  over  $133,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  received  on  dei>osits  or 
silver  purchaser,  and,  in  addition,  nearly  $40,000,000  received  on  trans- 
fers from  other  institutions,  have  been  faithfully  accounted  lor. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  information  embraced  in  this  re- 
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port,  as  well  as  in  Uie  di8cliar;(e  of  the  routine  duties  of  the  office,  I  have 
had  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  clerks  in  tlie  Mint  Bureau^  for  whose 
valuable  assistance  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgments. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOKATIO  C.  BUECHARD, 

Director  of  the  Mint 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT  OF  FIRST  COMrTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department, 
First  Comptroller's  Office, 
Washington^  November  10, 1880. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 14, 1880, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
transactions  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1880. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  by  general  laws  and  ap- 
propriation acts  to  make  investigations  in  many  cases  of  the  official 
transactions  and  accounts  of  officers  in  the  public  service  under  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  exercise  of  this  power  in  proper  cases  has 
a  most  salutary  effect. 

These  investigations  have  generally  been  made  by  clerks  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and  have  been  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  esi)ecially  when  conducted  at  long  distances  from 
the  capitaL  It  is  believed  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service,  and  aid  in  securing  fidelity  and  economy,  if  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  authorized  to  require  any  officer  connected  with  this 
Department  whom  he  might  designate  to  make  the  requisite  investiga- 
tions, especially  if  the  oflicers  so  deputed  couUl  be  invested  with  power 
in  M>me  form  to  secure  the  presence  of  witnesses,  evidence  under  oath, 
and  the  production  of  books  and  papers. 

If,  ui)on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  the  heads  of 
other  Departments  respectively  should  be  authorized  to  require  officers 
connected  therewith  to  make  similar  investigations  for  the  Treasury 
Departments  it  might  be  found  of  great  practical  value. 

Investigations  could  thus  be  ma<le  by  officers  not  now  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
transsictions  requiring  examination.  This  would  be  attendcil  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and  in  facilities  for  acquiring 
information,  by  afitording  ample  time  for  ascertaining  all  material  facts, 
and  with  the  least  possible  exi>ense. 

It  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary  to  ascertain  facts  and  procure 
information  on  questions  of  law  in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  government 
bonds  have  been  held  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  governments, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  owners,  controverted  questions  of  fact  and  of 
law,  as  to  the  proper  parties  entitled  to  the  bonds,  have  arisen,  requir- 
ing determination  in  this  office.  If  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  invested  with  power  to  call  upon  any  representative  or  agent  of  our 
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goveinment  abroad  to  make  investigations  and  report  the  resnlt,  and 
if  such  representatives  and«agents  should  be  given  ample  authority  to 
require  evidence  and  the  production  of  pai)er8  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries,  and  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, so  far  as  by  them  permitted,  it  is  believed  it  would  be  found 
a  salutary  means  of  securing  justice,  of  facilitating  the  operations  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  protection  to  the  Treasury. 

LOST  AND  DESTEOYED  BONDS. 

Section  3702  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  enacts  that  whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  clear  and  unequivocal  proof,  that  any 
interest-bearing  bond  of  the  United  States  has,  without  bad  faith  upon 
the  part  of  the  owner,  been  destroyed  wholly  or  in  part^  or  so  defaced  as 
to  impair  its  value  to  the  owner,  and  the  bond  is  identified  by  number 
and  description,  the  Secretary  shall,  under  such  regulations  and  with 
such  restrictions  as  to  time  and  retention  for  security  or  otherwise,  os  he 
may  prescribe,  issue  a  duplicate  thereof,  etc. ;  or,  if  the  bonds  have  been 
caUed  in  for  redemption,  instead  of  issuing  a  duplicate,  it  shall  be  paid. 

The  next  section  enacts  that  tiie  owner  shaU  file  in  the  Treasury  a 
bond,  in  a  sum  prascribed,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  witii  con- 
dition to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  United  States  fix)m  any  claim 
upon  such  destroyed  or  defaced  bond. 

Applications  for  duplicates,  or  for  the  redemption  of  "called  losf 
bonds,  are  referred  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  First  Comptroller,  to  be  decided  upon  by  him. 

My  predecessor,  Hon.  A.  G.  Porter,  in  the  report  of  the  office  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  made  the  following  statement  and  recommendation : 

It  will  be  perceived  that  b^nds  payable  to  bearer  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
statute ;  and  the  practice  has  been  to  issue  duplicates  for,  or  to  redeem,  bonds  of  this 
character  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed,  upon  evidence  nirnished  by  affidavits  taken 
before  certain  prescribed  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  redemption  of  such  bonds 
and  the  issuing  of  duplicates  have  always  been  refused  until  aiter  the  lapse  of  six 
mouths  from  the  filing  of  an  application ;  but  even  with  this  precaution  the  statute 
is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  Treasury.  In  practice  it  nas  been  found  that  in 
fully  half  the  cases  where  evidence  has  been  offered  to  establish  the  fact  of  destruc- 
tion, the  bonds  have  not  been  destroyed,  but  have  passed  either  by  theft  or  coUusiou 
ijito  the  hands  of  other  holders.  When  a  bond  of  tlus  kind  is  lost  or  stolen,  the  owner 
who  has  been  deprived  of  it  is  apt  soon  to  persuade  himself  that  it  has  been  destroyed, 
as  only  in  case  of  its  haWug  been  destroyed  can  he  entertain  reasonable  hope  of  ever 
receiving  payment.  Instances  also  have  occurred  of  persons  offering  most  impressive 
evidence  of  the  destruction  of  bonds  alleged  to  have  oeen  owned  by  them,  who,  sub- 
sequent events  have  8ho^vn,  had  no  title  to  them  whatever.  Great  vigilance  has  been 
practiced  by  the  Trejiaury  by  the  in\  ocation,  even  when  very  slight  doubt  has  been 
excited,  of  the  aid  of  the  secret-service  division  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  no  vigilanco 
can  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  fraudulent  appli- 
cations may  occasionally  be  made  successful.  If  no  radical  change  is  made  in  the 
existing  statute,  authority  ought  at  least  to  be  given  to  require  more  than  two  sure- 
ties to  the  bond  of  indemnity. 

I  concnr  in  this  recommendation. 

The  great-est  danger  of  loss  to  the  Treasury  arises  from  the  possibility 
that  the  sureties  upon  the  bonds  of  indemnity  may  prove  to  be  worthless 
in  the  event  of  a  suit  against  them.  The  regulations  of  the  Department 
provide  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties  must  be  approved  by  some 
one  of  several  prescribed  officers.  Most  of  these  officers  have  performed 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  but  in  many  cases 
such  approval  is  made  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  parties, 
the  officers  feeling  that  such  duties  are  extra-official,  and  that  they  are 
not  required  to  make  an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  sureties. 
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A  wise  caution  would  dictate  that  the  Secretary  hfi  empowered  to  re- 
quire each  officer  to  make  a  thorough  ex^inatiou  into  the  financial 
status  of  the  parties  to  bonds  before  appending  his  approval  of  the  same, 
and  tliat  such  officers  be  invested  with  authority  to  require  evidence 
under  oath. 

It  may  also  be  found  proper  to  make  some  regulations  by  statute  in 
relation  to  tbe  payment  of  lost  government  bon&. 

LAW  CLERK  AND  STENOORAPHER. 

A  law  clerk  and  a  stenographer  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  in  this  office.  The  First  Comptroller  is  the  law  officer  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ultimately 
deciding  all  questions  of  law  arising  upon  warrants  for  the  x>ayment  of 
money  firom  the  Treasury,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  This  includes  all  the  agencies  by  which  money  may  be 
paid  from  the  Treasury.  The  decisions  so  made  are  generally  final,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  revision  of  Congress,  and  in  certain  cases,  not  frequent 
in  practice,  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  (Winnisimmet  Company  t?.  United 
States,  12  Court  of  Claims  Eeports,  326.) 

It  most  be  apparent  that  questions  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty 
are  frequently  presented  for  decision.  Counsel  of  great  ability  are  often 
retained  by  claimants  to  present  oral  and  written  or  printed  9*rguments 
against  the  government,  which  is  not  represented  by  counsel.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  every  reasonable  aid  should  be  furnished  to 
tins  office  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government. 

DECISIONS  OP  FIRST  COMPTROLLER. 

It  is  80  imi)ortant  that  the  leading  general  principles  of  law  applicable 
to  the  business  of  the  Department  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  set- 
U&dj  and  in  an  accessible  form,  that  it  has  been  deemed  proper,  in  order 
to  secure  these  objects,  to  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed  fonnal  decis- 
ions in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  A  copy  of  these  is  herewith 
transmitted.  Kone  of  the  decisions  made  by  my  predecessors  have  been 
printed,  except  in  rare  instances. 

The  work  of  preparing  decisions  in  the  form  now  adopted  involves 
much  research  and  labor,  but  it  is  hoped  the  result  may  be  found  accept- 
able, and  of  such  utility  as  to  justify  it. 

STATUTE  AS  TO  PERJURY. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  the  existing  statute  defining  i)er- 
joiy  is  sufficiently  broad  to  include  all  cases  of  corrupt  false  swearing 
in  affidavits  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Affidavits  are  necessarily  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  who  make  them  should  be  amenable 
to  punishment  in  cases  deserving  it.  A  comprehensive  provision  on 
this  subject  was  included  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, on  which  no  final  action  was  taken  (H.  E.  461,  first  session  Forty- 
fourth  Congress,  January  6, 1876). 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Congress. 

UNPAID  BALANCES. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  receivers  of  public  moneys,  and 
other  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  government, 
such  officers  are  charged  with  the  amount  of  their  collections  and  cred- 
14  Ab 
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ited  with  the  amouat  of  mojaey  deposited  by  them  in  the  Treasury.  In 
many  cases  officers  have  deposited  by  mistake  more  money  than  they 
have  collected,  thus  creating  a  balance  in  their  favor. 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  payment  of  any  money  from  the  Treasury,  except  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  The  above  accounts  come 
under  no  appropriation  now  existing,  for  the  money  deposited  and  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  constitutes  an  unappropriated  fund,  and  the 
accounts  of  such  officers  under  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  their 
compensation  and  the  expenses  of  their  offices  are  kept  entirely  distinct 
fjx)m  their  accounts  for  the  collection  of  revenues.  In  the  absence  of  a 
provision  for  the  payment  of  balances  upon  the  latter  class  of  accounts 
they  have  accumulated  from  year  to  year  until  quite  a  number  now 
stand  upon  the  books  of  the  Department.  It  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience if  means  for  their  payment  should  be  provided. 

I  respectftilly  call  attention  to,  and  renew,  the  recommendations  made 
by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  annual  report. 

The  deputy  comptroller,  chiefs  of  division,  clerks,  and  other  persons 
employed  in  this  bureau,  deserve  commendation  for  the  intelUgepce, 
ability,  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  performed  their  resi)ective 
duties. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 

First  Comptroller. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Tremury, 
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Treasuey  Department, 
Second  Comptroller's  Office, 

WasMngtonj  October  29, 1880. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  direction,  by  letter  of  the  14tli  ultimo, 
I  submit  a  report,  in  two  tabular  statements,  of  the  transactions  of  this 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  day  of  June  1880. 

The  first  tabular  statement  shows  the  total  number  of  accounts, 
claims,  and  cases  of  every  kind  settled  and  adjusted,  and  the  amounts 
allowed  thereon.  The  second  table  furnishes  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  same  accounts,  claims,  and  cases ;  showing  the  character  of  the 
accounts,  the  source  from  which  received,  the  number  of  each  kind,  and 
tiie  amounts  allowed.  A  still  more  detailed  statement  is  prepared  and 
filed  for  preservation  in  this  office,  but  it  is  deemed  too  voluminous  for 
publication. 


From— 


Second  Auditor ^ 

Thinl  Auditor 

Fourth  Auditor 

Various  sources  not  involving  present  expenditure 

Total  number  aooounta  and  claims  and  amounts  settled 


Number 
revised. 


0,354 
6,273 
1,802 


16,489 
2,494 


18,983 


Amounts. 


$17,786,881 
50,890.845 
15,986.035 


84,664,851 
402,863 


85,127.21s 
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ACCOUNTS  REVISED  during  the  year. 


Character  of  accounts. 


FKOM  THE  SECOND  AUDFrOB. 

L  Of  reemltinf^  oflScM^  for  r«pilar  recmiting  service 

1  Of  BStyai— tills,  forpayof  the  Armj 

3.  Of  oisibutaiug  <^c<rs  of  the  Orduanoe  Department,  for  ordnance,  ordnance 

ktarea,  supplies,  armories,  andaroenaU 

4.  Of  disbarsmg  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  for  medical  and  hospital 
soppbea  and  services 


ippu 
S.  Of  oisbaraements  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  War  Department. 
%.  teedal  aoeooilts  settled  by  the  Pay  Division. 


7.  (m  Isdiao  agents'  current  and  contingent  expenses,  annuities,  and  instal- 


FBOM  THE  TUIBD  AUDITOE. 

L  Of  disbursing  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department^  for  regular  sup- 

j^ies  and  incidental  en>enses 

2.  Of  diabiUBing  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department 

S.  Of  dlabnraiBg  officers  of  the  Engineer  Department,  for  military  surveys, 
conatroetlaBOf  fortlfloations,  river  and  harbor  surveys  and  improvements. 
4.  Of  penoioQ  agents,  for  payment  of  Army  pensions 


FBOM  THE  FOUBTH  AUDITOB. 


L  Of  ^HiAmrahig  agents  of  the  Marine  Corps 

1  Of  pftTmasters  or  the  If  ary  proper 

t.  Of  jpyT—tcffs  of  the  navy-yards 

4.  Of  paymAsters  of  the  Navv  as  Navy  agents  and  disbursing  officers 

L  Of  Jiavy  pension  agents,  for  payment  of  pensions  of  Navy  and  Marine 

Corps 

1  Of  mlT»naneona  naval  accounts 


Numbn* 
revisctl. 


Amounts. 


273 

433 

200 

10 

153 

1,134 

2,631 


1,014 
6G1> 


$145,321 
9,  29:*,  67» 

885,501 

8.101 

80,816 

315,  551 

6,  C30,  848 


4, 834  '    17,  364, 907 

T—       -—  -^-    '     T 


11,00^,244 
2,811,904 

4,  820, 225 
28,  625, 487 

47,  955, 860 


717, 079 
4,584,446 
6, 675, 719 
2, 808, 091 

947,164 

138,197 

15, 871, 596 


CLAIMS  ALLOWED  during  the  year. 


Character  of  daims. 


FBOM  THE  BKCOHD  AUDITOB. 

L  Soldiers*  pay  and  bounty 

FBOM  THE  THIBD  AU0ITOB. 

1.  Piopctty  lost  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849 

X  Q<srtormasters'  and  commissary  stores  and  supplies,  act  of  July  4, 1864, 

1no«poriation  and  miscellaneons 

X  Orsfokiand  Washington  Indiui  war  claims 

4.  Sts&  war  claims 

FBOM  THE  FOUBTH  AUDITOB. 

1.  Ksilors*  pay  and  bounty 

2.  Prise  money 


Amounts. 


$421,974 


lof,  400 

2, 696, 701 

6,096 

130,788 


lOl.fWJ 
10,  0.-)7 


3,471,9^ 


CASES  NOT  IXVOLVINa  PRESENT  EXPENDITURE. 


1.  Dopllcate  oheclcs  approved 
t.  nMnefal  agents'  nevennts . 
X  Eeferred  cases  scyustod 


Amounts. 


$10,  KfS 
431.904 


461',  862 
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Kmnber. 

BondB  filed  dariDg  the  year 92 

Contracts  filed  during  the  year 1,597 

Official  letters  written 1,495 

Requisitions  recorded 11,708 

Settlements  recorded 7,785 

Difl'erenccs  recorded,  pages • 4,987 

Clerks,  average  during  year 52. 8 

All  the  public  business  intrusted  to  my  charge  is,  I  believe,  promptly 
and  properly  attended  to  by  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  office,  and 
has  progressed  with  reasonable  dispatch. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  UPTON, 

Comptroller. 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

/Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  COJOIISSIOKER  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Depabtment, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs, 

Washington^  October  21, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  your  information,  a 
statement  of  the  work  peiformed  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1880 : 

Number  of  accounts  on  hand  July  1.  1879 299 

Number  of  accounts  received  from  the  First  Auditor  during  the  year 6, 430 

6,729 

Number  of  accounts  adjusted  during  the  year 6, 576 

Number  of  accounts  returned  to  the  First  Auditor 13 

6,589 

Numberof  accounts  on  hand  June  30^  1880 140 

There  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  firom  sources  the  accounts  relating 
to  which  are  settled  in  this  office^ — 

On  account  of  customs $186,522,064  60 

On4MJcount  of  marine-hospital  tax -, 386,973  33 

On  account  of  steamboat  fees 282,468  96 

On  account  of  fines,  itenalties,  and  forfeitures 1*23,786  28 

On  account  of  storage,  fees,  &o 840,780  27 

On  account  of  deceased  passengers 170  00 

On  account  of  emolument  fees 183,150  91 

On  account  of  mileage  of  examiners 1,082  70 

On  account  of  interest  on  debts  due 9,381  14 

On  account  of  rent  of  public  buildings 12,560  30 

On  account  of  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen 1, 619  54 

On  account  of  proceeds  of  government  property 14, 573  52 


V 


Aggregate 188,378,611  65 

And  there  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  on  the  following  accounts,  viz : 

Expenses  of  collection Jf6,023,253  53 

Excess  of  deposits 2,632,164  44 

Debentures 1,831,060  76 

Public  buildings 2,290,511  73 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  lights 2,426,370  61 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  revenue-cutters 843, 989  57 

Marine-hospital  service 402,917  49 
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Iife-«aTiiig  stations $518,407  43 

Compemation  in  Ilea  of  moieties -•••  32, 18G  30 

Seal-fisheries  in  Alaska 9,571  02 

Metric  standard  weights  and  measoies G,316  90 

Debentures  and  other  charges 136  91 

Detection  and  prevention  of  fronds  upon  the  cnstoms  revenue 19, 994  32 

Unclaimed  merchandise 1, 750  4 1 

Refunding  moneys  erroneously  received  and  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury   127  50 

Refiiiiding  duties  to  University  of  Notre  Dame  dn  Lac 2,334  07 

Protection  of  sea-otter  hunting  grounds  and  seal-fisheries  in  Alaska . .  22, 902  ^ 

Aggregate 17,063,995  87 

The  nomber  of  estimates  received  and  examined 3,505 

The  number  of  requisitions  issued 3,505 

The  amount  involved  in  requisitions $15,062,080  75 

The  number  of  letters  received 10,452 

The  number  of  letters  written 10,378 

The  number  of  letters  recorded 10,34J5 

The  number  of  stubs  of  receipts  for  duties  and  fees  returned  by  col- 
lectors  :. 205,009 

The  number  of  stubs  examined 215, 306 

The  number  of  stubs  of  certificates  of  payment  of  tonnage  dues  re- 
ceived and  entered  10,481 

The  number  of  returns  received  and  examined 11,941 

The  number  of  oaths  examined  andrenstered 3,992 

The  number  of  appointments  registered 3,227 

The  average  number  of  clerks  employed 3U 

I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  of  the  transactions  in  bonded  goods 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  as  shown  by  the  a4ju8ted  accounts. 
I  am,  very  respectMly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  JOHNSON, 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


KEPOET  OP  THE  FIRST  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TEEASURT, 

Teeasuby  Department, 
First  Auditor's  Office, 
Washingtonj  October  21, 1880. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo,  I  have  th^ 
honor  to  submit  the  following  exhibit  of  the  business  transacted  in  this 
office  duiiBg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 


Acoonnts  adjusted. 


KECETPTS. 


I^Qtiet  on  merchADdise  and  tomiAge 

Jtonaboatfw^ 

Jw«»  poiattieii,  and  forfeitures 

]urio«-bospital  money  collected 

^Bcial  emojiunenta  of  coUeotoni,  naval  ofBoert,  and  surreyors 

Moaeyii  receiTod  from  sales  of  old  materials,  rents.  &c 

j^oays  receWed  on  account  of  deceased  passengers '. 

««(ulaneous  receipts 

Trosorer  of  the  Umted  States,  for  moneys  received 

^BU  and  Assay  Offices 

Wsterroits,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

MMtpts  on  counter  warrants 


Number 

of 
accounts. 


1,355 

1,130 

008 

1,582 

1,270 

171 

33 

503 

3 

31 

0 

238 


Amount. 


$lC3,90g. 
293, 
120^ 
370, 
010, 
155, 

804. 
900,351, 
133,389, 

1, 
280, 


480  83 
255  48 
445  02 
285  51 
500  70 
094  87 
480  00 
880  9C 
080  31 
717  65 
903  36 
524  82 


Total 


7,035 


1,200,298,429  71 
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Accounts  adjusted. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Expenflo  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs 

DoueiiturcH,  drawbacks,  6co .« 

Excels  of  deposits  refunded 

Ke venue-cii t tor  service - 

Iliitics  refnndcd,  fines  remitted,  judgments  satisliedt  &c 

Marine-liosnital  gervic^ 

Official  emoluments  of  collectors,  naval  officers,  and  surveyors 

Award.s  of  compensation 

Light-boiise  Establishment,  miscellaneous 

Salnrics  of  liffht-bouse  keepers 

Supplies  of  liuht- houses 

liepairsof  li,s;hthouses 

Expenses  of  light- vessels ......•— 

Expenses  of  buoyage •••... 

Expenses  of  mg-signals - 

Expenses  of  lighting  and  buoyage  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio 


uvers 


Expenses  of  inspection  of  lights 

Stciim-tenders  for  the  Light-House  Service 

Conmiissions  on  light-house  disbursements 

Salaries  and  mileage  of  Senators 

Salaries,  officers  and  employ68,  Senate 

Salaries  and  mileage,  members  and  delegates  House  of  Representatives. . . 

Salaries,  officers  and  employes,  House  of  Representatives 

Salaries  of  employes.  Executive  Mansion 


Salaries  paid  liy  disbursing  derka  of  the  Departments . . 
Salaries,  officers  and  emplov6&  Independent  Treaaary.. 
Salaries  of  the  civil  list  paid  directly  from  the  Treasury 

iSalaries.offico  of  the  Public  Printer 

mlarios.  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing ^. 

t3ala.rie0,  CongressionaTLibrarir  v 

Salarit^,  standard  weights  and  measures 

Salaried,  Steamboat Ii^ection  Sorvio* 

Claries,  special  agents.  Independent  Treasury 

Salaries,  custodians  and  janitors 

Salaries,  Bota?uc  Garden 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Hot  Springs  Commission 

Salaries  nnd  expuHMes,  Southern  Claims  Commission.... 

Bidaries  of  employes,  public  buildings  and  grounds 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  National  Board  of  Health 


Salary  of  Director  of  Geological  Survey... 
Contingent  expenses,  Executive  Mansion. 


Contingent  expenses,  United  States  Senate 

Contingent  expenses,  House  of  Representatlvea 

Contina:»-utexi>ense«,  Departments,  Washington 

Contiii:;ent  t^xpenses,  Independent  Tre««ury 

Conliu^i*  nt  expenses,  St-iAmboat  Inspection  Service , 

CouHn-ient  expenses,  public  buildings  and  grounds 

Contiii^itnt  exjienses,  ofiice  of  Public  XVinter 

Conlinirent  expense**.  Sunt  hem  Claims  Commission 

Continent  expenses.  National  CniT^ncy,  reimbursable ^.. 

Contiiiueut  expenses,  CouiV  of  (Jlaiwis 

Couti n;;(  n t  exjienses,  Libnity  of  Congress 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Kxecutive  offices,  Territories 

Stationery,  Interior  Denartu-eut 

Treasurer  «»ft lie  I'nited  Stati's,  for  ^eneinl  expenditures 

Tiv^siirerof  the  United  StatA-i,  for  smkiug-fund.  Pacific  railroads 

Gold  and  silver  bnlliou  aceounts 

Onlinuiy  expens«\s,  Mints  nnd  Assay  Offices 

Parting  and  refining  bnlliou .- 

Coina;^e  of  standard  silver  dolbvn 

Eieij^nt  on  bullion .- 

R«>coiniige  of  gold  and  silver  coins 

TrauHportation  of  coin  and  bullion 

Stonige  of  silver  dollars - 

Miuiidaetnre  of  medals '. 

Iyegi»hitive  expenses.  Territories  of  the  United  Statea 

Captured  nnd  abimdoned  prtiperty 

Defending  Huitsnnd  claims  for  seixuro  of  captured,  and  abandoned  property. 
ExaniinHtion  of  rebel  archives  and  records  of  captured  audabandont^ 

prtiptu-tv - 

Coast  fliud  gtodetic  snrvey  of  the  United  States 

Gcologi^ud  MUl•^•ey  of  the  Territories 

Lands  aud  other  property  of  the  United  States .• 

rrot4»ction  and  improvement  of  Hotj  Springs,  Arkansas 

Expenses  of  collecting  rents,  Hot  Sjirlngs,  Arkansas -. 

Repniducing  jdats  of  snrvej'S,  Gemi^ral  Land  Offiioe 

Adtjnsting  clauns  for  indemnity  for  cwamp  lands 

Pi"otectiou  and  improvement  of  Yellow  Stone  National  Park — . 

Commission  to  classify  land  and  codify  land  laws 

Depredations  on  public  timber .....^. ....... .....;... 


Number 

of 

Amount. 

accounts. 

1,486 

$5,464,960  40 

198 

8.992,210  88 

408 

2.261,6aia 

507 

767,352  41 
328,^09 

1,747 

1,247 

416|0»17 

1,256 

6a9.6»aB 

108 

30,630  85 

67 

61,776  90 

437 

611,34107 

163 

565.368  78 

112 

8?0»787  8i 

121 

304,682  a 

158 

fir 

•     496,l»a8 

61,  m  as 

38 

179. 581  M 

12 

3.099  37 

19 

105, 172  98 

124 

^582  56 

1 

125,808  71 

5 

190«499  86 

1 

1,200,622  48 

12 

246,649  34 

6 

47,626  89 

322 

5^499,  a»tt 

38 

31%6S8  9S 

1285 

S65.681« 

4 

IS.  600  00 

18 

2S^9M  71 

t 

52.038  93 

5,358  40 

4 

180, 012  4t 

4 

3,699  85 

7 

75^  594  51 

3 

7, 549  10 

5 

28,065  02 

13 

9,427  93 

5 

34,908  22 

13 

190,886  00 

^ 

5,126  37 

5 

7,064  29 

48 

179,443  62 

72 

221. 190  93 

678 

398,986  68 

154 

42,691  92 

788 

at.  922  02 

4 

402  48 

6 

1.3)3  09 

14 

5,264  93 

42 

55.229  39 

3 

1,839  68 

5 

509  95 

13 

4,186  87 

10 

43^809  27 

3 

833, 118, 463  88 

4 

300,608  71 

31 

131.817,754  56 

140 

982,7d5  44 

IB 

216,726  87 

15 

55. 947  89 

5 

9, 245  75 

3 

5,090  94 

10 

21.241  39 

3 

2. 085  61 

1 

2,  348  69 

20 

87, 775  17 

1 

4,576  92 

7 

23,138  84 

3 

3,509  00 

22 

651,694  71 

32 

126^173  70 

12 

2,405  81 

1 

061  70 

9 

377  08 

9 

15.C24  00 

5 

12,280  55 

8 

18, 131  51 

1 

3,095  67 

IS 

8^810SS 

>  ♦ 
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▲ccoonts  adjusted. 


DISfiUBSEKENTS— Continaed. 

JTodidjJ  expenses,  embracing  accoonts  of  United  States  marslnals,  district 
attonteySi  clerks,  and  commissioners,  rent  of  conrt-honsea,  Bnpi>ort  of 
inlaaMn,  ito 

I*AUi<t.  artcm of  crimes ....•• 

■nppceMing  oonnterfeiting  and  crime 

PciicHom  and  prevention  of  frauds  npon  the  customs  revenue 

iBveatagation  of  franda,  Oflice  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

15TEKEST  ACCOLTTT. 

Registered  stock 

Cbmooopons 

BUtriet  of  Colombia  3-^  bonds  and  water  stock 

^dllc  Bailroad  bonds 

m^  pntsion  fUnd 

loaufvflle  and  Portland  Canal  Company's  bonds 

REPEMmOX  ACCOUNT. 

United  States  5-20  bonds,  calltnl : 

Prtneipal 

Ita(tere«t 

UnSt«d  States  bonds,  purchased  for  sinking-fund: 


Moripal 
jfttarest 


ktarest 

Premium 

XTnited  Statos  bonds,  l(MO's  for  conversion : 


Mncipol 
laUrei 


surest. 

ium - 

BeAm^nkoertiticatGfl,  converted  into  4-pei'  cent,  bonds: 


Interest  

Coin  eettificates  of  dejtosit 

Klt<»  aertiflcates  of  dnposit 

Oumu^  oertificateH  of  deposit 

Bwids  ox  District  of  Columbia  (Washington  and  Georgetown)... 
VotMi,  ene  and  two  years,  compouud  interest  and  7-30's : 

FriBoipca 

Intareit 

Wai^bountj  scrip,  certificate  of  deposit: 

Principal 

Interest 

Legal-tender  notes  destroyed 

ICnHtional  cnrrencv  destroyed f. 

Old  demand  notes  oestrov^ 

BeAmding  the  national  debt ^ 

Xxyetiaes  of  national  currency 

Rumination  of  national  banks  and  bank-plates 

!IVa«aportation  of  United  States  securities 

JodltBienta  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

BepottJbig  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

BeatOfflce  Department  requisitions 

OnliAanding  drafta  and  checks 

2«ll^-«aTlng  Service 

lifo-aaving  Service,  contingent  expcmios 

listabliahing  life-saviuf^  st^atlona 

Xabollding  and  improvwg  Ufe-saviug  stations 

PubUe  printing  and  binding 

lAlMr  and  expenses  of  engraving  and  printing 

ndpagation  of  food-fishe-s 

Btmbratlons  tor  report  on  fooil-flBbcs 

Jtaufntry  respecUnr  food-Hshes 

Hteion-vesAel  (food-ftshe>s) 

Incwniie  of  Library  of  Congress 

Works  of  ari  for  the  Capitol 

Pnitrnttaof  tbePreaideute.l 

titemry.  Treasury  Department! 

P^Atatai  for  the  statue  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas 

Ou— truction  of  cnstom -  bouses 

CoaaCnietion  of  court-houses  and  post-offices 

Construction  of  appraisers'  storefi 

Cmutruction  of  sub-treasury  building,  New  York 1!. 

Constniotion  of  National  Itfusenm 

Conatraction  of  building  for  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments! 

Cooatroetion  of  barge  office.  New  York 

CuartJ  action  of  Jail  for  District  of  Columbia 

Conalniction  of  aasav  office  building 

ConCmethni  of  lighi-liousea ] 

Cooslmetion  of  t>ikti*nsion  of  Government  Printing  Office 

CaBalmotion  of  buildinj;  for  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
IlxlaTea,  Ac,  new  building  for  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Println 
nBufarpabliobulUUngB , 


Number 

of 
accounts. 


3.906 
7 

27 

4 
10 

43 

97 

8 

25 

1 

4 


17 
14 


21 


13 

7 

14 

& 

47 


13 

13 

13 

62 

16 

5 

98 

32 

1 

30 

109 

99 

115 

74 

1 

1C2 

15 

25 

9 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

10 

2 

340 

345 

13 

6 

12 

8 

9 

2 

15 

307 

7 

14 

1 

6 


Amonnt. 


$3,267,574  38 
11,6M46 
6^  SOS  IS 
S^OiSlS 
81,218  80 

42,589.352  04 

32. 237,  ^18  63 

740,  lis  18 

3,665,255  3$ 

420,000  00 

47, 490  00 


497, 310, 850  00 
10, 220, 170  63 

49,  949, 100  00 

556.400  51 

1,837,539  35 

2, 090,  000  00 
14,464  n 
10,447  50 

20, 116, 450  00 

258, 754  S» 

8, 771, 206  00 

724. 810  00 

115,09»,006  00 

1, 120. 780  00 

24.320  00 
4.449  82 


90,631, 
321, 

850. 
15, 

79. 
232. 

1. 

2, 476, 

10, 

485. 

59, 

W. 

1.472, 
886, 

*?; 

33, 

7, 


1. 
2, 398, 

1,193, 

91. 

10, 

188, 

018, 

47, 

5. 

435, 
87, 

195, 
4, 
9, 


225  00 
n  20 
624  00 
076  14 
835  00 
514  19 
166  71 
408  77 
384  07 
043  53 
000  00 
255  24 
730  21 
490  02 
!t41  86 
082  62 
75  00 
084  60 
252  04 
6!)5  46 

000  oe 

.500  00 
372  33 
597  14 
225  00 
872  00 
905  30 
88]  62 
799  62 
562  85 
324  44 
366  28 
452  60 
726  63 
236  98 
431  80 
067  99 
730  08 
389  29 
941  38 
994  68 
326  96 


PiPEBS  ACCOMPANTINQ  THE 


AecDiuU  idjnsted. 


KBDKHPTtoH  *ecoii!rr— CoDllmial, 


Jmptoiiug  Cnltol  grounds 

ImprQTlng  BaUnlo  GudeDBUid  bnildln)^ 

ImpTOTliiC  (Mniidi,  AzilcDltural  I>epartiiimt . . 


«  of  tfMet-pipM  Kid  flre-olnini 

aoUiiB,  npAilDK,  mnd  miloUiulLg  bridgu,  Dtibrlct  of  Columbia. . . 
'■lofSBmraorBdaoatioii 


ItMniwiAit  Court.. 

PMtage,  BiMdttTg  Denutmenta . 
Foatan.  A|iloahonl  Deputmn: 

BnildfDK,  Agrlosltaral  Dk»~* 

Labontonr,  AErlonltniBl  a 
Ute«y,igri~" — '  ■• — 


KtpjriiiiHnUl  nrdan 


lo  agricultun 

Clatilotaf  ColDmblK.'.JJ.." 

■apital  tvt  the  Ituaue,  buildings,  &o... 

>«kftm1  tnr  tlifl  Jiuuie  "■■»*-«,.  ».«.*., 


C^umbte  InKtitDMUi  for  t 

Colombia  iMtttnUon  tor 

Cobunbik  Hoipital  tor  Vometi,  gtoands. 


ne,  curront  eimnse* 

■ud  Dumb,  biilldlnes,  &c  . . 
'  uid  IMmb,  current  eipan» 


ColurabUEoapltairD 
Howard  nnlTcidt; .'. 
Fnedmen't  Hospluil  _ 
Fonny  Luncb  House . . 


Women's  CbrlstUn  Asiwcl 
Indaitrtal  Home  School- . . 
MwylandliutltuUoiifort 


m  Relief  of  Colored  Van 


smonts  on  Iruisfor-irari 


Iniproveni™t  sod  repairs 

Conslmctine,  repairioR,  and  nalntalning  brhlnM . . 
Tcamportatinn  of  psupermod  prisoners 


_  _bUo  scluxja 

KetTOpoUtan  police  „ 

Fire  deputment 

Courts,  eipenswi  of  . , 

Health  depKtment . . , 
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Acoonnts  adjusted. 


DISBURSEMENTS— Continned. 
DnTBiCT  OF  COLUMBU  AccouMTB— Continued. 


IGse^buieofas  and  contingent  expenses 

Water  fund 

Jadgmenta 

Support  asd  medical  treatment  of  the  infirm  poor 

Snorm  School 

Waahington  Aaylom 

Almahonae 

for  the  Insane 

*s  Hospital 

Saint  Aiin*8  Iniknt  Asylum 

fadaatrial  Home  School 

KatSonal  Aaaociation  for  Belief  of  Colored  Women  and  Children. . . 

Woridngmen's  claims  allowed 

Tteaanrer  of  the  United  States  for  amount  allowed  to  workingmen 


Total 


Number 

of 
accounts. 


68 

20 
3 
» 
8 

24 

1 


20 
1 


Amount. 


$27,967  44 

82.110  61 

32,404  02 

3,322  37 

17, 687  11 

43,740  48 

1.583  00 

10, 389  47 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

5,000  00 

3.830  20 

21,155  77 


20,046      1,893.413,94153 


Kaml)erof  certificates  re^rded 13,768 

Knmber  of  letters  recorded 3,443 

Judiciary  emolument  aoconnts  registered  and  referred 516 

Nmnber  of  powers  of  attorney  for  collection  of  interest  on  the  pnblic  debt, 

examined,  registered,  and  filed , 3,891 

Eeqniittiops  answered - 1,023 

8UMMABT  STATEMENT  of  the  WORK  of  the  OFFICE  as  nhown  by  ike  BEP0ET8  of 
ike  tforious  DIVISIONS  and  MISCELLANEO  US  DESKS. 

CUSTOMS  DIVISION. 

AeeovntM  of  OotUeton  of  Otutamt  for  ReceipU  of  Outtomt  Revenue  and  DUburtementt/or  the  EwptMet 
ef  (MUeting  the  aatne,  and  alto  including  AecounU  of  OoUectora  for  Receipts  and  iHeburtementi  in 
Mimsetum  with  the  Revenue-cutter^  JSteamboat,  Pinee,  lAght-houee,  and  Marxne-Boapital  Servieea,  wUh 
XetewHiMfw  Ofieial  Smolumenta,  Dihenturee,  Refund*  of  Dutiee,  Sale*  of  Old  Materiale,  and  Miecel' 
Immeous  IHtlnereemente. 


* 

No.  of 
accounts. 

Amount. 

Beeeipts 

6,735 
7,173 

$166,268,823  96 
14, 162, 131  82 

TNsburseiiM>nts  .■•«.■•••••*......• ...'............ ....■••....... 

13,908 

180,420,955  28 

JUDICIARY  DIVISION. 

qf  Diatritt  Attorney*,  Marehale,  Olerke,  and  Oommiieionen,  Rente,  and  Miteellaneoui  Court 

Aeeounte. 


Amount. 


Disbursements 


$3,267,574  36 


PUBUC  DEBT  DI^^8I0N. 


Deetroyed, 


Interfst  accounts 

Bedemption  accounts. 


No.  of 
accounts. 


Amount. 


178 
181 


$79,699,431  23 
709.661,448  17 


359  I    879.360,879  40 
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WAREHOUSE  AND  BOND  DIVISION. 

STATEMETfT  c^f  TRANSACTIONS  in  BONDED  MERCHANDISE,  m*  ihotpp^  hy  WAREHOUSB 
and  BOND  ACCOUNTS  ADJUSTED  during  the  peal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

Nnmberof  accounts  adiusted 813 

Kumber  of  reports  of  "no  transactions"  received,  examined,  and  referred 529 

Balance  of  duties  on  mcrcliandiso  in  warehouse  per  last  report $13, 711, 864  28 

Puties  on  merchandise  warehoused 54, 203, 099  40 

Dutiedon  merchandise  rewarehoused 1,39^,4*7  00 

Duties  on  merchandise  constructi  vely  warehouse<l 12, 513, 146  66 

Increased  and  additional  duties,  &c 1,400,728  61 

Total 83,225,315,95 

Contra: 

Duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  for  consumption $49, 833, 561  36 

Duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  for  transportation 3, 310,275  67 

Duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  for  exportation 11,1197,258  41 

Allowances  for  deficiencies ;  damage,  «&c %  208, 1^4  36 

Duties  on  withdrawals  for  construction  and  repair  of  vessels 86, 4^1  94 

Duties  on  bonds  delivered  to  district  attorneys  for  prosecution 34, 403  64 

Balance  ot  duties  on  merchandise  in  warehouse 15, 755, 130  57 

Total 83,225,315  95 


MISCELLANEOUS  DESKS. 


Ko.  \.— Accounts  of  Disbursing  Clerks  of  the  Departments  for  Salaries,  Salary  Accounts  of  the  variovt 
Assistant  Treasurers,  and  o/t)ie  Congressional  Library,  Public  Printer,  and  Executive  Ofice,  AccountM 
for  SiUaries  of  the  Officers  and  Ewploy(Sy  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  AccotaUs  retating  to  tkt 
Ooast  Survey. 


Disbarsements 


.Amount. 


$6,768,037  91 


Xo.  2. — Accounts  of  the  Disbursing  Clerks  of  the  Departments  for  Contingent  Expenses,  Contingent  £»> 
pewtes  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and  Assistant  Treasurers.  Accounts  of  the  Bureau  qf  Engraving 
and  Printing,  Qeolngieat  Survey,  Natio^xal  Board  of  Health,  Reform  School,  New  BuUdmg  for  State^ 
War,  and  Navy  Departments,  and  a  very  great  number  of  Miseettat^eous  Accounts.  The  Aecounis-om 
this  desk  during  Uielant  fiscal  year  covered  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  appropriations. 


Receipts 

Disbursementa i.. 


Amount. 


$1,903  36 
4, 976, 076  24 

* 

4, 977, 979  60 


No.  3. — Accounts  for  Constntcti^n  of  Cttstom- Houses,  Post-Offices,  Court-Houses,  and  other  Public  Build' 
isigs;  AccountM  of  Liifht' J  louse  Ktvjineerstand  Insj^ertors ;  AccountM  of  the  i*uhlie  Printer ;  JSteamboat 
Inspection  cmd  Life-^nping  Service ;  the  Aceounlx  of  the  (Jorrmment  Hoiqritalfor  Vie  Insane,  Culutnbia 
Hospital  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  many  eharitabU  institutions. 


Receipt* 

DiiilHirfieuients . . 


No.  of 
accounts. 

3,379 


Amoaiit. 


$115,774  21 
10, 6C4, 079  25 


3, 396  I      10, 779, 853  49 
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K«t  4- — Aeetnmt  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  JJniUd  States  for  General  Expenditures;  the  Salary  and  MUmm 
AeeounU/or  ths  Senate  and  House  of  Esprssentatices^  and  ths  Aoeountsfor  Contingent  Expenses  of  tM 
VwUsd  States  Senate. 


No.  of 
accounts. 


JtteesptB 

DfatmrvemcDts. 


3 
58 


Amount. 


$906,351.686  31 
834, 814, 832  49 


61    1,741.166,518  80 


Ko.  5J—Aeemmts  qf  Mints  and  Assai/  Offices;  Salaries  of  the  CivU  List  paid  directly  from  ths  Treasury 
on  First  Auditor's  Cvrtlfieatcs,  Captured  aiid  Attandoned  Froperty  Aceounts,  and  Accounts  for  ths 
Lsyislatiee  and  Contingent  £Tj>enaes  «>/  the  United  States  Tsrrittnies. 


BeecipU 
DWmreemeniB 


Amonnt. 


$133,289,717  56 
133.750.060  n 

267,030,777  72 


Kou  L— Accounts  (J  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Aeemtnts  vnder  ths  act  for  the  lieliefof  Woriingmen 

under  the  late  Board  of  Pultlie  Works: 


DttbarmneniB. 


Amonnt. 


$1,991,237  Si 


Vo.  l.-^lJnder  the  Chief  of  the  Warehouse  and  Bond  Division,  and  comprising  Judgments  of  ths  Court 
of  Ciaxms,  Outstanding  Liabilities,  Postal  Bequisition*,  Transportation  qf  United  States  Sseuritim, 
Trsm^er  qf  Appropriaaons,  dc. 


Seeeipts 


No.  of 
accounts. 

Amount. 

238            $280, 524  32 
1, 383          3, 058. 133  56 

1.021 

3,938.656  90 

In  gnbmittiiig  tbe  foregoing  exhibits,  showing  the  oflBcial  labor  per- 
formed in  this  office  during  the  last  liscal  year,  1  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  accounts  examined  and  adjusted,  and 
tiie  amonnt  of  money  involved  in  their  settlement,  are  without  prece- 
aent  in  the  history  of  this  bureau. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  accounts  atyusted  for  the  year 
was  27,081,  and  the  amount  of  money  involved,  a«  per  vouchers  ex- 
amined,  was  $3,099,712,371.24,  which  is  over  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  in  excess  of  the  national  debt  during  the  same  time. 

The  amounts  of  accounts  examined  during  the  last  four  years  are  over 
nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  making  an  average  of  more  than  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  yearly  settlements  made  in  this  office. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  comparative  labor  performed  annually 
in  the  First  Auditor's  Office  since  18G0,  will  more  lully  illustrate  what 
is  here  stated  relating  to  the  present  labor  and  official  i^espousibility 
dMnpared  with  former  years. 
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An  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  the  labor  and 
official  responsibility  has  increased  in  this  office  three  hundred  per  cent, 
ance  1861.  This  increase  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  foture,  yet  in  a 
less  ratiaperhaps,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  all  public  accounts,  ex- 
cept those  specially  assigned  by  statutes  to  other  accounting  officers, 
are  referred  to  this  office  for  examination  and  adjustment;  and  for 
the  farther  reason  that,  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  organ- 
ized States  and  Territories,  the  Treasury  Department  will  of  necessity 
be  required  to  adjust  and  pay  a  larger  number  of  accounts  that  will  be 
filed  for  settlement.  This  table  clearly  shows  the  necessity  for  the  addi- 
tional clerical  force  in  this  bureau  heretofore  recommended  by  me,  and 
which  was  granted  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 1880. 

While  the  labor  required  of  the  office  had  increased  three  hundred 
per  cent^  over  that  of  1861,  the  clerical  force  had  not  been  increased 
over  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  this  compelled  a  constant  detail  of 
derks  for  special  duty  in  the  office  in  order  that  the  public  business 
might  be  dispatched  without  embarrassment. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  accounts  and  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  settlement  of  what  are  known  as  "  miscellaneous  accounts,'' 
under  the  designation  of  '^  miscellaneous  desks,"  from  I^o.  1  to  7  inclu- 
sive. These  embrace  the  largest  part  of  the  disbursements  fix)m  the 
United  States  Treasury  during  the  year,  yet  their  examination  is  not 
mider  the  supervision  of  a  chief  of  division,  as  they  do  not  belong  to 
any  class  pertaining  to  divisions  of  the  First  Auditors  Office  as  now  or- 
ganized. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  new  division  be  organized,  to 
be  known  as  the  Division  of  Miscellaneous  Accounts,  to  which  should 
be  referred  all  accounts  not  now  assignable  to  existing  divisions  in  this 
office. 

While  the  accounts  settled  upon  these  desks  are  now  carefully  and 
critically  examined  by  clerks  in  charge  who  would  be  a  credit  and  honor 
to  any  office,  for  I  except  none,  as  to  diligence,  efficiency,  and  integrity, 
this  will  secure  a  supervision  of  the  accounts  stated  by  them,  which 
will  be  an  additional  guarantee  of  their  correct  adjustment.  In  cases, 
of  enforced  absence  of  clerks  from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  or  other- 
wise, the  work  of  the  new  division  will  proceed  with  less  embarrassment 
under  the  charge  of  an  efficient  chief. 

Benewing  my  former  commendations  of  the  deputy  auditor,  chiefs  of 
divisions,  and  clerks  and  employes  of  the  office  for  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent i>erformance  of  duty, 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•       E.  M.  EEYNOLDS, 

First  Auditor. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ' 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Teeasuby  Department, 
Second  Auditor's  Office, 
Washington^  September  30, 1880. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  section  283  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  your 
request  of  the  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the 
bQsin^s  assigned  to  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 
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bookkeepers'  division. 


The  application  of  money  appropriated  for  the  War  Department  and 
Indian  service  is  shown  by  the  following  condensed  balance  sheet  of 
appropriations : 


War. 


CREDITS. 

BalaDce  to  the  credit  of  all  appropriations  on  the  books  of  this  office, 

Jnljr  1,1870 ..:.... 

Amount  of  rroayments  durine  the  year *.. 

Amount  repaid  thronch  the  Third  Auditor's  Office  to  the  appropria- 

tfoB  for  *'  Clothing,  Camp  and  Garrison  Equipaj^e  " 

Amount  credited  by  warrants  issued  to  adjust  appropriations  under 

section  5.  act  Harch  3, 1875,  and  bv  other  counter  warrants 

Amount  of  annua),  pennanenti  ana  specific  appropriations  made  by 

law 


Total  credits. 


$1, 804, 873  55 
1, 019, 25d  91 

86, 155  40 

1,081  eo 

16, 613. 336  22 


Indian. 


^,018,099  73 
326,114  58 


1,349,016  60 
6, 910. 677  07 


19,524,706  68  I      13,603.708  tt 


DRBITB. 


Amounts  paid  out  on  requisitions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  charged  as  follows : 

To  appropriations  of  the  Pay  Department 

To  approprisctions  of  the  Oronance  Department 

To  appropriatioits  of  the  Medical  Department 

To  appropriations  of  the  Acyntant-General's  Department 

To  appropriations  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Secretary 

To  the  appropriation  for  the  Commanding  (>eneral's  Office 

To  the  Sotdiei-s' Home 

To  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 

To  special  acts  of  relief 

AmooBt  drawn  through  tiie  Third  Auditor^  Office  from  the  appro- 
priation for  "Clothing,  Camp  and  Garrison  Equipage  " 

Amonnt  paid  out  on  requisitions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  


Amount  chained  by  warrants  issued  to  adjust  appropriations  and  by 
other  tnuisCsr  warrants , 

Amount  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  under  section  3091,  Revised  Stat- 
utes  , 


Total  debits. 


Balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  all  appropriations  on  the  books  of 
this  office  June  30, 1880 


12. 680. 861  29 

1,586,528  64 

276,361  91 

71, 748  95 

98,061  52 

3.622  53 

103, 987  IS 

880.000  00 

5.452  64 

1.068,537  29 


1. 313  96 

963, 871  23 


6,271,506  IS 

1,840.016  60 

627.466  55 


17, 740, 337  14 


8, 147.080  aO 


1,784.369  54 


6,455,718  63 


G^ie  number  of  requisitions  registered,  journalized,  and  posted  was 
5,110,  namely:  War,  1,260  debit  and  508  credit;  Interior,  3,135  debit 
and  216  credit.  Twenty-nine  miscellaneous  settlements,  involving 
$224,403.10,  were  made  in  this  division;  1,170  certificates  of  deposit 
were  listed ;  546  repay  requisitions  were  prepared  for  the  War  and  In- 
terior Departments ;  53  official  bonds  of  disbursing  officers  were  re- 
corded ;  370  certificates  of  non-indebt^ness  were  issued,  and  26  special 
reports  were  ma<le  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  committees  of  Congress 
and  individual  Senators  and  Representatives.  A  statement  was  pre- 
pared, showing  the  expenditures  on  account  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
chargeable  to  appropriations  on  the  books  of  this  office.  The  amount 
disbursed  on  account  of  said  war  up  to  June  30, 1870,  was  ascertained 
to  be  $1,558,138,343.88. 

The  following  settlements  confirmed  by  the  Second  Comptroller  were 
entered  and  posted: 

DiBbnrsing  accottnts :  Army  officers',  243 ;  Indian  Agents',  237 470 

Claluia:  War,  331;  Indian,  2,337 2,668 

Special  settlements  connected  yrith  overpayments,  refundments,  removal  of 

suspensions,  &c 426 

Miscellaneous 148 

Total 3,712 
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paymasters'  division. 

P^^ytDAst^n'  accounts  on  band  unexaminedJuly  1,  1H79 154 

Received  during  tlie  year 516 

Total 670 

Audited  and  reported  to  tlie  Second  Comptroller 540 

On  hand,  unexamined y  June  30,  1880 130 

The  amoont  involved  iu  the  540  audited  accounts,  and  in  294  miscel- 
laneous settlements,  was  $12,110,035.15,  as  follows : 

Disbnxsements  by  paymasters $11,854,187  21 

Roes  and  stoppages  paid  to  the  Soldiers*  Home 110,386  20 

Trans&rs  t4>  the  Third  Auditor's  books  on  account  of  tobacco  sold  to 
foldiers,  SX16yl56.55;  and  on  account  of  stoppages  for  subsistence 

and quartwmaster's stores,  $5,371.52 123,528  07 

Charges  to  officero  and  men  of  the  Army  and  late  voluuteer  forces  on 

account  of  overpayments 7,726  38 

Amount  of  overpayments  refunded 5,245  60 

Sundry  charges  and  credits 8,961  70 

Total 12,110,035  15 

The  accounts  of  seventeen  paymasters  were  finally  adjusted  during 
tiie  year,  showing  balances  due  the  United  States  amounting  to 
|12,645J.O;  of  which  $9,622.46  has  been  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
Trm&nry.  From  the  record  of  deposits  by  enlisted  men  under  the  act 
of  May  15, 1872,  kept  in  this  division,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of 
$343,381.95  was  dei>osited  with  paymasters  whose  accounts  have  been 
sadited  daring  the  year;  and  that  $250,725.78  was  returned  to  the 
depositors.  Under  the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  which  authorizes  officers 
of  the  Army  to  count  service  as  enlisted  men  in  making  up  their  longevity 
zeoord^  one  hundred  and  ten  records  have  been  examined  and  revised, 
in  order  to  determine  from  what  date  the  officers  interested  are  entitled 
to  increased  pay  for  length  of  service. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

_  • 

There  were  1,865  accounts  examined  in  this  division  during  the  year,  in 
which  disbursements  aggregating  $3,890,788.07  were  passed  to  the  cr^it 
of  th^  officers  concerned,  under  the  following  heads  of  appropriations : 

Ordnance,  ordnance  atores  and  supplies,  armament  of  fortifications, 
niauuiJaoture  of  arms,  arming  and  equippiug  the  militia,  ordnance 
service,  repairs  of  arsenals,  and  other  appropriations  of  the  Orduauce 
Department $1,484,230  92 

Medical  and  hospital  department,  artificial  limbs  and  appliances,  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  I^bellion,  Army  medical 
museum,  and  other  appropriations  of  the  Medical  Do)»artiuent ]4'i,  670  24 

Recruiting,  including  $159,126.83  allowed  on  the  adjustment  of  volifn- 
teer  recruiting  accounts 2:^5,555  07 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers 1,  «1U,  41G  84 

Contiogenciee  of  the  Anny,  expenses  of  military  convict*,  publioatiou 
of  official  records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  other  appropri- 
atioDs  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War 87,837  83 

Anears  of  pay  and  bouuty  due  colored  soldiers 87,855  50 

Misoellaneoua 33,221  67 

Total  disbursements 3,890,788  07 

Accounts  on  hand  July  1, 1879 '. 481 

Received  during  the  year. 1,830 

Total 2,311 

Accounts  examined  during  the  year 1,865 

RemainiDg  ou  baud  June  30, 1880 446 
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The  clerks  engaged  in  recording  payments  to  officers  of  the  Eegular 
Army  and  volunteer  forces  have  examined  and  entered  100,247  vouch- 
ers, discovering,  incidentally,  thirty  cases  of  double  payment,  which 
have  been  reported  for  appropriate  action. 

It  is  suggested  that  Congress  be  asked  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
1875  (18  Statutes,  360),  so  as  to  require  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  to  give  a  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  sum  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  deem 
proper,  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  1192  and  3639,  Eevised  Statutes.  Under 
existing  laws  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  l^ational 
Home  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fiscal  officer  of  that  institution  with 
a  designated  depositary  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  public  moneys  are  advanced  to  disbursing  officers  of  the  War  De- 
partment. The  act  of  March  3, 1875,  requires  that  the  managers  of  the 
Home  shall  rendier  to  the  Secretary  of  War  accounts  of  all  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  that  such  accounts  shall  be  audited  and  allowed, 
as  required  by  law  for  the  |^eneral  appropriations  and  expenditures  of 
tiie  War  Department.  Until  the  accounts  are  so  audited  and  allowed 
the  fiscal  officer  of  the  Home  is  a  debtor  to  the  United  States  on  the 
books  of  this  office  for  advances  made  to  him  without  the  security  ordin- 
arily demanded  of  officers  who  are  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of 
public  funds.  For  this  reason  I  think  he  should  give  a  bond  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  I  disclaim  euty  reflection  on  the  past 
or  present  officers  of  the  National  Home. 

INDIAN  DIVISION.  ! 

Last  year's  report  showed  that,  in  consequence  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  accounts  and  claims  presented  for  adjustment,  the  work 
of  'this  division  had  fallen  in  arrear.  Additional  clerical  force  was  as- 
signed to  it  as  early  as  practicable,  and  the  number  of  accounts  on  hand 
has  been  materially  lessened. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  money  appropriated. by  Congress  for  the 
Indian  service  is  now  paid  directly  from  the  Treasury,  on  requisitions 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  based  upon  accounts  stated  by 
the  Second  Auditor  and  certified  by  the  Second  Comptroller.  FoBmerly 
the  bulk  of  the  money  was  advanced  to  Indian  agents  for  disbursement. 
Accounts  for  Indian  supplies,  &c.,  were  then  paid  first  and  audited 
afterwards.  Kow  they  are  audited  prior  to  payment.  This  method  un- 
doubtedly has  its  advantages,  but  it  is  also  open  to  objections,  one  of 
which  is  that  it  throws  upon  the  Treasury  Department  the  labor  of  pay- 
ing by  draft  numerous  claims  for  comparatively  insignificant  amounts 
that  might  be  paid  more  promptly  and  with  less  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  bonded  disbursing  officers  of  the  Indian  service.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  one  hundred  and  six  claims  of  $5  each  or  less,  and 
four  himdred  and  thirty-five  for  sums  varying  from  $5  to  $25,  have  been 
l)aid  by  draft.  The  weight  of  the  objection  here  suggested  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  stated  that  a  claim  for  60  cents  must  pass  through 
the  same  channels  and  undergo  the  same  manipulation  as  one  for  $50,0W, 
and,  in  its  progress  through  the  Interior  and  Treasury  Departments,  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  nearly  fifty  persons,  including  two  heads  of 
departments,  one  Assistant  Secretary,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  six  heads  of  bureaus,  and  eight  chief  clerks  and 
chiefs  of  division. 

To  show  how  the  business  of  this  office  has  been  affected  by  the  change 
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iD  the  method  of  disbursing  Indian  appropriations,  I  api)end  a  statcuient 
of  the  number  of  chiims  settled  and  requisitions  issued  since  July  1, 1809, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  Avliile  in  1880  there  were  live  and  one- 
lolf  times  as  many  claims  and  six  times  ;xs  many  requisitions  as  in  18GI), 
the  increase  in  the  amount  iuvolvetl  is  only  50  per  cent. 


Fiscal  year. 


Claima      ^.^1!?^' 


1970. 
lOTl. 
1973. 

isn. 

1874. 

]«75. 

UTS. 

M77. 

U78 

1K». 

1S89 


settled. 


635 

962 

996 

984 

1.101 

1,078 

1,236 

2,248 

2,066 

2,937 

3.220 


tiuurt 
<    issued. 


Amouut 


560 
625 
1,006 
977 
1,386 
1.482 
1.867 
1,488 
2.194 
2,873 
3,010 
3,35] 


$2,750. 
1, 307, 
2,973, 
3.108, 
4.730, 
3,050, 
4,422, 
3,656, 
3,  675, 
3.898, 
3,795, 
4.146. 


530  75 
083  96 
705  72 
160  49 
740,34 
552  94 
865  rto 
260  38 
641  22 
813  00 
366  OS 
681  30 


The  accounts  and  chiims  received,  adjusted,  and  remaining  on  hand 
during  tlie  last  fiscal  year  are  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


Maoey  accotmts  of  lodLtn  agents  . . . 
Piuyeitj  aocoants  of  Indian  accents  . 
Claims  of  contractors,  employes,  &o. 


Total  disbursements 


ft 
a 

5 


451 
352 
393 


be 

I" 


§1 

•J*  4j 


673 

330 

2,975 


781  343 

333  349 

3.220  !        148 


u 

0 

^  a 
o  S 


S 


o 

a 


$1, 513, 548  27 


4, 146. 681  39 


5, 660, 229  66 


It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  148  claims  remaining  unexamined 
belong  to  a  large  class  of  outstanding  claims  that  accrued  between  1873 
and  1876,  chargeable  to  appropriations  that  have  been  exhausted  or 
carried  to  the  surplus  ftmd,  and  that  they  cannot  be  paid  until  Congress 
shsdl  have  provided  the  necessary  funds. 

Forty-one  transcripts  of  accounts  of  Indian  agents,  no  longer  in  the 
service,  have  been  prepared  for  suit,  and  the  sum  of  $25,556.83  has  been 
recovered  by  suit  and  otherwise  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
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The  work  of  this  division  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  tabidar  state- 
ments of  claims  examined  and  claims  settled.  When  claims  for  arrears 
of  pay  and  bounty  are  presented  to  the  office,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
*' Examining  Branch^  of  this  division  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they 
liave  already  been  paid  or  rejected,  and  to  see  that  all  the  evidence 
pwjuired  by  law  and  regulation  is  filed  by  the  claimant  or  his  attorney. 
The  "Settling  Branch"  deals  only  with  claims  that  have  been  reported 
by  the  Examining  Branch  as  technically  correct  and  ready  for  adjust- 
ment. 

15  Ab 
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Examining  Branch. 


Class  of  claims. 


White  ioldieri. 

AiTPATs  of  pay,  origi- 
nal bounty,  anil 
bounty  under  act  of 
April  22,  1872 

Atlditional  bounty.act 
July28,18G« 

Mexican  war  claims, 
three  months'  extra 
pay,  act  February 
i9;i879 

Colored  toldierg. 

Arrears  of  pay  and 
all  bounties 

Total 


Orij^inal  claims. 


S 
a 

K 

& 

U 

3 

3 

'A 


o 
o 

1 

u 

a 


10, 810 
2,5M 

781 
2.114 


» • • • «• 


16,304 


h 

o  z 


10.601 
2.506 

301 
2,090 


B 
5? 


§1: 


Suspended  claims. 


109 
32 

300 


6 
61 


t 

a 

E 
a 

'A 


;^. 


17,821   1,170 


H 

O 


|25 


6,178 


840 


595 


33 


11,704  4,947 


4,354 


496 


1,229 


311 


28.631 


a 
te 


61,233 


8,777  113,580 


1,621 


4,464 


5     12, 084      396     10, 368  {l,  320     14, 198  21, 277 


15,687  I    540        72     30,923   2,194  '  26,922  ,7,807 


53,227  1)0,563 


Settling  Branch, 


Clasa  of  claims. 


White  toldiert. 

Arrears  of  pay,  oriKinAl  bounty  and 
bounty  under  act  April  22,  1872 

Additional  bounty,  act  July  28, 1866  .  - . . 

Mexican  war  claims,  three  months* 
extra  pay,  act  February  19, 1879 


Colored  ioldier$. 
Arrears  of  pay  and  idl  bounties 


Number  of  claims. 


P^ 


• 


15,830 
1,658 

1,300 


6,329 


Total 25,117 


o 

S3 


1,642 
975 

167 


1.520 


'^  o 

31 


6,824 
996 

1,565 


2.119 


8,466 
1,971 

1.732 


3.648 


c 
^ 


2 

.3 


db 


V  3 


Amount 
involved. 


$178,991  91 
90,620  10 

4.860  56 


139,551  68 


4.313 


11,504 


15, 817     17, 039      3, 602      423, 033  25 


III  addition  to  the  settlements  reported  above,  one  was  iiiade  fur 
$5,006.13  in  favor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  under  section  4818,  Kevisid 
Statutes,  on  account  of  unclaimed  arrears  of  pay  due  deceased  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Tlie  total  number  of  claims  remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1880,  wivs 
29,470,  namely : 

Arroar«  of  pay  and  bounty  to  white  soldiers 17, 1(U 

Additional  bmmty,  under  the  act  of  July  28,  1866 2,  (^25 

Anvai*H  of  pay  and  bounty  to  colored  soldiers 9, 523 

Three  n»onths'  extra  pay  to  soldiers  who  served  m  the  war  with  Mexico,  act 

Fcbmary  19,  1879 i:^ 

Total 29,470 
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.It  will  be  observed  that  comparatively  few  of  the  claims  for  three 
noDtlis'  extra  pay  to  soldiers  of  the  AFexican  war,  so  far  proseuted,  have 
been  aUowed.  The  whole  number  filed  up  to  June  30,  1880,  was  3,9G3, 
of  which  only  167  have  been  paid,  while  3,638  were  rejecte<l,  and  158 
lemaiD  on  hand  for  adjustment.  The  time  for  filing  cLaitns  for  additional 
bounty,  under  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  expired  on  June  30tli  last.  !Mauy 
daunants  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  this,  although  the  fact  has  been 
repeatedly  publisheil.  Claims  continue  to  be  presented,  but  as  the 
accounting  officers  cannot  entertain  them,  they  are  at  once  returned  to 
the  claimants.  Unless  the  time  for  filing  this  class  of  claims  be  further 
extended  by  Congress,  I  anticipate  that  the  next  annual  report  will  show 
that  all  have  been  disposed  of. 

DIVISION  FOR  THE  INVK8TIGATI0N  OP  FRAUD. 

During  the  year,  8,722  cases  were  before  this  division  for  examination 
and  investigation.  Of  these,  4,639  were  examined  and  i)artially  inves- 
tigated, 332  were  finally  disposed  of,  and  8,390  cases  remain  on  hand  for 
further  consideration.  Abstracts  of  facts  were  made  in  547  cases;  69 
▼ere  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  suit  and  criminal 
prosecution,  and  4,900  letters  W3re  written.  These  cases  comprise  such 
claims  presented  on  account  of  mflitary  service  to  the  United  States  as 
involve  apparent,  alleged,  and  sus">ected  fraud  in  their  prosecution  and 
collection,  unlawinl  witliholdingof  money  from  claimants,  forgery,  crimi- 
nal personation  of  soldiers  and  their  heirs,  difficult  identification,  over- 
payments and  double  payments  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  conflicting 
testimony,  contested  heirship,  &«.,  and  are  as  follows : 

Unsettled  cases  of  1,000  white  and  1,574  colored  soldiers,  and  cases  of 
1,900  white  and  3,517  colored  soldiers  in  which  notice  of  fraud  or  wrong 
was  not  presented  until  after  settlement  of  the  claims. 

The  amount  recovered  by  suit  and  otherwise  and  returned  to  the 
Treasury  was  $4,696.17;  amount  of  judgments  recovered,  but  not  yet 
satisfied.  $375.22;  amount  secured  to  claimants  from  parties  unlawfully 
withholding,  $1,741.22;  and  amount  returned  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
paymaster  having  charge  of  the  business  of  the  late  freedmen's  branch 
of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  $27,219.41. 

I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  some 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  colored 
soldiers  and  their  heirs,  to  which  special  reference  was  made  in  the  an- 
nuri  reports  for  1875,  1876, 1877, 1878,  and  1879.  The  case  was  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  last  year's  report  as  follows: 

Many  colored  sokliers  now  liviug,  and  the  heirs  of  otliors  who  wore  liillod  in  the 
niliUnr  service,  are  clamorons  for  the  pay  and  bounty  which  they  claim  to  have  been 
de&aaded  of  under  the  regime  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  accounting  otticcrs  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  to  whom  their  reiterated  applicatioud  are  made,  are  powcr- 
Wts  to  afford  them  any  satisfaction. 

PROPERTY  DIVISION. 

Property  returns  (plothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage)  on  hand  July  1, 

1<C9 7,776 

Beceived  durisg  the  year 3,817 

ll,ril)3 

Settled  during  the  year 4,032 

Property  returns  unsettle^lJnne  30, 1880 7,r.()l 

* 

The  sum  of  $1,204.89  has  been  charged  to  officers  for  propei-ty  not  ac- 
counted for,  $365.36  has  been  recovered,  and  342  certificates  of  non-in- 
debtedness have  been  issued  to  officers  no  longer  in  the  service. 
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DIVISION  OF  INQUIRIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  records  of  this  division  show  that  5,467  inquiries  remained  unan- 
swered on  July  1, 1879 ;  that  9,665  have  been  received  since  that  date ; 
and  that  10,360  replies,  containing  information  of  a  varied  character, 
have  been  made  to  inquiries  from  the  A^utant-General,  Quartermaster- 
General,  Commissary-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  and  tlie  Third  and  Fourth  Auditors.  There  are  4,772  inquiries 
awaiting  attention,  the  major  part  of  which  are  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral.   The  following  miscellaneous  work  has  been  performed : 

Rolls  and  vouchers  copied  for  the  Adjutaut-Geueral  (414)  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (50) 464 

Miscellaneous  paj>er8  copied,  namely,  affidavits,  Anal  statementn,  ccrtiti-    ' 

cates  of  disability,  letters,  furloughs,  &c 2,367 

Signatures  on  claims,  &c.,  compared  with  signatures  on  must«r  and  pay 

rolls,  vouchers,  &c 3,831 

Descriptive  lists  briefed  and  filed  away - 13,965 

Overpayments  and  double  payments  discovered,  amounting  to $22, 4*56  48 

Amount  recovered  in  satisfaction  of  charges  raised  against  offlcera  and  en- 
listed men  at  the  instance  of  this  division 2,066  18 

DIVISION  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  RECORDS. 

Letters  received,  37,11G;  written,  32,258;  referred  to  other  offices, 
having  been  sent  hei*e  in  error,  2,145 ;  recorded  and  indexed,  9S4 ;  dead 
letters  received  and  registered,  1,824;  claims  received,  briefed,  and  reg- 
istered, 30,602;  miscellaneous  vouchers  received,  stamped,  and  dis- 
tributed, 49,743 ;  letters  containing  additional  evidence  to  perfect  sus- 
pended claims  briefed  and  registered,  18,080 ;  pay  and  bounty  certificates 
examined,  registered,  and  mailed,  4,501;  pay  and  bounty  certificates 
examined,  registered,  and  sent  to  the  pay  department,  3,692;  rejwrts 
calling  for  requisitions  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  452 ;  miscellaneous 
cases  disposed  of,  3,864. 

ARCHIVES  DIVISION. 

Paymasters'  accounts  received  from  the  Pay  Department  to  bo  anditeil 516 

Confirmed  settlements  received  from  the  Second  Comptroller,  entered,  indexed, 
and  placed  in  ]iermanent  files :  Paymasters',  IGl  Indian,  2,591 ;  miscella- 
neous, lK)d 3,300 

Miscenaneous  accounts  withdrawn  and  returned  to  files 1, 807 

Vouchers  withdrawn  from  tiles  for  reference  in  the  settlement  of  acC9nnt«and 

claims 31,8*^9 

Vouchers  returned  to  files 49,338 

Vouchers  briefed liJ7,076 

Mutilated  rolls  repaired 21,365 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  accounts  and  claims,  of  all  kinds,  on  hand  unexamined  July  1, 

1879 29,777 

Number  received  durin;;  the  year 35,258 

Total a^.O'.iS 

Number  adjusted  dnriii;;  the  year 26,588 

Number  of  accounts  uiid  claims,  of  all  kinds,  remaining  on  hand  June  30, 1880.    38, 447 

Amount  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  by  requisitions  on  account  of 
claims  allowed,  and  advances  made  to  disbursing  officers,  $20,633,746.37. 

Amount  involved  in  claims  and  disbursing  accounts  audited  and  ad- 
justed during  the  year,  $22,057,617.42. 

Totnl  numl>er  of  letters  written,  162,828. 

Average  number  of  clerks  employed,  136. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  recapitulation,  there  were  38,447  Un 
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settled  accounts  on  hand  June  30, 18S0,  against  29,777  on  July  1, 1879, 
an  increase  of  8,670,  as  follows : 

Increase  in  number  of  unsettled  claims  for  back  pay  ami  bounty 9, 300 

Deot^ase  in  number  of  unsettled  accounts  of  all  other  classes C30 

Ket  iucfease  in  number  of  unsettled  cases 8,670 

The  accumulation  of  unsettled  claims  for  arrears  of  i>ay  and  Iwunty  is 
due  to  insuflBcient  clerical  force  and  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  the 
claims  presented.  The  first  of  these  causes  hius  been  in  a  measure  re- 
moved by  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  office,  which  has  enableil  mo 
to  place  more  clerks  in  the  Bounty  Division,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the 
work  up  to  date  as  early  as  possible ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  the. 
adjustment  of  these  claims  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Questions  of 
law  and  fact,  heirship,  identity,  &c.,  now  arise  that  were  comparatively 
unknown  when  the  claims  accrued,  and  call  for  an  amount  of  careful 
investi^tion  and  tedious  correspondence  not  required  ten  years  ago. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  FEERISS,  Auditor. 
Hon:  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 


REPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department, 

Third  Auditor's  Office, 
Washington,  October  25, 1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30,  1880.  The  following 
statement  shows,  in  tabular  form,  the  number  and  amount  of  accounts 
and  claims  received  and  audited,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  ac- 
counts rmd  claims  remaining  unsettled  at  that  date,  viz: 


Description  of  accounts. 
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,  Xuinl>OT  of  ACConntA  set- 
tled lu  fiHcal  year  ended 
JuQo  30,  IfiSi). 
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■^  a 


Montlily  Monthly  Monthly 
nnd  qnar-  nnd  niinr-  and  quar- 
I     t*rly.     I     teily.         icrly. 


<|QntennAsterB*  money . . 
f^aanemuuiters'  property 

CemmitmMTiem'  money 

Pesukm  a^rntii'  money . . . 

&iffta«erK' money 

S^CdaI  ollicerR'  money 

^CUl  officrm'  pro 
Ckims  for  horseii  Io«t 
Claimii  for  Atcamboats  de- 

itroyed i 

Orrgon  war  claimA ' 

HMr«lljiD€<mn  claims I 

Mate  war  claima I 


5G8 

220 

025 

b'J 

33 

no 

5,190 

73 

710 

12,C74 

i) 


3,017 
4, 094 
1,CS7 
r»47 
l^'!)  I 
l.-M  j 
701 
323  1 


2.739 

3,  702 

1,872 

277 

18U 

i:^ 

C17 


1 

1 

.-a 

r,9 

2,  94(} 

2,C07 

•» 

3 

Amount  in* 
volvwl. 


$11,824,008  CC 

2,790. 182  on' 

31,]r.9,74X  01 

7,014,2;.*>  22 

100,  903  94 

i2.Vii4  .')7 

1,.VM)  f»0 

7, 4(18  7.'. 

3, 349.  0(K»  Off 

487.  lai  22 


XuralKT  of  nrconntfl  un- 
settled J  uu.^  30, 1880. 


Monthly  ! 
and  uuar- 

I     tciiy.  I 

I  830 

.V.2  ', 

440  , 

I  3:.9 

30 

1  lie , 

,  122  I, 

4,  G02  I 

73 

707  I 

,       13,013  ' 

8  ' 


Amonnt  in* 
volvwl. 


$2, 144,  G73  28 

"".'^>i3,'774'20 

42, 1 15, 488  37 

2, 470, 220  88 

671, 655  78 

'""891,715*12 

727, 378  87 

882  44 

8,175,232  09 

4,  090. 750  33 


Total 


20,410  1       13,718  1      12,970)     50,929,333  93         21,104,       01,737,777  40 
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ill 

3  a  o 


957, 

871, 

4,203, 

1,064, 

109, 


58, 

75, 

375, 


6, 
15, 


Numbrr  of  requisitionH  drawn  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  In- 
terior on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in   favor  of   sundry 
I  persons,    2,894,    araountini;    to 

'  i7H,445,629.8«,  paid  out  uf  the 

followiufr  appropriations: 

Resnlar  supplies,  Q.  M.  D 

Incldbntal  expenses,  Q.  M.  D 

Barracks  and  quarters,  Q.  M.  D 

Army  transportation 

Clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  equipage 

National  cemeteries 

Pay  of  sui>eriutendent8  of  national 
cemeteries 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals  . . 

Observation  and  report  of  storms 

Claims  for  quartermasters'  stores  and 
commissary  supplies,  &c 

Cavalry  and  artillery  horses 

Miscellaneous  claims  audited  by  Third 
Auditor 

Constmcting  Jetties,  &,c.,  at  South 
Pass,  Mississippi  River 

Repair  of  roodbetwpen  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Mill  Creek 

Telegraphic  cable  tram  main  land,  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  Block  Island 

Fifty  per  c^nt.  of  arrears  of  Army 
transportation  due  land-grant  rail- 
roads, act  March  3,  1879 

Claims  of  loyal  citieeus  fbr  supplies 
furnished.  See 

Buildings  for  military  quarters  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn 

Rebnilding  officers'  quarters  at  Madi- 
son bariaoks,  Sacket's  Harbor 

Headstones  for  graves  of  soldiers  in 
priN'ste  cemeteries 

MiUtary  road  from  Alamosa,  Colo.,  to 
Pagosa  Springs 

Milit4)ry  post  near  Niobrara  River, 
Nortfiem  Nebraska  or  Dakota 

Signal  Service 

Construction,  maint«nance,  and  repair 
of  military  telegraph  lines 

Erection  of  oan-acks  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va 

Extension  of  military  telegraph  lines 
from  Fort  Elliott 

Extension  of  militarv  telegraph  lines, 
via  Newport,  on  Mill  Cr«*ek , 

Military  n>ad  from  OJo  Calieute,  New 
Mexico,  to  Pagosa  Springs 

Military  I'oad  from  Scottsburg  to  Camp 
Stewart,  Orei; 

Military  post  nt  El  Paso,  Tex 

Military  post  near  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colo  .*. 

Removing  remains  of  officers  to  na- 
tional ct'inet^ries 

Refunding  to  States  for  expenses  in- 
cuiTod,  &c 

Removing  remains  of  W.  E.  English, 
lieutenant  Seventh  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. . 

Payment  toStateofTennesHee  for  keep- 
ing, Ac,  United  States  prisoners 

Engineer  appropriations 

Bubsist^'nee  of  the  Ai-my •. i  2\'M>, 

Siipport  of  military  prison  at   Fort  | 
ieaveuwortli,  Knns j        67, 

Lost  horses,  &.C.,  act  March  3, 1849 ; 

Army  pensions 54, 481, 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  j 
of  war,4ko I 


030  87 
160  09 
759  09 
546  11 
157  41 
029  08 

775  64 
540  27 
039  06 


198, 965  72 


500  00 
000  00 


25, 
25. 
30, 

10. 

50, 
10, 

50, 
34, 
20, 
20, 
5. 

r>, 

40, 
40, 


000  00 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 
501  06 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 

000  00 
000  00 

000  00 

300  00 


300  00 


7, 249, 


809  25 
481  86 

440  00 

868  02 


L 
a 


-J 


•    ■    *« 

S  '^  5 

fl«gg 


$21.909  81  $503  04 
4. 36t  24  ;20, 740  53 
4,219  42  I  7,212  30 

890. 107  30  i  3, 964  61 

4,379  88  , 

48  74 


2,231  92 
625  00 

989  M 

1,100,000  00 


285,554  09 
G45  40 


8, 513  06 


2 

o 

« 

1 

.2 

I 

CO 


5,400  69 

101.596  01  I 

3.  985  36     2, 697  39 


111.225  51  !  6,970  71 
2, 5:i3  34     9, 212  50 


788 


Total. 


$3, 343, 503  72 
^901,264  80 

883,190  90 
6. 103, 018  08 
1, 068, 537  29 

109,  on  82 

58,775  04 
'75,540  27 
375, 039  06 

2,231  92 
199,590  72 

989  54 

1,100.000  00 

8, 500  00 

15,000  00 

285,551  09 

25.000  00 

25,000  00 

30,000  00 

10,000  00 

50.000  00 
10, 501  06 

50,000  00 

34,000  00 

20.000  00 

20.000  00 

5,000  00 

•   5,000  00 
40.  OOQ  00 

40,000  00 

900  00 

8,513  06 

300  00 

5,400  60 
7, 351, 405  26 
2, 396. 104  61 

67,440  00 

118, 202  22 

54,488,553  86 

788 
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|I3,  SCT  41 

4,  vii  ,-« 
Ki  on 

1,500  Oft 
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bHtfor  JalmN.  Keed    
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Sitief  at  til*  fUDllin  of  Ibo  nirn  who 

i,i>Gaiw 

'^^^^^T^:Lf:^:'::^..z". 

•MOM 

n 

• 

78,  143,1129  m 

imbpr  of  cmdit  ftiul  C(i 


,  ..sitionn  dniwn  liy  the  SecrelarlM  of  Warmd  Inljrioron  mn- 

ir3p««ni  Id  (»Torof  theTreajurerof  iliuCJiiilwl  Sluloii"  r,17«,  un  which  reinymenla  into  the  TroH- 
■rrtuTebeeDmBdetbrouGh  thoThinlAudltor'aOffiu,  durtugtlKi  flKalya&mudeilJuiisaa,  1680: 

DepoHU |1,8II,«»28 

Tnuufci  accoDDla 127,200  «» 


QUARTFRUASTKRS'  Dt VISION. 


Konej  .ccouiit* 

Kombet. 

AjDOODt  iD- 

rot  urn.. 

Monsj. 

Amannt 

Oghmd         Lut         rt 

3,017  1 

$1. 800,  WW  m 

MO 
4,004 

300 

1105  MO  3B 

8,(75  1 

IXSOa  741*2 

4.314 

300 

S.7W| 

toe  1 

11.1124. 068  OS 

i.m,«:3  20 

SM 

3.S75, 

i»,i»»i,J4i  in 

4.314 1       m 

103,  MM  M 

Sipiid  .c« 

T«^ 

Preporty 

Uoney. 

''vXd.'"'    Numl^r. 

vglTOl. 

170  1            SO 

(H3.772  13  '       1.007 
588.787  50          B.!«7 

ti.»t3,uoao 

i:,  M3, 370  23 

m ,        90S 

732,550  72,        B.-J74 

CtporlAlilDiiiielhentiGaly.'sr 

'fiMiS 

•"":    =" 

1                  I 

Nnml}4;r  of  lettei-s  wrilti'ii,  r>.417;  number  of  clerks  einployeil,  18; 
nnmber  of  voinilicrs  exomiiieil,  'J'ii),Hi~ ;  uitmber  of  pages  of  maimscript 
written,  10,011' 
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SUBSISTENCE  DIVISION. 


Tlio  transactions  of  the  subsistence  and  engineer  branches  for  the  fiscal 
year  are  shown  by  the  following  statement,  viz : 


Subsistence  accounts. 


Enjrinecr  accounts. 


dumber.  I    ^"^^^    I  XumUor.  I    A»o{rjjt,ln. 


On  band  per  lost  report,  June,  30, 1870. 
Recelvwl  during  the  fiscal  year 


Total 

Reported  during  the  fiscal  year .. 

Bemaining  on  band  Jnne  30, 1880. 


1,(W7 


2,  510. 773  72  ! 


33  I   $2. 342, 074  ^^ 
181)  I    7,142,3«7  70 


2.  312  !   3, 333,  OriG  S6  [     222 
1,  87:!    2, 71)0, 182  (JO  1     186 


9,4i^,442  30 
7,  014, 215  22 


440 


543, 774  20 


30 


2, 470, 22C  88 


Number  of  vouchers  examined,  138,851 ;  number  of  letters  written, 
1,873;  number  of  difference  sheets  written,  1,021;  number  of  calls 
answered,  642 ;  number  of  clerks  emi>loyed,  1). 


MISCELLANEOUS  CLAIMS  DIVISION. 


Number. 


Amount 
claimed. 


Amount 
allowed. 


On  hand  July  1, 1879 '      12,674 

Received  during  the  year 2,940 


a$8, 427. 840  54 
63,090,392  51 


i"" 


Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  3'ear. 


On  hand  Jnly  1,1880. 


15,620 
2,607 


11,524,233  05  ! 

c3,  349.  000  90  ;  $2,  G90,  525  89 


13, 013      d8, 175,  232  09  ; 


,  Oregon  and  Washington  In-       Lost  rensels,  &c.,  act  of 
dian  war  claims  1855-'5G.  March  3, 1849. 


Num- 
ber. 


Amount    >    Amount     Num- 
chiimed.    i    allowed.      ber. 


On  hand  July  1, 1879 1    710     c$.'i,499e9  i. 

Received  during  the  year ]      50     /3,351  50    . 


Total 

Disposed  of  dnring  tho  yc«r 


700         8,8.»l  19 
59      ffl,  908  75 


$5,484  18 


73 
1 


Amount    i  Amount 
claimed.    ,  alloweil. 


t727,  378  87 
1.500  00 


74 

1 


On  hand  July  1,1880 707 


,«»  ' 


hSH2  44 


73 


728, 878  87  ! . 

1,500  00  ; 


$800  00 


727, 378  87 


aThis  lathe  amount  claimotl  in  11,142  cases,  the  amount  claimed  in  the  other  1,532  canes  not  being 
Stateil. 

6  This  is  the  amount  claime<l  in  2,701  cases,  tho  amount  claimed  in  the  other  245  cases  not  beinir  stated. 

e  This  is  the  amoimt  clnhned  in  2,433  cases,  tho  amount  claimed  in  the  o(  her  174  cases  not  1>ei;ig  stat«4l. 

dThls  is  the  amount  claimed  in  11,410  cases,  the  amount  claimed  in  the  other  1,603  cases  not  being 
stntefi 

«This  is  tho  amount  claimed  in  345  casos,  the  amount  claimed  in  t'.ie  other  .305  cases  not  being  statctl. 

/This  is  the  amount  claimed  iu  21  cases,  tho  amount  claimed  in  tlie  other  35  cases  not  being  atate<l. 

2  This  is  tho  amount  claimed  in  28  cases,  the  amount  claimed  i!)  the  otlier  31  cnsfs  not  being  stated. 
Thin  is  the  amount  claimed  iu  338  cases,  tho  amount  claimed  in  the  other  300  cases  not  being  stated. 


Number  of  letters  written  during  the  year,  2,373. 


STATE  AND  IIUIISE   CLAIMS  DIVISION. 


Original  account. 

Suspended  account. 

State  claims. 

Num-       *.„„..«♦ 
ber.        Ara««nt- 

1 

\^^^'      Amount. 

On  hand  Juno  30. 1879 

9  :iM.  247,  808  07 
2         330.013  48 

1 

21     $4,.m5, 151  41 
14  1        710,813  05 

Received  durins  the  liscal  year  ended  June  30. 1880 

Total 

11  1  4,58.3,881  55 
3  ,       487,131  22 

35  !     5, 095, 904  46 
4  1          07,  320  91 

Renorted  durinu  the  fiscal  vear  ended  J  une  30. 1880 

On  hand  June  30. 1880 

8     4,  Oi»6,  750  33 

31       5. 028,  043  55 

BEPORT  OP  THE  SECBETABY   OP  THE   TREASURY. 
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Horse  claims. 


Onhnntl  Jun«*  30, 1879 

Kkviv^^I  dnring  the  i\»ca\  yonr  ended  iliine  30, 1880 

Ia-rou*iU«-r«Hl  during  tb«  tis<-al  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1880. 


Total 

Claims  alIowe<l  daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30, 1880. 
Auoiiut  dijtallowfHl  uu  ikinio 


Amount  claimed 

ClaiiBfl  rejected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 


Tot.-U 

Deduct  &fi  tinall^-  disposed  of. 

On  hand  Jnne  30, 1880 «.. 


Nam 
her. 


581 


30 


017 


Amount 


Nam 
ber. 


5,196 
256 
07 


$105, 720  99 
13,700  78  ; 


15, 519 


119. 427  77  I 
5,086  80  I 


125,114  57  ; 


C17 


.'4,002 

I 


Amoont. 


1941,316  51 

06.315  92 

9, 197  26 


1,010,829  69 


125, 114  57 


891,715  12 


Number  of  briefs  made,  881.  Number  of  claims  examined  ami  sus- 
pendedy  1,893.  Number  of  letters  written.  5,500.  Number  of  letters 
received  and  recorded,  5,230.    Number  of  clerks  employed,  5. 


COLLECTION  DIVISION. 


'St 

£ 

O  E 

V 

•a 

a 


July.  1879 1,200 

An^ujit.  1879 1,120 


IVpt«mber.  1879 
October,  1879  . . 
November,  1879 
December,  1879 
January.  1880.. 
Fcbruarv,  3880. 
March.  1880.... 

Amil,  1880 

ll«y,  1880 

June,  18^ 


939 
884 
960 
82:{ 
311 
257 
1,079 
906 
792 
795 


2^ 


307 
254 
401 
191 
204 
210 
139 
139 
275 
207 
222 
198 


Total 


a 


8,093 
2.988 
4,044 
1,425 
2,391 
1,488 
1,272 
071 
1,520 
1,65C 
1,95:1 
5,872 


10, 006   2, 747  29, 273 


•3a 


a 


1^' 


678 
428 
65 
297 
253 
865 
965 
549 
682 
327 
260 
322 


5,591 


a 
it 


253 
224 
387 
158  ' 
192 
189 
82 
113 
211 
183 
195 
178 


2,365 


C55 


O  eS 


76^198 


be 

I 

i 

« 


L 

m 

3 


2,601 

708 

1,913 

3.617 

8 

6 

64 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

3,589 
5,626 
5,763 
8,732 
12,950 
11,464 

55 

57 

50 

8 

2 
8 
1 

•  «•  •  * 

11,207 
7,038 

1 
1 
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Work  has  been  continued  during  thefiscal  year  in  abstracting  the  names 
of  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  arrangement  in  alpha- 
betical registers,  with  all  the  clerical  force  available.  Up  to  date  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  payments 
have  been  abstracted,  which  is  probably  one-half  of  the  payments  made 
for  services  in  that  war.  In  order  to  complete  these  registers  within  a 
period  of  time  that  will  be  available  to  the  old  soldiers  and  their  widows, 
whose  applications  for  pension  are  now  pending  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  but  whose  service  cannot  be  traced  for  lack  of 
data  to  base  a  search  upon,  an  increase  in  the  clerical  force  in  this  divis- 
ion will  be  necessar5%  In  many  cases,  of  widows,  especially,  who  know 
the  fact  by  tradition  that  their  former  husbands  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  the  claimants  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers under  whom  they  served.  Until  these  alphabetical  registers  are 
completed  this  office  is  unable  to  trace  the  service  of  any  soldier  with- 
out the  name  of  the  captain  or  colonel  under  whom  the  soldier  seived. 
When  these  registers  shall  be  completed  a  knowledgeof  thenameof  the 
soldier  wiU  be  a  sufficient  clue  to  trace  his  military  service;    When  the 
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abstract  slips  are  entered  upon  registers  they  may  be  sent  to  the  States 
from  wbich  tbe  soldiers  enlisted  to  become  a  part  of  the  records  of  the 
State.  The  current  work  of  the  collection  division  has  larfcely  increased 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  if  the  same  ratio  of  increase  continues  addi- 
tional clerical  lorce  will  be  required  to  keep  it  up. 

ARMY  PENSION  DIVISION. 

Amounts  refunded  to  the  credit  of  the  following  appropriations,  dur 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880 : 

Army  pensious  1877  and  prior  yeara $23,  G28  45 

Army  pensions  1878 2,077  68 

Army  pensions  1878,  being  amount  to  credit  of  appropriation  June  30, 

1879 1,339.582  06 


The  above  amounts  were  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1879,  appropriation  1879,  being  the  unexpended 

part  of  the  $1,800,000  appropriated 736,173  34 

Amount  refunded  and  deposited,  appropriation  1879 •....      596, 365  67 


Amotmt  paid  on  settlement  of  accounts,  appropriation  1879 


1,332,539  01 
89,562  36 


Balanoe  to  credit  of  appropriation  June  30, 1880 1,242,976  65 


AsMmat  appropriated  for  Armv  peuaioui, 

1  year  IWO;  act  January  27,'    ~ 
Amount  ai 


Army  pen* 
aiona. 


iUoalyearl88b;act  Janaatyzr,  1870 $28,400,000  00 

>ppropriate<l  for  Army  peniiona, 
year  1B80;  act  May  31, 1880 


Total 

Amount  to  credit  of  appropriation  undrawn 
June  30, 1880 


Amount  drawn  to  be  accounted  for 


Pay  and  al- 
lowances. 


8, 500, 000  00 


1225.000  00 
15,000  00 


36, 900, 000  00  !  240, 000  00 
'I 
357  53  I   6, 587  64 


36,  899.  642  47   233. 412  36 


Amount  disbursed  by  pension  agents !  30, 291, 814  64 

ABMUBt  unexpended  on  change  of  bond  de-  i 

positsd  but  not  yet  credited ,         80,802  48 

Amount  of  anexpende<l  balance  in  hands  of 

agents  June  30.  1880,  to  be  deposited , 

Amount  transferred   from  Army  to  Navy 


pensions  by  Treasurr  warrant . 
Linoant  erroneously  ae 
be  repaid 


Apaoont  erroneously  deposited  by  agent  to 
repaid 

Total 


526, 912  47 
22'93' 


211,391  60 

368  28 

20, 652  42 

1,000  00 


36,899,042  47       233,412  36 


Fees  to  sur- 
geons. 


TotaL 


$202, 500  00  $28, 837, 500  Oe 
8,615,000  00 


202, 500  00  37. 342, 600  00 

111,340  00  I   118,285  17 

01,160  00  .  37,224,214  83 


73, 161  00 

1, 570  00 

15, 920  00 

500  00 


36,  570, 367  80 

82,839  71 

563, 484  89 

1,500  00 
22  03 


91,100  00  37,224,214  83 


ARREARS  of  PENSIONS. 


Arrears  of  pen- 
<*ions. 


Fees    on 
vouchors. 


Amonnt  appropriatod,  sets  January  29  and  >farch  3, 1870.    $25, 000, 000  00 
Amount  appropriated,  act  May  31, 1880 ,         5i)0,000  00  . 

Total '    25.600,000  00  , 


Total ! I    23,029,383  11 


TotoL 


$15, 000  00  $25,  015,  000  00 
I        5lK>,iK)0  00 


15,000  00  '  25,515,000  00 


Amount  disbnrsed  by  pension  agents,  fiscal  year  1H79, 

"Ai-my" <      4,010,527  33  '  1,884  00 

Amount  disbursed  by  pension  agents,  fiscal  year  1880, 
"Army" '. 19,609,855  78  10,535  10 


4.021,411  83 
19, 620, 390  88 


12,  419  10  I  23, 641. 802  21 


BEFOST  OP  ■PHE  6ECKETABT  OF  THR  TBEASUBT.  835 

nkefoDowTDgtalMiliirstateiueutsbowsthennmberofaoooantBraodvvd 
i  aiMlitfd  «larins  tbe  liscatl  year : 


^rrrari  rf  prmlinil 


If^^;:;:^^.'^';:^.^'^  i" 

'It:  wis  S 

"m 

wiiioii!' 

NT 

VoInMiO 

T,t^ 40S 

l«i705,T*«M 

ai 

ns 

(.4M11 

BM 

TJ,«i.»«Si 

:S,S3S^0K2S 

S.mma 

ii» 

31.0**»7»» 

**ns,4«iT 

49^T«9^T4t  as 

31 

aU»,4W13 

tat 

IVD»»en  recorded 

"         ^106 

"      8^890 

::      xa 

Come*  of  sorEeons'  ceniScatea  tea 

C,52S 

Lcpttera  eopied  in  record 

::    alls 

3.603 


Letters  indexed 

Penaioo  checks  verified  bcfoK  payinent,  65,  smonntitig  to $3,605  7K 

Settlemento  for  l(Mt  checks  made,  Kl,  »iiioniitlDg  t4> Jt,Olil  B4 

Amount  kppropriBlcd  for  priuting  petiniou  checks,  nctMarch  :i,  1879,  "  1879".  8, 600  00 

Amonot  appropriated forpriiitiQgpeusionchccks,actMarctt 3,1819,  "1880".  9,000  00 

AnHMintpaidoQBettlemeiitofaccoiiiita,  "  lf?79" 8,500  00 

Arnonut  paid  on  tettleiuent  of  acuoiiuts,  "  IHcO^' 8,»30  00 

The  follovring  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  number  and  amouut  of 
aceoants  od  band  and  unsettled  Jnly  1,  13C!>,  together  witlt  those  re- 
ceired  and  audited  each  flBcal  year  since. 


BeMlltd. 

Audited. 

— 1  -- 

KnmlHt. 

A          t 

Oa  haul  Jtilv  1  IHD 

„,i  „...„..„ 

BOO 
700 

71 

to.  OM,  070  3t 

saionloMM 

40, 000,  WS  00 

10, 110, 420  U 

ai:i«i.7«oi 

030 
0X4 
711 

irso 

20,  760, 70S  M 
20,700.332  20 
B0.672.OMM 
20,  MJ  101  00 

33!  m.  lie  10 

8^123,11104 

IlMi>lTed>l<irlDf|tluitj«irl8T3 

R«l.edd<iriD|[&»alyM>rll>T3 

KesdTMl  do riiiK  UKal  yrir  101.1 

R»riT«idarin5ii«.i)"riBM::::::::'.:::'.:;:: 

0,254  1304.943.07100 
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The  force  employed  in  tliis  division  during  tlie  last  year  numbered  36 
clerks  and  1  copyist.  The  consolidation  of  agencies,  together  with  the 
granting  of  pensions  by  acts  of  March  9, 1878,  and  "  arrears  of  pension," 
have  caused  the  vast  accumulation  of  work  now  on  hand.  There  are 
over  40,000  notifications  of  "  arrears  "  received  not  yet  recorded.  Large 
numbers  of  cases  are  referred  to  this  office  for  verification  of  records  and 
calculation  of  amount  due  before  payment  can  be  made  by  the  agent. 
This  current  work  requires  prompt  attention.  The  force  heretofore  em- 
ployed has  been  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  work,  but  the  clerks  have 
all  been  faithful  and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  pro 
rata  of  labor  performed  being  larger.  The  following  tabular  statements 
exhibit  the  amount  disbursed  by  the  several  agents,  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  in  hand  June  30, 1880 : 

AMOUNT  DISBURSED  hy  PEXSION  AGENTS,  duHng  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jum  30, 

1880,  as  shoicn  hy  their  ACCOUNTS-CURRENT 


SUto. 


California 

Diat  Colambia 

Indiana 

niinoia 

Iowa «. 

Kentucky 

Haasachusetta 

Hisaoari 

Hiohjean 

New  York 

Obio 

PennsylTania 

Do 

Tenneasee 

Wiaconsin 


Agency. 


San  Francisco!. 
Waakington  ... 
Indianapolis  . . . 

Chicago 

DesMolnea..., 

Loniaville 

Boston 

Saint  Lonis 

Detroit 

Concord 

Syracuao 

Kew  York  City. 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia... 

Knoxville 

Milwaukee 


Agent. 


W. a  Payne... 
J.S.Witcher  .. 

F.Knefler 

AdaC.  Sweet.. 

B.F.Gue 

R.  M.Kelly 

D.W.Gooch... 
R.  Campion..... 

S.  Post 

E.L.Wbitford. 
T.L.  Poole 

C.  It.  Coster 

A.T.Wikoff..., 
W.  A.HciTon... 
H.G.Sickel 

D.  T.  Boynton  . 

E.  Ferguson 


Total 


Deduct  amount  of  credits  on  account  of  overpayments . . . 
Total 


Invalids. 


$]r>9. 
1,978, 
1,288, 
1.979, 
1,  352, 

353, 
1,278. 
1,  299, 
.  931, 
1,286, 
1,302, 
1,000, 
1,  79K, 
1, 157, 
1,334, 

G48, 
1,308, 


702  C7 
483  07 
561  39 
718  83 
427  30 
240  55 
505  22 
779  99 
208  72 
907  31 
000  04 
090  31 
022  51 
405  13 
845  48 
751  10 
842  31 


20,  524, 672  89 
916  08 


20, 523, 750  81 


Widows. 


$28,230  88 
408, 48S  37 
359,  .569  21 
532, 272  25 
210,  853  35 
259, 160  42 
538,588  70 
322, 147  05 
197,  309  06 
351, 261  21 
410. 677  35 
445, 047  37 
620, 444  30 
205.882  92 
454,  529  12 
476, 114  6-21 
234, 841  07 


6,127,417  85 
302  16 


6, 127, 115  69 


Minors. 


$7,734  85 
75, 121  80 

151.664  G2 

187,231  77 
68,900  5G 
81,610  13 
60,064  10 

1 A  065  41 
07, 413  53 
01, 609  76 
76,026  24 
71, 585  61 

131, 867  00 
79,  582  95 
65, 799  02 

133,221  92 
92,758  77 


1,  555, 867  10 
92  20 


1. 555, 774  90 


State. 


California 

Dist  Columbia 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Michi^n 

Now  Hampshire  . . . 
New  York 

Do 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin , 


San  Francisco  .... 

Washington 

Indianapolis 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Louisville 

Boston 

Saint  Louis 

Detroit 

Concord 

Syracuse 

New  York  City... 

Columbus 

Pitteburgh 

Philadelphia 

Knoxville 

Milwaukee 


W.H.Pavne... 
J.S.Witcher .. 

F.Knefler 

Ada  C.  Sweet . . 

B.F.Gne 

R,  M  Kelly.... 
D.W.Gooch... 
R.  Campiou . . . . 

S.P08t 

E.L.WhitfoTd. 

T.L.Poole 

C.R.  Coster.... 
A.T.Wikoff... 
W.  A.  Herron.. 
H.G.Sickel.-.. 

D.  T.  Boynton  . 

E.  Ferguson  . . . 


Total 


Deduct  amount  of  crcdita  on  account  of  overpayments . . 
Total 


Dependent 
relatives. 


War  of  1812. 


Survi- 
vors. 


Widows. 


$12,062 
232, 198 
175,099 
377, 890 
194, 1.39 
130,  051 
416, 073 
137,  970 
143,850 
550.921 
457, 211 
301,379 
389,573 
314, 183 
381, 275 
165,064 
251,  577 


W  $4. 

lO;  39, 

02'  27, 

20,  33, 

57;  18, 

10  25, 

09  CO, 

88  25, 

01  29, 
70  107, 

11,  92, 

49l  42, 

00!  02, 

53  24, 

97|  19, 
22154. 

04  20, 


908  81 
501  60 
027  21 i 
758  59 
827 
113 
992  96 
795  47 
651 
683 
153 

958  50 
025  42 
729  02 
936  95 
934  72 
710 


Sur- 
geons. 


77 
&1 


23 
79; 
93, 


79 


$12,877  73 
141,  224  13 

94.999  75 
106,  858  68 

49,  729  30 
105, 144  74 
204, 112  92' 

85,631  59 

75,671  20 
306, 242  01 
229, 307  09, 
139, 116  33! 
214, 415  60 

87.  598  40 

95, 660  70; 
668, 164  96; 

41,303  01 


$287  00 
4.325  00 
4,409  00 
.5, 421  00 

4.183  00 
1,416  00 
5,873  00 
4, 212  50 

3.184  00 
4,800  00 
4, 915  50 
3,676  00 
9.569  00 
4, 618  00 
5,957  00 
3, 571  00 
2,744  00 


4, 030, 621  38  790, 710  39  2,  658, 058  14  73, 161  00 


20  07: 


90  00 


4^  636, 494  71  790, 710  39  2,«57, 962  14  73, 161  00 
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AMOUNT  DISBURSED  hy  PENSION  AGENTS,  cf-c— Continued. 


State. 


Agency. 


Calilbmia 

Dint.  Columbia . 

Indiana y  — 

]ntDois.....J 

lowft 

Kentucky 

HaeiachuMtte.., 

Mtieoori 

HkhiAa 

ytir  fijunpehlre 
XewTork 

Do 

Ohio 

PcnnsylTania . . . 

Do 

Tenneeseo 

Wieoonein 


San  FninciBOo  .. 
Washington  .... 
IndianapoUa.... 

Chicago 

Bea  Moines 

Louisville 

Boston 

Saint  Louis 

Detroit 

Concord 

Syracuse 

New  York  City. 

Columbus 

Pittsborgh 

Philadelphia.... 

Knoxville 

Milwaukee 


Agent.  S^aries. 


W.  H.  Payne. - 
J.  S.  Witcher  . 

F.  KneHer 

Ada  C.  Sweet . 

B.F.Gue 

RM.  Kelly... 
D.W.Gooch.. 
R.  Campion . . . 

S.Poet 

B.  L.  Whitford 

T.L.  Poole 

C.R.  Coster... 
A.T.Wikoflf.. 
W.  A.  Herron . 
H.G.Sickel... 
D.T.Boynton. 
E.  Ferguson  .. 


. 


$3,999  90 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
3.999  96 
4.000  00 
4.000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
3,999  96 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 


Total 


Deduct  amount  of  credits  on  account  of  oTerpayments  . 
Total 


Voucbep 
fees. 


Contin. 
gent. 


$175  20 
8,727  75 
8, 157  00 
9,870  00 
5, 512  35 
2.950  50 
9,608  85 
6,278  55 
5.452  05 

10. 832  10 
9,763  80 
7,274  70 

12, 472  80 
6, 396  60 
8,425  65 
8, 318  70 
5.084  85 


67.999  91125,30145 
I  90 


67,999  91125,300  55 


$740  71 

1, 164  19 

79  26 

1,406  39 

1, 037  82 

226  78 

103  46 

574  78 

873  64 

1.762  54 

1,037  36 

4,774  96 

889  87 

722  74 

1,869  05 

803  15 

25  50 


ToUL 


$230, 719  84 
2,893.234  10 
2, 113, 566  46 
3,238,427  77 
1,900,620  02 
968, 913  81 
2, 577, 922  36 
9,030,056  22 
1.458,674  64 
2,686,080  43 
2,653,098  82 
2,025,903  27 
3,249,370  50 
1,945,179  25 
2.372,398  04 
2,262,944  45 
1,961,887  94 


18,092  2^36,577,802  31 


100 


1,435  01 


18, 091  20^36, 576, 367  30 


AMOUNT  of  ''ARMY  ARREARS  of  PENSION""  DISBURSED  duHng  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  1880. 


Stat«. 


Agency. 


Agent. 


Invalids. 


Califomia 

District  of  Colombia 

Indiana 

nUnoia 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massaohusetta .... 

Miasouri 

Michigan 

New  Haanpahire . . 
Hew  York 

Do 

Ohio 

PennsvlTania 

Do 

Tflxmeeaee 

TTisconain 


. 


San  Francisco. 
Washington  ..| 
Indianapolis 

Chicago 

Dcs  Moiues . 

Louisville 

Boston 

Saint  Louis ... 

Detroit 

Concord 

S^Tacuse 

Kew  York  City 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia.. 

KnoxrilliQ 

Milwaukee ! 


William  H.Payne 
J.  S.  Witcher... 

F.Knefler 

AdaC.  Sweet... 

B.F.Gue 

R.  M.Kelly 

D.W.Gooch 

R.  Campion 

S.Po8t 

E.  L.  Whitford . . 

T.L.Poole 

C.R.  Coster 

A.T.Wlkoff--.. 
W.  A.  Herron... 

H.6.Slckel 

D.T.Boynton... 
E.  Ferguson 


$112, 
946, 

1, 310, 

1,  573, 
976. 
360, 
691. 

1,156, 
711, 
644; 
191, 
931. 

1.509, 

soit 

1,034, 
519. 
877, 


109  51 
410  91 
736  70 
226  01 
740  67 
961  81 
326  37 
121  18 
583  36 
080  55 
141  75 
124  81 
715  28 
696  27 
038  61 
010  69 
722  79 


Total. 


Deduct  amount  of  credits  on  account  of  overpayments . 
Total 


27  4 


14,948, 647 

668  33 


14,047,978  94 


Widows,  dec 


$9,278  32 
227. 301  23 
226, 249  85 
301, 062  14 
143. 152  48 
230,223  47 
298, 454  57 
184. 184  08 
188,  504  71 
569,245  39 
883, 192  93 
298, 216  98 
394,601  44 
260.346  90 
271,  559  09 
446. 525  98 
240, 353  01 


1,662,452  57 
575  73 


4. 661, 876  84 


Voucher 
fees. 


$61  80 
612  90 
846  00 
998  70 
624  90 
287  10 
528  60 
698  10 
502  50 
594  30 
624  30 
668  70 
1,090  80 
600  00 
777  30 
445  50 
573  60 


Total. 


$121, 
1. 174, 
1,637, 
1,875, 
1,120, 

591, 

990, 
1,341, 

900, 
1,204. 
1, 174, 
1,230, 
1,905, 
1,062, 
1,306, 

965, 
1,118, 


449  (^ 
325  Ot 
832  5? 
286  8^ 
518  05 
472  38 
309  54 
003  36 
590  57 
820  24 
958  98 
010  40 
407  52 
643  17 
375  00 
982  17 
649  40 


10,535  10,19,621,634  94 
1,244  06 


3 


10,535  10:10,620,390  88 


AMOUNT  of    UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  in  HANDS  of  PENSION  AGENTS 

June  30, 1880. 


State. 


Agency. 


Califomia 

District  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

Blinoia 

Iowa 

Kentucky  t 

Haasoohnaetta 

Missouri 

Michigan. 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Do 

Ohio 

IVittMvlTania ....... 

V*» 

TrnucM«<* 

Wisccmain .., 


San  Francisco 

Washington 

IndianapolU 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Louisville 

Boston 

Saint  Louia 

DMroit 

Concord 

Svracuse 

KfW  York  City... 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philailelnbla 

Knoxville 

Milwaukee 


Agent. 


William  H.  Payne. 

J.  a  Witcher 

F.Knefler 

AdaC.  Sweet 

B.F.Gue 

R.M.  Kelly 

D.W.Gooch 

R.  Campion 

S.Post 

K.  L.  Whitford. ... 

T.L.  Poole 

C.R.  Coster 

A.T.WikoflT 

W.  A.  Herron 

H.G.Slckel 

D.T.Boynton 

Kd.  Ferguson 


ToUl 

Ddlnet  anuranta  ovefdr%wn  by  agents 

IVrtal 


Army  pensions. 


Army. 


$1, 494  06 

14. 109  13 

143, 238  13 

279  88 

161  15 

88,703  61 

(•) 

18  28 

4,835  85 

25, 314  22 

41,623  34 

194, 172  49 

2, 747  05 

558  05 

8,509  04 

3, 858  30 

472  94 


Surgeons. 


$1,013  00 

2, 248  00 

1,091  00 

79  00 

317  00 

505  00{ 

027  00 

287  50 

316  00 

7QP  00 

534  50 

1, 824  00 

931  00 

82  00 

3,130  00 

929  00 

1,256  00 


Pay,  Sco, 


530,183  52!  15,920  00 
*3,27l  05 


$284 

1,508 

2,263 

723 

49 

2,155 

2,787 

146 

374 

105 

1,698 

1,950 

638 

1,380 

3,817 

378 

389 


m 

21 


74^146, 
1. 


61 
83 
08 
69 
67 
31 
36 
84 
49 
33 
70 
51 
30 
65 


20, 652  42 


526, 912  47  15, 920  00  20, 652  42  563, 484  80 


Total. 


$2. 
17, 


»1, 
3, 


26, 

43, 
197, 

4, 
2, 
15, 
5, 
2, 


791  16 
865  34 
692  87 
082  49 
537  98 
453  69 
414  69 
430  45 
526  16 
119  58 
906  08 
946  03 
316  :i8 
020 
456 
185  00 
118  50 


7.> 
.•>5 


566,755  94 
8,27103 
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AMOUNT  oj  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES,  <fc.— Contina«cL 


Galiforala 

Divtriot  of  Columbia 

Indiana 

llllnolt 

Iowa 

Koatucky 

IfaMacbuaetU 

Misaonri 

Hiobigan 

Kair  HampsblrA 

Kaw  York 

Do 

Qblo 

Pannayl  vanla 

Do 

Tannaaaae 

Wiaoonaln 


San  Franciaco. . 
Waahin;;tou  ... 
In<lianapoli8... 

Cbloi^o 

DesMoinea.... 

Louiavillo 

Boston 

Saint  Lonia 

Detroit 

Concord 

SyracuM 

New  York  City 

Colnmbus 

Pittabnrgb  .... 
Fbibidelpbia... 

Knoxville 

Milwaukee 


William  n.  Payno  .... 

J.aWltehcr 

F.  Knefler 

Ada  C.  Sweet 

B.F.Gue ,. 

PwM.  Kelly 

D.W.Gooch 

R.Cntnpion 

8.  Post , 

E.L.Whitrord 

T.L.Poole. 

C.R.Coater 

A.T.Wlkoff , 

W.  A.  Herron 

H.O.  Sickel 

D.T.Boynton , 

Ed.  Ferguson 


Total 

Deduct  amonnta  orerdrawn  by  agenta 


$14,864 
8C,  165 
20.174 
427 
15.260 
17,019 

102, 685 

25,908 

447 

111,  337 
42.665 
93, 705 
5,  702 
43, 301 
23.313 
35.186 
57.630 


00 

04 

20 

39 

34' 

54 

62 

71 

25, 

47! 

321 

73 

18, 

111 
85' 

09 

73 


20. 

15. 
17, 


$11  40$14. 
120  00,  86. 

33  70 
142  GO 

93  20] 

20  80i 
131  90  102. 

(t)   i  25. 

31  20 

75  80  111, 

25  70i  42, 

99  60, 

45  10 

53  10 
245  40 
148  40 

52  90 


93, 
5. 
43, 
23, 
35. 
57, 


875  40 
283  94 
207  90 
560  99 
353  54 
040  34 
817  52 
908  71 
478  45 

413  27 
091  02 
805 
747 

414  21 
550  25 
334  49 
683  63 


695, 855  45,  1, 330  80  607, 186  25 
^6  10.     0  10 


Total. 


605, 855  45  1, 324  70  697, 180  15 


THE  FILES. 

The  samber  of  official  money  settlements  filed  during  the  year  is 
4,638,  making  the  number  since  March,  1817,  when  tbis  office  was  created, 
183,380.  In  this  number  are  included  only  the  settlements  for  horses 
lost  in  the  military  service  which  were  made  since  February,  1878.  The 
pension  settlements,  which  include  all  vouchers  of  army  i)ensioners  from 
1818  to  the  present  time,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  many 
of  the  abstracts  have  been  often  handled  and  need  repairing  and  binding. 

These  settlements  are  now  numbered  and  kept  in  a  separate  series, 
and  the  papers  are  much  greater  id  bulk  than  all  the  others.  The  set- 
tlements of  accounts  of  officers  of  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and 
engineer  departments  are  now  filed  in  one  series  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  settlements  of  miscellaneous  claims  also  form  a  separate 
series,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  bulk ;  tJiey  are  well 
preserved.  There  are  more  than  60,000  property  returns  filed  in  this 
office  not  included  in  the  above  which  are  also  well  kept.  Much  in- 
convenience has  befen  caused  in  the  past  few  months  by  want  of  room 
for  new  settlements  which  were  accumulating;  but  a  large  apartment 
recently  vacated  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  has  been 
assigned  for  the  use  of  this  bureau.  This  room,  which  is  a  large  apart- 
ment, well  lighted  and  ventilated,  is  quite  suitable  for  files.  It  wil. 
probably  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy,  and  when  completed  will  suffice 
for  several  years  to  come. 

There  were  nine  lady  copyists  employed  during  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  pages  copied  and  compared  by  them  was  13,678,  letters  recorded 
4,496,  making  a  total  of  18,174  pages.  The  number  of  names  indexed 
was  25,665.    Nuijiber  of  papers  copied,  4,747. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  general  faithfulness,  industry, 
and  fidelity  displayed  by  the  clerks  employed  in  this  office,  and  to  com- 
mend them  for  the  intelligent  dischar^^e  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

E.  W.  KEIGHTLBY, 

Ikird  Auditor. 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 
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BErORT  OF  THE  FOURTH  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Treasury  Department, 
Fourth  Auditor's  Office, 
WaMugtoUj  November  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  tUe  law  requiring:  the  auditor  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  report 
annuaUy  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  application  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  in  compliance  with  your  request  of  September  13  last,  for  a 
statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  imblic  business  intrusted  to  my 
charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 1  respectfully  submit  the 


following: 


APPLICATION  OP  MONEY. 


The  subjoined  statement  gives  in  a  summary  way  the  application  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Navy.  It 
is  desirable  that  this  information  should  be  given  more  in  detail,  which 
would  require  also  more  minuteness  of  specification  in  the  appropria- 
tions themselves.  Wise  economy  in  the  ai>propriation  and  expenditure 
of  money  requires  an  itemized  account.  A  complete  exhibit  of  this  kind 
would  show  specifically  the  precise  purpose  for  which  every  dollar  was 
appropriated  and  how  expended.  If  the  expenditure  had  been  greater 
or  less  than  the  specific  appropriation,  the  reason  would  be'stated.  Such 
an  exhibit,  while  fhmishing  desirable  information  for  the  people,  would 
give  the  appropriating  power  the  exact  facts  needed  when  grants  for  a 
subsequent  year  are  under  consideration. 

The  last  column  of  the  following  table  is  made  up  from  the  sums 
nam^  in  the  money  requisitions  passed  during  the  fiscal  year.  It 
shows  approximately  the  expenditures  for  the  year;  but,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  naval  service  which  is  performed  in  remote  «eas,  it  occurs 
unavoidably  that  bills  made  on  account  of  accident  or  other  unforeseen 
drcnmstances  near  the  close  of  the  year  do  not  reach  this  ofiice  until  a 
considerable  time  after  the  year  has  closed.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  disbursing  officer  may  charge  a  payment  to  a  wrong  a])proprlation, 
and  the  error,  when  discovered,  is  con-ected  by  the  accounting  officers 
in  the  adjustment  of  his  account.  The  discrepancy  which  apjioars  in 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  Messrs.  JSeliguian 
Bros.,  and  the  amount  paid  by  them  during  the  year,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  tiiat  bills  sold  near  the  close  of  tue  year  may  not  be  paid  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


Title  of  appropriaUon. 


Pay  of  thoNavy 

Ftay,  miac^UaoeoiiA 

Contingent  of  the  Navy 

Marine  Corpa: 

Pay  of  the 

Proviaiona 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Mflitarv  atorea * 

Tninaportation  and  reoruiting 

Bepairs  of  barracka 

Forase  for  bnraca 

Conttnjcent  of 

Kaval  Acadeni  V ; 

Pay  of  pronMton  and  otiien. . . 


18B0 
18H0 
1880 


Amount 
apiii'opt  iatod. 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
ISriO 

imo 

1480 
1880 


$6, 7C8. 275  00 

475,  000  00 

SO,  000  00 

tm,m  00 

75.  007  60 

60. 000  09 
20,  COO  00 

0,  Oj'O  M 
7, 0m»  03 

13.001  00 

noD  00 

20,000  00 
53,128  00 


Arooiint 
expended. 


15,573, 18i  81 

250, 4(\i  41 

79,  tSi  20 

Wf),  073  35 

47,5.!H  11 

50, 7^^  33 

11,731  07 

9,  080  50 

7,  OIK)  00 

13,  UOO  00 

450  00 

20,000  00 

C3,000  0f 
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Title  of  appropriation. 


Naral  Academy— Continued. 

Pay  of  watchmen :-. 

Pay  of  mechanics 

Pay  of8team-eiuploy#>8 

Kepairs 

Heating  and  lighting 

Library 

Stationery 

Chemistry 

Stores 

Materials 

Board  of  visitors 

Miscellaneous 

Kavigi^ion  and  navigation  supplies 

Hydrographic  work 

Navigation: 

Contingent 

Civil  establishment 

Naval  Observatory 

Nantical  almanac 

Velocity  of  liidit,  nautical  almanao 

Solar  and  steflar  photography 

ninstrationB  for  Report  on  Solar  Eclipse 

Wood-cata  of  nebula  in  Orion 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 

Ordnance: 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent  of 

Torpedo  corps 

Equipment  of  vessels 

Equipment  and  recruiting: 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent  of 

Yards  and  docks: 

Maintenance  of 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent  of 

Kaval  Asylum,  Philadelphia 

Medicine  and  surgery : 

Medical  department 

Naval  hospital  fiind 

Civil  establishment 

Bepairs 

Contingent  of 

Provisions  of  Navy- 

Provisions  and  clothing: 

Civil  establishment 

Contingent  of 

Construction  and  repair 

Civil  esti^lishment,  construction  and  repair 

Steam  machinery 

Machine  for  testing  iron 

Steam  engineering: 

Civil  establishment '. 

Contingent  of 

Navy-yardTMare  Island  < 

Navy-yard,  Boston 

Itepairs  andpreservations,  navy-yards 

R^airs  of  United  States  steamship  Antietam 

New  propeller  for  United  States  steamsh ip  Alarm 

Extra  pay  to  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Transier  of  lands  in  Florida  not  needed  for  naval  purposes 


Year. 


1880 
18W) 
li«0 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


t 


20,  on?  99 

9!K)  80 
75,000  00 

19, 007  as 

7,  r»l  7  13 

11.  (516  07 

1^  981  '28 

903  11 

Total '    14,393,323  23         12,083,725  43 


1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
J880 
1880 
1880 


.1 


Amount 
appropriated. 


$34, 455  00 

10,  Ki^  0.> 

8, 577  50 

21, 000  00 

17, 000  00 

2,000  00 

2,  000  00 

2,500  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

2,600  00 

34,  COO  00 

104,500  00 

40. 000  00 

2,  000  00 
10,417  25 
22, 100  00 

22,  :m  00 

5, 000  00 

1,000  no 

1, 500  00 

350  00 

225, 000  00 

11,880  25 

3, 000  00 

4.'>,  000  00 

800,000  00 

18,251  75 
50,000  00 

440, 000  00 
37, 906  25 
20, 000  00* 
59,300  00 

45, 000  00 
50,000  00 
40,000  00 
30,000  00 
15, 000  00 
1, 025, 000  00 

11,394  25 

60,000  00 

1,  500,  000  00 

40. 105  75 

800,000  00 

3,  000  00 

20,  038  00 

1,000  00 

75,  000  00 

20, 000  00 

300,  000  00 

7,  525  00 

20,  000  00 

38, 179  28 

3,000  00 


Amount 
espeoded. 


#24. 455  00 

10,835  05 

8.  577  50 

21,000  00 

10,  000  00 

2.000  W 

2,  000  00 

2,  500  CO 

800  00 

1,000  00 

2. 000  00 

."4,600  (0 

09,028  15 

37, 655  87 

1.980  22 

10,417  25 

21,  205  M 

19,  298  47 

413  00 

1,000  00 

1,  372  36 

350  00 

175, 322  30 

11,885  24 

2, 192  85 

40,  557  88 

678, 890  10 

18,  251  75 
47, 019  11 

416. 372  (» 
37,113  75 
13.980  46 
18,  341  D4 

36. 102  26 
35, 917  21 
39. 425  00 
16, 293  81 
13,124  14 
901, 784  02 

11.392  36 

53, 516  97 

1, 400, 089  32 

39,721  00 

615, 127  50 


Permanent  and  mUcellaneous  appropriations  and  funds. 

Prize  money  to  captors $5,8>»3  11 

Medals  of  honor r>5  50 

Destruction  of  bedding  and  clothing  for  sanitary  reasons §1, 200  00  258  59 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  new  Naval  Academy 5, 000  00  5 ,  000  00 

Clothing,  Navy 178,545  'M 

Relieffect  for  children  of  O.  H.  Berryman  and  others '2^0  'M 

ReUefofthe  administrators  of  J..  D.  McGill 102  00  lOi  00 

Reliefof  Peter  Meagher..... :        170  00  170  (Ml 

Relief  of  sufiferers  by  wreck  of  Huron 504  00 

Sale  of  small  arms 40,401  00  33,8:i7  10 

(Mnance  materiaJn,  proceeds  of  sales • • 26,342  23 

f 
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The  amonnt  appropriated  for  officers  of  the  active  list  was  $3,822,875: 
for  the  retired  list  $045,400 ;  total  $4,468,275.  The  amount  due  and 
unpaid  June  30,  1880,  was  $110,325.53.  Net  amount  paid  to  officers 
$4,357,940.47.  The  amount  appropriated  for  i>etty  officers  and  men  was 
$2,300,000.  The  amount  due  and  unpaid  June  30, 1880,  was  $008,652.85. 
Net  amount  paid  to  petty  officers  and  men  $1,691,347.15.  The  whole 
amount  due  and  unpaid  to  officers  and  men  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  $718,978.38.  This  amount  has  doubtless  been  mostly  paid  by 
this  time  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  of 
Kavy  correspondingly  diminished.  Vouchers  for  i)ayments  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  not  included  in*  the  above  table,  will  pi*obably  exhaust 
tiie  balances  as  shown  there. 

ACCOUNT  WITH  SELIOMAN  BROS. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  through  the  Messrs. 
Seligman  Bros.,  temporary  special  agents  in  London,  amount  for  the 
year  to  $1,724,746.79,  being  $213,502.80  less  than  the  previous  year. 
A  oommissiou  of  1  i>er  cent,  was  paid  to  these  agents  amounting  to 
$17,246.02.  By  the  terms  <3f  the  contract  they  pay  interest  on  balances 
in  favor  of  the  Department  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  for  the  advances  made  by  them  they  receive  5  per  cent.  The 
interest  paid  to  them  during  the  year  was  $2,698.50;  and  the  intei*est 
paid  by  them  $2,925.44.  For  the  previous  year  the  interest  account  was 
$6,194l82  against  the  Department  and  $2,475.04  in  its  favor.  The 
interest  paid  to  Seligman  Bros,  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  July  and  August,  1880,  was  $2,372.42.  For  the  twenty-six 
months  closing  with  the  date  last  named,  the  interest  paid  on  advances 
made  by  them  was  $11,265.74,  and  the  interest  paid  by  them  was 
$5,400.48,  the  balance  of  interest  against  the  Departatnent  being 
$5,s(r>.26.  Money  is  transferred  to  Loudon  usually  by  the  purchase  in 
New  York  of  sixty-day  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  resulting  in  almost 
all  eases  to  the  advantage  of  the  Department.  The  net  gain  from  this 
source  during  the  year  wiis  $7,903.41,  and  for  the  previous  year 
$10,764.99. 

EXCHANGE. 

Bills  of  exchange  were  sold  by  the  pay  officers  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,935,478.30.  These,  with 
the  exception  of  thirty  in  number  drawn  dii^ectly  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  amounting  to  $188,590.91,  were  sight  drafts  on  Seligman 
Bros.,  London.  The  premiums  amounted  to  $1,459.63,  and  the  discount 
to  $28,089.20— a  net  loss  to  the  Department  of  $26,629.57.  The  net  loss 
on  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  Secretary  was  $285.21.  Pay  officers  are  in- 
structed to  draw  on  the  Secretary  when  practicable ;  but  in  the  larger 
number  of  foreign  poils  at  which  our  vessels  touch,  drafts  on  the  United 
States  are  either  not  salable  or  cannot  be  negotiated  so  satisfactorily  as 
those  on  London.  On  the  Pacific  c>oast  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  West  Indies,  drafts  on  the  Secretary  have 
been  sold  to  gooil  Jidvauttige;  but  in  the  i)orts  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  bills  are  not  often  wanted  excex)t 
on  London. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  usual  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  in  this  office.  A  circular  wap  prepared  showing  in  detail  the 
drafts  drawn  on  Seligman  Bros,  for  the  tiscal  yeai*s  ending  June  30, 
1878,  and  June  30, 1879.  This  was  printed  and  sent  to  pay  officers  by 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
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result  in  an  increase  of  diligenoe  on  their  part  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  expense  in  converting  drafts  into  money.  It  was  shown  that 
for  the  two  years  named  the  gains  had  been  $30,099.91,  and  the  losses 
152,277.11— a  net  loss  of  $21,279.20.  The  gains  resulted  mainly  from 
transactions  in  Mexican  doHars,  which  were  then  valued  according  to 
the  United  States  silver  standard.  It  was  suggested  in  the  above-men- 
tioneil  circular  that  the  credit  of  the  Unitetl  States  was  so  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  demand  for  the  best  bills  on  London  so  general  iu 
the  ijorts  visited  by  the  vessels  of  our  Navy,  that  the  drafts  of  pay  offi- 
cers, if  carefully  negotiated,  shouhl,  iu  nearly  all  i)laces,  bring  their  face 
value,  and  often  a  premium,  in  gold  or  its  equivalent. 

On  January  1, 1880,  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  had  been 
for  the  year  i^revious  $1,015,  was  fixed  by  the  annual  circular  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  $0,909.  Some  question  arose  as  to  the  effect 
this  new  valuation  would  have  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  in  i)arts  of  the  world  where  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
oiie  of  the  principal  kinds  of  money  in  use.  The  first  sale  for  Mexican 
dollars  under  the  new  valuation  was  at  Shanghai,  China,  April  7, 1880. 
The  bill  was  for  £8,000,  or  $38,932,  and  the  number  of  Mexican  dollars 
received  for  it  was  $41,290.32.  These,  paid  out  at  the  new  rate,  amounted 
to  $37,532.90,  or  $3,757.42  less  than  the  face  of  the  iMexicans.  As  the 
bill  was  sold,  the  loss  to  the  Department  in  exchange  was  $1,399.10.  At 
the  former  valuation  this  loss  would  have  been  changed  into  a  gain  of 
$1,358.32.  The  sale  of  bills  for  Mexican  dollars  from  Ai)ril  7  to  Juno 
30, 1880,  all  in  China  and  Japan,  amounted  to  8218,992.50,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  dollars  received  therefor  was  $234,052.72.  The  aggre- 
gate loss  to  the  Department  on  these  was  $8,905.58.  Had  the  Mexican 
dollars  been  paid  out  at  their  face  value  this  loss  would  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  gain  of  $15,060.22.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  bills  were  sold  in  China  and  Japan  for  gold,  the  Japanese 
"yen,'^  a  gold  coin  almost  identical  in  weight  and  fineness  with  our  gold 
dollar^  being  worth  $0,997,  serving  as  the  unit  of  value.  These  transac- 
tions amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $433,118.50.  The  loss  on  exchange 
was  $7,807.71,  or  $1,157.87  less  than  the  loss  in  the  silver  transactions 
mentioned  above,  involving  but  a  trifle  over  one-half  the  aggregate  sum. 
Unless  circumstances  exist  which  have  not  been  explained,  it  would 
have  been  a  considerable  saving  to  the  Department  if  sales  for  gold  had 
been  continued. 

The  embarrassing  feature  connected  with  this  subject,  so  far  as  this 
office  is  concerned,  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  means  necessary  for  any 
intelligent  8ni)ervision  of  the  sales  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  regulations 
of  the  Navy  require  that  the  account  of  sale  forwarded  to  t^is  office 
must  include  the  certificate  of  two  respectable  merchants  resident  at  the 
place  where  the  bill  was  sold,  stating  the  current  rates  of  exchange  at 
that  time  on  London  and  New  York,  and  in  what  money  payable.  Such 
certificates,  however,  are  considered  of  very  little  value,  if  not  actually 
worthless,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is  in  evidence  that  these  certifi- 
cates can  easily  bo  obtained,  signed  in  blank,  at  the  instance  of  an  inter- 
ested broker  or  banlfer,  and  that  sometimes  instead  of  being  a  help  to  a 
proper  dispateh.  of  business  they  may  become  a  convenient  cloak  to 
cover  improper  transactions.  Careful  pay  officers  do  not  esteem  suck 
certificates  as  evidence  of  due  diligence  on  their  part,  but  protect  their 
reputation  by  other  and  better  means. 

While,  during  the  last  year,  bills  have  been  sold  in  more  than  fifty 
different  ports,  lull  three-fourths  of  the  sales  in  amount  have  been  made 
in  one-fifth  of  that  number  of  places.    Thus  the  aggregate  sales  in  Cal- 
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ho,  Constantinople,  Gibraltar,  Hong-Kong,  Honolulu,  Montevideo,  Nice, 
Bio  Janeiro,  Shanghai,  and  Yokohama  amounted  to  $1,462,846.60.  If 
fJiis  office  were  furnished  with  the  financial  reports  contained  in  the 
sewspajiers  of  these  ten  places,  it  would  have  a  basis  for  intelligent  judg- 
ment  concerning  the  bidk  of  the  sales  of  exchange.  Tliese  could  be  sup- 
plied at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  It  may  also  bo  added  that  financial 
reports  giving  the  rates  of  exchange  taken  from  newspapers  of  even 
date  with  the  account  of  sales  and  attJiched  thereto  would  be  of  much 
more  value  than  the  certificates  of  any  number  of  resident  merchants, 
the  most  of  whom  would  not  be  engaged  in  foreign  trade  nor  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange. 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  following  tables  give  a  brief  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  office  for 
the  year.  The  whole  number  of  accounts  and  claims  received  was  2,531. 
The  number  settled  was  2,829,  and  the  amount  involved  $18,244,321.01. 
The  number  of  letters  received  was  17,741,  and  the  number  written 
18,862.  The  number  of  letters  recorded  was  26,458:  indexed,  39,298. 
Cash  requisitions  issued,  2,145,  amounting  to  $19,482,638.33.  Befund- 
ing  requisitions,  347,  amounting  to  $0,617,068.39.  Unsettled  accounts 
on  hand  June  30, 1879,  949.  The  same  June  30, 1880,  651:  a  decrease 
of298. 

PAYMASTERS*  AND  MARINE  ACCOtJXTS  DIVISION. 


Date. 


1879. 

Wj 

iirnt. 

Sniember 

Ortobcp 

KcTcmber  ••........ 

IDecflmber 

18Sa 
•  urasry  .....«..••.. 

FebniacY 

lUreh 

Awil 

Hay 

Jim 

Total 


Acconnta 

Accounts 

Letton 

Letters 

CMh 

CftJth  dls- 

reocivMl. 

Mttled. 

received. 

written. 

vouchers 

bnnctnentft. 

82 

38 

131 

96 

978 

$888,957  04 

89 

27 

102 

88 

445 

548,584  25 

23 

21 

100 

112 

752 

510,451  68 

89 

38 

148 

116 

687 

1«  264, 062  94 

i2 

33 

115 

102 

527 

915, 746  58 

19 

29 

101 

104 

1,149 

677, 471  15 

26 

31 

138 

92 

515 

835,897  98 

8i 

40 

127 

112 

619 

1, 017, 429  06 

27 

31 

no 

141 

1,935 

1. 829. 883  27 

27 

37 

130 

98 

817 

1,116,722  86 

37 

31 

121 

134 

486 

1,  514, 048  44 

24 

86 

105 

118 

570 

1, 180, 586  24 

359 

886 

1,428 

l,b08 

9,430 

12,295,740  49 

AeeonBts  on  hmd  Jn\y  1. 1879. 70. 
iKouBta  on  band  Juno  anO,  1880,43. 

PURCHASING  PAYMASTERS'  AND  ALLOTMENT  ACCOUNTS  DIVISION. 


Date. 


1870. 

Julj 

AnKott 

tsptflSBber 

Oetokr 

yvvmber 

BMeuber 

1880. 
Jwmatj 

ter.:::::::::::::::: 
r.:::::::::::::::::::: 

Jaoe 

Totll... 


Acconnts 

Accounts 

Letters 

Lett^Ts 

Aninnnt  In« 

received. 

settled. 

4 

received. 

written. 

volved- 

9 

193 

202 

$110,537  86 

11 

8 

189 

177 

597, 028  79 

2 

24 

209 

207 

56,261  39 

7 

32 

209 

200 

696,898  36 

5 

30 

200 

171 

405, 722  60 

13 

67 

266 

252 

547,079  38 

9 

44 

203 

181 

473,621  11 

7 

20 

232 

220 

117, 156  53 

9 

60 

225 

221 

216, 175  74 

9 

6 

210 

210 

220, 482  91 

6 

11 

210 

2d5 

ft7H,  062  33 

10 

11 

209 

215 

1, 232, 3W  40 

97 

297 

2,583 

2,461 

6,152,381 
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ALLOTMENT  ACCOUXTS, 


Date. 


j  Aliotnifntf. 
I    ic';;ihlc*u«l. 


187d. 

July :.... 

Aii;:ust 

SepU>iuber 

October 

Norenibcr 

December 

1880. 

January 

February  

Harcb 

April 

May 

June .'. 

Total 


81 
GJ 

1K8 
111 


187 

l'J8 
84 

i:ii 

8'J 


AUotnii-ots 
(li^scoutiuuetL 


118 
101 
72 
14U 
105 
20C 


69 
100 
J04 
103 
119 
100 


1,332 


1,339 


AMOUNTS  PAID  for  ALLOTMENTS  at  NAVY  PAT  OFFICES,  during  the  year  1879. 

New  York 1141,716  00 

Boston .* 105,:^2U  00 

Philadelphia 68,202  00 

Washiugton 8:J,9C3  00 

Baltimore 30,599  00 

San  Francisco 27,640  00 

Norfolk 23,892  00 

Total 601,431  00 

Accounts  remafuiug  on  hand  Juno  30,  1879,  507. 
Accounts  remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1880,  307. 
Number  of  vouchers  examined,  32,400. 

BOOKKEEPERS'  DIVISION. 


Date. 


1879. 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 

1880. 

January . , 
Febritai-y . 
March.... 

April 

'May 

Juue 

Total. 


m4 

I 


18t 
149 
178 
179 
109 
187 


a 

s 

b  • 

ea  «B 

©♦- 


O 


187  $1,  395,  .'520  76 
195  1  1,620,173  GO 
193  I  2,062.471  10 
174  i  1,  583, 289  Oi 
106  l,620,34r»aT 
184     2,-091, 475  41 


587, 189  .'W 
1,  859. 108  29 
1. 447,  877  77 
2, 102, 141  63 
1,301,197  13 
1, 811, 847  68 


I 


34 

:j3 

19 
39 
30 
21 


33 
32 
16 
48 
16 
26 


a 
c 

o 

u 

>i 

cs    . 

A* 

« 

a 
p 
o 

S 


$40. 132  63 
564,512  12 
257,  020  55 
372.650  15 
217,  610  25 
929,546  78 


345.  364  71 
933.65^1  15 
243,818  99 
1,511,097  4H 
207, 124  19 
994,  530  :iti 


2,145  il9,482,6:J8  33  I     347  '  6,617.068  39   1,902  '3,370 


*2   • 
«  •- 


S  C    I    u 


U 

o 
u 

I   « 


s 
1  •— •  I  jr_! 


a 

c 
o 


15  I  ^ 

« 

p 

I  s 

I  ^ 


11 

'  S 

I    s 


117 

166 

»»»>i 

70 

103 



50 

98 

76 

101 

1 
*» 

1 

md 

112 

117 

77 

114 

74 

78 

.... 

66 

114 
113 
114 
111 

2 
1 

"2 
1 

72 
75 
67 
80 

1,360  ;    6 


6     1,026 
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PKlZE-MONfiY  AND  RECORD  DIVISION. 


Dat«w 


Daocmber. 


Letters. 


1879. 

Jaly 176 

Auraat j  161 

September |  143 

October .'  179 


109 
199 
180 
181 


Norember ■    13X  >    163 


1880. 

Jaaiuuy 184 

JebnuTV...- 165 

Mwch 1H3 

April '  186 

Maj 1  121 

Joae ,  169 


156 


184 


224 
186 
250 
237 
156 
249 


Total 1,961  12,408 

I  J 


Claims. 


^       !     « 


o 


M 


1 

a 
:i 
o 

a 


40 
89 
40 
29 
36 
22 


31 
33 
51 
30 
22 
53 


12 
27 
23 
16 
19 
11 


21 
19 
26 
19 
12 
28 


16 
11 
16 
13 
17 
8 


10 
12 
25 
11 
10 
18 


$1.  407  61 
1,289  92 
999  34 
467  04 
557  52 
265  74 


632  80 
1, 125  01 

665  83 
1,039  72 

931  45 

787  38 


M 

e 
5 


1,586 
1,460 
1,394 
1,417 
1.358 
1,415 


1,574 
1,437 
1.438 
1,612 
1,479 
1,571 


426 


Records. 


d 

o 

2 

9 


5 


1,757 
1,535 
1,544 
1,617 
1,387 
1, 452 


1,677 
1,448 
l,f68 
1,635 
1,415 
1,627 


8 


233  1167   10,069  36     17,741  ^  18,862 


1,824 
1,766 
750 
2,024 
2,120 
1,687 


2,466 
2,577 
2,722 
2,661 
2,595 
3,263 


i 

H 

.9 

2 

2 


2,325 
1,766 
2,166 
3,476 
2,120 
2,608 


3,628 
4,095 
4,781 
4,579 
3,773 
3,981 


26,458 


39,298 


5 

« 

£ 
2 


8 

5 

12 

10 

13 

6 


13 
29 
11 
10 
5 
0 


124 


This  division  is  charged  also  with  the  preparation  of  all  reports  and 
tabular  statements  called  for  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  keeping  a  record  of  appointments,  resignations,  removal^ 
and  absences,  the  care  and  issuing  of  stationery  used  in  the  office^  ana 
the  payment  of  salaries  to  employes. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AND  OTHER  PRIZE-MONEY. 


Prize-money  amounting  to  nearly  fifteen  millious  of  dollars  has  been 
awarded  for  captures  made  during  the  rebellion.  The  apjwrtionment 
to  the  captors  of  the  proceeds  of  each  prize  has  been  made  upon  the 
books  of  this  office,  and  all  claims  presented  in  due  form  have  been  set- 
tled up  to  date.  There  is  yet  remaining  a  considerable  sum  uncalled 
for,  but  claims  are  constantly  being  received,  presented  by  seamen  who 
have  been  abroad,  or  for  other  reasons  have  not  been  informed  of  the 
adjudication  of  prizes  in  which  they  are  interested.  Claims  of  heirs  of 
deceased  officers  and  seamen  are  also  being  presented,  and  these  require 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  avoid  erroneous  payments. 

Claims  have  been  presented  during  the  year  for  prize-money  accruing 
daring  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  war  of  1812,  the  war  with  Algiers,  and 
even  the  Revolutionary  War.  Most  of  them  have  been  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  evidence. 

A  balance  of  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  vessels  at  New  Orleans 
has  not  yet  been  distributed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  money  required.  Besides  the  vessels  captured  by  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Farragut  during  the  engagements 
near  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  a  large  uuml^r  of  vessels  were 
destroyed,  for  which  the  court  in  1873  awarded  the  sum  of  $268,600.  At 
the  date  of  the  award  there  was  in  the  Treasury,  after  paying  fees,  &c., 
but  $93,865.20  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  "  Bounty  for  the  destruo- 
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tion  of  enemies'  vessels.''    This  amount  was  distributed  to  all  tlie  captors. 
There  remains  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  the  sum  of  $143,044.47. 
Forty-four  vessels  were  admitted  to  share  in  this  award,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entitled  to  share  is  more  than  five  thousand. 

BOUNTV,  ARREARS  OF  PAY,  AND  GENERAL  CLAIMS  DIVISION. 


D»to. 


i 
> 

"3 

• 

s 

^ 

Z 

9t 

m 

• 

a 

3 

3 

u 

o 

•2 

•3 

> 


I 


1879. 

On  bandJuneSO 

July 

▲ocu«t 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1880. 

Jdniutry 

KebruaVy 

March 

A_pril 

May 

Juuo 

Total 


352 
192 
145 
111 
144 
135 
76 

87 

01 

68 

138 

130 

IKi 


119 
158 
177 
128 
125 
118 

124 
7H 
127 
103 
134 
172 


$16. 759  48 
8, 871  78 
8, 862  03 
6, 230  29 
4, 106  71 
7,420  75 

9,»7  76 
7.487  08 
7, 349  76 
6, 708  16 
9.404  97 
7,082  39 


I 


s 

3 


866 
704 
690 
641 
579 
582 

752 
685 
681 
782 
706 
815 


1,829;  1.5C3   99,587  09   8,473 


i= 

• 

0 
if 

n 

•** 

ee  o 

•2 

\f 

o  u 

c 

If 

&> 

o  S 

""896* 

78' 

732 

107 

696 

173 

775 

135 

664 

3flA 

612 

92 

774 

201 

643 

202 

837 

285 

801 

193 

042 

141 

681 

31 

8,742 

1,963 

a 
Ji 

|5 


3 
I 


1 
S 
1 

1 
8 


t 

1 


16 


THE  THBBB  MONTHS'  BXTUA  PAY. 

Of  the  nuu'iber  of  claims  settled  in  this  division,  824  were  for  the 
three  months'  extra  pay  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  10, 1879,  for 
services  in  tlie  war  with  Mexico,  and  amount  to  the  sum  of  $34,800.33 
in  the  aggregate.  . 

Complaint  has  been  made  in  some  instances,  originating,  no  doubt, 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  that  the  construction  placed  upon 
this  law  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  defeated  the  intention  of  Congress. 
The  act  provides  that  the  gratuity  is  to  be  paid  subject  to  the  limitar 
tions  contained  in  the  act  of  July  18, 1848.  That  law  was  imssed  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  persons  who  were  employed  in  the  military 
service  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  limited  the  payment  to  those  who 
"  served  out  their  term  of  engagement,  or  have  been  or  may  be  honor- 
ably dischargeil,"  and  to  the  widows,  cnildren,  &c.,  of  those  "  who  have 
been  killed  in  battle,  or  who  died  in  8er>nce,  or  who  having  been  honor* 
ahly  dlwhargcd  have  since  died,  or  may  hereafter  die,  without  receiving 
the  three  months'  pay."  The  term  honorably  discharged,  as  used  in  the 
law,  applied  to  the  enlisted  men,  and  to  the  volunteer  officers  of  the 
army  wlio  received  an  honorable  discharge  when  mustered  out  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  or  when  their  services  were  no  longer  required.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  "  limitations''  of  the  law  of  1848  nec- 
essarily excluded  those  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who 
resigned  their  positions  or  remained  in  the  service,  and  also  the  heirs 
of  tliose  who  resigned  or  died  in  the  service  after  the  19th  of  July,  1848. 

A  bill  amending  the  act  of  February,  1870,  is  now  before  Congress, 
and  if  it  should  become  a  law  it  is  pi^esiimed  that  all  officers  and  meu 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  were  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  have  not  been  dishonorably  dis» 
charged,  will  become  entitled  to  the  gratuity. 
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NAVY  PENSION  iiJCOUNTS  DIVISION. 


• 

•g 

> 

^ 

X 

O 

o 

•i^ 

Date 

5 

% 

m 

a 

a 

§ 

1 

^ 

s 

o 

* 

< 

-<1 

1879. 
July 

AogOBt 

S«ptember 

Odober ^ 

X«vember 

]>Haiber 

18^. 

Jmutj 

Ttknarr 

Itoth... 

fptii 

May 

JtlMJ 

Total 


C 
18 
13 

7 

la 
14 

u 

1!) 

4 

30 

18 
10 


160 


10 

i:i 

4 

IS 
'20 

11 

10 
14 

22 
18 


177 


1 

> 

u 

I 


64 
144 

71 

42 

100 

200 

120 
09 
100 
104 
151 
08 


1,392 


a 


32 
44 
82 
39 
39 
49 

99 

43 
39 
67 
47 


573 


i 

> 

•3 


o 


|r>8,  609  62 
a7. 2.^8  59 
28, 914  20 
84. 420  28 
30,  A81  67 
04,188  96 

66, 2S1  35 

30, 749  79 
120. 620  64 
13,858  38 
03, 339  06 
47, 749  77 


680,  542  17 


ARREARS  of  PENSION  PAW  Under  Acts  of  January  25  and  Mardt  4, 1879. 


Dote. 

Arcouuts 
received. 

Accouuts 
Bottled. 

Amonot  in- 
Tolred. 

JbIt 

1879. 

10 

11 

4 

1 

16 
3 

1 

9 

2 

21 

8 

Aimst 

QBtcmber. 

Oeu>her  ..'.^^7... 1.1111... 1...... 

■•member... 

^Member                                                                                

^ian«yxa..xx  *  .... 

1880. 

7 

15 
11 
30 
2 
15 

$54, 004  03 

Febroary......... 

79, 010  02 

Kirch... 

30,444  15 

April 

61,  056  81 

^....::::.::::::.:::::.: : 

1.010  04 

Jooe - 

28,  090  86 

, 

Total 

8G 

80 

255, 182  81 

Pension  agencies. 


Boston.  IfaKt 

CatoBiLrtiM.  Oii'ui... 

Ctkajfo,  lU 

Concord,  X.  II 

Detroit,  Id  Mil 

Knorvilff.  IVnu... 

Jf»«isTilU-.  Kr 

lfilw«uk*M?,  Win.., 
^w  Fork  City... 

^Ubnrifh,  P« 

iTiiladelpbla,  P*... 
jo  FnniivQ.  C'*L 
o*i!it  Ivoiii-*.  \lii.    . 
WtobiagtoQ,  D.  C  . 


Total 


si 

>  en 
or:  •* 

t.i| 

t.i 
li 

^  ea    . 

3  AS* 

^  > 

Illll 
iuv 
era 

^ 

'A 

H 

4?0  I 
40 

H7 

■>.l  , 

fit  ! 

n  t 
:u; 

4T0, 
27 » 

4:. 

24 
350 


4nt 

90 

ol 
164 

2fi 
KM 

2J 

:jo 
4Jrf 

4{ 
421 

1-f 

:;7 

447 


I        2,070  2.300 


044  , 
142  , 
1:4  , 
«ll  ! 

:»)  I 

i7i ; 

04  ! 

017  I 

75  ^ 

Cf>l  . 

c:{ ; 
ci  : 

707  I 


o  e5  y  -0 

.2  t**-*^ 


$16^. 

29, 
5C, 

3, 

140, 

21, 

104, 

**, 

144, 


•51  ?« 
0.»2  23 
C77  CO 

y94  ea 
3:0 

IH 
."UC 
214 
402 


r.2 
.;o 

48 
G2 
40 
01 
J 

3^'4  :i 

041  03 


541  01 
IB  2J 


4,445  I     75(<,010  48 


Nomber  of  accounts  ou  hand  June  3o,  Icao.  0;  voucUera  eiamiued,  14,075. 
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NAVY  PEN8I0N  FUND. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  government  Congress  enacted  that  all 
money  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  prizes  shall  be  and 
remain  forever  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  i)ensions  to  the  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines  who  may  be  entitled  to  receiv^e  the  same.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  this  fund  now  on  dei>osit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unitetl 
States  is  $14,000,000,  on  which  the  government  pays  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent.,  amounting  to  $430,000  a  year.  If  the  interest  paid  on 
this  fund  were  4  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  at  which  the  government  has 
yet  sold  any  of  its  bonds,  the  amount  realized  would  be  $560,000,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  pension  claims. 

Notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  this  fund,  there  are  annually  bills 
introduced  inte  Congress  designed  to  make  inroads  upon  it,  and  te  divert 
it  from  the  righteous  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  so  justly  appropriated. 
It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  all  such  designs  will  fail,  and  that  the 
principal  shall  remain  intact,  while  the  interest  is  aimually  devoted  to 
the  just  and  worthy  purpose  of  compensating  officers  and  men,  their 
widows  and  children,  who  have  so  freely  given  their  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  dissipating  this  fund  it  ought,  if  i>ossible,  to  be  still 
more  carefully  guarded,  and  secured  beyond  all  perad venture  of  loss  or 
diminution. 

I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  obligations  to  William  B.  Moore,  the 
long-time  faithful  and  efficient  deputy  auditor,  to  the  chiefs  of  divisions, 
and  to  the  clerks  and  employes  generally,  for  their  devoted  and  capable 
service  and  close  attention  to  their  respective  duties.  While  there  may 
be  and  probably  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  public 
business  committed  to.  my  charge,  I  am  glad  to  believe  and  to  report 
that  it  has  been  carefully  attend^  to  during  the  year,  and  so  conducted 
as  to  merit  your  approval  and  commendation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  BEARDSLEY, 

Auditor. 

Hon.  John  Shebman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIFTH  AUDITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Depart^ment, 

Fifth  Auditor's  Office, 
Washington^  J).  C,  November  1,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  operations  of  this  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • . 

,Tbo  adjustments  required  the  examination  of  one  hundred  and 
oigbty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  vouchers,  amounting 
to  eight  hundred  and  six  millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty  nine  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents 
($800,529,795.83). 

The  several  clerks  engaged  in  the  examination  and  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts, and  keeping  the  records,  and  the  copyists  employed,  have  been 
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futhfiil  and  indiistriousj  and  have  given  great  satisfaction  by  the  man- 
ner their  rcvspective  duties  have  been  performed. 

J.  B.  MANN, 
Acting  Auditor. 
Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Trmaury. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SIXTH  AUDITOR  OP  THE  TREASURY. 

Office  of  the  Auditor 
OF  THE  Treasury  for  the 

Post-Office  Department, 
WashingUmj  D.  ft,  October  26, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  tlie  Lonor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  business 
operations  of  this  ofiftce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880.  My 
anuQal  report  to  the  Postmaster-General,  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
will  exhibit  in  detail  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment during  tbe  past  fiscal  year.* 


HEOESSITY  for  THE    INCREASED  APPROPRIATION   FOB  WHICH    ESTI- 
MATES HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED. 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  large  increase  of  bus- 
iness in  this  office  over  last  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
several  chiefs  of  division,  especially  of  the  Money-Order  Division. 

The  general  average  of  the  increase  of  work  in  the  various  divisions 
is  as  follows: 

Examining  Division,  six  per  cent. 

Kegistering  Division,  ten  per  cent. 

Bookkeeping  Division,  thirteen  per  cent.  ^ 

Stating  Division^  nine  per  cent. 

Collecting  Division,  seven  per  cent. 

Foreign  Mail  Division,  eleven  per  cent- 
Pay  Division,  ten  per  cent. 

Money-Order  Division,  thirty-two  per  cent 

In  my  estimates  for  the  service  of  this  bnreau  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1882,  I  have  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  fifteen  addi- 
ti^l  clerks,  and  I  refer  to  the  foregoing  statement  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  for  that  increase. 

There  was  also  submitted  an  estimate  for  one  chief  clerk,  at  $2,100 
per  annum,  and,  in  support  thereof,  I  have  to  offer  the  following  reasons : 

The  force  now  employed  in  this  bureau  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  and  the  details  of  business  prob« 
ably  more  numerous.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  Auditor  and  Deputy 
Auditor  is  occupied  with  routine  office  affairs  which  could  very  properly 
be  disposed  of  by  a  chief  clerk. 

Under  the  i)resent  organization,  no  provision  is  made  for  filling  the 
place  of  the  Deputy  Auditor  during  his  absence  or  sickness,  or  that  of 

» 

*N6te. — ^A  Bumniary  of  the  principal  labors  performed  by  tbe  several  divisions  of  tbia 
ifice  wiU  be  foand  in  the  pamphlet  copies  of  the  Auditors  report. 
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the  Anditor.    Tlie  appoiutinent  of  a  chief  clerk  would  supply  an  officer 
iipou  whom  this  duty  could  devolve. 

By  the  last  reorganization  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  office,  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  clerk  of  the  Law  Division  was  abolished,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  that  officer — namely, 
the  preparation  of  cases  for  suit  and  the  coiukujt  of  the  correspondence 
arising  therein — shall  be  performed  by  the  chief  clerk. 

I  have  fixed  the  compensation  at  $2,100  for  the  reason  that  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  chief  clerk  would, 
in  my  opinion,  fully  justiiy  such  a  salary,  and  in  order  that  the  rank  of 
the  iM)6ition  may  be  sufierior  to  that  of  the  chiefs  of  division,  oyer  whom 
be  would  be  called  to  exercise  authority. 

This  additional  appropriation  is  earnestly  recommended  as  much, 
needed,  and  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  would  materially  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  office  and  advance  the  public 
interest. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  in  conclusion,  that  the  work  of  the  bureau,  in 
all  its  branches,  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  accounts  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  numberi  ng  over  four  hundred  thousand,  and  involving 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars,  have  been  promptly  settled,  collectioiis 
made,  and  liabilities  paid,  with  a  loss  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. Never,  since  the  organization  of  the  government,  have  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Post-Office  Department  been  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition 
as  at  the  present  time. 

To  my  efficient  and  £a>ithful  Deputy  Andit(k*,  Mr.  F.  B.  Lilley,  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  divisions,  and  to  the  conscientious  and  untiring 
effort^  of  the  clerks  and  other  employes  of  this  office,  I  am  indebted  for 
this  very  favorable  condition  of  the  work,  and  I  command  them  aU  to 
your  special  favor  and  confidence, 
1  am,  sir,  very  resi^ectfuUy, 

J.  M.  McGRBW, 

Auditor, 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury j 

Washington^  J).  0. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  TREASUEEB  OF  THE  UiTITED  STATES. 

Teeasuey  of  the  United  State$, 
Washington,  November  1, 1880. 

SiE :  The  following  statement  of  the  transactions  of  this  office  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  business  therein,  during  the  fiscal  year  1880, 
is  respectfully  submitted. 
From  the  tables  in  the  appendix  the  following  facts  appear : 
The  receipts  of  the  government  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of 
tlie  i)revious  fiscal  year,  and  show  an  increase  frooi  customs,  internal 
revenue,  and  sales  of  public  lands,  of  $59,811,505.78,  and  a  decrease  in 
those  from  miscellaneous  sources  of  only  $112,079.20.  The  expenditures 
show  a  slight  increase  of  $095,074.25  in  the  aggiegate  as  compared  with 
the  x>revious  fiscal  year,  caused  by  an  increase  of  $22,395,010.06  in  the 
p^iymeuts  on  account  of  the  Interior  Dei>artmeut,  but  show  a  decrease 
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of  121,699,965.81  in  the  expenditures  for  interest  and  premium  on  the 
pablic  debt,  on  civil  and  miscellaneous  accounts,  and  for  the  War  and 
SftTv  Departments. 

The  balance  of  public  money  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  and  subject 
to  draft  at  the  close  of  business  June  30, 1879,  was  $417,223,787.08;  the 
receipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $494,578,241.20 
and  the  drafts  paid  to  $708,190,900.76,  After  deducting  receipts  prop- 
erly refunded  and  outstanding  drafts,  there  was  subject  to  draft,  at  the 
close  of  business  June  30,  1880,  $204,683,836.34,  which  differs  ft*om  the 
debt  statement  balance  by  $3,595,213.46,  as  explained  in  the  appendix. 

The  business  of  the  government  involved  the  transfer  during  the  year 
of  $1,053,357,082.22,  the  greater  portion  through  the  medium  of  the 
accounts  of  this  ofQce,  and  the  remainder  by  actual  transportation  of 
the  funds. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  $28,581,200.93  stood  to  the  credit  of  disburs- 
ing agents  of  the  United  States  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

The  amount  subject  to  draft  June  30, 1879,  on  account  of  the  postal 
service  was  $2,660,412.29 ;  the  receipts  during  the  year,  including  the 
amount  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  the  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenues, 
ware  $35,601,810.29,  of  which  amount  $26,048,562.16  was  received  and 
diaboraed  by  postmasters  without  having  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury. 
After  deducting  deposits  refunded  and  outstanding  drafts^  there  re- 
mamed  subject  to  draft  June  30, 1880,  $2,375,727.04. 

The  total  unavailable  funds  have  not  increased  during  the  year  by 
kaa  or  defalcation,  but  remain  unchanged  at  $29,512,206.85  for  the 
Treasury,  and  at  $40,078.06  for  the  Post-Office  Department 

Fifty-eight  national  banks  were  organized  during  the  year,  five  fbiled, 
and  twenty-oi^e  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  leaving  two  thousand^ 
one  hundred  and  two  doing  business  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  amount  collected  from  national  banks  by  the  Treararer  of  the 
United  States  for  semi-annual  duty  accruing  during  the  year  was 
17,591,770.43.  The  total  amount  collected  during  the  existence  of  the 
national  banking  system  is  $100,361,469.35. 

There  were  on  deposit  in  this  office,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for  tba 
aeeurity  of  the  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations^ 
United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $361,652,050,  and  to  secure  pub* 
lie  deposits  therein  $14,777,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  United  States  notes  and  paper  currency 
mttstanding  amounted  to  $362,659,008.70.  The  total  face  value  of  cur- 
rency redeemed  fi-om  the  date  of  the  first  issue  is  $3,329,368,462.17,  from 
which  the  deductions  for  mutilations  under  the  regulations  amounted 
to  $297,363.76. 

The  total  amount  of  United  States  bonds  retired  by  purchase,  re- 
demption, conversion,  and  exchange,  from  March  11,  1869,  to  June  30* 
1880,  is  $1,898,040,750. 

The  coupons  from  United  States  bonds  paid  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $31,479,603.86,  and  there  were  296,936  quarterly  checks  issued  in 
payment  of  $40,719,376.04  interest  on  registered  bonds. 

There  was  re<leemed  during  the  year  $61,585,675  in  national  bank 
notes,  making  the  aggregate  amount  redeemed  under  the  act  of  Jane 
90, 1874,  $11030,838,889. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1877, 1878,  1879,  and  1880,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT  of  LIABILITIES  and  ASSETS  of  Uie  TREASURY  of  the  UNITED 

STATES,  September  30,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


UABILHTES. 

Fond  for  redemption  of  Certifioatea 
of  Deposit  (Act  June  8. 1872) 

Post-Office  Department  Account 

Disbnrsing  Omcera'  Balances 

Fond  for  redemption  of  Notes  of  Na- 
tional Banks  '^failed,"  "inUanida- 
iion,"and  "reducing circulation".. 

Undistributed  Asseto  of  failed  Na- 
tional Banks 

Fire-per-cent  Fund  for  redemption 
of  National-Bank  Notes 

Fnnd  for  redemption  of  National 
Bank  Gold-Notes 

Currency  and  Hinor-Goln  Redemp- 
tion-Account 1 

Fractional  Silver-Ooln  Redemption- 
Account 

Interest  Account 


Interest  Account,  Paoiflo  Railroads, 
and  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
Com]>any 

Treasurer  United  States,  Agent  for 
paying  interest  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bonds 

Treasurer's  TransCsr  •  Checks  out- 
standing  • 


Trtaturefi  QtnertA  AeeounU 


Old  Debt 

Interest  due  and  unpaid 

Called  Bonds  and  Interest 

Gold  Certificates 

Silrer  Certificates 

Special  Fund  for  redemption  of  Frac- 
tional Currency 


jy 

Drafts  Ontstandme. 

Balance,  including  Bullion  Fund. 


Total 


September  30, 
1877. 


September  30, 

1878. 


$41, 675, 000  00     $40, 890, 000  00 


1,  672, 707  96 
13, 733, 913  59 


13,602,238  00 

850,379  42 

14,199.294  60 

1,720  00 

23, 104  41 


695.062  25 

32,280  00 

27,558  80 
2, 523, 702  79 


917, 885  58 

8, 447, 884  77 

19, 064, 191  25 

37,997,500  00 


8,265,412  00 

1, 319, 793  05 

78, 724, 902  78 


A88ET8. 


Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 

Standard  Silver  Dollars 

Fractional  Silver  Coin 

Silver  Bullion 

Gold  Certificates 

Silver  Certificates 

United  States  Notes 

United  States  Notes,  Special  Fund 
for  redemption  of  Fractional  Cur- 
rency  

National-Bank  Notes 

National-Bank  Gold-Notes , 

Fractional  Currency 

Deposits  held  by  National-Bank  De- 

eoaitariea 
kel  and  Minor  Coin 

New  York  and  San  Francisco  Ex- 
change   , 

One  and  Two  Year  Notes,  &o , 

Redeemed  Certificates  of  Deposit 
(Act  Jane  8^  1872). 


243, 681,  111  25 


2, 151,  693  70 
17, 049, 010  89 


9, 182, 400  90 

775, 814  12 

12, 974, 232  75 

1,720  00 

5,987  00 


670, 593  00 

15,650  40 

40, 811  27 
2,492,885  05 


877,864  26 

9, 345, 289  13 

12. 015, 016  78 

32, 826, 600  00 

2, 028, 070  00 

10, 000, 000  00 

1, 235, 709  91 

182. 845, 615  52 


107,039.528  85 


*7, 425, 453  94 
"i8,'934,*006 '66 
'74*558,'368*23 


8,265,412  00 

14,109,541  51 

1,720  00 

237,203  64 

10, 731, 025  90 
870, 140  54 

833,500  00 
593  70 


337, 424, 964  74 


136, 036, 302  20 
12. 155, 205  00 
6, 143, 903  02 
9, 634. 034  48 
9,392,920  00 
1,316,470  00 
63, 049, 339  67 


10, 000, 000  00 

9, 259, 043  81 

1,720  00 

161,081  86 

75, 661. 403  15 
1, 410, 898  50 

367,000  00 
8, 910  51 

1,345,000  00 


September  30, 
1879. 


September  30, 
1880. 


$31, 335, 000  00 

2, 167, 991  50 

26,007,876  95 


12. 939, 889  75 
642, 314  33 

15. 082, 482  99 

219, 940  00 

4, 213  15 

152, 664  10 
101, 514  75 

6,270  00 

298.435  54 
3,653,101  29 


840, 608  41 

11,561,093  77 

31, 033,  519  65 

14, 910,  900  00 

4, 571, 850  00 


3, 979, 232  69 
143, 977, 096  20 


$9, 975, 000  00 

2, 600. 489  16 

22, 189, 236  49 


19,746,955  25 
616,560  21 

15, 428, 010  82 

475, 965  00 

3,075  60 

74, 681  75 
99,585  00 

*  8,400  00 

866,532  50 
2,667,773  97 


816,585  07 

9,784.449  42 

5, 959, 436  43 

7,511,700  00 

18,521^960  00 


1,549,071  97 
149,281,443  67 


303. 485. 995  07  I  267, 676. 912  40 


169. 827,  571  29 

31,  806, 774  00 

10,  873, 898  47 

4, 299. 124  25 

70. 700  00 

3, 131, 130  00 

48, 762, 728  01 


135, 640, 185  77 

47,784,744  00 

24, 723, 892  68 

6,154,392  03 

31,600  00 

6.092,579  00 

27, 901, 594  07 


4,279,958  76 
183, 640  00  ) 
90. 978  15 

17, 836, 816  48 
1, 524, 700  57 

1,799,334  51 
400  40 

^i,  025, 000  00 


3,288,404  57 

220, 125  00 

60, 712  08 

11, 212, 315  94 
1, 063, 665  22 

1. 443, 000  00 
325  50 

90,000  00 
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AtitsETS — Coutinaed. 

QaarUrlj  lutcreat  Checks  Aod  Coin 
Coapons  i;»aid 

Becist«red  and  XTnclainidd  Interest 
mid 

T7Bit«d  States  Bonds  and  Interest  . . , 

Intorvat   on   IHstrict  of  Colombia 


BeAmdJns  Certificates  and  Interest 

Pacific  Baflroads,  Sinking  Fund 

Speaker's  Certificates 

Defieita,  nnaTailable  Funds 


Total 


September  30, 
1877. 


September'30, 
1878. 


September  30, 
1879. 


$80. 013  01 
338,907  50 


6.503  48 


6,355  00 
737,945  95 


343,681,111  35 


$356,000  46 
370.483  80 


1,346  64 


133,803  00 
739, 195  64 


337, 434, 964  74 


$189, 579  78 

33,355  OC 
507  64 

616  97 
34, 119  74 
45, 812  76 


690,848  30 


803,485,996  07 


September  30, 
1880. 


$141,617  91 

10,303  50 
997,343  81 

8,047  U 


126,316  00 
690,848  30 


267,676,912  40 


*  Fractional  Silyer  Coin,  and  Silyer  BoUion. 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  ranged  from  $114,464,982.79  in  1877  to  $163,969,444.70  in  1878, 
to  $222,807,368.01  in  1879,  and  to  $214,303,216.38  in  1880.  The  decrease 
of  $8,500,000  between  1879  and  1880  is  represented  by  a  reduction  in 
the  gold  balance  of  $34,000,000  and  an  increase  in  the  silver  coin  and 
bullion  on  hand.  The  influences  tending  to  the  decrease  of  the  gold 
balance  have  b^n,  primarily,  the  scarcity  of  notes,  compelling  payments 
of  the  daily  balance  to  the  New  York  Clearing-House  in  gold  coin.  There 
haa  been  but  a  small  amount  of  United  States  notes  and  gold  certificates 
presented  for  redemption  in  gold  coin.  There  has  been  during  the  year 
an  increase  in  silver  coin  of  $15,977,970  in  standard  dollars  and  of 
$7,849,994.21  in  fractional  silver  coin. 

The  note  assets,  including  balances  due  from  depositarv  banks,  have 
decreased  from  $107,664,287.64  in  1877  to  $93,417,282.91  in  1878,  to 
$63,926^653.25  in  1879,  and  to  $42,402,314.58  in  1880.  The  steady  de- 
eiease  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  withdrawal  of  notes,  caused  by 
the  presentation  of  clearing-house  certificates  for  redemption,  the  amount 
of  these  certificates  outstanding  having  been  reduced  from  $31,335,000  in 
1879  to  $9,975,000  in  1880.  Another  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  note 
balance  may  be  found  in  the  falling  off  in  note  receipts,  the  revenues  of 
the  government  being  now  largely  paid  in  coin  and  in  silver  certificates. 

From  the  following  tables  of  assets  and  liabilities  for  November  1, 
1879,  and  1880,  the  changes  in  the  funds  can  more  readily  be  seen.  They 
ateo  show  the  excess  of  assets,  constituting  the  reserve  available  for 
resumption  purposes. 

STATEMENT  of  ike  ASSETS  and  LIABILITIES  of  the  GOVERNMENT.  November 

1,  1879. 

ASSETS. 

Gold  Coin  m  Treasury  and  Mints. ..  |121, 355, 448  90 

Gold  Bullion 50,358,464  75 

SilTorBaUion 3,537,224  31  • 

Standard  Silver  Dollars 32,322,634  00 

Fractional  Silver  Coin 17,755,986  76 

$225,329,758  72 

United  States  Notes 49,537,815  74 

Total 1274,867,574  46 
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LI  ABILITIES. 

Called  Bontls  matured $24,*i71,.'OU  95 

LesB  amoaut  ou  hand 70J  1)3 


Interest  dno 9,704,2in)  49 

Less  amount  on  baud 277,706  29 


Gold  Certificates 14,591,000  00 

Less  amount  on  hand 313,400  00 


Silver  Certi  floats 0,135,850  00 

Less  amount  on  band 4,531,480  00 


Certificates  of  Deposit  (Act  of  June 

8,  1872) 22,510,000  00 

Le«s  amount  on  band 2,315,000  00 


$24,270,744  09 


9, 426, 593  20 


14, 377, 600  00 


1,604,370  00 


20, 195, 000  00 


Disbursing  Officers' Balances 1h,337,:«7  01 

Outstanding  Drafts  and  Cbeeks 5,020,7G4  96 

Five  per  cent.  Redemption  Fund 15, 742, 8d7  52 

Fund  I6r  redemption  of  Notes  of  National  Banks— 

fiUled,  liquidating,  and  reducing  circulation 13,052,124  25 

Post-Omoe  Department  Account 1,793,049  *2Q 

■ $123,820,530  28 


Available  for  Resumption 151,047,044  24 

STATEMENT  of  (he  ASSETS  and  LIABILITIES  of  the  GOVERXMENT,  Novmbm- 

1,  1880. 

ASSETS. 

Gold  Coin  in  Treasury  and  Mints $60,210,179  75 

GoldBuUion 80,742,657  99 

SUver  Bullion 6,043,367  37 

Standard  Silver  Dollars ,. 47,084,450  00 

Fractional  Silver  Coin 24,629,489  89 

Deposits  witb  National  Bank  Dei>osi- 

taries $8,550,407  82 

United  States  Notes 26,389,331  51 

34,939,799  33 


Total $253,649,953  33 


UABIUTIKS. 


Old  Debt $816,n.S5  07 

Less  amount  on  baud 2,298  96 


Called  Bonds  Matuml 5, 550, 742  04 

Less  amount  on  band 507  64 


Interest  due 8,871,464  54 

Less  amount  on  band •  323,755  46 


Gold  Certificates 7,454,500  00 

Less  amount  on  band 6, 800  00 


.Silver  Certificates 27,113,960  00 

Less  amount  on  band 7,333,719  00 


$814,280  11 


5, 550, 234  40 


8,  547,  709  08 


7,  447,  700  00 


19, 780,  .341  00 
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Ortificates  of  Deposit  (Act  of  June  8, 

l'?^2) $8,77r»,ooo  on 

Less  amount  on  hand ^ 150,  000  00 

$8,  6\l\  000  00 

Disbarsing  OfflcPTs'  Balances f iiO,  170,  794  19 

Oofstandinpr  Drafts  and  Cbecks 3,100,882  05 

Fire  per  cent.  Redemption  Fund 15,309,491  18 

Fund  for  Redemption  of  Notes  of  National  Banks — 

£uled,  liquidating,  and  reducing  circulation 20,  825,  767  25 

Posfc-Olfice  Department  Account 1,814,833  86 

$112, 092, 9^  72 

Available  for  Resumption 141,597,013  61 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  January  1, 1879. 
the  date  of  resumption  of  specie  X)ayments,  was  $135f382,63d«42,  and  at 
this  date  it  is  $140,952,837.74,  a  gain  of  $5,570,198.32 ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  have  accumulated  in  the  'fteasury  $47,084,459  in  standard  silver 
dollars. 

The  redemptions  of  United  States  notes  in  gold  since  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  have  aggregated  $11,903,^6,  as  follows: 

1879.  1880. 

January -.. $1,571,725  f71,600 

Feteuftry 909,249  72,080 

March 952,766  43,020 

April 099,773  16,000 

May 1,339,883  61,000 

Jim© 2,603,302  47,200 

July 954,800  25,000 

August 981,400  22,000 

September * 603,485  150,000 

October 740,295  9,000 

Korember - 77,499        

December 122,359        

Smce  the  order  of  the  Department  of  January  1, 1879,  authorizing 
the  rei^ipt  of  United  States  notes  for  customs  duties,  there  have  been 
received  on  that  account  $142,323,601,  as  follows : 

1879.  18^. 

January $6,864,889  $4,126,450 

FftbruAiy 9,  .340,  452  4,477,161 

March 11,919,876  3,702,727 

April 10,562,006  3,231,697 

Mav 9,703,566  2,888,138 

Jnne •. 9,336,778  3,951,588 

Joly 10,588,145  4,029,892 

kagost 11,261,307  2,844,668 

September 12,506,018  2,241,305 

Octolier 9;  281,  243  1,802,288 

KoTember 4,612,198       

December , 3,051,219 

BEFtTNDma. 

The  refnndlng  operations  virtually  ceased  in  September,  1879,  by  the 
closing  of  tlie  loan  accounts  with  depositary  banks,  though  the  con- 
version of  ten-dollar  refunding  certilicates  into  4  per  cent,  consols  of 
1907  still  continues.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the 
5  per  cent,  funded  loan  of  1881,  of  the  4 J  per  oent.  fumled  loan  of  1891, 
and  of  the  4  per  cent,  consols  of  1907,  to  October  31, 1880,  aggregate, 
prindpad  and  interest,  $1,514,084,180.03,  which  was  deposited  in  depos- 
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itary  banks  and  at  the  various  subtreasury  offices  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  table : 


With  wliODi  deposited. 


Fanded  Loai^  of '  Funded  Loan  of  Funded  Loan  uf 
1881  (5  per  cent.).  l«yi(4i  per  cent.).  1907(4  percent). 


TreasarerXJ.  S.,  Wasliincton,  D.  C 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  New  York,  N.  T 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  Boston,  Mass 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  8.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  Chicaco,  TU 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  Saiut  Louis,  Mo 

Assistant  Treasurer  IT.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.,  San  Francisco.Cal . . . 

D^sositary  IT.  8.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Depositary  U.  S.,  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex 


142, 000  00 

1, 8:)0  00 

10,  550  00 
Nalional  Bank  Depositaries i     200,069.362  23 


$270,327,152  73 

47,  914, 175  Jm 

1, 067,  002  .n7 

17, 104  09 


$128,  852.  Ml  21 

71,25^,010  33 

1,  048,  UOO  00 


IB,  059  91 

618  30 

04, 8U6  71 


49, 590, 000  00 


$109,935,498  21 

38,  520. 829  47 

847,116  31 

358.  486  77 

322,  505  84 

2, 349.  448  89 

4,582,4.^7  22 

407,  447  94 

21>3,791  07 

8,756,108  75 


575,  744, 304  83 


Total I      520,551.342  59         251,348,841  54 

I  1 


1 


742,183,91»5  90 


The  conversionsof  refunding  certificates,  amountingto  $39,367,857.69, 
are  included  in  the  sum  of  $109,935,498.21,  received  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  tne  funded  loan  of  i907. 

BBFUNDINa  CERTIFICATES. 

The  amount  of  refonding  certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $10  issued 
under  the  act  of  February  26, 1879,  was  $40,012,750,  including  registered 
certificates.  Up  to  this  date  there  have  been  received  for  conversion 
into  4  per  cent,  bonds  $39,033,550  from  8,534  depositors,  the  average 
amount  presented  by  each  depositor  being  $4,574.  The  amount  out- 
standing at  this  date  is  $979,200. 

BBTIBEMENT  OF  BONDS. 

There  were  redeemed  and  paid  for  by  this  oflftce  from  November  1, 
1879,  to  date,  $17,444,800  in  called  bonds  upon  which  the  interest 
had  ceased,  the  x)roceeds  of  which,  including  interest,  amounted  to 
$17,774,333.94. 

Tnere  were  also  purchased  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund  during  the 
same  ijeriod  $106,271,100  in  United  States  bonds,  the  total  cost  of  which, 
including  interest  and  premium,  was  $111,220,366.09. 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  United  States  notes 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  years  1877, 1878, 1879,  and  1880,  by 
denominations.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  and  the  odd  amounts 
appearing  therein  arise  from  the  discounting  under  the  rules  of  the 
Department  of  mutilated  notes  redeemed. 


Denomination. 


1877. 


187a 


1879. 


On*  dollar 

Twodollani 

FivedoUars 

Ten  dollars 

Twenty  dollars 

Fifty  hilars 

One  hundred  dollars.. 
Five  hundred  dollars . 
One  thousand  dollars  . 
Five  thousand  dollars. 
Ten  thousand  dollars . 


Total..-.. 

Destroved  in  subtreasury  in  Chicago 
fire,  aenominations  unknown 


Ontstandiug 


$25,100, 
25,369, 
49,338, 
&1,495, 
62,607, 
35, 912, 
29,410, 
33,884, 
34,585, 


287  80 
826  20 
224  00 
717  00 
197  00 
910  00 
170  00 
500  00 
500  00 


360,764,332  00 
1, 000, 000  00 


$20,929, 
2U,  910, 
54, 069, 
cry,  551, 
62, 720, 
27, 182, 
31,624, 
30,878, 
33, 212, 


874  30 
948  20 
556  50 
Gi4  00 
043  00 
680  00 
670  00 
.500  00 
500  00 


$18. 200, 
18,092, 
54, 107, 
64,638, 
60, 470, 
25, 523, 
32.038, 
32,569, 
35,070, 
4,000, 
2,960, 


980  80 
(M.i  20 
113  00 
562  00 
887  00 
340  00 
480  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 


1680. 


347,681,016  00  347,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00  I   1,000,000  00 


869,764,332  00  346,681,016  00  I  346,681,016  00 


$20,332. 
20, 3.>2. 
65, 4;i2, 
74, 916. 
72, 143i 
24, 808. 
82,797, 
19,224, 
16,532, 
680, 
460, 


332  00 
813  00 
.'>48  00 
751  00 
207  00 
995  00 
870  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 


347, 681«  016  00 
1, 000, 000  OO 


346, 681, 016  09 
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From  the  above  it  ap])ear8  that,  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes 
oatstancUng  has  not  changed,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $2,122,351 
in  one  dollar  notes,  $2^60,160  in  two  dollar  notes,  $11,325,435  in  five 
dollar  notes,  $10,278,189  in  ten  dollar  notes,  $11,672,320  in  twenty  dollar 
notes,  and  $759,390  in  one  hnndred  dollar  notes;  and  a  decrease  ot 
$714,345  in  fifty  dollar  notes,  $13,345,500  in  five  hnndred  dollar  notes, 
$18,538,000  in  one  thousand  dollar  notes,  $3,320,000  in  five  thousand 
dollar  notes,  and  $2,500,000  in  ten  thousand  dollar  notes;  showing 
an  increase  of  $37,658,455  in  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty 
dollars,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  higher  denominations. 
The  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  issued  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  issue  of  gold  notes 
are  disappearing  from  circulation  by  being  presented  for  j^emption, 
and  no  more  are  being  issued,  the  demand  for  them  having  virtually 
ceased.  « 

The  following  table  of  issues  and  redemptions  of  United  States  notes 
daring  the  fiscal  years  1878, 1879,  and  1880,  shows  the  total  redemption 
daring  those  years,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  in  the  de« 
nominations  of  outstanding  notes  were  brought  about : 


PenomiiiAtioii. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Itraed. 

Sodefimed. 

Issued. 

Redeemed. 

Issued. 

Bedeemed. 

0u»  dollar  .......r,.r^ 

$7,562,351 
0,288.000 
15.820,000 
11,380.000 
9,200,000 
8,200,000 
6,408,600 
4,817,000 
2,600,000 

#11, 792;  775 

10,746,878 

16,111,867 

18,763,068 

9,086,664 

6.267,030 

4,194,100 

4,424.000 

8,973,000 

16.603.183 
5,892,000 

11,060,000 
9,280.000 
7,400,000 
2,400,000 
6,007,709 
5,650,000 
3,900,000 
4,005,000 
3,010,000 

$9,223,026  50 

8,710,295  00 

11,622,443  60 

10.193,082  00 

9,649,756  00 

4,050,340  00 

4,593,890  00 

3,959.000  00 

2, 042, 000  00 

5,000  00 

60,000  00 

$9,057,863  00 

8,232,000  00 

19.680,000  00 

16,520,000  00 

17,860,000  00 

1,400,000  00 

8,052,700  00 

2,300,000  00 

700,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

2.000,000  00 

i6L985k5U  80 

T^A  <l«»I1aLr« . 

6.97L840  20 

TfvA  AnllAni  .......... 

8.854.665  00 

Tm  ilnllani  ..........r 

6.241.8U00 

Twenty  df^lan 

riAydoUan 

ODe  boDdred  doII*n . . 
rWe  hmidred  dollars . 
Om  thonaand  d<d]ars. . 

6^687,680  00 
2,  U4, 845  00 
2,298,810  00 
15,645^500  00 
19,238,000  00 
4,820,000  00 
4.600.600  09 

Total 

67, 275, 951 

80.859.267 

64,107,888 

64»  107,838  00 

81,302,563  00 

81,802,568  09 

-■-"■"■  •  •  •  • "  ■ 

Th0«  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  issues  and  redemptions  during  the 
current  fiiscal  year,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining notes  for  redemption  and  exchange  for  other  denominations  that 
the  amount  of  such  exchanges  now  being  made  is  much  less  than  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  demand  for  notes  is  to  a  great  extent  being 
supplied  by  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  of  the  denominations  of  ten 
and  twenty  dollars. 

STANDABD  SILYEB  DOLLABS. 

The  total  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  under  the  act  of  February 
28, 1878,  is  $72,847,750.  Of  this  amount  $47,688,106  are  in  the  Treaitary 
and  the  mints,  and  $25,259,644,  being  more  than  thirty-four  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  of  the  coinage,  are  in  circulation.  The  amount  in  circu- 
lation November  1, 1878,  was  $4,922. 623,  or  twenty-six  and  nine-tenths 
jper  cent,  of  $18,282,500  coined ;  at  tne  same  date  in  1879  the  amount  in 
drcniation  was  $13,002,842,  or  twenty-eight  and  three-fourths  per  cent, 
of  $45,206,200  coined.  Of  the  total  amount  coined  to  date  $47,602,932, 
or  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent.,  has  been  paid  out  firom  the  Treasuxy 
offices  and  mints.  Of  the  amount  paid  out  nearly  forty-seven  per  oent^, 
or  $22,343,288,  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  dues  or 
17  Ab 
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on  account  of  silver  certificates.  While  the  amount  distributed  is  only 
about  one-third  of  the  amount  coined,  there  were  placed  pennauently  in 
circulation,  during  the  first  seven  full  months  of  coinage,  4,731.684 
standard  silver  dollars,  or  675,955  each  month,  and  for  tlie  succeeaing 
twelve  months  ending  October  31, 1879,  there  were  absorbed  into  the 
circulation  of  the  country  8,080,219  standard  silver  dollars,  or  673,351 
pner  month.  During  the  twelve  mouths  just  ended  12,256,802  standard 
silver  dollars  and  $18,175,871  in  silver  certificates  entered  into  the  oir* 
culation  of  the  country,  or  an  average  of  1,021,400  standard  silver 
dollars  and  $1,514,656  in  silver  certificaten  each  month. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  coined,  on  hand,  and  outstand- 
iug  at  the  close  of  each  mouth  since  the  coinage  began : 


Htnth. 


Monthly  coiu< 


1878. 

March 

April 

^y 

Jane 

July 

Aujnut *.... 

September 

Ooiuber 

November 

December 

1879. 

January... 

February 

Maroh 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

Anpint 

September 

Oi'lolwr 

November 

December 

1880. 

January 

February 

March 

June 

July 

Auseust 

S<^pt«mber 

October 


$1,001,500 
2, 470, 000 
3,013,000 
2, 087. 000 
1, 847, 000 
3, 028, 000 
2. 764, 000 
2,070,000 
2,156,050 
2, 057, 000 


2,0«0, 
2,182, 
2,087, 

2, 3ai, 

2,330, 
2.815, 
1,050, 
2, 787, 
2,300, 
2.  572, 
2,400, 
2,350, 


200 
000 
200 
000 
000 
050 
000 
050 
050 
100 
IKK) 
450 


2,  450,  000 
2,300,400 
2,350,200 
2,  300, 000 
2,207,000 
2,011,500 
2,  280, 000 
2.  253,  00<» 
2.  301, 000 
2,  279, 000 


I 


Coiuetl  to  the 
end  of  tho 
mouth. 


$1,001, 

3,471, 

6,486, 

8.  573. 

10, 420. 

13, 448, 

16, 212, 

18, 282, 

20.4:W, 

22,405, 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
550 
550 


24, 55^  750 

26, 687,  750 
28. 774, 950 
31, 155,  950 
33, 485, 950 
35,801,000 
87,451,000 
40,  238, 050 

42. 6:^4,  too 

45,  206,  200 
47,  7u5. 1'OO 
50, 055, 050 


52.  505,  G50 
54,806,050 
57.156,250 
59,  456, 250 
61, 723, 250 
63, 734,  750 
66, 014,  750 
6«,  267,  750 
70,  5««.  750 
72,  847,  750 


Balance*  on 
hand  at  the 
cloee  of  the 
month. 


Xotdiiitriba- 
tion  dtying 
the  month. 


$810,  561 

3, 1«9,0«<1 

5,950,451 

7, 718,  357 

9, 550, 206 

11,292,849 

12, 155,  205 

13, 359,  877 

14,  843, 219 

16,  704. 829 


18,  625, 223 
20, 049, 181 
21, 799, 206 
23. 999,  047 
26.  386, 154 
28,358,589 
29, 347, 201 

30,  962,  254 

31,  hOO,  774 
32. 1'03.  358 
'XI,  MV,,  SSH 
33, 327,  552 


35,  548, 
37,513, 
39. 057, 
41,0.^2, 
43.356, 
45, 108, 
47, 073, 
48.230, 
47,  784. 
47,  588, 


868 
420 
858 
639 
807 
296 
470 

477 
7t4 
100 


$190,939 

110,880 

234,230 

319,094 

15, 121 

1, 285, 387 

1,901,044 

865,328 

672,708 

195,890 


139.806 
708.042 
337,175 
181, 159 

*  285, 508 
601,388 
1,171,997 
1,  551.  530 
2. 175,  616 
1.19M,470 
2,526,786 


228, 
305. 
805, 
305, 


684 
848 
762 
219 


1.  095. 

2,  74e, 
2,  475. 


843 
826 
993 
7:^3 
638 


Outataadinf 
at  the  doae 
of  themontii. 


$190, 93» 

301,819 

536,048 

855,143 

870,264 

2,155,651 

4, 05T,  295 

4,922,633 

5,  5U5, 331 

^  790, 721 


5.990,937 

6.C8S,5M 

6,07^744 

7,10CfO9 

7,09$,  79« 

7,443,411 

8,108.790 

9,275^796 

10, 827, 326 

13,002,842 

14,201,313 

16.  TIS,  098 


16.956,782 
17.292.630 
18.008,393 
18,408,611 
18. 366, 448 
18,626,454 
18. 941, 289 

20. 037. 2ra 

22,  7j«4,  005 
25, 259. 644 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  influences  which  facilitate  the  distribntiou 
of  standard  silver  dollars,  the  demonetization  by  the  i>eoiileof  the  South- 
west of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  has  created  an  extensive  demand  for 
the  new  dollar  in  that  quarter.  Were  the  trade-dollar  withdrawn  from 
circcdation  or  everywhere  rated  at  its  bullion  value,  many  more  standard 
silver  dollars  would  be  required  for  circulation  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  in  other  places  in  which  the  ti*ade-dollar  is  now 
in  use  as  a  circulating  medium,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  bullion 
deiders,  who  purchase  trade-dollars  at  pointa  where  they  are  rated  at 
90  c<ait«  and  sell  them  at  an  advance  to  parties  in  places  where  they 
circulate  at  their  face  value. 
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SILVER  CERTIFICATES. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  certificates  issued  under  the  act  of  Confrress 
of  February  28,  1878,  to  September  30, 1880,  is  $27,308,000 :  of  which 
there  were  issued  at  Washington,  $10,080,000;  at  New  Yorkj  $4,428,000; 
and  at  San  F^rancisco,  $12,8W),0()0.  There  were  in  actual  circulation  at 
the  latter  date  $12,429,381,  which  amount  does  not  include  $0,092,579 
held  in  the  cash  of  the  various  ofBces.  The  demand  for  silver  cer- 
tificates under  the  circular  of  the  Department  dated  September  18, 1880, 
aathorizing  their  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  bullion  has  been  quite  exten- 
sive at  New  Orleans,  Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  and  there 
were  paid  out  at  those  points  during  the  month  of  October  $3,485,000 
in  silver  certificates  for  an  equal  amount  of  gold  coin  depositea  in  the 
sabtreasnry  at  New  York.  The  demand  wa^  stimulated  by  the  scarcity 
of  other  circulating  notes,  and  because,  the  certificates  being  furnished 
at  the  various  subtrcasuriea  without  expense  for  transportation  to  the 
person  desiring  them,  they  became  an  inexpensive  means  of  obtaining 
exchange,  which  was  really  of  great  advantage  in  the  Southwest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  outstand- 
ing June  30, 1879,issued  and  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  and  out- 
standing at  its  close : 


OnUtauil- 

Issued. 

Bedeemed. 

Oatfltaod* 

DeoominatioB. 

• 

mg  Juue 
8(?Ut79. 

Paring  flsoal 
year. 

To  June  80, 
1880. 

Daring  flaoal 
year. 

To  Jane  30, 
1880. 

ing  Jane 
30, 1880. 

Tw  dollftn • 

9163,830 

06.420 

146.000 

476,700 

600,000 

1,160,000 

12,007.000 
1,800,000 
1,106.000 
1,440,000 
750.000 
2,727,000 

12,174.000 
1,066,000 
1,340.000 
1,030,000 
8,018,000 

10,670,000 

$23,400 
10,6«0 
ll,0o0 
20.100 
20.600 
08,0U0 

$26,660 

11.120 

11.050 

25,400 

1,788,500 

6.781,000 

$2,147,340 
1, 974, 880 
1,828,090 
1,904,600 
1,229,600 
8,788,000 

TwtotT  doUtfs 

fifty  doUan 

Oaenundrwi  dollua .. 
fin  btuMlrocI  doUvs.. 

Total 

2,639,050 

10, 018, 000 

31,018,000 

188,680 

8.643,730 

12,374.270 

PBACTIONAL  CUERENCY  AND  PEAOTIONAL  SILVER  COIN. 


Tbe  total  amount  of  fractional  silver  issued  under  the  act  of  April  17, 
1S76,  was  •42,983,618.50 ;  to  which  should  be  added  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more  represented  by  coins  of  dates  prior  to  1875  which  have  found  their 
way  into  circulation  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Of  this 
coin  there  is  in  the  Treasury  at  this  date  $24,629,489.80,  of  wliich 
t1 7,296,671.13  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  since  the  i)as.sag:« 
of  the  act  of  June  9,  1879,  providing  for  the  exchange  of  fractional 
silver  for  lawful  money.  Since  July  31, 1880,  the  amount  in  the  Ti-easur.v 
has  decreased  about  $500,000,  that  amount  in  excess  of  redeini)tiou8 
having  been  reissued  under  a  demand  which  has  sprung  uj)  by  reason 
of  reduced  transportation  charges  and  an  improved  condition  of  busi- 
ness. 

Under  Department  regulation  of  August  26, 1880,  fractional  silver 
coin  has  been  sent  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  applicant  by  registered 
luail  in  four-pound  packages,  each  containing  $70.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment 796  packages  have  been  sent. 

At  the  date  of  the  act  of  April  17, 1876,  authorizing  the  exchange  of 
fractional  silver  coin  for  fractional  currency,  there  was  in  circulation 
•41,508,737*48  of  fractional  currency,  which,  up  to  October  31, 1879, 
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had  beeu  decreased  by  redemption  to  $15,710,904.24.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  a  further  i-edemptiou,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
of  $153,164.54,  or  an  average  of  $12,763.71  per  month,  leaving  the 
amount  outstanding  at  this  date  $15,557,799.70. 


Mouth. 


1870. 

November 

December 

1880. 

January 

Pebmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^st 

September 

October 


:     FractiouAl 
I  cutrency  out- 
i     stondiug  at 
I  close  of  each 
month. 


$15,704,353  12 
15, 674, 308  11 


ru^^Tt    jTotal  rodcH^mea 

atemld-cfuxi^glt^^^^"'!"^ 
eachmouth.^1   ««=»»  mouth. 


15,068, 
15, 631, 
15, 625, 
15,604, 
15, 592, 
15, 590, 
15,581, 
15, 557, 
15, 557, 
15, 557, 


734  29 
315  41 
301  33 
591  33 
938  70 
892  70 
648  70 
933  70 
878  70 
799  70 


$6,611  12 
30, 045  01 


5, 573  82 
37,418  88 

6,  014  08 
20, 710  00 
11,652  63 

2,046  00 

9, 244  00 

23, 715  00 

55  00 

70  00 


$25. 804, 3^4  3G 
25, 834, 429  37 


25,840, 
25, 877. 
25,883. 
25,904, 
25. 915. 
25, 917. 
25. 927, 
25,950, 
25,950, 
25,950, 


003  10 
422  07 
436  15 
146  15 
708  78 
844  78 
088  78 
803  78 
858  78 
937  78 


MINOR  COIN. 

The  Minor  Coin  in  the  vaults  of  the  various  offices  September  30, 
1880,  amounted  to  $1,063,665.22,  having  decreased  to  that  amount  from 
$1,624,700.57  in  the  Treasury  at  the  same  date  in  1879.  The  demand 
for  five-cent  nickels,  which  has  amounted  to  $455,810.80  during  the 
year  in  excess  of  redemptions,  has  been  supplied  from  the  amount  on 
hand;  but  the  demand  for  bronze  one-cent  pieces  still  continues,  and  the 
Mint  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  orders  for  that  denomination  promptly. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Minor  Coin  on  hand 
in  the  Treasury  September  30, 1880 : 


Office  by  which  held. 


WAshington . 
Baltimore.... 
New  York... 
Philadelphia 

Boeton. 

Oincinnati... 

Ohicaeo 

Saint  l/ouis 


Five-cent, 
nickeL 


$678  00 

1,260  00 

138.606  00 

518. 573  00 

22, 393  00 

9,606  00 

5,100  00 


Now  Orleans 

SanFrancisoo 

Tucson 

Hint  United  States.  Phila- 
delphia  

Mint  United  States,  Denver 


350  00 
9,000  00 


22,796  15 


Total 728,442  15 


Three-cent, 
nickeL 


$2,154  00 

90  00 

8,760  00 

80,942  00 

10, 851  00 

4,900  00 

7,720  00 


810  00 
1,950  00 


19,445  04 


i  One   cent, 
Two-cent,  ibronze,  cop- 
bronze,    jper  •  nickel, 
|and  copper. 


$910  00 

20  00 

1, 110  00 


51  00 
275  00 
220  00 


$837  00 

193  27 

9,090  00 

30.430  00 

5,331  00 

260  00 

65  00 


200  00 
200  00  ' 


1.540  00 
850  00 


7, 274  62     125, 006  51 


■I- 


143,622  04 


10, 200  62  '  173. 602  78 


Mixed. 


$287  41 


748  36  ! 


5  29 
5,600  97 


1  38  : 

1,025  00 
69  16  I 


Total 


$4,866  47 

1,553  27 

157, 650  00 

635, 045  00 

89,  .374  36 

15,041  00 

13,  no  1*9 

A.,  600  97 

'-',  900  00 

]2,000  (HI 

1  38 

175, 547  32 
60  10 


7, 737  03  !    1, 063. 065  22 


DEPOSITARY  BANICS. 


The  total  receipts  of  public  money  dunug  the  fiscal  year  by  Deposi- 
tary Banks  were  $119,493,171.94,  the  average  daily  balance  therein 
being  $8,000,000,  secured  by  the  deposit  in  this  office  of  $14,777,000 
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United  States  bonds  and  personal  bonds  to  the  amoant  of  $330,000. 
The  receipts  of  public  money  by  Deixisitary  Banks  from  1861  to  1880 
agfrregate  $3,537 ,6il,(HiAl.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
one  bundred  and  tbirty-oue  National  Bank  depositaries. 

Tbo  following  etatemcut  gives  the  receipts,  disbursements,  and 
Ii»1auces  of  public  money,  ax  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  accounts  with 
J>ei>ORitary  Banks,  during  the  fiscal  years  from  1864  to  188U: 


.„.,.,. 

„.,.,„.. 

riUKUtnuur^r 
[Wl  1o  ^cihmI- 

Sli^^''' 

Dniftii  ilnwn  on 
ilepwdtory  bulii 

Balnncealrtone 
odbeyear. 

lew 

$113,™.',  108  71 
W7,5a4>»M 

497,r*(i,([:B4j 

Ml.TST.OIBKI 
22:-.,214,1*4  75 
105, 100, 573  07 

0^2W!84D85 
100,104.855  18 
180,  802;  743  08 
91.10^«tS70 
0I<  22^249  53 
!»7,102.22TST 
106.4T0,2fll  M 
09.TH1.053  48 
maOT^SOT 
118,493,171  W 

lii 

Sil90  44 

M.52t  08 
J3, 120  4,1 
».444  01 

2»1d58  81 
a7.44J80 

85!  020  38 

ae!8Ui7 

5*1,897,013  TJ 
30,1,085.585  C". 
331,039,872  ST 

m:  9381 803  78 

]afV0e9.788  78 
134^80^112  5T 
82:  IH  301  05 

80,  oei.  140  09 

(28.728,885  88 

1  B..7T2i7:«lt 
37  218^812  78 
22,218.187  93 
4.890,103  75 
^818^228  81 
:^  790;  981  01 
3.8354  8JT40 
8.110,519  07 
3,304:55*52 
3.637,878  2.'* 
3, 900, 818  83 
4,802.200  88 

2:8o«;B70flo 

15,544.058  34 

5,525.023  03 

ases 

8.875,14173 

wot::;:;::::'.'. 

7,777,873  00 

i«=::;'."i:::: 

11,914,00189 

jial 

11T* 

3,S3T.8tl,0M41 

»,4M,T«t24 

2,798.000,852  93 

823.910,032  88 

CLEARINO-HOTT8E  CEBTIFICATES. 

The  following  table  nhows  the  amount  of  Glearing-Hotise  Certificates 
IsRned,  retleenicd  and  outstanding  for  tlie  fiscal  yeam  1ST3  to  1880,  iiichi- 
sive.  The  total  amonat  issued  is  $601,785,000,  of  which  amount  there 
wa-s  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  $13,125,000,  being  by  far 
the  smallei^t  amount  outstanding  since  their  first  issue  in  1873,  aud 
indicating  tJie  demand  for  United  States  notes  by  the  banks  and  the 
increased  nse  by  them  of  coin  for  their  reserves. 


Fl«fll.vear. 

~S,="» 

Total  unODUt 

bodka." 

vr- 

r.7,240,000 

3m.moM 

378,285,000 
4(4, 985, 000 

sm;7so:ooo 

001,785,000 

(25.430.000 
78,  015.  000 
159,955.000 

209:280:000 

;k4.  30S,  000 

118. 720, 000 
r.25,400,i)00 
588,000,000 

1' '                                            ' 

60,045.000 

.1,3,880.000 

SALES  OF  EXCHANaE. 

For  tlie  puriKine  of  supplying;  those  offices  with  funds,  there  was  sold 
at  tbo  New  Orienns  subtreasury,  $250,000  of  New  York  exchange ;  at 
the  San  Francisco  subtreasury,  $6,690,000  of  New  York  exchange,  and 
l>y  the  depositary  at  Tucson,  $123,.500  of  New  York  and  Sau  Francisco 
esdisDge,  which  wa-i  furnished  to  them  from  this  ofilce,  by  the  Treaa- 
Qier's  checks  on  New  York  and  San  l-'rancisco. 
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GOLD  OEBITFICATES. 


The  issue  of  Gold  Gertiflcates  was  suspended  by  the  Departinent  De- 
cember 1, 1878,  at  which  time  there  had  been  issued  $981,134,880.46.  Of 
tliat  amount  tuere  was  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  but 
$8,004,600.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  issued  and  redeemed 
during  each  fiscal  year  from  1866  to  1880,  inclusive,  the  total  issued  and 
redeemed,  and  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of  each  year: 


Period. 


From  Novorabor  13, 
1805,  to  Judo  30, 
1SQ9. 

Fiscal  year  1807 

Fiscal  year  1868 

Fiscal  year  1869 

FiBcal  year  1870 

Fiscal  year  1871 

Fiscal  year  1872 

Fiscal  year  1873 

Fiscal  year  1874 

Fiscal  year  1875 

Fiscal  year  1876 

Fiscal  year  1877 

Fiscal  year  1878..... 

Fiscal  year  1879 

Fiscal  year  1880 


Issued  daring 
the  fiscal  year. 


Total  issued. 


198, 493, 000  00 
109, 121, 020  00 
77,  960, 400  00 
80, 603, 16U  00 
70, 731, 000  00 
50, 577, 000  00 
03,229,500  00 
65. 570, 500  00 
81, 117^780  40 
70, 250, 100  00 
90, 619. 100  00 
58,141,200  00 
60, 842, 400  00 
12, 817, 400  00 


I 


$98,493, 
207,  615, 
285,  575, 
366.238, 
442,969. 
499,546. 
562, 776, 
618,346. 
699.464. 
769, 714, 
860.333, 
018, 475. 
968,817, 
981.134. 
981,134, 


660  00 
280  00 
680  00 
840  00 
900  00 
900  00 
400  00 
900  00 
080  40 
780  46 
880  46 
080  46 
480  40 
880  46 
880  46 


Redeemed  dor* 
iof;  the  fiscal 
year. 


♦87,545, 
101, 205, 
79, 055, 
05,255, 
75, 270, 
71, 237, 
51,029, 
48,196. 
97, 752, 
71,278. 
83,784, 
45,250. 
47,548, 
41. 270, 
7,409, 


Total  redeemed. 


800  00 
900  00 
340  00 
62i)  00 
120  00 
820  00 
500  00 
800  00 
680  46 
900  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
700  00 
100  00 


$87, 
188, 
207, 
833, 
408, 
479. 
530, 
678, 
676, 
747, 
831, 
876, 
924, 
965, 
978, 


546,800  00 
841, 700  00 
897,040  00 
152,660  00 
422.780  00 
660,600  00 
690,109  00 
886.900  00 
039.580  46 
918,480  46 
652.480  46 
902,480  46 
450.480  46 
721, 180  46 
130,280  40 


Oatfltandins:  at 
Ihecloseoftbe 
fiscal  year. 


$10,047,860  00 
18.773,580  00 
17, 078. 640  00 
33,086,180  00 
84, 547, 120  00 
19, 886, 300  00 
82,080,800  00 
89,460.000  00 
22.825.100  00 
21.796.300  00 
28,681,400  00 
41,572,600  00 
44,367.000  00 
15,413..700  00 
8,004,000  00 


DRAFTS  AND  CHECKS. 


There  were  drawn  during  the  year  296,936  cheeks  in  payment  of  quar- 
terly interest  on  registered  stock  of  the  Unit^  States,  31,385  drafts  on 
warrants  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  13,945  drafts  on  warrants 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  66,059  transfer  checks  on  assistant 
treasurers,  making  in  all  408,325. 


MUTILATED,  STOLEN,  AND  COUNTERFEIT  CURRENCY. 

There  were  rejected,  branded,  and  returned  to  the  owners  during  the 
fiscal  year  $3,610  in  counterfeit  United  States  notes,  $3,842  in  counter- 
feit national-bank  notes,  and  $770.10  in  counterfeit  fnu^tional  cuiTency. 
Of  the  counterfeit  bank-notes  rejected  $1,200  wavS  in  notes  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $100,  purporting  to  bo  of  the  issue  of  the  following  national 
banks :  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  $300^  Central  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  $100;  National  Revere  Bank  of  Boston,  $300;  and  Pitts- 
burgh National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $500.  The  two 
last-mentioned  counterfeits  are  printed  from  the  same  original  plat^ 
and  are  by  far  the  most  diflBcult  of  detection  of  any  which  have  yet 
appeared.  Fortunately,  the  person  by  whom  the  plate  wa«  engraved 
has  been  recently  arrested,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  further  printing  or 
putting  in  circulation  of  counterfeits  printed  from  it  will  be  prevented. 
Tliere  were  also  rejected  $7,870.23  in  stolen,  pieced,  and  fragmentary 
national-bank  notes.  There  was  deducted  on  account  of  mutilations 
from  the  face  value  of  United  States  notes  redeemed  during  the  tiscftl 
year  $  10,157 ;  from  fractional  currency,  $430.73 ;  and  from  notes  of  failed 
liquidating,  and  reducing  banks,  $80;  making  the  total  deductions  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  $297,363.76  on  notes  of  the  face  value  of 
$2,229,368,462.17  redeemed.     The  deductions  made  prior  to  May  11, 
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1875,  aiDOuntang  to  $229,82409,  have  been  covered  into  the  Treasury, 
inereasing  by  that  amount  the  redemptions,  as  shown  by  tbe  cash  state- 
ments, and  decreasing  the  outstanding,  as  shown  by  the  public  debt 
statements. 

PAOIPIO  RAILROAD  SINKINO  PITNDS. 

13i6re  are  held  at  this  date  on  account  of  the  Pacnfic  Railroad  Sinking 
Foods,  established  by  the  act  approved  May  7,  1878  (20  Statutes,  56), 
bonds  as  follows: 

For  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company : 

Pacific  Railway  bondfl,  currency  sixes 1 1102,000 

Ponded  Loan  of  1881, 5  per  cent 2r»<»,460 

Funded  Loan  of  1907,  4  per  cent • :U,950 

$480, 400 

For  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company : 

Paeiflc  Railway  bonds,  currency  Rixes $119,000 

Funded  Loan  of  1881, 5  per  cent 194,900 

Fondad  Loan  of  1907, 4  per  cent 108,300 

1519,900 

The  third  section  of  the  act  provides  tliat  in  making  investments  for 
these  funds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  shall  prefer  the  five  per  centum 
b<mdB  of  the  United  States,  unless,  for  good  reasons  appearing  to  him, 
and  which  he  shall  report  to  Congress,  he  shall  at  any  time  deem  it 
advisable  to  invest  in  other  bonds  of  the  United  States.'' 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  disadvantage  of  investing  these  sinking 
funds  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  high  market  rates, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  consent  of  Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  be  ob- 
tained to  the  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  any  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  two  railroad  companies,  authfiurized 
by  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2. 1864  (13  Statutes,  856), 
and  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 18G5  (13  Statutes,  504), 
which  are  the  only  liens  uiK)n  the  property  of  those  companies  prior  and 
paramoant  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

TRUST   FUNDS. 

Tlie  Indian  Trmt  Fund. 

The  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Indian  Tnist  Fund,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,in  the  custody  of  this  office  inconformityiwilh  thoact  of  Con- 
gress of  June  10, 1876  (19  Statutes,  58),  amounted  to  $  4,580,210.83'^.  Of 
this  lonount  $2,469,400  was  in  United  States  bonds,  as  follows: 

Loan  of  Jaly  and  August,  1861 $500 

PMifl«BaUwft7  bonds,  cnrrenoy  sixM 280,000 

Fonded  losnof  1881, 5  per  cent 2,188,900 

Total 2,469,400 

United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds,  of  the  face  value  of  $496,350,  held 
for  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  were  sold  on  April  8, 1880,  and  the  proceeils, 
anumnting  to  $531,349.47,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  tito  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  trlistee  of  various  In- 
dfaHi  tiibeSi  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  1. 
188C^  aathorizing  that  officer  to  deposit  certain  ftinds  in  the  United 
StatM  Traastuy  in  lien  of  investment. 

Bonds  of  the  Bichmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  belonging 
to  this  ftmd,  amounting  to  $103,500,  were  redeemed  by  that  company 
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OD  the  ^th  day  of  February^  1880,  and  the  amonut,  together  with  $940 
aecraed  interest,  was  deposited  in  the  Treasuiy  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trustee  of  various  Indian  tribes. 

American  Printing-Home  for  the  Blind. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1879  (20  Statutes,  467),  $250,000  Dnitetl 
States  four  per  cent  bonds  are  held  in  the  name  of  the  Se<;retary  of  the 
Treasury,  trustee,  "to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind,"  the  interest 
on  which  is  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing-House  for  tlie 
Blind,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  conformity  with  that  act. 

Pennsylvania  Company, 

Under  the  provisions  of  Department  Circular  No.  146,  dated  Novem- 
ber 29, 1876,  $200,000  in  registered  bonds  of  the  funded  loan  of  1891 
are  held  in  trust  for  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  the  security  of  un- 
appraised  dutiable  merchandise  and  dutiable  merchandise  in  bond. 

Manhattan  Savings  Institution, 

Duplicates  of  United  States  bonds  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  from 
the  vaults  of  the  Manhattan  Savings  Institution  are  held  in  this  office 
to  the  amount  of  $25(U)00  to  protect  the  United  States  from  loss,  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  December  19, 1878  (20  Statutes,  589). 

SEMI-ANNUAL  DUTY. 

The  semi-annual  duty  assessed  upon,  and  collected  irom,  the  national 
banks  by  the  Treasui'er  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1880  is 
as  follows : 

On  circulation |3,153,(a5  63 

Ondepoeitfl 4,a'>8,710  61 

On  capital 'S7d,42A  19 

Total 7.591,770  43 

This  i8thelar«:est  amount  of  semi-annual  duty  that  has  been  assessed 
and  collected  for  any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking 
system,  and  excee(\j  the  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1879  by  $870,533.76. 

The  total  amount  of  semi-annual  duty  collected  by  this  office  from  the 
national  banks  for  the  fiscal  ye^rs  1804  to  1880,  as  more  ftilly  set  forth 
in  the  appendix,  is — 

On  circulation $45,941,161  93 

On  deposits 47,703,404  11 

On  capital 6,716,903  31 

Total ^ 100,361,469  35 

THE  REDEMPTION  OP  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES. 

The  redemptions  of  national-bank  notes  fell  oS  greatly  during  the 
fiscal  year,  the  gix)ss  amount  i^eceiveil  for  redemption  having  been  only 
$61,585,075.08,  iw  compared  with  $157,656,644.96  in  1879.  GQie  redemp- 
tions under  the  present  system  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attainetl 
in  1877,  when  the  amount  redeemed  was  $242,885,375.14,  or  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  in  1880.    The  amount  of  notes  Ht  for  cii*culation  re^ 
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deemed  feU  off  from  $112,293,000  in  1879  to  $24,977,600  in  1880:  of  notes 
mifit  for  circulation  from  $40^162,000  to  $29,860,000,  and  of  notes  of 
failed,  liquidating,  and  reducing  national  banks  from  $8,281,550  to 
$6,500,800.  The  chief  part  of  the  reduction  took  place  in  tne  notes  fit 
for  circulation,  the  amount  for  the  first  time  since  1875  being  less  than 
that  of  the  unfit  notes  redeemed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  redemptions 
of  notes  of  failed^  liquidating,  and  reducing  banks— the  expense  of 
which  is  chiefly  borne  by  the  other  national  banks — show  a  relatively 
small  falling  off.  The  number  of  notes  assorted  was  7,576,175  against 
18,295,558  in  1879.  Of  these  2,435,663  were  fit,  and  5,140,512  unfit 
for  circulation,  the  average  denomination  of  the  former  being  $10.25 
and  of  the  latter  $5.81.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  5175  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  no  incomplete  notes  of  a  less 
denomination  than  five  dollars  have  been  fiimished  to  national  banks 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  since  the  resumption  of  specie 
pa3nnents,  although  all  one  and  two  dollar  notes  fit  for  circulation  re- 
deemed by  the  Treasurer  have  been  returned  to  the  banks  of  issue  as 
heretofore.  The  proportion  of  such  notes  returned  during  the  last  year 
was,  however,  very  small,  only  $132,740  out  of  $1,337,860  in  ones  and 
$90420  out  of  $919,370  in  twos  redeemed  having  been  found  to  be  fit  for 
circulation. 

The  g^t  decrease  in  bank-note  redemptions  during  the  last  two  years 
is,  in  the  Treasurer's  opinion,  due  to  two  causes — ^the  general  revival  of 
business,  and  the  changes  in  the  regulations  requiring  the  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  all  notes  other  than  those  clearly  unfit  for  circula- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  senders.  The  former  is  probably  the  more  potent 
influence.  The  redemptions  of  bank  notes  under  the  act  of  1874  have 
always  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  activity  of  business,  being 
heavy  when  business  is  dull,  and  light  when  business  is  active.  Prior 
to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  great  accumulations  of  bank  notes 
took  place  in  Uie  principal  cities — especially  in  New  York  and  Boston — 
during  the  winter  and  summer  months,  when  business  in  the  interior  was 
dullest.  The  interior  banks  having  no  other  use  for  the  bank  notes  which 
flowed  into  their  vaults  sent  them  to  their  city  correspondents  for  their 
credit,  interest  being  paid  in  most  cases  on  the  current  balances.  These 
notes,  being  unavaihible  for  the  national-bank  reserves  or  for  the  settle- 
ment of  ba^ces  at  the  clearing-house,  were  at  once  forwarded  by  the  city 
banks  to  this  office  for  redemption  in  legal-tenders,  the  conversion  under 
the  regulations  then  in  force  being  made  without  any  expense  ta  the  hold- 
ers. Kecently,  however,  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
the  accumulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  money  centers,  and  there  has  been 
a  dearth  rather  than  aplethora  of  both  legal-tenders  and  bank  notes  in  tlie 
principal  cities.  They  have  been  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  business 
and  are  in  active  circulation  throughout  the  country.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  bank  notes  for  redemption 
from  those  sources.  The  receipts  of  bank  notes  from  New  York  fell  off 
from  $66,273,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1878  to  $54,170,000  in  1879  and  to 
$26,460,000  in  1880.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  received  fh)m  Boston 
was  much  greater.  The  receipts  from  that  city  in  1880  were  only 
$11,701,000,  against  $80,527,000  in  1878,  and  $59,375,000  inf  1879.  The 
aggregate  receipts  from  the  two  cities  in  1880  were  but  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  receipts  from  those  sources  in  1877  and  in  1878. 

But  while  the  revival  of  business  and  the  increased  activity  of  the 
drculation  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  decrease  in  redemptions, 
the  changes  in  the  relations  have  not  been  without  their  ef^t.  Frioir 
to  October  1, 1878,  aU  of  the  charges  for  transportation  incurred  in  the 
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redemption  of  bank  note«,  under  the  act  of  1874,  were  defrayed  oat  of  the 
five  per  cent,  redemption  fund,  and  afterwards  assessed  upon  the  several 
national  banks  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  each  redeemed.  The 
charges  thus  assessed  were  those  for  the  transportation  of  national^bank 
notes  to  the  Treasurer  for  ledemption  in  sums  of  $1,000  or  its  multiples, 
and  of  legal-tender  notes  returned  for  them,  as  well  as  of  the  redeemed 
and  assorted  notes  fit  for  circulation  forwarded  to^the  several  banks 
by  which  they  were  issued.  On  and  after  October  l7 1878,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  the  express  charges  on  all  national-bank  notes  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer  for  redemption  were  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
senders.  This  requirement  was  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  permit 
the  payment  out  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund  of  the  charges  on  notes  unfit 
for  circulation  received  for  redemption  after  December  1, 1879.  This 
modification  was  made  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  cause  an  in(areM6 
in  the  redemption  of  unfit  notes,  and  thus  improve  the  condition  of  the 
currency ;  but  it  has  wholly  foiled  of  its  intended  effect,  the  redemptions 
under  the  modified  order  being  for  ten  months  only  $2o,651,000,  agaimit 
redemptions  of  $31,487,400  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  under  the  rule  requiring  all  the  charges  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  senders.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  douot  that  the  condition 
of  the  bank  circulation  has  deteriorated  within  the  last  two  years.  Most 
of  the  notes  received  for  redemption  are  badly  worn,  and  ought  to  have 
been  redeemed  much  earlier.  The  labor  and  annoyance  of  assorting  the 
notes  unfit  for  circulation  from  the  currency  cpming  into  their  hande, 
and  of  holding  them  until  an  amount  accumulates  sufficient  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer,  seems  to  deter  many  banks  ftt>m  returning 
them  for  redemption.  The  notes,  consequently,  remain  in  circulation 
long  after  they  have  become  unfit  for  use,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
all  persons  handling  them. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  the  currency,  a  return  to  the  system  under 
which  all  of  the  charges  for  transportation  incurred  in  the  redemption 
of  national-bank  notes  were  defrayed  out  of  the  five  per  cent,  fhnd  and 
assessed  upon  the  banks  might  be  advisable  as  the  only  way  in  which 
the  circulation  can  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Such  a  course,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

Although  every  endeavor  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  costs  of  re- 
demption, and  although  every  item  of  expense  has  been  curtailed,  it 
was  impossible,  for  manifest  reasons,  to  reduce  the  cost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ilk  which  the  work  fell  ofi*.  Among  these  reasons  are  the  ffi'eater 
proportion  of  mutilated  notes  received,  which  are  much  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  new  notes ;  the  smaller  si^e  of  the  packages,  the  num- 
ber of  packages  received  during  the  last  year  having  been  nearly  three- 
fourths  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  year,  although  the  amount  contained 
in  them  was  less  than  two-fifths  as  rnucn ;  the  great  fluctuations  in  the 
amounts  received  from  month  to  month;  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  notes  of  failed,  liquidating,  ahd  reducing  btmks,  on  which  no  assess- 
ment can  be  levied,  constituting  as  they  did  10.6  per  cent  of  the  redemp- 
tions in  1880,  against  a  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  in  1879 ;  the  fact  that 
the  clerical  and  bookkeeping  work  has  not  decreased  to  anything  like 
the  extent  to  which  the  amount  redeemed  has  fallen  off,  and,  geiMtfally, 
the  impossibility  of  doing  a  small  business  as  economically  as  a  large 
one.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries 
in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  was  reduced  from  $111,736.30  in  1879  to 
$82,144.88  in  1880.  The  amount  paid  on  this  account  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  $22,205.20,  making  a  total  of  $104,350.08 
paid  for  salaries  in  the  year  1880.    The  amount  appropriated  for  <Hhe 
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fbrce  employed  in  redeeming  tlie  national  currency''  in  the  Treasurer's 
office  was  $101,584,  of  which  $19,439.12,  or  more  than  19  per  cent,  was 
imexpendetL  In  every  year  since  appropriations  began  to  be  made  for 
this  force  in  the  Treasurer's  OflBce  a  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Tlie  amounts  so  return^  were 
$12,238.62  in  1876,  $1,955.62  in  1877,  $3,453.26  in  1878,  $5,447.70  in 
1879,  and  $19,439.12  in  1880,  making  a  total  saving  on  this  account 
alone  of  $42,534.21  in  five  years.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  both  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  is  $90,872,  being  $32,932 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  1880,  and  $13,478.08  less  than  the 
amount  expended  in  that  year.  The  number  of  persons  now  actually 
ttDployed  on  this  work  in  the  Treasurer's  office  is  59,  as  compared  with 
152  BO  employed  in  1876. 

The  total «« costs  for  assorting"  were  $108,964.15,  against  $142,651«20 
in  1879,  a  reduction  having  been  made  in  ev^  item.  The  <<  charges  for 
Uansportation"  were  $34,764.24,  against  $98,298.75  in  1879.  The  total 
«q>en8e60f  redemption  were  $143,728.39,  being  $97,221.56  less  than  in  the 
preoediog  year — a  reduction  of  more  that  40  per  cent.  The  '^  costs  fbr  as* 
sorting''  when  assessed  as  heretofore  on  the  net  number  of  notes  assorted, 
ware  $14,381  for  each  thousand  notes,  and  the  <^  charges  for  transporta- 
tion" 63^j^  cents  for  each  $1,000  assorted.  The  latter  rate  shows  a  slight 
reductioii  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the 
large  proportion  of  unfit  notes,  the  charges  on  which  were  paid  out  of 
ttie  five  per  cent.  ftmd.  The  total  expenses  were  about  i$  of  1  i>er  cent, 
on  the  amount  redeemed  and  charged  to  the  banks  of  issue,  and  but  a 
little  more  than  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  total  circulation  of  the  national 
honks.  The  latter  percentage  properly  expresses  the  cost  of  the  redemp- 
tion ostein  to  the  national  banks.  It  is,  on  an  average,  $37.69  for  banks 
of  $90,000  circulation— a  burden  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

THB  BEDtrOTION  AND  INCBBASB  OF  NATIONAL-BANK  CmOULATION. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  practical  bearing  on  the  question  of  bank* 
-note  redemption  of  the  construction  heretofore  placed  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  various  provisions  of  law  authorizing  the  reduction  and 
incKsise  of  the  circulation  of  national  banks.  The  fourth  section  of  the 
act  approved  June  20, 1874  (18  Statutes,  124),  authorizes  any  national 
bank,  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  to  take  up  the  bonds 
deposited  for  the  sectirity  of  such  notes,  upon  the  dejiosit  of  lawful 
money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  that  an 
equal  amount  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  redeemed 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Th«  banks  have  availed  them* 
selves  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  this  provision  to  a  very  large  extent, 
more  than  $85,000,000  of  circulation  having  been  surrendered  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  and  neariy  $71,000,000  having  been  redeemed  at  this 
office.  The  notes  are  received  at  the  Treasury  mixed  with  other  bai^ 
not^,  and  if  they  come  from  assistant  treasurers,  or  in  packages  marked 
"unfit,''  the  express  charges  on  them  are  defrayed  out  of  the  five  per  cent 
redemption  {hnd.  They  necessarily  pass  through  the  various  stages  of 
eonntfng  and  assorting  before  they  can  be  separated  from  the  other  notes, 
80  that  almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
$71,000,000  has  been  borne  by  the  other  national  banks,  there  Iwing  no 
means  of  charging  the  ^^ reducing"  banks  with  the  expenses  of  redeem- 
ing their  notes  until  their  deposits  of  legal-tender  notes  are  exhausted. 

This  provision  was  adopted  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  act  us  a 
regolstor  of  the  volume  of  the  bank  circulation.    It  was  expected  that 
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when  the  circulation  became  redundant,  the  surphis  would  be  retired, 
and  that  when  a  demand  for  more  circulation  should  spring  up,  the 
banks  would  increase  their  issues  to  meet  it.  This  expectation  has  not 
been  realized.  The  almost  invariable  answer  to  inquiries  made  of  offi- 
cers of  banks  which  have  reduced  their  circulation  has  been,  that  the 
reduction  was  made  solely  to  enable  the  bank  to  avail  itself  of  the  ruling 
premium  on  the  bonds  withdrawn,  either  because  the  bonds  were  ex- 
ceptionally high,  or  because  the  bank  needed  the  premium  to  enable  it  to 
meet  losses  sustained,  or  to  reduce  its  premium  account.  It  is  plain 
that  the  action  of  the  banks  would  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  the  circulation  was  redundant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
bank  haa  more  money  at  its  disposal  after  reducing  its  circulation  than 
before.  A  bank  which  deposits  $45,000  to  reduce  its  circulation  and 
takes  up  $50,000  of  its  bonds,  which  it  sells  for  ten  i)er  cent,  premium, 
has  $10,000  more  to  lend  than  it  had  before.  While,  therefore,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  bank  circulation  diminishes  the  aggregate  volume  of  the 
circulation,  it  increases  the  loanable  funds  of  the  particular  biink  whose 
circulation  is  reduced. 

Under  the  construction  placed  upon  the  law,  banks  which  have  thus 
reduced  their  circulation  have  been  permitted  to  increase  it  again  as 
often  and  as  largely  as  they  chose,  whether  their  legal- tender  dexmsits 
were  exhausted  or  not.  Although  the  exact  amount  cannot  ^be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  millions  of  dollars  of  additional  cir- 
culation have  been  issued  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  national 
currency  act  to  banks  which  were  still  reducing  their  circulation 
under  the  act  of  June  20, 1874.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
new  notes  thus  issued  have,  to  a  large  extent,  speedily  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  out  of  the  legal-tender  deposit. 
Banks  which  have  applied  in  vain  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  sur- 
render of  their  legal-tender  deposits,  have  acconiplished  the  same 
object  by  obtaining  new  circulation.  The  cost  of  printing  the  new 
notes  thus  issued  is  borne  by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment, though  not  deriving  the  remotest  benefit  from  the  transaction, 
has  been  obliged  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their  issue,  and  a  part  of 
the  expense  of  their  redemption,  simply  to  enable  a  bank  to  do  by  in- 
direction what  it  was  not  permitted  to  do  directly.  In  several  instajices 
banks  have  repeated  the  operation  of  reducing  and  increasing  their  cir- 
culation several  times  within  a  brief  period,  taking  up  their  bonds  and 
selling  them,  it  would  appear,  whenever  the  premium  constituted  a  suf- 
ficient inducement,  and  increasing  their  circulation  again  whenever 
bonds  could  be  bought  at  better  rates,  the  United  States  all  the  while 
redeeming  their  notes  at  its  own  expense  or  that  of  the  other  banks, 
and  issuing  others,  also  at  its  own  expense,  whenever  called  uiK)n  by 
them. 

.  An  example  will  better  illustrate  these  operations.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1875,  a  certain  bank  reduced  its  circulation  fix)m  $308,490  to  $45,000 
by  deposits  of  legal-tender  notes.  Between  September  26, 1876,  and  May 
26, 1877,  and  before  that  deposit  was  exhautted,  it  increased  its  circulation 
to  $450,000.  Between  August  14  and  September  10, 1877,  it  again  re- 
duced its  circulation  to  $45,000.  On  September  19, 1877,  nine  days  after 
completing  the  deposits  for  this  reduction,  it  again  began  to  take  out  ad- 
ditional circulation,  although  $402,550  of  i)rior  deposits  remained  in  the 
Treasury,  and  bv  the  26th  of  that  month  its  circiUation  had  again  been 
increased  to  $450,000.  July  22, 1878,  it,  for  the  third  time,  reduced  its 
circulation  to  $45,000,  and  in  August  and  September,  1879,  again  in- 
creased  it  to  $450,000,  at  which  it  now  remains,  the  balance  of  its  fDrmer 
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legal-tender  deposit  then  in  the  Treasury  being  $112,G15.  From  January 
13, 1875,  to  the  date  of  this  report,  $778,275  of  its  notes  have  been  re- 
deemed, of  which  only  $40,700  were  redeemed  at  the  expense  of  the 
bank,  althongh,  daring  more  than  one-third  of  that  period,  it  had  out- 
standing and  was  deriving  the  benefit  fo)m  the  full  amount  of  circula- 
tion which  its  capital  authorized.  The  only  assessments  which  have  been 
made  on  the  bank  for  the  exi)enses  of  redeeming  its  notes  were  $24.74 
in  1875,  and  $4.39  in  1878.  At  one  time  there  were  in  actual  circulation 
$852,550  of  its  notes,  although  the  highest  amount  ever  borne  on  its 
books  was  $450,000. 

Other  banks  have  reduced  and  forthwith  increased  their  circulation 
to  its  former  amount,  with  the  avowed  object  of  relieving  themselves  firom 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  redeeming  their  notes  through  the  five  i>er 
cent,  redemption  fund.  For  example,  a  bank  deposited  $45,000  in  legal- 
tender  notes  for  the  reduction  of  its  circulation  on  April  3, 1878,  and  on 
April  5, 1878,  two  days  afterwards,  without  having  touched  the  bonds 
deposited  as  security,  took  out  $45,000  of  additional  circulation.  In 
like  manner  on  July  11, 1879,  it  deposited  $9,000  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  ti^e  very  same  day,  without  disturbing  its  bonds,  it  took  out 
$9,000  of  additional  circulation. 

It  is  plain  that  such  transactions  as  these  are  not  within  the  spirit 
€fl  tiie  act  of  June  20, 1874.  That  act  authorizes  the  deposit  of  legal- 
tender  notes  by  any  national  bank  ^^  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulatiou, 
in  whole  or  in  part."  A  wish  to  surrender  circulation,  with  the  reserved 
intention  of  taking  out  more  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
bonds  shall  make  the  transaction  profitable,  is  not,  it  is  submitted,  such 
a  desire  to  withdraw  circulation  as  the  law  contemplates.  The  reduc- 
tion of  circulation  therein  authorized  is  a  bona  fide  reduction,  bas^  on 
a  well-settled  intention  of  the  bank  to  curtail  its  note  issues.  It  could 
neither  have  been  intended  nor  expected  that  the  law  would  become  the 
means  of  enabling  banks  to  operate  in  the  securities  of  the  government 
deposited  to  secure  the  redemption  of  their  notes,  or  to  throw  upon  the 
United  States,  or  the  other  banks  of  the  country,  the  expense  of  redeem- 
ing their  notes,*  while  maintaining  and  enjoying  the  full  circulation  to 
which  the  law  entitles  them.  Such  a  construction  utterly  x>erverts  the 
origthal  intention  of  the  act.  Instead  of  the  volume  of  the  circulation 
'being  regnlated  by  the  business  needs  of  the  country,  it  is  governed  by 
the  price  of  United  States  bonds.  The  price  of  bonds  may  be  such  as  to 
indnce  bsmks  to  surrender  their  circulation  at  the  very  time  when  there 
is  a  legitimate  demand  for  more  circulation.  The  profit  to  be  derived 
from  taking  up  and  selling  their  bonds  may  be  greater  than  that  derivable 
trouk  their  circulation.  Within  the  last  year  a  large  reduction  of  bank 
dicalation  has  taken  place  in  the' face  of  an  active  demand  for  money, 
simply  because  a  good  profit  could  be  made  by  withdrawing  and  selling 
the  four  per  cents,  depoisited  as  security  for  circulation.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  in  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  thus  withdrawn  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Banks  can  afford  to  forego  the  profit  on  their  cir- 
culation for  a  few  months,  in  order  to  realize  more  from  the  premium  on 
their  bonds.  Such  operations  should  not^  in  the  Treasurer's  opinion,  be 
permitted.  'A  bank,  having  signified  an  mtention  to  reduce  its  circula- 
tion, and  having  acted  on  that  intention  by  depositing  legal-tenders,  for 
the  purpose,  should  be  held  to  its  determination  until  the  deposit  is  ex- 
hausted. It  should  not  be  permitted  to  increase  its  circulation  imtil  it 
had  disappeared  from  the  category  of  ^^ reducing"  banks  on  the  books  of 
the  Department,  or  to  extend  its  note  issues  through  one  branch  of  the 
D^Muianeut  at  tiie  same  time  that  they  are  being  redeemed  and  destroyed 
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through  another.  The  adoption  of  this  construction,  while  it  would 
work  no  injustice  to  any  legitimate  interest,  would  confine  the  opera: 
tion  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  to  cases  where 
banks  had  formed  a  well-considered  intention  to  i)ermanently  curtoil 
their  circulation,  and  would  relieve  the  United  States  from  the  exjiense 
of  issuing  notes  to  banks,  only  to  have  them  forthwith  returned  for 
destruction. 

It  is  equally  dear  that  where  additional  circulation  has  been  issued 
to  redudug  banks  the  new  notes  ought  not  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the 
legal-tender  deposits  previouslv  made.  The  law  provide-s  for  the  re- 
demption out  of  those  deposits  of  tlie  "outstanding  notes''  of  the  asso- 
dation,  plainly  meaning  the  notes  outstanding  at  the  time  the  deposit 
is  made.  The  deposit  has  relation  only  to  the  notes  then  (mtstanding. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  law  intended  to  permit  a  bank 
to  deposit  legal-tenders  to-day  to  redeem  new  notes  issued  to  it  to-mor- 
row on  a  fresh  deposit  of  bonds,  or  on  the  selfsame  bonds.  The  addi- 
tional notes  issued  stand  by  themselves.  They  are  properly  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  as  to  their  redeemability  ns  tlie  not^es  of  a  bank 
which  has  made  no  legal-tender  deposit  The  United  States  has  no  con- 
cern with  them,  an<l  should,  if  practicable,  refuse  to  redeem  them  when 
presented  for  redemption  out  of  the  bank'*  legal-tender  deposit.  All 
"reducing"  banks  are  required  to  maintain  a  five  percent,  deposit  under 
section  3  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  on  the  circulation  bome  on  their 
books— that  is,  the  circulation  for  the  redemption  of  which  no  legal-ten- 
der deposit  htLQ  been  made.  Any  part  of  the  additional  circulation 
of  such  a  bank  presented  for  redemption  should  be  charged  to  its  Ave 
per  cent,  account,  and  be  reimbursed  for  and  disposed  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  notes  of  banks  not  reducing  their  circulation. 

•  « 

THE  PEOPOETION  OF  BONDS  OF  NATIONAL  BANES  TO  CAPITAL. 

An  important  question  was  raised  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year 
concerning  the  surrender  to  national  banks  of  the  bonds  deposited 
by  them  with  him  to  secure  the  redemption  of  their  circulating  notes, 
and  as  the  reasons  for  his  action  do  not  appear  to  have  beeii  ftilly 
understood,  a  brief  statement  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place  uere. 
Section  5159  of  the  Revised  Statutes  requires  that  "every  [national 
banking]  assodation  •  •  •  shall  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Ti'eas- 
urer  of  the  United  States  any  United  States  registei^ed  bonds  bean'ng 
interest  to  an  amount  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  not 
lesn  than  one-third  of  tlie  capital  stock  paid  tn."  Section  5160  provides 
that  "  the  dejiosit  of  bonds  made  by  each  association  shall  be  increased 
as  its  capital  stock  may  be  paid  up  or  increiised,  so  that  every  assoda- 
tion shall  at  all  times  have  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  registered 
United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-third  of  its  capital 
stock  actually  paid  tn." 
Section  4  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874,  provides  "  that  any  assodation 
*  •  •  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  may,  upon  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  take  up 
the  bonds  which  said  association  has  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  for 
the  security  of  such  circulating  notes;  •  »  »  Provided^  That  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  on  deposit  for  circulation  shall  not  be  reduced 
below  fifty  thousand  dollars."  It  was  assumed  immediately  uiwn  the 
passage  of  this  act,  apparently  without  any  thorough  consideration  of 
the  question,  that  it  virtually  repealed  the  above-<iuoted  provisions  of 
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the  Bevised  Statutes  requiriDg  the  amount  of  bonds  on  deposit  for  each 
bank  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  its  capital  stock,  and  that  any  bank, 
liowever  large  its  capital,  might  reduce  its  bond  deiwsit  to  $50,000. 
Under  this  construction  of  the  law  there  were  8un*endered  to  banks 
bonds  to  a  considerable  amount  which  t'u\v  would  not  have  bc^n  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  had  the  provisions  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  been 
treated  as  being  iu  force.  The  present  Treasurer's  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  various  provisions  above  quoted,  be  came  to  the  con- 
dosioD,  upon  the  fiUlest  consideration  and  after  talking  the  best  advice 
available  to  him,  that  the  practice  that  had  been  followc<l  was  errone- 
ous j  that  the  j^rovisions  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  were  still  iu  full  force, 
and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  proviso  to  section  4  was  to  prevent  na- 
tional banks  having  a  less  capital  than  $150,<K)0  from  i-educing  their 
deposit  below  $50,0>()0,  as  they  might  have  done  had  there  been  no  limita- 
tion  other  than  that  iixe<l  by  the  Bovised  Statutes. 

Haviog  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  Treasurer  deemed  it  his  dutyJx) 
obtain  an  authoritative  decision  of  this  question,  which  concerned  the 
administration  of  his  office.  The  contemplated  loan  by  the  govern- 
meuti  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  purposes  of  funding,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
vision in  tiie  bill  then  i>ending  that  national  banks  should  hold  and  use 
the  proposed  bonds  as  security,  made  it  imi>ortant  that  the  decision 
shoold  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
bonds  might  be  so  used.  With  this  view  he  declined  to  allow  the  with- 
drawal of  bonds  on  an  application  of  a  bank  in  an  instance  in  which  the 
vitbdn^wal  would  have  reduced  its  bond  deposit  below  one-third  of  its 
capital  stock }  and  with  the  concurrence,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secvetarji  the  point  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
his  construction  of  the  law. 

The  condnsion  reached  by  the  Attorney-General  was  that,  as  sections 
7, 8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  1874  "  treated  the  one-third  policy  as  no  longer 
ezisting,"  in  that  they  provided  for  a  compidsory  withdrawal  of  circula- 
tion and  a  surrender  of  bonds  which,  in  certain  cases,  might  reduce  the 
deposits  bcdow  one-third  of  the  capital  stock,  section  4  of  that  act  is 
therefore  ^'  repugnant  to  section  5160  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  and  all 
other  previous  legislation  that  requires  national  banks  to  have  and  main- 
tain Ml  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States  a  bond  deposit  equal  to  the 
amouut  of  one-thiid  of  their  capital  stock." 

This  decision  has  of  course  governed  the  Treasurer's  action,  and  no 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  section 
5160. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  GILFILLAN, 
Treasurer  of  the  Untied  ISUitei. 

Hon.  John  Suebman, 

Secretary  of  the  Tre€isur]/. 
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No.  %.'-BALAyCES  and  MOVEMENT  of  M0XET8  of  the  aENJSR4t 


Office. 


TroMury  U.  S.^a»hinstoii,  D.  C 

Sub-Treasury  IT.  S.,  B«Uinior<»,  Md 

Sab-TreAMnry  U.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Sab-Treasurj'  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sab-Tr«a«ury  IT.  S.,  Boston,  Ma«i8 

Sab-Treaeory  V.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sub-Treasury  IT.  S.,  Chicago,  111 

Sub-Treasury  IT.  S.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Sub-Troasury  IT.  8.,  New  Orleans,  La 

Sub-Treasury  17.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Depoaitory  tr.  Sl,  Tncaon,  Ariz 

Depository  IT.  S.,  Pittaburgh,  Pa 

Depository  IT.  S.,  Santa  T^N.  Mex 

Depodtory  IT.  S.,  Galveston,  Tex  (old  ace' t) 

Kaiional  Bank  Depoaitaries 

National  Banks,  Special  Designated  De- 

positariea,  Funded  Loan  of  1907 

National  Banks,  Special  Designated  De- 

poaitaries,  Ke^inding  Certificates 

First  National  Bank,  Sehna,  AUi.  (oldacc't). 
Yenango  National  Bank,  Franklin,  Pa. 

(old  account) 

Special  Designated  Depositaries,  Befund- 

ing  Oertiflcates 

Hint  IT.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bullion  Fund. 
Mint  IT.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Bullion 

Fund 

Mint  IT.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Bullion  Fund. 

Mint  U.  S.,  Carson,  Nev.,  Bullion  Fund 

Mint  U.  S.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Bullion  Fund 

Branch  MintU.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  Bullion 

Fund  (old  account) 

Assay  Office  IT.  S.,  New  York,-  N.  Y.,  Bul- 
lion Fund  

Assay  Office  IT.  S.,  Bois6  City,  Idaho,  Bul- 
lion Fund  

Assay  Office  IT.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Bullion 

Fund 

Assay  Office  IT.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Bullion 

Fund  (old  account) 

Assay  Office  U.  S.,  Helena,  Mont.,  Bullion 

Fund 

Mint  IT.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  BuUion 

Fund,  Beooinage  Account 

Mint  U.  S.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Bullion 

Fuxid.  Recoinage  Account 

Mint  U.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Minor  0>in 

Bedemption  Account 

Mint  U.  S.,  Philadelphi^  Pa.,  Minor  Coin 

Metal  Fund 


Less  amounta  "orerdrawn**  and  "over- 
paid "  Treasury  IT.  S.,Waahington,  D.  C . 


Balance  of  moneys  in  frantiftt 

General  Treasury  balances  and  totals 


Balances  June  30, 1879. 


On  deposit. 


♦8.253, 

3,293, 

134. 950, 

13,640, 
5,700, 
2.027, 
4.449, 
3, 024, 
2,482, 

18,846, 


7,286, 


856  61 
034  75 
077  04 
715  46 
515  38 
003  33 
610,77 
636  88 
484  95 
269  35 
021  84 
126  11 
249  90 
778  66 
348  07 


Outstanding 
drafts. 


200,004,359  50 

1, 074, 797  28 
34,787  29 

193, 932  67 

57, 632  14 
4,903,362  96 

4.635,290  36 

1, 200, 787  94 

1, 419, 540  86 

11, 316  80 

27,950  03 

7,281,948  61 

44,656  59 

6, 316  34 

32,000  00 

150, 500  OOi 


90  94 

228,409  12 

50,000  00 


Suhfeci  to 
draft. 


$368,638 

20, 725 

1, 040, 249 

158, 929 

166,410 

104,294 

169, 921 

43,898 

120, 179 

75,398 

1,650 


47 
43 
15 
13 

96) 
97 
12 
37 
16 
78 
40 


311,665  61 


$7, 

3, 

133, 

13, 
5, 
1, 

4, 
o 

o 

*^ 

18, 


6, 


HdreiiMBS 


3, 218  14 
2,309  32 
).  828  4W 


885, 218  14 
272, 
909, 

481,786  33t 

535,104  42 

992,  iOb  3« 

279,689  66 

980, 738  51 

362, 305  79 

770, 870  57 

252, 371  44 

2, 126  11 

249  90 

778  66 

954,683  46 


200,004,859  50 

1, 074, 797  28 
34,787  29 

193, 933  •? 

57.632  14 
4,903,362  96 

4.535,290  36 

1, 200, 737  94 

1.419,540  86 

11,316  80 

27,930  03 

7,281,948  61 

44,656  59 

6,316  34 

32,000  00 

150,500  00 


90  94 

228,409  12 

56,000  00 


425, 449. 360  131    2, 580. 961  55  422;  868, 398  58 
5,644.611  50|    5,644,61150 


Beceipts 


♦in.J45. 

8,748, 

162, 943, 

28,306. 

28,692, 

3,886. 

7,MT. 

3.282. 

3.m 

13.  m. 

81. 


393  18 
927  58 
843  84 
854  44 
798  41 
738  77 
206  85 
993  38 
789  33 
825  35 
5401 


lis;,  483, 171  M 


426. 449, 360  13|  8, 225, 573  05  417, 223, 787  08  494, 578. 341  30 
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MBftlMflHaljeir. 

Eat 

n™j««3., 

18*0. 

other  officfu. 

■>-"..-"■  s:a 

Oa  dBpo«it. 

"(bufli.    * 

'"^tr;,"* 

iS«.868  3: 

n.m.m  n 

ilSJ.UtM 

tt7BJ,lB7IS 
MLUr  M 

*6;i»;iwo; 
ill  ffA  rot  a 
Sweo7  3i 

83,  IM.  4011! 

isiwalwai! 

'jiii 
"i'il 

»S7.  3)K  72 
10.128W 

'S78  S 

tss 

(Ovrrpiii.l,) 

2;4«;siin 

lisi 

21,508.  382  6. 

2:  mi; 

218  « 

7.M3,31«a 

iSi 

"ii 

2,  wo  49 

(0 

* 

61 

1(»,0M.M3  M 

200,i37,244  «7 
l.«S,«7BM 

1MM,S;8M 

M,IM«I 

211,aB3  3B 

7,771.233  00 

H7ST2S 

183.BM8J 

14.787  28 
103. 032  «r 

11.43173 
t,«lB.»K  »S 

M.waa 

31.290,638  41 

^4^i^4Jl7^ 

N.73J(IM 
330,S55  1» 

IT.  181. 848  72 

i;i'02[«J2  m 
1X8C8  32 

57.850  03 

37,053,144  15 

184.288  10 

20.882  20 

32.000  80 

204,402  81 

4»9  40 

17.161.048  73 
0,865.898  81 

1.  WJ.  R02  88 



mittioMM 

30. 128.  SM  48 
83,324  14 

1T7.321R 



20,802  30 
32.008  00 

SUMS" 



«;.eo2  4i 

47. 2W  IT 



.. 

■ 

SKsBMlO 

138  M8-' 

188.008  23 
SO,  800  00 

»,«.„ 

21-.  098. 124  SB 
9.410.855  40 

274,554  37 

slaio.Tja  "; 

2U],  343. 083  83 
3.340.7S2  71 

l,M4,383,I49  741,053,357,082  22   708, 100,  300  74 
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Ifo.  Z.—COMPARATIVJC  STATEMENT  oj  RECEIPTS,  at  sAotpn  »y  WABEUNTS, 

for  ike  JUoal  yean  1879  and  18^). 


flacmlyMr. 

Internal  rer* 
enne. 

Lands. 

MiMcIUacooa     Total  net  rrr. 
source*.                oaoaa. 

Ig79 

$137,250,047  70 
188,523,064  00 

$118,661,610  58 
124*009,873  02 

$024,781  06 
1,016,606  00 

$22. 000, 745  13     $273, 827.  IM  4i 

1880 

21,978,665  86  1    333,aM,«l0  9« 

DecreftM  in  1880 

112,070  26    

IncreAM  In  1880 

49.272,010  90 

10,447,763  34 

91,725  54 

50.68a4:9iS3 

1 

Ifo.  A.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  EXPENDITURES,  as  thowm  hg  WAR- 

RANTS,  for  the  Jiecal  yeare  1879  and  Ic^dO. 


Fiscal 
year. 


InterMt  and 
premium  on 
pablio  debt. 


1879 $105,827,949  00 


1880. 


Deer.  1880 
iBor.  1880 


96,552,895  63 


6,775,053  47 


CiTil  and  mis- 
oenaneons. 


War  Depart- 
ment. 


$65,741,555  40  i$40,425,660  73 
54,713,629  76  {  38,U6.91G  22 


11,028,025  73      2.308,744  51 


Navy  Depart-    Interior  De- 
ment.       I     partmenU 


Total  uH  #x- 


115, 125. 126  84  $40. 327,  SOI  47   9266, 9(7.  Ktt  S3 
13, 536, 084  74     62. 722, 631  5a     297. 642.  997  74 


1,  568, 142  10 


22, 395, 040  00 


096.074  25 


BTo.  5.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  BALANCES  m  tk^  TREASURY  at  tht 

doee  of  the  fieoal  yean  1879  and  18r^0. 


Balance  Jnne  30, 1879,  aa  ahown  by  Warrant  Ledger ' i  $358,683,846 

Ket  BoTenoea  1880 $333,526,610  9H 

Ket  Expenditures  1880 j  267,642.957  78  ; 

Increase  of  ftmds 


6&,8K1.63i  30 


424.567, 


Pablio  debt 


Issues  during 
fiscal  year. 


Bedemptiona  i  Excess  of  iMuea  Bxrem  of  re- 


during  fiscal 
year, 


over  redeup-     demptious 
tions. 


iSAt 


over  UnnrH. 


Bonds  and  Securities 

Funded  Loan  of  1907  $73,450,900  00 

Gold  CerUficates 

Silver  Certificates. . .  10. 091. 000  00 
Certiflcatesof Deposit,  47,355.000  00 
Beftmd's  Certificates  614, 640  00 
United  dtates  Notes  81, 802. 661  00 
Fractional  Currency. 


TotAl. 


$268,087,370  00  • $268,0*7,370  00 

$72,450,900  00  t 

7,409,100  00  '   7,409,100  00 

183,680  00  1   9,907,320  00  

63,260,000  00  , 15,905,000  00 

12,095,850  00  ll,4bl,2l0  0U 

81,302,563  00  I 

251,717  41  1 251,717  41 


211,814.103  00  1432,690,280  411    82,358,220  00.303,134,897  41 


Vet  excess  of  BfSdemptions  over  Issues 220,776^177  41 

Balance  Jane  39, 1880,  as  shown  by  Warrant  Lodgsr 20i.791  ca  9 
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Wo.  ^^EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  of  DIFFERENCES  between  (he  BALANCES 
of  June  30,  1880,  ae  shown  by  the  Treaeurer'B  hooke  and  by  the  Public  Debt  Statement. 

The  General  Tieasarr  balance  satdect  to  draft  Jane  30, 1880,  at  shown 
bjStatenMtttKa2.ira8 $204,683,83«  34 

The  €Mh  in  the  TreatoTy  June  30, 1880,  as  shown  by  the  Pablio  Debt 
Statement  of  Jnly  1,1880,  waa 201.088»C22  88 

ThediifeTeno^amoQntingto 13,606,213  46 

ia  explidned  in  part  by  the  fiust  that  transoripta  of  the  general  ac- 
emmtf  ooatainmg  reports  of  receipts  into  the  Treasury  prior  to 
Jnly  1,  1880,  were  not  receiTed  by  the  Treasurer  nntU  after  that 
date  from  the  following  oflSoea,  vis : 

Siib.Tleamryn.&,  Boston,  Mass 219,748  51 

Sab-Trsasnry  17. 8.,  Cincinnati, Ohio «3,40«  70 

Sab-TreMar7lJ.&.  Chicago.  lU 00,168  53 

Sab.TreMar7ir.S.,SaintLonis.Mo 11,512  39 

Sob-TreMUPy  IT.  R,  New  Orleans,  La 23,115  84 

Sab-TreasarTU.&,8anFraneisco,Csl 276,574  92 

Depositoiy  u. 8., Tnceon,  Aris 6,415  65 

NstfamalBaakBepositaries 1,809,600  05 

The  remainder  of  the  difference  consists  of  the  following  items,  riz : 
Certlflcates  of  deposit  (act  of  Jnne  8, 1872)  in  the  Treasurer's  balance 

but  not  in  that  of  the  Public  Debt  SUtement 180,000  00 

UnaraHable  cash  included  in  the  Treasurer's  balance  but  not  in  that  of 

the Pubtio  Debt  SUtement 064,773  87 

8,605,218  46 


# 


No.  7.— BALANCES  etanding  to  the  credit  of  DISBURSING  OFFICERS afid  AGENTS 

of  the  UNITED  STATES  Jume  30,  1880. 


Office  in  whloh  deposited. 


Amount 


Treasury  TT.  8.,  TVashington,  D.  C 

Sob-Tnasury  XJ.  8.,  New  York,  N.  Y . . 
Bub-Treasury  XT.  8.,  Baltimore,  If  d  — 
Bob-Treasury  TJ.  8.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . . 

Sub-Treasury  XJ.  8.,  Boston,  if  ass 

Sub-Treasury  17. 8.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

Sub-Treasury  17.  &,  Chicago.  Ill 

Sab-Treasury  T7. 8.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo ... 
Sab-Treasury  T7. 8.,  New  Orleans,  La  . . 
Sab-Treasury  17. 8..  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Depository  U.  8^  Tucson,  Arts 

Kitkmal  Bank  Depositaries 


$1,644,169  27 

18,888,545  87 

210,758  24 

693,411  78 

757, 107  80 

129,128  29 

1,104,670  50 

865,527  78 

807,674  93 

726,635  19 

91,165  95 

8.222,496  33 


28,581,200  03 


No.  9.SUMMART  of  the  TREASURER'S  QUARTERLY  ACCOUNTS  for  the  eervice 
of  the  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  for  the  fiscal  year  im. 

Expenditures  by  the  Treasurer  on  Warrants...* $9,813,888  03 

Expenditures  by  Postmasters.. ^ 20,048,502  16 

Total  expenditures 35,862,450  19 

Balanoe  due  the  United  States  June  30, 1880 2,540,591  43 

Total 38,403,041  62 

Eeoeipts corered  into  the  Tr^nry  by  Warranto 0,641,58a  04 

Eeceipts  by  Postmasters 26,048,502  16 

Total  net  receiptA 35,090,145  20 

Bsiancs  due  the  United  States  .Tuue  30,1879 ^ 2,712,896  42 

Total p, :i8,403,041  62 


PAPKriS  ACCOMTANYIXC   TTIT. 
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No.  H.'-UNAVAILABLE    FUNDS  of  the  GENERAL    TREASURY  and  of  the 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  June  30,  1880. 

The  following  items  were  unavailable  on  June  dO.lSSt'i  ^Ik  : 

On  deposit  with  the  following  States  nnder  the  act  of  June  28,  1836:— 

>tftlne  $955,838  25 

Vermont 009,086  79 

New  Hampshire.. 669,086  79 

Kaasachusetta 1,888,173  58 

Connectiout 764,670  60 

Khodelsland , 382,335  30 

New  York 4,014,520  71 

Fennsrlyania 2,867,514  78 

New  Jersey 764,670  60 

Ohio 2,007,260  34 

Indiana 860,264  44 

Illinois 477,919  14 

Michigan 286,75149 

Delaware 286,751  49 

Maryland 955,838  25 

Tiririnia 2,198,427  99 

North  Carolina 1,433,757  39 

South  Carolina 1,051,422  09 

Georgia 1,051,422  09 

Alabama 669,086  79 

Louisiana 477,919  14 

Miltiasippi 882,835  30 

Tennessee 1,433,757  39 

KentQoky 1,433,757  39 

Missouri 382,835  30 

Arkansas 286,75149 

Total  on  deposit  with  the  States $28, 101, 644  91 

Deficits  and  De&ults,  Branch  Mint,  XT.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  1857  to  1869.  419, 248  84 
Defftult,  Branch  Mint  IT.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Bebellion 7. 27,960  08 

Branch  Mint  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C:,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

BebelUon 82,000  00 

Depository  U.  S.,  Galyeston,  Tex.,  186L  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Bebellion 778  66 

Depository  Xr.S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1866 647  60 

Deficit,  Depository,  U.  S.,  Santa  F4,  If.  Mex.,  1866,  short  in  Bemittanoe 249  90 

FaUure,  Yenangoliational  Bank  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  1866 193,982  67 

First  National  Bank  of  Selma,  Ala.,  1867 34,787  29 

Default,  Sub-Treasury  IT.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  May  and  Whitaker  .  675, 325  22 

Sub-Treasury  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  May  property 5, 566  81 

Defldt,  Sub-Treasury  IT.  S.,  New  York,  1867,  counterfeit  7.30s 8, 750  31 

Defisnlt,Depository  U.S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1867 2,126  U 

Depository  U.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1867 6,900  77 

Depository  U.  Sm  Baltimore,  Md.,  1870 1,196  87 

Deficit,  Treasury  u.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1875 650  61 

Treasury  IT.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1876b i....  655  85 

1,410,561  04 

Total 29,512,206  85 

The  Post-Office  Department  Balance  "subject  to  draft"  is  $2,875,727.04,  of  which  the  following  itenoa 
were  unavailable  on  June  30, 1880,  viz: 

Default,  Sub.Tre4sury  IT.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of 

theRebcUTon 181,164  44 

Depository  U.  S.,  Savannah,  6a.,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Bebellion 205  76 

Depository  IT.  S.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Bebellion    83  86 

Depository  U.  S.,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

Bebellion 6,828  60 

FAilnre,  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  1866 2,801  00 

Total 140,078  0« 

BECAPITULATION. 

General  Treasury  Moneys  unavailable  June  .to,  1880 $20,512,206  85 

Post-Office  Department  Moneys  unavailable  June  30,  1880 40,078  08 

Total  unavailable 29,552,284  91 
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!!••    !•.— ^TUJfBBjB  of  NATIONAL   BANKS   ORGANIZED,   FAILED,  and  in 

VOLUNTARY  LIQUIDATION  to  June  30,  1880. 

The  number  of  HaHonal  Bftnks  which  had  deposited  seourities  for  their  cireulation  to  June  30, 

1S79,WM 2,427 

Organiaeddiixing  the  fiscal  year  1880 58 

Total  nmnber  of  Nattonal  Banks  organised  to  Jane  80, 1880 2,486 

JWOed  to1<v  to  JnlT  1,187» 1 81 

Filled  dniing  the  IbMal  year  1880 6 

Total  nnmber  of  failed  National  Baoks  Jane  30,1880 86 

^Tolontary  Uqoidatlon  prior  to  July  1,1879 278 

went  into  Tolontaryliqaldation  daring  the  fiscal  year  1880 21 

Totalnnmherof  National  Banks  in  Tolontary  liquidation  Jane  30, 1880 207 

Ksmher  of  National  Banks  doing  bnsineas  Jane  80,  IS^ 2,102 

Total. 2,485 


Mo.  IZ.—NATIONAL  BANKS  which  FAILED  duHng  the  fiscal  year  1880. 


Place. 

Stote. 

Title. 

Brattleboro* 

'Vermont 

First  National  Bank. 

BaHer 

PennsylTMiia ............... 

First  National  Bank. 

MTnWn*. «....,.. 

PeansvlTania ........r. 

First  National  Bank. 

lisatiedkr . . . . , 

Indiana 

First  National  Bank. 

Nowvk 

New  Jersey 

First  National  Bank. 

no.  lA.-'NATIONAL  BANKS  wl^cK  u>ent  into    VOLUNTARY  LIQUIDATION 

during  theflioal  year  1880. 


Place. 

State. 

Title. 

Aftoa 

Iowa 

First  National  Bank. 

AnlraTB.  •■-..•  .■.......■•...• 

New  York 

Anbom  City  National  Bank. 
XTnion  National  Bank. 

Illinois 

III-Ij  j-|^ 

llHnnfM     , , 

First  National  Bank. 

BeiUtard. 

Tpdiana 

Bedford  National  Bank. 

ff lilt II  TJlle  ,.,».T,»T-- 

Iowa............ 

FftmiAra'  National  Rank. 

GHda 

New  York 

TSnft  National  Bank. 

Pmt  LedM 

First  National  Bank. 

^"j-™-  "^^^'ftp^* »*■■■■■. ..•.••... 

Wisconsin 

The  National  Bank. 

FnaklfB ,, 

Kentacky 

Alabama 

First  National  Bank. 

fiaiiMfHlo 

Gainesyille  National  Bank. 

New  Jersey... ., 

First  National  Bank. 

KsitlMlnirff 

Illinois 

Fanners'  National  Bank. 

j^^^Tr     »  ^  ••■■"••••■■■•■■■•• 

Ohio 

Mancheiiter  National  Bank. 

VflBphfs  .. 

Tennessee 

Fourth  National  Bank. 

'M~rtdalf» .. 

PennffvlYanla 

Itrst  National  Bai^ 

mftfvVmr 

Pennsylyania 

First  National  Bank. 

1ff**lnfgh^ 

't'ennMsee .................. 

If  AflhiuiinA*  National  Bank. 

The  National  Bank. 

ikn  Tnacfaoo 

Gslifomia 

The  National  Gold  Bank  and  Tnut  Col 

•Wnm^mtA 

iiinneflota 

If echftfiics'  National  Bank. 

• 
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N^*  t.'i.-^'^FMf  IXMif.  nVTYnH^mt^cA  »p9naHdcoWTtedf^'9mNATt02f  ALB  AXES 
by  the  rUEASl  lii:U  Of  iillC  CMTEI)  STATES  for  the  Jim»l  year$  from  1*>4  tm 


Fiscal  year. 


iw;o, 

1«C7. 

18G0. 
1870. 
1S71. 
1S73. 
1«73. 
mi. 
1875. 
Ijr78. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


On  circulatioD.  I    On  deposiU. 


$53. 
2,100. 

2,m, 

2, 940. 
2,ft57, 

2.  WO. 
2.8^7, 
3. 193, 
3,333, 

3.  404, 
3,2JJ3, 
3,  OUl, 
2,900. 
2.048, 
3,  cod, 
3,153, 


Total I  45,941,1«1 


103  32 
247  69 
7K>  30 
(Oa  78 
343  07 
410  73 
744  13 
021  CO 
570  03  ! 
ISO  13 
4K3  11 
450  V9 
70a  76 
057  53 
047  08 
G47  10 
035  63 


\ 


105. 

2,033, 
2,050, 
l',504, 
2,614, 
2,614. 
2,*iy2, 
3,120. 
3.  lOG, 
3,200, 
3.614. 
3,5<i'., 
3.451, 
3,273, 

3.  :iOd. 

4.058, 


on  87 

536  m 

102  77 
ItiO  00 
143  44 
5&3  68 
707  CI 
840  K5 
084  37 
500  20 
1»67  72 
265  30 
129  <U 
065  3K 
11174 
668  00 
7J0  61 


OfioiplML 


♦IS* 

400, 

306, 
312, 
375, 
Btt, 
380, 
454. 
400. 

■      ?W7. 

;      632, 

,     ceo, 

860. 
401, 
379, 


47,703,404  11 


432  07 
251  1ft 

047  74 
881  86 
Tftir 
018  « 
062  » 
293  13 
866  S7 
891  51 

048  03 
417  7» 
206  16 
784  90 
296« 
020  61 
434  19 


TotiO. 


5.146, 
ik«4«.«9«B 

5.Ja4.«MS 
5. 940. 474  •» 
<»  17«^  lU  67 
lv7M.M9«r 

7.604. Mi  K 

7,«m49t  m 

7. 105. 134  94 
7.220,221  M 

7,oia,7«7ii 
^7Ua8« 

7,  Ml,  739  41 


6,716.903  91  109.961, Mi  » 

I 


No.  le.—BOXDS  and  STOCKS  of  the  INDIAK  TRVST  FVM)  im  CVSTOJ^T 
TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Jnne  30,  1880,  nnder  ^mei^f 
lb76. 


tt. 


ClAMof  Bonds. 


IUgUt«red.         Coopoa. 


State,  Railwcy,  and  Caned  Bonds. 


$8,390  17 


ArkansM:  FiindedD«bt 

Florida:  Stat«  Stocka 

Isdiao*:  Wabaali  and  Erie  Canal  Bonda 

Loniaiana:  State  Stocks 

If arvland :  State  Stock* 

Korth  CnroHnft:  State  Stncka 

Sonth  Carolina :  Stat<»  Stocks ' 

Tennessee:  State  St<»ck8 j      191.066  06| 

Tennessee :  KashrilW  and  Chattanoo^  Rathvad  Bonds  . .  J 

Virginia:  State  Stocks * 

Tirclnia :  Chesapeake  and  Oklo  Canri  Bonds 


$168,000  00 

132,000  00 

6,000  00 

37,000  00 


192,000  00 
125,000  60 
144,000  60 

512.009  00 

*Hl.8ft0  60 

13,000  00 


United  Statet  Bond: 

Loan  of  Jill  V  and  Ancnat,  1801 '  W>o  00 

Pacifiu  ICailway  Boiids,sisfs I      WO. 000  00 

Fnnded  Loan  of  1881, 5  i>er  cent !  2.188,900  00 


ToUl. 


1;  009, 410,881   1,910^809  09 


♦188. 
132. 

87. 

W. 
K5v 


IT 


ftU. 


S8i 

909  9i 


tUK.909«» 
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fi^.i:i.--f^E\ir.iSSl\iLJ)irrYas%faincdui^nandroUrctcdfivmNATlONiiLBA)aa 
by  the  Ti:/'USl  liJCU  Ol'  TUIC  UMTKJ)  STATKS  for  the  fitoal  year$  from  1^64  tm 


Fiscal  year. 


uc:.. 

1M8.. 
18G9. 
1870., 
1871.. 
1S72. 
1«73. 
1€?4. 
1S75.. 
1P7B., 

1877., 
1878.. 
1879., 
1880., 


On  circulatioD. 


$53. 

it».i, 

2,100. 

2,940. 
2,fti7, 
2,D4^ 
2,9^7. 
S.l»3. 
3,353. 
3,  404. 
3,2S3, 
3, 091. 
2,9f»0. 
2,0I«, 
3.  Oi>I». 
3,1^3. 


103  32 
i'47  59 
TW  30 
lUG  78 
343  07 
41G  73 
744  13 
021  C9 
570  03 
180  13 
4K3  II 
450  }9 
795  76 
957  53 
047  08 
047  16 
C35  G3 


^ft 


1 


^ 


Total 45,941,161 


On  deposits. 


$93. 

1.0'^7, 

2.C33, 
2.050, 
2.564. 
2, 6U, 
2.614. 

3.120. 
3.190. 
3, 209, 
.1.614. 
3,  ."tU'*, 
3.451, 
3,  273, 
3,  :;09, 
4.058, 


911  87 
536  86 
102  77 
l»i0  M 
143  44 
553  M 
767  61 
840  80 
984  37 
569  29 
9G7  72 
265  39 
129  04 
mo  3K 

in  74 

668  90 
7J0  61 


OfiOipfML 


$l8,4»f7 
133,351  ]» 
406,  947  74 
321.881  M 
306,781  r 
312, 918  « 
375, 962  26 
886,292  U 
389,860  37 
454, 891  SI 
469.048  02 
?i07,417  7» 
632.296  16 
6G0.784  90 
Se0,290  8i 
401.920  61 
379,434  19 


47,703,404  11     0,716.903 


l«M6,«lf  S 

^64«.00*  S3 

S.liM.iiNB 
5.  UQ,  474  m 
•»1^1S4C7 

7,ftO<iftM 

7,Mi.4M  m 

7.  MS,  134  M 
7.2291.221  M 
7.  Oil,  767  a 

(ntsM  «7 

7,«*Lm  A 


K0,Ml,4«tt 


No.  ie.—BOXDS  and  STOCKS  ofiht  INDIAN  TRUST  FVNDU  CCSTOlfT^0k§ 
TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  June  30,  1880,  tm^tr  ^mei^f  /m»M, 
lb76. 


CUm  of  Bonds. 


BsgUtored.   •      Coopon. 


State,  JtaUwoy,  and  Canal  Bonds. 


$8,S50  17 


Arkanaaa:  Funded  Dsbt 

llorlda :  State  Stocks 

Indian*:  Wabash  and  £ri«  Canal  Bonds 

Louisiana:  State  Stocks 

Harvland:  State  Stocks 

Korth  Carolina:  State  Stocks 

Son th  Carolina:  State  Stocks 

Tennessee:  State  St«»eks ;      191.066  061 

Tennessee:  NashrilW and  Chattanoo;pi  RAihvad  Bonds  ...* 

Virginia  :  State  Stocks 

Tlr^nia:  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Bonds 


1168.000  00 

132.000  00 

«,0M00 

37,000  00 


United  States  Bonds, 


"Loan  of  July  and  Anxnst,  1801 . . 
Pacitlc  Uj)il\ray  Bonds.  si\es  .... 
landed  Loan  of  1881, 5  per  cent. 

Total 


192,000  00 
125,000  00 
144.000  00 
512,000  00 
ftf'l.HOO  00 
15,000  00 


WW)  00    

210.000  00    

S,188,900  00  I I  tim 


916K. 
132. 

37. 


n 


an.' 
m. 

M.1 


.■m  ■  t. 


tOei,416i,88|i  I, •10^060  00 


KEPOET   OP  THE   SECRETARY   OP  THE  TREASURY. 
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No.  20*-'UyiTED  STATES  CURRENCY  of  each  ISSUE  and  DENOMINATION 
ISSUED,  REDEEMED,  and  OUTSTANDING  at  the  CLOSE  of  the  FISCAL  YEARS 
1879  and  IbtiO. 

OLD  DEMAND  NOTES. 
[Issue  began  August  26, 1861,  and  oea«ed  March  5, 1862.] 


DcKDomination. 


5« 

lOB 

20b 

Total 


Total  issued. 


$31,800,000.00 
20. 030, 000  00 
18,200,000  00 


Redeemed  to 
Juno  30. 1879. 


$21,775,725  00 
20,007,425  00 
18, 185, 380  00 


60,030,000  00 


59,968,530  00 


Outstandine   i  Redeemed  to     Outstandins 
June  30,  1879.  j  June  30,  1880.  ,  Juno  30, 1880. 


$24, 275  00 
22, 575  00 
14.620  00 


61,470  00 


$21, 775, 880  00 
20, 007, 665  00 
18,185,480  00 


59, 969, 025  00 


$24,120  00 
22, 335  CO 
14, 520  00 


60,975  00 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES,  NEW  ISSUE, 
[lasae  began  April  2. 1862,  and  ceased  April  19, 1869.] 


Deaiomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1879. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30,  1880. 

Outatanding 
June  30, 1880. 

i« , 

$28,351,848  00 

34,071,128  00 

101,000,000  00 

118,010,000  00 

102, 920. 000  00 

30,055,200  00 

40,000,000  00 

58,986,000  00 

155,928,000  00 

$27, 492, 607  85 
33,360,161  40 
99, 106, 196  75 

U2, 053, 503  00 
98, 285, 667  00 
29, 441. 500  00 
39, 078, 990  00 
58, 367, 600  00 

155, 115, 500  00 
135,000  00 

$858,650  15 

710,966  60 

1.893,803  25 

5.956,497  00 

4,634,333  00 

613, 610  00 

921, 010  00 

618, 500  00 

812,500  00 

$27,510,430  45 
83,886,228  80 
99,874,070  75 

112,468,929  00 
98,702,481  00 
29,497,485  00 
89, 175, 190  00 
58,480,000  00 

155,258,500  00 
135,000  00 

$840,917  55 

664,899  20 

1,625^929  25 

5,541,071  00 

4,217,519  00 

557,715  00 

824,810  00 

506,000  00 

669,500  00 

28 ............ 

5s 

Ids 

90a 

50i 

lOOs - 

500a • 

1  000b  

TTnknowB  ............. 

Dednct  for  naknowii 
denotninatioma  dea- 
troyed  in  tha  Chi- 
oaso  Are  ............ 

17, 019;  870  00 
135,000  00 

15,468,36100 
135,000  00 

Total 

669,321,676  00 

652,436,806  00 

16, 884, 870  00 

653,988,315  00 

15,333,36100 

UNITED  STATES  NOTES,  ISSUE  OF  1869. 


[Issue  began  October  19, 1869,  and  ceased  July  25, 1874.] 


Denomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  30,  1879. 

Redeemed  to 
Juno  30,  1880. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1880. 

la 

$42,456,812  00 
50,511,920  00 
50,581,760  00 
85,221,240  00 
73, 1^  400  00 

$41,217,70175 
48, 767. 121  00 
37, 828, 425  25 
54. 696. 916  00 
AR  77ft  am  00 

$1,239,110  25 

1.744.799  00 
12,753,334  75 
30. 524, 824  00 
29. 386, 350  00 

5. 239. 800  00 
10, 780. 870  00 

640, 500  00 
27, 951. 000  00 

$41. 539, 144  05 
40.331,892  20 
89, 908,  845  75 
58, 053. 655  00 
40. 774. 294  00 
25, 743, 180  00 
27, 600, 580  00 
44,341,500  00 
68, 028,  000  00 
805.000  00 

$917,667  95 

1, 180, 027  80 

10, 582, 914  25 

27. 167.  585  00 

2« 

5s    

lOs 

20b 

26. 388. 106  00 

50n 

30,  200,  000  00  1     24. 900. 110  00 

4. 456. 820  00 

100* 

5C0M 

37, 104, 000  00 
44,  WW,  000  00 
79, 700, 000  00 

26. 314, 130  00 

44, 249,  500  00 

51, 740, 000  00 

865,000  00 

9,404,420  00 
548, 500  00 

1  oOOa 

11. 672. 000  00 

TTnknowii  .••«••••••••• 

* 

Deduct  for  uuluiown 
dvnomlnations    den- 
truyed  iu   the  Cbi- 

CarO      fllV     ......■•..wr 

120, 2d9, 178  00 
865,000  00 

92, 408, 041  00 
865.000  00 

Total 

493, 828, 132  00 

L 

374, 423, 954  00     119, 404, 178  00 

402,285,09100     91,543,04100 

1 

PAPEBS   ACCOMPANTING  THE 
..  aO.—CyiTED  STATES  CUBREXC  T.  .fr.-Contiinied 

rXITED  STATES  NOTES,  ISSIK  OF  ISTI. 
I  luup  liFgip  July  \i,  \fH.  Mil  tntrA  SrpleRilxr  13,  li':.i.| 


ToUl  luafd. 


.    Jua<'  M,  lirA. 


n,!ni.M)Vi-  &7,i3o,i>iun 


UKITCD  STATIS  SOTES.  1B5UE  OF  1»7S. 
IlHiulwc«i'>il7ai.inS.>Bd«iMMlJaM»>.  iWI9.\ 


IMKIDCdU. 

Ju«  ».  >K.. 

JooeJU.  IW*. 

Juno  JU.  liM. 

tX.i\Z.OM  w 

*I0.BM,333  W 

l*,;.ii.T«M 

Kb.  R34.  AM  to 

J.HM.wmoi) 

13.  na,  WW  00 

11.  MS,  nt  w 

x,  sua  01)  I    mw).  Sou  (»  I    1^  Ml  H*  M 


<».(NXI00i    N,lll7,Tlfl«>)     IV  J.  TTtI,  3S1  M      M,3II,U«  M  |l<N,«Ha*  M 


FMITED  STATES  NOTES,  IBSDE  OF  1878. 
[iMue  iMgu  Fcbruu;  14,  me,  ud  (till  canUnuca.) 


'1,078  00  ,  tSls.STi  00  |\s:i,.'A-.  00  ,  |12..'il:t.i>''i  on  t%74<.:i:>>i  :!>i  lO.rn 

i»!ouO  00      Ztoim  M     t!km.4.>  »a      ti',:ri,\ u     l.iuijiV,  VI  vi.rr: 

m.iKMiOo!    174.o7:.go     D,  Hi.-,,  Oi". ««  M,iknm»io  Ol     U-Ji-i.UVi  .'.1  ji.t: 

.*........     ^j.^^l^iK,  Sl.Kill.WUW      l.Mi8,i.aiug  »,■* 

3,2:111.  £30  OD  I      4,MM.Ii»ll  III)  I      2!);.r4:>  IM  4.  > 

7.U1.40UUU  Iu.73l,:inop  '      74i;:w)aii.  •,■■ 


n  00        IM.TM  oil 

io'oo '"ioJ.oi'o  «; 


OSITED  STATES  NOTES,  ISSCE  OF  IBM. 
flMuglMSuUuchie,  1HK«.  iind<ili1lc<>ntitiui'9.1 


I 


Jun.'  3u.imo.  JuH-W 
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nm.90.^UyiTED  STATES  CUEREXCT,  ^c— Cunlinued. 

OKX-YEAR  NOTES  OF  1863. 
[1mm  b«esa  Febnury  4, 1884,  and  oMMd  June  1, 1864.1 


Dtaeounfttioa. 

* 

ToUl  issued' 

BMleeiuexl  to 
June  30, 1878. 

OatatandiojK 
June  30, 1879. 

Kedeemed  to 
Juue  30,  1880. 

OuUUading 
Juuu30,1880. 

lOi 

$6,300,000 

16,440.000 

8.240,000 

13,640.000 

16, 190, 105 

16,418,560 

8.231,300 

13,630,800 

90 

#9,895 

21,440 

8,700 

9,200 

$6,100,685 

16. 419, 760 

8, 231, 500 

13,631,200 

1)0 

$9,315 

Mi 

20,240 

Mi 

8,500 

Mi 

8,800 

TTalrnA vn  ............. 

-•.••••••.••.• 

mdnct  for  unknowii 
dnooiiBfttiflBA  Am* 

fcnoved      -■-. ........ 

40,235 
00 

46,855* 
00 

Total 

44,520.000 

44,470,855 

49,145 

44, 473, 235 

46,765 

TWaYBAB  NOTES  OF  1863. 
Ilwae  begu  ICareli  16, 1864,  and  ceased  Ufky  30, 1864.] 


PtnOBiinaUon. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
Jane  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
Jtme  30, 1879. 

Redeemed  to 
June  80, 1880. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1860. 

86» 

$6,800,000 
9,680.000 

$6, 701, 400 
9,674,600 

$8,600 
5,400 

$6,792,200 
9. 675, 100 

$7,800 

1668 

4,000 

Total 

16,480.000 

16,466,000 

14,000 

16,467,300 

12,700 

SOa 

lodi 


xfakatomu 


TWaTEAB  COUPON  NOTES  OF  1863. 
[lasae  began  January  12, 1864,  and  ceased  April  20, 1864.] 


Dsdoot  for  mlmown 
diominaUona 
troyed 


Total. 


Total  loaned. 


$5,905,600 
H.  484. 400 
40,302,000 
89,308.000 


Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 


$5,903,000 
14,475.300 
40,800,500 
89;  287, 000 
10,500 


150,000,000 


149,070.300 


OutstMiding  I  Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879.  |  June  30, 1880. 


$2,600 
9,100 
1.500 

21,000 


34,200 


10,500 


$5,903,050 
14. 475, 600 
40, 300, 500 
89, 2i>7, 000 
10,500 


23,700 


140, 976, 650 


Outstanding 
June  30, 1880. 


$2,550 

8,800 

1,500 

21,000 


33,850 


10,500 


23,350 


BtDomiaaiioii. 


10s 

aoa 

saa 

lOOs 
fiOOs 


Total. 


COMPOUNDINTEREST  NOTEa 
(laaue  began  June  9, 1864,  and  ceased  July  24,  1866.] 


Totel  issued. 


$23,285,200 
30, 125, 840 
60. 824.000 
45, 094, 400 
67. 840, 000 
30.420.000 


Redeemed  to 
Juue  30. 1870. 


$23, 247, 050 
30, 006. 990 
CO,  732,  850 
45.  U44,  600 
67, 830,  000 
39, 413,  000 


266;595,440|       200,384,790 


^■« 


Outstanding 
June  30, 1879. 


$38,150 
58,850 
91,150 
49,  500 
10,000 
7,000 


Redeemed  to 
Juue  30,  1880. 


$23,249,760 
30, 071, 270 
CO,  737, 700 
45,  049, 400 
C7, 831, 000 
30.413,000 


260,660 


266.352,130 


Outstanding 
June  30. 1880. 


$35^446 

54,570 
80,300 
45,000 
15,000 
7,000 


243,310 
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Wo.  fiO,— UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY,  ^c— Continood, 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY.  FIRST  ISSUE. 
[Issue  began  Aagnst  21, 1862,  and  ceased  Hay  27, 1863.*] 


Denomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1870. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1880. 

Outstandint: 
June  30, 1880. 

5 cents  ............... 

$2, 242, 889  00 
4.115,378  00 
5,225,696  00 
8, 631, 672  00 

$1, 214, 047  00 
2,870,501  96 
4,185,321  21 
7,659,182  69 

$1,028,841  10 

1, 244, 876  04 

1,040,374  79 

972,489  31 

$1,214,379  20 
2,871,053  25 
4,185,898  56 
7, 660, 135  99 

$1,028,509  60 

1,344,224  75 

1,039,797  44 

97L536  01 

10  cents 

25 cents  ............... 

50  cents 

Toal 

20, 215, 635  00 

15, 929, 053  70 

4,280,58124 

15.931.467  00      4  2ft4.  IIK  nn 

■ 

*  From  Jane  4, 1806,  to  September  21, 1866,  there  wore  issoed  and  sold  as  specimena  of  this  iwae  $23,175. 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY,  SECOND  ISSUE. 
[Issue  began  October  10, 1863,  and  ceased  February  23, 1867.] 


Denomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
Juno  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  80, 1879. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1880. 

Outstandine 
June  30. 1880. 

5 cents  ............... 

$2,794,826  10 
6, 176, 084  30 
7, 648, 341  25 
6, 545, 232  00 

$2,095,552  61 
5, 263, 017  69 
6,901,702  43 
5,793,438  10 

$699,273  49 
913,066  61 
740,638  82 
751,793  90 

$2,095,883  60 
5.263,409  67 
6, 902, 140  78 
5,793,990  05 

$608,942  50 
912,674  68 
746.200  47 

10  cents  ............... 

25 cents  ............... 

fiO  cents  .....••••••••.. 

751  241  05 

Total 

23,164,483  65 

20,053,710  83 

8,110,772  82 

20,055,425  00 

8,109,058  65 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY,  THIRD  ISSUE. 
[Issue  began  December  5, 1864,  and  ceased  April  16, 1869.] 


(       Denomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  30, 1870. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1880. 

OutstaadiBff 
June  30,1880. 

Scents  ...........a... 

$601,923  90 

657,002  75 

16, 976, 134  50 

1,352  40 

31, 143, 188  75 

36,735,426  50 

$511,440  52 

524,322  03 

15,920,430  48 

75  22 

80,235,395  98 

35,917,353  65 

$90,483  38 
132,680  72 
1,055,704  02 
1,277  18 
007, 792  77 
818,072  95 

$511, 503  78 

524,417  61 

15,922,410  58 

75  22 

30,237,649  76 

35,923,220  15 

$00,420  12 

132,585  24 

1,053,723  83 

L  277  18 

5  oadIs  ....••......•.. 

10  cents  ....•>■•.>..... 

1 5 cents  ............... 

25 (lents  ............... 

905,638  08 
812.206  35 

50  cents  ............... 

Total 

86,115,028  80 

83,109,017  78 

3,000,011  02 

83,  U9, 277  00 

2;  995,751  80 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY,  FOURTH  ISSUE. 
[Issue  began  July  14, 1809,  and  ceased  February  16, 1875.] 


Denomination. 

Total  issued. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 

Outstanding 
June  80, 1879. 

Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1880. 

Outstandinff 
June  30,  im. 

10 c<>nts  ............... 

$34,940,960  00 

5,304,216  00 

58,922,256  00 

77,399,600  00 

$33,542,118  82 

5. 053, 282  00 

57,856,050  75 

76,247,075  90 

32,000  00 

$1,398,84118 

250,934  00 

1,066,205  25 

1, 152. 521  10 

$33,553,017  86 

5,059,734  17 

57,878,810  92 

76,285,27145 

32,000  00 

$1,387,942  14 

15 cents  ...........a... 

244,481  83 

25 cents  ............... 

1,048,445  08 

50  cents  ............... 

1, 114, 328  55 

ITnViiowil  .....•.••.••• 

Deduct  for  unknown 
denominations     de> 
stMJved. ........■•>.. 

3,868,504  63 
32,000  00 

3.795,197  80 
82,000  00 

Total 

176,667,032  00 

172,730,627  47 

8,836,604  53 

172, 803, 834  40 

8, 763, 197  60 
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No.  ^O.—UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY,  ^c— Concluded. 

FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY,  FIFTH  ISSUE. 

[Isme  began  February  26, 1874,  and  ceased  February  15, 1876.] 


Denomination. 

Total  iuaed. 

Redeemed   to 
June  30, 1879. 

Ontstanding 
June  30, 1879. 

Redeemed  to 
Jane  30. 1880. 

Outstandiog 
Jane  30, 1880. 

If  eenta 

$10,989,900  00 

iio  4'>7  onn  aa 

$,-•62, 839  61 
750,  :M>2  44 

$to;462,905  22 
.15  415^.'t2a  R8 

$528.994  78 

070.870  12 

2$  carta     .,..rT.r--rr-x-r 

30, 092, 000  00       3."i,  XVl,  007  .'iC 
6, 580, 000  00         0, 21)9, 491  55 

50 cents  ............... 

280, 508  45         G,  'MA,  948  25  I        2XL  O.'il  7& 

1, 438, 716  65 

Total 

62,661,900  00 

61. 0.'i9. 150  50       1  «)t>  740  rwi  !    fii  %>:i  ift.1  :ir> 

RECAPITULATION. 


laana. 


CM  Deaiand  Note*  — 
United  States  Notes. . . 
One  and  two  year  Notes 

ofiao 

Coapoond  Interest 

Notes 

Jrartinnal  Correnoy . . . 

Total 


Total  issued. 


Face  value  of  ,^Sr*'S!lini?'"'   Redeemed  to 
notes  redeemed'^  ^'l  .Uvii  2r«. '  J»»no  30,   1880, 1  n..*-»«.wi:.»« 
to  June  30,      ^Ti"i??*w^,   as  shown  by     P"tstajidiu« 
1880  (see  State.     " '  t?!?' ?^L  '  cash 


ment  No.  19). 


June  30. 1880. 


$60,030,000  00     $59,969,027  50 
1, 579, 556, 947  00 1, 232, 924, 894  00 

211, 000, 000  00|    210, 917, 185  00 

266,595,440  00!  266,352,130  00. 
368, 724. 079  45,  353, 149. 374  67! 


$2  50*  $59. 969, 025  00*    $60, 975  00 
49. 963  00  1, 232, 874. 981  00  346, 681, 010  00 


210, 017, 185  00    82, 815  00 


266, 352, 130  00    243, 310  00 
16, 187  92  358, 133, 186  75!  15, 590, 892  70 


2, 485, 905, 466  45  2, 123, 312, 611  17 


66, 153  42  2, 123, 246, 457  75  362, 659, 008  70 


nm.  ^t.^SILVER  CERTIFMIATESy   ISSUED,    REDEEMED,  and  OUTSTAXD^ 

ING,  hy  SERIES  and  DENOMINATIONS. 


Ssriea  and  denomination. 


Issued. 


Daring  fiscal    To  June  30, 
year.  1880. 


Its 


&irMr^l878. 


IMa 


Us 


Aerieto/ 1880. 


Total 


$1,927,000 
1,890,000 
1, 195, 000 
1, 449, 000 
750,000 
2,727,000 


80,000 


$2,094,000 
1,986,000 
1, 340, 000 
1, 930, 000 
3, 018, 000 

10. 570, 000 


80,000 


Redeemed. 


During  fiscal '  To  itune  30, 
year.        \        1880. 


$23,490 
10,540 
11,050 
20,100 
20,500 
98,000 


$26,660 

11,120 

11,050 

25,400 

1, 788,  500 

6, 781, 000 


Outstanding 
June  30, 1880. 


$2,067,340 
1, 074, 880 
1.328,950 
1,  OOi,  600 
1,229,500 
3, 789, 000 


80,000 


10, 018, 000 


21.018,000 


183,680.   8,643,730 


12, 374, 270 


!!•.  %9.-^8ILVEE  CERTIFICATES,  ISSUED,  REDEEMED,  and  OUTSTAND- 
ING, at  the  several  OFFICES  of  ISSUE. 


Offee  by  wbicb  issned. 


Redeemed. 


Daring  fiscal 
year. 


To  June  30,  i  During flscxd    To  June  30, 
1880.         I        year.        !        1880. 


Outstanding. 


TreasoTT  United  States,  Wash- 
iB^um  I 

Sab-Twasnry  Uniterl  Stat«i,  ' 
N>w  York I 

SutB-Treasurv-  United  States,  | 
simt  FnuieisGo i 

Total 


$5, 905, 000 

1, 022. 000  I 

i 

3,091,000  I 


$6, 8fi0, 000  • 
1.368,000 
12,800,000 


10,018,000  >      21,018,000 


$65,080  i 

12,550  I 

100,050  I 


183,680 


$65,220 
79,300 
8,499.210  i 
8, 043. 730 


$C,  784. 780 
1.288,700 
4, 300, 790 

12. 374, 270 


J9  Ab 
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Wo.  2Z.SEFEK'TffIRTY NOTES,  ISSUED,  REDEEMED,  and  OUTSTAXDIXG, 


Issue. 


July  17,1861... 
Auji^unt  15, 1864 
June  15, 1865... 
July  15, 1863... 

Total.... 


Total  issued. 


$140, 094, 750 
299,992,500 
331. 000. 000 
199, 000, 000 


970, 087, 250 


Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1879. 


$140, 078, 150 
299.033,800 
330, 963, 050 
198, 943, 100 


Eedeeroed 

during  fiscal 

year. 


$1,150 

400 

1,100 


Redeemed  to 
June  30, 1880. 


$140, 078. 150 
299.  934, 950 
330,  903. 450 
198, 941. 200 


OutetAndin;; 
JuueSO.  1880. 


$16,600 
57,  550 
:i6.  550 
55,800 


909, 918, 100 


2.650 


969,  920, 750 


166,500 


KOTK.— The  public  debt  statement  shows  $144,900  7.308  of  1864  and  1865  outstanding  on  Jnno  30, 1880. 
being  $5,000  less  than  the  above,  an  error  having  occun*ed  whereby  an  amount  of  $5,000,  detluctcd  as 
redeemed  in  August.  1868,  the  settlement  of  which  was  after  wants  Suspended,  was  again  deducted 
when  the  suspension  was  removed. 

No.  24..— COUPONS  from  UNITE  J)  STATES  BONDS  PAID  during  the  peal  year 

1880,  cUusified  by  LOASS. 


Title  of  Loan.' 


Amount. 


lA>an  of  February.  1661 

Oregon  War  Debt 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861. 

6.20s  of  1862 

Loan  of  1863  (81s) 

10.408  of  1864, 

6.20s  of  Jime.  1864 

5-20sof  1865 

Consols  of  1865 

Consols  of  1867 

Consols  of  1868 

Funded  Loan  of  1881 

Funde<lIx)anof  1891 

Funded  Loan  of  1907 


$239, 847  00 

57,090  00 

3,260,898  00 

1.00    00 

1.  064, 162  50 

89,972  50 

1,160  50 

1.804  50 

37, 519  50 

265,953  00 

207,688  50 

12. 267, 496  45 

3. 978,  595  .^6 

10, 006, 413  85 


ToUl r I  31,479,603  86 


Wo.  ^S.—CHECKS  for  QUARTERLY  INTEREST  on  the  FUNDED  LOANS  of  the 
UNITED  STATES  ISSUED,  PAID,  and  OUTSTANDING. 


Funded  Loan 
'       of  1881; 
36,937  Checks 
issued. 

Funded  Loan 
of  1891; 

45,440Checks 
issued. 

Funded 
Loan  of  1007; 
214,550Cheokfl 

issued. 

Amount  of  Checlis  outstanding  July  1,1879 

Amount  of  Checks  issued  durin£f  the  Hscsl  vear ............ 

$124,339  22 
14, 016, 454  37 

$129,  887  67 
7, 557,  039  00 

#28,930  67 
19.145.882  67 

Pnifl  liv  Ti'ertRurrr  Tnit»Ml  StiitcH  W^aHhinsrt«»n 

14, 140,  703  59 

7, 686, 926  67 

10, 174, 813  84 

327, 667  95 

ft.  053,  368  88 

1,876,824  2t 

1,419,575  89 

279, 477  37 

319,  279  92 

94.608  11 

46.  300  60 

8, 0S5  62 

20, 822  50 

Hi, 417  43 

4,  825, 003  31 

1, 6(J7,  643  94 

4(»2,  554  68 

199.  900  20 

127,  094  95 

109. 313  65 

37,  917  39 

75,  226  98 

5,436  50 

243  965  61 

raid  by  A9$!st;iMt  Trcasurei-s  Uuittd  State's— New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  . . . 
Cincinnati... 

Chicara 

Saint  Louis.. 
New  Orleans. 
San  Francisco 

13, 158, 243  50 

2, 472,  529  00 
1,077.530  50 
212,586  00 
467.053  50 
794.  542  00 
197,  620  50 
292,  079  00 
125, 168  00 

Totnl  p.iin 

14,052,011  08 

7, 564,  509  03 

19, 041, 317  61 

Amount  outdtnudiui;  J  tine  30. 1880 .......................... 

88,782  51  i       122.417  64 

133, 495  73 

f         '                                             ■       ..        ■ . — — — — 

1 
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no.  %%.— UNITED  STATES  BONDS  purchased  for  the  SrXKrKG  FUND  during  ihs 
Jhcal  year  18^0,  showing  the  AMOUNT  PAW  far  PKINCIPAL,  INTEREST,  AND 
PREMIUM. 


Title  of  loan. 

Coupon. 

Begi8t«red. 

Principal. 

Interest  ac- 
crued to 
dateofpur- 
chaae. 

Netpremiam. 

Loan  of  FebmaTy,  1861 

fWnvoD  War  Debt 

$621,000 

202,550 

12,465,700 

5, 152, 450 

20, 845, 050 

950,000 

$2,216,000 

$2,837,000 
202,550 
32,  064, 250 
12,  797, 150 
23, 575, 450 
1,500,000 

$47, 540  20 
3,662  66 
518, 148  79 
213, 179  20 
130, 349  36 
10, 191  74 

$74. 161  95 
8.273  03 

Loan  of  Jaly  and  Aagust,  1861 . 
Loan  of  1883  (81») 

19, 698, 550 

7, 644, 700 

2, 730, 400 

550,000 

1, 876, 085  04 
549.086  18 

fuulwl  Loan  of  1881 

662,206  97 

FnndMl  T>nn  of  1907 . 

125,568  96 

Totalrrrr-T 

40,236,760 

82, 739, 650 

72, 076, 400 

923,07194 

2.796.320  42 

Wo.  97. —TOTAL  amount  of  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  RETIRED  for  the  SINKING 

FUND. 


TUleof  Loan. 


ofFebmaiy,  1861 

OreiEOB  War  Pebt 

Lean  of  Joly  and  Angnat,  1861 


How  retired. 


Fnrohaaed 

do... 

do... 


s^aosofuos 


•f  1883(818)... 

l«^teofl864  

»>20a  of  March,  1S04. 


5-»B  of  Jane,  1864 


Meaofl865. 


Cenaola  of  1865. 


ofl8G7. 


Ceaao*!*  of  1B88. 


Fondod  Loan  of  1881 . 
Foadcd  Loan  of  1907. 


Aggregate 


PnrobAsed 
Redeemed  , 

Total. 

Purcbaaed 

Redeemed 

do... 


Porcbosed. 
Redeemed  . 

Total. 

Pnrobaaed. 
Redeemed  . 

Total. 

PorchfMed, 
Redeemed  . 

Total. 

Pnrobaaed. 
Redeemed. 

Total, 

Purcbaaed. 
Redeemed . 

Total. 

Purchased , 
do.... 


Total  pnrcbased 
Total  redeemed . 


To  June  30, 

1879. 


During  fiscal - 
year. 


To  June  30. 
1880. 


$24. 029. 150 
29,960,850 


53,990,000 


861,600 


18,  356, 100 
U,  067, 550 


29,423.650 


$2,  837. 000 

202,550 

32, 064, 250 


100 


100 


12, 797, 150 
676,050 


150 


150 


16,  866. 150 
1,078,850 


18,840,000 


48,166,150 
31,350 


48,197,600 


32, 115. 600 
16,750 


3iO 


350 


32, 131, 850 


2,213,800 
8,600 


2,222,400 


23, 575, 450 
1,500,000 


$2,837,000 

202,550 

32,064,250 


24,028,160 
29,060,950 


142, 108, 5.50 
43, 057, 900 


185,  ;66, 450 


72, 076, 400 
676,650 


63, 990, 100 

12, 797, 150 
676,050 
361,600 

18,356,100 
11,087,700 


29,428,800 


16, 806, 150 
1, 974, 200 


18, 840. 350 


48,166,150 
31,350 


48, 197, 600 


32, 115, 600 
15,750 


32,131,350 


2, 213, 800 
8,600 


2, 222, 400 


23, 575, 450 
1.500,000 


215, 084, 950 
43,  TM,  550 


73, 653, 050  I   268, 819. 500 
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No.  99.— TOTAL  amount  of  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  RETIRED  from  March  IL 

/  1869,  to  June  30,  1880. 


Title  of  Loan. 

How  retired. 

Rate 
of  inter- 
eat. 

From  March  11, 
1860,  to  June 
30, 1879. 

During  fis- 
cal year. 

To  Juno  30, 
1880. 

Loan  of  Febraarr,  1861 

Furcbased  ....... 

PurchAsed 

Kedeemed 

Total 

PereL 
6 

6 
6 

$2, 837, 000 

$2,837,000 

Oregon  War  Debt 

202,550 

202,550 
200,750 

$200,750 

*  ' 

200,750 

202,550 

403,300 

Pnrcbased 

Pnrobased 

Redeemed 

C<mTerted 

Total 

6 

6 
6 
6 

LoMi  of  Jnly  and  Angnst,  1861 . . 

32,064>250 

32.064,250 

ft.208ofl862 

67, 155, 850 

430, 122, 250 

27, 091, 000 

57,155,850 

430, 131, 350 

27,091,000 

9,100 

514, 360, 100 

9,100 

514.378.200 

Pnrcbased 

Pnrobased 

Kedeemed 

Converted 

Total 

6 

G 
6 
6 

Loan  of  1863  (8l8) 

12, 797, 150 

12, 797, 150 

5>20s  of  Haroh,  1864 

1, 119, 800 

2,382,200 

380,500 

1,U9,800 

2,382,200 

880,600 

3,882,500 

8,882,500 

Pnrcbased 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Total 

6 
6 

6 

6-208  of  June,  1864 

43, 459, 750 
69, 811, 100 
12,218.650 

43,450,750 
69,814,650 
12,218,650 

3.550 

125,489,500 

8,550 

125,493.050 

Pnrcbased 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Total 

6 
6 
6 

6-20tofl863 

36,023,350 

157,571,650 

9,586,600 

36,023,350 

157,602.750 

9.586.600 

81,100 

203, 181, 600 

31,100 

203,212,700 

Pnrobased 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Total 

C 
C 
6 

Conaolt  of  1865 

118, 950, 550 

203,744,900 

8. 703, 600 

118,050,550 

204,732.400 

8,703,600 

987,500 

331, 399, 050  1        987, 500 

332,386,550 

Purcbosed 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Exobanged 

Total 

C 
6 
6 
6 

Conaclsof  1867 

62, 840,  950 

268, 977, 050 

5, 807, 500 

761,100 

62.846,050 

307,871,300 

5^807.500 

761,100 

38,894,250 

« 

338,392,600 

38, 894, 250 

377,286,850 

Pnrcbased 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Sxebauged.. 

Total 

6 
6 
6 
6 

Consols  of  1868  ..•.•••......... 

4, 794, 050 

r7, 385, 100 

211,750 

44,900 

4,794,050 

36,736,350 

211,750 

19, 351. 250 

, 

44.  too 

22, 435, 800     19, 351, 250 

41,787,050 

Total  of  Mix  per  cents 

1,  539, 350, 900   107, 177, 700 

1, 646, 528.  GOO 

Redeemed 

Redeemed 

Converted 

Total 

5 

5 
5 

Texas  indenmHy 

*4,  979, 000 

4,979,000 



Loan  of  1858 

5, 995, 000 
13.  957, 000 

40,000 

6,035,000 
13.957.000 

19,952,000            40.000 

19.992.000 

Redeemed 

Exobanged 

Total 

5 
5 

10-40tof  18C4 

54,052,650 
2,089,500 

135, 760, 750 

189,822,400 
2,089,500 

56. 142. 150   i-'»i»  7fift  7.^0 

191. 911. 900 

Pnrobased 

Redeemed 

Total 

5 

5 

23,  575, 450 

Funded  Loan  of  1881 

9,'5:A800 

23, 575, 450 
9,553.800 

•••••••*••** 

9, 553. 800  1  '?^  r.7.'i  Arj\ 

33  129  2ri0 

15!).. '{85, 200 
1.500,000 

Total  of  flye  per  cents . . . 

00, 6-JO,  95(1 

250.012  150 

Purchased 

4 

Funded  Loan  of  1907 

1,500,000 

1 



*  This  amount  includes  redemptions  prior  to  March  11.  1860. 
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Mo.  99.— TOTAL  amoHHiof  UyiTiCD  STATES  liOyVS  KETlliED,  ^u— Concladed. 

RECAPITULA  TIOX. 


PiiTchM«d 

S«deaD«d 

Coirrertcd 

Kif-hwiged 

Afgregmte 


From  March  11,  -n..-i..«  «» 
iwft  fn  .TntiA  During  fl« 


1809,  to  June 
80, 1879. 


cfUyeftr. 


$324, 350, 300  $72, 97*1, 400 

1, 224,  775, 450  |105, 086, 500 

77,956,600 

2,895,500 


1,629,977,850 


268,062,900 


To  Jnn©  30, 
1880. 


$397,326,700 

1.419.861,060 

77,956,600 

2,895.500 


1. 898, 040, 750 


no.99.—INTEEEST  on  3.65  BONDS  of  the  DISTRICT  of  COLUMBIA  PAID 

during  the  fiscal  year  1880. 


Whovpftld. 

ConpoiM. 

Registered  interest. 

Total  paid. 

Checks  issued. 

Checks  paid. 

TrMBorr  XTnitod  States.  Waahineton 

$45,462  68 
198,085  50 

$249, 514  00 

$30,310  50 
209, 491  75 

$84,773  It 

Sob-Tnaanry  United  States,  New  York 

407,577  25 

Total 

243,548  18 

249, 514  00 

248,802  23 

492,860  48 

Mo.  ^Q.—NUMBEB  of  PACKAGES  and  AMOUNT  qf  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES 
RECEIVED  far  REDEMPTION  duHng  each  MONTH  of  the  FISCAL  YEAR  1880. 


Month. 


Nomberof 
packages. 


Amount. 


$9,128,424  75 
6, 314, 506  01 
4, 608, 040  72 
4,340,766  85 
8, 251, 683  76 
2,922,489  87 


5,641,192  27 
8,960,505  06 
8,144,810  88 
4,006,204  91 
7, 554, 650  92 
7. 808, 361  18 


61,585,675  68 


no.  ^t.—MODE  of  PAYMENT  for  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES  REDEEMED 

during  the  fiscal  year  1880. 

By  Transfer  CheckA  on  AMifitant  Treasurers  of  the  United  States $10,852,505  53 

By  Unftrd  StateA  Notes  forwarded  by  express 21,174,826  66 

^Snb^dlary  sairerCoin  forwarded  by  express 28,230  50 

By  Standard  Silver  Dollam  furwanled  by  express 174,831  85 

By  Redcmpftifms  at  the  Counter 3,883,417  60 

^  Credita  to  Assistant  Trea«urerH  and  DepoHitariea  of  the  United  States  in  general 

•eeoont 18,218,070  37 

By  Credits  to  Nationid  Kinks  in  their  five  per  cent  accounts 6,924,097  88 

Total 61,255,98o'4i 
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No.  9^.— BALANCED  STATEMESTof  RECEIPTSand  DELIFERIES of  MONEYS 
*V  the  NATIONAL-HANK  REDEMPTION  AGENCY  from  JULY  1,  1874,  to  JUNE 


Dr. 

Amoant. 

Ce. 

Amount. 

To   Kational-Bank    KotM    r©- 
MiTMl  for  redemDtion 

$1,022,776,157  76 

17, 062, 732  00 
132,30177 

Bj  pacings  referred  to  other 
omcea  ond  retamed  by  mail.. 

By  **SlM>rto"  reported  inKa- 
tional-Bank  Notes  received 
for  rederontlon 

$4,083  501  15 

To  United  States  Kotes  drawn 
from  th«  TT<*«srarT  for  redemp- 
tion of  Xational-Bnnk  Koton 

103.273  11 

tt  th*  connteT 

Br  counterfeit  National-Bank 
Notes  rejected  and  retamed . . 

By  stolen,  pieoed.  and  rejected 
National-Bank  Notes  returned 

By  express  charges  deducted 
from  remittanoesof  National- 
"Bsnk  Notes 

To  "Otots"  reported  in  Na- 
ttooal-Bank  No  tea  received  for 
redemption  ....... ...r...,...^ 

25,433  75 
45,643  10 

/ 

35^780  66 
1,387,818  09 

243,600  00 

15,052.70100 

82.581,267  00 

553,509,100  00 

877,028,000  00 
8,007,983  77 

/ 

By  United  Stotet  N&tet  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury 

By  Notes  of  National  Gold 
Banks  deposited  in  the  Treaa- 
nry 

/ 

By  National-Bank  Notes  fit  for 
circulation  d^osited  in  the 
Treasury 

/ 

By  Notes  of  failed,  liquidating, 
and  reducing  National  Banks 
deposited  in  the  Treasiuy, .. . 

By     assorted    National-Bank 
Notes  fit  for  eironlation  for* 
■  warded  by  express  te  the 
several  National  Banks 

By     assorted    National-Bank 
Notes  unfit  for  circulation  de- 
livered te  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  for  destruction 
and  replacement  with  new 
Notes .:.... 

By  Cash  Balance  June  80, 1860 . . 
Total 

Tfttel 

1,031  »n,  281  58 

1,039,071,28158 

ll«.  ZS^^BAZANCED  STATEMENT  of  RECEIPTS  and  DELIVEBIB8  of  MOISTS 
by  the  NATIONAL-BANK  REDEMPTION  AGENCY  for  the  FISCAL  YEAR  1880. 


Db. 


To  Cash  Balance  June  30. 1870. . 

To  vnooonted  paokn^e  on  hand 
with  unbroken  aeab,  June  30, 
187» 

T^  National-Bank  Notes  re- 
ert^ed  tar  redemption 

T»  ••Orera"  reported  in  Ka- 
tional-Baak  Notes  received  for 
redenption 


Amount. 


$3,784,580  29 

800  00 
61, 585, 075  68 

6, 461  30 


Total. 


5,877  526  27 


Cb. 


i 


By  packages  referred  to  other 
Offices  and  returned  by  miUl.. 

By  "Slwrts"  reported  in  Na- 
tional-Bank Notes  received 
for  redemption 

By  counterfeit  National-Bank 
Notes  rejected  and  returned . . 

By  stolen,  pieced,  and  rejected 
Nationol-BAuk  Notes  returned 

By  express  charges  deducted 
IVoni  remittances  of  National- 
Bank  Notes 

By  United  States  Notes  de- 
l>08ited  in  the  Treasury 

By  Notes  of  Nntional"  Gold 
Banks  dcpodlted  in  the  Treas- 
urv 

By  l^otes  of  failed,  liquidatinj^, 
and  reducing  Xatioiial  Bnuks 
deposited  iu  the  Trcasunr.... 

Bv  assorted  National-llank 
jfotes  fit  for  circulation  for- 
warded by  ex])i'ess  to  the 
several  National  Banks 

By  aj»sorted  National -Bank 
Notes  unlit  for  circulation  de- 
livered to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cun-ency  for  desti  uction 
and  replacement  with  new 
Notes 

By  Cash  Balance  June  30, 1880. . 

Total 


Aniennt, 


$805^433  14 

9,868  97 
8,846  75 
7,870  28 

9;  038  41 

428.686  00 

170,  boo  00 

6, 500, 800  00 
24, 980, 500  00 


29,  RCI,  700  00 
3,097,983  77 


65,377,526  27 
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No.  ^^.—DISPOSITION  made  of  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES  REDEEMED  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1880. 

Kotos,  fit  for  circulatiun,  nsHorted  and  forwarded  by  express  to  the  several  National 
Biiuks  bv  which  they  were  i«i»ue<l $24,980,5<»9  00 

Notes,  undt  fur  ciiviilatiou.  usitortcd  and  delivered  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  destruction  and  ivphieeiiieut  with  new  Notes 29.861,700  00 

Notes  of  failed,  liquidating;,  and  reducing  National  Banks,  deposHed  in  ih»  Treasury  of 
the  United  States 6,500,800  00 

Notes  of  National  Gold  Banks  deposite<l  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 170, 900  00 

Total 61,613,900  00 


!¥«.  ^t.— CREDITS  given  to  NATIONAL  BANKS  in   their  FIVE  PER  CENT, 

ACCOUNTS  during  the  fiscal  year  1880. 

For  United  States  Notes  deposited  by  them  with  Assistant  Treasurers  of  the  United 

States ^ .-. $46,900,242  06 

For  United  Slates  Notes  received  from  them  by  express 2,637.861  1« 

For  National-Bank  Notes  received  from  them  byexpress 6,924,097  88 

Total 66,512.201  10 

No.  Sn.—NUMBER  of  PACKAGES  of  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES  RECEIVED 

and  DELIVERED  during  the  fiscal  year  1«80. 

Packages  of  unassorted  National-Bank  Notes  reoeived  for  redemption 15, 607 

Paokaies  of  assorted  National-Bank  Notes,  fit  for  circulation,  forwarded  by  express  to  the  sev- 
en^ oaaks  of  issue  .* 18,753 

Packages  of  assorted  National-Bank  Notes,  unfit  for  circulation,  delivered  t4>  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency , 27,104 


No.  ^^.--COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  of  the  EXPENSES  incurred  in  (he  RE^ 
DEMPTIONof  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES  during  the  fiscal  years  1879  and  1880. 


Nature  of  expenditure. 


Charges  for  transportation. 
CoAta  for  assorting: 

S.'daries 

Printing  and  binding  — 

Stationery 

Contingent  ezpenaet 


Total 


Amount  expended  in 
1879. 


Amount  expended  in 

1680. 


$133,966  27 
2,894  60 
2.507  22 
3,203  11 


$98,298  75 


142, 651  20 


240,949  95 


$104,350  08 
2,632  69 
1,034  29 
947  09 


$34,764  24 


108, 964  15 


143. 728  89 


Decrease  in  1880. 


$29.606  19 

261  91 

1,562  93 

2,256  02 


I 


$63,534  51 


33,687  0& 


97,221  56 


No.  AO.— LETTERS,  TELEGRAMS^  and  MONEY  PACKAGES  RECEIVED  and 

TRANSMITTED  during  th^  fiscal  year  1880. 

Beoeired  by  mail : 

Letters  containing  money,  registered 5,744 

Letters  containing  money,  not  registered 5,179 


Letters  not  containing  money 


10,923 
107,860 


Total 118,783 


Transmitted  by  mail : 

HanuHcript  letters 6,491 

Kegiiftored  letters  oontainins  money 5.874 

Printed  forms  filled  in  (inclosing  checks) , 37,818 

Printed  notices  (inclosing  interest  checks) 296,930 

Printetl  t'oiius  filleil  in  (without incIoHurc) 145.40ft 

Printed  forms  filled  in  (inclosing  dmfts) -. 26,578 

Total 619, 102 


Telegrams  received 284 

Telegrams  sen*. - * 458 

Honey  packages  received  by  express 29,784 

Money  packages  trautmitte^l  by  express 32,9;^ 
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ll«.  A1,.^CHANGE8  dming  the  fisotU  year  1880  w  the  FORCE  EMPLOYED  in  tk§ 

TREASURERS  OFFICE, 

ToiaJ  force  of  the  Tr«Mai6r's  Office  June  30, 1879 834 

Siad 4 

l<Mijl^nit 5 

TnnalSBRed  from  the  TzeMorer's  Qffioe 10 

▲ppointmeBto  exiiired 12 

▲ppoiatcd t4 

Ttmsferted  to  the  Tneearer's  Offloe IB 

83 

M 

¥bt^  force  of  the  Treaenrer's  Office  June  30, 1880 SOI 

No.  A%.-'AjPPROPRIATIONS  made  for,  and   SALARIES  paid  to,   the   FORCE 
EMPLOYED  in  the  TREASURER'S  OFFICE  during  tie  fiscal  year  1880. 


BoH  on  which  paid. 


ion 

Beimbanehle: 
Vnee  ea^hiyed  in  redemption  of  Hational  Cnrrenoy. 


Total. 


Appropriated. 


$278,000  00 
101,684  00 


876,184  00 


Expended. 


1278,688  08 
82,144  88 


865^738  81 


pended. 


fUOT 
10,430  13 


10,460  10 


EBPORT  OP  THE  REGISTER  OP  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department, 

Register's  Offioe, 
Washingtany  November  1, 1880. 

StB :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  a  report  in  detaQ  of  the 
work  performed  in  the  several  divisions  of  this  bureaa  daring  the  year 
aided  Jane  30, 1880. 

LOAN  DIVISION, 

TotJd  number  of  oonpon  and  registered  bonds  iflAued 214,609 

Total  nomber  of  coupon  and  registered  bonds  canceled 676, 715 

• 
Amount  issued: 

Original  issue,  coupon $56,299,600  00* 

Original  issue,  registered 21,364,100  00 

Coupon  bonds  issued  on  transfer  Ore^n  war  debt 8,400  00 

Registered  bonds  issued  on  transfer  (including  Spanish  indemnity) .  289, 637, 979  00 

Registered  bonds  issued  in  exchange  for  coupon 129,207,600  00 

Total 496,617,679  00 

Amount  canceled : 

Coupon  bonds  converted  into  registered $129,207,600  00 

Coupon  bonds  transforre<l  (Oregon  war  debt) 8, 400  00 

Regislered  bonds  transferred  (including  Spanish  indemnity) 289, 637, 979  00 

Roistered  bonds  redeemed 277,070,200  00 

Coupon  bonds  redeemed 188,657,2r»0  00 

Total 884,581,429  00 
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A  synopsis  of  the  vault  accoaut  shows  that  the  nmonnt  of  bonds  on 
hand  July  1, 1879,  including  those  held  by  Treasury  agent  abroad 

was fl,  013, 866, 200  00 

Received  dnriug  the  present  year,  coupon  bonds 31,500,000  00 

Received  during  the  present  year,  registered  bonds 127, 172, 000  00 

District  of  Columbia  3.65  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  funding  bonds..  8, 010, 000  00 


Total 1,180,548,200  00 


Amount  disposed  of: 


Coupon  bonds  issued , 

Registered  bonds  issued  (exclusive  of  Spanish  indemnity).. 


$56, 308, 000  00 
440, 162, 900  CO 


Amount  on  hand  June  30,  1880 : 

Coupon  bonds $38,118,950  00 

Registered  bonds 642,699,650  00 

District  of  Columbia  3.65  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent, 
funding  bonds 3,258,700  00 


684,077,300  00 


Total! 1,180,548.200  00 


Amount  of  canceled  coupon  bonds  turned  over  to  the  committee  for 
destruction 

In  addition  to  above  delivery  were  643,677  canceled  coupons  repre- 
senting value  of 

being  the  coupons  jiast  due  detached  from  bonds  at  the  time  of  issue. 

The  amount  of  actual  redemptions,  being  for  called  bonds  and  pur- 

•   chases  on  account  of  sinking  funds  received  during  th^  year,  was . 

Number  of  bonds  £or  same 

Amount  recorded  for  final  disposition .* ; 

Number  of  bonds : 


$333, 106, 600  00 
$4,384,213  50 


$598,689,000  00 
708,256 

$465, 727, 450  00 
445, 130 


STATEMENT Bhwing  the  NUMBER  and  AMOUNT  of  REGISTERED  and  COUPON 
BONDS  ISSUED  dwring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880: 


Loans. 


Bonds  istned. 


Orl^nal 
amount. 


Orejcon  war C  .. 

Febnuuy  8, 1861  («1»> K.. 

July  and  Aagojit.  1861  (8l8) R . 

March  8»  1868(818) R. 

Faaiio  RAJlroada li.. 

6  per  cent  fundf^d,  1881 R.. 

44  per  cent  fandou,  1891 R  . . 

4  per  cent  consols,  1007 }  R 

Spanish  indemnity R.. 

8.65  p^  ei'ut  District  of  Columbia, 

fnnded R.. 

6  per  c^nt  District  of  Co1um-(  C  ., 

bia^ftuided I  R.. 


$55,316,300 
21,255.100 


983,  noo 
109.000 


Total. 


Exchanges, 
•mount 


$786. 000 

2, 605.  950 

447. 450 


80, 716, 000 
5. 106, 600 


87,547,600 


1,908,000 


77,003,700  1    129,207,600 


Transfers, 
amount 


$8,400 

2,  m&,  000 

14,831,850 

7. 474,  COO 

6, 281, 000 

50.444.850 

29,160,350 


170,266,650 
46,779 

2,152,000 


45.000 


289, 046, 379 


Total  amoont 
issued. 


$8,400 

3, 721. 000 

17,437,800 

7. 922, 050 

6, 281, 000 

81, 160.  850 

34.356,950 

55. 316. 300 

285,  069, 250 

46,779 

4.060,000 
983,300 
154,000 


1^ 
11 

It 


24 

653 

3.796 

1,992 

1,321 

12.980 

9,522 

80,928 

100,888 

9 

1,168 

1,067 

154 


496,517.679  I  214.502 
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. 

Losni. 

nnlrmnliniu, 
udiuudL 

KirliongM. 

=■■ 

Total  omniinl 

H 

pi 

Orepon  war  debt 

C. 

c: 

1: 
1; 

110,  oou 
1.S1G.0IKI 

jT.irw.'oe 

""J.'gffT.'Boi" 
2,S67.1«I 

WWMO" 

*S,4M 

$1M,  ISO 

(toe,  000 
■  -.i.wio 

s-i 
Is 

ia,sw 

ii 

niooo 

4S,000 
1X0.  DW 

''kk» 

HI.  903, 800 

"■*^:»o 

77,lMi;M0 
00,  B.W,  850 
10,  S37.  GOO 
U.BM.SM 

41* 

2.B3i.W0 

!,WS,«-) 

14,83l.»0 

«7,4M 

1 

T,  474,  MO 
■.181,000 

Piciac  Bailnadi 

■"io^mm 

M,444,SM> 

M»^«o« 

"iTi'MiMo' 

48,7711 

m'vri  r.n  t.  UUlSct  of  Coluni- 
t  »r  rmu  Dii'tiict' of  cVlni 

1i:S 

B7,MT,800 

■"■"i."iM;iii 

":■?! 

3,153,000 
13,000 

t  pa  wit.  ISM 

i:; 
1:: 
1:; 

2ffl>,000 
141,gET,  isn 

7T,1».3«) 
M,  IWI,  85D 
1«,  e^T.  000 
H,5l«,S00 

;::""""::; 

i:a 

150.  «M 

UM_Cmaoi,    



■■■"'; 

M.43g 

404, 737,  «0 

120. 207,  wo 

389.M(I,J7» 

KOTE  AND  COUPON  DIVISION. 


Noaibcror 

bODdt. 

AmoDDt 

KnmWoiapant 

, 

M,43« 

»4I.4IW,K>0 

3a.-isu,uia 

V£:Z 

l,flM,4I« 

33:1.323 

10,3lr7,2S» 

4M.4TI 

DtolrletofcioEuafundrf.  19=4 

22J,S17 

i»i.m.aoo 

1!,4M.»4J 
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INTEUEST  COIK-CHECKS, 


Autboriziug  act. 


Number  of 
checks. 


Fonded  loan,  IML,  5  per  cent . 
I,  iwil,  i\  per  cent 


Fanded  loan. 

Consols,  1907,  4  per  cent 

IHstrict  of  Columbia  funded  loan  (old) 


23,869 
9,202 

10,525 
1,185 


Amou&t. 


$9, 157. 853  21 

1, 760, 850  06 

689,293  19 

48,461  20 


Total 


44,841  ;      11,656»457  68 


CURRENCY  CERTIFICATES  of  DEPOSIT. 


Authorizing  act. 

• 

Number  of 
certificates. 

Amount. 

June 8, 1 872 ..x..  xx^^x^x*.... 

12,486 

$115,690,000 

» 

GOLD  CERTIFICATES. 

Authorising  act 

Ifumber  of 
certificates. 

Amount. 

KarohS,  1863 

8,337 

$8,771,209 

ONE  and  TWO  YEARS*  5  PER  CENT.  NOTES. 


Authorizing  act. 

Number  of 
notes. 

Amount. 

MaQDli  8, 1863 

151 

$4.09t 

▼"»  --"» 

THREE  YEARS'  6  PER  CENT.  COMPOUND-INTEREST  NOTES. 


Authorising  acts. 

Number  of 
notes. 

Amount. 

ITamb  8, 1869,  and  Jnnft  80, 1864 

629 

$17,840 

Bedeemed  coupons  detached  from  bonds  and  notes,  assorted,  arranged 
numerically,  and  counted,  2,684,137;  registered,  2,824,757;  examined 
and  compared,  2,706,836. 

NOTE  AND  FRACTIONAL  OURRENOY  DIVISION. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  NUMBER  of  NOTES  and  AMOUNT  of  UNITED  STATES 
NOTES,  REFUNDING  CERTIFICATES,  and  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY  EX- 
AMINED, COUNTED,  CANCELED,  and  DESTROYED  for  ilie  fUcal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880. 


United  States  notes.  Sui, 


New  issue 

Series  1869 

Series  1874 

Series  1875 

Series  1878 

Demand  notes 

Refundlug  certificates 

Fraotioniu  currency,  first  issue 

Fractional  currency,  second  issue 

Fractional  currency,  third  issue 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue,  second  series 
Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue,  third  series  . 
Fractional  currency,  fifth  issue 

Total 


Number  of  | 
notes.        I 


Amount. 


151, 
1,609, 
1. 139, 
7, 157, 
4,762, 

3,889, 
15. 
12, 
41. 

237, 
23, 
47, 

812, 


087 
564 
624 
379 
637 
67 
325 
900 
700 
500 
700 
800 
100 
400 


♦1, 685, 150 

27,658,250 

8,946,650 

24,435,950 

ir>,  714, 100 

495 

38, 893, 250 

2, 315 

1,590 

10,  521 

44.230 

11,900 

23,550 

175,585 


19,900,783 


I 


117,608,63t 
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UEGISTEllED  BEFVNDINO  CERTIFICATES. 


▲muuut  riiutlcil,  5i,2t)7. 


$58,500 
62,070 


TONNA0E  DIVISION. 

The  total  toimage  of  the  country  exhibits  a  decrease  of  101,566  tons, 
tiie  enrolled  tonnage  having  increased  37,751  tons,  while  the  registered 
tonnage  has  decreased  138,723  tons,  and  the  licensed,  under  20  tons,  594 

tODS. 

The  barge  tonnage  has  decreased  83,250  tons  under  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 1879,  leaving  18,316  tons  as  the 
estimated  decrease  in  the  tonnage  during  the  past  year* 

Below  are  given  the  totals  for  the  last  two  years: 


1879. 

1800. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Bt^iftam) 

2,717 
22,494 

1,491,633 
2,078,067 

8,878 
22,884 

1.862,810 
2,716.224 

VnmllMl  and  1ic<^nfMd ......*..t«*. ..**-........ ............ 

T«tal 

25,211 

4,109,60i 

24,712 

4.066^034 

The  comparison  of  the  different  classes  of  vessels  is  as  follows : 


Clsss. 


1879. 


▼  CB30i^ 


Sailing  ressels 
Steam  veeaels. 
Casal  bests... 
es 

Total... 


17.042 
4,569 
1,206 
2,394 


26^  2U 


Tons. 


2.422,813 

1, 176, 172 

103,738 

466,878 


4.169,601 


1880. 


Vessels. 


16.880 
4.717 
1.236 
1,980 


24.712 


Tons. 


2;  366^  218 

1,211,668 

106.600 

388.628 


4,068,034 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  steam  tonnage  has  in« 
creased  35,386  tons,  the  canal-boat  tonnage  2,852  tons,  while  the  sailing 
toimage  has  decreased  56,555  tons,  and  the  barge  tonnage  83,250  tons. 

The  proportion  of  the  sailing  tonnage  registered  is  42  per  centum  and 
tlie^steam  tonnage  registered  12  x>er  centum. 

SHIPBUILDINa. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  class,  number,  and  tonnago  of  the 
vessels  built  during  the  last  two  years : 


Class. 


Sail  tag  Teasels 
&«nnTes8els. 
Canal  bosts... 
B»g*« 

Total  ... 


1879. 


Vessels. 


408 

335 

36 

293 


1.132 


Tons. 


66,867 

86,361 

4,069 

35,733 


193,030 


1880. 


Vessels. 


460 

348 

17 

77 


902 


Tons. 


69,057 

78,854 

1.887 

17, 612 


157,410 


From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  amount  built  during  the  past 
year  was  less  by  35,620  tons  than  that  of  the  preceding  year* 


802 


PAPERS  ACCO^IPANYING  THE 


The  tonnai^e  built  daring  the  last  two  years  in  the  several  grand  div 
ions  of  the  country  is  shown  below : 


Dirision. 


AUan4tc  and  Golf  coMto. 

Paoittoc<Mat 

Northern  lakes 

WoAtem  liven 


592 
65 

9j  , 

3B0  ; 


Total 


1, 132 


104.475  ' 

10,  i:t5  I 

62,'Jia  , 

1D3.03U  , 


589 
41 

137 


22, 


I'x,  •      ax  7V1 


903         137, 41* 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  iron  tonnage  built  in  the  country 
since  1868 : 


CUm. 

1868.        1869. 

1870. 

1?71. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

RAflloSTMMll  ....•••••••..•••...•......... 

i    1.039 
i    3,645 

670 
7,302 

2.067 

1 

MrAAm  T^flMtla 

2,801 

13.41"> 

19  TAJt 

28,S4« 

n,mt 

ToUl 

2.801 

ft  9ft1    i   1.^  A7Q   •   19  TtUt 

26.548 

31.967 

1 

^^'^ » 

'              1                             t 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

im 

Sailinr  TttBtHM > 

44 

fItAAin  TflMftlfl. .............................. 

21  632 

21,846 

6,927 

26.960 

99  MM 

tsvsas 

Total 

21.632 

21.846 

6.927 

96,960     SLOOH 

26.  so 

Tables  showing  the  amount  of  iron  tonnajre  outstanding  may  be 
found  in  the  Bejiort  on  Oommerce  and  NaWgation. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  the  last  two  years  is 
follows : 


Vitbuiet. 


Cod  and  mackerel  flaheriea 
Whan  flahariea 


79,88.'5 
40, 026 


2, 323  I        TT,  S* 
174  '        3^  «>4 


Below  is  shown  the  amount  of  tonna;?e  employed  iu  the  co<l  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  with  the  per  centum  of  each  State : 


Staiea. 


TOO.K-.  ,^j. 


Maine 

New  Hampniilrft 
llBMOobnsettA . . , 
BhoUe  I«]and  — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  JeiBcy 

Viri;iui» 

Coliromia 

Oregon 


Total 


iH  :»•' 

U  2 

1  i> 

l.S 

8*«.7c* 

:.i.3 

:t,90b 

X9 

4.S4M 

X% 

8,6M 

U.1 

2% 

06 

ir 

•i  3 

2.iai 

XT 

70 

•kl 

77. 5U     l«i.| 


This  shows  a  decrease  of  about  3  per  cent,  during  the  year. 
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The  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries  is  given  below ; 


Cnftont  difltrictt. 


Boston,  lCa4« 

Bamateble,  HaM . .. 
Sd^partown,  Mam... 
Xew  Bedford.  Mms. 
Hew  London*  Conn . 


ToUl 


1879. 


Vesaels. 


5 
20 

4 

lU 

12 


185 


Tons. 


581 

1,940 

720 

36,208 

1.620 


1880. 


40,028 


Vessel!. 


5 
10 

6 

134 

10 


174 


Tons. 


581 

1.817 

1,124 

33,337 

1.509 


38,406 


Of  the  above  nearly  00  per  cent,  belongs  at  New  Bedford. 
Complete  tables  showing  the  various  classes  of  tonnage  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

DIVISION  OP  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  work  of  this  division  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 

The  nnmber  of  warrants  registered  daring  the  year  for  civil,  diplomatic,  mis- 
oellaneone,  internal  revenae,  and  pnblic-debt  expenditures  and  repayments 
was 20,839 

In  the  preceding  year  .^ 24,025 


Decrease 3,186 


The  number  of  warrants  registered  for  receipts  from  customs,  lands,  internal 

rerenae,  direct  tax,  and  miscellaneous  sources  was 6,183 

In  the  preceding  year 11,220 


Decrease 5,037 


The  number  of  warrants  registered  for  payments  and  repayments  in  the  War, 

Navy,  and  Interior  (pension  and  Indian)  Departments  was 11, 833 

In  the  preceding  year 16,797 


Decrease, 


4,964 


Thenumber  of  draughts  registered  was 32,179 

In  the  preceding  year 40,760 


Decrease 8,581 


The  number  of  journal  }>a^es  required  for  the  entry  of  accounts  relating  to 
the  civil,  diplomatic,  lutomal  revenue,  mbicelluneouH,  and  public  debt  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  was 5,437 

In  the  preceding  year : 5,432 


Increase 


The  number  of  certificates  I'uniiMhed  for  settlement  ol*  accounts  was 13, 4H9 

In  the  preceding  year 12,759 


Increase 


'30 
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The  niunber  of  ftocounts  reoeiyed  from  tho  Fkst  and  Fifth  Auditon  and  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  was 22,290 

In  the  preceding  year  •••• * 22,0(j2 

Decrease.... •• •••.; • 572 

In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  as  required  by  the  standing  order  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  Decesiber  30, 1791,  and  section  237  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes;  also,  sts^tements  of  the  money  expended  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  occupation  and  salary  of  each 
person  at  each  custom-house,  as  required  by  section  258  of  the  Bevised 
Statutes. 

Very  respectfUly}  your  obedient  servant,  

G.  W.  SOOFIELD, 
\r  BegUtxT. 

Hon.  John  Shebmah, 


REPORT 

OF  THJ5 

SECRETARY    OF   WAR. 


War  Depart^ient,  Koveniber  10, 1880. 
Mr.  Prestdiint  :  I  have  the  honor,  in  obcilience  to  the  requii-einents 
of  the  statute,  to  submit  the  annual  rei)ort  of  the  operations  of  this 
<4lepartment  during  the  past  year. 

E3UPENDITURES,  APPROPRIATIONS,   AND  EST13IATES. 

The  expenditures  for  all  affairs  under  the  control  of  this  department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  were  $39,9*24,773.03. 

Congress  api)ropriated  for  the  service  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
$41,993,630.40. 

The  estimates  for  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882, 
are  $43,627,056.54. 

The  estimates,  in  detail,  were  originally  submitted  to  me  for 
$62,429,770.21 ;  but  on  revision  of  the  same,  omissions  or  reductions 
Trere  made  as  follows:  In  the  civil  establishment,  $13,585;  military 
establishment,  $250,000;  public  works,  $18,514,129.67;  and  in  the 
miscellaneous  class,  $25,000,  making  the  total  of  revisory  reductions 
$18,802,714.67.  Some  increase  in  the  amounts  of  estimates  for  the  year 
1882  over  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  year  1881  appears  in  the 
civil  establishment,  the  military  establishment,  and  the  miscellaneous 
items.  The  causes  leading  to  that  increase  are  briefiy  explained  in  the 
details  given  in  the  book  of  estimates,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  chiefs 
of  bureaus.  For  public  works,  I  have  reduced  the  estimates  to  accord 
with  ivhat  I  understand  to  be  the  amount  required  for  absolute  necessi- 
ties of  the  service,  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of  property  and  damage  to 
commercial  interests.  Beyond  such  necessities,  it  is  submitte<l  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  may  perceive  that,  as  valuable  improvements  surround 
tlm  realty  of  the  government,  and  a^  the  commerce  of  the  country  ad- 
vances in  growth  and  prosperity,  so  should  the  appropiiations  to  cover 
the  expenses  be  api>ortioned.  These  considerations  doubtless  induce 
the  local  authors  of  such  estimates  to  render  full  explanations,  clearly 
md  elaborately  showing  the  grounds  uj>on  which, their  figures  are  based, 
2aAJ),  305 
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and  such  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  their  annual  reports,  as  well 
as  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  which  attention  is  invited 
for  further  information  under  this  head. 

The  Mississippi  lUver  Commission,  operating  in  accordance  with  an 
act  approved  June  28, 1879,  submitted  a  report  which  was  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  last  March,  and  was  i)ublished  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  58).  That  report  exhibited,  for  the 
first  time,  the  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  works  of  improve- 
ment therein  described,  amounting  to  $5,133,000,  and  it  awaited  further 
consideration  when  the  session  closed.  The  commission  has  communi- 
cated tome  its  desire  to  renew  those  estimates,  and  its  communication 
will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  as  a  matter  of  special  importance,  not 
included,  however,  in  the  annual  estimates  and  expenditures  for  the 
service  of  this  department. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  PASS  OF    THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

This  improvement  reached  a  point  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1879,  at 
which  time  payments  for  creating  the  channel  ceased  and  began  to  de- 
I)end  ni)on  the  mainteruince  of  the  work,  at  a  standard  marked  out  by  law, 
as  follows :  A  navigable  channel  twenty-six  feet  deep,  at  the  head  of  the 
pass,  and  "  a  channel  through  the  jetties,  twenty-six  feet  in  depth  and 
not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
through  it  a  central  depth  of  thirty  feet,  without  regard  to  width." 

The  second  series  of  the  government's  obligations,  in  compensation 
to  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  begun  when  this  maximum  channel  was  obtained, 
to  continue  with  the  maintenance  of  the  channel,  and  to  end  in  20  years ; 
the  award  to  be  as  follows :  Compensation  for  maintenance  of  the  chan- 
nel at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
in  equal  quarterly  payments,  and  interest  at  5  per  centum  i)er  annum, 
on  the  one  million  dollars  remaining  as  security  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  payable  semi-annually.  In  view  of  an  opinion  rendered 
by  the  Attorney-General,  the  time  of  actual  maintenance  of  the  channel, 
as  such  time  is  distinguished  from  the  measure  of  a  calendar  year,  in 
that  for  which  payments  have  been  made  on  certified  statements  of  an 
engineer  oflBcer  detailed  to  ascertain  and  report  the  depth  of  water  and 
width  of  channel. 

The  certified  statements  and  the  payments,  as  recapitulated,  show 
that  in  the  first  quarter,  namely,  between  July  8  and  October  29, 1870, 
dates  inclusive,  thei-e  were  22  days  of  failure  in  some  part  to  maintain 
the  channel,  and  92  days  of  maintenance — i>aid  $25,000 ;  that  in  the 
second  quarter,  namely,  from  October  30, 1879,  to  February  15, 1880, 
dates  inclusive,  tliere  were  17  days  of  failure  in  some  part  to  maintain 
the  channel,  and  92  days' maintenance — ^paid  $25,000  for  comi)en8ation, 
and  $25,000  semi-annual  interest  on  the  $1,000,000  retained  j  third  quar- 
ter, namely,  February  10  to  May  9, 1880,  mauitenance  was  for  the  full 
time— paid  $25,000  j  and  fourth  quarter,  namely,  May  10  to  August  9, 
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1880,  maintenance  for  full  time — ^paid  $25,000  for  com][>en8atiOD,  and 
$25,000  for  interest  Total  paid  as  compensation  and  interest  for  main- 
tenance of  clla^ne],  $150,000;  total  previously  paid  for  creating  the 
ebaoncl,  $4,250,000 ;  aggregate  cost  to  date,  $4,400,000. 

The  permanency  of  this  important  work  seems  to  be  assured,  from  the 
fiM^t  that  there  has  been  no  failure  whatever  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
maximum  channel  during  the  six  months  ending  on  August  9th  last. 
T\nA  improvement  has  opened,  through  sands  and  shoals,  a  broad,  deep 
highway  to  the  ocean,  and  is  one  upon  the  jiermanent  success  of  which 
eongratulations  may  be  exchanged  among  people  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  eiQ>eciaUy  among  the  communities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whose 
eommercial  exchanges  float  in  an  unobstructed  channel  safely  to  and 
fiom  the  sea. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  <^  organization  of  the  Army''  provides  for  11  general  oflScen?;  555 
dRcers  and  1,286  enlisted  men  for  the  staff;  1,089  officers  and  24,214 
enlisted  men  for  the  line.  Of  these  latter  694  are  detailed  as  clerks,  or 
are  recruits  unassigned  to  regiments,  reducing  the  possible  force  for  mil- 
itary service  to  23,520  enlisted  men. 

l%e  General  of  the  Army  in  his  report,  to  which,  with  the  accompa- 
nying reports  of  division  and  department  commanders,  attention  is 
invited,  notes  the  fact  that  the  actual  force  must,  at  all  times,  be  kept 
below  that  figure }  that  there  must  always  be  allowed  for  ^'  sick,"  <^  de- 
tached service,"  and  otiiier  unavoidable  causes,  at  least  ten  'pe^  cent., 
reducing  the  available  force  to  about  20,000  enlisted  men.  The  Greneral 
iwd  lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Army  is  too  small  in  enlisted  men  to  fulfill  the  heavy  duties  now  imx>osed 
on  it,  and  that  it  is  overworked.  The  Oeneral  renews  his  recommenda- 
tion of  last  year  that  Congress  be  requested  to  give  25,000  enlisted  men, 
ipedJkaUyj  to  the  troops  of  the  line  of  the  Army,  and  to  make  separate 
provision  for  the  detachments  of  ordnance  men,  engineer  battalion,  hos- 
pital stewards,  commissary-sergeants.  West  Point  detachments,  detailed 
derka,  &c,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  already  been  done  for  the  Signal 
Corps ;  in  which  I  fully  concur.  The  strength  of  the  Anny  is  limited 
by  statute  (section  1115,  Bevised  Statutes)  to  not  more  than  30,000 
enl]Ste<l  men,  but  provisos  contained  in  appropriation  bills  have  limited 
expenditures  to  the  enlistment  of  but  26,000.  It  is  believed  the  full  legal 
ttsiength  is  the  least  possible  force  at  which  the  present  organization  can 
be  maintained,  having  in  view  efficiency,  discipline,  and  economy.  While 
the  enlistment  of  this  force  would  add  somewhat  to  the  appropriation  for 
pay  of  the  Army,  the  saving  made  in  other  directions  would  bo  very 
considerable,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  largely  increased. 

The  history  of  events  during  the  past  year  is  fully  detailed  in  the  re- 
ports of  division  and  department  commanders  and  their  subordinates, 
a&d  while  all  complain  mofe  or  less  of  th^  smallness  of  their  com])anie9 
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and  consequent  overwork  of  their  men,  it  appears  that  they  have  been 
measurably  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  everywhere ;  in  protecting 
the  emigrants ;  in  opening  new  districts  5  covering  the  various  routes  of 
travel,  and  in  guarding  the  Indians  on  their  lawful  reservations.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  west  of  t  he  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  great  tide  of  settlei*s  which  have  flowed  in  upon  new  territory,  im- 
pose on  the  militarj'^  an  entire  change  of  i>olicy.  The  maintenance  of 
small  posts  along  wagon  and  stage  routes  of  travel  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. An  abandonment  of  many  of  these  posts,  and  the  concentration 
of  larger  forces  than  has  heretofore  been  practicable  at  strategic  points 
near  the  national  frontier  or  at  points  of  railroad  intersection^  so  that 
detachments  may  be  sent  out  promptly  to  districts  where  they  may  be 
needed,  is  now  deemed  advisable.  This  policy  will  tend  to  the  more 
thorough  drill  and  discipline  of  our  small  Army,  by  bringing  together 
full  regiments  and  fostering  a  proper  esprit  de  corps.  The  adoption  of 
this  course  will  necessitate  the  building  of  permanent  quarters  at  points 
selected,  which  should  be  of  a  more  enduring  character  than  those  here- 
tofore constructed.  Under  existing  laws,  permanent  buildings  cannot 
be  erected  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  when  sales  of  military 
sites  and  buildings  have  been  authorized,  the  moneys  received  have  re- 
verted to  the  Treasury,  and  could  only  become  available  through  a  new 
appropriation.  It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made,  by  a  general 
statute,  for  the  sale  of  such  abandoned  military  x>osts  and  buildings  as 
are  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
constructicui  of  other  posts.  While  many  of  the  present  military  posts 
are  of  but  slight  value,  in  a  military  view,  owing  to  the  changed  oou- 
dition  of  the  country,  their  occupation  is  continued  at  great  exi)en8e 
and  inconvenience,  because  aftbrding  the  only  available  shelter  lor  tix)Oi>s. 
Any  expenditure  upon  the  buildings  at  these  posts  would  be  a  wa^te  of 
money,  yet  such  exi>enditures  will  be  imperatively  necessary  to  keep 
them  habitable.  The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Army  that 
legislation  of  the  character  indicated  be  had  is  concurred  iu. 

The  large  number  of  officers  of  the  line  of  the  Army  absent  from  their 
regiments  requires  that  some  action  be  had  looking  to  the  relief  of  the 
service  in  this  respect.  The  constant  demand  for  the  service  of  small 
detachments,  each  of  which  should  be  commanded  by  a  commissioned 
officer,  and  the  various  details  of  officers  for  necessary  service  away 
from  their  commands,  causes  a  scarcity  in  the  number  required  for  com- 
pany duties.  With  a  view  to  lessening  this  drain  to  some  extent,  it  is 
recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  so  amend  the  law  authorisc- 
ing  the  detail  of  officers  from  the  active  list  as  professors  of  tactics  and 
military  science  at  certain  colleges  and  universities,  as  to  provide  that 
all  such  details  be  made  from  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

STATE,  WAR,  AND  KAVT  DEPARTMENT  BmLDING- 

The  construction  of  the  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State, 
War^  and  Kavy  Departments  has  been  confimed  during  the  year  to  the 
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completion  of  the  east  wing,  and  that  of  the  north  wing  to  the  height  of 
the  third-story  floor,  involving  the  excavation  for  the  boilding,  its 
foundations  and  walls.  This  wing  forms  one  of  the  portions  of  the  en- 
tire structore  to  be  used*  by  the  War  Department,  which  is  at  present 
crowded,  with  some  of  its  valuable  records,  into  a  part  of  the  front  al- 
lotted to  the  Kavy  Department.  The  necessities  of  the  government 
service  require  that  the  new  building  for  the  War  Department  shall  be 
pressed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  estimates  for  con- 
tinning  its  construction  are  especially  recommended. 

The  Archive  Office,  Kebellion  Becord  Office,  important  parts  of  the 
A^iutant-GreneraPs  Office,  the  Quartermaster*s  Department,  the  Ck>m- 
missary  Department,  the  Pay  Department,  the  Medical  Department, 
tiie  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  the  Engineer  Department,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  are  now  located  in  buildings  outside  of  the  State, 
Wsu*,  and  Navy  Department,  and  it  is  apparent  that,  even  when  the 
latter  is  completed,  it  will  not  have  area  sufficient  to  accommodate  them 
within  its  office  space. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-aENERAL. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  points  out  the  importance  of 
placing  the  uniformed  State  mihtia  upon  the  same  footing,  in  respect 
to  its  rules  and  forms,  as  the  regular  forces,  and  to  that  end  he  has 
opened  correspondence  with  the  adjutant-generals  of  the  States,  indi- 
cating a  warm  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  State  forces.  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fix)m  perfect  uniformity  of 
r^nlations  for  field  and  camp,  and  it  is  to  be.  hoped  that  these  efforts 
will  end  in  the  production  of  a  trained  force,  so  officered  and  disciplined 
a»  to  be  ready  at  once  to  be  added  to  the  regular  army  in  time  of 
need.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  earlier  i)eriod  of  our 
late  civil  conflict,  time  and  resources  were  squandered  which  might 
have  been  husbanded  by  proper  organization  of  the  militia  during  the 
prior  time  of  peace. 

In  this  eonnectiou,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  necessity 
of  providing  by  legislation  for  the  organization,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  so  ably  set  forth  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  Militia,  after  mature  consideration,  reported  a  bill 
(H.  R.  5C38),  accompanied  by  a  report  (No.  763).  The  end  and  aim  of 
this  bill  is  to  organize,  arm,  and  discipline  only  a  small  i>ortton  of  the 
able'l>odied  men,  but  to  do  so  perfectly,  that  the  country  may  at  all 
times  be  in  i>ossession  of  200,000  soldiers — citizen  soldiers,  as  distin- 
jOiisheil  from  the  Regular  Army,  but  soldiers  in  fact,  iu  organization,  in 
iUscipline,  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call  to  take  the 
field.  To  do  this  thoroughly  and  eflectually  requires  arms,  clothing, 
equipage,  time  expended  in  camp,  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  from 
the  top  through  all  the  grades  to  the  private  soldier  at  the  bottom,  but, 
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first  of  all,  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress  to  start  and  give  a 
healthy  imi>etas  to  the  movement. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  simply  stated  by  the  committee  in  its  report : 
"  That  if  they  {the  States)  tcUl  by  their  laws  pr^ide  far  and  enforce  sueh 
requirements  as  Congress  deems  necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  militiaj  Con- 
gress will  exercise  its  unquestioned  consHt^MouM  poicery  and  provide  for 
arming  s^ich  miHtia  out  oj  the  I^ationdl  Treasury.^ 

The  bill  under  consideration  may  not  be  confiplete  in  its  provisions, 
nor  perfect  in  its  details^  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  scope, 
but  it  Axes  our  active  volunteer  militia  within  practicable  limits,  makes 
it  an  intelligent  living  force,  that  can  be  utilized  and  controlled,  and 
brings  the  protection  of  a  legalized  armed  body  of  our  citizens  withiu 
ea«y  reach  of  every  portion  of  our  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  this  subject  to  your  favorable  cirasid- 
eration,  in  hope  that  the  suggestions  made  will  receive  your  i^proval, 
and  that  Congress  will  make  liberal  {^propriations  to  supply  all  th# 
wants  of  the  active  militia. 

LEAVENWORTH  MILITARY  PRISON. 

He  afbirs  of  the  Leavenworth  Military  Prison  have  been  capably 
administered  during  the  past  year.  The  institution  has  received  the 
personal  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1,818  prisoners  have  been  confined, 
ander  sentences  imi>osed  by  general  courts-martial,  principally  for  the 
crime  of  desertion.  The  prisoners  have  been  kept  usefully  employet^, 
their  moral  improvement  has  been  cared  for,  and  on  leaving  the  prison 
they  are  generally  better  men  and  better  qualified  to  maintain  them- 
selves. No  deaths  have  occurred  among  them.  Kegular  inspections  are 
made  by  a  medical  officer,  and  strict  sanitary  regulations  euforce<l.  A 
library  has  been  provided,  667  volumes  having  been  purchased. 
During  the  year  13  new  buildings  and  extensions  have  been  completed  ; 
319  feet  of  prison-yard  wall  have  been  built,  making  1,836  feet,  in  all, 
oompleted.  The  manufactories  have  turned  out  1,915  barrack  chairs, 
65,000  tent  pins,  15  field  desks,  and  all  the  doors,  sasbcs,  &c.,  useil  for 
the  buildings;  25,325  pairs  of  boots,  and  31,458  i>airs  of  shoes. 
Kothing  is  manufactured  except  for  Army  service.  The  grounds,  culti- 
vated by  prison  labor,  have  yielde<l  3,700  bnshels  of  i)otatoes,  6,000 
heads  of  cabbage,  1,000  bushels  of  com,  080  bushels  of  turnips,  260 
bnshels  of  onions,  1,000  bWahels  of  tomatoes,  and  other  eatables  in  snffl- 
cient  quantity  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

In  oiHler  to  be  entirely  successful,  and  to  cany  out,  a.*^  far  as  possible, 
the  original  design  of  making  the  institution  self-sustaining,  one  impor- 
tant measure  of  legislation  is  necc^ssary,  which  is  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  x>rison  to  its  maintenance.    A  bill  for 
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this  purpose  was  iutroduced  last  winter,  and  it  is  earnestly  reeom- 
meaded  that  it  receive  favorable  consiileration  at  the  approaching 
session. 

REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR- GENERAL. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  every  garrisoned  military  post  within  the 
Hmits  of  onr  territory  has  been  carefally  inspected  during  the  past  year. 
Critical  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  accounts  of  all  officers  of 
the  Army  who  disburse  public  money,  and  the  reports  are  submitted  to 
Congress  in  comi>liance  with  the  act  approved  April  20, 1874.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  different  arms  of  the  service  has  been  ge^ierally  satisfactory, 
bnt  has  been  interfered  with  at  some  posts,  where  the  garrisons  are  small, 
by  fatigue  and  mechanical  labor  of  the  troops.  The  concentration  into 
larger  garrisons,  and  consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of  small 
garrisoned  XH>sts,  would  give  sufficient  available  men  for  drills  and 
other  military  exercises,  and  conduce  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
fte  service. 

Highly  satisfoctory  results  in  small-arm  target  practice  have  been 
obtained,  and  great  interest  is  manifested  by  officers  and  men.  Tlie 
report  of  Inspector-General  Davis  gives  full  account  of  recent  target- 
firing  at  Creedmoor. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

CoL  A.  McD.  McCook,  aide-de-camp,  the  officer  in  charge  of  education 
in  the  Army,  reports  78  schools  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance during  the  year  of  2,305  enlisted  men  and  children.  The  construc- 
tiou  of  27  new  school-houses  has  been  ordered  during  tlie  same  period, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1,089  each.  Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulties 
^uxmutered  in  procuring  the  services  of  competent  teachers  from  the 
enhsted  men  of  the  Army.  A  teacher,  when  detailed,  receives  but 
thirty-live  cents  per  diem  extra  pay,  and  is  subject  to  all  military  duty, 
garrison  and  field,  or  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  his  post  com- 
mander, and  ip  numerous  instances  schools  have  been  discontinued  tem- 
porarily when  teachers  have  been  sent  to  the  field  with  their  companies. 
It  is  recommended  by  Cblonel  McCook  that  legislation  be  had,  author- 
iimg  the  enlistment  of  150  schoolmasters,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  com- 
miaaary-sergeauts — a  suggestion  that  will  probably  commend  itself  to  tlia 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

REPOET  OP  THE  JUDGE-ADVOOATE-GENERAL. 

The  nnml)er  of  general  court-martial  records  received  in  tlie  Buivau 
of  Miiitai'y  Justice  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 1880,  was  1,543 — 
a  decrease  of  130  from  the  receipts  of  the  previous  ye^r.  The  ri^cortl  of 
cases  iMXNight  before  inferior  courts,  reviewed  and  filed  in  the  offices  of 
the  judge-advocates  of  the  difiereut  military  departments  during  the 
auiie  p^iod,  was  8,233. 


» .  * 
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The  Jadge-Advocate-Greneral  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
vision has  ever  been  made  for  supplying  the  judge-advocates  of  the 
Army  with  suitable  text-books  and  books  of  reference,  and  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  in  that  behalf.  These  officers  are  fre- 
quently called  upon,  in  the  course  of  their  duties,  to  examine  the  statute 
laws  and  rulings  of  the  courts  of  the  States  and  Territories  included  in 
their  departments,  to  advise  upon  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  department  commands,  to  prepare  military  charges,  and 
conduct  military  prosectltions,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  government  before  civk  tribunals ;  and  they  should  be  provided, 
as  are  officers  of  other  departments,  with  facilities  for  perfecting  them- 
selves in  their  specialties. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  his  recommendation  that  the  corps 
of  judge-advocates  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  as  to  promotion,  as 
are  the  other  staff  corps  of  the  Army.  Under  existing  laws,  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Justice  consists  of  one  officer,  the  Judge-Advocate-Gtoneral, 
and  the  corps  of  judge-advocates  of  eight  officers  of  equal  rank  (majors), 
with  a  provision  that  the  strength  of  the  corps  shall  remain  at  four, 
when  reduced  by  casualty  or  resignation  to  that  number.  The  consol- 
idation of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  and  the  corps  of  judge-advo- 
cates into  one  department,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  staff  corps 
of  the  Army,  would  remove  an  unjust  discrimination  against  deserving 
officers,  and,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

He  points  out  defects  in  the  72d  and  104th  Articles  of  War,  and 
recommends  that  amendments  be  made  to  the  82d  article.  He  also 
refers  to  his  recommendations,  heretofore  made,  that  legislation  be  had 
in  reference  to  the  military  statute  of  limitations  (the  103d  Article  of 
War),  and  submits  an  argument  in  support  of  his  view  that,  in  its  present 
form,  it  applies  to  the  crime  of  desertion.  The  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  statute,  in  practice,  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1806, 
has  been  to  exclude  this  offense  from  its  benefits,  for  the  reasons,  as 
urged  by  those  who  do  not  accept  the  views  of  the  Judge- Advocate- 
Greneral,  that  the  time  a  soldier  is  criminally  absent  from  his  command 
should  not  be  computed — ^that  desertion  is  a  continuing  offense,  of  itself 
constituting  such  absence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  exception  of  the 
statute.  The  provisions  of  this  article  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
contained  in  the  British  mutiny  act,  which  has  the  additional  provision 
for  the  trial  of  an  offender  within  two  years  of  the  removal  of  the  impedi- 
ment caused  by  his  absence,  or  otherwise.  The  construction  placed 
upon  the  article  (which  was  orginally  the  88th)  by  the  officers  charged 
with  its  execution,  who  were  contemporaneous  with  its  adoption,  fol- 
lowed the  construction  placed  upon  the  English  statute  from  which  it 
had  been  derived.  In  view  of  the  long-continued  practice  adverse  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge- Advocate-G^eneral,  this  department  has  not 
conceived  it  proper  to  adopt  the  views  of  tlie  latter.  The  controversy 
upoa  this  point  which  has  been  engendered  has  proved,  and  is  proviHg, 
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greatly  detrimental  to  the  diBcipline  of  the  service.  The  question^  how- 
ever, is  now  in  process  of  final  judicial  determination.  In  a  recent  case 
hroQght  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  this  issue  was  made  up,  and  the  discharge  of  a  soldier 
ordered  by  the  court.  From  this  decision  an  appeal  has  been  taken, 
with  the  understanding  between  counsel  that  it  shall  be  carried  to  the 
Su^eme  Court.  In  view  of  this,  which  is  belieyed  to  be  the  most 
desirable  method  of  settlement  of  a  vexed  question,  it  is  recommended 
that  no  aotion  be  had  upon  the  measure,  now  before  Congress,  looking 
to  an  amendment  of  the  statute. 

The  recommendation  that  gambling  be  prohibited  in  the  Army,  by  the 
^lactment  of  an  additional  article  of  war,  is  renewed  by  the  Judge- 
Adyocate-General. 

REPORT  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL. 

The  Quartermaster-General  again  recommends  the  enlistment  of  post 
quartermaster-sergeants,  for  whose  services  there  is  great  need  in  the 
Army,  and  who,  remaining  in  charge  of  military  supplies  and  buildings 
at  military  posts  through  all  changes  of  garrison,  and  whenever  temiK>- 
rsfffly  vacated,  would  preserve  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
the  property  and  supplies,  which  are  now  frequently  lost  by  changes  in 
X>ost  quartermasters,  who  are  lieutenants  of  the  line  attached  to  regi> 
ments,  who  move  with  troops,  and  leave  the  property  at  the  posts  too 
often  in  charge  of  incomx>eteut  x>ersons. 

Lieutenants  of  the  line,  acting  as  assistant  quartermasters,  and  re- 
sponsible for  money  and  property,  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  officers  acting  as  commissaries  in  regard  to  the  compensation  of  $10 
per  month  allowed  the  latter.  Their  duties  are  as  laborious,  and  their 
responsibility  for  property  and  for  money  is  as  great. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  is  embarrassed  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  working  stock  of  clothing  and  equipage.  The  appropriations  of 
late  years  have  been  barely  sufficient  to  purchase  a  year's  issue  of  these 
articles.  The  appropriations  not  being  available  until  July  1,  contracts 
cannot  be  completed  and  executed,  after  public  notice  required  by  law, 
until  August.  Then  follows  the  manufacture  of  the  goods,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  quantities  required,  ready  for  sale,  in  the  commer- 
cial markets.  Much  of  the  military  clothing  and  equipage  is  of  pattern 
and  material  not  used  in  civil  life.  Successful  bidders  change  from  year 
to  year,  and  th^  are  obliged  in  filling  contracts  to  modify  the  machinery 
of  their  factories  to  suit  the  {peculiar  demand ;  therefore,  no  considerable 
supplies  of  clothing  can  be  ready  for  transportation  to  military  posts 
until  late  in  the  fall  or  until  winter.  The  cheaper  routes  to  the  northern 
pasts  are  by  water,  and  these  are  closed  early  in  the  fall.  This  exhaust- 
ive system  has  heretofore  been  represented  to  Congress  and  to  its  com- 
mittees, with  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be  made  adequate 
to  supply  a  reserve  stock }  but  no  measure  of  reMef  has  yet  been  passed. 
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Tho  difficulties  and  embarrassments  continue,  and  have  increased  as  the 
stock  of  old  war  clothing  has  gradually  become  exhausted.  This  can 
no  longer  be  relied  upon,  and  this,  year  it  is  very  important  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  to  lay  in  a  surplus  of  clothing  and  equipage  suffi- 
cient to  allow  a  six  months'  supply  to  be  kept  always  in  depot  as  a 
working  stock. 

There  were  25  wtdl  tents  and  1,500  common  tents  sent  to  Memphis 
for  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  yellow  fever.  Since  the  abatement  of  tiie 
disease,  all  tents  sent  to  places  infected  by  this  epidemic  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

There  were  50  hospital  tents  sold  to  the  Nationod  Board  of  Health ; 
150  were  sent  to  the  governor  of  Missouri,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  IG  to  a  citizen  of  the  State,  under  the  act  of  23d  of  .A^l, 
1880,  for  relief  of  the  victims  of  tho  tornado  which  devastated  a  part  of 
that  State.  They  have  not  yet  been  returned.  Their  value  was 
$9,143.38. 

Old  and  condemned  clothing  of  the  stock  of  the  late  war  has  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  under  the 
act  of  23d  January,  1873,  to  the  value  of  $53,238.77. 

The  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  is  indebted  to  the  Quarter- 
master's  Dex>artmeut  for  clothing  and  equipage  to  the  amount  of 
$8,191.21,  and  other  military  stores  have  been  issued  to  the  prison  to 
the  value  of  $2,001.79;  tot^,  $10,193.  The  amount  charged  to  tho 
Quartermaster's  Department  by  the  prison  as  value  of  labor  of  prisoners 
in  manufacture  of  clothing  and  equipage  is  $0.599.40 ;  on  other  accounts, 
$3,057.40 ;  total,  $9,050.80.  These  accounts  nearly  balance  each  other,* 
leaving  a  charge  against  the  prison  of  $530.20  only. 

Xew  buildings  to  tho  number  of  150,  to  cost  $244,000,  have  been  under 
constniction  during  the  year.  About  5,000  buildings  of  all  kinds  are 
under  tho  care  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  llei>airLng  them 
during  the  year  cost  $290,500. 

The  buildings  at  Foil;  Snelling  for  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Dakota  have  madesatisfactory  progress.  It  has,  since  the  termination  of 
the  fiscal  year,  been  detennined  to  move  tho  headquarters  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Platte  back  to  the  city  of  Omaha.  The  great  cost  of 
erecting  the  many  new  buildiftgs  reported  to  be  necessary  at  these  liead- 
quai^ters,  and  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the  division  and  department 
commanders  that  the  location  was  not  so  convenient  or  economical  for 
the  transaction  of  business  as  if  in  the  city,  determined  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  ailopt  thus  course,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  23, 
1879.  The  expenditure  of  the  large  siun  necessary  to  proi>erly  provide 
for  a  hemlquarters  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise,  especially  in  view 
of  the  small  reservation  iK)Ssessed  by  the  government. 

The  appropriation  for  hospital  construction  has  been  applied  to  100 
difierent  military  hospitals,  repairing  some  and  building  others. 

Title  has  been  acquired  to  the  two  military  reserves  on  which  stand 
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Binggold  Barracks  and  Fort  Mdntoah,  both  ou  the  Bio  Grande.  Kine 
lailitaiy  reserves  have  been  declared  by  the  President  during  the  year, 
viz:  At  Cheyenne  Depot,  Wyoming  Territory;  Forts  Bobinson,  Ne- 
bnidEa ;  Sanders,  Wyoming  Territory ;  Cameron,  Utah  Territory ;  Nio- 
brara, Nebraska;  McKinney,  Wyoming  Territory;  Assinniboine,  Mon- 
tana Territory ;  Coenr  d'Alene,  Idaho  Territory,  and  Sidney,  Nebraska. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  iTuly  4,  1864,  for  payment  of 
quartermaster's  stores  taken  by  the  Army  in  the  loyal  States,  ttie  period 
during  which  such  claims  could  be  filed  expired  January  1, 1880.  There 
were  in  the  Quartermaster-Crenoral's  Office,  on  June  30, 1879, 11,649 
claims  of  this  character,  amounting  to  $5,523,204 ;  and  12,757  were  filed 
in  the  succeeding  six  months  for  $7,527,051.50.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1880,  the  amount  of  claims  on  file  undisposed  of  was  $13,050,345.56. 

During  the  year  1,515  such  claims,  amounting  to  $1,052,885.32,  were 
finally  acted  upon.  Of  these,  594  for  $314,404.89  were  reported  to  the 
(Diird  Auditor,  with  recommendation  for  settlement  at  about  one-half 
the  amount  claimed,  $157,650.70;  921  daims,  for  $738,420.16,  were 
r^ected.  Under  the  law  of  1804  there  had  been  filed  in  the  Quarter- 
nastor-Oeneral's  Office,  after  the  jmssage  of  the  law  and  before  the 
Statute  of  limitation  went  into  e£fect,  53,505  chiims  for  $38,084,066i>5 ; 
30,014  of  them  have  been  decided  by  the  Quartermaster-General, 
amouBtuig  to  $26,086,606.34.  Of  the^  10,499  have  been  recommended 
tat  settlement^  at  $4,301,583.05 ;  the  rest  were  rejected ;  28,891  remain 
not  finally  disposed  of,  which  call  for  $11,907,460^21.  About  one-half 
the  daims  filed  originated  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  danger  of  destruction  of  most  valu- 
able records  from  the  insecure  building  in  which  the  Quartermaster* 
Qeneral^s  Office  is  situated,  and  wh^re  it  apparently  must  remain  for 
Bome  years  to  come.  Qlaiins,  accompanied  by  original  evidence,  to  the 
amount  of  $19,000,000  are  on  file  in  that  building,  besides  many  other 
records  valuable  to  the  government  as  the  means  of  deifeating  uigust 
daims,  and  to  tlie  people  as  containing  the  evidence  on  which  very  large 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  settlement,  and  are  certainly  in  danger 
from  fire.  The  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  be 
made  for  i>urchasiDg  a  site  and  erection  of  a  fire-proof  store-house  or 
hall  of  records  convenient  to  the  Executive  Departments,  and  for  the 
use  of  all  of  them,  is  renewed;  and  a  plan  showing  how  the  nex'ded 
protection  can  be  obtained  for  so  small  a  sum  is  submitted  by  tlie 
Qaartermaster-G  eneral 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  moved  during  the  year  55,408  por- 
80118, 16,094  beasts,  ami  120,218  tons  of  military  supplies  and  material, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,937,318.50. 

The  Paciflc  Rallroatls — ^XJnion,  Central,  Kansas  and  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific— have,  since  their  completion,  earned  in  military  trausj>orta- 
tion  $10,G03,47;5.32.  Daring  the  past  year  their  aomings  amounted  to 
•1,110,108.07,  and  accounts  of  these  roads  to  the  amount  of  $025,082.32 
are  in  course  of  settlement. 
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An  appropriation  is  asked  to  continue  to  pay  the  land-grant  railroads 
50  per  cent,  of  tUeir  net  earnings,  the  appropriation  of  $300,000,  mad6 
for  that  x>urpo8e  on  3d  March,  1879,  having  been  expended. 

Some  of  the  railroads  which  purchased  railroad  supplies  from  the 
War  Department  at  the  close  of  the  war  continue  in  default.  The  State 
of  Tennessee,  largely  indebted  on  this  account,  has  not  paid  the  sum 
for  which  its  officers,  by  special  authority  of  State  law,  executed  bonds 
binding  the  State  to  such  payments. 

In  the  Quartermaster-OeneraPs  report  will  be  found  detailed  statistics 
of  the  number  of  animals  purchased  for  cavalry  and  artillery  and  Army 
transportation,  the  amounts  of  forage,  fuel,  and  other  supplies  purchased 
»nd  consumed. 

There  are  80  national  cemeteries,  containing  at  end  of  the  year  the 
graves  of  170,997  known  and  147,495  unknown  persons.  Three  new 
superintendents'  lodges  have  been  placed  under  construction.  The  wall 
of  Chattanooga  Cemetery  has  been  rebuilt;  the  stone  gates  there  and 
at  Yicksburg  have  been  completed.  The  road  from  Yicksburg  to  the 
cemetery,  for  which  Congress  made  special  appropriation,  is  in  progress. 

The  principal  and  frequently  the  only  available  communication  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  great  cemetery  at  Arlington,  is  by  a  road 
always  bad  and  sometimes  impracticable.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  granted  to  put  it  and  its  bridges  in  good 
condition.  The  propriety  of  making  this  cemetery,  containing  208  acres, 
a  public  cemetery  for  the  interment  of  all  officers  of  the  government, 
membei's  of  Congress,  &c.,  dying  at  the  capital,  whose  friends  do  not 
prefer  a  private  cemetery  for  their  interment,  is  suggested  by  the  Quar- 
termaster-OeneraL 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSARY- GENERAL  OP  SUBSISTENCE. 

Subsistence  supplies  for  the  year  have  been  purchased  as  near  the 
points  of  consumption  as  practicable.  This  has  been  done  by  advertising 
for  proposals,  under  section  3709,  Bevised  Statutes,  when  time  would 
permit  that  method  of  purchase,  by  handbills  posted  in  public  places, 
and  by  circulars  to  i)rincipal  dealers.  In  order  to  issue  the  best  quality 
of  supplies  at  the  most  reasonable  prices,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  department 
to  deal,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  original  producers,  packers,  manu- 
facturers, and  importers.  Where  any  of  these  hold  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  goods  needed  by  the  government,  advertising  is  a  useless  expense. 
It  is  suggested  that  section  3709  be  amended  by  exempting  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  from  that  portion  of  the  section  requiring  adver- 
tising for  i)roposals  when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  demand  immedi- 
ate delivery,  in  all  cases  where  the  supplies  needed  are  known  to  be 
pixKluced  only  by  a  single  manufacturer,  or  are  sold  by  a  single  business 
bouse,  or  are  desired  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  advertising  for  proposals. 
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I  concur  in  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Commissary-Gen- 
ers^  of  Subsistence :  That  the  Subsistence  Department  may  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  sell  supplies  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  under  sections 
1144  and  1145,  at  the  last  invoice  price  of  the  articles,  without  adding 
the  charge  for  ^<  transportation,  wastage,  or  other  incidental  charges," 
required  by  the  provisos  in  the  last  two  acts  making  appropriations  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  Army;  and  the  passage  of  the  law,  now  x>ending 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  (H.  B.  No.  6179),  which  authorizes  the 
sale  of  24  ounces  of  tobacco  per  month  to  such  enlisted  men  as  may 
desiie  tiiat  amount.  And  touching  other  legislation  now  x>ending  look- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  the  method  of  purchasing  tobacco  for  the  Army 
(H.  B.  No.  4395),  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissary-Greneral  of  Sub- 
gistence  that,  as  there  is  no  greater  reason  for  a  special  law  upon  the 
subject  of  purchasing  tobacco  than  there  is  for  a  special  law  for  the  pur- 
diaee  of  flour  or  of  pork,  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  necessary. 

The  value  of  subsistence  stores  issued  to  Indians,  and  turned  over  to 
the  Indian  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year,  was  $23,661.40  (including  the 
cost  of  transportation).  Of  this  amount  $14,042.15  has  been  transferred 
to  ibe  Subsistence  Department  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  as  reimburse- 
ment; $1,509.91  is  still  due  from  that  bureau,  and  the  remainder  is  for 
isBue  made  to  Indian  prisoners  of  war,  for  which  no  reimbursement  is 
claimed. 

Hie  Ck>mmis8»[7-6eneral  of  Subsistence  recommends  the  passage  of 
a  law  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  from  the  grade  of 
Ikntenant,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gommissary-Greneral  of  Sub- 
sistence, as  many  ^^  assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence''  as  the  service 
may  require,  not  exceeding  fifty,  at  the  pay  of  $10  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pay  of  their  rank,  and  to  hold  their  appointments  until  can- 
celed by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  by  their  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain;  and  that  where  there  is  no  assistant  commissary  at 
any  garrisoned  post,  or  with  any  command,  the  commanding  officer 
thereof  may  detail  an  officer  to  act  as  assistant  commissary,  who,  if  a 
lieutenant,  shall  be  entitled,  while  performing  the  duty,  to  the  pay  of 
assistant  commissary;  all  such  details  to  be  forthwith  reported  to  the 
Commissary-Geueral  of  Subsistence.  This  I  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 

He  also  recommends  that  it  be  provided  by  law,  when  it  is  found 
that  any  commissary-sergeant  is  not  suited  for  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  but  capable  of  performing  duty  as  sergeant  of  the 
line,  he  may  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  and  assigned  to  the  companies 
of  the  line,  uiK)n  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissary-General  of 
Subsistence. 

He  jiroposes  that  Army  cooks  and  bakers  should  be  enlisted,  and 
cooking  schools  be  established,  and  recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000  for  the  purpose  of  printing,  for  distribution  to  the  Army  and 
to  the  State  militia,  a  further  edition  of  the  ^<  Manual  of  Army  Cooks," 
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limited  already  in  its  circolatiou,  and  suggests  that  at  the  annual 
encampments  of  State  militia  the  militiamen  shoald  a<M;ustom  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  Army  ration,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  volunteers  during 
their  first  service  in  the  field ;  that  at  such  encampments  this  may  be 
done  by  the  assistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  experts  from  the 
Army  cooking  schools,  should  they  be  established  as  he  recommends. 

He  requests  a  reorganization  and  temporary  increase  of  the  clerical 
and  other  force  of  his  ofQce,  the  permanent  force  to  agree  with  Uie 
number  and  grades  allowed  in  1874, 1875,  and  1876. 

The  progress  in  the  settlement  of  the  various  classes  of  claims  on 
band  in  his  office,  and  filed  during  the  fiscal  year,  is  reported  in  detaU. 
He  suggests  that,  if  his  office  is  to  continue  the  examination  of  war 
claims^  under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  now  on  file  (the  further  filing  of 
which  claims  is  now  barred  by  the  3d  section  act  March  3, 1879),  some 
statutory  limitation  should  be  established  by  operation  of  which  the 
right  of  claimants  to  a  rehearing  of  their  cases,  after  being  formally  con- 
sidered and  disallowed,  shall  cease  and  be  determined,  there  being  no 
limitation  at  present  upon  the  right  of  claimants  to  press  upon  the 
office,  upon  new  i>ai>er8  filed  or  upon  the  probative  force  of  old  ones, 
the  reconsideration  of  claims  that  have  been  unfavorably  decided  by 
himself  or  his  predecessors. 

He  renews  his  recommendation,  heretofore  made,  that  the  a(\jttdica- 
tion  of  this  class  of  claims  be  transferred  to  some  other  tribunal. 

BEPOET  OF  THE  SUEGEON-GENEEAL. 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  shows  a  gratifying  state  of  health 
throughout  the  Army. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  medical  and  hospital 
sux)plies  alone  was  $120,902.65,  while  the  cost  of  medical  and  hospital 
supplies  actually  issued  during  the  year  was  $175,084.42.  The  differ- 
ence was  made  up  from  the  surplus  stock  of  supplies  left  over  from  the 
war,  which  stock  is  now  comparatively  exhausted.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon-Gteneral  that  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  be  made  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  purchase  of  medical  and  hospital  supplies, 
for  expenses  of  purveying  depots,  pay  of  employes,  pay  of  private 
physicians  and  nurses  in  emergencies  at  posts  and  stations  for  which 
no  other  provision  is  made,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  exi>euse8  o( 
that  department. 

The  force  of  clerks  in  the  record  and  pension  division  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  having  been  increased,  it  has  been  enabled  to  rapidly 
reduce  the  accumulated  work,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January'  25, 1879,  granting  arrears  of  pensions.  • 

The  number  of  new  official  demands  for  information  as  to  cause  of 
death  in  cases  of  deceased' soldiers,  and  the  hospital  reconls  of  invalids, 
proved  very  much  larger  than  during  previous  years ;  and  it  will  be 
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B6ces8ary,  in  onler  that  the  office  shall  not  again  fall  behindhand,  that 
the  present  clerical  force  be  continued  unchanged  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  records  of  this  division,  however,  are  greatly  worn  and 
dilapidated.  The  volumes  which  contain  medical  records  of  the  war 
of  t^e  rebellion  are  hospital  registers,  which  were  in  no  good  condition 
when  tamed  over  to  the  oilice  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  About 
4,500  volumes  of  these*  registers  are  on  file,  which  must  be  constantly 
refened  to  by  the  sesyx^hers,  to  obtain  the  hospital  history  of  deceased 
smd  disabled  soldiers  who  apply  for  pensions,  and  by  continual  hand- 
ling they  are  worn  out.  Between  tiiree  and  four  hundred  of  them  are 
80  tattered  that  they  should  be  recopied  at  once,  or  their  precious  con- 
tflyts  will  be  lost  forever.  Provision  should  be  made  that  the  whole 
ninnber  be  c<^ied  in  an  authentic  manner,  and  I  recommend  that  an 
affiliation  be  made  for  the  employment  of  twenty-five  clerks  for 
this  purpose.  A  larger  number  wonld  embarrass  the  current  work,  by 
removing  too  many  books  from  the  office  at  once;  but  the  number 
estinuMied  Aoold  be  provided  for  this  purpose  for  some  years  to  come. 

All  available  space  in  the  building  on  Tenth  street,  in  which  this  work 
is  done,  is  now  taken  up,  so  that  the  work  of  recopying  could  not  be  done 
ttei«.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  quarters  for  this  additional  force. 
The  pieaent  bnilding,  known  as  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  is  now 
in  jm  overcrowded  and  unsafe  condition.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Eecord 
and  Pension  Division,  the  Division  of  Surgical  Eecords,  and  the  library 
of  the  Sorgeon-Greneral's  Office,  as  weU  as  by  the  museum.  The  continued 
growth  of  valuable  collections  renders  the  space  available  for  their  preser- 
vation quite  inadequate  for  display  and  storage.  The  collection  and 
records  are  continually  exposed  to  danger  of  destruction  by  fire.  The 
buQding  is  surrounded  by,  and  in  immediate  contact  with,  inflammable 
houses  and  sheds,  and  private  property  not  under  the  control  of  the 
department.  The  Surgeon-General  earnestly  calls  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  requests  an  appropriation  for  a  new  fire-proof  edifice  adequate 
for  the  present  needs  and  reasonable  future  expansion  of  the  collection 
now  stored  in  the  present  unsafe  building.  Such  a  structure  will  cost 
not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

paymaster-general's  report. 

The  Paymaster-General  recommends  that  the  laws  in  reference  to 
leaves  of  abs^ice  of  officers  of  the  Army  be  rci>ealed,  as  he  regards 
them  as  harsh  and  unjust  in  their  ojieration,  and  very  unequal.  A 
very  large  iwrtiou  of  the  officers  are  stationed  at  Army  posts  in  the 
Weiit,  and  when  a  leave  is  obtained,  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  thirty  days  is  often  necessarily  consumed  in  travel  to  Atlantic 
dties,  where  most  of  the  officers  desire  to  go,  and  in  returning  to  their 
pOBte.  The  extent  to  which  leave  should  be  granted  may  bo  safely 
left  to  the  action  and  recommendation  of  the  division  and  department 
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commanders  and  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  law  now  limits  the  number  of  paymasters'  clerks  to  fifty-lour. 
It  has  often  happened  that  in  consequence  of  special  duties  being 
re<iuired  of  a  x>aymaster — ^the  payment  of  bounties,  &c. — one  clerk 
has  proved  insufficient  lor  the  performance  of  the  duty.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  number  be  increased  by  law,  not  to  exceed 
sixty;  the  additional  or  extra  clerks  to  be  employed  under  the  special 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  each  case. 

The  Paymaster-Greneral  calls  attention  to  the  inadequate  compensa- 
tion now  allowed  these  clerks,  who  have  to  perform  important  and 
responsible  duties,  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  figures  and 
business  capacity,  and  often  necessitating  long  and  toilsome  journeys 
and  exposure  to  danger;  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that,  at  the  coming 
session,  some  more  liberal  provision  will  be  made  for  them.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  will  give  this  subject  favorable  consideration,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved no  class  of  public  servants,  occupying  positions  involving  so  great 
responsibility,  are  so  poorly  compensated  as  are  these. 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  render  available  t^e 
unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  payment  of 
bounty  to  colored  soldiers  or  their  heirs — a  balance  unexpended  June 
30, 1880,  of  $5,595.02. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shows  that  our  fortifications 
are  not  in  a  condition  for  the  defense  of  important  cities  and  dei>ots  of 
military  and  naval  supplies,  in  case  of  war  with  any  of  the  maritime 
powers.  These  powers  have  been  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  their 
means  for  offensive  warfare,  while  the  United  States  has  been  for  years 
retrograding  in  its  means  for  carrying  on  such  a  war.  This  appears 
&om  the  fact  that  the  small  annual  appropriations,  limited  by  law  to 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  repair  of  our  sea-coast  defenses  (which 
are  more  exposed  than  any  of  our  public  works,  except  light-houses,  to 
the  destructive  action  of  the  elements),  have  proved  inadequate  even 
for  these  purposes,  many  essential  works  of  repair  remaining  unexecuted 
for  want  of  funds. 

From  a  i>ersonal  inspection  of  many  of  the  fortifications,  referreil  to 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  I  am  able  to  emphasize  his  recommendations, 
an«l  beg  to  state  that  their  incomplete  and  defenseless  condition  is  dis- 
ci'editable  to  the  country. 

Judging  fi-om  the  history  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  exi)erienco  of 
our  own,  the  United  States  will,  notwithstanding  our  traditional  pacific 
policy,  find  itself,  sooner  or  later,  at  war  with  a  maritime  power.  When 
that  war  comes,  it  will  come  suddenly.  There  will  be  no  time  after  its 
declaration  to  construct  defenses,  either  fixed  or  floating.  Other  nations 
have  been  for  some  years,  and  are  now,  constructing  fast  war  steamers 
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of  enormous  size^  encased  in  iron  armor  up  to  two  feet  in  thickne^^s, 
mH  armed  with  ritied  guns  weighing  up  to  100  tons,  carrying  shot  of  a 
ton's  weight,  fired  with  little  short  of  a  qaarter  of  a  ton  of  powder.  It 
is  feared  that  the  country  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  a  few  days,  or  even  hours,  might  bring  these  great 
engines  of  destruction  to  our  coasts,  it  may  be  to  New  York,  or  Boston, 
or  Portland,  or  Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco,  or  to  any 
point  the  enemy  may  select.  No  one  can  estimate  the  damage  which 
may  foUow. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  which  I  invite  especial  atten- 
tion in  resi>ect  of  our  national  defenses,  shows  that,  in  immediate  defense 
€i  our  sea-coast,  reUance  must  be  had  either  on  fortifications  and  ob- 
structions (torpedoes),  or  on  the  Navy;  that  it  is  and  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  nations — and  the  traditional  policy  of  oar  own  country  has, 
fimn  the  necessity  of  the  case,  conformed  to  it — to  rely  on  fortifications 
and  obstructions* elaborated  in  time  of  peace;  that  the  worst  possible 
attitude  in  case  of  foreign  war  ia  a  strictly  defensive  one— one  of  waiting 
to  receive  the  blows  of  an  enemy,  leaving  him  firee  to  select  the  times 
and  the  places ;  that,  while  our  lich  cities  and  depots  should  be  defended 
by  impregnable  fortifications  and  obstructions,  our  Navy  should  be  left 
firee  to  attack  the  weak  places  on  the  coasts  of  the  enemy's  country  and 
possessions,  to  pursue  him  on  the  ocean,  to  protect  our  commerce  afloat. 

Modem  wars,  then,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  fortifications  being  nec- 
essary, it  must  be  remembered  that  they — even  earthworks — cannot  be 
built  in  a  day. 

Our  casemated  works  must  be  covered  by  thick  iron  armor,  specially 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  turned  out  but  very  slowly  from  even  the 
best-appointed  of  our  manufactories;  our  earthworks  must  have  very 
greatly  increased  thickness  of  parapet,  compacted  by  time;  our  maga- 
zines of  ammunition  must  have  much  thicker  masonry  arches  and  earth- 
ooverings  than  formerly;  our  torpedo'  lines  must  have  subterranean 
masonry  galleries  for  conducting  the  wires  to  tJ^e  deep  water  of  our  harbor 
mouths  fix>m  the  chambers  containing  the  electrical  apparatus  by  which 
the  lines  are  to  be  fired,  and  these  galleries  and  chambers  must  be  pro- 
tected, beyond  all  peradventure,  from  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell ;  our 
masonry  gun-platforms,  composed  of  great  masses,  must  be  capable  not 
only  of  sustaining  the  immense  weights,  but  of  resisting  the  enormous 
strains  they  will  be  subjected  to  by  the  recoil  of  80  to  100  ton-guns ;  and 
furthermore,  the  masonry  of  walls  and  magazine  arches  and  gun-plat- 
fbmis,  to  afford  an  effectual  resistance,  must  be  indurated  by  time. 

The  vast  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
interior  must  see  to  it  that  the  termini  of  our  great  lines  of  railway  and 
the  mouths  of  our  great  rivers  and  estuaries  are  left  firee,  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  for  the  exit  of  our  commerce,  and  the  rich  cities  of 
the  sea-board  must  look  to  the  prox>er  protection  by  fortifications,  for,  if 
tbey  are  not  so  nrotected,  an  enemy's  sheUs  may  kindle  greater  fires 
21  Ab 
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than  that  which  oconrred  at  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  and  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours  property  valoed  at  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  what  the  Ohief  of  Engineers  has  stated 
in  respect  to  our  sea-coast  defenses  will  impress  Congress  and  the  country 
with  the  fBkOt  that,  while  other  nations  have  been  increasing  their  means 
for  carrying  on  offensive  war&re  and  attacking  maritime  cities,  we  have 
been  dormant  in  preparation  for  defense ;  that  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done, towards  strengthening  and  finishing  onr  casemated  works  sinoe 
our  late  civil  war,  during  which  the  great  guns  of  modem  warfare  and 
the  heavy  armor  of  modem  fortifications  and  ships  came  into  use  among 
the  nations,  and  that  our  earthworks  were  left,  by  a  sudden  failure  of 
appropriations  some  years  since,  in  all  stages  of  incompletion,  and  are 
now  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  elements. 

The  Engineer  School  of  Application,  at  Willets  Point,  Few  York,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  system  of  torpedoes  which 
is  not  inferior,  it  is  believed,  to  that  of  any  nation.  By  a  recent  order, 
the  utility  of  this  school  will  be  increased  by  the  detail,  to  commence  in 
January  next,  of  lientenanta  of  artillery  for  instruction  in  torpedo  service. 

Fortifications  and  torpedoes  have  become  the  twin  defenses  of  mari- 
time countries.  The  latter  will  hold  fetst-ruDuiug  war  steamers  under 
the  fire  of  the  former ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  requires  that  our 
torpedo  system  should  be  fostered  and  generously  appropriated  for. 
Not  only  the  torpedoes,  but  the  electrical  apparatus,  must  be  provided 
and  in  store  in  our  forts,  and  the  subterranean  galleries  for  couductini^ 
the  wires  to  deep  water,  and  the  bomb-proof  covers  for  the  apparatus, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  must  be  built  in  secure  positions,  and  in  tlio 
strongest  manner,  before  the  approach  of  war.  I  commend  to  the  favor- 
able attention  of  Congress  the  remarks  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  which 
accompany  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  resi)ect  of  the  wauts 
of  our  torpedo  system  and  the  importance  of  increasing  the  Battalion 
of  Engineers  to  752  men,  its  legal  organization,  successive  reductions  of 
the  Army  having  dwarfed, the  number  to  200  men. 

The  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  examinations  and 
surveys  provided  for  by  act  of  March  3, 1879,  and  previons  acts,  were 
carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  with  satisfactory  progress.  The  amount 
available  therefor  July  1, 1879,  was  $10,772,176  5  the  amount  exjiended 
to  June  30, 1880,  $6,174,221,  leaving  an  available  balance  of  $4,597,955 
to  be  exi)ended  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  to  which  are  to  be  ailded 
the  appropriations  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  14, 1880,  amount- 
ing to  $8,951,500. 

The  act  of  June  14, 1880,  makes  provision  for  343  works  of  improve- 
ment, in  sums  varying  from  $500  to  $300,000,  and  for  surveys  and 
examinations  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  144  localities. 

The  execution  of  all  works  for  whicli  plans  and  estimates  bad  l>een 
previously  approved  was  at  once  proceeded  with.  In  the  case  of  new 
works,  examinations,  investigations,  and  surveys  have  j^een  undertaken 
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with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  plans  of  improvement  proper  to  be 
made.  It  is  expected  that  reports  of  the  results  of  the  examinations 
and  surveys  provided  for  in  the  above  act  will  be  received  in  time  for 
transmission  to  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  session^ 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  each  specified  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  which  sometimes  arises  for  constitut- 
ing special  boards  of  engineers  for  the  consideration  of  works  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements^  the  permanent  board  of  engineers  for  fortifi- 
cations was  reorganized  so  bjs  to  embrace  in  its  duties  the  consideration 
or  revision  of  such  plans  for  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  as 
may  be  required. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  in  progress  during  the  year, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  inventor,  for  making  the 
practical  test  of  the  flume  invented  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Adams  for  increasing 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  Mississippi,  for  which  (20,000  were  set  apart 
by  act  of  March  3, 1879,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  his  dis- 
cretaoQ  for  that  purpose. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  3, 1879,  appropriated  $150,000  to 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  and  harbor  of  refuge  at  such  point  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as 
may,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  be  most  suitable,  the  interests  of  commerce,  local  and 
general,  being  considered.  The  subject  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  board.    'So  final  report  has  been  made.  ^ 

The  report  of  a  board  of  engineer  ofiftcers,  constituted  in  compliance 
with  requirements  of  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 
1879,  relating  to  a  bridge  across  Detroit  Biver  at  or  near  Detroit,  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  December  6, 1879. 

On  the  survey  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  the  triangu- 
lation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Chicago  to  Parkers- 
burg,  111.,  has  been  completed.  A  new  chart  of  Lake  Erie,  and  coast 
charts  Nos.  1,  5,  and  6  of  Lake  Erie  have  been  finished. 

In  the  survey  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  work  has  been  confined  entirely  to  reduction  of  field  notes 
and  construction  of  maps.  Volume  7  of  quarto  reports  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Eight  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been  on  duty  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  military  divisions  and  departments,  and  have  1)een 
engaged  during  the  year  in  preparing  such  maps  and  making  such  sur- 
veys ttfi  are  required  by  their  respective  commanding  officers.  The 
maps  prepared  by  these  division  and  department  engineers  were  of 
great  value  to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  Army  in  the  move- 
ment of  troops,  the  establishment  of  i)osts  for  controlling  the  Indian 
tribes  and  prot^tiug  settlers.    It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  un* 
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explored  areas,  which  in  future  campaigns  are  liable  to  be  traversed 
by  troops  or  by  hostile  Indians,  should  be  surveyed,  plotted,  and  added 
to  our  campaign  maps.  If  the  small  appropriation  asked  for  these 
surveys  is  granted  by  Congress  much  can  be  accomplished  at  little 
expense  in  impro\ing  our  maps  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  points  out  the  duties  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  respect  to  providing  arms,  ordnance,  and  onl- 
uance  stores  for  sea-coast  defense  and  for  the  Regular  Army,  the  militis^, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  departments  of  the  government,  when 
necessary  to  protect  public  money  and  property.  Its  further  pix)vince 
is  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  effective  war  material  for  the 
service,  in  which  respect  the  practical  experience,  study,  and  exj>eri- 
ment  of  officers  of  this  department  have  led  to  a  most  gratifying  success 
in  the  selection  and  i>erfection  of  our  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  reports  satisfactory  prosecution  of  the  con- 
struction of  workshops  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal ;  submits  estimates  for 
a  new  machine  shop  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  California,  and  estimates 
for  buildings  and  improvements  at  the  Sandy  Hook  pro^ing  ground.  I 
join  with  him  in  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  for  these  improvements, 
and  recommend  that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for  them. 

He  reports  the  successful  operation  of  the  United  States  testing  ma- 
chine at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  adding  that  this  machine  is  considered 
the  most  perfect  testing  machine  in  the  world ;  equally  able  to  test  a 
single  bar  aud^the  largest  column  or  specimens  by  either  tension  or  com- 
pression with  any  load  desired,  from  one  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  being  of  any  length  from  one  inch  to  thirty  feet.  Its  determina- 
tions are  of  great  value  to  the  departments  of  {he  government  and  to 
the  scientific  and  industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country.  The  memo- 
rial of  its  inventor,  asking  additional  compensation  and  reimbursement, 
is  commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  views  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  upon  the  subject  of  organizing, 
arming,  and  equipping  the  militia  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Much  interest  has  been  felt  throughout  the  Army  upon  the  subject  of 
target  practice,  awakened  in  a  great  measure  by  the  rifle  contests  at 
Creedmoor,  in  which  teams  from  the  various  military  divisions  have 
been  allowed  to  participate,  and  this  department  has  endeavored  to  assist 
by  every  proper  means  in  extending  and  developing  the  good  feeling 
between  the  volunteer  militia  and  the  regular  forces  which  arises  from 
bringing  them  together  in  these  friendly  contests.  In  the  internatiouul 
military  match,  September  16, 1880,  the  team  from  the  Military  Division 
of  tbe  Missouri  bore  oif  the  prize  in  that  contest  for  tlie  Hilton  shield. 

In  the  matter  of  the  armament  of  fortifications  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
looks  forward  to  a  more  liberal  policy  than  this  subject  has  heretofore 
received.    Congress  at  its  last  session  provided  for  thQ  manufacture  of 
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fonr  improved  breech-loading  twelve-inch  rifled  guns,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  have  them  at  once  made  upon  the  system  selected  by  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  and  which  has  been  snccessfiilly  tested  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving  ground.  The  first  of  these  guns  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted and  delivered  in  sixteen,  the  second  in  eighteen,  the  third  in 
twenty,  and  the  fourth  in  twenty-two  months,  or  about  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  appropriation  act.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  guns 
the  plant  is  very  costly,  and  manufacturers  do  not  feel  justified  in  run- 
ning the  risk  of  making  preparation  of  plant  for  the  increased  size  of 
modem  ordnance  unless  they  can  be  assured  as  to  the  ceitainty  of 
annual  appropriations  for  their  manufiEiiCture ;  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
strongly  urges  that  Congress  be  recommended  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation of  last  year  and  make  it  a  x>ermanent  one,  to  enable  our  foundries 
to  perfect  their  establishments  so  as  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  work 
in  die  shortest  time.  The  simple  statement  of  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete these  guns  should,  it  is  conceived,  impress  upon  Congress  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  making  provision  for  expediting  work  of  this  char- 
acter. 

The  calls  for  magazine  guns  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  the  constant 
improvement  by  inventors  in  these  arms,  induces  the  recommendation 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  further  study  and 
actual  trial-test  in  the  field  of  the  best  magazine  systems. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  also  points  out  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
r^erve  aupply  of  small-arms,  reporting  *that  the  number  on  hand  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  wiU  provide  sufficient 
appropriation  to  enable  the  department  to  manufeu^ture  a  reserve  sup- 
ply daring  each  year,  so  that  the  country  may  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies, and  an  appropriation  of  (500,000  is  thought  to  be  a  reasonable 
one,  and  should  be  appropriated.  Our  armories  and  arsenals  should  be 
stocked  with  war  material,  our  fortresses  well  armed,  and  our  militia 
well  organized,  armed,  and  equipi)ed,  so  that  in  case  of  war  we  may  be 
able,  together  with  our  small  force  of  regular  troops,  to  create  an  efficient 
anny  and  put  it  into  the  fiekL 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  reports  that  the  established  course  of  drill  and 
instruction  in  military  signaling  and  telegraphy,  meteorology,  and-  the 
Signal  Service  duties  at  stations  of  observation  and  report,  together 
with  the  military  drills,  has  continued  at  the  School  of  Instruction  and 
Practice  at  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia. 

For  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  commercial  interests  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  stations  have  been  maintained  during  the  year,  fix)m 
whidi  reports  are  deemed  necessary  to  enable  proper  warnings  to  be 
given  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms,  and  of  other  meteoric 
changes.  Twenty-eight  stations  of  a  second  cli)^s,  hitherto  described  as 
^sunset  stations,''  at  which  a  single  observation  is  taken  daily,  at  the 
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time  of  sunset,  by  citizens  employed  for  this  purpose,  have  been  contin- 
ued in  operation. 

The  daily  exchange  of  telegraphic  reports  with  the  chief  meteor- 
ological office  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  continued,  and 
warnings  have  been  regularly  sent  to  enable  signals  to  be  displayed  at 
the  ports  of  the  Dominion  at  times  of  threatened  danger. 

The  scries  of  daily  telegraphic  rei)orts  from  stations  in  the  West 
Indies,  extending  iVom  Cuba  by  Jamaica  to  Barbadoes  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  has  been  continued  during  the  seasons  of  especial  danger. 
These  reports  are,  at  times,  of  importance  for  the  preannouncemeut  of 
cyclones  approaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  threatening  the  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

The  display  of  cautionary  day  and  night  signals,  by  flags  and  lights, 
upon  the  lakes  and  great  ports  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  has  been  made  systematically  on  occasions  of  supposed 
especial  danger  at  one  hundred  and  two  different  sea  and  lake  ports 
and  cities.  Of  the  total  number  of  cautionary  signals  thus  displayed, 
eighty -three  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  have  afterwards  been  reported  as 
justified.  In  the  cases  reported  as  failures  of  justification,  the  wind  did 
not  attain,  at  the  place  of  display,  a  violence  supporting  it  No  great 
Btorm  has  swept  over  any  considerable  number  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  without  preannouncemeut. 

A  "weather  case,  or  farmer's  weather  indicator,"  an  instrument 
arranged  to  exhibit  together,  on'  a  simple  plan,  the  meteorological  indi- 
cations of  several  instruments,  and  in  such  way  that  they  can  be  easily 
noted  by  any  one,  is  in  preparation  for  general  issue.  This  instrument 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  farmer's  bulletin.  It  will, 
it  is  hoped,  enable  the  people  to  detennine  in  advance  something  as  to 
the  character  of  the  coming  weather  from  local  indications  alone,  when 
added  means  of  information  cannot  be  reached  or  may  fail. 

The  river  reports,  giving  the  average  depth  of  water  of  the  diflferent 
great  rivers  of  the  interior,  and  notice  of  dangerous  rises  for  the  benefit 
of  river  commerce  and  the  population  in  the  vicinity,  have  l)een  regu- 
larly made,  telegraphed,  "bulletined"  in  frames,  and  published  by  the 
press  at  the  difierent  river  ports  and  cities. 

The  series  of  canal  reports  announcing  temperatures  were  issueil, 
during  the  season  of  closing  navigation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  winter,  for  the  uses  of  canal  commerce  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  interests  depending  thereon. 

IJi^t  year,  in  !ITovember,  for  the  first  time,  special  frost  indications 
were  onlered  to  be  forecasted  and  telegraphed  to  l!^ew  Orleans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana.  Hereafter  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  early  fDrecasting  of  anticipated  frosts  for  the  sugar 
regions,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  February  of  each  year. 
The  warnings  will  be  given  as  early  as  they  can  be  with  reasonable 
safety;  if  possible,  three  days  in  advance.    This  information  will  be 
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fhrni^hed  to  interested  parties  and  to  the  press  of  TSew  Orleans,  and 
Bent  by  telegraph  from  that  city  to  any  point  desired. 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construction 
and  operation  of  telegraphic  lines  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  frontier, 
for  connecting  military  ]K>sts  and  stations,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
population  from  Indian  and  other  depredations,  officers  and  enlisted 
menof  the  Signal  Corps  have  been  continued  upou  these  duties.  Im- 
IMrtant  extensions  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  lines  in 
Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  Washington,  Montana,  and  Dakota 
Territories.  The  work  of  construction  has  been  in  large  part  done  by 
working  parfies  'furnished  by  the  active  co-operation  of  department 
commanders. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  recommends  that  there  be  just  provision,  by 
legislation,  for  the  permanent  employ^nent  and  grades  of  the  officers  of 
the  corps. 

THE   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  board  recommend,  as  did  their  predecessoi^s,  an  extension  of  the 
cadet  barracks,  many  of  the  rooms  at  present  being  occupied  by  three 
cadets^  which  overcrowds  them,  and  is  likely  to  interfere  with  health 
and  a  proper  attention  to  their  studies. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  estimates  made  for  extending  the  west 
wing  of  the  barracks,  so  as  to  add  thirty-lfwo  rooms,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  sum  necessarj^  for  the  purpose  be  appropriated. 

The  board  further  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $21,617.84  to  com- 
plete the  new  hospital,  and  $2,400  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
bath-house.  The  river  where  the  cadets  now  bathe  is  exposed  and  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  several  of  tbera  having  been  drowned. 

The  board  of  visitors -exiiresa  an  opinion  that  the  standard  of  acquire- 
ments, as  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  to  the  Academy,  imx>oses 
upon  the  corps  of  instructors  duties  which  may  as  well  be  performed  by 
the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  land,  and  state  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  low  standard,  much  valuable  time  is  consumed 
in  purely  elementary  instruction,  at  enormous  expense.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  the  board  that  the  present  standard  of  admission  be  mate- 
rially raised. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  this  view,  in  practice,  would  serve 
to  restrict  the  benefits  of  the  Academy  to  youths  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  instruction  as  gratuitously  provided  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  those  whose  parents  can  afford  to  specially  prepare 
tliem,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  present  term  to  five  years,  the  first 
year  to  be  devoted  to  thorough  elementary  instruction,  would  perhaps 
be  a  wiser  course  to  pursue;  and  surely  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  in  this  great  national  school,  open  to  the  sons  of  every 
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citizen  of  the  country,  of  all  conditions  of  life,  sack  facilities  should  be 
afforded  as  will  enable  the  humblest — those  whose  circumstances  lu^ve 
prevented  from  receiving  early  education — ^to  i)artake  of  Its  benefits. 

I  have  refrained  from  commenting  upon  the  unfortunate  agitation 
"which  flowed  from  an  alleged  assault  upon  a  colored  cadet  at  the  Acad* 
emy  in  April  last,  for  the  reason  that,  in  some  of  its  legal  aspects,  tbe 
subject  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  right  of  way  across  the  property  belonging  to  the  government 
at  West  Point,  l!^ew  York,  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  December 
14, 1867,  to  a  railway,  had  remained  for  several  years  uneujoyed,  when, 
in  June  last,  the  grantee  proposed  to  resume  possession.  In  considering 
the  proposition,  with  a  view  to  protecting  public  interests,  it  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Academy  authorities  that  the  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  railway  would  sehously  interfere  with  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  the  quiet  occupation  of  the  West  Point  obser\^atory.  The 
railway  company,  upon  notification  of  this  objection,  proposed  to  con- 
struct, at  their  own  expense,  upon  another  site,  secure  from  such  inter- 
ference, a  new  observatory,  to  cost  about  $50,000,  and  to  forthwith  fur- 
nish security  in  that  amount  that  their  undertaking  would  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  in  view  of  certain 
terms  in  the  grant,  namely,  that  the  right  should  be  enjoyed  "  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War."  (15 
Stat.,  p.  33.)  The  contract  requires  that,  when  the  new  observatory  is 
completed,  it  shall  be  offered  to  this  department  for  acceptance  on  behalf, 
of  the  government.  The  location  is  still  upon  the  land  owned  by  tlie 
United  States, 

MONUMENTS  AT   OOWPENS,  SOUTH    CAROLINA,  AND    YORKTOWN,  VIR- 
GINIA. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  May  26, 1880,  the  duty 
devolved  upon  me  to  cause  to  be  made  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Oowpens, 
South  Carolina,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered,  through  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  to  the  Cowpens  Centennial  Committee,  in  time  to 
be  placed  in  position  upon  the  memorial  column  before  the  17th  day  of 
January  next,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  battle.  With  your  ap- 
proval, Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  !N"ew  York,  was  selected  as  the  artist  to 
execute  the  statue,  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  him  for  the 
sum  named  in  the  law,  and  appix)ved  by  me  on  the  18th  of  June,  1880. 
Since  that  time  the  artist  has  been  diligently  at  work  upon  the  model, 
and  on  the  20th  of  October  he  reported  the  design  so  far  completed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  cast  it  in  plaster  in  a  few  days.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  question  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  execute  and  deliver  the 
statue  in  the  time  contemplatetl  by  the  law. 

The  act  approved  dune  7,  1880,  provide<l  for  carrying  into  eflfect  the 
resolution  of  Congi*ess  adopted  on  the  29th  of  October,  1781,  "that  there 
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should  be  caused  to  be  erected  at  York,  in  Virginia,  a  marble  column 
oommemorative  of  the  surrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis,''  and  ai)inx)])riated 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollara,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  erecting,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia, 
the  monument  referred  to  in  said  resolution,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
material  used  might  be  such  as  the  Secretary'  should  deem  most  suitable 
and  desirable.  The  act  further  provide<l  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission of  tliree  i>ersons  to  recommend  a  suitable  design  for  sai<l  monu- 
ment, and  to  perform  other  duties  to  carry  out  the  intentions  expressed 
in  the  original  resolution.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  Ileury  Van 
Brunt.,  of  Boston,  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  were  the  gentlemen 
sdected  by  me  to  be  appointed.  The  two  former  were  architects,  and 
the  latter  a  sculptor  of  recognized  ability,  and  their  letter  of  acceptance 
was -written  by  them  July  31, 1880.  Fp  to  date  no  reiK)rt  has  been 
made  by  them  of  their  action  in  the  premises,  but  the  communication  to 
them  upon  the  subject  required  that  the  design  should  be  finished  and 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  select  committee  of  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  in  the  act,  by  the  15th  of 
December,  1880. 

PUBLICATION  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE 

REBELLION. 

The  prei>aration  of  these  reconls,  for  publication,  is  steailily  progress- 
ing, and  imjwrtant  additions  have  been  made,  by  voluntai^  contribu- 
tions, both  to  the  Union  and  Confederate  archives.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  reports  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  others 
will  follow  till  the  appropriation  for  i>rinting  and  binding  is  exhau8te<l. 
The  imnting  proceeds  as  rai)idly  as  the  proofs  can  bo  properly  revised. 
The  plan  of  publication  is  described  at  length  in  Colonel  Scott's  rei)ort, 
to  which  attention  is  invited. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Tlie  varied  character  of  the  questions  constantly  arising  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  department,  the  large  number  of  employes  engaged  in 
its  labors,  and  the  desirability  of  having  an  officer  with  whom  the  Secre- 
tary could  take  counsel  and  to  whom  could  be  confided  jiower  to  act  in 
his  place  when  he  should  be  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  inii)eJ 
me  to  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  ai>pointment 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

/Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  OF  THE  ARIilY. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

WashingtoHj  D,  0.,  November  10, 18d0. 

Sir:  I  liave  tbo  honor  tx)  submit  the  aDnual  reports  of  the  Adjntaut- 
General  of  the  Army,  of  tbo  Inspector-General,  and  of  the  several  com- 
manding generals  of  the  div  isions  and  departments ;  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  with 
snch  other  subordinate  reports  as  seem  necessary  to  show  the  present 
strength  and  condition  of  the  Anny,  and  to  give  the  history  of  events 
during  the  past  year.  These  are  all  so  fiill  and  complete  that  nothing 
is  ne^ed  on  my  part  except  to  epitomize  the  matters  given  more  at 
length  in  the  reports  tliemsolves. 

The  divisions  and  departments  into  which  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  divided  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  and  no  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  commanding  generals  thereof.  The  distribution  of  the 
troops  is  given  with  great  precision  in  the  tabular  statements  C,  D,  E, 
and  F  of  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Ac^utant  General  herewith. 

The  organization  of  the  Army — Table  A — ^provides  for  11  general  of- 
ficers, 555  officers  and  1,286  enlisted  men  for  the  staff;  1,989  officers 
and  24,214  enlisted  men  for  the  line.  Of  these  latter  G94  are  detailed 
as  clerks,  or  recruits  unassigned  to  regiments,  reducing  the  ]K)ssible 
force  for  military  service  to  23,520  enlisted  men. 

The  actual  force  must  at  all  times  be  kept  below  that  figure,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  tabular  statement  herewith,  marked  '^B,"  and  there 
must  always  be  allowed  for  "sick,"  "detached  service,''  and  other  un- 
avoidable causes,  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  reducing  the  available  force  to 
about  20,000  eiilisteil  men.  I  therefore  agree  with  General  Sheridan, 
that  the  Army  is  too  small  in  enlisted  men  to  fulfill  the  heavy  duties 
now  imposed  on  it,  and  is  overworked.  I  therefore  renew  my  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  that  Congress  be  asked  to  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand enlisted  men,  specifically ^  to  the  troops  of  the  line  of  the  Anny, 
and  to  make  separate  provision  for  the  detachments  of  "ordnance 
men,"  "engineer  battaliou,"  "hospital  stewards,"  commissary- sergeants,^ 
"West  Point  detachments,"  detailed  clerks,  cfcc,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  already  been  done  for  the  Signal  Corps.  In  this  connection 
I  will  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fatjt  that  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, edition  of  1878,  section  1115,  Chap.  I,  defining  the  organization  of 
the  Army,  limits  its  strength  to  "not  more  than  30,000  enlisted  men," 
but  subsequent  a])])ropriation  bills,  hy  provisos^  have  limited  expenditures 
to  25,000  enlisted  men.  Still  the  legal  strength  is  30,000  eulistcil  men, 
and  that  number  is  the  least  possible  at  which  we  can  maintain  the 
present  organization  of  forty  regiments  in  anything  like  good  order,  disci- 
pline and  economy,  and  I  infer  this  end  can  be  reached  by  simply  omit- 
ting the  "  proviso  "  in  the  next  ai)propriation  bjlL 
330 
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The  combatant  force  remains  to  day  the  same  that  it  was  last  year, 
composed  of  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  five  of  artillery,  and  twenty- five 
of  infantry,  but  under  the  *^ proviso"  limit,  (25,000  enlisted  men),  the 
companies  are  too  small  for  proper  discipline,  or  for  economical  service, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  i)roi)Oseil  increase  of  enlisted  men  will 
doable  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  hardly  be  felt  in  the  annual  ex- 
penditure. 

In  this  connection  I  submit  the  report  of  Inspector-General  Marcy, 
▼hose  loofj  service  and  exi)erience  entitle  his  reeommendations  to  great 
re6i>ect.  If  any  neglect  has  arisen  in  the  artillery  arm  of  service,  it  has 
Faulted  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  Ave  mounted  batteries 
to  a  proi>er  standard  for  want  of  men,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ever 
flinoe  the  civil  war  there  has  been  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  enough  modem  guns  for  our  sea-coast  forts.  The 
prosperons  times  and  easy  financial  condition  of  the  Treasury  may  now 
en^le  Congress  to  provide  suitable  armaments  for  the  forts  which 
jguard  the  chief  harbors  of-lhe  country.  * 

Por  the  history  of  events  during  the  past  year  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  careful  reports  of  Generals  Sheridan,  Hancock,  and  McDowell, 
and  the  subordinate  reports  of  department  and  district  commanders 
herewitii.  All  complain  more  or  less  of  the  smallness  of  their  companies 
and  ooDsequent  overwork  of  their  men ;  but  enough  is  given  to  satisfy 
me  that  they  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  peace  everywhere ;  in 
pitrteGting  the  emigrant ;  in  opening  new  districts }  covering  the  various 
nmtes  of  travel,  and  in  guarding  the  Indians  oi]^  their  lawfiU  reserva- 
tions. The  progress  X)(  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  simidy  prodigious.  Hardly  a  mountain  but  has 
been  "prosi^ected.''  for  gold  and  silver,  and  now  pro8i>erous  farms  and 
e%ttle  ranches  exist  where  ten  years  ago  no  man  could  venture.  This  is 
bu^ely  due  to  the  soldier,  but  in  an  equal,  if  not  greater  measure,  to 
tte  adventurous  pioneers  themselves,  and  to  that  new  and  greatest  of 
civilizers,  the  railroad.  The  Pacific  liaiLroad  from  Omaha  to  San  Fran- 
ciseo  is  now  part  of  the  Great  Koute  which  circles  the  earth,  and  is 
daily  traveled  by  Europeans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics  in  as  much  safety 
and'with  as  mnch  comfort  as  from  Kew  York  to  Chicago.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Kailroad  is  approaching  completion,  traversing  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  Cahfornia,  soon  to  include  Texas  and 
Kew  Orleans. 

The  President,  you,  and  I  have  recently  passed  across  that  hitherto 
desolate  and  dangerous  region  in  safety  and  comfort. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  is  making  rapid  progress  from  Bismarck 
westward  and  firom  the  Columbia  River  eastward;  and  many  other  sub- 
ordinate roads,  as  described  by  General  Sheridan,  are  penetrating  every 
TaUey  and  every  district  of  country  which  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
Mttlement 

These  railroads  have  completely  revolutionized  our  country  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  impose  on  the  military  an  entire  change  of  policy. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  compelled  to  maintain  small  [)osts  along  wagon 
and  stage  routes  of  travel.  These  are  no  longer  needed,  because  no 
kMig^*  lued,  and  the  settlements  which  grow  up  speedily  along  the  new 
railroads  afford  idl  the  security  necessary,  and  the  regular  stations  built 
for  storage  at  convenient  distances  afford  the  necessary  shelter  for  stores 
aod  for  the  men  when  operating  in  the  neighborhood.  We  should  now 
absolotely  abandon  many  of  the  smaller  posts  hitherto  necessary  and 
eoDcentrate  at  strategic  points^  generally  near  the  national  frontier  or 
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where  railroads  intersect,  so  as  to  send  out  detacbments  promptly  to 
the  districts  where  needed. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  we,  the  military,  find  ourselves  possessed  of  lands  and  houses 
obtained  in  earlier  times  which  demand  occupation  for  preservation. 
Under  existing  laws,  also,  "permanent  buildings"  cannot  be  erected 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress;  and  even  when  the  sale  of  any  old 
military  site  and  buildings  has  been  authorized  the  money  has,  by  law, 
reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  could  only  be  utilized  again  by  a  new  ap- 
propriation. From  the  nature  of  things  Congress  cannot  and  does  not 
give  its  time  and  attention  to  such  small  matters,  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  provision  be  made  by  law  similar  to  that  for  the  sale  of  mil- 
itary stores  in  section  1241  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes,  lor  the  sale  of  such 
abandoned  military  i)osts  and  buildings  as  are  found  to  be  unnecessary, 
with  the  right  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  other  places  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  Your  own  observation  during  your  recent  tour 
of  the  Pacific  States  aifti  Territories  will  afford  several  examples  where 
the  best  economy  would  result  from  this  change  of  policy.  In  Kansas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  nearly  all  the  posts  are  along  old  wagon  and 
stage  roads  not  touched  by  the  new  railroads,  and  in  some  instances  a 
single  new  x>ost  would  subserve  the  uses  of  half  a  dozen  old  ones,  but 
the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  a  new  appropriation  from  Congress  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  some  immediate  shelter  for  the  men  has  forced 
us  to  clkig  to  these  old  posts,  though  at  great  exx)ense  and  inconven- 
ience. In  most  instaltices  the  buil(&ngs  are  of  stone  or  adobe,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  but  would  sell  r^dily  for  cash  and  become  the 
nuclei  of  new  towns,  farms,  or  ranches.  To  illustrate,  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  map  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  near  where  we  recently 
passed  by  railroad.  Forts  Bowie,  Grant,  Bayard,  Mimbres,  Cummiuffs, 
McRae,  Craig,  Thorn,  and  Selden,  all  built  at  great  cost  by  our  prede- 
cessors under  a  necessity  then  most  urgent,  could  now  be  replaced  by 
a  single  post  on  or  near  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad,  whence  detaoh- 
ments  could  be  sent  promptly  to  any  threatened  quarter. 

The  same  occurs  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad.  Forts  Keogh  and 
Custer,  built  on  the  Yellowstone  only  four  years  ago,  near  the  site  where 
(jeneral  Custer's  whole  command  was  obliterated  by  hostile  savages, 
will  soon  become  commercial  towns  rather  than  military  x>osts. 

In  my  judgment  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  military  authorities  to 
select  suitable  strategic  points  for  permanent  occupation  and  improve- 
ment, whence  detachments  can  be  sent  out  for  special  service.  As  lon^ 
as  we  possess  and  must  care  for  these  small  posts  it  is  impossible  to 
abandon  them  to  waste,  and  we  are  forced  to  hold  on  to  them,  but  if 
Congress  will  delegate  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a 
board  of  officers  the  right  to  sell  these  posts  and  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  to  strategic  points,  I  am  certain  it  will  result  in  great 
ecouom}',  and  enable  us  to  maintain  larger  garrisons  with  increased  dis- 
ciphue  and  better  service. 

Forsimilarreasons,and  because  thecommerceof  the  world  is  carried  on 
inships  of  three  thousand  tons  and  over,  and  because  of  the  heavy  draught 
of  watr  vessels,  most  of  our  sea-coast  forts  are  superfluous.  We  now  have 
fifty  millions  of  people,  and  the  idea  of  any  hostile  force  landing  on  our 
coast  is  simply  jjreiwsterous.  Yet  our  great  commercial  iwrts  should 
be  made  so  safe  that  even  an  apprehension  of  danger  would  not  be  felt. 
Portland,  Boston,  Newi)ort,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hampton  Eoads, 
Rort  Royal,  Key  West,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans.  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  and  Port  Townsend  should  all  be  properly  rortified  and  garrisoned. 
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AJI  minor  fort«  should  be  abandoned.  An  annual  appropriation  of  a 
million  of  dollars  would  in  ten  years  put  these  forts  in  good  order,  and 
another  million  a  year  would  properly  arm  them,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  President  should  have  discretion  as  to  the  disbursement  of  this 
money.  Artillery  officers  should  also  be  associated  with  the  engineers 
in  constructing,  altering,  and  repairing  sea-coast  forts,  because  the  men 
who  have  to  fight  these  batteries  should  have  something  to  do  in  their 
construction. 

I  now  beg  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  annual  reports  of 
General  Schofield,  commanding  the  I^ational  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  of  Col.  George  W.  Getty,  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe.  In  my  judgment  both  of  these  institutions  are  in  as  good  order 
as  possible,  and  both  are  an  honor  to  the  country. 

Education  must  always  be  the  surest  basis  of  national  security  and 
honor.  The  education  and  manly  training  imparted  to  young  men  at 
West  Point  has  repaid  the  United  States  a  thousand  times  its  cost, 
and  has  more  than  verified  the  predictions  of  General  Washington. 
From  time  to  time  periodical  complaints  have  arisen  to  its  prejudice, 
such  as  occurred  last  year  in  regard  to  the  colored  cadet,  Whitaker.  A 
thorough,  patient,  close  investigation,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  abuse, 
resulted  in  a  perfect  vindication  of  the  authorities  of  that  Academy. 
Every  cadet  at  West  Point  is  an  appointee  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
each  member  haying  a  cadet  of  his  own  nomination  there,  with  only  ten 
appointed  by  the  President  at  large.  The  corps  of  cadets  is  therefore 
a  yoathfnl  counterpart  of  our  national  House  of  Representatives.  The 
same  laws,  the  same  regulations,  the  same  instruction,  books,  clothing, 
and  food  are  common  to  all,  and  a  more  democratic  body  never  existed 
on  earth  than  is  the  corps  of  cadets.  Prejudice  is  alleged  against  colored 
cadets.  Prejudice  of  race  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  contend  against 
of  any  in  this  world.  There  is  no  more  such  prejudice  at  West  Point 
than  in  the  community  at  large,  and  the  practice  of  equality  at  West 
Point  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  authorities  at  the 
Academy  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  and  must  receive, 
train,  and  educate  such  as  are  sent  there,  regardless  of  nationality,  color, 
or  previous  condition.  To  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  colored  boy  by  rea- 
son of  his  color  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  as  to  discriminate  against  him,  perfect  impartiality  being 
the  true  rule,  and  that  I  believe  the  authorities  at  West  Point  have  en- 
deavored to  follow.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  in  my  judg 
ment  the  requirement  that  all  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  of  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty -fifth  Infantry  shall  be 
colored  men,  whilst  the  officers  are  white,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  above  referred  to.  All  men  should  be 
enlisted  who  are  qualified,  and  assigned  to  regiments,  regardless  of  color 
or  previous  condition.  Such  has  been  the  law  and  usage  in  the  Navy 
for  years,  and  the  Army  would  soon  grow  accustomed  to  it.  No  body 
of  men  on  earth  have  more  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
than  the  Army,  and  I  pledge  my  own  and  the  good  faith  of  all  in  the 
service  to  enforce  faithfully  every  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  every  law  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  •" 

General  Schofield  is  abundantly  able  to  enforce  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Academy,  and  I  again  refer  to  his  report  for  the  history  of 
This  case,  as  also  of  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  that  institution. 

The  education  at  Fort  Monroe,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Getty, 
i*  purely  professional,  and  limited  chiefly  to  the  artillery  arm  of  service. 
JMsi  education  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  college  in  America,  and  is 
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valuable  only  because  the  U8e  of  artillery  is  limited  to  war  on  a  large 
scale^  and  cannot  be  learned  in  oar  Indian  wars  or  in  common  life. 
When  a  necessity  arises  for  artillery  oflBcers,  as  in  our  Mexican  war,  and 
also  our  civil  war,  it  is  sudden  and  immediate.  This  school  costs  noth- 
ing but  tlie  ordinary  garrison  expenscB.  I  still  desire  to  e^stablisli  a  sim- 
ilar school  for  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Leavenworth  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  Indian  afi'airs  will  admit  of  the  sure  release  of  some  good 
infantry  regiment  from  the  distant  frontier,  which  I  hope  will  occor 
within  "the  next  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  entire  Army  is,  in  my  opinion,  as 
patriotic,  as  patient,  as  willing  to  encounter  danger  and  hard  service  as 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  The  rapid  extension  of  railroads 
and  mails  has  much  improved  the  general  condition  and  contentment  of 
officers  and  men,  and  they  simply  sufier  the  usual  fate  of  peace  in  slow 
promotion  and  apprehension  of  changes  which  never  come.  The  coun- 
try is  so  large  that  regimental  transfers  and  changes  are  costly,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  many  regiments  have  remained  longer  in  re- 
mote quarters  than  seemed  fair :  but  I  have  endeavored  to  make  regi- 
mental changes  as  fast  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  annual  appro- 
priations. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 

Eon.  Alexander  Ramsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-QENERAL; 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant' GeneraVs  Office,  Washingtonj  October  11,  1880/ 

General  :  Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  annual  returns  of  the  Army : 

A. — Orgaijization  of  the  Regular  Army. 

B.— Return:  showing  actual  strength  of  the  Regular  Army. 

C. — Distribution  of  troops  in  the  Departments  of  Missouri,  Texas, 
Platte,  and  Dakota — Division  of  the  Missouri. 

D. — Distribution  of  troops  in  the  Depai'tmouts  of  the  Eiist  and  South 
— Division  of  the  Atlantic. 

E. — Distribution  of  troops  in  the  Departments  of  California,  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  Arizona — ^Division  of  the  Pacific. 

F. — Department  of  West  Point. 

G. — Military  geogmphical  divisions,  departments,  and  posts,  with 
disiributiou  of  troops,  post-offices,  telegraph  stations,  and  nearest  rail- 
road slations  or  boat  landings. 

H. — Statement  of  casualties  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18cS0. 

l.-^Statement  of  the  number  of  trials  of  enlisted  men  by  general 
courts-martial  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

K. — Statement  of  assignments  of  recruits  and  re-enlistments  during 
tlie.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  rolls  and  returns  of  the  Army  discloses 
some  very  interesting  statisticiil  data,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attea- 
tion. 
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Oat  of  a  nominal  strerngth  of  25,000  men,  6,129  (very  nearly  one-fourth) 
are,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  August  4, 1854,  drawiug  increased 
pay  for  each  five  years  of  continuous  service,  as  follows : 

3,762  for  five  years. 

1,872  for  ten  years. 

227  for  fifteen  years. 

130  for  twenty  years. 

97  for  trienty-five  years. 

41  for  thirty  years. 

Under  the  law  approved  May  15, 1872,  the  pay  of  soldiers  is  increased 
$1  per  month  for  the  third  year  of  enlistment,  and  $1  additional  for  eaoh 
of  Uie  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  men  enlisted  or  re-enlisted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  4, 1854,  are  entitled  to  the  rate  of  pay 
allowed  for  the  fifth  year. 

567  men  will,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1882,  become  en- 
titled to  re-enlisted  pay. 

2,911  to  $1  per  month  additional  for  third  year  of  service. 

3,057  to  $2  for  fourth  year. 

3,662  to  13  for  fifth  yeax. 

PEOMOTIONS  FROM  THE  RANKS. 

• 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  provide  for  the  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  2d  lieutenant  of  meritorious  non-commissioned  o£&- 
cers,  and  prescribe  regulations  to  insure  selection  of  proper  candidates. 
Hie  beneficial  e£fects  of  this  wise  legislation  are  best  demonstrated  by 
tiie  statement  that,  under  this  act,  there  have  been  promoted  (appointed) 

1  in  1878,  5  in  1879, 13  in  1880,  and  1  yet  to  be  appointed,  October  4th, 
making  a  total  of  20  promotions.  This  powerful  spur  to  the  ambition 
ot  young  men  entering  the  ranks  will  tend  to  still  further  elevate  the 
"morrfe"  of  the  Army.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  promotions  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  desertions  on 
the  other,  indicate  that,  by  a  gradual  but  steady  progress,  the  men  are 
retkdiing  a  higher  level  and  healthier  tone. 

CONFLICTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

The  reports  of  the  ever  recurring  conflicts  with  hostile  Indians 
exhibit  gallant  acts  and  soldierlike  endurance  of  hardships  highly 
creditable  to  the  troops.  It  is  suggested  whether  the  fortitude,  eudur- 
ance,  and  courage  evinced  does  not,  in  specially  distinguished  instances, 
deserve  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

That  the  harassing  services  of  the  troops  indicate  an  actual  state  of, 
at  least,  demi-war,  is  fully  shown  by  the  following  statevient  of  the 
nomber  of  officers  and  men  killed,  or  who  died  of  wounds  received  in 
actions  with  Indians : 

1876—16  officers  and  272  men  ;  1877—7  officers,  and  121  men ;  1878— 

2  officers  and  8  men ;  1879 — 2  officers  and  32  men ;  makiug  a  total,  for 
the  four  years,  of  27  officers  and  333  men. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Section  1216,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  when  any  private 
9oUUer  shall  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  service,  the  Pi-esident 
many  grant  him  a  certificate  of  merit,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
oolonel  of  his  regiment. 
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To  brine:  noncommi.ssioued  officers,  as  Teell  *  as  privates,  within  the 
purview  ot  the  above-quoted  seetiou,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  amended 
by  substituting  for  "private  soldier ''the  words  "enlisted  man.'' 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  section  37  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1SC3  (section  1102,  Ile\ised 
Statutes),  the  grade  of  veterinary  surgeon  was  created  with  assimilated 
rank  of  sergeant  major,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  875  per  month.  The 
law  of  July  28, 1866,  section  3,  added  four  regiments  to  the  cavaliy 
arm,  with  the  same  organization  as  provided  by  law  for  cavalry  regi- 
ments, but  "with  the  mldition  of  one  veterinary  surgeon  to  each  regi- 
ment, whose  compensation  shall  be  one  hundred  dollars  per  month." 

ThuSy  with  precisely  the  same  organization,  four  of  the  regiments 
have  two  veterinary  surgeons,  and  %ix  have  but  one,  and  at  the  lower 
rate  of  pay.  Vi  a  cavalry  regiment  absoluticly  requires  the  services  of 
two  surgeons  of  that  class,  then  all  the  regiments  of  that  arm  of  the 
service  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  contrary  case,  if 
only  one  suffices,  then  four  of  the  ten  regiments  have  one  veterinary 
surgeon  too  many. 

RESTORATION  BY  CONGRESS  OF  OFFICERS  OUT  OF  SERVICE. 

This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfere  of  the  Army, 
and,  if  not  promptly  I'cmedied,  will,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less 
surely,  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  reputation  justly  earned  by 
officers  of  the  Army  for  high  moral  tone,  unblemished  character,  and 
sterling  worth. 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  officers  dismissed  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  and  dropi)ed  from  the  rolls  of  the  Army  to  importune  Congress 
for  restoration  to  the  position  they  have  forfeited  by  the  verdict  of  a 
court  of  their  peers,  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  department  com- 
mander, and  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  for  restoration  is  referred  to  the  Oommmittee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  by  it,  in  many  cases,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  subcommittee^ 
before  whom  the  claimant  appears  either  personally  or  by  attorney. 
The  pressure  of  other  duties  not  unfrequently  prevents  the  sub-com- 
mittee from  giving  the  voluminous  papers  called  for  from  the  files  of 
the  War  Department  that  careful  and  searching  scrutiny  such  a  case 
demands,  having  in  view  the  baneful  influence  on  the  Army  of  the 
restoration  to  its  rolls  of  a  man  unfit  to  hold  a  commission. 

As  a  check  on  such  claims,  it  is  suggested  that  applicants  for  resto- 
ration be  required,  by  statutory  enactment,  to  present  their  claims  to  a 
board  of  offiexjrs  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  whenever,  in  his 
ox)inion,  the  applicant  has  an  equitable  claim  to  a  further  hearing. 

RIFLE  TARGET  SHOOTINa. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  highly  interesting  report  of 
Inspector  General  X.  H.  Davis  of  his  visit  to  Creedmoor,  I^ng  Island, 
j^.  Y.,  to  witness  the  rifle  shoothig  of  the  Army  teams,  September  14- 
16  of  the  present  year,  at  the  eighth  prize  meeting  of  the  National 
Eifle  Association. 

The  thre^  Army  teams  (composed  of  twelve  men),  one  each  from  the 
Military  Divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  Missouri,  and  Pacific,  entered  the 
contest  for  the  prize  in  the  *^  international  military  match"  with  one 
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team  firom  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  match  was  well  contested,  ana  the  scores  made  were 
highly  creditable,  as  well  as  very  satisfactory.  Colonel  Davis  reports 
tJie  wind  variable,  the  only  constant  quantity  in  this  element  of  condi- 
tions to  be  considered  being  inconstancy. 

The  total  scores  of  the  contestant  teams  placed  them  in  the  following 
order:  Division  of  the  Missouri,  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  Division  of 
the  Pacific,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  Compared 
with  the  record  of  last  year,  the  shooting  of  the  Army  teams  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Soore, 


Teams. 


1879. 

IMrisionof  the  Atlantio , 

Division  of  the  Missouri 

Division  of  the  Pacific 

1880. 

Drrixion  of  the  Atlantic 

Diriaion  of  the  Missouri 

Diriakmof  the  Pacific 


833 
330 
336 


334 

343 
334 


358 
334 
326 


363 
3C4 
348 


309 
297 
291 


317 
817 
322 


o 

CA4 


1,000 
961 
953 


1,014 
1,023 
1.004 


In  other  prize  matches  the  Army  was  represenfed,  either  by  teams  or 
individually,  with  the  following  results: 

In  the  "  military  championship  match,"  the  Army  took  12  out  of  17 
prizes,  carrying  off  the  first  5;  in  the  *'Judd  match,''  9  prizes;  in  the 
"  short-range  match  " — competing  with  small-bore  rifles  with  peep-sights — 
it  carried  off  6  prizes ;  and,  finally,  in  the  "  team  match,"  from  companies 
of  200  yards,  18  teams  competing,  the  first  and  second  (and  only)  prizes 
were  earned  by  Companies  B  and  A,  respectively,  of  the  Engineer  Bat- 
talion ;  Company  C  of  the  same  command  standing  fourth. 

It  is  conceived  nothing  need  be  abided  to  the  above  statement  of  re- 
salts.  They  attest  great  improvement  in  rifle  shooting,  and  prove 
inoontestably  the  advantage  accniing  to  the  Army  by  its  participation 
m  these  contests  in  raising  the  efiiciency  of  our  troops  for  field  operations. 

The  recommendation  concluding  Colonel  Davis's  report  is  earnestly 
concurred  in,  viz:  That  the  government  slioukl  offer  military  prizes  and 
rewards  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  various  matches  in  which 
officers  and  men  of  the  Army  participate. 


RECRUITING  SERVICE. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  general  recruiting  service  have,  in  the  pasf 
two  years,  been  established  at  New  York,  Boston,  Buff'alo,  Harrisbnrg, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Saint  Louis, 
Washington,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Francisco.  Temporary  rendezvous 
were  oi>ened  at  Memphis  and  Nashville,  with  a  view  to  the  enlistment 
of  a  larger  number  of  colored  men  than  could  be  obtained  at  the  ren- 
dezvous  for  the  general  service. 

These  are  changed  as  the  wants  of  the  service  an<l  the  condition  of 
the  recruiting  funds  may  make  it  necessary.  Each  rendezvous  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  who  is  required  to  give  bis  i)ersonal  attention  to 
each  ehlistment,  so  that  none  but  proper  persons  are  received  into  the 

22  Ab 
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Army,  no  misrepreseutatious  are  made  to  applicauts,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  relative  to  enlistment  of  minors  are  as  strictly  ob- 
served as  circumstances  >vill  admit.  The  evidence  of  the  care  taken  in 
the  selection  of  men  for  the  service  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  out  of 
23,300  applicants,  but  5,026  were  enlisted — not  quite  22  per  centum  of 
the  whole  number. 

The  accompanying  tables  (marked  L,  M,  and  N)  exhibit  in  detail  the 
nativities  and  occupations  of  accepted  recruits,  and  the  divers  causes 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  a  large  number  of  the  applicants  for  en- 
listment. 

There  is  a  very  perceptible  imx)rovement  in  the  class  of  men  applying 
for  enlistment  in  the  past  few  years,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  act  of  June  18, 1878,  to  advance  the  more 
soldierly  and  intelligent  to  commissions,  has  done  much  to  influence  a 
better  class  of  men  to  enter  the  Army. 

The  serious  defect  in  our  recruiting  system  of  relieving,  at  one  time, 
all  the  officers  connected  with  that  service,  and  replacing  them  by  inex- 
perienced officers,  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  information  froin 
which  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  meas- 
urably, at  least,  of  acquiring  important  data  by  which  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  country  may  be  more  readily  determined. 

It  is  believed  the  change  indicated  in  recent  orders,  that  future  de- 
tails for  tiie  recruiting  service  will  only  be  made  by  one-half  the  regi- 
m^its  in  each  year,  will  relieve  the  service  of  a  serious  embarrassment 
and  be  productive  of  good  results.  As  an  aid  to  this,  and  to  enable  the 
department  to  collate  data  for  future  use,  an  officer  of  the  Adjutant- 
General^s  Department  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  recruiting  service  in  New  York. 

It  is  deemed  of  great  importance  and  infinitely  preferable  that  recruits 
joining  regiments  should  have  received  sufficient  military  instruction  to 
enable  them  to  perform  company  duty.  Joining,  as  they  generally  do, 
at  the  outset  of  a  campaign,  no  time  is  afforded  company  officers  to  in- 
struct them,  nor  will  the  demands  of  the  service  on  our  skeleton  organi- 
zations admit  of  it  It  would  be  betTter  to  have  three  years'  service  of 
a  well-instructed  man  than  to  have  five  of  a  man  indifferently  instructed 
in  his  duties.  Every  possible  effort  is  made,  to  the  extent  of  our  means, 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  with  indifferent  success. 
I  therefore  renew  the  i-ecommendation  of  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
that  1,000  men  in  excess  of  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  be  al- 
lowed for  thorough  instruction  at  the  depots. 

BUILDINGS  AT  DAVTD'S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  HARBOB. 

In  September  of  last  year  Mfg.  S.  N.  Bei\jamin,  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  was  detailed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  at  present  in  use  at  the  depot,  and  they  wem 
reported  by  him  as  leaky,  cold,  in  a  general  tumbledown  condition, 
unsafe  as  well  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and  not  worth  repairing. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  January  19,  1880,  transmitted  to  Congress 
the  letter  of  my  predecessor,  inclosing  plans  and  estimates  (the  latter 
amounting  to  $144,970)^  for  permanent  buildings  to  complete  the 
principal  depot  of  the  general  recruiting  service  at  that  place.  The 
papers,  unfortunately,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  instead  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  fact  was 
discovered  too  late  to  secure  Congressional  action. 

The  general  depot  was  formerly  established  on  Governor's  Island,  bu^ 
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this  place  baviug  been  selected  by  tli^  commanding  general  of  the 
Division  of  tbe  Atlantic  and  Department  of  tlie  Eiust  for  liis  liciulquar- 
tci^,  under  paragraph  II  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  of  1878,  based  on 
tlie  act  of  Congress  approved  Juno  18  of  that  year,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  the  depot  to  David's  Island.  This  place  is  now  the  geueral 
dejiot  for  recruits  enlisted  in  the  Cismississipi)i  States.  The  average 
stren*3:th  at  the  i)ost  during  the  past  year  was  319. 

Besides  the  iiresent  importance  of  this  point  as  a  general  recruiting 
deiK)t,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  should  it  ever  become  necessary 
to  concentrate  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  either  for  service  on  tho  sea-coast  or  with  a  view  to  its 
embarkation  for  distant  service*,  there  is  no  place  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  government  affording  greater  lacilities  or  as  admirably  adapted 
fur  such  a  purjiose  as  David's  Island. 

BUILDINGS  AT  COLUMBUS  BARRACKS,  OHIO. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  certain  additional  brick  biuldings  for  the 
sub4leiK)t  at  the  above  place  were  also  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
TVar,  and  by  him  referred  to  Congress  January  19, 1880.  The  amount 
asked  for  waa  $2,200.07.  Full  details,  as  well  as  the  reasons  which  led 
to  asking  for  the  appropriation,  aie  set  forth  at  length  in  Senate  Execu- 
tive Document  No.  49,  Forty  sixth  Congress,  second  session. 

Further  estimates  for  chapel  and  school  (amounting  to  $5,783.03) 
were  transmitted  April  8, 1880.  (See  Senate  Executive  Document  Ko, 
146,  second  session  of  same  Congress.) 

The  reasons  given  for  the  non-action  of  Congress  in  the  case  of  the 
buildings  on  David's  Island  apply  equally  to  this  case.  The  great 
importance  of  these  much-needed  improvements  leads  me  to  earnestly 
renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made,  that  the  early  attention  of 
Congress  be  called  to  this  matter. 

Eesi>ectfully  submitted, 

K.  C.  DRUM, 

Adjutant-  General. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman, 

United  States  Army. 


heIport  of  the  inspector  general. 

Headquauters  of  the  Army, 
Inspector- GeneraV 8  Office^  Washington^  D.  C,^  October  9, 1880. 

Sir  :  The  following  rei>ort  of  the  operations  of  this  department  is 
nrspectfully  submitted  for  the  inlbrmation  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  General  of  the  Army. 

Since  the  rendition  of  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  rank,  number,  or  station  of  officers  of  this  department. 

The  undersigned  has  been  in  charge  of  the  office  at  these  headquarters, 
performing  the  various  duties  pertaining  thereto ;  and,  besides  making 
several  si)ecial  investigations  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  has  examined  the  accounts  of  certain  disbursing  officers,  and  made 
inspections  of  the  Leavenworth  military  prison,  under  section  1318,  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Inspector-Greneral  Delos  B.  Sacket  has  been  on  duty  at  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Military  Diviaioa  of  the  Missouri,  under  the  oixlers  of 
the  Lieutenant  General,  commanding.  He  has  also  inspected  the  accounts 
of  disbursing  ofticers  in  the  division,  not  under  the  orders  of  the  di\isiou 
commander,  and  sened  as  a  member  of  a  Iward  of  officers  convened  in 
this  city  by  Special  Orders  No.  145,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  July  1, 
1880,  for  tiie  puri)ose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  coditiciition 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Army. 

Inspector-General  Edmund  Schriver  has  been  stationed  at  the  lie«<l- 
quarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  performing  his  appro - 
pnate  duties,  under  the  orders  of  the  major-general  commandinff,  and 
has  recently  completed  a  thorough  inspection  of  most  of  the  garrisoned 
posts  within  the  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Inspector-General  Kelson  H.  Davis  has  been  stationed  at  the  hejul- 
quarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  engaged  in  making 
investigations  and  inspections,  under  the  orders  of  the  major-general 
commanding. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Roger  Jones  has  continued  on  duty  in 
this  office  as  my  assistant,  and,  in  addition  to  his  regular  current  duties, 
has  i)erformed  other  important  services  under  the  ordei*s  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Absalom  Baird  has  been  on  duty  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  making  inspections  and  investigations,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Lieuteuant-General,  commanding. 

The  following-named  officers  have  been  performing  the  duties  of  as- 
sistant inspector-generals  in  the  different  departments  since  my  last 
annual  rei>ort : 

Lieut.  Col.  John  S.  Ma^son,  Fourth  Infantry,  in  Department  of  Texas. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  B.  Royall,  Third  Cavalry,  in  Department  of  the 
Platte. 

Maj.  James  Biddle,  Sixth  Cavalry,  in  Department  of  Arizona. 

Maj.  Richard  Arnold,  Fifth  Artillery,  in  Department  of  the  East 

Maj.  Edwin  C.  Mason,  Twenty-first  Infantry,  in  Department  of  the 
Columbia. 

Maj.  John  J.  Coppinger,  Tenth  Infantry,  in  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Capt.  George  B.  Russell,  Ninth  Infantry,  in  Department  of  the  South. 

The  above-named  officers  have  been  engaged  in  inspecting  the  gar- 
risoned posts  of  their  respective  departments,  and,  under  the  onlers  of 
the  department  commanders,  performing,  in  general,  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  insi^ection  branch  of  the  service,  all  of  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity. 

No  acting  assistant  inspector-general  has  been  assigned  for  the  De- 
partment of  Dakota  since  Lieut.  Col.  A.  D.  Nelson  was  relieved,  in  1878; 
but  Capt.  R.  P.  Hughes,  Third  Infantry,  aide-decamp,  on  November  1, 
1870,  by  General  Orders  No.  13  of  the  department,  was  assigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  office  until  an  officer  should  be  regularly  detailed  for  the 
position. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  nearly  every  garrisoned  military  i)ost  within 
the  limits  of  our  territory  has  been  carefully  inspectetl  during  the  past 
year,  and  reports  of  the  same  forwarded  through  the  proper  military 
channels  to  these  headquarters,  where  they  have  received  thorough 
scnitiny ;  and  extracts  therefrom  have  been  made  and  transmitted  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  such  matters  as  required  their  action. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  20, 1874,  careftil  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  accounts  of 
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all  officers  of  the  Army  who  have  disbursed  public  money  during  the 
ye<ir.  The  funds  receiveil  and  expeudeif,  with  the  balances  reported  iis 
due  the  United  States,  have  bee.n  compared  and  verified  by  official  stjitc- 
ments  from  the  Treasuiy  Department  and  designated  depositories.  All 
therei>orts  of  tliese  inspections  are  herewith  submitted,  ready  for  trans- 
mittal to  Congress,  as  required  by  the  law  above  cite<l. 

With  one  exception,  in  which  case  an  investigation  is  pendtng  and 
prompt  action  being  taken  by  the  proper  authorities,  the  reports  show 
that  the  public  moneys  received  by  all  Army  officei's  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  kept  and  correctly  disbursed  according  to  statutory 
requirement;  and  their  accounts,  with  a  few  slight  clerical  irregularities, 
wMch  have  been  promptly  rectified,  were  satisfiM^torily  made  up  and 
rendered. 

Insi>ector-Qeneral  DaWs,  whose  inspections  during  the  year  cover 
disbursements  exceeding  four  millions  of  dollars,  reitemtes  a  previous 
recommendation,  that  a  unilbrm  system  for  keeping  cash  and  check  books 
be  prescribed  and  enforced,  for  all  disbursing  officers,  in  which  recom- 
mendation I  concur. 

The  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  dilferent  arms 
of  service,  has  generally  been  satisfactory ;  but  at  some  posts,  where 
garrisons  have  been  materially  reduced  in  strength  by  the  constant 
and  necessary  employment  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  force  on  mechan- 
ical and  fatigue  labor  in  building,  repairing  quartei*s,  &c.,  instruc- 
tion in  military  exercises  has  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
8er\ice. 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  believed,  can  be  obviated  only  by  a  greater 
concentration  of  troops  at  suitable  strategic  points,  and  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  number  of  small  garrisoned  posts.  The»adoption  of 
such  a  measure  would  swell  the  garrisons  so  as  tp  give  sufficient  availa- 
ble men  for  drills  and  other  military  exercises,  which  would  render  the 
Army  more  efficient,  and  conduce  to  economy. 

The  inspection  reports  show  that  in  the  artillery  arm  of  service  the 
instruction  given  in  the  working  of  heavy  guns,  as  well  as  the  drill  and 
practice  with  light  batteries,  has  been  signally  deficient,  mainly  for  the 
want  of  the  adequate  number  of  men  and  other  facilities  requisite  for 
instruction.  The  inspector-general  and  the  acting  assistant  inspector-gen- 
eral at  the  headquarters  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ea«t  are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  urgently  recommend,  in  their  reports,  herewith  inclosed,  the  adop- 
tion of  prompt  remedial  measures.    The  latter  says : 

There  i»  every  reason  for-  calling  tlie  special  attention  of  the  anthorities  of  tho 
government  to  tne  neglect  which  the  artillery  arm  is  receiving,  jind  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  measures  for  more  practice  and  stndy  in  the  improved  weapons  of  the 
day-    •     •     •    • 

*  The  light  battery  of  each  regiment  is  designated  as  a  school  to  which  subalterns 
are  assi^ed  for  special  instniction.  In  order  to  go  through  tho  nocoasary  coui-se,  it 
ia  very  important  that  these  batteries  should  be  kept  full  (at  least  80  strong).  The 
duties  of  the  men  are  laborious  at  all  times,  and,  with  reduced  numbers,  they  become 
disRatisfieil  and  disheartened,  which  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  commands,  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  desertion.     *    »    • 

•  The  condition  of  the  armament  of  tho  forts  on  the  coast  within  this  department 
certainly  calls  for  immediate  attention  by  the  generic  government. 

The  reports  also  show  that  the  text-books  for  artillery  instruction, 
prescribed  in  General  Orders  No.  67,  Adjutant-GeneraPs  Office,  of  1866, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Eoberts'  Hand-book,'^  are,  for  the  most  part,  ob- 
solete, and  contain  nothing  regarding  the  improvements  and  changes  in 
guns,  carriages,  &c.,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  j  which  facts  certainly 
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call  for  a  new  system  of  heavy-artillery  tactics  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

Small-arm  target-practice  has  continued  during  the  past  year  with 
highly  satisfactory  results  throughout  the  Army,  and  officers  and  men 
have,  without  exception,  manifested  the  liveliest  interest  in  i)reparing 
their  teams  for  the  competitive  trials  at  Creedmoor.  Inspector-General 
Davis,  in  his  excellent  report,  herewith  inclosed,  gives  a  very  interesthig 
and  full  account  of  the  recent  target-firing  at  Creedmoor,  which  I  am  confi- 
dent will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  General  of  the  Army  and  other 
military  men. 

The  reports  of  the  inspecting  officers  for  the  Department  of  the  Platte 
show  that  most  of  the  troops  in  that  department  were,  in  October,  1879, 
hurried  away  from  their  posts  "without  adequate  winter  equipment^  to 
meet  the  emergency  suddenly  forced  upon  us  by  theUte  outbreak  at 
"VMiite  Kiver,  Colorado. 

These  troops  were  out  all  winter  in  that  severe  climate,  and  compelled 
to  hut  themselves  as  best  they  could  near  White  River.  Owing  to  the 
deep  snows,  communication  with  their  remote  base  of  supplies  was  very 
difficult,  and  many  officers  and  men  were  seriously  frost-bitten,  yet  all 
these  hardships  and  rough  service  were  endured  without  a  murmur.  The 
scanty  forage  for  their  animals  could  only  be  provided  by  the  troops  cut- 
ting and  packing  willows  upon  their  backs  for  them,  and,  for  the  want 
of  proper  shelter  and  forage,  a  large  percentage  of  their  animals  per- 
ished. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  Inspector-General's  Department  being 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  proper  discharge  of  duties  devolved  upon  it 
by  law,  regulations,  and  orders,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  cou- 
tmue  on  duty  as  acting  assistant  inspector-generals  the  line  officers 
herein  specified. 

The  law  approved  June  23, 1874,  reorganizing  the  Inspector-GeneraPs 
Department,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  addition  to 
the  officers  of  the  department  proper,  detail  officers  of  the  line,  not 
exceeding  four,  to  act  as  assistant  inspector-generals.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  that  law,  the  action  of  the  War  Department  in  the  matter 
was  governed  by  the  necessities  of  the  service ;  and,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  frequent  inspections  to 
be  made  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  Army,  his  discretion 
as  to  the  frequency  of  these  inspections  was  also  untrammeled. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  i)erformance  of  this  duty  occupies  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  time  of  inspecting  officers,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
important  duties,  and  that,  under  existing  regiUations  and  orders, 
weekly  statements  of  funds  and  monthly  accounts  current  with  vouch- 
ers, are  rendered  by  disbursing  officers  to  chiefs  of  bureaus,  I  am  led 
to  suggest  a  modification  of  these  laws,  leaving  the  number  of  line  offi- 
cers to  be  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Inspector-General's  Department,  and 
the  frequency  of  inspections  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  service. 

Ccrtiiinly  every  division  and  department  should  be  provided  with  an 
inspecting  officer;  whereas,  under  existing  law,  but  four  oflicers  can  be 
detailed  to  supply  nine  departments. 

The  laws  governing  these  two  matters  are  entitled,  the  first :  ^^An  act 
reorganizing  the  severalstaff  coii>sof  the  Army";  and  the  second:  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  the  disbursements  of  ai)pro]n  iations 
made  by  officers  of  the  Army.''  (See  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  18,  page 
244,  chap.  458,  and  page  33,  chai).  117.) 
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Tbo  anomalous  and  imi>erfoct  orgauization  of  this  department  also 
calls  for  remedial  action  on  the  part  of  Con*^ess,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  ]»laeed  on  a  Imsis  tliat  will  tend  to  iuci'ea.se  its  eflficiency  and  useful- 
ness, and  thereby  insure  theaccomplishmentof  the  object  of  its  creation 
and  maintenance.  In  brief  terms,  the  object  of  the  inspection  branch 
of  the  service  is  to  keep  the  War  Department,  the  General  of  the  Army, 
and  commanding  officers  under  whom  its  officers  may  serve,  advised  as 
to  the  state  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  as  to  their  fitness  for  service, 
and  of  everything  concerning  their  sttpi)lies  and  sanitary  condition ;  and, 
tiirough  regular  and  special  inspections,  bring  to  notice  of  the  proper 
authorities  abuses  and  irregularities  in  every  branch  of  the  military 
service. 

This  is  the  true  province  of  the  Inspector-General's  Department^  and 
any  system  or  laws  which  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  these  ends 
should  be  modified. 

Each  of  the  laws  I  have  cited  does  this :  the  first,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  department  to  the  small  number  of  five;  and 
the  second^  by  imposing  upon  them  duties  which  materially  interfinre 
with  the  discharge  of  other  responsible  and  important  duties  which 
pro^jerly  belong  to  them. 

I  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  invite  attention  to  t^e  want  of 
clerical  assistance  by  officers  of  the  Inspector-G^eneral's  Department.  All 
other  branches  of  the  staff  are  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another,  but 
for  the  officers  of  this  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  senior,  no 
provision  whatever  is  made ;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  gen- 
eral service  clerks  be  allowed  to  inspectors  serving  at  department  or 
division  headquarters,  or  that  citizen  clerks  be  hired  for  them  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  as  is  done  for  officers  of  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate-General's Department. 

Hie  following  statement  of  fiicts  regarding  the  recent  improvements 
and  the  expansion  of  mining  and  other  interests  in  Arizona,  during  the 
imst  year,  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  inspecting  officer  of 
that  department : 

There  have  been  numerous  and  decided  improvementa  made  in  the  comforts  and 
convetiiences  of  the  posts  iu  this  dei>artincut,  many  of  which  have  been  effected  with 
but  little  cxi>ense  to  the  govemmeut,  yet  to  the  detriment  of  the  discipline  and  driU 
of  the  troops. 

The  vast  fl;rowth  of  the  mining  interests  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Territory,  olooa 
to  and  honoring  on  the  S<inora  line,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  being  seen. 
Towns  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  sound  of  mills  is  heard  all  over  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  flow  of  bullion  is  large  and  increasing  each  day.  All  this  brings  witii 
it  a  large  nnmbcr  of  settlers  who  live  upon  the  wants  of  the  miner,  and  laree  nerds  of 
cattle  and  horses  will  accumulate  along  this  border.  All  these  things  will  be  indnce- 
moots  to  tlie  almost  Indian  inhabitautis  of  Sonora  to  raid  and  commit  depredations. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Amoricana  crossing  into  Sonora,  pro8X>ecting,  build- 
ing mills,  and  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

For  the  protection  of  these  interests  the  inspecting  officer  recommends 
that  a  site  for  a  new  military  post  be  selected  on  the  bonier,  and  garri- 
soned by  a  sufiRcient  force  to  affonl  such  protection  to  our  citizens  as 
may  be  needed. 

Inclosed  1  forwanl  herewith  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  dififer- 
eot  insi)ecting  officers,  so  far  as  they  have  been  received. 
Be8i)ectfally  submitted. 

R.  B.  MAECY, 
BrigaHicr  and  Impector-OeneraU 
To  the  AdjutantGeneral, 

United  States  Army. 
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,     REPORT  OF  LIEUTENAKTGENERAL  SHERIDAN, 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 

Chicago,  lU.,  October  22, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewitli,  for  the  information  of  the 
General  of  the  Army,  the  following  rei>ort,  covering  the  operations  within 
the  limits  of  my  command,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  department 
commanders. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  October  22, 1879,  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  di\ision,  which  consists  of  the 
Department  of  Dakota,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry,  com- 
prising the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Territories  of  Montana  and  Dakota, 
garrisoned  by  twenty-one  permanent  posts,  one  cantonment  where  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  Little  Missouri,  one  summer  camp, 
and  one  cantonment  at  Poplar  Creek  Agency,  Montana ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  Crook,  compris- 
ing  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  the  TeiTitories  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah  and  a  portion  of  Idaho,  containing  eighteen  x)ermanent  posts; 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  commanded  by  Brig.  G^n.  John  Pope, 
comprising  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  the 
Indian  and  New  Mexican  Territories  and  two  j>ost8  in  Texas,  garrisoned 
by  twenty-two  permanent  posts,  with  camps  at  White  River,  Snake 
River,  and  the  Uncompahgre  River,  in  Colorado,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mountain  Utes,  and  also  numerous  camps  in  New  Mexico,  from  which 
troops  are  operating  against  Victorious  band ;  also  several  camps  in  In- 
dian Territory  to  keep  out  intruders  upon  the  Indian  reservations  there ; 
the  Department  of  Texas,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen,  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  com- 
prising the  State  of  Texas,  with  twelve  permanent  posts  and  some  fifteeu 
camps  and  subposts  along  the  southwestern  frontier. 

To  gaiTison  these  posts  and  furnish  troops  for  active  opei'ations  in  the 
field  tiiere  are  in  the  division  eight  regiments  of  cavalry,  twenty  of  in- 
fantry (thirteen  companies  of  wliich  are  mounted),  and  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  aggregating  16,050  officers  and  men,  distributed  as  follows : 

Department  of  Dakota,  officers  and  men,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
1,542;  one  regiment  of  infantry  (mounted),  521 ;  six  regiments  of  infan- 
try, 2,787 ;  total,  4,850.  Department  of  the  Platte,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry.  1,458 ;  three  regiments  of  infantry,  1,382 ;  total,  2,840.  Depart- 
.ment  oi  the  Missouri,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  1:560 ;  six  regiments  of 
[infantry  (three  companies  of  which  are  mounted),  3,160;  total,  4,720. 
Department  of  Texas,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  1,689 ;  four  batteries  of 
artillery,  200 ;  two  regiments  of  infantry,  1,851 ;  total,  3,640. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  previous  annual  reports  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  inadequate  strength  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Northwest  and  on  our  Northern  and  Southern  borders, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  again  put  myself  upon  record  in  this  matter. 

Last  year  the  ratio  was  one  man  to  every  seventy-five  square  miles  in 
three  of  the  departments,  and  one  man  to  every  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  square  miles  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  this  year  there  is 
scarcely  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  thoroughly  and  effectively  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  us 
compels  us  many  times  to  overlook  our  troops,  and  not  unfrequently 
obliges  us  to  take  the  field  with  small  detachments,  which  have  hereto- 
fore occasionally  been  overmatched  and  greatly  outnumbered  by  our 
foes.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be ;  but  so  long  a«  our  companies  are  lim- 
ited to  their  average  strength  (fifty  men  to  a  battery  of  artillery,  sixty 
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men  to  a  company  of  cavalry,  and  forty  men  lo  a  coni]>any  of  infantry), 
it  cannot  be  avoided. 

Our  officers  and  men  are  in  all  respects  the  equals  of  any  army  in  tbo 
world  in  point  of  intelligence,  a(;tivity,  and  devotion  to  duty,  and  no 
army  of  its  size  accomplishes  one-third  as  much  hard  work  from  one 
year's  end  to  another  as  our  own.  Compelled  as  it  is  to  keep  in  advance 
of  the  wave  of  civilization  constant!}'  flowing:  westward,  and  to  watch 
the  Xortbem  and  Southern  bonlers  and  guard  them  fiom  incursions  of 
savage  foes,  and  also  to  be  in  readiness  to  repress  any  outbreaks  ui)on 
the  Indian  reservations,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  make  new  roads, 
erect  forts,  and  furnish  escorts  for  surveying  and  exi)loring  parties,  it 
i^,  as  I  have  said,  overworked,  on  account  of  its  inadequate  strength  for 
the  service  required. 

The  fact  that  our  Army  is  so  small  adds  greatly  to  its  expense,  for 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  force  of  any  magnitude  what- 
ever against  the  Indians,  we  are  comj)elled  to  send  troops  by  rail  or 
steamboat  from  a  large  number  of  small  posts,  to  enable  us  to  take  the 
field  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  incurred 
by  these  concentrations  becomes  a  serious  item  in  our  annual  exi)endi- 
tnres. 

Our  frontier  is  so  extensive  that  for  the  i^resent  we  are  comi>elled  to 
adhere  to  a  system  of  small  posts,  though  it  is  both  inconvenient  and 
costly.  General  Pope,  in  his  accompanying  annual  report,  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  fact  and  urges  a  change,  but  until  the  railways  now  being 
built  throughout  our  Western  and  Southwestern  country  are  completec^ 
it  will  not  be  wise  to  alter  the  existing  condition  of  affaii^s.  When  these 
roads  have  made  their  connections  with  the  I*acitic  slope  ani  estab- 
hshed  their  termini  in  the  mountains,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  move  in 
this  matter.  Still  that  time  is  not  very  far  distant,  and  it  is  well  to  dis- 
cuss the  creation  of  pennaneut  posts  and  regimental  gariisons  in 
atlvance,  and  I  therefore  call  particular  attention  to  General  Pope's 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  in  our  existing  frontier  system. 

Amongst  our  strongest  allies  in  the  march  of  civilization  upon  the 
frontier,  are  the  various  railway  comi)anies  who  are  now  constructing 
their  new  lines  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  Department  of  Dakota,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has 
crossed  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismarck,  and  is  now  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  that  place,  and  it  is  confidently'  expected  to  reach 
the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River  by  next  summer.  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  has  completed  a  branch  road  to  Fort 
Pierre  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  has  already  finished  its  surveys  to 
Deadwood,  Dakota,  which  it  is  expected  to  reach  next  September.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  has  a  branch  road  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mouth  of  American  Creek,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
exjiects  to  reach  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  by  next  September. 

The  railways  above  mentioned  lead  to  the  extensive  basin  of  the  Upper 
Missouri^  lying  between  the  Bighorn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota  on  the  south,  and  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
Mid  British  North  America  on  the  north,  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains  on  the  west. 

Tliis  vast  basin  includes  portions  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  nearly 
all  of  Montana  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  It  is  a  section  of  groat 
value  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  rich  grazing  lands.  The  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly  and  are  of  many  varieties,  the  principal  and  most  val- 
uable being  bunch  and  gama  grass.  The  very  light  fall  of  rain  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  fall  does  not  rot  the  grass,  but  it  slowly  drie^ 
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on  tlic  ground  jiiul  hrcoinos  j^ood  aiul  nutritions  liny,  witliont  tlio  usnal 
tronlile  of  cnttini;-  ami  rnrin<^^  and  cxiKMicnco  jnovcs  tliaf  tlio  annual 
Rnowfall  in  tlio  basin  named  is  not  hravy  enon.^h  to  prevent  the.  (tattle 
from  j^rettin^'  •i'ood  ftivxl  <lnrin.ii;  tlie  entire  year,  and  altliou'^li  tlie.  winters 
are  cold,  tliey  are  invariably  diy,  ami  tlie  cattle  are  not  subjected  to 
the  condition  of  alterinite  freezin;:^  and  thawin.iTi  and  consequently  thrive 
well  and  kec])  in  better  coiulition  than  where  they  are  liable  to  underg^o 
greater  climatic  chanjifes. 

Settlements  are  beinof  made  in  every  direction  throughout  this  exten- 
sive <?raziug  and  agricidtural  section,  and  for  their  protection  and  de- 
vcloinncnt  we  have  established  the  posts  of  Fort  Meade,  located  just 
north  of  the  Black  Hills ;  Fort  McKinney,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Big- 
horn Mountains ;  Fort  Custer,  on  the  Bighorn  Biver,  and  Fort  Keogh, 
on  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  Also  a  new  post  in  process  of  construction, 
to  bo  called  Fort  Maginnis,  an<l  located  at  or  near  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Judith  basin,  and  not  far  from  the  ^lusselshell  Biver.  Farther  north, 
near  the  line  of  the  British  Possessions,  we  have  built  the  large  post  of 
Fort  Assinaboine,  and  hoi)e  that  Conprress  at  its  ensuing  session  will 
appropriate  fuuds  to  enable  us  to  establish  another  post  which  I  have 
heretofore  recommended  to  be  built-^and  which  the  department  com- 
mander, General  Terrj^  recommends  in  his  accompanying  annual  report, 
and  in  a  previous  annual  report — at  or  near  Frenchman's  Creek,  not 
very  far  distant  from  the  Canadian  line. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  without  a  personal  inspection  of  this  part  of 
our  country,  for  any  one  to  even  approximately  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  the  cattle  interests  which  will  hereafter  be  established  in  this 
extensive  section  of  our  develoi)ing  frontier.  This  basin  also  possesses 
agricultural  advantages  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  grazing 
interests  described  above. 

In  the  Deparment  of  the  Platte,  the  Utah  Northern  Bailway,  starting 
from  Ogden,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  has  a  branch  road  completed 
as  far  north  as  Dillon  Station,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  will  be  extended  to  that  i>oint  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible.  Another  railway  is  now  being  built  from  Fremont,  Nebr., 
by  way  of  Oakdale  in  the  direction  of  the  I^iobrara  Biver,  aiming  for 
the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  and  it  will  i>ass  within  a  short  distance  of 
one  of  our  new  posts,  Fort  Xiobrara,  now  in  process  of  construction. 
Another  new  railway  is  also  under,  survey  whiyli  is  to  run  north  from 
Cheyenne,  Wyomin^tr  Territory,  toward  the  Blaclc  Hills,  and  will  have  a 
branch  turning  westward  from  near  Fort  Laramie  toward  the  Bighorn 
Mountains.  Other  railways  are  also  being  built  in  this  military  depart- 
ment, but  as  they  have  no  especial  militarj'  bearing,  it  is  not  thought 
best  to  mention  tliem  in  this  report. 

The  cattle  herds  in  Northern  Nebraska  have  been  augmented  by  thou- 
sands of  animals  during  the  past  year,  both  by  the  natural  increase  and 
by  im]iortations  from  points  farther  south,  and  from  Texas  .and  Colorado. 

Un<ler  the  stimulus  of  our  present  general  prosi)enty,  emigniuts  are 
rapidly  taking  up  land  every whei*e  in  tlie  West,  and  towns  and  hamlets 
are  so  quickly  sjiringing  up  tiiat  almost  constant  additions  have  to  be 
made  to  our  military  maps  to  enable  us  to  keep  posted  regarding  the 
spread  of  our  frontiers. 

The  new  past  of  Fort  Niobrara,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  was  located 
about  sixty  miles  south  of  Sjx^tted  Tail  A-rency,  in  order  to  give  greater 
security  to  the  settlers,  and  to  ])rotect  the  interests  of  cattle  ranchera  iu 
that  section  whose  herds  are  already  of  immense^  size. 

In  the  Department  of  the  ^lissouri,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailway 
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has  been  rapidly  pushed  forward  tliroiiji^h  Southern  Kansas,  just  norfch 
of  the  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  will  cross  the  Ivattoou  Mountahm 
8Dd  intersect  the  Atchisoii,  Toi»eka  and  Santa  Vv  Kailway  at  or  mar 
Albuquerque,  and  will  then  follow  the  thirty-lifth  parallel  of  latitude 
passing  north  of  the  Navajo  Keservation,  and  thence  on  the  same  par-, 
allel,  or  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  Pacilic  coast. 

To  give  protection  to  this  railway  and  the  settlements  in  the  San  Juan 
Y^ey,  and  to  enable  us  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Na- 
vajoes,  a  new  post  is  now  under  constniction  in  Northern  New  ]\f  cxico — 
norUieast  of  the  Navajo  Eeservation  on  the  liio  do  la  Plata.  The  post 
has  also  a  military  bearing  upon  the  narrow-gauge  road  now  being  built 
from  Alamosa  in  the  liio  Grande  Valley  down  the  vallej'  to  a  point  near 
Conejos,  fix)m  whence  it  runs  westward,  crossing  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chuna,  the  San  Juan,  the  Pedrad,  the  Los  Pinos,  and  Florida  Elvers, 
raitil  it  arrives  at  the  Animas  Kiver  at  or  near  Animas  City,  at  which 
place  it  is  expected  to  be  early  next  summer,  and  1  am  told  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  push  it  north  via  the  canon  of  the  Animas 
to  Silverton,  which  is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  valuable 
mining  country. 

The  Denver  and  South  Park  Railway  has  been  completed  to  Leadville, 
Colo.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Gmnde  Railway  has  also  been  extended  up 
the  Arkansas  River  to  Leadville,  and  work  has  already  been  commenced 
on  a  branch  of  this  road  from  the  town  of  South  Arkansas,  crossbig 
the  great  Continental  Divide  by  Marshal  Pass  to  the  town  of  Gunnison, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  River.  The  Denver  and  South  Park 
EaQway  has  also  made  its  surveys  on  the  continuation  of  its  line  across 
the  Alpena  Pass  to  Gunnison,  where,  in  anticipation  of  its  arrival,  they 
have  ali'eady  built  a  substantial  stone  depot. 

There  Is  still  another  narrow-gauge  railway  surveyed  and  located  from 
the  Arkansas  River,  either  from  the  town  of  South  Arkansas  or  Arkan- 
sas City,  a<;ross  the  Monarch  Pass  terminating  at  Gunnison  City. 

These  mountain  railroads  are  built  almost  entirely  under  the  stimulus 
of  oar  great  mining  interests  in  Colorado. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railway  will  before  long  reach 
the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  a  point  on  the  northeastern  corner  of  Old  Mexico, 
and  having  already  secured  charters  from  the  republic  of  ^Mexico,  will 
cn»s  our  frontier  near  the  town  of  El  Paso  and  build  to  Chihuahua, 
and  from  thence  to  Durango  and  then  on  to  Zacatecos;  thence  across 
the  mountains  to  Loon,  and  push  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  work  having 
already  been  commenced  from  the  city  of  jNIexico  north  to  Leon.  This 
route  Avill  undoubtedly  be  of  great  commercial  value,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  international  encouragement.  It  is  located  upon  the  northwest  line 
of  the  best  minenil  and  agricultural  lauds  of  Mexico,  and  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  giTatcst  railroad  enterprise  that  is  as  j^et  uncompleted 
(m  this  continent  The  in  corpora  tora  of  this  railway  are  also  building 
a  branch  road  from  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  through  the 
rich  mineral  and  agi-icultunil  State  of  Sonora  in  Mexico,  to  intersect  the 
Grand  Tmnk  Road  at  El  Paso,  or  some  convenient  point  north  of  that 
place  in  New  Mexico. 

In  the  Department  of  Texas  the  progress  of  the  advancing  settle- 
Bieuts  and  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been  almost  unparalleled,  and  the 
northern  line  of  the  frontier  has  been  thrown  forward  by  hamlets,  farms, 
and  cattle  ranches,  with  marvelous  rai)idity. 

The  Texas  Pacific  Railway  has  been  steadily  extending  its  line  west- 
ward, and  is  now  at  Gordon,  seventy-flve  miles  w  est  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
in  at  present  stretching  out  towards  the  Pecos  River,  passing  through  a 
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belt  of  gootl  agricultural  land  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length. 

For  the  protection  of  this  iiortion  of  our  frontier,  and  to  defend  the 
exi)o.sed  settlements  Congiess  Inis  made  an  appropriation  for  new  3>osts, 
one  of  which  will  be  built  at,  or  nejir,  a  point  north  of  the  railroad  and 
on  the  cattle  trail  wbieh  passes  through  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  from 
the  head  of  the  Concho  Itiver  by  way  of  Fort  Elliott  to  the  Arkansas 
River  west  of  Fort  Dodge.  To  further  develop  and  i>rotect  this  line  of 
frontier  a  small  post  will  be  established  north  of  Fort  Davis,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  the  Texas  and  Pacific  liailway  Avill  cross  the  Pecos 
Iiiv<n\  Another  small  post  will  be  built  near  the  Guadalonpe  Monn- 
tains,  and  still  another  in  the  new  mineral  district  not  far  from  Presidio 
del  Norte. 

To  keep  in  advance  of  our  settlers,  to  give  jnotection  to  the  surveying 
and  construction  parties  of  the  railways,  to  open  new  paths  through  the 
mountains  and  across  the  plains,  to  o])en  up  the  country  and  guard  the 
fe43ble  settlements  jind  mining  camps  from  the  Indians,  and  to  secure  the 
Indian  in  his  just  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  white  men,  to 
keep  out  unauthorized  parties  from  established  Indian  reservations,  and 
generally  to  give  a  place  of  tefuge  to  the  weak  along  our  exposed  iron-, 
tier  by  the  establishment  of  military  posts,  has  been  the  work  of  our  little 
army  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  a  work  that  has  been  to  my  knowl- 
edge well  and  faithfully  accomplished. 

For  the  details  of  the  movements  of  troops,  scouts,  engagements,  and 
marches  for  the  past  year,  1  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  reports  of 
department  commanders  to  whom,  and  to  the  officers  and  men  of  their 
commands,  the  country  is  indebted  for  valuable  services  in  the  opening 
up  of  our  Western  mountains  and  plains. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
.  Lieutenant  General^  Commanding. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  C.  Drum, 

Adjtitant- General  United  States  Army,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT-GEXERAL. 

War  Department, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washingtmj  October  30, 1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  import  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1880. 

MILITIA. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  uniformed  State  militias 
as  the  nurseries  which  in  time  of  war  furnish  officers  to  orj^anize  and 
command  the  volunteer  forces,  I  addressed,  in  July  last,  a  letter  to  the 
adjutant-generals  of  the  States,  indicating  a  warm  desu^e  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  State  forces  (copy  of  which,  marked  A,  is  herewith).  My 
earnest  wish  is  to  still  more  assimilate  the  rules  and  forms  governing 
both  the  regular  Army  and  the  militia.  It  needs  no  special  argument 
to  demonstrate  the  manifold  advantages  that  would  iicessarily  tiow  from 
perfect  uniformity.  Trained  by  the  same  manuals;  using — in  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  a  comi)any,  regiment,  or  brigade — ^the  same  forms  for 
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retunis,  requisitions,  reports,  &c.;  governed  in  Xheir  annual  encamj)- 
ments  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  militiiry  camp  in  tbe  presence 
of  an  enemy,  sdmost  every  member  of  the  State  Guards  would  be  (juali- 
fied  for  a  commission  in  the  volunteers.  Under  this  plan,  in  actual  need, 
100,000  men,  so  officered,  could  be  added  to  the  regular  Army  without 
jarring  or  confusion,  and  at  the  outset,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
"well  in  hand,^  the  great  desideratum  of  an  army  in  active  service. 
The  responses  of  the  States  adjutant-generals  are  so  cordial,  aud  express 
so  much  satisfaction  at  the  step  taken,  that  I  beg  to  inclose  copies 
(marked  B  to  X).  In  furtherance  of  the  views  expressed  above,  I  earn- 
estly recommend  that  on  the  application  of  the  adjutant-general  of  a 
State,  I  be  authorized  to  issue,  in  moderate  quantities,  such  blanks  aud 
forms  as  may  be  indicated  by  him  as  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  State 
troops,  especiidly  during  the  summer  encamx)ment. 

INSPECTION   OF  NATIONAL  GUARD  ENCAMPMENTS. 

During  the  past  summer  the  following-named  officers  have  been  de- 
tailed, at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities,  to  visit,  inspect,  and  rei>ort 
upon  the  several  encampments  named,  viz : 

Lieut.  Col.  Roger  Jones,  assistant  inspector-general. — Encampment  of 
tiie  Connecticut  State  Guard,  at  Niantic,  Conn. 

laeut.  Col.  G.  A.  De  Russy,  Third  Artillery. — Encampment  of  three 
brigades  of  Pennsylvania  National  Guards,  at  Camp  George  G.  Meade 
(Fairmount  Park),  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maj.  Richard  Arnold,  Fifth  Artillery. — ^Encampment  of  Massachusetts 
National  Guards,  at  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Maj.  Horatio  G.  Gibson,  Third  Artillery. — Encampment  of  brigades 
of  Pennsylvania  National  Guards,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Capt.  J.  P.  Sanger,  First  Artillery. — Artillery  camp  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  near  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor. 

The  results  of  the  inspections  made,  as  presented  in  the  reports,  are 
highly  creditable  to  the  troops  concerned,  and  for  the  purpose  of  public 
record,  I  beg  to  inclose  copies  (marked  Y,  Z,  A*,  A*,  and  A^)  of  these 
interesting  i>ai)ers. 

MILITARY  COLLEGES. 

Section  1225  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  the  President  to  de- 
tail an  officer  of  the  Army  as  professor  of  tactics  and  military  science 
at  such  colleges  and  universities .  as  possess  an  educational  capacity 
of  at  least  150  students,  upon  the  application  of  such  established  col- 
lege, &c. 

I  do  not  think  the  importance  of  this  early  and  partifil  introduction 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  to  military  studies  and  habits  can  be  over- 
estimated. The  course  of  instruction  does  not  interfere  with  the  scho- 
lastic curriculum,  nor  prevent  them  from  entering  any  of  the  several 
walks  of  civil  life  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves.  It,  how- 
ever, leaUs  them  to  affiliate^  in  after  life,  with  the  militia  of  their  re- 
spective States,  and,  enhancing  their  value  as  members  of  such  organi- 
zations, increases  measurably  the  capacity  of  the  States  National  Guards 
to  funiisli  trained  officers  to  the  country  in  its  hour  of  need. 

That  tlie  fullest  information  may  be  obtained  concerning  the  working 
of  the  system,  the  officers  of  the  Army  on  duty  at  the  colleges,  &c.,  have, 
by  your  direction,  been  required  to  make  to  this  office  quarterly  reports 
of  their  duties  as  well  as  of  all  matters  properly  pertaining  to  the  military 
department  of  the  institution  at  which  they  are  serving. 

The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  apportionment  of  details,  cor- 
rected to  October  1, 1880. 
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MILITARY  PRISON. 

The  Leavenworth  military  prison  is  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  military  establishment. 
Under  circumstances  somewhat  restrictive,  it  has  made  good  progress 
towai-ds  becoming  what  it  is  intended  to  be — a  self-sustaining  reforma- 
tory for  oifenders  against  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  military 
service.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  1,818  prisoners  have 
been  received  and  confined  thereat,  under  sentences  imposed  by  gen- 
eral courts-martial.  The  offense,  in  almost  every  ca«e,  has  been  deser- 
tion from  the  service,  in  some  instances  coupled  with  other  ofl'enses,  but 
the  great  majority  for  desertion  alone. 

The  affau's  of  the  prison  have  been  capably  administered  by  faithful 
and  efficient  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri.  The  prisoners  have  been  kept  use- 
fully employed,  and,  while  their  punishment  is  made  adequate,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  no  measures  calculated  to  debase  them  as  crim- 
inals, but,  on  the  contrary,  receive  every  consideration  that  can  con- 
sistently be  bestowed  for  their  moral  improvement,  and  they,  except  in 
rare  cases,  leave  the  prison  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  imprison- 
ment better  men  than  when  they  entered,  and  better  qualified  to  main- 
tain themselves.  In  many  instances  they  return  to  honorable  service  in 
the  Army. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  13  new  buildings  and  extensions  have 
been  completed ;  319  feet  of  prison-yard  wall  have  been  built — makilig 
1,836  feet,  in  all,  completed.  The  manufactories  have  turned  out  1,915 
barrack  chairs,  65,000  tent  pins,  15  field  desks,  and  all  the  doors,  sashes, 
&c.,  used  for  the  buildings ;  25,325  pairs  of  boots ;  31,458  pairs  of  shoes. 
Noliiiug  is  manufactured  except  for  Army  service.  The  ground,  culti- 
vated by  prison  labor,  has  yielded  3,700  bushels  of  potatoes,  6,000  heads 
of  cabbage,  1,000  bushels  of  com,  680  bushels  of  turnips,  260  bushels  of 
onions,  1,000  bushels  of  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  use  of  tbe  prisoners. 

The  board  of  commissioners  have  visited  the  prison  at  stated  periods, 
and  have  found  its  condition  satisfactory.  On  their  recommendation, 
authority  has  been  obtained  to  purchase  books  for  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners,  and  $500  have  been  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  667 
volumes  have  been  purchased  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  establish  a  gradation  of  punish- 
ments which  could  be  uniformly  observed  throughout  the  Army,  but,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  equality  of  sentences  for  offenses  of  the  same  nature 
is  kept  in  view  in  the  consideration  of  cases  of  men  confined  at  the 
prison. 

No  deaths  have  occurred  amongst  the  prisoners  during  the  year,  and 
but  15  In  all  since  the  prison  was  established.  Regular  inspections  are 
made  by  a  medical  officer,  and  strict  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced. 

One  most  important  measure  is  now  required  to  complete  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  i)rison,  and  it  can  never  be  entirely  successful  until  that 
measure  is  obtained,  namely,  legislative  authority  to  apply  the  earnings 
of  the  prison  to  its  maintenance.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduccil 
in  the  Senate  last  winter,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  it  will  become  a  law 
during  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

For  details  and  fuller  statistics  for  the  year,  attention  is  resi>ectfiilly 
invited  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  ah*e^y  submitted. 
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G0VERNM2KT  nOSPITAI.  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  following;:  is  a  listof  i>€rsonsa(luiittc<l  into  the  abDveiiameil  iiisti- 
tation,  under  orders  of  tlie  Secretary  of  AVai-,  JVom  October  1, 187t),  to 
October  1, 1880 : 

Begnlar  Army : 

Commi^oncd cfficcrs  (retired) v. 1 

Enlisted  men ; 21) 

Enlisted  men,  late  of  United  States  Anny ; 8 

Late  volunteer  service : 

Commissioned  officers 2 

Enlisted  men 52 

Inmates  United  States  Soldiers*  Homo G 

Military  prisoners *J 

Total 100 

WORKINa  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  present  organization  of  the  force  employed  in  this  office  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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CI»ief  clerk Act  of  June  15, 1880. 
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Act  of  March  3, 1873. 
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Act  of  Jnne  15, 1880. 


Sergeants. 
Privates . . 

....do 

....do 
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*  Additional,  to  exj^edito  reports  npou  pcDslon  cases. 

t  Under  law  aUowlug  30  additional  men  to  tho  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

This  force  (excepting  the  watchmen)  is  distribnted  among  the  several 
branches  into  which  the  office  is  divided,  for  convenience  of  business^ 
each  branch  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Department.  The  general  business  of  these  branches  (subdivided 
into  divisions),  and  of  tho  unattached  divisions,  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  herein  below  indicated : 


Unattached  Divisions. 

Mail  and  Stationery  Division. — ^Distribution  of  the  daily  mails,  receipt 
an«l  is.sue  of  stationery,  and  the  preparavion  of  vouchers  against  the  con- 
liiigeiit  fund  of  the  Adjatant-Geiieiiil's  Office. 

Military  Fri^on  Division. — Geiiei^^l  correspondonee  and  rei)orts  i^elat- 
iii^  to  the  Leavenworth  3Iilitary  Prison,  cufstody  of  miscellaneous  letters 
ni.'oived  since  1812,  record  and  pay-rjlls  of  civilian  clerks  and  messen- 
gers. 

Military  Academy  Division. — General  corrcsiwndence  and  reports  con- 
cerning cadetships,  reports  of  board  of  visitors,  and  cadet  registers,  &c. 

Battle  Reports  Division. — Keception  and  arrangement  of  all  battle  re- 

23  Ab 
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portis,  completing  some  by  information  from  other  sources,  and  making 
copies  of  reports  called  for  by  the  War  Records  Office. 

Oeneral  Orders  Division, — ^Distribution  tathe  Army  of  the  general  and 
general  court-martial  orders^  as  published ;  receipt  and  arrangement  ot 
all  orders,  general  and  special,  received  from  the  several  military  geo- 
graphical divisions  and  departments ;  furnishing  cot)ies  thereof  to  com- 
plete cases  referred  by  the  several  branches ;  preparation  of  indexes,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Branch. 

m 

Correspondence  Division. — General  correspondence  on  miscellaneous 
subjects :  reservation  papers  and  correspondence  relating  thereto,  &c. 

Record  Division. — ^Receipt  and  entry  of  all  letters  pertaining  to  the 
branch;  records  of  admissions  of  officers  and  men  into  the  Government 
Insane  Asylum ;  recording  all  letters  sent,  &c. 

Fund  and  General  Court-Martial  Division. — Examination  of  company, 
regimental,  and  post  fund  accounts;  preparation  of  general  court-raar- 
tisd  orders,  and  memorandum  reports  on  applications  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  sentences  awarded  military  i)risoners  in  penitentiaries. 

Special  Orders  Division. — ^Preparation  and  distribution  of  special 
orders,  indexing  same,  and  furnishing  coines  of  back  orders. 

Appointmenty  Commission,  and  Pei^sonal  Branch. 

Appointment,  Commission,  and  Personal  Division. — All  matters  pertain- 
ing to  officersof  the  Army,  post-traders,  non-comraissionedstaff;  commis- 
sions, appointments,  &c.;  questions  of  rank  or  pay,  and  preparation  of 
the  annual  Army  Eegister. 

Returns  DitJmon.— Custody  of  the  returns  of  the  Army,  station  books 
of  officers  and  the  non-commissioned  staff,  records  of  establishment,  loca- 
tion, &c.,  of  military  posts;  military  histories  of  general  and  staff  offi- 
cers of  volunteers ;  post,  regimental,  and  department  monthly  returns, 
and  i)reparation  of  annual  Army  returns  for  Congress. 

Volunteer  Service  Branch. 

» 

Vohmieer  Service  Dimsion. — All  matters  pertaining  to  the  authoriza- 
tion and  organization  of  volunteer  troops,  and  the  regimental  officers 
thereof,  except  those  of  the  colored  troops. 

Enrollment  Division. — Records  of  the  late  Provost-Marshal-General's 
Office,  offices  of  chief  mustering  officers,  superintendents  of  the  volun- 
teer recruitin<r  service,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  enrollment  and 
draft  of  the  national  forces  during  the  late  war. 

Disbnrsifig  Division. — ^Reconls  pertaining  to  collecting,  drillin*?,  and 
or;>anizing  volunteers,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  late  Provost-Mar- 
slial-Goneral's  Office, 

Colored  Troops  Division. — All  records  relating  to  the  organization, 
service,  and  mnster  out  of  volunteer  colored  troops  during  the  late  war, 
and  record.s  of  the  late  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Frecdmen,  and  Abandonivl 
LaniLs. 

Recruiting  Branch. 

lC\:iniination  and  entry  of  recruiting  accounts;  proceedings  of  boards 
of  inspectors  of  rejected  recruits;  contracts;  statement  of  funds;  tri- 
monthly  ixJport^  and  i>roi)erty  returns. 
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Enlisted  Branch. 

Correspondence  Division. — General  correspondence  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  enlisted  men. 

Letters  Received  Division. — Recording  all  letters  and  papers  received 
pertaining  to  this  brancli. 

Letters  Sent  Division. — Preparation  and  record  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  indorsements;  circular  letters;  also,  registration  oi  important 
papers  and  remailing  dead  letters  returned  to  the  branch. 

R^lar  Rolls  Div^ision. — Furnishing  military  histories  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  Eegular  Army,  custody  of  muster-rolls,  company  monthly 
rolls,  enlistments,  certiflcutes  of  disability,  &c. 

Volunteer  Rolls  Division. — Furnishing  military  histories  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  late  volunteer  force,  custody  of  company  bimonthly  rolls, 
correction  of  errors  on  rolls,  copying  mutilated  rolls,  &c. 

Death  and  Disability  Division. — ^Furnishing  data  &om  death  and  dis* 
ability  records,  to  complete  military  histories  of  men  of  the  late  volun- 
teer force ;  preparation  of  casualty  sheets  of  wounded,  &c. 

'Register  Dirnsion. — ^Volunteer  muster-rolls  copied  in  registers,  comple- 
tion and  correction  of  defective  records^  &c. 

Prisoners  of  War  Division. — ^Furnishing  data  from  records  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  reporting  on  claims  for  commutation  of  rations  due  prisoners 
of  war,  and  regimental  classification  of  names  on  old  records. 

Discontinued  Commands  and  Boohs  and  Blanks  Division. — Furnishing 
data  from  records  of  discontinued  commands  bearing  on  claims  made 
for  property  taken  during  the  war,  care  and  classification  of  records, 
distribution  of  books  and  blanks  to  the  Army. 

B&^ords  of  War  of  1812  Division. — ^Furnishing  military  histories  of 
the  officers  and  men  in  service  during  that  war,  completion  of  records, 

The  act  of  March  16, 1880,  authorized  the  employment  of  thirty  addi- 
tional clerks  of  Class  I,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  enabling  this  office  to 
expedite  the  rendition  of  reports  upon  pension  claims  referred  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  which  class  of  work  had,  perforce,  accumu- 
lated for  want  of  sufficient  clerical  force.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  statement,  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  done 
in  this  class  of  business : 

}iwmhfT  of  pension  cases  an  hand^  receivedf  and  disposed  of,  from  September  1, 1879,  to  April 

30,  ldd(^  atidfrom  May  1  to  August  31,  1S8D. 

Vomberon  hand  September  1, 1879 10,404 

•  Number  received  from  September  1, 1879,  to  April  30, 1880  (8  months) 37, 270 

Total 47,C74 

Kamber  disposed  of  from  Sept<3mber  1, 1879,  to  April  30, 1880  (8  months) 32, 295 

Nomber  on  hand  May  1, 1880 15,379 

Kamber  received  from  May  1  to  August  31, 1880  (4  months) , 31, 561 

Total 46,940 

Kamber  disposed  of  from  May  1  to  August  31, 1880  (4  months) 23, 313 

Kamber  remaining  on  hand  September  1,1880..... 23,627 

The  above  statement,  although  gratifying,  indicates  that  even  with 
the  increase  of  force  autnorized  by  Congress,  the  final  disposition  of  the 
cases  on  hand  and  of  those  not  yet  referred  here  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  (the  latter  number,  I  am  cr^ibly  informed,  exceeding 
100,000)  will  be,  of  necessity,  a  labor  of  years. 
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The  business  of  tbe  office  during  the  past  year  lias  been  discharged 
in  a  satisfactory  m«anner,  and  the  clerks  are  entitled  to  commendation 
for  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

I  submit  herewith  (marked  A*),  in  ta,bular  form,  a  general  exhibit  of 
the  work  done,  with  the  simple  remark  that  much  of  the  more  delicate 
and  important  labor  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  DEUM, 

Hon.  Alexander  Eamsey, 

Secretary  of  War» 


FOET  LEAVENWOETH  MILITAET  PEISOK 

United  States  Mtlitaby  Prison, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

July  8, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  annual  reports  of  the 
quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  chaplain  connected  with  this  prison  for  the 
year  endine:  June  30, 1880. 

^  I  al80  indose  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  labor  performed,  pris- 
oners  received,  discharged,  &c.  During  the  year  large  extension;^  of 
shops,  prison  buildings,  oflScers'  quarters,  &c.,  have  been  made,  as  shown 
by  the  following  details.  In  the  mouth  of  Julj',  1879,  five  sets  of  quar- 
ters for  commissary  sergeant,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  hospital 
matron,  each  building  16  by  32  feet,  with  wing  building  16  by  16  feet, 
were  commenced  5  they  were  completed  during  the  year.  During  the 
month  of  August,  1879,  a  three-story  39  by  85  building  was  added  to 
the  old  shop,  and  is  now  used  as  a  shoe  and  tailor  shop.  During  the 
month  of  October  new  water-closets  were  added  to  the  shops,  and  prison 
buildings  Nos.  2  and  3  were  newly  roofed  and  slated.  During  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1879,  a  new  boiler-house  30  by  36  feet,  one 
story  high,  was  built,  and  two  new  boilers  set  and  connections  made. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1880,  two  two-story  cottages  lor  clerks,  20 
by  30  feet,  with  L  8  by  14  feet,  with  one-story  wing  20  by  18  feet,  were 
commenced  and  finished  during  the  fiscal  yeav.  An  addition  19  by  40 
feet,  one  story  and  basement,  was  nftade  to  the  governor's  quarters  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May,  1880.  An  extension  of  prison  build- . 
ing  No.  1, 19  feet  6  inches  by  40  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  prison 
building  No.  2, 19  feet  6  inches  by  39  feet,  three  stories  and  basement, 
were  commenced  and  completed  during  the  months  of  IVIay  and  June. 
There  was  also  built  during  the  month  of  June  an  extension  to  the  • 
workshop  50  by  39  feet,  three  stories  high;  also  a  lime-house  16  by 
18  feet.  Besides  these  improvements  there  has  been  319  feet  of  prison 
wall  built  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  1,836  feet  completcnl. 
Work  in  the  different  shops  has  been  very  successfiUly  carried  on.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1,915  barrack  chairs  were  manufactured,  crated,  and  shipped 
to  the  different  posts;  65,000  tent  pins  have  been  nia^le  for  the  use  of 
the  Army,  also  15  field  desks  for  the  Ute  exi)edition ;  but  this  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  done  in  the  carpenter  shop — all  the 
doors,  sash,  &;c.,  used  were  made. 

There  were  manufactured  in  the  shoQ  shop  25,225  i>airs  of  boots,  brass 
screwed,  and  100  pairs  hand  sewed ;  also  31,358  pairs  of  shoes,  brass 
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screwed,  and  100  pairs  baud  sewed.  In  this  department  care  has  been 
taken  to  save  all  the  scrap  leather  and  cuttings;  11,223  pounds  have 
been  sold,  realizing  the  sum  of  $285.70,  which  amount  has  been  turned 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  on  account  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

During  the  past  season  the  prison  fiarm  yielded  3,700  bushels  of  pk)ta- 
toes,  6,000  heads  of  cabbage,  1,000  bushels  of  corn,  680  bushels  of  tur- 
nips, 260  bushels  of  onions,  1,000  bushels  of  tomatoes,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  other  vegetables  for  immediate  consumption.  This  year  we 
have  under  cxiltivation  as  a  prison  farm  about  50  acres,  planted  as  fol- 
lows, viz,  35  acres  with  potatoes,  3  with  cabbage,  6  with  corn,  the  re- 
maining 6  acres  with  other  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  beets,  turnips, 
&c  The  crops  look  well,  and  promise  a  good  yield.  All  the  work  ap- 
pertaining to  the  farm  has  been  done  by  prison  labor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  4,218  bushels  of  lime  burned 
and  use^I  in  the  building  of  the  wall,  prison-building  extensions,  sanitary 
purposes,  &c. 

It  afifonls  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very  good,  and  that  severe  dis- 
ciplinary measures  have  seldom  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Ten  prisoners 
escaped  during  the  year  j  two  were  recaptured,  making  a  loss  by  escape 
of  eight. 

The  health  of  the  institution  has  also  been  good,  no  deaths  occurring 
during  t^he  fiscal  year,  as  will  be  seen  j5x)m  the  surgeon's  report  The 
embarrassments  heretofore  existing  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition 
of  everything,  have  been  removed,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison  excellent. 

There  is  a  fund  of  $6,730.42  on  hand  (deposited  in  First  National  Bank, 
Leavenworth,  Kan.),  the  accumulation  of  earnings  of  prison  labor.  The 
fMid  has  not  been  increased  to  any  great  extent  during  the  fiscal  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  has  failed  to 
pay  for  the  prison  labor  furnished  it.  Attention  is  invited  to  statement 
of  unpaid  labor  performed  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  1880. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  the  amount  of  prison  ap- 
propriation received  and  expended : 

Appropriated $G7,440  00 

Expeuded : 

Salttifttence $16,00*2  94 

nimninatiiig 944  FJ 

Fuel 5,009  00 

Tobacco :rJD  99 

Clerical  ftervices 2,H89  96 

XewboOere 2,270  15 

Medical  supplies 500  00 

Books  for  libmrj^ 500  00 

Advertisiug 10  00 

Hay  for  be<lding 151  C) 

Stationery 449  HO 

Clothing]:  at  dlschhrgc 7GI  20 

Donations  at  dischar^^e 1/MO  00 

Apprehension  of  prisoners 90  00 

Tools,  Tnaterials,  and  miscellaucuus  stores 4,82o  77 

Stone  for  cojiiug  of  wall I'M  40 

New  machinery 2,150  10 

Extension  of  steam  heating 582  S'^ 

Kxtra  pay  to  guard 3.^8  00 

Hire  of  foremen  and  watchman 0,750  C7 

New  baildings  and  repair  lal>or :{,75:J  02 

Kew  building  materials 16,895  90 

07,440  00 
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I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
appropriation  has  been  expended  in  pennancnt  improvements,  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  and  if  all  the  labor  i)erformed  by  prisoners  had  been  paid 
for  fit  the  established  rate,  it  would  be  found  that  during  the  past  year 
the  prison  would  have  been  nearly  self-supportinff. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  department  commander  for  his  kind  encouragement  and  substan- 
tial support  which  he  has  extende<l  to  me  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
am  sure  that  whatever  success  has  attended  my  labors  here  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  aid  he  has  given  me  in  the  i)eiformance  of  my  duties. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  dif- 
ferent oflBcers  on  duty  at  the  prison  for  the  manifest  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  performance  or  their  arduous  duties,  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, and  exemplary  conduct. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser\Tintj^ 

A.  P.  BLUNT, 
Brevet  Colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  Oovemor. 

The  AbjutantGeneral  of  the  ARivnr. 

(Through  Seadqtiarters  D^artment  of  the  Missouri.) 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  IK  THE  ARMY. 


Washington,  D.  C, 

November  5, 1880. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  render  my  annual  report  for  the  current 
year  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  the  Army. 

Since  tiie  promulgation  of  General  Orders  No.  24,  Headquarters  of  the 
Anny,  A4jutant-(JeneraPs  Office,  May  18, 1878,  the  constructiou  of  build- 
ings for  school  and  religious  purposes  was  authorized  by  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  as  follows : 


Posts. 


LUUe  Pvock,  Ark 

Fort  WingatejN.  M 

Fort  Mon  roo,  Va 

Fort  Walla  Wfclla,  Wnsb. . 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyo 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  M 

Fort  To wnsend,  AVasb 

Fort  Kengh,  Moot 

Fort  McHenry,  Md 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz 

Fort  Meade,  n.T 

Fort  Mac kinnr,  Mich 

Fort  Brady,  MUh 

Ftirt  Reno,  Ind.  T 

Fort  Preble.  Me 

Fort  Hal),  Llaho 

Pre«idlo.Cal 

Fort  Bowio,  Aril 

F.)rt  Vertlo,  Arir. 

Camp Iluaclmpa,  Arias  .... 

Fcrl  Elliott,  Tox 

Fort  Brown,  IVx.. 

1<  ort  BolvSt'i,  Idaho 

Fort  Marcy,  N.  M 

Fort  Ca»ur  d' Alene,  Idaho 

Fort  Halleck,  Xe v 

Fort  Slssoton.M.T 


Beaignatlon. 


BeadlD^-room 

Reiullug-rooiu,  i&c........ 

School-room,  ^o 

School-house ,.... 

School-room 

Keadlns«room.  &c 

School-house,  &c.... 

School-room,  &c 

Keadiug-room,  See 

do 

do 

do 

School  room,  &c 

do 

School  house,  d;:c 

<k> 

do 

do 

School  hoiine 

ScliiMd-i ooni,  t&c 

School  and  library 

do A... 

School  hoiisi* 

( 'hapcl, sihool, nnd  libmry 

School,  read  lug- room,  uud  llbiory . 

S<'hool-hou5ie 

Chapel  and  nMidioff-n>om 


Ettldiflted 
oost. 


$1, 
3, 
2, 


1. 
1. 

1. 
1, 

1. 
1, 
t, 

I. 

1, 
1, 

1, 

1. 


Fort  Custer.  M.  T 

Fort  Supply,  Imh  T |  Chapel,  school,  fla»(  rending  room 

I 


1. 

2. 


000  00 
572  00 
000  00 
300  00 
440  00 
707  CO 
M»  00 
548  00 
3.10  00 
.'iOO  00 
958  00 
200  00 
000  00 
775  00 
546  00 
000  00 
589  00 
977  00 
500  OO 
236  00 
090  00 
500  00 
355  00 
800  00 
500  00 
404  ti 
a7ft  00 
179  00 
323  00 
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The  following  exhibit  shows  tlie  average  inimher  of  pupils  who  at- 
temlcil  the  schools  in  operation  at  military  i)osts  during  the  year: 


roats. 

Etiliateil 
men. 

Children. 

TolaL 

Fort  A.  Lincoln.  D.  T - • 

40 
27 

le 

26 

66 

Vfprt  Adftinii.  H.  I.. 

27 

AicatnuE  I«Lum1.  Cal - 

9 
19 

25 

JLdspI  I^iliiiid. Cal....... .--.-. ........................ ......... 

19 

Allan  U,Ga - 

JViTi  I^rranr^M  KUk. _..._......................-.. .......^.d^..... 

9 
12 

7 
12 

yo 

17 

6 

80 

7 

19 

35 

25 

9 

13 

28 

10 

29 

9 

Tort  lV»vanl,K.M 

10 

22 

Fort  Howie  ArU 

7 

Fori  Brown.  Tex 

5 
26 

1                   8 

17 

Wan  MiifttTillX'V 

66 

Fort  Camenm.  Utah 

25 

Fort  C*nby.  W.  T 

6 

Fort  Clurk,  Tex ' 

80 

Fort  C<Burd'Alen«^.  Idaho...... ^ ! - 

7 

(/olombna  Burnu'lcn.  Ohio ............. ..................... 

10 
7U 

29 

Fort  Concho.  Tax 

IM 

ForiCt»t#r  M.T -     .  ....     ....-- 

25 

rk#TM*«  T«l«n«l.  Tf  r -  - 

40 

49 

Fori  DaTia.  Trx .,.- 

13 

6 
45 

34 

Fort  Doncan,  Tcic 

55 

29 

Fort  Garland.  Colo  ...                                                         ' ' 

••^••o •••••• 

.  3 

8 
16 
14 
27 
10 
33 

8 
11 
29 
25 

5 
22 

11 

Fort  Hale,  D.T 

16 

13 

14 

8 

21 

27 

Fort  Hauilton, K,  Y .,                   ..      .» 

41 

18 

■iTeff«n"wn  BMTTar.ira,  Mo ,  ^ . . .  x                        ^ . . 

54 

8 

Fort  LaDwaL  Idaho ?. 

11 

9 

10 

14 

60 

9 

38 

Fort  Leawn  worth,  Kans 

85 

19 

Fort  Colomboa,  N.  Y 

82 

9 

Fort  TiOffan  M,T-,,,,,.,...     ...,  .       ,                   ^      ..     .... 

8 
$ 
8 
8 
10 

8 

6 

Fort  MaclEinac,  Mirh 

14 
4 

22 

12 

Fmrt  McHenrr.  Hd 

10 

8 
80 
10 
40 

io' 

10 
29 
10 
19 
17 
11 

8 

Fort  Meade,  D.  T 

30 

eo 

10 

Foct  Monroe,  Va , 

82 
9 
7 

10 

122 

Newport  Borracka,  Ky •...-* 

Fort  Lowell,  AriK 

9 

17 

FffTt  WAjpJira.  ■?• ,  Y 

20 

Fort  Omaha,  l«ebr 

29 

10 

Port  Peanbina,  D.  T 

19 

15 
12 
17 
14 
33 
17 
10 
35 
4 
12 
4 

24 

3 

2 

C 

2 

21 

1-J 

5 

9 

.14 

13 

15 

G 

108 

40 

17 

20 

33 

Fort  Preble.  Me 

23 

17 

Fort  Point.  Cal .l\]]]]\\\]]]V.\[]]]]Vi]].V.][ViV.]\\ 

14 

•         20 

53 

Fert  Reno.  Ind.  T ....i. ..           

17 

1 

o 

11 

Fort  Binggold,  Tex 

37 

4 

Fort  Shaw,  M.  T. .................................... ...,,,,,,.,.. 

12 

15 

i:> 

9 
13 

C 
60 
10 
11 

•  ■•■••  •4o»«« 

19 

FortSiU.  ImLT 

39 

Fort  Stan  t«vn,X.M 

12 
15 

Fort  Stockt4»n.  Tex < 

12 
•2 

V^ct  T<>tt4-n.  D.  T 

31 
23 

& 

Fort  Train  bull.  Coiin , [.. 

1 
14 

17 
31 

10 

48 

FtaftWa<Uwortli,N.Y ^ .llllViMll 

25 

19 

Fort  Wajibakie,  Wyo 

23 

199 

wmBfn  Point,  N.  Y -*..*..*.*!!'!."".'**.*.'!II!**!11.* 

40 

10 
20 

27 

F)DrtYatea,Ii.T ."-".. ...*I.".'.'..*.*.;ilIi;.'i; 

40 

Total 

947 

1,.^ 

2,305 
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I  have  the  honor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  difiiculMes  met  with  in  obta^ining  competent  teachers  lor  the 
l>ost  schools  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Aimy.  A  soldier  detailed  for 
teacher  in  the  jiost  schools  now  only  receives  thirty-five  cents  per  diem 
extra  pay,  and  is  subject  to  all  military  duty — gaiTison  and  field — or  such 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  his  post  commander ;  and  we  have  numer- 
ous instances  where  teachers  have  been  taken  out  of  the  schools  and 
sent  to  the  field  with  their  companies,  in  which  case  the  schools  were 
broken  up  until  other  teachers  could  be  supplied ;  this  necessarily  cauaes 
much  inconvenience,  loss  of  time,  and  almost  destroys  the  interest  which 
should  characterize  the  subject  of  education  in  the  Army ;  and  it  is  re - 
8i>ectfully  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  by  Congpess  authorimng 
the  enlistment  into  the  Army  of  tJw  United  iStates  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
competent  young  men^  to  he  rated  as  sclioolmasters,  tcith  the  rank  and  pay 
of  emnmissary  sergeant.  Should  this  recommendation  become  a  law, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  men  as  teachers,  and 
good  and  efficient  schools  will  be  maintained  at  each  of  our  military 
posts.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  the  schoolmaster  can  take  charge 
of  the  post  library,  and  become  responsible  to  his  commanding  officer 
for  the  school  and  library  property. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  McD.  McCOOK, 
Colonel  and  Atde-de-Campj  in  charge  of  Hducation  in  the  Army. 

The  Secbetaky  of  Wak, 

Washingtonj  D.  C.  • 


EEPOET  OF  THE  JUDGEADVOCATEGENERAL. 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice, 

November  1 ,  1880. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  circular  of  August  25  last,  I  have  the  honor 
to  furnish  the  following  report  of  the  business  of  this  bureau  for  the 
year  between  October  1, 1879,  and  October  1, 1880  : 

Nnmber  of  general  conrt-martial  records  received,  reviewed,  and  regiBt6i*ed.. .     1, 543 

Number  of  reports  made  and  opinions  furnished  upon  court-mart  i:(i  proceedings, 
appHcations  for  remission  of  sentence.  &.q.^  and  upon  the  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions of  law  referred  to  the  Judge-Advocate-General  for  opinion  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War 1,055 

Nnmber  of  official  applications  from  the  War  and  Treasury  Departments  and 
Pension  Office  for  abstracts  of  proceedings  of  trials,  «&c.,  answered l»  105 

Copies  of  records  furnished  under  the  1 14th  Article  of  War,  &c.,  pages 13, 510 

The  following  schedule  exhibits  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Army 
of  the  offenses  indicated,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  general  courts-mar- 
tial received  at  the  bureau  during  the  past  year  : 

For  absence  without  leave 229 

For  advising  soldier  to  desert 3 

For  allowing  prisoner  to  escape 10 

For  assault  and  battery H2 

For  assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

For  breach  of  arrest 19 

For  desertion 405 

For  disobedience  of  onlers 8*^ 

For  disrespect  to  superior  officer 21 
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For drankenness • lit 

For  dnmkeiined3  oa  duty l*''^ 

For  embezzlement,  &c <> 

Forfailure  to  attend  drill,  roU-call,  SiO GU 

For  larceny lii'5 

Foruiatiny  and  inntiuons  conduct • 9 

For  neglect  of  duty ^ 

For  preaentlo^  fraudulent  claim ^ 

For  offering  violence  to  superior  officer - 11 

For  quitting  guard  or  post  as  sentinel •-•     C4 

For  quitting  platoon  or  division  without  leave 1 

Forselling,  losing,  or  wasting  government  projKjrty ^^ 

For  sleeping  on  jKKst 41 

For  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman"  (not  included  under  prc- 

.     yions  lieads) - 13 

For  disorders,  4&c.,  charged  as  "  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military 

discipline"  (not  includc<l  under  previous  heads) 44 

For  miscellaneous  (not  included  under  any  previous  head) 19 

The  followinfc  table  shows  the  number  of  trials  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  different  military  departments  of  the  Army,  as  it  appears 
from  the  records  received  during  the  past  year: 

Department  of  Arizona : 

Officers •      4 

Enlisted  men 87 

Department  of  California: 

Officer 1 

Enlisted  men 15i^ 

Department  of  the  Columbia: 

Officers 5 

Enlisted  men 97 

Department  of  Dakota : 

Officers 2 

Enlisted  men ., 255 

Department  of  the  East: 

Officers  ....... ,. 3 

EnUste^lmeu 119 

Department  of  the  Gulf; 

Unlisted  men 13 

Department  of  the  Missouri : 

Officers »..      8 

Enlisted  men 154 

Department  of  the  PlaMo: 

Officers 2 

EuliMcd  men 207 

Department  of  the  Soulli: 

Enlisted  men •. 22 

Department  of 'JVxas: 

Olhcorrt J 10 

Enlisteil  men ^  250 

Dqiartiuont  of  AVoi  Point : 

Cadets ^ 5 

Elllj>tOcl  UUM - W 

Also  llic  follo\viii;x  trials  by  g^eueral  courts  convened  by  onlcr  of  the 
Sct-ix'taiy  of  AVar  and  Cleneral  of  the  Army: 

At  C<tluiii1»uSy  Ohio: 

Oftjc<r - 1 

Eiilisic^l  niou .^ GD 

At  Ihu  id'**  Islainl,  N.  Y. : 

EiiliNtrdnu-n : ^ 17 

AtFoit  Wl»il»l>h%  Va.: 

EnlistLtl  in«*n .^ •) 

At  Jc flViMin  J5ana<-ks,  Mo.: 

EnlisttMl  nion *^5 

At  WilUtB  Point,  N.  Y.: 

Enlisted  men * ^ 3 
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The  following:  iiiiinl)er  of  records  of  trials  of  enlisted  men  by  inferior 
courts-martitil  liavo  been  receive<l  and  filed  at  the  <lifibreut  military  de- 
partments dnriug  the  past  }car,  as  apiwars  from  reports  of  judge- 
\     advocates  received: 

Depaitmciit  of  Cnlifuniia • .^ 904 

Departuieut  of  Dakota ..•«...••• • #«••  1,706 

Department'  of  Ibo  Kant .*• . «..^.. ...«.* «....  1,108 

Dcxuirtmeiit  of  tlio  Missouri... • .••.•.*,..«...«••••  978 

DepaHnient  of  tlio  Platto *....  1,46» 

Department  of  the  South * ..* 482 

Dei>artmcut  of  Tcx;i8 «.••  1,5^6 

Total 8,233 

I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  tbo  constant  and  valuable 
work  accomplisbed  by  my  assistants,  as  well  as  by  the  clerks  and  other 
persons  employed  at  the  bureau  during  tlie  year.  The  officers  of  the 
corps  of  judge-advocates  not  on  duty  at  the  bureau  have  performed 
their  varied  and  important  duties  with  their  usual  efllciency.  Here- 
with are  submitted  extracts  from  the  reports  of  judge-a*lvocates  and 
acting  judge-advocates  of  the  seveml  geograj>hical  military  depart- 
ments, and  your  attention  is  respectfully  called  thereto.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  this  class  of  officers  cannot  be  furnished  in  all  cases 
with  suitable  libraries  of  legal  works  of  reference,  to  be  kept  at  the 
department  headquartei^s.  Frequently  called  upon,  as  they  are,  in  the 
course  of  their  duties,  to  examine  the  statute  law  and  rulings  of  the 
courts  of  the  States  and  Territories  included  in  their  departments,  to 
advise  upon  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment commands,  to  prepare  militiiry  charges  and  conduct  military 
prosecutions,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
cases  for  trial  or  in  the  defences  to  be  made  by  officers  sued  or  prose* 
cuted  in  the  civil  tribunals,  these  judge-advocates  should,  it  is  deemed 
manifest,  be  furnished  with  a  selection  of  legal  treatises,  reports,  and 
statutes  for  reference  and  study ;  and  to  deny  or  unreasonably  restrict 
them  in  this  respect  is  both  unjust  to  themselves  as  skilled  and  faithful 
officials  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  military  service.  Such 
a  course  may  also  induce  an  unnecessary  public  expense  in  the  retain- 
ing and  paying  of  lawyers  in  cases  where  the  services  required  might 
be  as  well  performed  by  the  judge-advocates,  were  they  supplied  with  the 
necessary  tools  of  their  profession.  Moreover,  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  ancient  maxim,  ^^ Inter  arma  Hlent  leges^^^  is  no  longer  true,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  officers  whose  Specialty  it  is  to  study  and  be  prepared 
to  give  reliable  advice  on  all  legal  questions  arising  in  the  military  serv- 
ice iti  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  should  be  providetl,  as  are  officers  of 
other  departments,  with  iiicilitie«  fop  perfecting  themselves  in  their  spe- 
cialty, hi  view  of  these  considemtions,  applications  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  law  libraries  for  de})artment  headquarters  have 
been  repeatedly  made  by  me  and  approveil  by  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
and  I  rei)eat  the  recommendation  with  the  hope  that  it  will  also  meet 
your  a|)])roval,  and  such  an  apj)ropriation  be  recommendetl  by  you. 

1  would  furl  Iter  repeat  and  urge  the  request  contained  in  a  former 
rei>ort,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  do  recommend  the  establishing  by 
Congress  of  a  line  of  promotion  in  the  corps  of  judge-ad vociites  of  the 
Army,  the  officers  of  Mlii(;h,  by  an  unjust  discrimination  made  agahist 
this  alone  of  all  the  jirincipal  branches  of  the  service,  can  now  attain  no 
rjink  higher  than  major — a  lank  Avhich  several  of  them  have  held  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  without  any  x>romotion  whatever,  whUe  dis- 
charging theii*  duties  with  signal  ability. 
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I  have  tlie  pleasure  of  stating  tbat  my  repeated  recoinmendatioiis  of 
some  declaratory  legislation  in  reference  to  the  military  statute  of  limit- 
ations as  applied  to  the  crime  of  desertion  received  the  approval  of  your 
predecessor  and  also  of  the  President.,  as  was  expressed  in  his  last  annual 
message ;  and  that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  Senate  at  its  last 
s^siou,  and  that  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tires  made  a  report  to  that  body  recommending  its  passage.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  bill  will  pass  the  House  at  theapproaching  session  of  Congress 
Md  become  a  law.  1  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
Hie  singular  anomaly,  dwelt  upon  by  me  in  former  reports,  that  while 
the  prosecution  of  all  ether  military  crimes  is  admitte(l  to  be  limited  by 
the  existing  article  to  the  period  of  two  years  therein  prescribed,  the 
erime  of  desertion  has  been  heretofore  held  and  treated  by  the  majority 
of  commanders  in  the  Army  to  be  practically  unaflected  by  the  limita- 
tion, so  that  a  deserter  may  be  brought  to  trial  at  any  time  after  his  of- 
ftiice,  or,  in  other  words,  remain  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Thus,  under  this  doctrine  and  practice,  a  soldier  of  the 
war  of  1812  who  may  have  deserted  and  be  still  alive,  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  apprehended,  tiied  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  though,  by  an  exemplary  ana  valuable  life  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  may  have  atone<l  over  and  over  for  the  dereliction  of 
his  youth.  &  other  words,  he  remains  under  a  liability  team  which  a 
0oldier  guilty  of  mutiny  or  cowardice  in  battle,  or  a  civilian  guilty  of  man- 
rianghter,  robbery,  rai)e,  arson,  or  high  treason,  is  exempt  under  the  exist- 
ing law  of  the  land.  "  Statutes  of  limitation,'^  as  observed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  ^^rest  upon  sound  policy  and  tend  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  society."  Wharton  remarks  of  them  that  they  are  "  acts 
of  amnesty  and  grace,  to  be  liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the  defend* 
ant."  and  at  the  same  time  '^  checks  imposed  by  the  state  itself  to  exact 
TigUant  activity  upon  its  subalterns."  They  are,  indeed,  found  in  all 
modem  codes,  as  the  expression  not  merely  of  an  enlightened  humanity, 
hot  of  sound  sense  and  practical  policy :  and  for  out  military  laws  to  ex- 
clude from  their  application  any  particular  class  of  offenders  against  mili- 
tary discipline  would  seem  to  be  unworthy  the  dignity  of  3ie  govern- 
ment,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  military  service,  in 
inducing  a  lack  of  promptness  and  energy  in  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  guilty  persons.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  has 
always  been  held  by  the  Judge- Advocate-Gleneral,  (my  predecessor  in 
elBee,  as  well  as  myself,)  that  the  existing  military  statute  of  limitations — 
the  article  of  war  above  mentioned — ^is  a  general  statute,  applying  to  de- 
sertion in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  all  other  mili- 
tary offences,  and  that  the  same  conclusion  has  been  held  and  expressed 
by  the  honorable  Attorney-General  in  three  successive  official  opinions, 
and  indeed  publicly  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
a  general  order  (No.  08)  issued  ftom  the  War  Department  in  1874.  I  do 
not  propose,  however,  to  contest  here  the  opposite  doctrine,  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  has  been  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced against  by  the  highest  legal  adviser  of  the  government,  and  of 
the  fact  that,  while  tlie  construction  of  the  article  remains  thus  in  con- 
flict, the  <lue  administration  of  military  law  must  be  constantly  embar- 
rassed, and  injustice  and  oppression  be  not  unfrequently  wrought  in  in- 
dividual cases.  At  present,  indeed,  when  parties  are  brought  to  trial 
for  desertions  committed  many  yeai-s  before,  and  sentenced,  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Judge* Advocate-Qeneral,  in  the 
jnajority  of  cases  intervenes,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  and.  by  the 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  sets  free  the  prisoner.    But  tlus  fbct^ 
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wliich  forcibly  illustrates  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  sucb  trials,  shows 
also  that  the  existing  law  or  practice  is  most  faulty  iu  ])ermittiiig  the 
same  to  be  had  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  the  Seci^etarj'  of  War  to  the  veiy  i*ecent 
decision,  (of  which  a  copy  of  the  portion  referruig  to  this  subject  is 
annexed,)  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Davison,  on  lidbeas  corptiSy  in  which 
the  views  heretofore  expressed  by  me  and  my  predecessor  iu  office,  iu 
reganl  to  the  subje<5t  of  the  limitation  of  prosecution  in  c^ses  of  desertion, 
are  sustained  most  fully  and  explicitly  and  in  every  separate  particular. 

I  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  two  defects  in 
the  existing  articles  of  war,  which,  though  heretofore  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  remain  as  yet  without  correction.  One  of 
these  is  the  employment  in  article  seventy-two  of  the  word  ''  general " 
before  "  officers,''  in  i)rescribing  by  what  officers  the  superior  courts- 
martial  may  be  convened.  By  the  use  of  this  word  the  article  incapa- 
citates  any  officer  below  the  rank  of  general — a  colonel,  for  example — 
who  is  in  command  of  a  military  department,  from  ordering  such  a 
court.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all  department  commanders,  of  whatever 
rank,  should  be  invested  with  the  same  authority  in  this  particular,  and 
accordingly  that  the  word  "  general "  in  the  first  line  of  the  article 
should  be  struck  out  by  legislation.  The  provision,  as  it  now  stands, 
has  in  several  instances  caused  very  considerable  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  military  justice. .  The  other  defect  had  in  view  is  in 
the  framing  of  the  present  one  hundred  and  fourth  article,  which  in 
terms  precludes  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  court-martial  except 
where  the  "whole  proceedings"  of  the  same  have  been  approved  by 
the  reviewing  officer.  This  term  has  been  construed  in  practice  to  mean 
the  material  proceedings,  i.  e.,  the  proceedings  material  to  the  legal 
validity  of  the  sentence  or  punishment  approv^.  The  article,however, 
as  worded,  is  likely  to  mislead,  and  should  properly  be  modified. 

The  seventy-fourth  Article  of  War  in  the  Eevised  Statutes  provides 
that  officers  who  may  appoint  a  court-martial  shall  be  competent  to  ap- 
point a  judge-advocate  for  the  same. 

Under  tWs  provision  it  is  held  that  every  garrison  court-martial 
should  now  have  an  acting  judge-advocate.  UntS  recently,  in  practice, 
such  courts  were  constituted,  with  three  officers  only,  the  junior  being 
designated  as  the  recorder.  The  requirement  for  the  detail  of  a  fourth 
officer  is  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconveniwice,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  garrisons  are  quite  smaU,  and  do  not  furnish  enough 
officers  available  for  the  pui'pose.  This  want  can  only  be  remedied  by 
legislation,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  occasion  suggests  the  expediency  of 
a  still  further  improvement  of  the  law  relating  to  inferior  courts-martial. 

The  eighty-seeond  Article  of  War,  providing  for  garrison  courts,  limits 
the  authority  for  their  appointment  to  officers  commanding  posts  or 
places  where  the  troops  consist  of  different  corps,  so  that  the  com- 
mander of  a  post  garrisoned  by  five  or  six  companies  of  infantry  or  of 
cavalry  or  artillery  only,  as  the  case  may  be^  could  not  appoint  a  garri- 
son court,  but  the  commander  of  a  post  havmg  but  two  companies  can 
do  so,  provided  he  has  a  single  soldier  of  another  cori)s  or  arm  of  the 
service,  as,  for  instance,  a  hospital  steward,  or  an  ordnance  sergeant. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  distinction  is  an  entirely  artificial  one  which 
should  be  abolished. 

A  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  pur^wse  will  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

In  previous  reports  I  Iiave  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  advisability  of  the  enactment  of  an  additional  article  of  war 
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prohibiting  gambling  in  the  Army  and  enforcing  the  prohibition  by 
appropriate  punishments.  Attention  is  again  called  to  this  subject,  not 
because  I  believe  that  gambling  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Army,  for,  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  practice  is  less  prevalent  now  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years,  if  not  less  than  it  ha  s  ever  been  before,  but  because 
I  am  so  impressed  with  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  practice,  even  in 
its  diminished  prevalence,  that  I  think  it  should  not  be  tolerated  at  all, 
but  should  be  driven  out  of  the  Army,  as  duelling  has  been,  by  an  arti- 
cle of  war  placing  it  in  a  high  category  of  military  crimes.  The  !aw, 
ont  of  considerations  of  public  policy,  will  not  permit  the  pay  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  to  be  attached  for  the  payment  of  a  private  debt,  no  matter 
how  sacred  may  be  the  consideration  on  which  the  debt  is  founded,  but 
the  gambler^s  code  enforces  the  payment  of  the  so-called  "  debts  of  honor^ 
with  merciless  exaction.  The  cases  are  not  too  rare  in  the  Army  where^ 
after  an  officer  has,  iierhaps  through  the  superior  proficiency  of  his  ad- 
versary in  gambling  games,  unfairly  lost  his  money,  he  has  also  in  like 
mamier  lost  his  pay-rolls  for  months  in  advance,  and  been  thus  deprived 
of  the  means  provided  by  his  government  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
his  family  while  he  is  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  important 
duties.  An  officer  thus  embarrassed  is  unfitted  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties;  and  that  one  occasionally  should  be  driven  by  his  neces- 
sities to  resort  to  criminal  methods  of  procuring  means  of  supiwrt, 
resulting  in  his  disgraceful  dismissal  from  the  Army,  is  more  a  matter 
of  sorrow  than  surprise. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  a  report  made 
by  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  that  body  at  its  last  session 
on  a  bill  "To  make  an  additional  article  of  war'^: 

This  bill  was  fully  considered  by  the  comuiittee  during  the  last  Congress  and  was 
favorably  reijorted  to  the  Senate.  They  have  found  no  occasion  to  qujilify  the  views 
then  expressed.  The  additional  article  proposed  prohibits  ^*g.ambling,  or  the  playing 
at  cards  or  other  games  for  money  or  other  valuable  stake,  or  the  frequenting  of  gam- 
bling resorts,"  and  it  is  so  framed  and  the  penalties  are  so  adjusted  that  it  is  believed 
the  measure  would  be  found  practical  and  a  salutary  measure  of  reform.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  vice  which  the  bill  seeks  to  suppress  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  service,  as  well  asiujurious  to  the  individual  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  TJie  subject  is  deemed  a  proper  one  for 
le^slation. 

•  #  #  •  •  «  .  • 

Should  some  such  bill  as  the  one  so  reported  to  the  Senate  become  a 
law  and  be  administered  with  an  earnest  puri)ose  to  make  it  effectual, 
the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  most  beneficial.  Hoping  that  you  may 
concur  in  these  Views,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  them 
your  express  approval. 

A  "Digest  of  Opinions  of  the  Judge- Ad Vocate-General  of  the  Army, 
with  notes,  by  Brevet  Col.  W.  Winthrop,"  published  by  the  authority  or 
the  Secretary  of  War,  has  recently  been  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  As  the  notes  refer  to  all  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  also  to  important 
decisions  of  State  courts,  and  likewise  to  the  opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General,  on  matters  relating  to  mihtary  administration,  he  trusts  the  vol- 
ume will  prove  useful  to  the  service  and  valuable,  as  a  book  of  reference, 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  the  multifarious  affairs  of  his 
dcimrtment. 

liespectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  DUiW, 
Judge-Advocate-  OeneraL 

Hon.  Alexander  Bahsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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UBrORT  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, 

War  Department, 
QuartermasterG eneral's  Office, 

^September  30, 1880. 

Sm :  I  have  tLo  honor  to  submit  tbe  annual  report  of  operations  of 
the  Quai-termaster'a  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 
188(f. 

Tbe  balance  at  end  of  June  30,  1879,  in  Treasury  to  credit  of  the  Qnar- 
teruiaster's  Department  waa,  as  by  last  report |1 ,  219, 701  13 

The  appropriations  made  for  the  service  of  Ine  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
meut  during  tbe  fiscal  year  were,  iu  gross 11,310,300  00 

Appropriations  for  deficiency  for  lisi)  and  prior  years 115,640  21 

AiDonnts  deposited  to  credit  of  appropriations  and  received  from  sales 
to  officers  of  public  property 446,964  50 

Total 13,092,805  84 

Remittances  to  disbursing  officers  have  amounted  to...  §11, 110,764  28 
Requisitions  to  pay  settlements  made  by  tbe  Treasury..  281, 166  81 

Carried  to  surplus  fund,  act  Juue  30,  lti74 673, 059  07 

12, 064, 990  16 

Balance  in  Treasury  undrawn  at  end  of  June  30,  1880 1,027,815  68 

A  table  accompanying  this  report  gives  tbe  amount  of  tbe  various 
items  of  appropriations,  remittances,  &c.,  in  detail. 

A  table  is  also  witb  this  report,  giving  tbe  annual  appropriations  and 
annual  expenditures  for  tbe  Quartermaster's  Department  for  eacb  fiscal 
year  since  1st  of  July,  1871. 

Referring  to  this  table  for  details,  I  note  here  tbat  tbe  expenditures 
bave  been  as  follows : 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872 (12,722,116  98 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873 13, 851,215  04 

In  the  year  ending  June  :K),  1^4 14,568,317  01 

In  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1875 12,670,392  92 

In  the  year  ending  Juue  30,  1876 12,546,691  65 

In  the  year  ending  Juue  30, 1877 12,235,295  39 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878 10,754,321  44 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879 10,828,259  10 

In  the  year  ending  Juue  30,  1880,  and  in  the  hands  of  officers 10,866,680  44 

Tbe  Quartcnna^ster's  Department  is  cbargetl  witb  tbe  <luty  of  provid- 
ing tbe  means  of  transportiition  by  land  anil  water  for  all  troops  and  all 
material  of  war.  It  furnishes  tbe  horses  of  tbe  artillery  and  cavalry, 
and  borses  and  mules  for  tbe  trains.  It  provides  and  distributes  cloth- 
ing, tents,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  forage,  lumber,  and  all  material 
for  camps  and  for  sbeiter  of  Iroops  and  stores.  It  builds  barracks,  store- 
bouses,  hospitals;  provides  wagons  and  ambulances  and  harness,  except 
for  cavalry  and  artillery  borses ;  builds  or  charters  ships,  steamers,  and 
lK)at8,  docks,  and  wharves ;  constructs  and  repairs  roads,  railways,  and 
bridges ;  clears  out  obstructions  in  rivers  antl  harbors  when  necessary 
for  military  purposes :  provides,  by  hire  or  ]>urcba8e,  grounds  for  mili- 
tary cncampment-s  and  buildings;  pays  generally  all  expenses  of  military 
operations  not  by  law  assigned  to  some  other  department;  and,  finally, 
it  provides  and  maintains  military  cemeteries  in  wbicb  tbe  dead  of  tbe 
Army  are  buried. 

Food,  arms,  ammunition,  medical  and  hospital  stoie^i  are  purchased 
and  issued  by  other  departments,  but  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
transports  tbem  to  tbe  i>lace  of  issue  and  provides  storehouses  for  tbeir 
preservation  until  consumed. 
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About  two  hundred  officers  of  the  line  in  each  fiscal  year  are  placed 
on  duty  as  acting  assistant  quartermasters,  and  are  charged  with  the 
r^ljonsibility  for  public  property,  and  many  of  them  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  public  funds.  A  list  of  those  to  whom  money  has  been  remitted, 
or  wbo  have  acted  as  assistant  quartermasters  during  the  fiscal  year, 
is  with  this  report 

For  the  responsibility  thus  involved,  and  the  labor  attending  these 
duties,  it  seems  to  be  just  that  they  should  be  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment the  same  moderate  monthly  compensation  which .  is  allowed  to 
acting  commissaries  of  subsistence  for  duties  somewhat  similar,  viz, 
$10  per  month. 

llie  want  of  post  quartermaster  sergeants  still  continues  to  l>e  felt, 
and  I  am  requested  by  officers  who  have  the  good  of  the  service  at  heart 
to  again  recommend  that  their  appointment  be  provided  for. 

The  acting  assistant  quartermaster  who  is  in  charge  of  the  military 
property  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  any  military  post,  as  a 
rule,  leaves  the  post  whenever  the  garrison  is  exchanged  or  removed, 
and  the  sudden  transfer  of  property,  often  of  great  value,  is  attendeu 
with  risk  of  loss  to  the  officers. 

A  post  quartermaster  sergeant,  who  would  remain  at  the  post,  would 
be  able  to  save  officers  and  the  government  loss  which  results  from  such 
sudden  and  fr^aent  changes.  This  care  of  supplies  would  prevent 
useless  transportation  and  wastage. 

The  value  of  the  service  of  ordnance  and  commissary  sergeants  is  well 
established  by  experience,  but  the  quartermaster's  department,  whose 
property  at  military  posts  generally  exceeds  in  value  all  others  com- 
bined, is  without  these  useful  non-commissioned  officers. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

CoL  Stewart  Van  Vliet  has  been  on  duty  in  this  office  in  charge  of 
the  inspection  branch  and  as  inspector. 

Lieut.  Col.  S.  B.  Holabird  has  had  charge  of  the  finance  branch  and 
of  the  examination  of  accounts  and  retunis  of  officers  preparatory  to 
their  being  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  for  settlement,  and  of  the  sup- 
ply and  distribution  and  manufacture  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garri- 
son equipage.  He  assumed  these  duties  on  November  10,  1879,  imor 
to  which  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Bingham  was  in  charge  of  them. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  Hodges  has  had  charge  of  the  transportation,  regu- 
lar supplies,  and  miscellaneous  claims  branches  of  the  office. 

Maj.  J.  M.  Moore  has  had  charge  of  the  claims  branch  and  of  the  bar- 
racks and  quarters  branch  of  the  office. 

Capt.  A.  F.  Rockwell  has  had  charge  of  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  national  military  cemeteries,  and  has  also  done  the 
duty  of  depot  quartermaster  at  this  station. 

Othei-  jmncipal  regular  stations  have  been  occupied  as  follows : 

Col.  D.  H.  Rucker,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Philadelphia  general  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
the  princii)al  depot  for  purchase  and  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the 
Army. 

Col.  Rufus  Ingalls,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  chief  quarter- 
master of  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  Chicago,  111.,  and  to  July 
31, 187!),  also  depot  quartermaster  at  that  station. 

Col.  L.  C.  Eascon,  assistant  (luartermaster-general,  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  general  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  ITew  York 
City. 
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Lieut.  Col.  S.  B.  Holabird,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  chief  quar- 
termaster Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  and  Department  of  California, 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  until  October  15, 1879. 

Lieut.  Col.  Chas.  H.  Tompkins,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  chief 
quartermaster  Department  of  Dakota,  Saint  Panl,  Minn. 

Lieut.  Col.  James  A.  Ekin,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  in  charge 
of  the  general  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  disbursing  officer  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at 
Louisville,  Ky.^  and  in  charge  of  the  national  military  cemeteries  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  of  investigation  of  claims  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Lieut.  Col.  Rufus  Saxton,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  Chief  quar- 
termaster Department  of  the  Missouri,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  until 
October  15,  1879,  and  since  Nov.  1, 1879,  chief  quartermaster  Military 
Division  of  the  Pacific  and  Department  of  California,  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Bingham,  deputy  quartermaster-general  until  Octo- 
ber 15, 1879,  on  duty  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Office,  and  since 
October  19, 1879,  cliief  quartermaster  Department  of  the  Missouri,  F6rt 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  • 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  J.  Perry,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  chief  quarter- 
master Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic  and  Department  of  the  Ea^t, 
Governor's  Island,  Kew  York  Harbor. 

Lieut.  Col.  John  G.  Chandler,  deputy  quartermaster-generaL  chief 
quartermaster  Department  of  the  South,  at  Newport  Barracks,  Ky. 

Maj.  William  Myers,  quartermaster,  depot  quartermaster,  Chicago,  III. 

Maj.  C.  G.  Sawtelle,  quartermaster,  chief  quartermaster  Department 
of  the  Columbia,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington  Territory. 

Maj.  James  J.  Dana,  quartermaster,  chief  quartermaster  District  of 
New  Mexico,  at  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex. 

Maj.  E.  N.  Batchelder,  quartermaster  in  charge  of  the  general  depot 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Maj.'M.  I.  Ludington,  quartermaster,  chief  quartermaster  Department 
of  the  Platte,  at  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Maj.  B.  C.  Card,  quartermaster,  chief  quartermaster  Department  of 
Texas,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Maj.  C.  A.  Reynolds,  quartermaster,  disbursing  quartermaster  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Maj  George.  B.  Dandy,  quartermaster,  purchasing  and  shipping  quar- 
tennaster  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Maj.  George  H.  Weeks,  quartermaster,  chief  quartermaster  Departs 
ment  of  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  Ariz.;  also  depot  and  disbursing  quarter- 
master {^t  Whipple  Depot,  Ariz. 

Maj.  William  B.  Hughes,  quartermaster,  depot  quartermaster  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo. 

Maj.  A.  G.  Robinson,  quartermaster,  disbursing  quartermaster  District 
of  Montana,  at  Helena,  Mont. 

Major  E.  D.  Baker,  quartermaster,  until  October  16, 1879,  depot  quar- 
termaster at  Bismarck,  Dak.,  and  since  December  17, 1879,  depot  quar- 
termaster at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

INSPECTION  BRANCH. 

This  branch  of  the  office  reports  the  stations  and  duties  of  the  officei-a 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  those  of  the  line  officers  and 
officers  of  other  branches  of  the  staff  on  duty  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  as  acting  assistant  quartermasters. 
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Two  huudred  and  eighty-two  liave  been  on  suck  duty  for  longer  or 
shorter  i>eriods  during  the  year.  A  list  of  their  names  and  ntatious  ac- 
companies this  report. 

It  prepares  the  monthly  returns  of  oflQcers  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment for  the  Adjutant-GeneraFs  Office.  It  files  and  examines  the 
ammal  reports  of  oflftcers;  files  and  distributes  General  and  8i)ecial 
Orders,  rolls  of  honor,  and  other  printed  documents  relating  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department.  It  attends  to  the  procuring  and  distributing 
to mihtary  posts  the  reading-matter  furnished  to  them  in  connection 
with  the  syst<im  of  military  schools  and  instruction  of  soldiers  and  of 
their  children.  This  reading-matter  consists  principally  of  the  current 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  for  which,  however^  when  desired  by  the 
post,  a  supply  of  school-books  is  occasionally  substituted.  The  total  ex- 
pnditaire  to  supply  the  schools  with  reading-matter  during  the  year  has 
been  about  $6,000. 

Ninety-tliree  thousand  two  hundred  general  orders  and  other  printed 
papers  have  been  received,  and  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  sent 
out  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

During  the  year  authority  has  been  given,  under  the  act  of  28th  July, 
1866  (Revised  Statutes  sec.  1231),  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  in- 
augurated by  Secretary  McCi-ary  of  encouragiiig  education  in  the  Anny, 
for  the  erection  of  27  school-houses  at  27  difterent  military  posts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Coet. 

New  CampGraut,  Ariz ^ |1,500  00 

Camp  Hnaclinac,  Ariz 236  00 

Fort  Verde,  Ariz 1,500  00 

Port  Bowie,  Ariz 977  00 

Fort  HaUeclc,  Nev 404  00 

FortHaU,  Idaho (575  00 

Ppcuidio,  Cal 1,500  00 

Fort  Boise,  Idaho 1,;«>5  00 

FortCoeur  d'Al^ue,  Idaho 1.5(H)  00 

Fort  TowDseud,  Wash 1)83  00 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wa«h 1,788  00 

Fort  Marey,  N.  Mex 800  00 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex 572  00 

Fort  Supply,  Idaho 2,323  00 

Fort  Baker,  Mont 1,101  00 

Fort  Meade,  Dak 958  00 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont 548  00 

Fort  Custer,  Mont -. 1,180  00 

Fort  Totten,  Dak 580  00 

Fort  Siaseton,  Dak 375  00 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 1,500  00 

Fort  Reno,  Idaho 774  00 

Fort  Elliott,  Tex • 1,090  00 

Fort  Prehle,  Me 1,545  00 

Fort  Brady.  Mich l,0i»O  00 

Fort  Mackinac,  Mich 1,200  00 

Fort  McHenry,  Md l,:m  00 

Total  cost : 29,401  00 

Tlie  average  cost  of  tlieso  buildings  is  $1,089.  Such  schools  aro  now 
in  operatiou. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  movement  during  tUe  year  was  of  55,468  persons,  1  G,00  4  beasts,  and 
126,218  tons  of  material,  the  cost  of  wbich  is  reported  at  $1,^937,318.56, 

24  Ab 
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of  yrbich  $410,073.62  was  paid  for  trausportatiou  of  persous,  aud 
$1,526,044.94  for  freiglit. 

Tlie  larger  movoinonts  of  troops  were — 

First  Cavalry,  Conii>any  G,  from  Department  of  tlic  Columbia  to  De- 
l^artmcDt  of  California,  190  miles. 

Foiulh  Cavalry,  headquartxjrs  aud  Companies  A,  D,  E,  K,  L,  and  M, 
fh)m  Department  of  Texas-  to  Department  of  the  Missouri,  1,435  miles. 

Tenth  Cavalry,  Companies  A,  G,  and  I,  from  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  Department  of  Texas,  963  miles. 

First  Infantry,  headquarters  and  ten  companies,  from  Department  of 
Dakota  to  Department  of  Texas,  1,081  miles. 

Sixth  Iniantry,  headquarters  and  ten  companies,  from  pei)artmeiit 
of  Dakota  to  Department  of  the  Missouri,  1,783  miles. 

Seventh  Infantry,  Companies  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  aud  K,  from  Department 
of  Dakota  to  Department  of  the  Missouri  and  back,  2,508  miles. 

Eighth  Infantry,  Company  F,  from  Department  of  Arizona  to  Depart- 
ment of  California,  1,059  miles. 

Thirteenth  Infantry,  headquarters  and  ten  companies,  from  Depart- 
ment of  the  South  to  Department  of  the  Missouri,  874  miles. 

Twenty-second  Infant^,  Companies  D,  B,  F,  and  K,  from  Department 
of  the  Missouri  to  Department  of  Texas,  849  miles. 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  headqnarters  and  ten  companies,  from  Dejmrt- 
ment  of  Texas  to  Department  of  Dakota,  1,903  miles. 

BAILROAD  TRAJiSPOETATTON. 

There  were  moved  by  rail  28,508  persons,  13,501  beasts,  aud  71,089 
tons  of  materials  and  supplies.  The  cost  to  the  appropriation  for  trans- 
portation of  the  Army  is  rei)orted  at  $204,580.20  for  passengers  and 
1346,538.08  for  stock  and  freight. 

The  valne  of  the  military  transportation  during  the  year  by  the  bonded 
Pacific  railroads  was  $1,110,108.07,  which,  under  the  law  of  7th  May, 

1878,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  withholds  and  applies  as  directed 
in  that  law. 

The  value  at  full  tariff  rates  of  transportation  over  the  land-grant 
railroads  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  $225,000. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6  Railroad  V8.  Fnited  States,  l^o.  11,471,  December  term, 

1879,  that  50  per  cent,  of  ordinary  rates  is  properly  payable  to  these 
land-grant  railroads  for  military  transportation,  but  this  compensation, 
under  existing  laws,  can  be  secured  only  by  suit  in  that  court,  brought 
by  each  railroad  interested. 

Thus  the  total  value  at  tariff  rates  of  service  rendered  to  the  War 
Department  by  railroads,  including  those  subsidized  and  not  subsidized, 
during  the  year  is  estimated  at  $1,952,218.35.  of  which  $723,010.28  is 
payable  in  money,  $1,110,108.07  is  to  be  withneld  and  applied  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  law  of  7th  May,  1878,  and  $112,500 
is  to  be  retained  absolutely  and  not  paid  or  credited  to  land-grant  rail- 
roads  under  the  existing  laws  as  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

BONDED  PACIFIC  BAILBOADS. 

BTo  change  has  been  made  during  the  vear  in  the  legislation  relative 
to  the  bonded  Pacific  railroads.  With  the  report  of  the  transportation 
branch  of  this  office  is  an  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  upon  a 
series  of  questions  submitted  by  the  (Quartermaster-General  to  the  Sec- 
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refary  of  War  as  to  the  effect  of  existing  laws  upon  dealings  of  the  War 
Department  Tdth  these  railroads.  This  opinion,  since  it  was  received, 
hM  goyemed  the  practice  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 

The  total  earnings  on  account  of  military  transportation  of  these 
iaibx)ads,  from  their  first  opening  to  30th  June,  1880,  is  stated  as  follows : 


KaaiM  of  companies. 

Amonnt  paid 
Incaab. 

Amount  cred- 
ited on  bonds 
under  act  of 
July  2,  1864. 

A  mount  with- 
held    under 
act  of  March 
3,1873.  (Rer. 
SUta.  5260.) 

Amount  with- 
held   under 
act  of  May 

7, 1878. 

TotaL 

tTniDiiPftcifio. ...... .•••... 

$1,602.630  75 

261, 10«  21 

881,008  85 

3,594  28 

$1,692.630  04 

261.106  29 

881,068  90 

3.594  29 

$3,166.300  31 

625, 494  47 

525,096  24 

27,200  76 

$408,822  40 
178,569  54 

$6,950,974  49 

1,331,376  61 

2,387,882  99 

84.389  33 

Cental  Paeiflo 

XtBHsPariftiY 

SooxC^jrudPaciflc 

Total 

2, 838, 400  09 

2,838,400  42 

4,344,780  78 

581,892  08 

10,603,473  82 

The  following  tables  state  the  military  transportation  during  the  fis- 
cal year  on  the  several  Pacific  railroads  named: 


Karnes  of  companies. 


TJnioo  Pacific 

Ccoitral  Pacific 

Sanata  Pacific 

Sioux  Citj  and  Paoiilc 

T<rtal 


No.  of  per- 
aona  trans- 
ported. 


8,227 
1,449 
1,740 
1,404 


12,820 


Xo.  of  ani- 
mals trans- 
ported. 


7,892 

574 

1,257 

8 


9,226 


Freight 

transport- 

ed.Ibt. 


63,783,886 

6.970.415 

7,024,237 

272,297 


67,989,335 


The  cost  of  this  service  is  stated  as  follows : 


Hames  of  companies. 


ITbSqo  Pacific 

Ctttal  Pacific 

Taaaaa  Pacific 

Bbox  City  and  Pacific 


Total 


pg 

IP 

is 


$113, 566  77 

23. 313  01 

10  90 


136,890  68 


J2 


m 


^-3 


$82,474  73 
150, 551  19 


Pi 

a 


$505.092  20 

111.099  28 

175,000  00 

5,000  00 


183,026  91 


706.19148 


d 


$651,133  69 

384.963  48 

175^  010  00 

5.000  00 


1, 116^108  07 


IDie  fonowing  is  a  statement  of  unsettled  accounts  with  these  railroads 
on  30th  June,  1880,  either  in  this  office  or  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
under  adjustment: 


UTames  of  companies. 


ITiiioo  Pacific.  . 
Cential  Pacific 
Kansas  Pacific 

Telal.... 


In  Treasury. 


$49,484  72 

34,753  26 

860  70 


85,104  68 


In  Quartermas- 
ter-General's 
OflSce. 


$189,405  25 

303, 175  70 

47.906  69 


540.577  64 


Total. 


$238,880  97 

337,928  96 

48,863  89 


(BS,682  83 
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LAND-GRANT  RAILROADS. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  to  the  land-grant  railroads  on  account 
of  the  War  Department  is  increasing.  They  are  faithfully  rendering 
service  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Army. 

Payment  by  the  War  Department  is  forbidden  by  existing  laws,  and 
they  are  referred  to  the  courts.  Each  railroad  having  an  account  against 
the  War  Department  is  required  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  principles  of  settlement  have  been  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  several  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Claims  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of  which  will  be  found  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  transportation  branch  of  this  office,  herewith. 

In  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  March  3, 1879,  appropriation  of  $300,000 
was  made  to  pay,  so  far  as  it  would  go,  50  j^er  cent,  of  arrears  of  Army 
transportation  to  land-grant  railroads.  This  appropriation  has  been 
exhausted,  and  considerable  sums  remain  unpaid. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  estimates  for  fur- 
ther appropriations  on  this  account,  based  upon  the  payment  of  50  per 
cent,  of  their  earnings. 

A  general  order  of  the  War  Department  is  being  i)rinted  regulating 
the  business  of  military  transportation  over  land-grant  and  bonded 
railroads,  and  the  adjustment  of  accounts  therefor,  in  conformity  with, 
the  latest  legislation,  decisions  of  courts,  and  opinions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

WAGON  AND  STAGE  TRANSPORTATION. 

On  wagon- wheels  the  department  moved,  by  contract  or  hire  and  by 
Army  te^s,  31,175  tons  of  military  supplies.  The  cost  of  this  Avork  is 
reported  at  $822,188.69. 

Forty-five  contracts  for  wagon  transportation  have  been  made  and 
reported  to  this  office. 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  i)assengcrs  and  29,438 
X>ounds  of  stores  have  been  moved  by  stage,  costing  886,203.05. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons,  2,533 
beasts,  and  23,940  tons  of  materials  and  supplies  have  been  moved  by 
water,  at  a  cost  of  $417,755.04.  The  work  was  done  on  established 
commercial  lines  of  water  transportation  in  part,  in  part  by  contract, 
and  in  part  by  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  Fnited  States. 

The  following  vessels  are  in.  service  of  the  department :  Side-wheel 
steamer  Henry  Smith,  harbor  boat,  New  York ;  i)ropeller  Ordnance,  be- 
tween N'ew  York  and  ordnance  proving  ground,  Sandy  Hook,  IS.  J.; 
steam-tug  Atlantic,  ferry-boat  between  New  York  and  Governor's  Island ; 
steam-tug  Eesolute,  Boston  Harbor  boat ;  propeller  General  McPher- 
son,  San  Francisco  Harbor  boat ;  steam-launches :  Thayer,  in  Boston 
Harbo^  Monroe,  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  General  Greene,  at  Fort  McHenry , 
Md. ;  Hamilton,  at  the  recruiting  depot,  David's  Island,  New  York  Har- 
bor 5  General  Jessup,  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport  Harbor;  Barrancas,  Pen- 
sacola  Harbor  boat;  stern-wheeler  General  Sherman,  on  the  lJpi)er 
Missouri  Biver  and  the  Yellowstone  River;  the  schooner  Matchless,  at 
Key  West,  Fla. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  of  running  these  vessels  during  the 
year  has  been  $100,874.69. 
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The  Thayer  being  considered  too  small  for  the  full  service  of  Boston 
Harbor  forts,  the  ^^esolute  was  porchased  on  14th  November,  1879,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  cost  of  $14,000.  Necessary  altera- 
tions and  improvements  made  on  her  increased  the  total  cost  before 
going  into  service  to  $17,947.46.  She  is  87.35  feet  over  all ;  18.6  feet 
beam ;  8  feet  hold ;  tonnage,  73  tons ;  return  tubular  boiler,  7  feet  by 
12.5  feet  in  size ;  surface  condensing  engine,  cylinder  20  by  20  inches. 

The  total  expenditure  for  water  transportation,  as  stated  above,  is 
$417,755.94. 

TRANSPORTATION  ACCOUNTS  AND  CLAIKS. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  accounts  and  claims  for 
transportation  hi^ve  been  a(\iusted  in  this  office  during  the  year, 
amounting  to  $1,300,212.80  5 1,219,  amounting  to  $1,007,452.43,  w^re  re- 
ported fevorably  for  settlement ;  118,  amounting  to  $169,959.51,  were  un- 
favorably reported  and  rejection  recommended,  and  88,  amounting  to 
$122,800.86,  were  suspended  for  additional  evidence :  317,  amounting  to 
$607,235.04,  were  in  this  office  unsettled  at  close  of  fiscal  year. 

INDEBTED  RAILROADS.  • 

The  railroads  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  purchased  railroad  mate- 
rial from  the  United  States,  excluding  those  whose  debts  had  not  been 
compromised  under  various  special  laws  of  Congress,  and  excluding  two 
railroads  declared  insolvent,  owed  the  United  States,  on  *30th  June, 
1879,  $1,026,474.76.  Interest  and  charges  against  the  railroads  during 
the  year  amount  to  $42.631.49 ;  payments  by  military  transportation,  to 
$194.53  ,•  and  the  debt  due  on  30th  June,  1880,  was  $1,068,911.72. 

In  addition  to  the  payments  by  military  transportation,  the  sum  of 
$53,106.09  was  received  on  account  of  the  debt  of  the  Nashville  and 
Northwestern  Eailroad,  under  a  judgment  obtained  against  that  company 
in  1876.  This  sum  was  specifically  appropriated  by  Congress  to  settle 
this  account,  the  postal  earnings  of  the  road,  reserved  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  having  been  carri^  into  the  surplus  fund.  The  railroad 
still  owes  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  from  its  postal  earnings, 
$2,475.83.  The  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Eailroad,  on  similar  ac- 
count, owes  $5,050.87.  For  these  sums  I  understand,  from  the  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  that  appropriation  will 
be  asked  of  Congress  in  order  to  settle  these  accounts. 

The  amount  found  due  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  by  the 
accounting  oflBcers,  payable  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  50 
per  cent  of  earnings  of  land-grant  railroads,  referred  to  in  my  last 
annual  report,  is  still  withheld  by  the  Treasury,  waiting  settlement  of 
the  debt  of  that  railroad  for  purchase  of  railroad  material  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  McMinn- 
ville and  Manchester,  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky,  and  the  Memphis, 
Clarksville  and  Louisville  Eailroads. 

Suit  is  i)ending  against  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester  Eailroad  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
but  its  condition  is  not  known  to  this  office. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  responsible  for  the  debt  of  the  Edgefield 
and  Kentucky,  and  of  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Eailroad, 
the  officers  of  the  State  having  executed,  under  specific  legislative 
authonty  of  the  State,  the  bonds  required  at  time  of  sale  to  secure  the 
United  States  against  loss.    The  State  appears  to  take  no  action  in  the 
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matter,  and  letters  to  the  governor  have  brotight  no  replies.  The  debt 
is  a  just  one,  and  the  War  Department  holds  the  State's  bond  to  secure 
it.  It  will  be  well  to  have  suit  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  settle 
this  debt  incurred  fifteen  years  since,  upon  which  no  payment  is  made. 

BEOTJLAB  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPLIES. 

Animals. — ^Two  thousand  and  twenty-two  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
were  purchased  during  the  yeai',  costing  $237,375.47,  an  average  per 
head  of  $117.39.  Some  of  these  were  delivered  under  contracts  of  the 
previous  year,  not  completed  on  30th  June,  and  were  paid  for  out  of  ap- 
propriation of  previous  year.  The  number  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses  ordered  to  be  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June, 
1880^  was  1,821,  estimated  to  cost  $198,315.52.  Of  the  2,022  actually 
received,  161  were  for  Department  of  Dakota ;  500  for  Department  of 
the  Missouri ;  659  for  Department  of  the  Platte ;  149  for  Department  of 
Oalifornia  5  301  at  Saint  Louis  Depot,  Mo. ;  for  various  departments  in 
the  West.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  mules  and  47 
draught  horses  were  bought.  The  mules  cost  $276,045.80,  or  $121.87 
per  head ;  the  horses  $7,575,  or  $161.17  per  head. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  horses,  751  mules,  and 
13  oxen  were  sold  during  the  year.  The  horses  brought  $50,844,38  5  the 
mnles,  $25,122.02 ;  the  oxen,  $272.92 ;  total,  $76,239.32,  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  except  the 
amall  sum  realized  by  sales  of  horses  to  ofiBcers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  animals  purchased,  sold, 
died,  &c.,  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  remainiDg  on  hand  30th  June,  1880: 
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FUEL,  FORAGE,  AND  STRAW. 

Issues  of  fuel  during  the  yoiir :  108,074  cords  of  wood ;  33,277  tons  of 
coaL  Of  forage  the  issues  were :  692,329  bushels  of  corn ;  916,244 
bushels  of  oats :  114,766  bushels  of  barley  5  62,791  bushels  bran  j  5o,907 
tons  of  hay ;  2,576  tons  of  straw,  and  68  tons  of  fodder. 

CONTBACTS. 

There  were  filed  in  this  oflQce  691  contracts ;  471  were  for  22,831,384 
pounds  of  com,  26,260,907  pounds  of  oats,  4,113,000  pounds  of  barley, 
367,900  pounds  of  bran,  99,822,860  pounds  of  hay,  4,805,222  pounds 
of  straw,  91,059  cords  of  wood,  71,441,993  pounds  of  coal,  and  1,669,200 
pounds  of  chorcoal ;  41  contracts  for  quantities  not  definitely  limited ; 
3  fbr  work  upon  national  cemeteries :  32  for  clothing,  camp  ana  garrison 
equifMige  ^  5  for  horses  and  mules ;  3  for  harness ;  51  for  transi)ortatiou j 
10  for  buildings ;  4  for  stationery ;  7  for  wagons  and  ambulances ;  l7 
for  building-materials ;  6  for  veterinary  supplies ;  3  for  miscellaneous 
serviees,  and  38  leases* 
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VEHICLES. 

They  were  purcliased  iOO  six-mule  Army  wagons;  240  two  horse 
vagous;  19  spring- wagons ;  3  trucks,  and  1  water-wagon.  The  six- 
mule  wagons  cost  $108  to  $119.75  each;  the  two-horse  wagons  $102.40 
eadi.  Forty  of  the  latter,  purchased  on  the  Pacific  coast,  cost  $149 
each;  12  spring- wagons,  bought  in  California,  cost  $215  each. 

Three  wagon-gears,  and  12  sets  of  wagon-wheels  made  entirely  of  iron, 
by  the  Da\is  Iron  Wagon  Company,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  were  purchased  for 
trial,  and  have  been  sent  West.  BeportB  of  their  work  have  not  yet  been 
leem^,  except  as  to  one  of  the  iron- wagon  gears,  whidi  is  not  favorable. 

Xo  ambulances  iKkve  been  bought,  the  stock  on  hand  having  sufficed 
for  an  wants. 

Sevarty-five  sets  of  six-mule  wagon  harness  and  310  sets  of  four-mule 
aalmlance  hMness  were  purchased  by  eontoict.  The  six-mule  hamew 
cost  $86.50  x>er  set.  The  four-mule  ambulance  harness  cost  from  $51.50 
to  $70.50  per  set  East,  and  $09.50  per  set  in  California. 

Wheels  with  metallic  hubs  are  being  gradually  introduced  iBto  the 
Army  and  give  satisfaction,  and  conquer  the  prejudice  which  has  so  long 
delayed  their  general  military  use  in  this  country. 

On  the  30th  July,  1880,  the  manufacture  of  Army  harness  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Karis. 

TBAVEAUX. 

» 

Traveaux,  t.  e.,  ambulances  consisting  of  two  long  poles  with  slings 
for  sick  asui  wounded  men  between  them,  the  front  ends  of  the  poles 
bdag  attached  to  a  mule,  the  rear  ends  dragging  on  the  ground,  con- 
tny^  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  ti*aveaux,  by  Surgeon  Charles  B. 
Greenleaf,  XJ.  S.  A.,  were,  on  request  of  the  army  in  Dakota,  made  and 
seat  to  the  military  i)osts  for  trial.  Partial  reports,  not  favorable  to 
their  use,  have  been  received,  but  the  question  cannot  be  settled  with- 
oot  farther  ex^ierienoe. 

STOTEIS. 

Most  of  the  stoves  issued  to  the  Army  are  now  manufactured  at  the 
Bock  Maud  ^^enal.  Seventy -four  were  made  there  during  the  year; 
140  more  were  ordered  in  June,  which  will  be  delivered  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

VETERINARY  SERVICE. 

A  full  supply  of  veterinary  instruments  and  medicines,  under  the  new 
8Qp|»ly  table,  has  been  procured. 

EXPLORATIONS  AND  SURVEYS. 

The  Quart eiinaster's  Department  has  furnished  the  usual  aid  and  8ui>- 
plies  to  thesiuTey  under  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  has  also  furnished  miscellaneous  supplies,  toa  considerable  extent,  to 
the  Arctic  Expedition  known  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Howgate,  Twentieth 
luhntiYf  ^^  ^^^^y  ^  ^he  Signal  OIQce* 

CLAIMS  UNDkEE  ACT  OF  JULY  4,  18C4. 

Most  of  the  claims  filed  under  this  law  came  from  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio,  and  Indiana^  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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By  an  act  of  3d  Marcli,  1879,  all  claims  under  these  laws  not  fJed 
prior  to  the  1st  January,  1880,  are  barred.  This  being  the  first  statute 
of  limitation  tor  such  claims,  caused  a  veiy  large  number  to  be  filed  in 
the  later  months  of  1879. 

Among  the  claims  filed  under  this  statute  were  a  large  number  of 
Morgan  raid  claims — claims  presented  to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  losses 
by  her  citizens  during  what  is  known  as  the  Morgan  raid.  They  have 
been,  it  is  stated,  examined  and  reported  on  by  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  State,  who  classified  them  as  follows  in  their  final  report : 

Chua  I. — For  property  taken  under  orders  of  United  States  officers,  passed 

by  the  commission,  amounting  to $58,017  51 

CUu8  II. — For  pro^rty  taken  nnder  orders  of  State  officers,  pa^^  by  the 

commission ^ 24,268  80 

Class  III. — For  property  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  aUowed  by  the  commis- 
sion    331,288  17 

Class  IV. — For  property  taken  under  orders  of  nnknown  persons 35  00 

Total  amount  allowed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Indiana  413,609  48 

t 

Of  these  claims,  all  of  Class  I  pi-obably  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
law  of  4th  July,  1864,  and  may  be  settled  through  this  o£&ce,  on  sufBicient 
proof  being  presented.  Of  Class  II  it  is  probable  that  some  will,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  within  the  authority  of  this  oflBce,but  not  all.  Of 
claims  which  would  be  embraced  in  Classes  in  and  TV  this  office  has 
no  jurisdiction. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  State  of  Indiana 
merits  the  highest  respect  and  consideration,  but  the  task  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  on  claims  under  the  act  of  1864  is  a  duty  imposed 
personally  upon  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
make  a  decision  on  any  claim  witidout  first  seeing  the  evidence  relating 
to  it,  and  cannot  make  report  or  decision  under  the  law  simply  upon 
the  verdict  of  the.  comnlission. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  commissioners  kept  a  full  record  of  the 
testimony  in  each  case,  upon  which  they  acted,  and  without  this  testi- 
mony the  Quartermaster-General  is  unable  to  decide  in  these  cases.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  asked  for,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  delivered  to 
this  office. 

For  further  details  on  this  subject,  important  to  theclaimants^  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  Maj.  J.  M.  Moore,  in  charge  of  the  claims  branch  of 
this  office,  which  is  herewith. 

CLAIMS  FILED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  also  filed  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1879,  a  large  number  of  claims  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Shotwell,  as  agent  for  the 
auditor-general  of  the  State.  Ko  abstract  or  list  accompanied  these 
claims,  which  filled  two  boxes  and  one  package.  Bequest  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  abstract  or  list  of  the  claims,  and  for  fuU 
information  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  thereon,  and 
for  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  State  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  commission.  On  the  11th  of 
August,  1880,  the  auditor-general  of  Pennsylvania  advised  the  Quarter- 
master-General that  the  claims  are  nearly  all  for  losses  known  as  Bor- 
der Eaid  claims,  and  some  of  a  mixed  nature  not  heard  or  assumed  by 
the  State,  and  that  many  claimants  had  protested  against  their  removal 
from  his  office.  He  therefore  requested  their  return.  All  have  been 
returned^  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  except  876,  which  ore 
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for  qnartermaster's  stores  taken  by  the  Fnited  States  Army,  and  which 
had  been  then  entered  npon  the  register  of  claims  in  this  office. 

Many  claims  nnder  act  of  4th  Jnly,  1864^  reached  this  office  after  the 
31st  December,  1879.  All  these  are  barred  by  the  statute.  They  are 
filed  away,  recorded,  and  marked  as  barred,  and  the  claimants  or  their 
agents  have  been  advised  that  this  office  can  take  no  action,  and  holds 
them  subject  to  their  orders.  Up  to  30th  June,  1880,  351  claims  barred 
by  the  statute  were  received,  amounting  to  $74,731.77. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  16th  June,  1880,  entitled  <^An  act  for 
the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the  accounting  officers  of 
tiie  United  States  Treasury  Department,''  requires  that  the  agents  ap- 
{Knnted  by  the  Quartermaster-General  or  by  his  subordinates  to  inves- 
tigate claims  under  the  act  of  4th  July,  1864,  shall  give  notice  to  attor- 
neys of  the  time  and  place  of  taking  testimony,  who  shall  have  the  right 
to  cross-examine  any  witness  test&ying  in  behalf  of  the  government, 
and  that  said  agents  shall  take  at  the  same  time  testimony  of  any  and 
all  witnesses  presented  by  claimant,  and  that  all  such  testimony  shall 
be  taken  under  the  law  and  rules  which  usually  govern  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

Upon  requesting  instructions  as  to  the  law  of  evidence,  the  Secretary 
of  War  advised  the  Quartermaster-General  that  ^Hhe  rules  whid^ 
usually  govern  the  taking  of  testimony  are  set  forth  in  various  treatises 
on  the  law  of  evidence.  Hie  work  on  this  subject  of  most  general  ac- 
ceptation is  Greenleaf's  Treatise,  3  vols.,  last  edition,"  and  that  the  best 
meUiod  of  informing  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment in  regard  to  their  duty  under  this  law  will  be  to  announce  tx) 
them  tiiat  ^^the  law  of  evidence  as  set  forth  in  Greenleaf  (except  in  so 
£Eur  as  the  same  may  be  done  away  with  or  modified  by  statute  or  author- 
itative judicial  rulmg)  be  followed  and  administered  by  the  officer  or 
agents  investigating.''  Instructions  to  this  efiect  have  been  sent  to  all 
officers  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  these  claims,  with  orders  to  com- 
municate Siem  to  the  agents  in  their  districts. 

There  were  on  file,  on  30th  June,  1879,  and  not  finally  acted  on,  11,649 
claims,  for  $5,523,294.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  filed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  12,757,  amounting  to  $7,527,051.56.  Total,  24,406 
claims  under  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  amounting  to  $13,050,345.56. 
Five  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  reported  to  the  Third  Auditor 
during  the  year,  with  recommendation  for  settlement  at  $157,650.70, 
which  was  $156,814.19  less  than  claimed,  a  reduction  of  about  50  per 
cent.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  claims  were  rejected,  amounting  to 
$738,420.46.  Thus  1,515  claims,  amounting  to  $1,052,885.35,  were  finally 
disposed  of  by  this  office  during  the  year.  Two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  claims  not  finally  acted  on  had  been  investigated 
and  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  Quartermaster-General  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Thus  4,837  claims  were,  during  the  year,  prepared  lor 
abjudication.  The  pressure  of  this  and  other  duties  prevented  the 
Quartermaster-General  from  clearing  his  docket. 

In  the  report  of  the  claims  branch  of  this  office  will  be  found  a  table 
showing  the  work  done  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1864. 

The  greatest  number  of  claims  filed  in  any  one  year  is  13,217,  filed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1865-'66.  Next  to  this  is  the  work  of  1879-'80,  when, 
under  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations  enacted  in  1879, 12,757 
daims  were  filed.  In  all,  53,505  claims  for  quartermaster's  stores  have 
been  filed  under  the  act  of  1864.  They  amount  to  $38,084,066.55 ;  30,614 
of  them  have  been  decided  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  amounting  to 
$26,086,606.34;  10,499  have  been  reportedfor  settlement,at  $4,301,583.65, 
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which  is  less  than  demanded  by  $3,723,606.63  5  20,115  have  been  ad- 
versely reported,  amounting  to  $18,061,416.00 ;  22,801  remain  on  hand 
not  disposed  of  5  they  amount,  as  presented,  to  $11,997,460.21.  Abcut 
half  these  claims  come  from  Tennessee ;  about  one-tenth  are  from  each  of 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  one- 
sixteenth  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ami  the 
rest  are  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kansas,  about  3  J  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
These  i)roportions  are  but  estimates.  Tne  claims  have  not  been  reconled 
with  reference  to  States,  and  the  bulk  of  the  register  is  so  great  that  it 
was  found  impossible,  without  long  search  and  much  exi>en8e  and  inter- 
ruption to  business,  to  classify  them  according  to  States.  But  the  above 
estimates  are  believed' to  be  approximately  correct,  and  assuming  them 
as  correct  enough  for  a  basis  for  the  calculation,  it  would  follow  that 
the  claims  from  the  diflerent  States  amount  to  about  the  sums  stated : 
From  Tennessee,  $19,000,000 ;  Kentucky,  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  each  $3,800,000;  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
each  $1,270,000 ;  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  collectively,  $1,270,000 ; 
and  that  the  sums  allowed  and  paid  for  quartermaster's  stores  under  the 
act  of  1864  have  been  distributed  in  the  same  proportion^  as  follows, 
viz:  To  claimants  in  Tennessee,  $2,151,000 ;  in  Kentucky,  m  Missouri, 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Maryland,  each  $430,000 :  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  each  $143,000^  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kansas,  collectively,  $143,000. 

Hie  great  accumulation  of  these  claims  in  the  last  year,  consequent  on 
the  enactment  of  a  statute  of  limitation,-  has  shown  the  urgent  necessity 
for  an  increase  in  the  means  of  investigation.  Congress  passed,  at  the 
last  session,  a  law  requiring  that  the  examination  of  witnesses  should  be 
conducted  according  to  the  established  law  of  evidence.  Claimants  and 
witnesses  are  dying,  and  it  yearly  becomes  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
truth  in  regarcl  to  those  claims.  There  is  no  specitic  appropriation  fbr 
investigating  them.  The  exi>enses  are  i^aid  from  the  appropriation  for 
incidental  exx)enses  of  the  Army,  which  has  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
them,  and  yet  to  provide  for  the  charges  which  the  military  service 
throws  upon  it.  But  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War  it  has 
been  deterjuined  to  increase  the  number  of  agents,  and  to  detail  another 
officer  specially  to  the  duty  of  investigating  claims  originating  in  Ten- 
nessee. Maj.  J.  J.  Dana,  an  officer  of  experience  and  judgment,  has 
been  accordingly  detailed  to  this  duty,  and  stationed  at  Nashville,  awl 
to  him  all  claims  to  be  investigated  in  Tennessee  are  referred.  The  cost 
of  the  investigation  of  these  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $132,000. 
In  connection  with  this  business  the  claims  branch  of  this  office  sent 
out  5M),000  letters  during  the  year,  which  gives  some  indication  of  the 
labor  i)erformed  in  this  office  in  connection  with  claims  under  the  act  of 
4th  July,  1864. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLAIMS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

On  July  1, 1870,  there  wero  oa  Hie  13,!>1S  mlscellaueoiifl  claims,  amoiiDt- 

iuglo $0,901,271  03 

An(l;miaccoiintHfor Gl,900  74 

1,765  new  ouea  wen>  iiltnl  during  the  year,  aiuouDting  to C^,GC6  93 

Total  amounU  above  noted 7.46G.839  30 

These  are  independent  of  and  in  addition  to  the  claims  under  the  act 
of4thof  July,  1864. 

Seventy  of  these  claims  were  passed  for  $3,022.51,  being  81,505.31 
less  than  their  face. 
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One  bandred  and  Beventy-eight,  amonnting  to  $20,497.03,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Third  Auditor  for  action  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  amounting  to  $245,150.57,  were  transmit- 
ted to  otfier  departments  to  which  they  pertained. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven,  amounting  to  $83,702.02,  were  rejected. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  accounts,  amounting  to  $25,540.05,  were 
approved,  being  $177.44  less  tlian  their  face. 

Four  hundred  and  eight  accounts,  for  $62,832.14,  were  transmitted  to 
other  departments  to  which  they  pertained. 

Ten  accounts,  for  $1,035.34,  were  rejected.  Total  disposed  of  1,304 
ekttms  and  accounts,  amoimting,  as  presented,  to  $452,463.30. 

Twelve  thousand  nine  hundml  and  eleven  miscellaneous  claims  and 
364  accounts  remain  on  file,  amounting  to  $7,034,376. 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  these  claims  and  accounts,  are  for 
aernces  rendered  to  the  Army  during  the  rebellion.  Sickness,  capture, 
deaeartion,  and  the  sudden  movement  to  a  new  field  of  officers  employ- 
ing labor,  have  left  very  many  men  unpaid.  The  reports  and  returns 
of  offieen  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on  file  at  Washington  af- 
ford th«  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  claims. 

SAFETY  OF  EECORDS. 

I  renew  a  recommendation  heretofore  made,  and  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  your  predecessor,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  provide 
£ar  ^e  erection  of  a  fire-proof  h^  of  records,  and  I  again  preseut^a 
plan  Uieref or : 

Tbepapers  relating  to  the  claims  filed  in  this  office  are  very  bulky  and  are  valaa- 
.Ue.  They  contain  tne  evidence  for  and  against  claims  reported  above  a«  amonnting, 
otkUAJjuY  last  (1878),  to  12;778  miscellaneons  claims  and  accounts,  (6,947,000;  and 
•11J676  claims  under  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  $5,960,172.55. 

IJntil  the  2d  of  August  of  this  year,  1878,  it  waa  the  custom  of  this  office  to  transmit 

^  tlie  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  not  only  all  the  claims  recommended  for  settlo- 

ment  in  order  that  they  might  be  paid  or  reported  to  Congress  under  existing  Laws  for 

tppropriation,  but  also  all  the  papers,  e\ndcnc6,  reports,  and  decisions  in  oases  which 

€n  examination  the  Qnartermastor-General  found  himself  unable  to  report  favorably. 

On  that  date  the  Third  Auditor  advised  this  office  that  his  file-rooms  were  burdened 
with  these  claims,  which  he  had  theretofore  received  and  placed  in  the  fire-proof  rooms 
fffiutainlnp  the  records  of  his  office,  but  that  the  space  at  nis  command  was  too  small 
to  joslify  nim4n  continuing  to  receive  papers  which  he  found  no  existing  law  requir- 
iag  him  to  take  care  of,  and  for  wliich  in  fact  he  now  had  no  space. 

This  office  is  in  a  building  not  in  any  respect  fire-proof.  A  fire  originating  in  it 
woekL  in  spite  of  all  precautions  of  watchmen  constantly  on  duty  here,  and  water  al- 
ways kept  ready,  and  portable  fire-extinguishers,  probably  clear  all  peraous  out  of  the 
building  before  any  considerable  portion  of  the  records  could  be  removed. 

A  fiie-proof  storehouse  of  simple  and  cheap  construction  could  bo  buUt  on  some  place 
eonTenient  to  the  executive  offices  for  about  |S00,000,  which  would  afford  perfectly 
life  and  convenient  storage  for  such  of  these  papers  as  have  been  finally  disposed  of, 
asd  ler  sach  others  as  are  seldom  consulted.  Telegraphic  or  telephonio  communica- 
tions irith  its  superintendent  would  bring  to  every  office  in  a  few  moments  any  paper 
needed  for  reference. 

Sacb  a  building  would  not  only  relieve  this  combustible  and  unsafe  office  of  the  val- 
nable  papers  relating  to  many  of  these  claims,  but  of  many  other  papers  whose  loss 
would  be  a  grievous  calamity.  It  would  also  relieve  the  War  and  Ti-easury  Depart- 
■ents  of  papers,  which  now  occupy  rooms,  costiug  millions  of  dollars. 

I  submit  a  plan  which  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  of  such  a  building  to  be  302  by 
540  feet,  surrounding  a  court-yard  171  by  309  feet. 

It  wonld  occupy  a  whole  block,  would  provide  70,000  feet  of  asphalted  floor,  under 
firs-proof  roof  (about  one  and  two- thirds  acres),  would  contain  1,750,000  cable  feet  of 
storage-room,  and  could  be  built  for  about  $200,000. 

It  has  but  one  door  or  entrance  from  the  street.  The  rooms  are  aU  separated  bj 
ire-proof  party  walls  without  opening.  There  are  windows  on  the  street  and  on  the 
eooity  placed  liighy  so  as  not  to  be  easily  reached  or  forced.    Eacbxoom  couununicatea 
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by  a  strong  door  with  a  covered  porch  Burroonding  the  court-yard.  A  water  and  watch 
tower  in  the  center  keeps  a  supply  of  water  constantly  at  a  sufficient  head  to  extinguiah 
fire,  which,  originating  in  any  one  room,  could  not  possibly  communicate  to  the  other 
i*oom8,  and,  in  fact,  could  be  extinguished  before  it  could  destroy  much  of  the  contents 
ofthe  room  in  which  it  originated. 

I  submit  this  as  a  cheap  provision  for  keeping  in  safety  a  great  quantity  of  very  im- 
portant state  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  handsome  and  costly  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  executive  departments  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  matter 
stored  in  them,  which  occupies  such  costly  space  needed  for  the  transaction  of  daily 
business. 

When,  at  some  future  time,  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  all  filled  with  records  of 
the  government,  the  oourt-yard  containing  within  25  feet  of  its  pavement  1,321,475 
cubic  feet  of  space,  can  be  roofed  with  iron,  lighted  by  gable  windows  and  by  sky- 
lights, and  fitted  with  shelving  and  cases  in  four  tiers  of  7  feet  in  height. 

Tilts,  leaving  passages  for  free  access  to  every  package  of  papers,  wul  nearly  doable 
the  storage  space  in  the  building,  and  will  do  tliisat  an  insignificant  cost--that  of 
roof  and  cases  alone. 

BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  new  buildings  have  been  built  or  partly 
built  during  the  fiscal  year.  They  comprise  barracks,  officers'  quarters, 
storehouses,  stables,  guard-houses,  block-houses,  &c.,  and  the  estimates 
upon  which  their  construction  was  authorized  by  the  War  Department 
amount  to  $244J535.  They  are  at  military  posts  in  twenty-three  diflfer- 
ent  States  and  Territories,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Montana  to  Texas. 

Bepairs  of  existing  military  buildings  have  been  authorized  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  $290,509. 

The  cost  of  new  huildmgs  in  the  Departmei^  of  the  East  is  stated  at....  $61,952  00 

•  Repairs 86,151  00 

Department  of  the  South,  new  huildings 8,492  00 

Repairs 10,837  00 

Total, Division  of  the  Atlantic 167,432  00 


Department  of  Arizona,  new  huildings 4,555  00 

Repairs •' 17,920  00 

Departmentof  California,  new  huildings 3,203  00 

Repairs 21,643  OO 

Department  of  the  Columhia,  new  huildings 38,332  00 

Repairs 28,280  00 

Total,  Division  of  the  Pacific 113,933  00 


Department  of  Dakota,  new  huildings •• I.-  66,658  00 

Repau« 45,021  00 

Department  ofthe  Platte,  new  huildings 22,824  00 

Repairs ? 29,591  00 

Department  of  the  Missouri,  new  huildings 31,463  00 

Repairs 7. 38,964  00 

Department  of  Texas,  new  huildings ^ 7,056  00 

Repairs T 12,102  00 

Total,Military  Division  of  the  Missouri ^ 253,679  00 

Grand  total: 

New  huiUUngs ^ 244,535  00 

Repairs ^ 290,509  00 

535,044  00 

Repairs  of  wharves  and  docks  have  been  autliorized  at — 

Fort.  Johnson,  N.  C -. $427  00 

David's  Ishuid,  New  York  Harhor ^ 3,870  00 

Fort  Point,  Cal _ 615  00 

Fort  Stevens,  Oreg 5,550  00 

Total 10,4^  00 
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The  cost  of  these  constructions  and  repairs  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
re^^nlar  annual  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters  of  the  Army. 

Special  appropriations  for  building  purposes,  iu  addition  to  these,  wei-e 
as  follows : 

The  sundry  civil  bill,  of  March  3, 1879,  appropriated  $40,000  for  cs- 
tablishment  of  a  new  post  at  Pagosa^Springs,  Colo.  The  ground  about 
these  springs  has  been  occupied  by  settlers,  and  the  War  Department 
has  determined  to  place  the  post,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  Ute 
country,  on  the  La  Platte  Eiver,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Colorado, 
100  miles  west  of  Pagosa  Springs. 

The  sundry  civil  bill  of  June  16, 1880,  appropriated  $25,000  for  con- 
tinuing construction  of  quarters  at  Fort  Omaha.  Plans  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  work  is  about  to  commence. 

Eighty  thousand  dollars  was  granted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  at  Assinaboine,  and  it  is  in  progress.  Also,  $20,000 
for  repairs  of  government  quarters  at  Fort  Monroe,  also  in  progress ; 
$100,000  for  completion  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  Pakota  at  Fort  SneUing. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  construction  of  necessary  buildings, 
including  of&cers'  quarters,  for  headquarters,  already  commenced,  of  tiie 
Military  Department  of  Texas,  on  the  military  reservation  at  San  An- 
tonio, the  whole  cost  thereof  limited  to  $125,000.  Plans  have  been 
approved  and  advertisement  for  proposals  for  building  by  contract  have 
been  ordered. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  militarytpost  at  or  near  the  Mussel 
SheU  Eiver,  Montana  5  site  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretwy  of  War.  As 
$10,000  had  been  granted  for  this  post  by  the  akjt  of  8th  May,  1880,  this 
makes  $50,000  in  all  appropriated  therefor. 

HOSPITALS. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  hospital  construction,  $96,000,  there  has  been 
assigned: 

In  the  Deportiueut  of  the  East,  to  22  hospitals fl^t^SB  00 

In  the  Department  of  the  Soutn,  to  7  hospitals • 4,608  00 

Total  to  Division  of  the  Atlantic 14,096  00 

In  the  Department  of  Dakota,  to  16  hospitals $14,863  00 

In  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  to  10  hospitals 3,690  00 

In  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  to  13  hospitals *. 11,S80  00 

In  the  Department  of  Texas,  to  10  hospitals 7,662  00 

Total  to  Division  of  the  Missouri 38,095  00 

In  the  Department  of  Arizona,  to  9  hospitals $14,004  00 

In  the  Department  of  Califoniia,  to  6  hospitals 3,896  00 

In  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  to  Shospitals 4,774  00 

ToUl  to  Division  of  the  Pacific 22,674  00 

Grand  total 74,865  00 

SALES  OP   BUILDINGS. 

Some  log  buildings  at  old  Bed  Cloud  Agency  were,  on  abandonment 
of  that  poi^  ordered  to  be  sold. 
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MILITARY  SITES  IN  TEXAS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  military  i)08ts  ou  the  frontier  of  Texas,  west 
anil  KOiith,  are  built  upou  land  to  which  tlie  UiiitiHl  States  has  uever 
obtained  legal  title. 

lu  1875  Congress  appropriated,  on  full  rejK)rt  of  a  commission  and  of 
the  military  commanders,  for  purchase  of  military  reserve  at  Fort  Brown, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  $25,000 ;  for  that  at  Fort  Duncan, 
$10,000 :  for  that  at  Fort  Ringgold,  $10,000,  and  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  accept,  free  of  cost,  a  conveyance  of  the  site  of  Fort 
Mcintosh.  These  four  posts  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  are  important  positions  on  the  frontier  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  A  large  mDitary  force  is  kept  on  this  river  to  check  the 
crossing  of  robbers,  who  ravage  the  border,  steal  and  carry  off  horses 
and  cattle,  and  commit  murder  and  other  outrages. 

The  law  making  the  appropriation  expressly  ibrbade  payment  of  any- 
greater  sum  for  any  of  the  reserves  than  that  appropriated  by  Congress. 
The  sums  named  were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
a  military  board,  which  examined  the  whole  subject  in  the  year  1873, 
undei:  instructions  firom  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  report  is  dated 
May  20, 1874.  It  has  been  printed  by  Congress,  and  may  be  found  in 
Ex.  Doc.  282,  First  session,  Forty-third  Congress. 

The  only  site  which  has  thus  far  been  purchased  under  this  law  is  that 
of  Ringgold  Barracks,  long  in  litigation.  Finally,  the  district  court  of 
Starr  County,  Texas,  by  decree  of  6th  April,  1878,  fixed  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  at  $20,000,  with  expenses  of  counsel  fee  of 
$500 ;  to  which  were  added  sheriff  and  witness  fees,  amounting  to  $29.49 ; 
total,  $20,529.49.  As  this  sum  exceeded  the  $10,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  in  1875,  application  was  made  for  a  further  appropriation,  which 
was  granted  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  16th  June,  1880.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  approved  the  title,  and  orders  have  issued  to  pay 
the  money,  $20,529.49,  into  court,  in  accordance  with  decree  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  owner  of  military  reserve  at  Fort  Duncan  refused  to  sell  at  the 
piice  offered  by  Congress,  $10,000,  demanding  $20,000. 

The  Secretary  of  War  recommended  an  appropriation  sufBcient  to 
make  the  purchase,  which  has  not  been  granted.  So  this  imx>ortant 
military  post  remains  private  property,  for  which  the  United  States 
pays  an  annual  rental,  which  shows  a  disposition  to  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

The  conveyance  to  the  site  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  given,  free  of  cost,  by 
the  city  of  Laredo  to  the  United  States,  has,  during  the  year,  been  per- 
fected, title  approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  post  is 
now  tne  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  traet  upon  which  Fort  Brown,"  opposite  Matamoras,  was  located 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Mexican  war,  hks  been  in  litigation  for  years. 
The  United  States  has  no  other  titie  than  that  of  conquest,  and  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  invalidated  that  title.  A  few  months  since  the 
courts  confirmed  the  titie  of  Maria  Josepho  Cavazon^  to  the  lands  about 
Fo^t  Brown.  The  heirs  refused  to  make  conveyance  for  the  sum  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  on  3d  March,  1875,  $25,000,  and  the  United 
States  is  now  a  trespasser  on  these  private  lands. 

On  the  21st  April,  1879,  the  Secretary  of  War  asked  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  to  purchase  sites  efforts  already  in  existence  in  Texas,  and 
for  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  that 
frontier. 
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The  act  of  16tli  Ai>ril,  1880,  appropriates  $200,000  for  acquiring  sites 
and  erection  of  suitable  posts  for  the  protection  of  the  Eio  Grande 
froutier.    , 

It  is  limited  to  "  the  purpose  of  acquiring  sites  and  crectiug  thereon 
such  military  posts  on  or  near  the  Kio  Grande  irontier  as  may  be  deemed 
necessarj'  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  adequate  protection  thereof.'^ 
This  appropriation  is  not  applicable  to  purchase  of  sites  of  posts  distant 
from  the  Bio  Grande  frontier.  It  is  subject,  also,  to  the  condition  that 
the  appropriation  cannot  be  used  till  valid  title  is  vested  in  the  United 
Statek  and  that  the  State  of  Texas  shall  release  aud  relinquish  to  the 
CTnited  States  the  right  to  assess  or  tax  said  sites,  and  any  improvements 
placed  thereon  for  military  purposes,  so  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  owner  thereof.  KotMng  has  been  done  to  execute  this  law, 
so  far  as  the  Quartermaster-General  is  informed^  except  to  order  an 
assistant  quartermaster,  Capt.  L.  E.  Campbell,  to  proceed  to  Texas  to 
report  to  the  commanding  general,  Ord,  for  duty  in  connection  there- 
with. 

FIRES. 

The  department  has  suffered  loss  by  eight  fires  during  the  year:  At 
Port  McDermit,  S^ev.,  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  were  destroyed.  At 
Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  a  bakehouse.  At  Fort  C.  F.  Smith,  Oreg.,  one 
set  of  officers'  quarters.  At  Fort  Vancouer,  Wash.,  a  storehouse.  At 
Fort  Sioiders,  VVyo.,  one  set  officers'  quarters.  At  Fort  Bene,  Idaho, 
the  quarters  of  two  officers.  At  Fort  Meade,  Dak.,  a  similar  loss.  At 
Fort  ColviUe,  Wash.,  an  office  building. 

MILITARY  RESERVATIONS  DECLARED. 

Eight  military  reservations  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  President: 

At  Cheyenne  Depot,  Wyo.,  4th  November,  1879. 

At  Fort  Eobinson^eb.,  4th  November,  1879. 

At  Fort  Sanders,  Wyo.,  4th  November,  1879. 

At  Fort  Cameron,  Utah,  10th  November,  1879. 

At  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb.,  2d  July  and  lOth  December,  1879. 

At  Fort  McKinney,  Wyo.,  2d  February,  1880. 

At  Fort  Assinaboine,  Mont.,  4th  March,  1880. 

At  Fort  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  22d  April,  1880. 

At  Fort  Sidney,  Nebr.,  31st  May,  1880. 

CLOTHING,  CAMP  AND  OARRIQCN  EQUIPAGE. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  clothing  and  equipage  of  the  Army 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $970,691.36.  This  branch  of  the  Quarter- 
master-GeneraPs  OflBce  has  been  under  care  of  Lieut.  Col  S.  B.  Holabird, 
who,  on  11th  November,  1879,  relieved  Lieut.  Col.  J.  D.  Biugham,  who 
had  been  in  charge  thereof  since  the  4th  April,  1870.  I  parted  with 
Colonel  Bingham  with  great  regret,  for  his  vigilant  aud  intelligeut 
co-ox>eration  in  the  work  of  this  office  had  been  of  great  assistance  to 
me:  but  he  needed  relief  after  long  confinement  to  sedentary  occupation, 
and  therefore  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  where,  as  chief 
qaartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  he  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  still  charged  with  heavy  responsibilities,  of  leading  a  life 
physically  more  active. 

The  rigid  economy  in  appropriations  enforced  by  Congress  has  at 
len^h  so  exhausted  the  stock  of  clothing  and  equipage  in  the  military 
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depots  that  great  inconvenience  has  resulted.  The  appropriations  do 
not  become  available  till  1st  July  of  each  year.  It  takes  time  to  adver- 
tise, receive,  and  discuss  proposals,  and  make  contracts  for  cloth  and 
clotiiing,  and  blankets  especially.  The  Army  uses  goods  not  in  civil 
use,  and  of  which  no  stock  is  kept  on  hand  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. After  the  contracts  are  signed  and  executed  according  to  law, 
which  work  is  generally  not  completed  before  the  month  of  August,  it 
is  necessary  to  manufacture  the  goods.  The  same  manufacturers  do  not 
succeed  every  year  in  being  the  lowest  bidders,  and  new  contractors 
with  the  United  States  are  not  prepared  with  the  necessary  machinery. 
This  involves  changes  in  the  machinery  of  factories  to  adapt  it  to  the 
new  fabric  to  be  made.  After  manufacture,  the  material  is  to  be  inspec- 
ted and  approved  before  it  can  be  issued,  and  in  the  case  of  clothing, 
before  it  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tailors  and  seamstresses,  who 
make  the  garments.  The  advertisement  inviting  proposals  for  delivery 
of  clothing  and  equipage  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  dated  June  4, 
1880.  Bids  were  opened  July  20  j  contracts  were  awarded  July  26,  and 
executed  August  6.  Deliveries  are  to  be  made  as  follows :  Kersey,  the 
material  for  trousers  and  great-coats,  first  delivery  August  31, 1880, 
last  delivery  March  31, 1881.  Shirting  flannel,  first  delivery  September 
15, 1880,  last  delivery  April  15, 1881.  Blankets,  first  delivery  October 
31, 1880,  last  delivery  January  31, 1881.  Woolen  stockings,  first  delivery 
September  6, 1880,  last  delivery  March  6, 1881. 

Much  of  the  Army  is  stationed  at  i)osts  on  the  Upi>er  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries,  which  are  not  navigable  in  the  fall.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  remote 
from  the  factories  and  the  centers  of  population  in  which  are  the  dex>ot8 
for  collecting  and  distributing  clothing  and  equipage. 

The  stock  of  old  Army  clothing  left  over  at  close  of  the  war,  has  at 
length  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  in  depot,  after  filling  the  annual 
requisitions,  for  clothing  which  can  be  issued  between  the  latter  part  of 
the  spring  and  the  time  when  the  new  clothing  becomes  available.  There 
is,  in  short,  as  I  have  ft^uently  represented,  no  working  stock,  and 
the  Army  suffers  for  want  of  such. 

On  June  30, 1880,  there  were  unfilled  requisitions  from  military  posts 
for  nearly  4,0(K)  hats,  8,600  caps,  6,600  great-coats,  15,000  pairs  of  drawera, 
31,000  pairs  of  trousers,  77,000  pairs  of  stockings,  and  others  were  re- 
ceived before  the  contractors  and  manufacturers  were  able  to  deliver  to 
the  depots  any  considerable  quantity. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Congress  would,  for  one  season,  grant  an  ap- 
propriation 60  per  cent,  higher  than  usual,  in  order  to  enable  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  to  accumulate  such  a  working  stock,  after  which 
the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  would  be  sufficient. 

There  have  been  reasons  for  stringent  economy  in  appropriations,  due 
to  the  i)olitical  movements  of  the  last  few  years,  which  it  is  hoped  may  not 
exist  during  the  approaching  winter ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  well  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  separately  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Of  the  old  stock  of  clothing  all  the  larger  sizes  had  been  consumed, 
so  that  from  what  remained  on  hand  it  was  not  possible  to  fill  requisi- 
tions for  anybody  of  troops.  Moreover,  it  had  deteriorated  by  effect  of  time 
and  ravages  of  moths,  aud  on  the  19th  December  last,  the  War  Depart- 
ment determined  to  condemn  the  whole  of  it,  and  to  set  it  apart  for  transfer 
to  the  Kational  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  which  has  been  done,  to 
the  great  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  Army.  Only  what  is  known  as 
the  new  pattern  clothing  is  now  issued  to  troops. 

Frequent  inspections  of  factories  employed  in  manufacture  for  the 
Army  have  been  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  the 
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eontractors,  by  Gapt.  Joliu  F.  Eodgers,  who  has  for  some  years  given 
attentive  study  to  ^e  whole  business  of  manufacture  of  military  clothing. 

The  contractors  save  money  and  are  pleased  at  these  inspections,  be- 
cause errors  are  pointed  out  before  they  go  so  far  as  to  involve  rejec- 
tion of  materials,  and  the  United  States  is  benefited  by  a  more  prompt 
ddivery  of  a  better  article. 

New  x>attemB  in  standards  for  great-coats,  cotton  socks,  drawers,  and 
for  cork  helmets  for  use  in  hot  regions  have  been,  during  the  past  year, 
adopted  and  distributed.  As  complaint  has  been  made  that  in  some 
cases  the  brslss  screws  used  to  fasten  the  sole  to  the  upper  leather  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  work  through  and  injure  the  feet,  a  convenient  file  has 
been  procured  and  distributed,  by  which  this  difficulty  can  be  remedied 
by  the  soldier  himself.  On  rocky  and  stony  soil  the  leather  wears  away 
taster  than  the  metal  screw,  which  is,  therefore,  fi)rced  through  the  sole. 
Ye^  these  boots  and  shoes  outlast  all  others  and  are  generally  preferred 
3ad  are  believed  to  be  the  best  for  military  use.  The  ordinary  sewed 
shoe  or  boot  would  be  entirely  worn  out  before  the  brass  one  becomes 
uncomfortable. 

The  improvements  in  manufacture  are  watehed  and  specifications  of 
Army  supplies  are  changed  from  time  to  time  to  conform  to  improve- 
ments or  to  secure  the  benefit  of  new  fabrics. 

New  specifications  for  cork  helmets,  uniform  coats,  chevrons,  great- 
coats, blouses,  lined  and  unlined,  stable  frocks,  overalls,  fur  caps,  and 
gauntlets  for  the  extreme  North,  trousers,  striped  for  trousers,  drawers, 
stockings,  hospital  tents,  flies  and  poles,  wall-tent  poles,  shelter-tent 
poles,  tent-pins,  mosquito  nets,  bed-sacks,  pillow-sacks,  snoe-files,  and 
for  cotton  duck  for  tents  have  been  printea  during  the  year. 

GlotJbdng  valued  at  $2,535  was  issued  from  necessity  to  certain  Indian 
prisoners*  and  the  accounts  therefor  have  been  presented  to  the  Depart* 
Toeat  of  tne  Interior  for  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Quar- 
t^master's  Department. 

Twenty-five  wall  and  1,500  A  tents  were  issued  by  order  of  the  War 
Department  for  relief  of  the  people  of  Memphis  during  the  yellow-fever 
c|ndemic.  All  tents  sent  to  places  infected  were,  after  the  epidemic  dis- 
qpX>^Eired,  burned  under  inspection  of  officers  of  the  Quartennaster's 
Department  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  contagion^  as,  had  these  tents 
heea  returned  to  military  dei)ots,  they  would  in  tmie  have  been  used 
again  and  involved  danger  to  the  troops. 

Fifty  hospital  tente  were  sold  to  the  National  Board  of  Health  at  their 
request,  and  by  order  of  the  War  Department.  Their  value,  $2,732.82, 
has  been  refunded  by  the  board. 

By  order  of  the  War  Department,  and  undiBr  act  of  April  23, 1880, 
there  were  sent  to  the  governor  of  Missouri,  for  relief  of  sufferers  from 
the  tornados  which  made  havoc  in  that  State,  150  hospital  tents,  cost, 
$8,262 :  and  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Walker,  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  16  hospital  tents, 
cost,  $»8L28— total,  $9,143.28.  None  have  been  returned,  though  the 
return  has  been  called  for. 

A  very  large  stock  of  silken  fiags,  regimental  and  national,  remained 
At  the  close  of  the  war.  The  devices  on  these  flags  are  painted  in  oil, 
and  in  time  the  silk  breaks,  so  that  many  of  them  had  become  unserv- 
iceable while  in  store.  All  these  have  been  inspected  and  separated 
into  two  classes,  those  still  fit  for  use  in  the  field  and  those  which  can  be 
Qfled  only  to  decorate  offices,  chapels,  &c.  A  considerable  nimiber  have 
been  set  aside  to  biB  used  in  decoration  of  the  new  War  Department 
building  whenever  completed. 

To  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  under  the  act  of  Jan- 
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nary  23, 1873,  have  been  transferred  old  and  condemned  clothing  to 
settle  the  account  witii  that  institution  due  June  30, 1879,  to  the  value 
of  $21,448.88 ;  and  in  satisfaction  of  their  requisition  of  January  9^880, 
for  1,443  suits  of  clothing  to  the  value  of  $31,789.29— total  to  the  Home 
during  the  year,  $53,238.17. 

The  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Elans.,  was  indebted  to  the 
Quartermaster's  Department^  on  June  30, 1879 — 

For  clothing  and  e<inipage %.....  $5,054  33 

Clothing  has  been  iasued  to  it  during  the  year  to  the  value  of ^. . •    8, 605  33 

13,749  46 
But  clothing  heretofore  issued  to  the  prison  has  been  since  retransferred  to 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  the  value  of «.    5,558  25. 

I^eaving  the  prison  indebted  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  the 
sum  of 8,191  21 

Other  quartermasters'  stores  and  supplies,  to  the  value  of  t2,001.79y 
have  also  been  issued  to  the  military  prison. 

The  value  of  labor  by  the  prisoners  for  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment is  stated  during  tixe  fiscal  year  to  have  amounted,  on  account  of 
clothing  and  equipage,  to  $6,599.40 ;  on  account  of  other  appropriations 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  $3,057.40— total,  $9,656.80. 

From  the  account  prepared  in  the  clothing  branch,  embodied  in  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Col.  S.  B.  Holabird,  it  appears  that  the  prison  was  in- 
debted to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  on 
account  of  value  of  clothing  and  stores  drawn  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
labor  performed  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  the  amount  of  $536.20, 

A  full  statement  of  all  articles  manufactured  for  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Army  by  the  prison  accompanies  this  report.  They 
comprise  as  stated : 


95,335  pairs  boot* ... . 
81,  tt8  pftirs  shoes  . . . 
100  paiiB  Uoed  boots 
100  pairs  laoed  shoes 
1,015  barrack-chairs . 
65,000  tent-pins 
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The  chairs  manufactured  and  supplied  to  barracks,  though  of  the 
style  in  ordinary  use  for  plain  strong  chairs,  in  many  cases  became  rick- 
ety in  the  joints,  and  in  some  broke  down  entirely.  Iron  bolts  and 
braces  have  been  distributed,  with  instructions  and  tools  for  applying 
them,  since  which  complaints  on  this  subject  have  ceasecL 

NATIONAL  MILITABY  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  eighty  national  military  cemeteries.  Seventy  •one  super* 
iutendents  have  heretofore  been  provided  for  by  Congress,  but  at  the 
last  session  another  was  authorized. 

During  the  fiscal  year  two  died,  three  resigned,  and  five  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  places,  leaving  the  number  on  30th  June,  1880,  un- 
changed,  at  7JU 
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Some  few  bodies  of  southern  soldiers  have  been  removed  from  the 
national  cemeteries  by  their  friends  or  by  southern  societies. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  interments  of  persons  known,  and  forty- 
two  of  those  unknown,  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  number  remaining  in  the  national  cemeteries  on  30th  June,  1880, 
was — known,  170,997 ;  unknown,  147,495. 

The  lists  of  interments  in  village  and  city  cemeteries  are  not  yet  fulj, 
and  though  many  stones  have  l^en  i^repared  for  shipment  from  the 
quarry,  none  have  yet  been  put  in  place. 

Applications  for  headstones,  with  names  of  deceased,  are  still  daily 
received  at  this  oihce.  ^ 

Xew  lodges  have  been  contracted  for  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  Ghalmette,  La.    That  at  Mobile  has  been  begun. 

The  inclosing  wall  of  the  Chattanooga  cemetery  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
a  handsome  stone  gateway  has  been  erected.  The  gateway  of  the  V  icks- 
bor^  cemetery  has  been  completed,  and  the  road,  for  which  Congress 
made  special  appropriation,  leading  from  the  city  thereto,  is  in  progress. 

The  road  from  the  Georgetown  bridge  to  Arlington  forms  practically 
^e  only  approach  from  Washington  to  that  great  cemetery,  as  the  re- 
luctance to  pass  railroad  trains  on  the  Long  bridge  prevents  most 
strangers  from  using  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Congress  grant 
an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  this  road  much  traveled  when 
practicable,  but  often  almost  impassable  for  carriages.  The  cemetery  is 
very  beautiful.  It  is  an  object  of  general  interest  to  citizens  who  visit 
the  District,  and  while  the  number  of  visitors  is  great,  many  are  prevented 
by  the  bad  condition  of  this  road  from  doing  honor  to  those  who  lie  un- 
der the  sod  of  Arlington. 

I  again  recommend  that  this  cemetery,  which  contains  208  acres,  and 
in  which  very  few  interments  are  now  made,  be  declared  by  law  a  na- 
tional public  cemetery,  for  the  interment  or  soldiers,  sailors,  members 
of  Congress,  and  officers  of  the  Government,  whom  their  friends  may 
de«ire  to  inter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

The  present  Congressional  Cemetery  is  too  near  the  city,  which  is  ad- 
vancing towards  it  and  in  time  must  overflow  it.  The  civilized  world 
is  abandoning  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead  within  the  limits  of  popu- 
loos  cities. 

The  appropriation  for  the  protection  and  care  of  the  prisoners'  ceme- 
tery on  Johnson's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky,  it  has  not  as  yet 
Ijeen  possible  to  apply  to  its  object.  The  owner  of  the  site  insisted  ui>on 
the  following  conditions : 

That  If  at  any  time  tbo  goveniraenfc  should  cease  to  keep  the  lot  in  good  condition, 
or  cease  to  u»e  it  for  cemetery  purposes  alone,  it  should  revert  to  the  present  owuor, 
and  that  some  one,  to  be  designated  by  the  said  owner,  bis  heirs  or  assigns,  should  be 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  it  at  all  times. 

As  the  proviso  to  the  appropriation  required  that  before  any  exi)endi- 
ture  is  made  the  title  to  the  land  shall  be  transferred  to  tbo  United 
Staten,  and  as  no  title  subject  to  such  conditions  would  be  ai)provcd, 
and  the  government  could  not  place  the  appointment  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  hands  of  any  private  citizen,  the  money  remains  in  the 
Ti-easury  unapplied. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  on  duty  in  this  office,  to  whose  zealous  and 
intelligent  and  faithful  assistance  I  am  gieatly  indebted,  accompany  this 
report.  They  contain  or  are  followed  by  many  tabular  statements, 
which  give  in  great  detail  the  operations  of  the  Quartermjistcr's  Depart- 
ment of  a  Bmall  army,  occupying,  however,  a  continental  lield  of  activity. 

Bvt-  Maj.  Gen.  Stewart  Van  Vliet  has  had  charge  of  the  inspection 
branch  of  the  office^  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  S.  B.  Holabird,  of  the  accounts  and 
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clothing  aud  equipage  branches ;  Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  Hodges,  of  the  trans- 
portatiou,  regular-supplies,  aud  niiscellaueous-claiius  branches;  Bvt. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Moore^  of  barracks  and  quarters,  and  of  claims  under 
act  of  1864 ;  and  Bvt  Lieut.  Col.  A.  F.  Rockwell,  of  all  that  relates  to 
national  cemeteries,  besides  acting  as  depot  quartermaster  for  the  depot 
of  Waslyngton. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General,  Brevet-Major-Gencralj  U.  iS.  A. 

Hon.  Alexander  Rai^isey, 
[  Secretary  of  War, 
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A. — Report  of  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  the  fiscal  year. 
B. — Report  of  stations  and  duties  of  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
C. — List  of  officers  on  duty  as  acting  assistant  quartermastei-s,  and  of  the  stations  at 
which  they  have  served  during  the  fiscal  yeai*. 

2.  Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  8.  B.  Holabird,  deputy  quartermaster-general  United  States 
Army,  of  the  operations  of  the  accounts  branch  of  the  Quartermaster-GeneraPs  Office 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

3.  Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  S.  B.  Holabird,  deputy  quartermaster-general  United  States 
Aimy,  of  the  operations  of  the  clothing  branch  of  the  Quartermaster-Generars  Office 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

A. — Statement  of  articles  of  clothing  and  equipage  on  baud  June  30, 1879,  the  quan- 
tities purchased,  manufactured,  gained,  sold,  expended,  and  issued  to  the  Army  during 
the  year,  and  the  quantity  on  hand  June  30,  1880. 

B. — Statement  ofremittances  on  account  of  clothing  aud  camp  aud  garrison  equipage 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

C. — Statement  of  amounts  received  and  remitted  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
on  account  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1880. 

D. — Specifications  of  clothing  and  camp  aud  garrison  equipage  distributed  to  officers  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

E. — Statement  showing  quantity  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  issnctl 
to  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers,  underthe  act  of  January  .20, 1873,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1880. 

F. — Statement  showing  articles  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  issued 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  to  certain  Indians,  also  the  money  value  of  the 
articles,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

G. — Statement  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  turned  over  to  the  mili> 
tary  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  for  issue  to  prisoners,  during  the  fiscal  year 
endfing  June  30, 1880. 

H.--Statement  showing  articles  of  clothing  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment by  the  acting  assistant  quartermaster  at  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

I. — Statement  showing  quantity  and  costof  articles  of  clothing  and  camp  and  gam- 
son  equipage  manufactured  at  the  military  prison  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

K. — Statement  showing  value  of  labor  performed  by  the  military  prison  for  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  duriftg  the  fiscal  year. 

L.— Statement  showing  number  of  tents  issued  by  the  Quarteim aster's  Department 
for  the  relief  of  yellow-fever  sufierers  during  the  fiscal  year. 

M. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  tents  sold  by  the  Quartennastei-'s  Depai  tnien  t 
to  the  National  Boai-d  of  ilealth  during  the^fiscal  year. 

N.— Statement  showing  number  of  tents  'issued  for  the  use  of  tornado  sufl'erei-s  in 
Missouri  during  the  fiscal  year. 

O.— Statement  showing  number  of  articles  of  clothing  issued  to  Lieut.  H.  W.  1  low- 
gate,  IJ.  S.  A.,  for  use  of  Arctic  expedition,  during  the  fiscal  year. 

P. — Statement  of  returns  of  clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage  received  aud 
examined,  and  of  lettera  received  and  written,  during  the  fiscal  year  endins  Juuo 
30,1880. 
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Q.— Statement  of  the  clerical  force  employed  iu  the  clothing:  aud  equipage  branch 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  liO,  1880. 
'  4.  Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  deputy  nuartemiastcr-gonernl  Uuited 
States  Army,  of  the  operations  of  the  Quartcrmaster-GeueraVs  Office  pertainiug  to 
transportation,  indebted  railroads,  regular  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  miscella- 
neous claims,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80,  1880. 

A. — Statement  ot  all  troops  and  property  transported  under  the  direction  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S0. 

B.— Statement  shoTving  principal  movements  of  troops  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 
average  length  of  march  or  movemeut  iu  each  case. 

C. — Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  of  June  18,  1880,  in  relation  to  settlements 
^ith  Pacific  railroads  for  military  transportation. 

D. — ^Abstract  of  contracts  made  by  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for 
xragou  transportation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

E. — Abstract  of  contracts  made  by  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for 
water  transportation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

F.— Statement  of  vessels  owned  and  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster*s  Department 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

G. — Statement  of  vessels  chartered,  impressed,  and  employed  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  during  the  fiscal  year. 

H.— statement  of  the  indebtedness  ot  southern  railroitd  companies  for  railway  ma- 
terial for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  Ic-SO. 

I. — Letter  to  Secretary  of  War,  of  April  12,  1880,  in  answer  to  request  of  chairman 
of  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  certain  information  iu  relation  to  the  indebtedness 
of  the  3Iobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

5.  Report  of  Maj.  J.  M.  Moore,  quartermaster  United  States  Army,  of  the  operations 
of  the  barracks  and  quarters  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

6.  Report  of  M^.  J.  M.  Moore,  quartermaster  United  States  Army,  of  the  operations 
of  the  claims  branch  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug 
Jmie  30,  18S0. 

7.  Report  of  Capt.  A.  F.  Rockwell,  assistant  quartermaster  United  States  Army,  of 
the  afifairs  relating  to  tho  care  and  maintenance  of  national  military  cemeteries  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

A. — Statement  of  disbursements  on  account  of  national  cemeteries  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


EEPOET  OF  COMMISSARY-GENEEAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

War  Department, 
Office  CoM3iissaryGeneral  of  Subsistence, 

WashingtoUj  1>.  0.,  October  11, 1880 

Sir:  In  compliance  Tvitli  the  instructions  contained  in  circular  from 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  dated  August  25, 1880, 1  have  thQ 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  with  such  remarks 
and  recommendations  in  connection  therewith  as  are  thought  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  Army. 

RESOURCES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  tho  aggregate  fiscal  resources  and 
expenditures  of  thfe  department  for  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  bahmces 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year : 

RESOURCES. 

Amounts  in  tho  Treasunr  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  of  the  Suhsist- 
ence  Department  on  June  30, 1879,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878 $7,747  99 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 2,014  42 

Support  of  United  States  military  prison.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  1879 10,801  50 

Claims  fpr  quartermaster's  stores  and  commissary  sujv 

plies,  act  July  4, 1864,  per  act  March  11, 1878 67  55 

$20, 631  46 
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Amounts  to  the  credit  of  offlcors  of  tlio  Subsistence  Dcnnrtmcnt  and  of 
officers  doing  duty  in  tbe  Subsistence  Department  "with  the  Treasurer, 
assistant  treasurers,  and  designated  depositaries,  and  in  their  per- 
gonal possession  on  June  30,  lfe79,  os  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878 $244  00 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 421,423  O* 

Support  of  the  United  States  military  prison.  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans.,  1879  (including  Treasury  drafts  for 

$575  tn  <ran8j/w,  on  June  30,  1879) 1,539  25 

$423,207  10 

Amount  in  hands  of  representatives  of  deceased  officers  to  be  collected: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878 109  84 

Amount  stolen  in  October,  i«78,  to  be  collected  from  the  officer  respon- 

Rible  * 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 377  19 

Amount  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasui'er  of  the  United  States 
and  in  process  of  cover  into  the  appropriation  on  June  30, 1879,  since 
covered  in,  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 C  00 

Amounts  appropriated  for  the  Subsistence  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1880,  as  follows : 
Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1877  and  prior  years,  act 

June  16,  1880 $3,368  95 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880,  act  June  23,  1879 2, 300, 000  00 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 

States,  per  act  June  16, 1880 8,221  38 

Support  of  the  military  prison.  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kans.,  1880  (in  part) 9,126  89 

2,320,717  22 

Amounts  collected  from  various  sources  and  refunded  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Subsistence  Department  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  dur- 
iuc  the  fiscal  year  1880,  as  follows: 
To  the  appropriation.  Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1877,  and 

prior  years $571  21 

To  the  appropriation,  Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878....        316  39 

To  the  appropriation,  Subsistenceof  the  Army,  1879 27,073  35 

To  the  apx>ropriation,  Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880., ..  89,007  03 

116, 9e7  98 

Amounts  received  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department  and  by  offi- 
cers doing  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department,  from  sales  of  subsist- 
ence stores,  to  the  followinoj  purchasers  during  the  fiscal  year  1880,  and 
taken  up  ibr  immediate  disbursement  under  the  appropriation,  Sub- 
fiistence  of  the  Army,  1880 : 
Sales  to    officers   of   the   Army,  $430,468.30  j    to   enlisted,   men, 
$337,282.89;  to  civil   employCNS,   $!.''>, 889.25;   to   Indian   agents, 
$196.90;  to  naval  officers,  $2,880.81 ;  to  civil  eugineera,  $3&5.44; 
to    Signal   Service,   $7.56;   t<»    steamers,  $149.17;    to  Quarter- 
masters Department,  $39.60;  to  United  States  military  prison, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  $15,390.01;  of  condemned  stxires  nt 
auptiou,  $'3,9.39.70;  of  barrels,  boxes,   &c.,  $83^.92;  of  garden 

seeds  and  agricultural  implements,  $1,01.5.31 ;  total 808,501  1(S 

Amounts  taken  up  by  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department, 
on  account  of  stores  lost,  damaged.  &c.,  and  in  correction  of  erix)rs 
in  their  accounts,  «fcc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1880: 

Subsistenceof  the  Army,  1877  aud  prior  years $9  GO 

Subsistence  of  theArmy,  1878 11 

SubFistence  of  theArmy,  1879 *      2  55 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  IfcSO 2,189  62 

2,201  ^ 

Total  resources 3,692,720  53 

—     Ti T       ■  > 

EXPENDITURKS. 

Amounts  expended  on  Iho  hool<s  of  the  Ti^asury  fmui  the  appropriations 
of  the  Subaihtcnee Department  timing  the  li^^cal  year  IfccU,  as  follows: 

From  Subsistence  of  Iho  Army,  lt-78 , $944  59 

From  Subiibtcuce  of  the  Army,  1879 1,025  18 
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From  Sabftistence  of  the  Army,  1880 1,150  70 

From  claims  for  quarterroabtcrs  stores  and  commissary 
Biipplies  (act  July  4,  1664),  per  act  March  11,  187d  ....  67  55 

$3,188  02 

Amonnts  disbarsed  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department  and  offi- 
ceiB  doinff  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
1880,  as  follows: 

Subaifltenoe  of  the  Army,  1878 $4  98 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 421,002  70 

Subsiatence  of  the  Armv,  1880 2,806,220  43 

3.227.228  11 

Amonnta  dropped  by  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department 
in  correction  of  errors  in  their  accounts  during  the  fiscal  year  1880 : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880 Ill  43 

Amounts  expended  for  the  subsistence  of  military  prisoners  at  United 
States  miUtary  prison,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1880: 
Sappori  of  the  United  States  military  prison,  Fort  LioaT- 

enworth,  Kans.,  1879 $807  30 

Support  ot   the   United  States   military  prison,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  1880 5,347  35 

6,15465 

Amotmt  reAinded  to  the  Treasury  and  transferred  to  the  War  Depart* 
ment,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  18, 1879 : 
Support  of  the  United  States  military  prison,  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kans.,  1879 11,538  45 

Amonnt  transferred  to  the  War  Department  by  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  18, 1879: 
Support  of  the  United  States  military  prison.  Fort  Leavenworth, 

KanB.,1880 3,779  54 

Amounts  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  June  30, 1880 : 

Bubeistence  of  the  Army,  1877  and  prior  years $571  21 

Snbtistenoe  of  the  Army,  1878 7,358  81 

7,930  08 

Total  expenditures 3,369,925  82 


BALANCES  UNEXPENDED, 

• 

Amonnts  in  the  Treasnir  to  the  credit  of  anpropriations  of  the  Snbsist- 
enoe  Department  on  June  30.  1880,  as  follows: 
Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1877  and  prior  years,  act  June 

16,1880 $3,368  95 

Subaistenceof  the  Array,  1879 28,331  99 

Subsistence  of  theArmy,  1880 1,081  85 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 

States,  per  act  June  16, 1880 8,221  38 

41,004  17 

Amount  to  the  credit  of  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Departmeut  and  of 
officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department  with  the  Treasurer, 
aasirtant  treasurers,  and  designated  depositaries,  and  in  their  personal 
possession,  on  June  30, 1880,  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Array,  1880 391.043  19 

Amoants  refunded  io  the  Treasury  near  close  of  fiscal  year  1880,  but  not 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  by  June  30,  1880: 

Subsisteuce  of  the  Army,  1877  and  prior  years $9  60 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878 11 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,.  1879 160  30 

Subsisteuoe of  theArmy,  1880 90  91 

— 86092 

Amoirat  in  bands  of  representatives  of  deceased  officer  to  1>e  collected : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1878 *....  109  84 

Amonnt  stolen  in  October,  li^,  to  be  collected  from  the  officer  respon- 
sible: 
Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1879 377  19 

Total  balanoes unexpended 432,795  31 
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Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  ninety-nine 
cents,  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Leavenworth  military  prison,  wa*; 
dropped  from  the  funds  available  for  disbursement  under  direction  of 
the  Commissary-General,  instructions  having  been  received  from  the 
War  Department  in  November,  1879,  that  the  requisitions  for  such 
funds  should,  in  future,  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
and  the  accounts  of  funds  forwarded  to  him  for  examination  and  tmus- 
mission  to  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  tlie  Treasuiy. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  OF  SUBSISTENCE  STORES. 

Supplies  have,  as  a  nile,  been  purchased  as  near  the  points  of  consump- 
tion as  could  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  economy  and  the  quality  ot 
the  supplies,  and  depots  established  at  such  points  as  were  deemed  ad- 
visable. In  connection  with  the  subject  of  supplies  and  depots,  the 
chief  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
Maj.  George  Bell,  commissary  of  subsistence,  reports  as  follows : 

The  supplies  for  aU  the  posts  iu  this  department,  except  the  foHowing,  wore  sent 
from  the  Fort  Leavenworth  depot,  or  purchased  by  the  officer  in  char^  of  it,  and  for- 
warded from  the  places  thev  were  obtained:  Camps  at  White  and  Snake  River,  Colo- 
rado; the  Rawlins  depot,  Wyoming  Territory;  some  flour,  salt,  and  beans  rn  New 
Mexico;  a  smaU  quantity  of  hard  Cread  in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  fresli  beef  at  the 
posts. 

The  stores  received  here  were  sent  from  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Chicago/  and 
Saint  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  on  caUs  made. 

The  following  was  purchased  by  the  depot  commissary :  nearly  all  the  bacon,  pork, 
hams,  lard,  yeast  powders,  and  vinegar ;  all  the  flour,  except  that  referred  to :  all  the 
starch  and  salt  required,  and  a  portion  of  the  flavoring  extracts  and  canned  meats. 
In  emergencies,  otlier  stores,  to  meet  immediate  wants,  in  limited  quantities,  were 
purchased. 

The  flour  was  obtained  at  the  lowest  price,  usually  on  the  line  of  railroad,  as  near 
the  points  of  consumption  as  possible,  generally  by  advertising  in  newspapers,  but  when 
necessarily  prevented,  by  circulars.  Its  quality  is  unsurpassed  in  any  section  of  the 
country. 

The  lar^e  packing  establishments  of  salt  meats  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Atchison, 
Kans.,  afiorded  an  excellent  resource  for  all  articles  of  that  charact-er  required. 

The  long-established  experience  of  the  ofilcers  in  charge  here  have  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  np  a  depot  for  supplies  at  this  place.  My  observation  has  been 
that  no  other  course  could  be  satisfactorily,  snccessfuUy,  judiciously,  and  economically 
pursued,  and  the  wants  and  emergencies  in  this  department  met  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  an  efficient  manner.  Some  place,  preferable  within  the  department  limits,  where 
the  transportation  of  the  department  can  be  at  all  times  controlled,  should  be  selected 
for  the  accumulation  of  stores.  This  probably  has  been  the  best,  tlie  most  convenient 
of  access,  and,  if  experience  and  result*  show  anything,  the  most  successful  and  eco- 
nomical. In  cases  of  disturbance  in  New  Mexico,  a  smaU  depot  would  be  convenient 
and  desirable ;  in  times  of  peace  of  little  service.    *    •    * 

The  drought  in  New  Mexico  has  necessitated  the  shipment  from  Kansas  of  large  quan- 
tities of  flour  to  posts  located  in  that  Territory.  The  extension  of  the  railroad  &cUi- 
ties  will  doubtle^  reduce  the  price  of  its  transportation,  and  the  superior  quaUty  of 
Kansas  flour  will  enable  a  better  article,  at  an  equid  or  less  price,  than  New  Mexican 
flour  to  be  furnished. 

Capt.  Thomas  Wilson,  cliief  commissary  of  subsistence,  Department 
of  the  Platte,  states : 

During  the  latter  part  of  September.  1879,  the  massacre  of  Major  Thomburgh's  com- 
mand near  White  River,  Colorado,  and  the  sudden  massing  at  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  of  many 
troops  from  various  posto  iu  the  department,  required  unusual  eflbrts  on  tne  part  of 
the  Subsistence  Department  to  properly  supply  stores  for  issue  and  sales  under  the  new 
condition  of  affaii-s,  as  the  stores  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  posts  from  which  the 
troops  had  been  withdrawn  could  not  follow  the  troops  on  account  of  time  and  trana- 
portation.  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  however,  that  this  emergency  of  supply  was 
promptly  met  by  all  concerned. 

Subsistence  stores  of  all  kinds  and  in  great  quantities,  and  of  perfect  quality,  were 
forwanled.  on  my  nHpiisition,  from  Chicago  to  Cheyenne  Depot,  and  fi*om  tbere  to 
White  and  Snake  Rivei-s  via  Rawlins,  with  remarkable  promptness,  the  Quartormas- 
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ter's  Department  meetinc  all  tbe  requirements  of  traiisportatioD,  «&c.,  to  convey  the 
Kune  fix>m  Rawlins.  Under  circumstaDccs  of  great  suddeuuess  «ind  embarrassment, 
immense  quantities  of  supplies  were  promptly  forwarded,  so  that,  so  far  as  I  can  learu, 

no  complaints  of  any  character,  in  this  respect,  were  made. 

•        »       •       »       »       •       • 

CONTRACTS  AND  PURCHASES. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 152  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  224  circulars  and  posters,  inviting  proposals  for  subsistence 
stores,  were  reported  to  this  office.  The  disbursements  for  advertising 
for  the  year,  on  accounts  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  amounted 
to  $8,207.20.  There  were  also  received,  during  the  same  period,  247 
contracts  for  fresh  meats,  62  contracts  for  miscellanjeous  articles,  26  con- 
tracts for  complete  rations  for  recruiting  parties  and  recruits,  and  2,461 
informal  contracts  made  under  written  proposals  and  acceptances. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  average  prices  of  the  principal  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  ration  for  the  United  States  Army,  at  the  subsist- 
ence-purchasing depots,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  monthly  reports  received  ff'om  those  depots : 
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The  araoituts  exi)on(1cHl  on  account  of  purchase  of  subsistence  supplies 
and  contingencies,  at  t  o  principal  purchasing  stations  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1880,  were  as  follows : 
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ADVEETISINa, 

When  supplies  or  services  are  needed  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  government,  but  immediate  delivery  or  performance  is  not  required 
by  the  public  exigencies^  the  purchases  of  or  contracts  for  such  sup- 
plies or  services  (excepting  personal  services)  are  required  by  section 
3709,  Revised  Statutes,  to  be  made  by  advertising  a  suflBcient  time  for 
proposals  respecting  the  same. 

Where  the  want  of  large  quantities  of  supplies  by  the  government 
can  be  foreseen  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  advertising,  the  oper- 
ation of  a  law  of  this  general  character  is  undoubtedly  wholesome  and 
beneficial.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  is  procured  upon  proposals  after  advertising  in  newspapers  ; 
but  the  law,  if  strictly  enforced  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute-books^ 
entails  in  one  class  of  cases  a  useless  expense  for  advertising,  and^  in 
another,  newspaper  advertising  is  rendered  wholly  impracticalne,  owin^ 
to  legislation  and  regulations  to  be  hereinafter  referred  to. 

The  first  of  the  above  cases  embraces  those  in  which  the  supplies  desired 
are  produced  by  a  single  manufacturer,  or  are  sold  by  a  single  business 
house,  or  are  desired  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  to  warrant  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  advertising.  In  order  to  insure  the  best  quality 
of  supplies  at  the  most  reasonable  prices,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  department 
to  deal,  as  far  as  practicable,  directly  with  producers,  packers,  manu- 
facturers, and  importers.  Where  any  of  those  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  any 
particular  line  of  goods,  no  amount  of  advertising  for  proposals  for 
those  goods  would  have  the  efl'ect  of  reducing  prices,  and  the  expense 
of  advertising  would  therefore  be  useless.  That  portion  of  section  3709 
referred  to  might  be  amended  to  advantage  by  exempting  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  from  its  operation  in  the  above  cases,  and  by 
authorizing  purchases  in  open  market  to  be  made  in  that  department 
whenever  the  quantities  requii-ed  are  too  small  to  justify  the  exi)enseo£ 
advertising  for  proposals. 

The  second  class  of  cases  embraces  those  which  arise  at  a  distance 
from  Washington,  in  which,  if  the  subject  of  advertising  required  by 
section  3709  were  left  to  tlie  management  of  the  purchasing  officer, 
subsistence  8U])plies  needed  would  be  duly  advertised  for  in  the  news- 
pai)ers.  In  this  class  of  cases  immediate  delivery  is  not  requiretl  by 
the  public  exigencies,  and  advertising  could  readily  be  had,  if  the  ob- 
servance of  another  law,  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  had  not  to  be 
attended  to.  This  last  law  is  embraced  in  section  3828,  Revised  Statutes. 

It  i)rescribes  that  no  advertisement  for  any  executive  department^  or 
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bureau  or  office  connected  therewith,  shall  be  published  in  any  news- 
paper whatever,  except  iu  pursuance  of  written  authorfty  for  such  pub- 
hcation  from  the  head  of  such  department,  and  no  bill  for  any  such 
advertising  shall  be  paid  unless  there  be  presented  with  the  bill  a  copy 
of  such  written  authority. 
The  regulations  made  under  this  section  prescribe  that — 

I.  Whwiever  any  officer  of  the  War  Department^  or  any  bureau  thereof,  or  of  the 
Army,  or  any  board  of  officers,  or  court-martial,  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  advertiBO  m  any  newspaper  or  newspapers  (the  design  being  that  the  advertising 
shall  be  paid  for  by  the  government),  he  or  they  will  cause  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
adrertiaenient  to  be  made  and  forwarded  directly,  through  the  head  of  his  or  their 
bnreaoy  to  the  chiet  clerk  of  the  War  Department,  for  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  a  letter  requesting  authority  to  publish  the  same,  aud  statiujj  in  what  paper 
or  papers  among  those  on  the  official  list  of  the  department  the  advertisement  should, 
in  nit  or  their  judgment,  be  inserted,  and  for  what  length  of  time. 

•  «  •     •  •  •  •  • 

Heads  of  bnreans  will  transmit  these  applications  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War 
Department^  with  their  recommendations  in<lorscd  thereon. 

•  •••••• 

In  cases  of  emergency,  application  may  be  made  and  authority  granted  by  telegraph 
to  publish  an  advertisement,  in  which  case  the  date  and  nature  of  such  advertisement 
only  need  be  stated.  The  officer  so  authorized  should  immediately  transmit  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department  twelve  printed  slips  of  such  advertisement,  and 
zeport  the  name  of  the  newspapers  ordered  to  publish  the  same,  with  number  of  in- 
tertionB  in  each. 

The  application  of  the  above  laws  and  regulations  to  the  incidents  of 
Bcrviee  at  Washington,  and  within  one  or  two  days'  mail  journey  from 
that  plac^e,  is  not  attended  with  a  greater  embarrassment  or  expense 
tiian  that  of  the  delay  and  the  clerical  labor  involved  in  writing  to  and 
from  the  War  Department,  through  the  intermediate  bureau,  prelimi- 
niffily  to  inserting  the  advertisement  in  the  newspapers.  Where,  there- 
fore, the  wants  of  the  service  at  purchasing  centers  within  that  mail 
distance  from  the  War  Department  can  be  foreseen  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days  in  advance,  the  preliminaries  of  obtaining  consent  to  advertise  in 
iiew8pax)ers  can  bo  attended  to,  and  the  law  requiring  advertisement 
tvllj  complied  with.  But,  as  the  distance  from  Washington  increases, 
tbe  practicability  of  obtaining  consent  lessens  in  respect  to  those  wants 
which  can  be  foreseen  for  a  short  period  only,  until  at  certain  distances 
newspaiwr  advertising  for  this  class  of  wants  becomes  wholly  imprac- 
ticable, unless  the  more  expensive  mode  of  communication  by  telegraph 
te  resorted  to. 

In  onler  that  the  provisions  of  section  3709  may  in  some  sort  be  com- 
pliwl  with  in  this  last  class  of  cases,  it  has  beenfonnd  necessary  to  con- 
strue the  word  "advertising''  in  that  section  to  mean  other  methods 
than  newspaper  advertising;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  prescribed  in  orders 
ttiat— 

Adyertising  in  newspapers  is  to  be  used  when  there  is  sufficient  time.  •  •  • 
But  the  law  does  not  confine  advertising  solely  to  newspapers,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  Is  of  opinion  that  invitations  to  tho  public  to  bid,  given  bv  handbills  posted  in 
pQblic  places,  are  as  much  advertising  within  the  meaniug  of  the  law  as  insertion  of 
sotices  in  newspapers. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  laws  and  regulations  is,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances,  to  force  the  purchasing  officers  of  the  government  at 
a  distance  fi^m  Washington  to  resort  to  what  are  known  as  open  pur- 
chases, or  what  have  hereinbefore  been  termed  "  informal  contracts,'^  the 
regulations  in  respect  to  which  prescribe  that — 

When  an  exl^ncy  demands  that  purchases  in  open  market  be  made,  the  purchasing 
<rfKcer  will,  if  time  permit,  notify  the  principal  dealers  iu  the  articles  needed  wbo  may 
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be  witbiu  liis  reacli,  aud  will  request  tbem  to  submit  written  sealed  proposals  for  the 
sale  of  tbe  supplies^equired.  This  uotice  may  bo  given  by  baudbills  posted  in  public 
places,  by  circular  letters  addressed  to  the  principal  dealers,  or  by  both  these  means 
combined. 

Posters  are  used  by  the  office  of  the  Subsistence  Department  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  only.  The  greater  amount  of  purchases  in  the  Subsistence 
Department— aside  from  those  where  newspaper  advertising  is  possible — 
are  made  by  addressing  circular  letters  to  principal  dealers  in  the  locali- 
ties where  supplies  are  required. 

The  obvious  policy  of  the  law  requiring  advertising  is  to  prevent  un- 
due formations  of  preferred  classes  of  dealers  with  the  government,  and 
to  place  the  government,  as  a  buyer  in  the  markets,  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  private  purchaser,  and,  by  giving  a  knowledge  of  its- wants  a 
wide  circulation,  enable  it  to  reap  the  advantages  which  active  com- 
petition invariably  secures.  Newspaper  advertising,  besides  informing 
wide  areas  of  country  of  the  wants  of  the  government,  has  the  atl- 
vantage  of  presenting  to  the  local  public  a  knowledge  of  the  public 
transactions  occurring  in  its  midst.  The  circulation  of  handbills  among 
special  dealers  in  a  locality  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  withholding  of  pub- 
lic information,  and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  repression  of 
competition  wherever  business  combinations  may  be  made  by  the  deal- 
exB  thus  specially  favored  with  notice.  It  is  true  that  the  same  combi- 
nations might  still  occur  were  notice  by  newspapers  given,  but  in  such 
cases  it  would  be  m  the  fa^e  of  the  whole  public  who  had  been  invited 
to  comi)ete,  and  no  reproaches  could  be  cast  upon  the  government  ofli- 
cer  for  any  supposed  partiality  or  for  any  lack  on  his  part  of  making  the 
wants  of  the  government  generally  known.  The  very  object  of  requir- 
ing advertisement  at  all  appears  to  be  the  giving  of  wideptthlic  notice ; 
and  any  method  which  makes  the  want^  of  the  government  known  only 
to  individuals  would  seem  to  be  a  departure  from  the  spirit^  if  not  the 
letter,  of  legislation  upon  the  subject.  This  departure  is  the  greater 
as  the  circle  of  individuals  narrows ;  and  in  this  view,  any  deviation 
from  the  widest  public  notice — which  is  afibrded  only  by  the  news- 
papers— is  a  failure  to  give  that  notice  which  section  3709  appears  to 
to  require. 

The  reason  for  having  resort  to  this  limited  method  of  advertising  at 
stations  remote  from  Washington  has  been  shown  to  be  the  legislation 
embraced  in  section  3828  and  the  regulations  that  have  been  promul- 
gated thereunder.  This  section  and  regulations,  besides  entailing  con- 
siderable correspondence  upon  purchasing  officers,  the  intermediate 
bureaus,  and  the  War  Department,  preliminarily  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising where  the  same  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  time  when  the 
prospective  wants  of  the  government  become  known  and  when  those 
wants  are  to  be  supplied,  have  the  same  effect  of  neutralizing  to  a  seri- 
ous degree,  in  remote  localities,  the  salutary  provision  of  section  3709, 
which  requires  advertisement  in  all  cases  where  immediate  delivery  or 
performance  is  not  required.  This  neutralization,  as  has  been  shown, 
results  in  the  substitution  of  "  handbills  posted  in  public  places,'^  aud 
the  sending  of  circulars  to  "  principal  dealers,''  in  place  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  those  localities. 

The  defect  of  this  section  and  the  regulations  thereunder,  is,  so  far 
as  the  Subsistence  Department  is  concerned,  the  rendering  of  newspa- 
per advertising  largely  impracticable  in  distant  purchasing  localities, 
because  there  is  not,  in  many  cases,  time  in  which  to  send  from  such 
localities,  through  the  office  of  the  Commissary-General  to  the  War 
Dei^artment,  copies  of  proposed  advertisements  for  the  purpose  of  solic- 
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iting  pcFmission  to  insert  them  iu  newspapers  already  designated  by  the 
War  Department,  and  receive  back  i)ermis8ion  in  time  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  publications  before  deliveries  are  to  be  made.  The 
remedy  for  this  delect  can  be  applied  in  either  one  of  two  alternative 
ways,  viz : 

1.  Either  repeal  section  3828,  or  at  least  exempt  the  Subsistence 
Department  from  its  operation,  and  thus  leave  advertising  by  newspa- 
pers to  be  done  freely  under  section  3709  (amended  as  hereinbefore  sug- 
gested), and  such  suitable  regulations  as  may  bo  prescribed  thereun- 
der; or, 

2.  If  "  written  authority"  be  deemed  essential  from  the  head  of  tlie 
department  to  regular  purchasing  officers  before  the  latter  can  adver- 
tise in  the  newspapers  officially  designated  for  the  purpose,  then  such 
written  authority  to  be  given  in  general,  to  each  i)urchasing  officer  of 
the  Subsistence  Department,  by  a  special  letter,  empowering  him,  under 
suitable  regulations  to  be  prescribed,  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers 
upon  the  official  list  whenever  the  exigencies  of  service  render  it  neces- 
sary under  section  3709. 

SUBSISTENCE  STORE-HOUSES. 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  received  at  this  office  of  the  character, 
capacity,  and  condition  of  store-rooms  provided  at  posts  for  the  Subsist- 
ence Department. 

Subsistence  stores  should  be  carefully  stored,  and  protected  from  the 
weather  and  the  influence  of  extreme  hed.t  and  cold,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble. The  storage  furnished  for  this  purpose  is  now  entirely  under  the 
control  of  another  department.  As  has  been  stated  in  a  report  received 
at  this  office,  "  the  Subsistence  Department  is  the  only  one  in  the  Army 
which  seems  to  have  no  control  over  the  plan  or  condition  of  the  build- 
ings used  by  it.'' 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  service  will  be  subserved, 
if  it  be  provided  by  law  or  regulations  that  subsistence  store-houses 
shall  be  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Subsistence  Depart&ient, 
or,  if  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  that  they  shall  be  constructed 
ui>on  plans  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence, and  such  repairs  shall  be  made  as  he  may  deem  necessarj  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  stores. 

SALES  OF  SUBSISTENCE  STORES  TO  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  3IEN. 

By  the  Eegulations  of  the  Army  of  1825  (paragraph  1153),  it  was  pro- 
vide that  "at  all  posts  established,  or  hereafter  to  bo  established,  on 
the  Sabine,  Red  River,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Upper  Mississippi,  and  its 
waters,  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the  post  of  Saint  Mark's  in  East  Florida, 
assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence  may  sell  to  officers  such  quantities 
of  provisions  as  are  required  for  their  subsistence,  charging  them  the 
contract  price  for  the  same,  to  which  must  be  added  cost  of  transporta- 
tion." Similar  authority  for  sales  (extending,  however,  the  quantities 
anthorized  to  be  sold  to  those  required  for  officers'  families)  was  con- 
tiime<l  in  Regulations  of  1834  and  1841,  but  in  the  Regulations  of  1857 
(paragraph  1089)  the  wonls  "subsistence  stores"  were  substituted  for 
••  provisions,''  and  it  was  provided  that  such  sales  should  be  "at  contract 
or  cost  prices,  without  including  cost  of  transportation."  These  pro* 
visions  were  continued  in  the  Regulations  of  1861  and  1863. 

During  the  rebellion,  other  than  components  of  the  ration  were  pur- 
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chased  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department  for  issues  to  hospitals 
and  saJes  to  officers.  The  latter  sales  were,  however,  made,  without  any 
special  authority  of  the  War  Department,  at  'cost  price,  not  including 
cost  of  transportation. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1866,  the  following  was  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Subsistence  by  the  supervising  commissary  of  sub^ 
sistence  then  on  duty  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo: 

As  there  are  many  remote  posta  at  which  it  will  be  impossible  fbr  officers  to  purchase 
{groceries  at  reasonable  prices^  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  may  be  authorized 
to  purchase  reasonable  quantities  of  the  article^  usually  required  for  the  subsistence 
of  an  officer's  family,  to  be  a^nt  to  those  remote  posts. 

This  paper  was  referred  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  "  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
authority  asked  for  •  •  •  may  be  granted,  and  that  the  authority 
may  be  made  general  for  those  i)osts  that  are  remote  from  markets,  and 
where  officers  ai*e  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Subsistence  Department 
for  their  own  and  families'  supplies."  This  recommendation  was  ax>- 
l)roved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  following  order  upon 
the  subject  issued : 

[General  Order  No.  20.) 

purchase  of  groceries  for  officers  at  remote  stations. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  ApHl  13,  1866. 

Tbe  Sabsistence  Department  wiU  purchase  reasonable  quantities  of  the  artioles 
usually  required  for  the  subsistence  of  an  officer,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  forward<»d 
to  posts  and  stations  remote  from  in!krkets,  where  officers  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  Subsistence  Department  for  supplies,  or  where  they  cannot  purchase  groceries  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  sale  of  the  stores  herein  authorized  will  be  made  under  paragraph  1229  Revised 
Army  Regidations. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  AdjutanUGeneraL 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  latter  clause  of  this  order  that  the  sales  of 
the  ^res  were  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1229  Ee- 
vised  Eegulations,  edition  1863 ;  that  is,  they  were  to  be  sold  at  cost, 
not  including  cost  of  transportation. 

By  section  25  of  the  act  approved  July  28, 1866,  the  Subsistence  De- 
partment was  "authorized  and  required  to  furnish  such  articles  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  designated  by  the  insi)ectors-general  of  the  Army, 
and  the  same  to  be  sold  to  officers  and  enlij*ted  men  at  cost  prices." 

Stores  authorized  to  be^  sold  by  this  act,  as  well  as  those  authorized 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Army,  were  sold  at  cost  prices,  not  including 
cost  of  transportation,  until  July  1, 1879. 

By  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  it  was  provided  "that  to  the  cost 
of  all  stores  and  other  articles  sold  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  except 
tobacco,  as  provided  for  in  section  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  added  to  cover 
wastage,  transportation  and  other  incidental  charges." 

This  percentage  in  addition  to  cost  continued  to  be  charged  upon  all 
sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  until  the  commencement  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  but  by  the  act  making  appropriation  for  subsistence  of 
the  Army  for  tne  current  yeai'  it  was  provided  "  that  subsistence  sup- 
plies may  be  sold  to  companies,  detachments,  and  hospitals,  at  cost 
prices,  not  including  cost  of  transportation,  upon  the  certificate  of  an 
officer  commanding  a  company  or  detachment,  or  in  charge  of  a  hos- 
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pital,  that  tiie  supplies  are  necessary  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  com* 
pany,  detachment,  or  hospital.'' 

I  recommend  that  it  may  be  provided  by  law  that  all  sales  of  subsist- 
ence supplies  to  ofScers  and  eulisted  men  shall  be  made  at  cost  prioeSy 
notindudiug  cost  of  transportation,  at  all  posts  and  issuing  subsistence 
depots  or  in  the  field,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  cost  price  of  each  article  shall  be 
onderstood  to  be  the  invoiced  price  of  the  last  lot  of  that  article  re- 
ceived;  this  should  be  fixed  by  law,  no  matter  whether  stores  are 
8oid  at  cost  without  adding  cost  of  transportation  or  not,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremdy  inconvenient,  and  in  many  cases  impracticable,  to  ascertain  and 
charge  for  stores  the  exact  cost,  when  there  are  many  lots  of  the  same 
kind  on  hand  costing  different  prices,  while  if  the  last  invoiced  price 
governed,  a  single  price  will  be  charged  for  all  lots  of  stores  of  the  same 
kind^  and  the  price  could  be  readily  ascertained. 

PUBCHASB  AND  ISSUE  OP  TOBACCO. 

Betoms  of  provisions  rendered  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 
show  that  223,861y\  pounds  of  chewing  and  67,059/^  pounds  of  smok- 
ing tobacco  were  supplied  during  that  year  to  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men. 

Of  the  above  quantities,  the  value  of  that  supx)lied  to  enlisted  men 
on  tobacco  returns  received  and  forwarded  to  the  Paymaster-General 
United  States  Army  is  $114,846.43.  During  the  fiscal  year  there  has 
been  collected  by  the  Pay  Department  and  returned  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880,  $90,446.92 ;  collected  and  not  yet 
returned  to  the  appropriation,  |l8,471.32;  deposited  to  credit  of  Treas- 
urer of  Uie  United  States  and  not  yet  carried  to  credit  of  the  appropria- 
Hxm^  86  cents;  returned  in  kind,  3  pounds,  value  $1.78. 

TJoder  existing  laws,  not  exceeding  one  pound  of  tobacco  per  month 
can  bo  sold  to  each  enlisted  man.  A  bill  wa^  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Bepreseutatives  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  (H.  B.  6179), 
increasing  the  amount  to  one  pound  and  a  half;  this  was  favorably 
reported  upon  from  the  Military  Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  through  you  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

A  bin,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  is  now  on  the  Calendar  (H. 
B.  4395) : 

A  bill  to  tcgolate  the  method  of  pnrchasinjt^obacco  for  the  use  of  the  Anny. 

Be  a  enaeUd  hy  the  Btnate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  Uitited  Slates  of  America 
U  dmgrees  aeeembled,  Tiiat  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
caiwe  all  oontracte  for  tobacco  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  Luitcd  States 
to  be  made  in  tUe  city  of  Wa^biagton ;  and  for  that  object  he  shall  annually  cause  propO' 
sals  to  furnish  the  Army  with  tobacco  for  the  next  year  to  be  invited  in  Neto  Forfc,  Baltimore, 
StitU  LouiSy  Chicago fduitiey,  Louin^ille.  Richmondy  Ptjeraburgy  Lynchburgy  Danville,  Dur- 
kmik,and  Winston,  These  proposah  to  be  recdred  at  the  Commissary- GencraVs  Office  and 
aeled  vpon  hy  desigwited  officers  of  the  i^absistenot  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
(kmrnisiMry-Oeneral. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tobacco  can  be  as  well  and  economically  pur- 
chased by  inviting  proiwsals  to  be  opened  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Saint  Louis,  as  by  receiving  proposals  only  in  Washington.  In  connec- 
tion herewith  attention  is  re8i>ectiully  invited  to  the  following  extracts 
fix)m  a  communication  addressed  by  me  to  the  honorable  SecreUiry  of 
War,  dated  March  12, 1880,  in  reply  to  a  communication  of  Uou.  J.  E. 

Johnston,  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  addressed  to  him 
mider  date  of  March  2, 18S0 : 

RtAning  to  the  coinmnDication  of  Hon.  J.  E.  JobuHton,  United  States  Hoi)Be  of 
Eepieeenta^yes,  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  March  2,  1880,  requeatiug  your  views 
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as  to  the  bill  which  accompanied  it,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  the  Army, 
and  which  letter  was  referred  to  this  office  for  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  aa 
follows : 

Tobacco  is  furnished  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  by  virtue  of  authority  con- 
tained in  section  1149.  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : 

'^  Tobacco  shall  be  furnished  to  the  enlisted  men  by  the  commissaries  of  sabsistence 
at  cost  prices,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  in  such  quantities  as  they  may 
require,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  per  month." 

It  is  purchased,  as  are  the  articles  of  the  ration,  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  (See  section  1141,  Revised 
Statutes.) 

From  1865 — when  tobacco  was  first  authorized  to  be  purchased — to  the  last  year,  as 
a  rule,  proposals  for  tobacco  had  been  received  by  the  commissaries  of  subsistence  at 
New  York  and  Saint  Louis,  in  which  cities  it  is  understood  that  most  prominent  to- 
bacco manufacturers  have  agents ;  proposals  had  during  the  period  been  invited,  and 
some  purchases  made  in  Louisville :  but  the  tobacco  fumishecL  there  did  not  give  the 
same  satisfaction  as  that  purchased  in  New  York  or  Saint  Louis;  hence  the  purchase 
in  Louisville  was  discontinued. 

Within  the  last  year  proposals  have  been  invited  and  bids  received  at  Chicago,  Saint 
Louis,  and  New  York.  The  two  advertisements  inviting  proposals  to  be  received  in 
New  York  were  published  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  Evening  Post, 
Daily  Times,  Tribune,  and  Shipping  and  Commercial  List ;  one  for  16  di^s  and  the 
oUier  for  23  days.  The  advertisements  of  the  commissaries  in  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
were  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Qulncy  (Ills.)  Daily  Whig,  Saint  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  and  the  Louisville,  Ky.)  Commercial,  for  nine,  sixteen,  and  twenty  days. 
•  *••••• 

As  by  existlDg  laws  tobacco  can  be  purchased  ^in  the  manner  and  at 
the  place  proposed  by  the  bill,  and  the  last  contract  was  actnaUy  so 
made,  I  do  not  deem  any  special  legislation  upon  the  subject  necessary. 

SUPPLIES  CONDEMNED,  LOST,  DESTEOYED,  ETC. 

The  value  of  supplies  inspected  and  condemned  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1880,  was 117,255  41 

From  such  of  the  above  as  was  sold  there  was  realized  the  sum  of.... .....    4»03O  11 

Net  losson  account  of  supplies  condemned • 13,225  30 

The  value  of  stores  reported  on  returns  as  lost  in  transportation  and  no  one 
found  responsible  therefor,  and  as  extraordinary  wastage,  &c.,  was $15, 187  59 

The  value  of  stores  lost  iu  transportation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  where  responsibility  for  the  loss  has  been  fixed,  was 1,008  05 

The  amount  collected  and  taken  up  on  officers'  accounts,  or  covered 
into  the  Treasury  on  above  account,  was «...  $386  29 

Collected  and  not  yet  covered  in • ..«»....    102  55 

48884 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  collected  and  accounted  for  of 519  21 

Subsistence  stores  costing^2j631.34,  and  commissary  property,  $210.30, 
were  destroyed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1S80,  by  the  burning  of  the  storehouse  of  the  post  commissary 
and  quartermaster  at  that  post  Stores  to  the  value  of  $756.44  were 
lost  or  destroj-ed  in  the  engagement  with  the  Ute  Indians  on  Milk  River, 
in  October,  1879. 

Of  the  supplies  not  paid  for,  the  sum  of  $150.50  is  for  stores  issued  at 
the  request  of  the  Indian  Department  to  destitute  Yuma  Indians  in  the 
month  of  June,  1880 ;  $2.32.23  for  subsistence  supplies  transported  to  Lieut. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  Tenth  Cavalry, for  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle;  $177.49 
for  subsistence  supplies  funiished  destitute  Gros  Ventres  Indians  in 
September,  1879 ;  and  $949.69  for  subsistence  supplies  furnished  desti- 
tute Piegan  Indians  iu  March,  April  and  May,  1880.  The  remainder  of 
the  supplies  not  paid  for  was  issued  to  Indian  prisoners. 
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The  issues  to  Sioux  lodian  prisoners  at  Fort  Keogb  from  April  to  June, 
1880,  both  inclusive,  were  made  with  the  approval  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  War,  upon  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretaiy  of  the  Inte- 
rior, that  the  Sioux  from  the  British  Possessions  on  this  side  of  the  line 
should  be  permitted  to  surrender  ta  the  military  authorities  at  the  vari- 
ous posts  in  Dakota  and  elsewhere;  that  they  should  be  fed  until  such 
time  as  other  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  maintenance. 

The  authority  of  Sie  Secretary  of  War  for  such  issues  did  not  look  to 
the  continued  subsistence  of  these  Indians  by  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, but  that  arrangements  should  be  made  during  the  then  session  of 
Cou^ss  to  enable  the  proper  department  to  feed  them ;  and  I  am  of  the 
opiniou  that  the  issues  should  now  be  discontinued  and  the  Indians 
turned  over  to  the  Indian  Department  to  be  fed. 

The  value  of  the  stores  issued  to  Iiulian  prisoners  of  war  during  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  not  included  in  above  detailed  statement, 
was  $1,517.03. 

Tiie  value  of  the  stores  issued  to  friendly  and  destitute  Indians  visit- 
ing iwsts  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  $3,578.86. 

ILLUMINANTS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Tlje  issues  of  oil  for  exterior  illumination  at  the  various  posts  under 
the  ])rovisions  of  General  Orders  No.  17,  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  series  of  1870,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jane  30, 1880,  amount  to  7,348  gallons. 

The  amount  expended  at  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  for  gas  for  above 
puri>oses  was  $356.95.    . 

Issues  of  oil  and  candles  for  lighting  evening  schools^post  libraries, 
resuling  rooms,  andchai>els  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  par. 
13,  General  Orders  No.  24,  and  par.  2,  General  Orders  No.  84,  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Oflice,  series  of  1878,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  to  the  extent  of  1,037J  gallons  of  oil 
and  14,732  pounds  of  candles. 

An  expenditure  of  $41  has  also  been  made  for  gas  for  above  purposes 
at  Colambus  Barracks,  Ohio. 

In  my  last  annual  report  1  stated,  "It  is  understood  that  the  board'* 
(which  had  been  convened  in  accordance  with  my  recommendations)  "is 
making  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  referred  to,  and  I 
trust  that  the  result  will  be  reached,  at  an  early  date,  of  lighting  oom- 
paoy  quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  end  sought  by  me  in 
making  my  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a  boaKl." 

The  board  on  the  20th  of  November,  1870,' submitted  a  report  recom- 
mending "that  kerosene  with  a  flash  point  of  not  less  than  1350F.  •  •  • 
l«e  adopted  for  purpose  of  general  illumination  in  the  Army,"  and  "that 
the  Subsistence  Department  furnish  the  oil,  lamps,  lanterns,  &c.,  requisite 
for  the  light  recommended." 

This  report  was  received  at  this  office  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Quartennasber-Genei-al  of  the  Array,  that  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment sliould  furnish  the  lamps,  &c.,  and  the  Subsistence  Department 
the  kerosene  oil. 

On  tbe  17th  of  Jidy,  1880,  the  report  and  accompanying  papers  were 
n*'  inie<i  by  me  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  with  a  report  from 
Ti  hich  tbe  following  is  an  extract : 

I  ha've  retained  the  report  and  papers  with  a  view  of  ascertainin<y  whether  ifc  would 
i*-  eoniftiiftteut  with  a  du«^  repjanl  to  economy  and  prop<'i'  care  of  suhslHtciicc  .supplies  ftir 
lie  to  recommeod  that  kerosene  oil  be  furnished  by  the  Subtiisteuce  Department,  if  it 

26  Ab 
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should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  general  illumiuation  in  the  Anny  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  boam,  which  recommendation  has  been  concurred  in  by  the 
Qaartermaster-deneral. 

With  this  view,  I  addressed  to  the  purchasing  commissaries  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  a  circular  letter  requesting  thom  to  ^^ascertain  and  report  to 
thisoffice,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  if  coal  oils  of  any  kind  are,  asarule,  kept  on  hand 
for  sale  by  the  large  dealers  in  groceries  in  those  cities ;  and,  if  they  are,  whether  or  not 
they  are  kept  in  same  building  or  room  or  transported  in  cars  or  other  vehicles  with 
ordinary  g^roceries;  if  any  are  so  kept  and  trans^iorted,  to  report  the  kinds  and  if  any 
of  them  are  odorless/' 

After  a  perusal  of  the  replies  aud  conferences  with  dealers  in  groceries,  I  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  recommending  that  kerosene  oil  shall  be  purchased  and  kept  on  hand  by 
the  Sabsistence  Department. 

I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  arrive  at  this  conclnsion,  as  I  had  desired  that  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  should  aid  in  afibrding  proper  illuminants  for  the  Army,  but  if  it 
should  be  decided  that  kerosene  oil  shall  bu  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  general  illumi- 
nation in  the  Army,  I  must  recommend  that  it  shall  not  be  purchased,  kept,  sold,  or 

issued  by  the  Subsistence  Department. 

•  •  *  •  «  «  • 

In  my  indorsement  (fourth),  of  May  8, 1879,  in  which  I  recommended  that  aboard  be 
convened  "  for  the  purpose  of  fully  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  subject  of  light- 
ing company  quarters  with  oil,"  I  stated  that  ^*no  product  of  coal-oil  which  I  Imve 
ever  seen  should  be  purchased  by  the  Subsistence  Department  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, for  the  reason  that  if  transported  or  stored  with  subsistence  supplies  some 
of  the  more  delicate  stores  will  become  impreguat^l  with  the  odor  and  taste  of  the 
oil ;  hence  I  do  not  think  any  experiments  should  be  -made  with  any  stFch  oil,  unless 
one  entirely  odorless  can  be  ijrocured ;  if  such  can  bo,  experiments  might  be  made." 

While  for  the  reasons  above  given  I  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  me 
to  recommend  that  kerosene  oil  should  be  purchased,  kept  on  hand,  or 
issued  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  as  I  have 
unofficially,  that  it  has  been  decided  that  it  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and  that  the  end  I  had  in  view  in  making 
my  recommendations  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  will  probably  be 
accomplished.  ♦ 

ISSUES  TO  DESTITUTE  CITIZENS. 

By  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  aud  House  of  Representatives, 
approved  May  4, 1880,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  send  four  thousand  rations  to  Macon,  Miss.,  for  the  use  of 
sufferers  made  destitute  by  the  pyclone  of  April  25.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
these  stores  of  the  value  of  $514.94  were  turned  over  by  Maj.  M.  P. 
Small,  commissary  of  subsistence,  in  Chicago,  111.,  to  the  quartermaster's 
department  in  that  city,  for  transportation  to  Robt.  C.  Petty,  H.  L.  In- 
graham,  M.  Hilburg,  the  relief  committee  in  that  city,  and  by  them 
duly  received  and  distributed. 

In  May,  1880,  bacon  and  corn-meal  to  the  value  of  $86.93  were  issued 
by  order  of  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  to  citizens  of 
Bracket,  Tex.,  left  destitute  by  a  storm  at  that  place.  This  issue  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

In  addition  to  the  above  issues,  3,022  rations  were  issued  to  destitute 
citizens  at  various  posts,  the  issues  being  as  a  rule  made  by  order  of 
post  commanders  upon  tneir  own  responsibility,  they  relying  upon  the 
circumstances  in  each  case  stated  in  the  order  for  the  issue,  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  approve  them ;  if  not  so  approved,  the  cost  of  the 
stores  are  charged  to  the  officer  ordering  the  issue. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  indicates 
the  views  of  the  War  Department  on  the  subject 

War  Department,  Adjutaxt-Gexkral*s  Office, 

IVashingtony  September  30,  1873. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  your  indorsements  of  the  '36th  ultimo  atul  7th  inatant,  forwarding 
coDimiiuieatiout)  from  the  couiniauding  otticvi-s  of  Forts  Gurlaud,  Colo.,  aud  McPher- 
80U,  Nebr.,  ou  the  subject  of  issuiug  rations  to  destitute  persoDS  at  frontier  posta,  I 
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have  the  honor  to  communicflio  for  the  information  and  <;ni(lauco  of  those  concerned 
the  following  "vieTvs  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Suhsistence,  which  are  approved 
hy  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  The  current  appropriations  for  the  Mihsisteuco  of  the  Army  are  so  closely  cnt  down 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  Army  that  there  iH  no  marj^^iu  for  the  exercise  of  liberality 
in  the  issue  of  subsistence  stores  to  Ihoeo  for  whom  lljere  is  no  provision  of  law. 

"All  such  applications  for  issues  must  of  necessity  be  declined,  except  in  those  over- 
ruling demands  of  hnmanity  where  starvation  or  extreme  sufleriag  bhall  move  the 
commanding  officer  to  assume  the  responsibility  to  make  limited  issues — he  trusting 
to  the  circumstances,  to  W.  fully  btated  in  his  order  for  the  issue,  that  the  Stcretary  of 
War  will  sustain  his  action.  It  is  j)ot  deemed  that  any  executive  authority  can,  in 
advance  of  occurrence  of  the  special  occasions  of  necessity,  properly  give  orders  for 
or  regulate  such  issues,  as  this  would  transcend  the  provisions  of  law." 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWXSEND, 

J  djti  ta  nt-G  en  era  L 
To  tho  CoMMAXDiXG  Gexekal, 

Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  ChicagOy  III, 

Issues  of  2,505  rations  have  been  made  to  citizen  imsoners  confined 
at  military'  posts. 

*^ACTING    COMMISSARIES  OF    SUBSISTENCE '^  AND    "ACTING  ASSISTANT 

COMMISSARIES  OF  SUBSISTENCE." 

The  organization  of  .the  Subsistence  Department  was  fixed  by  the 
sixteenth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  and  fix  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States,"  approved  July  28, 1866, 
and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  repealed  by  the  thirty-eighth  section. 

Among  the  laws  so  repealed  was  that  portion  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1821  (section  8),  which  authorized  as  many  assistant  commissaries  of 
sabsistence,  not  exceeding  50,  as  the  service  might  require,  to  be  taken 
from  the  lieutenants  of  the  line. 

The  appointment  of  officers  as  "assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence'' 
was  not  provided  for  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  and  no  law  has  since 
been  passed  authorizing  such  appointments. 

Section  1261  lievised  Statutes,  however,  which  fixes  the  pay  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  allows  to  an  "  acting  assistant  commissary  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  pay  of  his  rank,"  thus  granting  a  com- 
pensation to  an  ^'acting  assistant,"  while  an  "assistant"  commissary  is 
unknown  to  the  law.  "Acting  assistant  commissaries,"  indeed,  are  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  law,  except  in  section  1261  above  referred  to, 
under  which  officers  of  the  line,  &c.,  in  the  performance  of  subsistence 
duty  in  connection  with  troops,  have  been  allowed  the  $100  i>er  year. 

Tlie  Commissary-Genei-al  of  Subsistence,  in  his  annual  report  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1S67,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "it  is  very  desirable  that  this 
grade  of  subsistence  officers  (viz,  assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence) 
be  restored  to  the  service."  In  this  opinion  I  concur,  and  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  appoint  from  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  as  many  "  assistant  commis- 
aaries  of  subsistence  "as  the  service  may  require,  not  exceeding  50;  such 
officers,  while  performing  duty  as  assistant  commissaries  of  subsistence, 
to  be  paid  810  per  month,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  their  rank,  and  to 
hold  tLeir  appointments  until  canceled  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  by  their  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  it  be  pi-ovideil  by  law  that  where  there  is  no  assistant  cominissary 
at  any  garrisoned  post,  or  with  any  command,  the  commaniliug  officer 
thereof  may  detail  an  officer  to  act  as  assistant  conunissary  for  the  x>ost 
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or  command,  who,  if  a  lieutenaut,  sball  be  entitled,  while  i)erforming  said 
duty,  to  the  pay  of  an  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence;  and  that 
officers  making  such  details  shall  forthwith  report  them  to  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Subsistence. 

Compensation  for  performance  of  the  duty  of  assistant  commissaries 
is  thus  limited  to  lieutenants  by  my  recommendation,  because  if  allowed 
to  mounted  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain,  or  to  higher  grades,  the  aggi-e- 
gate  pa.t^of  such  individual  officers  would  exceed  that  of  the  individual 
officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department  of  corresponding  grades,  which, 
I  think,  should  not  be  allowed. 

COMMISSARY-SERGEANTS. 

The  number  of  commissary-serigeants  for  the  pay  of  whom  an  appro- 
priation was  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  but  147,  while  the 
number  authorized  by  law  is  "not  to  exceed  one  for  ejich  military  post 
or  place  of  deposit  of  subsistence  supplies."  In  the  api>ropriation  for 
the  current  year  the  number  for  whose  payment  appropriation  is  ma<le 
is  not  limited  by  special  appropriation,  only  by  the  general  proviso  that 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  shall  not  exceed  25,000.  This  I  consider 
preferable  to  limiting  the  number  .specially  by  appropriation,  as  the 
number  required  must  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

As  a  rule,  the  sergeants  in  service  have  performed  their  duties  with 
zeal,  ability,  and  honesty,  but  I  regret  to  state  tlmt  two  or  three  have 
improperly  disposed  of  some  of  the  subsistence  supplies  which  it  was 
their  duty  undev  the  law  to  receive  and  preserve  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Department. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  submitted  to  this  office  in 
the  cases  referred  to,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
losses  might  have  been  prevented  had  not  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  supplies  virtually  abdicated  their  duties  and  remitted  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissary-sergeants.  The  responsibility  for^uch  losses 
rests  with  the  officers  who  neglected  their  duties,  and  they  will  be  held 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  losses  resulting  from  such  neglect. 

While  by  General  Orders  !N"o.  115,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adju- 
tant-General's Office,  series  of  1879,  it  was  provided  that  "  commissary- 
sergeants  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  non-commissioned 
stall'  of  the  post,  and  will  rank  with  ordnance-sergeants  according  to 
the  date  of  their  warrants,"  from  reports  received  at  tliis  office  it  ap- 
pears that  quarters  are  not  assigned  to  them  in  accordance  with  their 
rank  and  the  importance  of  their  positions.  I  urgently  recommend  that 
an  order  be  issued  requiring  commanding  officers  to  assign  to  the  com- 
missary-sergeants at  their  posts  a]>propriate  quarters  and  in  accordance 
with  their  rank.  The  i)osition  of  commissary-sergeant  is  one  of  the  most 
important  held  by  enlisted  men  of  the  Axmy,  and  those  who  fill  the 
position  should  be  treated  with  the  consideration  which  their  rank  and 
the  importance  of  their  position  warrants  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
service  require. 

It  i:^  sometimes  found  that  enlisted  men  who  have  been  recommende<l 
for,  and  ai)pointed  to,  the  position  of  commissary-sergeant  are  not  suitetl 
for  the  position,  although  entirely  capable  of  i>erforming  the  duty  of 
sergeants  of  the  line,  from  which  they  have  been  promoted;  There  is 
no  authority  of  law  to  return  such  men  to  the  line,  and  they  must  remain 
in  their  positions  as  commissary-sergeants  until  the  expiration  of  their 
enlistment  or  be  discharged  the  ser\ice.  To  retain  them  in  service 
as  commissary-sergeants  is  not  just  to  the  government,  while  to  discharge 
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them  from  senice  before  the  expiration  of  tbeir  re-enlistment  is  hardly 
just  to  the  ser«:eant8.  I  thereloixi  recommeiul  the  passage  of  an  act 
anthorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missary-General, to  reduce  to  the  ranks  and  assign  to  companies  of  the 
line  such  commissary-sergeants  as  may  be  found  incapable  of  proi)erly 
performing  the  duties  of  commissary-sergeant,  but  whose  general  repu- 
tation as  to  character  and  qualifications  warrant  the  belief  that  they  are 
fitted  to  i)erform  the  duties  of  the  positions  from  which  they  were  ap- 
l>ointed,  viz,  "sergeants  of  the  line." 

ARMY  COOKING. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  "Manual 
for  Army  Cooks,''  compiled  from  the  report  of  a  boaitl  of  officers  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General  and  Commis- 
sary-General of  Subsistence,  by  Genernl  Orders  Xo.  117,  Headquarters 
of  the  Anny^  Adjutant-General's  Office,  series  of  1877,  have  been  printed, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  company  in  the  Anny.  This  mjinual  has  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
for  distribution  to  the  Army  and  militia  a  further  supply  of  the  manual. 

I  invite  tbeattention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  to  the  following 
extract  from  my  last  annual  report,  and  urgently  recommend  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  may  be  invited  to  the  subject,  as  one  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  both  in  an  economical  and  sanitary  point  of  view: 

ARMY  COOKS  AND  BAKERS. 


On  the  8th  of  November)  1876, 1  stated,  in  a  communication  to  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  War : 

**I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  would  be  materially  increased, 
and  desertions  lessened,  were  a  cook  enlisted  for  each  company  with  extra  pay,  say 
PL  in  excess  of  the  pay  of  a  private,  and  schools  for  the  instniction  of  cooks  estab- 
lished at  the  recruiting  depots  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  and  Columbus  Barracks, 
Ohio.'' 

In  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1876, 1  stated : 

''  I  a&o  think  that  bakers  should  be  specially  enlisted,  paid  extranluty  pay,  say  $4 
per  month,  and  assigned  to  posts  as  commissary-sergeants.  I  recommend  that  should 
schools  for  cooks  be  established  at  recruiting  depots,  bakers  should  also  be  instructed 
at  the  tame  schools.''  , 

I  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  to  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  following  extract  from  the  report^f  the  board  on  Army  cooking, 
convened  by  General  Orders  No.  117,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's 
Office,  series  of  1877 : 

**The  Army  needs  the  enlistment  of  men  who  have  an  apjtitude  for  cooking,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  their  education  in  the. economy  of  the  kitchen.    *    *    * 

"Extra  compensation  is  allowed  to  enlisted  men  when  on  duty  as  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, and  laborers  when  performing  such  work,  but  none  to  the  company  cook,  whose 
duty,  if  conscientiously  done,  is  the  most  onerous  performed  by  tlie  eulisted  men. 
Eight  hours  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  labor  of  the  extra-duty  men,  who  are  rated  and 
paid  as  such.  The  duties  of  the  competent  and  conscientious  company  cook  commence 
two  hours  before  reveille,  and  frequently  are  not  concluded  before  tattoo.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  the  clothes  of  a  company  cook  is  double  that  of  any  enlisted  man  in  the 
same  company,  yet  the  cook  receives  no  extra  compensation  therefor,  whilst  the  car- 
penter, blacksmith,  or  laborer  detailed  from  the  same  company  does. 

"An  important  aid  to  good  soldiering  is  good  cooking.  This  cannot  bo  obtaitied 
withont  good  cooks,  and  good  cooks  cannot  be  obtained  without  education  and  ade- 
quate compensation.  If  one  company  cook,  while  actually  performing  duty  as  such, 
wa«  allowed  50  per  cent,  advance  on  his  clothing  allowance,  and  a  monetary  compen- 
•atiou  of  30  per  cent,  per  day,  to  be  paid  either  from  the  Subsistence  Department  or  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  a  class  of  men  would  be  secured  to  the  Anny  who  would 
economically  use  the  ration,  cook  it  acceptably,  and  be  anxious  to  retain  his  position 
for  the  extra  compensation  it  brings,  whilst  at  present  he  is  only  glad  to  be  i-elieved 
from  kitchen  duty  for  lighter  work.'' 
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I  respectfully  urrjo.  tlic  Secretary  of  War  to  invite  the  attention  of  Con^^ss  to  this 
„nbjrc't>  Tielioviii«^  the  subject  one  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connection  with  the 
Loalth,  comfort,  ami  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 

In  connection  with  tlie  snbject  of  Army  cooking,  it  is  suggested  that 
at  the  annual  eucanipmenty  of  the  State  militia  it  would  be  well  if  the 
troops  were  furnished  with  the  Army  ration  by  the  States,  and  it  cooked 
for  the  companies  by  men  detailed  from  the  companies  for  the  purpose^ 
This  might  be  done  by  the  assistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  Army 
cooks  from  the  Army  cooking  schools,  should  such  be  established  and 
the  State  authorities  so  desire. 

The  importance  to  volunteers  of  a  knowledge  of  cooking  tlie  Army 
ration^and  accustoming  themselves  to  its  use,  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  with  volunteers  during  their  first  service 
in  the  field. 

At  some  if  not  all  the  encampments  of  State  militia  the  food  of  the 
troops  is  furnished  by  caterers  specially  employed  for  the  purpose ;  any 
articles  of  diet  are  allowed,  and  the  cost  in  some  cases  is  stated  to  have 
been  §1.50  per  day,  while  the  cost  of  the  Army  ration  is  less  than  20 
cents.  Disregarding,  however,  the  cost  of  the  food,  I  consider  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  that  militia  in  camps  of  instniction  should  learn 
what  the  Army  ration  is,  and  how  it  should  be  cooked  and  served,  espec- 
ially in  the  field. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  RECRUITING  PARTIES  AND  RECRUITS. 

Accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  show  a  disburse- 
ment of  $24,012.11  for  the  subsistence  of  recruiting  parties  and  recruits  j 
the  number  of  rations  paid  for  being  51,325,  and  the  average  cost  per 
ration  47.953  cents. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  RETURNS. 

There  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1880,  from 
468  officers  performing  duty  in  the  Subsistence  Department.,  the  follow- 
ing accounts  and  returns,  viz: 

Accounts-cnrrent 2,607 

Retnnis  of  provisions 2,246 

Returns  of  commissary  property i 856 

Total  received ! 5,709 

During  the  same  period  there  were  examined  in  this  oflice,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Third  Auditor  (tlio  returns  for  file  and  the  accounts  cur- 
rent for  final  settlement),  the  following: 

Acconnis-current 2,  GO?  accoinpanied  by  34, 205  vouchers. 

Retnnis  of  provisions 2, 150  accoiupanie^  l»y  29,  OH(i  vouchers. 

Returns  of  commissary  property 842  accompanied  by    2, 5:^  vouchers. 

Total 5, 4l>9  accomi)anied  by  65, 828  vouchers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  returns  ot  official  postage-stamps  to  the 
number  of  714,  accomi)anied  by  2,335  vouchers,  have  been  examined 
and  filed. 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  clerical  force  in  the  accounts  and 
returns  branch  of  this  office  will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
above. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  thei^e  were  4,774  letters  written  and 
1,121  referred  by  endorsement,  and  Oil  papers  copied. 


« 
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CLAIMS. 

I 

Ad  of  July  4, 1804  (Section  300  Bj  Revised  Statutes). — At  the  com-  I 

mencement  of  the  fiscal  year  eljdinff  June  30,  1880,  there  were  on  file  in 
this  office,  awaiting  examination,  1,006  claims  under  the  third  section  of 
^e  act  of  July  4, 1804,  and  the  acts  and  joint  resolutions  supplement- 
•ary  to  said  act,  and  during  the  year  1,134  more  were  received,  making 
in  all  2,200  to  be  acted  upon.  Formal  decisions  were  rendered  during 
this  period  in  89  cases  of  this  class  of  claims.  Of  these  45,  amounting  to 
♦9,453.72,  were  allowed  and  recommended  to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment,  and  44,  amounting  to  $39,619.19,  were  rejected. 
The  number  decided  embraced  22  cases  reexamined  upon  additional 
evidence,  of  which  13  were  allowed  and  9  again  rejected. 

Joint  resolution  of  July  25,  1866,  and  third  section  of  act  oj  March 
2, 1867. — At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  on  file  in 
^is  office  1,631  claims  for  commutation  of  rations  to  Union  soldiers 
whUe  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  during  the  year  1,998  claims  were 
received^  making  a  total  of  3,529  claims  of  this  class  for  examination. 
Of  ^ese  1,341  were  not  reached  for  examination ;  1,303  were  partially 
examined ;  885  examined  and  decided,  of  which  629  were  rejected,  and 
256,  amounting  to  $8,789.13,  were  allowed  and  recommended  to  the 
Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  payment. 

Miscellaneous  claims. — In  addition  to  claims  under  the  above  men- 
tioned special  acts  of  Congi^ess,  389  miscellaneous  claims,  amounting  to 
♦15,181..*55,  were  received  during  the  year,  ol'  which  73,  amounting  to 
♦3,856.73,  were  recommended  for  payment ;  79,  amounting  to  $5,279.78, 
were  rejects ;  180,  amounting  to  $2,868.27,  were  partially  examined,  and 
57,  amounting  to  $2,405.24  (estimated),  were  not  reached  for  examination. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  405  old  claims  were  on  hand  for 
examination,  of  which  70  cases  were  completed  and  allowed  in  the  sum 
of  $1,763.03,  and  20,  amounting  to  $396.39,  rejectecL  Of  rejected  (old) 
claims  of  this  class,  20  were  re-examined  upon  additional  evidence,  10  of 
which,  amounting,  to  $369.50  were  allowed,  and  10,  amounting  to  $213.62^ 
again  rejected. 

Letters  and  indorsements. — Tu  connection  with  the  three  classes  of 
claims  above  mentioned,  besides  making  briefs  of  the  evidence  and  ex- 
tended examinations  of  official  records  and  reports,  7,213  letters  and  in- 
dorsements were  written. 

The  further  presentation  of  claims  under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864  (sec. 
300  B,  Eev.  Stat.),  after  January  1,  1880,  was  barred  by  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of' March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.,  650).  The  wisdom  of  this 
legislation,  alter  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period  since  the  war,  cannot  be 
questioned.  Some  fui-ther  legislation  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of 
tiie  pending  claims  of  this  class  now  seems  nece^ary,  by  operation  of 
which  the  right  of  claimants  to  a  rehearing  of  their  cases  in  this  office 
shall  at  some  time  cease  and  be  determined.  There  is  at  present  no 
limitation,  either  by  law  or  regulations,  which  hinders  or  estops  claim- 
ants firom  pressing  upon  the  Commissary-General,  upon  the  strength  of 
new  papers  flle<l  for  the  puq^ose,  or  upon  the  probative  force  of  old 
ones,  the  reconsideration  of  claims,  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  they  may 
be  unfavorably  decided  by  himself  or  may  have  been  disallowed  by  his 
predecessors.  Existing  laws  do  not  empower  him  to  terminate  further 
proceedings  in  claims  which,  after  reasonable  opportunities  given  to 
claimants,  and  careful  examination  by  him,  are  not  found  to  merit  his 
leeommendatiou  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  settle- 
meiiti 
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I,  therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that,  if  the  examination  of  this 
class  of  claims  is  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  Subsistence,  Congress  may  be  requested  either  to  set  some  future 
day  for  the  termination  of  all  action  by  this  office  on  claims  of  this  class 
or  to  provide  by  law  that  no  claim  under  section  300  B,  Ilevised  Stat- 
utes, shall  be  taken  up  for  formal  examination  by  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  Subsistence  until  after  notice  from  claimant  that  the  same  is 
ready  for  such  examination,  or,  if  such  notice  is  not  received,  the  giving 
of  sixty  days'  notice  to  claimants  by  the  Commissary-General,  and  that 
upon  being  once  formally  examined,  and  disallowed  by  the  Commissary- 
General,  after  notice,  such  claim  shall  not  again  be  opened  or  heard  by 
him. 

Touching  the  general  subject  of  this  class  of  claims,  however,  I  hereby 
renew  my  recommendation  that  their  examination  may  be  transfeiTed 
to  some  other  tribunal  to  be  established  for  the  purpose.  As  stated  in 
my  annual  report  for  1876 — 

Tbe  task  originaUy  very  clifificult,  of  iuvestijratinj^f  aud  deciding  th(»8e  cases  with 
equity  and  justice  becomes  daily  more  so  from  Ibe  passiuj;  away  by  deatbs  and  ro- 
njovals,  aud  from  tbe  iuiperfect  memories,  after  Ja]>se  of  so  long  a  period,  of  so  many 
officers  aud  otbers  alleged  to  have  taken  or  received  tbe  stores  or  to  have  knowled^ 
of  tbem,  •  »  *  wbile  these  very  difficulties  but  add  security,  if  not  increased 
facilities,  to  tbe  prosecution  of  fraudulent  claims,  *  »  *  and  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  tbem  renuircs  more  time  and  attention  than  the  Comraissary-Gorieral  is  able  to 
give  tbem,  •witbout  neglecting  otber  antl,  in  my  opiniou,  more  important  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Subsistence  Department,  aud  he  should  be  relieved  from  this  duty. 

OLEBICAL  AND  OTHER  FORCE  IN  THE    OFFICE  OF  THE  C03IMISSARY- 

GENERAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  office,  in  addition  to  the  clerks,  as- 
sistant messenger,  laborers,  and  watchmen,  specially  provided  l)y  law, 
five  enlisted  men  as  clerks,  one  assistant  messenger,  and  one  laborer. 
The  exi)erience  of  the  i>ast  three  years  has  demonstrated  that  this  force 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  I  deem  it 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  through  him  the  attention  of  Congress,  to  the  matter,  and 
to  urge  a  reorganization  and  temporary  increase  of  the  force. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  2,607  accounts-current  and  2,240  returns  of 
provisions  were  received  at  this  oflice,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
examine  for  settlement  more  than  2,507  of  the  former  and  2,150  of  tlie 
latter.  At  the  rate  at  w^hich  it  has  been  found  practicable,  for  the  ])ast 
three  years,  to  examine  the  claims  presented  under  the  act  of  July  4, 
1864,  the  examination  of  those  now  on  tile,  conducted  in  connection  with 
other  classes  of  claims  and  the  ordinary  current  work  of  that  branch, 
canujot,  with  the  clerical  force  now  available,  be  completed  much  before 
the  end  of  the  preseift  century. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  recommend  that  Congress  may  be  ur- 
gently requested  to  allow  for  this  office  the  following  number  and  gi^acle 
of  employes,  in  lieu  of  the  numbers  and  grades  now  authorized  and  em- 
ployed, viz :  One  chief  clerk  ;  2  clerks  class  4;  4  clerks  class  3 ;  5  clerks 
chiss  2;  12  clerks  class  1 ;  5  clerks  class  $1,000  (temi)orar>') ;  1  messen- 
ger ;  1  assistant  messenger ;  2  watchmen ;  2  laborers.  This  force  is  al>- 
solutely  required  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office,  the  five 
tempoi-ai'y  clerks  at  $1,000  being  requirecl  in  connection  with  the  exam- 
ination of  claims  (now  greatly  in  arrears),  and  to  be  retained  only  until 
such  time  as  those  claims  are  so  far  reduced  in  number  a^  to  be  within 
the  capacity  of  the  regular  force. 
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This  reorganization  of  office  personnel  contemplates  the  divscontinnauee 
of  the  use  of  enliste<l  men  as  now  resorteil  to.  I  believe  that  the  neces- 
sary force  should  all  be  civilians,  and  that  no  part  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  supi>ort  of  the  Army  should  be  devoted  to  the  i)ayment  of  en- 
lists men  for  the  performance  of  duties  that  are  wholly  of  a  civil 
nature. 

Justice  to  officers  whose  accounts  and  to  claimants  whose  claims  are 
to  be  examined  imperatively  demands  that  the  clerical  force  in  this  of- 
fice should  be  increased.  The  importance  of  the  duties,  the  amount  of 
labor  i>erformed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay  now  allowed  render  it  an 
act  of  duty  upon  my  part  to  recommend,  as  I  have  done  above,  that  the 
derical  force  i>ermanently  authorized  shall  be  the  same  in  numbers  and 
compensation  as  was  tix^  in  1874,  and  continued  in  1875  and  1876. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1880,  Capt  Charles  McClure,  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, was,  upon  my  recommendation,  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  proceed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
Millers'  International  Exhibition,  and  carefully  examining  the  flour  and 
mills  on  exhibition,  and  ascertaining  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
flour  in  all  its  details,  so  far  as  they  were  shown,  and  to  make  a  detailed 
report  of  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the  Commissary-Greneral  of 
Subsistence.  The  duty  thus  devolved  upon  Captain  ]\IcClure  was  sat- 
isfectorOy  i)erformed,  and  a  detailed  report  of  his  observations  submit- 
ted to  Uiis  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  MACFEELY, 
Commissary-Oeneral  of  SubsUtence. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  War. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL. 

War  Department, 
Surgeon-General's  Office, 
WashingtoHj  October  1,  ISSO. 

^^•.  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  finances 
and  geLj^l  transactions  of  the  Medical  Department  of  thib  Army  for 
the  fisca^^ar  ending  June  30, 1880 : 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


artificial 

tion^ 

lor  arms,  295; 


MEDICAL  AND   HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES. 


The  total  am^^  expended  during  the  fiscal  vear  for  medical  aud 
hospital  suppiit|^Q^  ^ag  $120,902.05,  while  the  cost  of  the  medical 

and  .f.^P^^^^^^^s  actually  issued  during  the  vear  was  8175,684.02. 
It  will  tnus  ue  b  ^^^^  ^,^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Medical 

Department  naa  ^^^^  ^  surplus  stock  of  certain  supplies  left  over 
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from  the  war,  the  amount  appropriated  by  act  of  June  23, 1879,  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  old  stock  of  supplies  referred  to  has  become  comparatively  ex- 
hausted, and  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  my  opinion  an  appro- 
priation of  8250,000  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S2,  for  the  purchase  of  med- 
ical and  hospital  supplies,  for  expenses  of  purveying  depdts,  for  pay  of 
emplo3'^s,  for  pay  of  private  physicians  and  nurses  employed  in  emer- 
gencies at  posts  or  stations  (for  which  no  other  provision  is  made)  and 
for  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Medical  Department. 

HEALTH    OF    THE    ARMY    DURING   THE    FISCAL   YEAR   ENDING  JUNK 

30, 1880. 

The  monthly  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  received  at  this  office  up  to 
September  15,  represent  an  average  mean  strength  of  22,100  white,  and 
2,368  colored,  tix)ops. 

Among  the  white  troops  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  kinds  re- 
ported as  taken  on  the  sick  list  was  39,111,  being  at  the  rate  of  1,770 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength.         • 

Of  this  number,  33,502,  or  1,519  per  1,000  of  strength,  were  taken  on 
sick  report  for  disease,  and  5,549,  or  251  per  1,0W)  of  strength,  for 
wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries  of  all  kinds. 

The  average  number  constantly  on  sick  report  during  the  year  was 
986,  or  45  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  these,  767,  or  35  per  1,000  of 
strength,  were  constantly  under  treatment  for  disease,  and  219,  or  10 
X)er  1,000  of  strength,  for  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  reported  among  the  white 
troops  was  219,  or  10  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.    Of  these,  12^,  or  f 
per  1,000  of  strength,  died  of  disease,  and  93,  or  4  per  1,000  of  strength 
of  wounds,  accidents  and  injuries. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  cases  treated  was  P 
179. 

The  total  number  of  white  soldiers  reported  to  have  been  discha^^^ 
the  service  on  "surgeon's  certificate  of  disability''  was  734,  or  3P®^ 
1,000  of  mean  strength. 

Among  the  colored  troops  the  total  number  of  cases  of  all  ki-^^' 
ported  was  4,052,  or  1,711  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  thes^'^^^> 
or  1,512  i)er  1,000  of  strength,  were  cases  of  disease,  and  471,  or'^  P^^ 
1,000  of  strength,  were  wounds,  accidents,  and  injuries.  ^^ 

The  average  number  constantly  on  sick  report  was  89,  or  37^  1?000 
of  strength  ;  of  whom  72,  or  30  per  1,000  of  strength,  were  ut^  treat- 
ment for  disease,  and  17,  or  7  per  1,000  of  strength,  for  wo"^  ^^^' 
dents  and  injuries. 

The  tofal  number  of  deaths  of  colored  soldiers  reported  frc*"  causes 
was  4G,  or  19  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  these,  21,  c  P^^  ^>^ 
of  strength,  died  of  disease,  and  25,  or  10  per  1,000  o^'^^^Sth,  of 
wounds,  accidents  and  injuries. 

The  proi>ortion  of  deatlis  from  all  causes  to  cases  treat ^-?®  |  to  88. 

The  total  number  of  colored  soldiers  reported  to  have  H  discharged 
on  "  surgeon's  certiEcate  of  disability  "  was  58,  or  24  pg^^""  ^^  "^^an 
strength. 

WORK  PERFORMED  IN  THE  RECORD  AND  PENSl^^^^^^^^' 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  yeaiA  ^^^^^  "3  ^^^^ 
division  Ijegan  to  fall  into  arrears,  in  consequence  of  ^^^i'c*^se  m  the 
number  of  demands  for  information,  due  to  the  opei,^  ^^  ^"^  ^*  ^^ 
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(k)ngTev<?s,  approved  January  25,  1870,  pfrantin^  arrears  of  pensions,  &c, 
I  called  attention  to  this  siibjett  in  my  last  annual  repiu't,  and  urgently 
represented  the  neeessity  of  an  increase  in  the  numberofcUnks  author- 
ized by  law.  This  recommendation  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress; but  as  the  act  by  which  tlie  ad<litional  clerks  were  authoinzed  did 
Dot  become  a  law  until  the  lOth  of  March,  1880,  the  increase  in  thoiuim- 
berof  cases  reported  upon  during  the  liscal  year  eudiug  June  30,  1880, 
xras  of  course  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  will  be  during  the  year  now 
progressing. 

As  anticipated,  the  number  of  new  official  demands  made  during  the 
ftscal  yeaar  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  de- 
ceased soldiers  and  the  hospital  record  of  invalids  proved  very  much 
larger  than  during  previous  years.  The  average  number  of  such  de- 
mands during  the  previous  ten  years  had  been  20,580  annujiUy ;  the 
nninber  during  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30,  1870,  was  22,339, 
while  the  nnmber  during  the  liscal  year  terminating  June  30,  1880,  was 
39JM1,  being  an  increase  of  70  i>er  cent,  over  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  of  91  per  cent,  over  the  annual  average  for  the  previous  ten  years. 

Of  this  large  number  of  new  cases  30,805  were  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  2,138  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  and  208 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  Besides  these  new  cases  there  were,  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  4,000  cases  remaining*  unanswered, 
making  a  total  number  of  43,241  cases  to  be  searched  during  the  year. 

Search  was  made  and  replies  furnished  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
36,277  of  these  cases,  viz:  33,569  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
2,497  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  and  211  to  mLscellaneous  in- 
quirers. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  the  number  of  cases  remaining  on  hand  un- 
answered was  6,964.  With  the  clerical  force  at  present  engaged  upon 
this  work  the  number  of  cases  that  can  be  disposed  of  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  of  course  be  considerably  larger  than  during  the 
year  just  terminated,  but,  xs  the  number  of  new  demands  continues  un- 
diminished,  I  would  recommend  that  the  present  clerical  force  be  con- 
tinaed  unchanged  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Besides  the  work  of  searching,  a  certain  amount  of  necessary'  cprrent 
record  work  is  annually  performed  in  this  division.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year2,5W  monthly  rejwrts  of  sick  and  wounded  have  Ix-en  received 
from  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  various  i>osts  and  stations. 
Ibese  have  been  examined,  consolidates!  on  statistical  sheets  for  use, 
and  the  deaths  and  discharges  en  teretl  in  the  appropriate  alpliabetical  reg- 
isters. Nine  hnmlred  and  thirty-five  monthl}-  meteorological  n*\)ortH  were 
receiTe<l  from  medical  ofiicers,  which  have  been  transmit te<l  to  the  Chief 
Signal  Oflicer  of  the  Army  for  his  use,  and  047  rejwrts  of  the  medical 
examination  of  refruitH  were  received  and  file<l,  it  not  l)eing  iK)ssible,  in 
view  of  the  present  demands  ujKin  the  clerical  force  of  the  division,  to 
midertake  Xhdx  discussion  at  the  i)resent  time. 

DIVISIOX  OF  SrUGICAL  RECOEDS. 

The  exauDination  of  the  ?iir;:iral  rer>orts  of  the  meslical  ofiicers*  of  the 
Army,  tbe  tabalalion  of  the  data  'ontainwl  thei-ein.  the  continuation  of 
the  Miigkal  fwrtion  of  the  31<*<li<-.d  and  Sur;:ical  iIi>tor\-  of  the  War, 
and  the  p^blieation  of  tbf  h>:of  ^ lie  >j>f»':i mens  in  theanutomi/'al  section 
of  tlie  Uniteil  States  Anijy  3b-<I:<al  3Iu>eunu  Lave  fonn^nl  the  princi- 
pri  port  of  the  work  in  thi-  tllv>:..n  of  the  Sun:*'on  (ienend's  Oflice. 

In  Class  V  of  the  monthly  lexK^rti  of  the  sick  and  wounded  for  the 
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fiscal  year  eiuliiig  June  30, 1880,  are  reeoixled  6,020  causes  of  wounds,  ac- 
cidents and  injuries  in  a  mean  strengtk  of  the  Army  of  24,468  men. 
One  hundred  and  eighteen  deaths  were  occasioned  by  wounds  received 
in  action  or  from  other  violent  causes,  a  inoportiou  of  4.8  per  1.000  of 
mean  strength. 

Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  tliirt} -four  official  reports  of  medical 
officers  in  charge  of  post  hosi)itals  or  with  detachments  of  troops  or 
expeditions  against  hostile  Indians  were  received.  Sixteen  hundred 
were  regular  quarterly  reports,  83  were  special  reports,  21  were  reports 
of  casualties,  and  2,430  were  reports  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Casualties  of  17  engagements  with  hostile  Indians  were  reported 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. — 1.  At  Beaver  Creek,  Mon- 
tana, July  17,  1879,  the  advance  guard  of  Col.  N.  A.  Miles's  command, 
under  Lieut.  William  P.  Clark,  Second  Cavalry,  had  an  engagement 
with  Sioux  Indians.  Assist.  Surg.  A.  C.  Girard  reported  3  scouts 
killed,  and  1  scout  and  2  men  of  the  Second  Cavalry  wounded.  2.  Act- 
ing Assist.  Surg.  P.  Brummund  reported  a  corporal  and  a  private  of  the 
Tenth  Cavalry  wounded  in  a  skirmish  between  United  States  troops 
under  Capt.  M.  L.  Courtney,  Twenty-tiffch  Infantry,  and  a  band  of  In- 
dians at  Salt  Lake,  Texas,  twenty  miles  southwest  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains,  July  25, 1879.  3.  An  expedition  under  Lieut.  H.  Catley, 
Second  Infantry,  was  attacked  by  Indians  at  Big  Creek,  Idaho,  July  29, 
1879.  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  E.  J.  Pring  reported  2  privates  of  the 
Second  Infantry  wounded.  4.  On  August  20,  1879,  another  engage- 
ment took  place  on  Big  Creek,  Idaho,  between  Indians  and  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops  under  Capt.  E.  F.  Bernard,  First  Cavalry. 
Assist.  Surg.  T.  E.  Wilcox  reports  that  a  private  of  the  Second  Infantry 
received  a  shot  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  femur.  Amputation 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  was  at  once  performed,  but  the  patient 
died  on  the  same  day,  August  20, 1879.  5.  On  September  5, 1879,  Com- 
panies C  and  G,  !Ninth  Cavalry,  under  command  of  Cant.  C.  D.  Beyer, 
left  Fort  Bayard,  New  Mexico,  on  a  scout  against  the  Apache  Indians. 
Acting  Assist.  Surg.  Lewis  Kenuon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition :  "  We  marched  in  a  southeastern  direction  until  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  when  we  came  up  to  Captain  Dawson,  Ninth  Cavalrj",  with 
Companies  A  and  B  engaged  and  nearly  surrounded  by  Indians,  near 
the  head  of  the  Rio  de  los  Animas.  One  wounded  man,  a  private,  was 
gallantly  brought  away  by  a  young  officer  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  Lieut. 
M.  W.  Day,  in  the  face  of  a  steady  fire  of  50  rifles.  During  the  retreat 
in  the  darkness  for  some  sixteen  miles,  the  wounded  were  carried 
astride  of  paek  mules,  each  one  led  by  a  soldier.  It  was  impossible  to 
adopt  any  other  method  less  painful.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  im- 
provise any  form  of  travois,  and  carrying  a  man  in  a  blanket  at  the  rate 
of  speed  we  found  necessary  was  excluded  from  consideration.''  The 
casualties  in  this  engagement  consisted  of  3  killed  and  2  wounded :  one 
of  the  latter  died  two  days  after  the  injury.  C.  An  expedition  com- 
manded by  Maj.  T.  T.  Thomburgh,  consisting  of  Comimnies  F  and  D, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  E,  Third  Cavalry,  and  Fourth  Infantry,  was  attacked  by 
Ute  Indians  at  the  crossing  of  Milk  River,  Colorado,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  south  of  Rawlins,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  White 
River  Agency,  September  29,  1879.  Tlie  fight  began  in  the  forenoon 
and  continued  until  dark.  The  reports  of  Surgeon  S.  M.  Horton,  Assist. 
Surg.  J.  r.  Kinibnll,  and  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  R.  B.  Grimes  give  the 
number  of  kiHed  tis  10,  and  of  wounded  as  33.  Among  the  killed  was 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  Major  Thornburgh,  and  among  the 
wounded  were  Capt.  J.  S.  Payne,  Lieut.  J.  V.  S.  Paddock,  and  Acting 
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Assist.  Surg.  R.  B.  Grimes.  The  troops  were  driven  back  to  the  wagon- 
traiu,  where  they  intrenched.  Protecte<l  by  hastily-constructed  rifle-pits, 
they  remained  besieged  until  October  6,  when  they  were  relieved  by 
Col.  W.  Merritt.  While  behind  the  intrenchments,  on  October  3,  1879, 
2  more  privates  were  wounded.  A  number  of  engagements  were  fought 
iu  New  Mexico  between  Victoria's  band  of  Apache  Indians  and  a  de- 
tachment consisting  of  companies  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Cavalry,  and 
Company  A,  Ai>ache  Scouts,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  A.  P.  Morrow, 
Nmth  Cavalry,  viz:  7.  On  September  30, 1879,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Cuchillo  Negro,  Assist.  Surg.  E.  E.  Smith  reports  2  jirivates  of  the 
Ninth  Cavalry  shot  through  the  brain  and  instantly  killed.  8.  On  Oc- 
tober 26  and  27,  at  Grozman  Mountain,  an  Apache  scout  was  wounded. 
Another  Apache  scout  and  a  private  of  Company  A,  Sixth  Cavalry,  re- 
ported missing  by  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  William  M.  Handy,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed.  9.  On  January  13,  1880,  Acting  Assist. 
Sorg.  W.  H.  Comegys  reported  an  engagement  on  the  Rio  Perche,  New 
Mexico,  in  which  1  sergeant  was  killed  and  1  Ai)ache  scout  wounded. 
10.  In  an  engagement  on  January  17, 1880,  in  the  San  Mateo  Mountains, 
New  Mexico,  two  scouts  were  wounded,*and  Lieut.  J.  H.  French,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  head ;  reported  by  Acting 
Assist.  Snrg.  W.  H.  Comegys.  11,  12.  The  same  official  gives  an  ac- 
count of  au  engagement  on  January  30, 1880,  in  the  Cai'vallo  Moun- 
tains, New  Mexico,  in  which  a  sergeant  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  was 
shgljtly  wounded,  and  of  an  engagement  on  the  side  of  the  San  Andreas 
Mountains,  New  Mexico,  on  February  3,  1880,  in  which  an  Apache 
scout  was  killed  and  4  privates  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  were  wounded. 
13.  In  Montana  Territory,  on  Pumpkin  Creek,  on  February  7, 1880,  a 
scooting  party  of  10  men  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  10  Indian  guides 
attacked  a  band  of  Sioux  supposed  to  belong  to  Sitting  Bull's  band. 
A.ssist  Surg.  A.  C.  Girard  reported  1  private  killed  and  another 
wounded.  14.  The  same  officer  reports  that  in  an  engagement  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Rosebud  Eiver,  Montana  Territory,  between  a  deta<5hment 
of  Indian  scouts  and  hostile  Sioux,  on  March  8, 1880,  2  scouts  were  in- 
stantly killed.  There  was  no  medical  officer  with  the  detachment  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement.  15.  A  severe  fight  occurred  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Ajid^s  Mountain,  New  Mexico,  on  April  6  and  7, 1880, 
between  ^lescalero  Apaches  and  a  portion  of  Col.  E.  Hatch's  command. 
A  captain  and  8  enlisted  men  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  were  rei)orted 
wounded  by  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  William  N.  Handy.  16.  On  April  1 
a  sergeant  of  the  Second  Cavalry  was  shot  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed  on  O'Fallon's  Creek,  Montana,  in  an  action  with  hostile 
Indians,  as  reported  by  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  T.  H.  Terry.  17.  Iu  a 
fight  with  Victoria's  band  on  Ash  Creek,  Arizona,  ^lay  7,  1880,  a  ser- 
geant of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  was  shot  through  the  body.  He  died  the 
same  night.    Reported  by  Acting  Assist.  Surg.  J.  L.  Ord. 

To  the  7,828  cases  of  injuries  and  operations  reported  in  the  Array  of 
the  United  States  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Circular  3,  in 
1871,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  have  l)een 
added,  during  the  past  year,  1,034  cases,  making  a  total  of  8,802  cases, 
viz :  2,499  injuries  of  the  head,  141  of  the  face,  65  of  the  neck,  616  of  the 
trunk,  1,576  of  the  upper  extremities,  1,050  of  the  lower  extremities; 
2,014  simple  fractures,  luxations  and  sprains,  and  901  injuries  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous nature. 

Surgical  statistics  of  the  war. — ^Through  correspondence  with  medical 
officers  of  the  civil  war,  from  reports  of  pension  examiners,  and  from 
sargical  journals  and  publications,  additional  data  were  obtained  in 
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3,808  cases  of  ii)  juries.  Searobes  amon^  tlic  records  of  the  Pension  Of- 
fice and  of  tbe  Kecord  and  Pension  Division  of  this  office  gave  further 
information  in  1,727  and  2,081  cases  respectively, 

PROPERTY  DIVISION. 

f 

Tbe  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  tbe  work  performed  in  the 
property  division  of  this  office  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1880: 

*  *  #  •  #  *  • 

Tbe  contributors  to  tbe  'Army  Medical  Museum  were  10  surgeons,  33 
assistant  surgeons,  8  acting  assistant  surgeons,  4  hospital  stewards,  S 
line  officers,  and  53  civil  practitioners. 

Tbe  number  of  visitors  registered  at  tbe  Army  Medical  Museum  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  34,111.  Seventy-six  nega- 
tives and  1,115  photographic  prints  of  surgical  subjects  were  made,  and 
147  of  the  latter  were  distributed  among  contributors  to  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum  and  to  the  surgical  records  of  this  division. 

Accurate  measurements  were  tJiken  of  143  human  crania  and  22 
human  skeletons. 

Tbe  number  of  specimens  in  tbe  anatomical  section  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum  having  materially  increased  since  tbe  publication  of  the 
Clieck  List  of  Preparations  and  Objects  in  the  Section  of  Human  Anatomy 
of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum  for  use  during  the  Interna^ 
tUmal  Exhibition  of  1876,  Washington,  1876^  31  skeletons,  519  crania^ 
and  10  preparations  of  a  miscellaneous  character  having  been  added,  a 
List  of  the  Specimens  in  the  Anatomical  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  itfw- 
seum,  8^,  pp.  194,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  curator  of 
the  Museum,  Surgeon  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  for  distribution  among 
the  medical  officers  of  tbe  Army,  and  anatomical  students  and  corre- 
spondents. 

Medical  and  Surgical  History — Third  Surgical  Volume.  Eighty- two 
drawings  on  wood  and  90  wood  engravings  for  the  Third  Surgical  Vol- 
ume were  prepared.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages  of  this  volume 
were  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Surgeon  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S. 
A.,  advancing  the  work  from  page  200  to  page  382  inclusive. 

LIBRAEY. 

About  2,500  volumes  and  3,500  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the 
library  duriug  tbe  past  year,  making  tbe  tot^U  number  about  51,500 
volumes,  and  57,000  i)amphlets. 

Tbe  work  upon  tbe  Index  Catalogue  has  been  steadily  carried  on  and 
the  stereotype  plates  of  Voluuie  I  were  completed  in  tbe  month  of  July, 
1880. 

An  edition  of  1,500  copies  of  this  volume  has  been  printoxl  and  dis- 
tributed, and  tbe  first  part  of  Vohime  II  is  just  going  to  the  pn>vSS, 

An  estimate  has  beeu  forwarded  for  printing  Volumes  III  and  IV  of 
tbe  Catalogue,  and  it  is  hoped  tbat  this  may  be  granted  in  order  that 
tbe  pi'ogress  of  tlie  work  may  not  be  interrupted. 

A  NEW  FIUE-PROOF  BUILDING  A  NEOESSITY  FOR  TIIK   ARMY  ItfEDICAL 

Ml'SHTM  AM)   LIBUAKV. 

I  would  rcspiTtlUiiy  iu\  ite  attention  to  tlio  over  crowdinl  and  unsafe 
condition  of  the  building  JS'os.  50D-11,  Tenth  street,  !N,  W.,  now  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Eecord  and  Pension  Division,  tlie  Division  of  Surgical  Rec- 
ords and  the  library  of  tbis  office,  as  Avell  as  by  the  Army  Medical 
Museum.  By  the  continued  growth  of  these  valuable  collections  the 
space  available  for  their  preservation  has  become  quite  inadequate  not 
merely  for  their  proper  display,  but  even  for  satisfactory  storage.  In 
the  building  now  occupied,  these  collections  are  continually  exi^osed  to 
the  danger  of  destruction  by  lire.  This  building  is  surrounded  by  in- 
flammable houses  and  sheds,  on  private  i>roperty  over  which  the  officer 
in  charge  can  of  course  exercise  no  control  whatever,  and  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  its  north  and  south  wings.  These  wings  are 
not  fire-proof,  and  although  the  main  building  is  provided  with  three 
fire-proof  floors,  its  roof  is  not  fire-proofl 

The  sad  experience  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  18G5,  and  of  the 
Patent  Office  in  1877,  has  demonstrated  that  the  perils  to  which  collec- 
tions pre.served  in  such  a  building  are  exposed  in  case  of  fire,  are  not 
materially  diminished  by  the  fire-proof  floors  beneath ;  but  in  both  the 
oases  referred  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  limited  to  the  upper 
story  by  the  substantial  character  of  the  walls  and  floors.  The  walls  of 
the  Tenth  street  building  are  not  only  weak,  but  much  out  of  plumb, 
80  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  destruction  by  fire  of  the  roof  would  not 
cmly  involve  the  whole  Museum  Collection  in  the  third  story,  but,  by 
the  fiekll  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  walls,  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  lower  stories,  including  the  library  and  the  records,  would 
resolt.  The  most  probable  source  of  danger  is  from  accidental  fire  in 
the  ac^oining  private  property.  Such  a  fire  actually  occurred  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  but  was  fortunately  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  em- 
ployes of  our  building  before  damage  was  done. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  an  appropriation  for  a  new  fire-proof 
building  adequate  for  the  present  needs  and  reasonable  future  expan- 
sion of  all.  the  collections  now  stored  in  the  unsafe  building  on  Tenth 
street.  Such  a  building  should  be  absolutely  fire-proof;  but  no  expen- 
diture for  mere  architectural  display  is  required.  I  find  on  inquiry  that 
a  suitable  structure  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  requirements  of  the  Army  as  to  medical  ofiicers  during  the  past 
year  have  been  as  follows : 

Number  of  permaneQfc  posts • 154 

Nomber  of  temporary  posts  aud  substatious 121 

Total 175 

Number  of  jniUtaiy  expeditious  in  the  Held  duiiug  tho  year 16 

These  expeditions  requireil  the  services  of  36  medical  ofiicers.  There 
were  also  110  medical  ofiicers  re]X)rted  to  this  oflice  as  having  been  on 
duty  with  scouting  partie.s  during  the  year. 

The  Army  Medical  Examining  Board  convened  in  New  York  City  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1877,  for  the  exaniination  of  assistant  surgeons  for 
promotion,  and  of  candidates  for  apix)intraeiit  in  the  me<lical  corps  of 
the  Army,  has  been  continueil  in  session  throughout  the  past  year,  and 
since  rendering  my  last  report  8  candidates  have  been  found  qualified 
and  approve<l  by  the  Boanl,  all  of  whom  have  been  duly  api>ointed  and 
commissioned  assistant  surgeons,  as  have  also  the  2  approved  candi- 
dates whose  names  had  not  been  submitted  for  appointment  at  date  of 
my  last  report. 
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The  following  is  a  reciipitulatioa  of  the  work  thus  tar  performed  by 

the  Army  Medical  Examining  Board  : 

* 

Number  of  assistant -surgeous  examined  for  promotion 35 

Number  of  camlidiitea  for  appointment  in  the  medical  corps  invited  to  ax>pear  for 

examination 185 

Number  of  candidates  found  qualified 21 

Number  of  caiulidates  rejected 40 

Number  of  candidates  who  withdrew  after  partial  examination 83 

Total  number  examined 144 

Number  of  candidates  who  failed  to  appear  for  examination 14 

Number  of  candidates  who  d^^clinetl  to  appear  for  examination 16 

Number  of  candidates  remaining  to  be  examineil 11 

Total  number  invited  but  not  examined 41 

At  the  date  of  ray  last  report  there  were  14  vacancies  in  the  medical 
cori>s — 2  in  the  grade  of  surgeon  and  12  in  the  grade  of  assistant  sur- 
geon. During  the  past  year  1  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  1  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  major,  and  2  assistant  surgeons  .have  died,  and  1 
assistant  surgeon  has  resigned ;  1  surgeon,  with  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel, has  been  promoted  to  colonel,  one  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major^ 
hiis  been  promoted  to  lieutenantrcolonel,  and  four  assistant  surgeons 
have  been  promoted  to  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  10  appoint- 
ments in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeon  have  been  made ;  leaving  at  the 
present  time  9  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  assistant  surgeon. 

There  are  at  present  14  medical  officers  on  sick  leave  of  absence,  5  of 
whom  have  been  incapacitated  for  active  service  and  recommendea  for 
retirement  by  Army  retiring  boards,  and  1  has  been  recommended  to 
be  brought  before  a  retiring  board  with  a  view  to  his  retirement  from 
active  service ;  4  are  on  ordinary  leave  of  absence  after  a  tour  of  duty 
on  the  remote  fi*ontier:  leaving  160  medical  officers  for  duty. 

The  medical  officers  who  have  died  during  the  past  year  are  a«  fol- 
16ws : 

Col.  William  J.  Sloan,  surgeon,  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  March  17, 1880, 
and  on  duty  as  medical  director  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  Dakota. 

Maj.  Jno.  F.  Randolph,  surgeon,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14, 1880. 

Capt.  Henry  J.  Phillips,  assistant  surgeon,  at  New  York  Citv,  N.  Y., 
October  10,  1879.  v 

Capt.  Augustus  A.  Yeomans,  assistant  surgeon,  at  Toronto,  Can.,  May 
19, 1880. 

Col.  William  J.  Sloan  entered  the  service  as  an  assistant  surgeon  July 
12,  1837,  was  promoted  to  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  December, 
20,  18o5,  and  became  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  June 
26, 1876,  and  colonel,  April  18,  1877.  He  was  ap])ointed  colonel  by 
brevet  on  March  13,  1865,  *'  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during 
the  war,"  and  brigadier- general  by  brevet  on  September  28,  1866,  "for 
meritorious  and  distinguished  service  at  several  military  posts  in  New 
York  Harbor,  where  cholera  prevailed."  He  served  in  Florida  from 
time  of  his  appointment  to  February,  1840 ;  in  Indian  Territory  to  Sep- 
tember, 1844;  in  Louisiana  to  August,  1849 ;  at  various  iK)sts  in  Florida 
to  September,  1853 ;  at  Newport  Barracks,  Ky.,  to  May ^856 ;  in  New 
Mexico  to  October,  1860 ;  at  Fort  Columbus,  New  Y^ork  Harbor,  and  in 
medical  director's  office,  New  Y'ork  City  to  June,  1862;  as  director  of 
transports  to  September,  1862 ;  medical  director,  Depaitmcnt  of  the 
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Northwest,  to  Febrnary,  1SG3 ;  in  medical  director's  office,  New  York 
City,  to  January,  18G5;  medical  director,  Department  of  the  Ea^t,  to 
October,  1866;  cliief  medical  officer,  New  York  City,  to  ISfay,  18C9,  med- 
ical director.  Department  of  the  South,  to  May,  1875 ;  and  as  medical 
director,  Deimrtnient  of  Dakota,  nntil  the  date  of  his  death.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks,  made  by  Bri^.  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Dakota,  in  a  general  order  announcing  the  death  of 
Surgeon  Sloan,  are  so  full  of  truth  and  pay  such  an  honorable  tiibute 
to  the  character  of  this  most  valuable  and  esteemed  officei',  that  I  repeat 
tiiem  now  as  conveying  the  real  feeling  entertained  by  all  who  knew 
well  Surgeon  William  J.  Sloan  : 

It  would  be  impossible,  witbin  tbe  limits  of  a  general-  order  to  do  justice  to  tbe 
serrices  and  to  tbe  professional  ability  of  an  officer  sucb  as  Snrgeon  Sloan  was.  Equally 
difficult  won  Id  it  be  to  do  justice  to  bis  character  as  a  man.  To  tbe  bigbest  concep- 
tion of  tbe  demands  of  duty  and  tbe  lofticvst  sense  of  bonor,  be  united  very  remark- 
able simplicity  and  directness  of  character  and  a  most  kindly  and  gentle  nature.  To 
great  clearness  antl  force  of  intellect  and  thorough  nmstery  of  his  profession,  be  added 
administrative  and  executive  ability  sucb  as  is  rarely  equale<l.  During  tbe  long  and 
distressing  iUness  that  preceded  bis  death,  bis  mind  retained  its  accustomed  vigor, 
and,  altbongb  struggling  with  disease,  be  continucil  till  tbe  day  preceding  bis  disso- 
lution to  discharge  every  duty  devolved  upon  him.  He  lived  without  an  enemy.  He 
died  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Maj.  John  F.  Randoljih  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  December 
24, 1855,  and  promoted  to  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  August  27, 
1862 ;  he  was  api)ointed  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet  March  13, 18G5, 
"  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war."  He  served  in 
Oregon  and  Oialifomia  from  time  of  entry  into  service  until  December, 
1862 ;  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  to  December,  1864 ;  medical  director, 
Department  of  the  IVIissouri,  to  August,  18(>5 ;  in  charge  of  marine  hos- 
pital. Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  August,  1806;  at  Fort  Wood,  New  York  Har- 
bor, to  April,  1868;  medical  director.  Fifth  Military  District,  to  August, 
1868;  medical  director.  Department  of  Louisiana,  attending  surgeon, 
headquarters  Department  of  Louisiana,  attending  surgeon,  New  Orleans, 
in  charge  of  medical  purveying  dep6t  in  New  Orleans,  and  medical 
director.  Department  of  the  Gulf,  to  July,  1872 ;  at  Omaha  Barracks, 
Nebr.,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  and  Camp  Robinson,  Nebr.,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1876 ;  at  Fort  Trumbull,"  Conn.,  to 'April,  1878,  when  he  was  granted 
«ck  leave  of  absence,  which  couthiued  to  be  his  status  until  date  of 
death. 

Capt.  Henry  J.  Phillips  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Fifty -third  and  One 
hundred  and  Second  New  York  Volunteers  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
hon,  and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Army  October  28, 1866. 
He  had  been  on  sick  leave  of  absence  for  four  years  prior  to  his  death. 

Capt.  Augustus  A.  Yeomans  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  May 
14, 1867,  and  had  been  on  sick  leave  for  nearly  one  year  prior  to  his 
desith. 

The  three  medical  officers  last  named  had  each  been  found  incapa- 
citate<l  for  active  service  by  Army  retiring  boards  and  recommentlcd 
fur  retirement. 

JOS.  K.  BARNES, 
Surgeon- Oeneral  United  States  Army, 

TIio  Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
27  Ab 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PAYIVIASTERGENERAL. 

Wab  Depaet:ment,  Paymaster-General's  Office, 

Washmf/tortj  October  9, 1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  transactioas 
of  the  Pay  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June^O, 
1880. 

Tabular  statements,  herewith  submitted,  show  in  detail  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  department  for  that  year,  summarily  stated  as  follows, 
viz: 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1880. 

Balance  in  hands  of  paymasters,  July  1,  1879 ^1,859,305  06 

Amount  received  from  the  Treasury 12,569,500  00 

Amount  receivetl  from  soldiers'  deposits - 477,174  44 

Amount  received  from  paymasters^  collections 426, 713  46 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 15,332,692  96 

Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Disbursements : 

To  Regular  Army 112,510,610  08 

To  Military  Academy 201,153  39 

To  Treasury  certificates  (volunteers,  freedmen,  &c. ) .  273, 028  58 

Total  disbursements 12,984,792  05 

Surplus  fuinls  deposited  in  the  Treasury 521, 849  30 

Paymasters'  collections  deposited  in  the  Treasury..  426, 713  46 

Balance  in  hands  of  paymasters,  Juuo  30, 1880 1, 399, 338  15 

Total  accounted  for 15,332,602  96 

The  amount  received  during  the  year  from  soldiers'  deposits  will  be 
seen  to  be  $477,174.44.  The  amount  received  for  the  previous  year  was 
$370,770.38;  an  increase  of  $100,400.06. 

General  Benjamin  Alvord,  my  predecessor,  was  retired  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1880,  and  I  was  commissioned  Paymaster-General  on  the  same 
day^  and  entered  on  duty  June  22,  1880. 

Having  so  late  in  the  fiscal  year  assumed  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment, I  must  speak  of  its  oi)erations  principally  from  the  records.  From 
these,  however,  I  may  confidently  report  that  all  its  recpiirements  have 
been  faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  Army  has  been  regularly  and 
promptly  paid  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  pay  to  officers  of 
the  Army  while  on  leave  of  absence. 

The  laws  in  reference  to  leaves  were  passed  severally  on  March  3, 
1863,  June  20,  1864,  May  8, 1874,  and  July  29, 1876.  The  two  latter  acts 
are  modifications  of  the  former.  Under  these  laws  an  otlicer  can  rec43ivo 
a  leaA'e  of  thirty  days  each  year — not  to  be  cumulated  more  than  four 
years — on  full  pay;  and  for  any  time  in  excess  of  that  he  is  reduced  to 
half  pay.  I  cannot  but  regard  the  operation  of  these  laws  as  harsh  and 
unjust  and  very  unequal.  A  very  large  i)roportion  of  the  officers  are 
stationed  at  remote  posts  in  the  West,  and  when  a  leave  is  obtained 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thirty  days  is  often  necessarily 
consumed  in  travel  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities — where  most  of  the 
officers  desire  to  go— and  in  returning  to  their  i)o^t8.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  time  they  are  reduced  to  half  pay,  and  this,  with  tlie  heavy 
expeuse  attending  the  journeys,  is  very  onerous  to  them. 
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It  is  considered  that  the  first  two  laws  above  cited  were  enacted  as 
Kar  me€L8nreSj  and  the  time  has  now  fully  come,'iu  my  jiidgmeut,  when 
they  should  bo  done  away  with.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that 
Congress  be  requested  at  the  approaching  session  to  repeal  them.  The 
extent  to  which  leaves  should  be  granted  may  be  safely  left  to  the  graded 
action  and  recomraeudatlou  of  the  department  and  divisiou  commanders 
smd  the  General  of  the  Army  and  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  law  now  limits  the  number  of  paymasters'  clerks  to  54.  It  has  re- 
peatedly happened  that,  in  consequence  of  special  duty  being  required  of 
a  paymaster,  as,  for  example,  the  payment  of  bounties,  &c..  one  clerk  is 
insufficient  for  the  prompt  performance  of  the  duty.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  number  be  increased  by  law  not  to  exceed  60,  the 
additional  or  extra  clerks  to  bo  employed  under  the  ^jpecial  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  each  case. 

I  api>end  the  report  of  Maj.  A.  B.  Carey,  paymaster,  under  whose  im- 
mediate charge  the  payment  of  bounty,  &c.,  duo  soldiers,  both  white 
and  colored)  has  been  made. 

The  law  governing  the  payment  to  colored  soldiers,  or  their  heirs,  re- 
qoires  the  placing  in  their  hands  the  amount  of  the  claim  in  current 
^nds,  and  involves  the  necessity  of  ixlentifying  claimants  before  pay- 
ment is  made.  To  ])rovide  for  the  expense  attending  these  i)ayments. 
therjd  was  appropriated  by  the  act  of  IMarch  3, 1870,  $4,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1879,  and  $10,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1880.  Of  the  first  amount,  $1,818.40  was  disbursed,  and  of  the  sec- 
ond, $0,580.58,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $5,595.02  on  June  30, 
1880. 

!No  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  meet 
the  expense  of  this  work  subsequent  to  June  30.  1880,  but  j payments  of 
this  class  have  been  continued  as  far  as  possiole.  As  this  work  will 
continue  until  the  claims  now  on  hand  are  disposed  of,  as  well  as  the 
current  settlements  by  the  accounting  oflicers  of  the  Treasury,  I  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  called  upon  to  render  available  the  unexpended 
balances,  above  referred  to,  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  payment  of 
Uiese  claims. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  W.  BROWN, 
Paymaster- General^  U.  S,  Army. 

The  Hon.  the  Secretary  op  War. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

War  Department,  Ordnance  Office, 

Washhif/toHj  October  1, 18S0. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  i)rincipal 
qteratious  of  the  Ordnance  l)ei»artment  during  the  fiscal  yearendcd  June 
30, 1880,  with  such  remarks  imd  recommendations  as  the  interests  of  this 
branch  of  the  military  service  seem  to  retpiire. 

The  fiscal  resources  and  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  to  tbo  credit  of  appropriations  on  June  30,  1879.    $224, 84S  45 
Amount  in  the  Treasury  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  appropiiatious  on 
Jime30,  lb7S) i.  3,086  94 
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Amount  in  government  depositories  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers 
and  others  on  June  30,  1879 $79,040  27 

Amount  of  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1880 1,464,500  00 

Amount  refunded  to  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  :M),  1880 18,461  37 

Gross  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  from 
Kales  to  ofiScers;  from  rents;  from  collections  from  troops  on  account  of 
losses  of,  or  damage  to,  ordnance  stores;  from  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  PaciGc  Railroad  Company;  from  exchange  of  powder;  from  sales 
of  condemned  stores;  and  from  all  other  sources  not  before  mentioned.      264, 008  68 

Total 2,053,945  71 

Amount  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  in- 
cluding expenses  attending  sales  of  condemned  stores,  exchange  of 
powder,  «fec I $1,597,742  33 

Amount  deposited  in  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June30, 1880, 
as  proceeds  of  sales  of  government  property 157,915  39 

Amount  lapsed  into  the  Treasury  from  the  appropriation  "Ordnance  ma- 
terial," under  act  of  March  3,  1875,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1880 75 

Amount  transferred  from  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880 52  36 

Amount  turned  i  nto  the  "  surplus  fund  "  on  June  30,  1880 539  21 

Amount  in  government  depositories  tq  the  credit  of  disbursing  officera 

and  others  on  June  30,  1880 13p,996  13 

Amount  in  the  Treasurv  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on 
June  30, 1880 ' 7,155  44 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  appro]»riatiou3  on  June  30, 1880.      154, 544  10 

Total 2,053,945  71 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ordnance  Depai^tment  are  fixed 
by  the  laws.  The  department  provides  arms  and  ordnance,  and  ordnance 
stores  for  our  seacoast  defense,  and  the  Kegular  Array  in  all  its  branches ; 
supplies  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  the  Marine  Cori)8  of  the  Navy, 
all  other  departments  of  the  government  when  necessary  to  protect  pub- 
lic money  and  property,  and  the  thirty  colleges  authorize<l  to  receive 
arms.  It  does  more,  its  province  is  to  determine  on  the  best,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  etlective  war  material  for  the  service,  and  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  regard  are  ever  present  and  never  ending.  The  product 
that  has  taken  years  of  study  and  trial  to  perfect  not  only  in  design,  but 
in  manufacture,  may  appear  to  the  user  so  simple  that  the  least  imper- 
fection will  insure  an  ailverse  judgment.  No  one  who  has  not  had  prac- 
tical experience  can  understand  or  realize  the  many  and  complicated 
conditions  that  accompany  the  use  of  explosives,  whether  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  heavy  gun  to  pierce  the  thickest  armor,  or  of  the  small  metallic 
cartridge  that  has  well  nigh  revolutionized  modern  methods  of  warfare. 
It  is  easier  to  criticise  the  completed  protluct  than  it  is  to  overcome  the 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  that  product.  I  am 
IHOud  to  say  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  the  performance  of  it3  very  varied  and  most  important  duties. 

STATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  officers  of  the  department  are  stationed  as  follows :  Two  at  the 
Ordnance  Office ;  twenty-six  at  the  Arsenals;  five  at  the  National  Ar- 
mory; two  at  the  i)0wder  depots ;  three  on  the  Ordnance  Board ;  two 
at  the  foundries ;  three  at  the  Agency  and  Proving  ground ;  seven  at 
the  headquarters  of  Departments  and  Oixlnance  depots ;  four  at  the  Mil- 
itary Academy ;  two  on  special  service  in  the  Interior  Department ;  one 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  two  on  sick  leave. 
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Daring  the  fiscal  year  three  oflScers  of  the  hue  have  been  transferred 
to  the  department,  after  examination,  as  required  by  law. 

Bock  Island  Arsenal. — ^The  construction  of  workshops  at  the  Kock 
Island  Arsenal  has  been  satisfactorily  prosecuted  under  the  skillfiil  and 
economical  management  of  Maj.  D.  W.  Flagler,  commanding,  and  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  that  arsenal  are  recommended. 

Benicia  Arsenal. — I  resi>ectfully  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a 
new  machine  shop  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal.  The  only  manufacturing 
establishment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  belonging  to  this  department  should 
be  provided  with  every  convenience  and  appliance  necessary  to  place  it 
on  a  working  basis.  That  coast  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  manu&rC- 
turing  iaeilities  at  arsenals  three  thousand  miles  distant,  but  should  be 
in  a  manner  self-sustaining. 

Powder  Depot — During  the  past  year  a  site  for  a  powder  depot  was 
selected  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  far  removed  from  closely-settled 
neighborhoods,  but  convenient  to  railroad  and  canal  transportation. 
The  site  has  been  purchased  and  steps  are  being  taken  by  Mtyor  Parker, 
commanding,  to  commence  the  erection  of  magazines,  and  continue  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  means  are  provided  by  Congress.  This  depot,  when 
storage  room  in  sufficient  quantity  has  been  provided,  will  relieve  the 
department  from  much  anxiety  and  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  stor- 
age and  preservation  of  gunpowder.  It  will  enable  us  to  remove  such 
a  dangerous  explosive  irom  the  vicinity  of  our  cities,  and,  in  preventing 
its  deterioration,  by  storing  in  well-constructed  magazines,  repay  the 
cost  of  its  establislunent  before  many  years. 

San  Antonio  Arsenal. — ^The  report  of  a  recent  inspection  of  the  San 
Antonio  Arsenal,  Texas,  by  one  of  our  ordnance  officers,  fuUy  justifies 
tiie  estimates*  submitted  for  that  arsenal.  The  additional  land  so  often 
recommended  should  be  purchased,  new  store-houses  and  quarters 
should  be  at  once  erected,  and  the  old  dilapidated  buildings  removed. 
In  the  long  series  of  years  during  which  that  arsenal  has  so  efficiently 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  only  ordinary  and  minor 
repairs  have  been  made  to  the  buildings,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
more  substantial  repairs  and  new  constructions  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sitj\  We  need  shops  and  more  storage  room,  and  the  appropriation  of 
money  estimated  for  is  earnestly  recommended. 

WatervUet  Arsenal. — At  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  all  work  has  been 
conducted  satisfactorily  to  the  department.  The  high  estimate  placed 
by  the  Army  and  militia  on  the  products  made  and  issued  at  that  arsenal 
are  due  to  the  great  experience  and  able  supervision  of  Col.  P.  V.  Hag- 
ner,  commanding. 

Ordnance  Depots. — ^The  ordnfince  depots  established  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Cheyenne,  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  San  Antonio  and 
Fort  Union  Arsenals,  on  the  frontier,  have  been  of  the  greatest  conve- 
nience in  si)eedily  and  thoroughly  supplying  the  trooi)s  in  the  respective 
departments. 

Frankford  Arsenal. — Frankford  Arsenal  still  continues  to  be  the  me- 
tallic cartridge  factory,  and  its  ammunition  is  without  a  superior,  judg- 
ing from  Army  reports.  It  has  for  some  time  been  my  intention  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  reloading  cartridge  as  an  economy,  and 
the  trials  and  experiments  conducted  with  that  in  view  will  soon  enable 
me  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  The  present  long-range  excitement 
points  to  heavy  charges  and  severe  recoUs,  but  the  experience  of  other 
armies  and  a  little  reflection  convince  me  that  for  Army  purposes  the 
best  average  results  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  charge  within  mod- 
erate limits. 
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t^andii  IfooJc  Proving  (Ironnd. — Estimates  for  buiUlingfs  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proxing  Ground  have  been  submitted.  The 
interesting,  important,  and  successful  labors  that  have  been  and  are 
being  conducted  there  fairly  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  Congress,  and 
I  recommend  liberal  appropriations  for  the  proving  ground. 

UNITED  STATES  TESTING-MACHINE. 

This  extraordinary  machine  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  under  the  command  of  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  Ord- 
nance Department.  Tlie  appropriation  made  last  session  for  its  care 
and  operation  will  enable  us  to  fully  test  its  capabilities  and  make  a 
substantial  beginning  toward  the  testing  of  metals. 

This  machine  is  considered  the  most  perfect  testing-machine  in  the^ 
world;  equally  able  to  test  a  single  hair  and  the  largest  column;  accu- 
rately testing  specimens  by  either  tension  or  compression  with  any  load 
desired  from  1  pound  to  800.000  pounds,  the  specimens  being  of  any 
length  from  one  inch  to  thirty  feet.  Its  determinations  are  of  great 
value  to  the  departments  of 'the  government  and  to  the  scientific  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

The  memorial  of  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  the  last  session,  asking  for  additional  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement,  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  oil 
Claims  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  are  herewith  submitted.  I  re- 
si)ectfully  recommend  favorable  action  thereon. 

MILITIA. 

"Congress  shall  have  power" — 

To  proviso  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insnrrectionB,  and  repel  invasions. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  a8*may  iSb  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  oflScers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  i)rescri  bed  by  Congress. 

To  make  aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  ♦  •  *  keep  troops,  or  ships  of 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  *  *  •  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  iu  such 
imminent  danger  as  wiU  not  admit  of  delay. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
invite  attention  to  the  completeness  of  the  authority  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  these  i)rovisions. 

In  my  last  annual  report  this  subject  was  discussed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  some  recommendations  were  made  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
efficient  organization,  a  more  complete  armament  and  equiiiment,  and  a 
more  thorough  disciplining  of  the  militia. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Committee  on  the  IMilitia  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  mature  consideration,  reported  a  bill  ([H. 
R.  5G38),  accompanied  by  a  report  (No.  763),  which  1  submit  herewith. 

That  report  gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  militia  laws,  from  the 
first  aetion  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  series  of  resolutions  of 
July  18, 1775,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  proposed  law  which  it  now 
recommends.    In  its  closing  paragraphs  the  committee's  report  says : 

While  the  proposed  bill  scarcely  involves  the  > 

POWEUB  OP  COXGUKSvS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THK  STATES, 

your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  present  its  bearings  on  those  points  in  order  that 
no  question  may  arise  iu  regard  to  tbem. 
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There  is  no  feature  in  our  Conu  of  j^oveniuient  in  wliicli  tlio  powers  of  the  General 
Government  and  the  n^jhts  of  the  8tat^3S  are  so  intimately  interwoven  as  in  the  juris- 
diction over  the  militia.  One  of  the  stated  primary  causes  for  forming  the  Union 
was  to  "provide  for  the  common  defense."  In  the  opinion  of  the  framei's  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  well-rej;julat#d  militia  was  the  essential  means  of  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  :^d  tliey  accordingly  framed  the  clause  to  i)rovide  that  Congress  shall 
have  power — 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
wich  part  of  them  aa  may  bo  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively  the  appointnient  of  the  oflicers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 
^The  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  clause  are  clearly  and  distinctly  8tate4  and 
fiercely  admit  of  misinterpretation.  The  States  are  expressly  limited  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  to  training  the  militia,  and  in  training  it  according  to 
the  diacipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  If  the  power  conveyed  t-o  Congress  by  the 
words  **  organizing,  anning,  and  disciplining"  could  bo  doubted,  the  debates  of  the 
Federal  Convention  are  sufHciently  clear  to  remove  them.  The  committee  that  re- 
ported the  clause,  on  being  asked  the  scope  of  the  powers  that  they  intended  to  convey, 
replied  that  they  meant  by  **  organizing,"  proportioning  the  officers  to  the  men ;  by 
"anning,"  not  only  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  arms,  but  the  authority  to  regolat^ 
the  modes  of  furnishing  them,  either  by  the  militia  themselves,  the  State  governments, 
OT  the  National  Treasury ;  and  by  "disciplining,"  to  prescribe  the  manual  exercise, 
evolutions,  &c.,  and  that  laws  for  disciplining  must  involve  penalties  ahd  everything 
necessary  for  enforcing  penalties. 

The  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  on  adopting  the  clause,  though  short,  are 
pertinent. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  introduced  the  subject,  thought  that  all  power  over  the  militia 
•honld  be  vested  in  the  General  Government,  which  he  subsequently  modified  by  sug- 
gesting that  this  absolute  power  should  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  militia  at  a  time, 
«>  that  by  serving  in  rotation  the  vhole  body  would  finally  be  disciplined. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  that  the  regulation  of  the  militia  naturally  appertained  to  the 
aathofity  charged  with  the  public  defense,  that  it  did  not  seem  in  its  nature  divisible 
between  trC^o  distinct  authorities,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  militia  is  evidently  a 
Bizonal  concern,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  National  Constitution. 

The  clause  as  reported  by  the  committee  had  but  little  opposition,  it  being  conceded, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Randolph,  that  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  oftbe  officers 
was  all  the  security  they  needed.  Mr.  Dayton  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  placing  greater  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress,  but  a  motion  made 
for  that  purpose  received  only  one  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Ellswortn,  who  moved  it,  and  the 
clause,  as  it  now  stands,  was  therefore  adopted  with  a  marked  unanimity  in  sentiment 
and  vote.  • 

We  have  only  adverted  to  the  question  of  the  constitutional  i>ower  of  Congress  as  ft 
matter  of  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  subject,  for  whatever  ques- 
tion there  may  be  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  existing  law,  or  of  some  of  the 
plans  heretofore  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  mUitia,  none  can  possibly  arise  on  the 
proposed  bill,  for  it  is  a  happy  solution  of  all  the  constitutional  questions  involved. 
There  is  not  a  compulsory  feature  in  the  bill.  It  simply  savs  to  the  States  that  if  they 
will  by  their  own  laws  provide  for  and  enforce  such  requirements  as  Congress  deems 
necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  militia^  Congress  will  exercise  its  uucjuestioned  con- 
stitutional power,  and  provide  for  arming  such  militia  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides:  "That  the  militia  shall  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  the  active,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Gnard;  and  the 
inactive,  to  be  known  as  the  reserve  militia.'' 

Section  7  limits  the  number  of  the  "active''  militia  to  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  for  each  Representative  or  Dele^^ate,  that  is  an  aggregate 
for  the  whole  counti^'  of  about  200,000  men,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Guard.  The  "inactive"  militia  will  be  composed  of  the  remainder  of 
tlie  "  abled-bodied  male  citizens"  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  which  amount  to  over  0,000,000  of  men.  It  is  tlms  seen  that  only 
one  out  of  every  thirty  men  will  be  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  which 
is  sorely  a  very  small  fraction'of  the  population  for  so  large  a  country 
geographically  as  the  United  States. 

The  end  and  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  organize,  arm  and  discipline  only  a 
small  jwi-tion  of  the  able-bodied  men,  but  to  do  so  so  perfectly  that  the 
countiy  may  at  all  times  be  in  possession  of  200,000  soldiers — citizen 
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soldiers,  as  distinguished  from  the  Regular  Army — hut  soldiers  in  fact, 
in  organization,  in  discipliiie,  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  reiwly  at  a  nionient's 
call  to  take  the  Held. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  effectually  requires  aBins,  clothing,  e^iuip- 
age,  time  expended  in  camj),  enthusia^^m  and  encouragement  from  the 
top  through  all  the  grades  to  the  private  soldier  at  the  bottom,  but  first 
of  all  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress  to  start  and  give  a  healthy 
impetus  to  the  movement. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  simply  stated  by  the  committee  in  its  report : 
^'Tlmt  if  they  (the  Strifes)  tcill  hy  tlieir  laics  provide  for  atid  enforce 
such  requirements  a^  Conyress  deems  necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  militia^ 
Congress  will  exercise  its  unqtiestioned  constUutional  power ^  and  provide 
for  arming  such  militia  out  of  the  National  Treasury P  And  with  this  in 
view  its  leading  features  are  thus  stated : 

Firat.  To  snbstitate  u  volunteer  militia,  limitecl  in  number  in  time  of  peace,  for  the 
existing  compulsory  sj'stam  that  applies  to  the  whole  hodv  of  the  i>eople,  and  which 
has  become  so  inapplicable  as  to  be  utterly  tlisrcgardo<l. 

Second.  To  jnake  such  provisions  as  will  aid  and  encourage  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer organizations,  remove  the  disparity  in  their  numbers  and  discipline  that  exists 
between  diflferent  States,  and  promote  their  efficiency  to  a  common  standard  that  will 
make  them  available  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  militia  is  required. 

Third.  To  abolish  the  present  system  of  a  permanent  appropriation  to  provide 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  miUtia,  and  substitute  provisions  i)rescribing  with  what 
arms  and  equipments  the  militia  shall  be  furnished,  and  on  what  conditions — leaving 
it  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  annual  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  section  19  of  this  bill,  empowering  the 
President  to  order  any  part  of  the  militia  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, because  it  authorizes  him  in  terms  "  To  issue  his  orders  for  that 
purpose  to  such  officers  of  the  active  militia  as  he  may  tliink  proper.'' 
As  the  committee's  report  very  correctly  states,  this  provision  does  "not 
differ  materially  from  existing  law.''  The  act  of  February  28,  1795, 
"  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,"  &c.,  authorizes  the  President 
"To  issiye  his  orders  for  that  pur^iose  to  such  oflicer  or  officers  of  the 
militiQi  as  he  shall  think  proper,"  and  section  1042,  Itevised  Statutes, 
uses  the  same  words  j  so  that  it  would  seem  that  this  objection  is  raiseil 
in  ignorance  of  the  law  passed  eighty-five  years  ago,  and  which  has 
remained  unrepealed  to  this  day. 

Wliile  not  claiming  absolute  perfection  for  its  provisions,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  such  legislation  will  be  timely  and  wise,  show  on 
the  part  of  Congress  an  interest  in  this  most  important  arm  of  the 
national  power,  convince  those  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  to  keep 
alive  a  healthy  military  spirit  in  the  militia  that  their  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain,  aud  will  place  the  fighting  i)ortion  of  the  country  in  a  con- 
dition for  prompt  and  efficient  action. 

This  bill  reaches  in  its  effect  every  portion  of  the  country,  spreads  the 
facilities  for  making  good  soldiers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  neglects  no  portion,  however  remote  or  inaccessible,  and 
sui>plies  the  means  for  training  a  nucleus  of  soldiers  in  every  locality 
about  which  in  time  of  neM  regiments  and  armies  may  rally.  It  will 
place  the  country  in  condition  of  active  preparation  for  emergencies, 
and  show  to  the  world  that  the  citizens  of  tins  country  are  its  soldiers. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  in  its  report  are  as  follows: 

From  this  review  of  the  subject  your  committee  are  satisfied  that  time  has  solved 
those  difiiculties  of  the  militia  system  for  which  the  wisdom  of  our  iiredecessors  could 
find  no  accept^vble  remedy,  and  that  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of  tlie  coun- 
try now  matces  it  not  only  practicable  but  desirable  to  substitute  tlio  volunteer  sys- 
tem for  enforced  militia  duty  in  time  of  peace.    The  subject  is  one  on  which  there 
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perer  have  been  any  political  cliffereuces,  and  on  wliich  none  sbouM  exist.  Wash- 
iBgton,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Federalists,  wais  onceasine  in  his  efibrts  to  procure  leg- 
islation, and  JeflcrsoQy  as  the  lea<lcr  of  the  Anti-FederaTist«,  was  even  11101*0  imiiortu- 
nate  in  nrgiu^  it.  In  view  of  those  facts,  and  of  the  fact  that  wo  now  have  practi- 
cally no  militia  system,  and  that  the  streu^h  and  ]>eriictnity  of  onr  repnhlicau  form 
of  government  largely  depend  on  the  existenceof  a  well-regulate<l  militia,  we  indulge 
the  ho|»e  that  the  subject  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration \^hich  it  deserves,  and 
that  some  decisive  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  I  submit  copy  of  Senate  Ex. 
Doc  22,  45th  Congress,  2d  session,  being  my  Te\yiy  to  the  several  i)oint8 
of  inquiry  embra(^  in  Senate  resolution  of  13tli  of  December,  1877,  in 
regard  to  the  mUitia. 

For  niany  years,  in  my  Annual  Eeports  and  in  other  ways,  I  have 
urged  upon  Congress  the  wants  of  the  whole  body  of  the  militia^  and 
the  necessity  for  legislation  thereon.  The  permanent  appropriation  of 
$200,000,  ample  no  doubt  in  1808  for  a  i)opulation  of  eight  millions,  has 
proved  entirely  inadequate  for  a  impulation  of  nearly  fifty  millions,  and 
a  country  washed  by  two  oceans,  with  over  three  thousand  miles  be- 
tween their  shores.  The  laws  on  our  statute  books  for  organizing  the 
militia  are  obsolete  in  part,  and  in  part  inoperative.  They  were  prob- 
ably found  all-sufficient  for  the  militia  in  the  early  i)ortions  of  our  his- 
tory with  a  small  population,  the  country  sparsely  settled,  and  no  grand 
centers  of  busy,  bustling,  thriving  people;  but  incur  present  con£tion, 
with  an  immense  territory  bordered  by  powerful  neighbors,  with  im- 
mense wealth  and  the  greatest  prosperity,  with  a  present  and  a  future 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  nations,  these  laws  are  insufftcient. 
They  should  be  replaced  by  others  that  will  more  surely  and  practically 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution,  and  satisfy  the 
present  wants  and  future  demands  of  our  people. 

The  bill  under  consideration  may  not  be  complete  in  its  provisions  nor 
perfect  in  its  details,  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  but  it 
fixes  our  a/^tive  volunteer  mihtia  within  practicable  limits,  makes  it  an 
intelligent  living  force  that  can  be  utilized  and  controlled,  and  brings 
the  protection  of  a  legalized  armed  body  of  our  citizens  within  easy 
reach  of  every  portion  of  the  country. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  recommend  this  subject  to  your  favora- 
ble consideration,  in  the  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  receive 
yoor  approval,  and  that  Congress  will,  at  its  next  session,  pass  the  bill, 
and  make  libcoul  appropriations  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  (ictive 
militia. 

TARGET  PRACTICE — CRBEDMOOR. 

The  interest  manifested  in  rifle  firing  throughout  the  Army  has  cul- 
minated in  the  victory  gained  at  Creedmoor  by  the  Army  team  from  the 
Division  of  the  Missouri.  In  the  international  military  match,  Septem- 
ber 16, 1880,  the  contest  for  the  Hilton  shield  was  narrowed  down  to 
tiie  three  Army  teams,  and  to  one  each  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  IVIissouri  team  took  the  prize,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  teams  coming  next  in  order.  The  scores  were  as  follows :  Mis- 
souri, 1,023;  Atlantic,  1,014;  Pacific,  1,004;  New  Jersey,  972 ;  Connec- 
ticut, 959 ;  Pennsylvania,  954. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  September  25, 1880,  page 
149,  speaking  of  last  year\s  contest,  says : 

It  waa  now  conceded  that  the  rifle«  as  well  an  the  men  had  something  to  do  in  the 
Tictory  of  New  York's  markKUieii,  and  during  the  winter  of  1879-'dO  the  Ordnance 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  songht  to  perfect  a  rifle  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  team, 
aboald  win.    This,  as  the  records  of  the  match  prove,  they  have  most  successfully  ao- 
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com])lisbo«l.  niwl  the  rifl<5  used  by  tljH  Anny  torinis  in  18^0,  with  its  six-gTOOve  "barrel, 
special  niglits,  iiicn'o^wid  nnimuiiition,  iiiid  peri'cct  stuck,  i8  one  of  the  handsomest 
weapons,  military^  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

That  the  Army  teams,  and  officers  and  soldiers  individually,  have  done 
the  service  great  honor  at  Creedmoor  is  conceded  by  all,  but  the  Army 
shouhl  not,  and  will  not,  forget  to  give  with  lavish  hand  the  fullest 
credit  to  those  of  the  volunteers  who  established  the  firing  ground  at 
Creedmoor,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  satisfying  the  country  of  the  cry- 
ing necessity  for  the  best  marksmen  among  our  people.  These  contests 
will  tend  to  draw  closer  the  fraternal  relations  that  should  always  exist 
between  the  volunteers  and  regulars,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  that  should 
be  as  intimate  in  peace  as  it  must  ever  be  in  war,  and  this  Department 
will  in  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  assist  the  volunteer  militia  by  every 
means  in  its  power. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION  AT  COLLEGES. 

Section  1225,  Eevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of  July  5, 1876, 
authorizes  the  issue  of  arms,  artillery,  &c.,  to  colleges  where  an  officer 
of  the  Regular  Army  has  been  detailed,  the  number  not  to  exceed  thirty, 
&C.  This  law  calls  for  material  modifications.  There  should  be  more 
I)ermanency  in  the  detail  and  in  the  institution  that  is  to  receive  these 
benefits. 

As  each  State  is  exi)ected  to  organize  its  portion  of  the  National 
Guard',  it  should  have  also  the  educational  faeilities  for  the  instruction 
of  its  young  men  in  military  art  and  science.  To  this  end  the  law  should 
increase  the  number  of  colleges  entitled  to  receive  arms,  &c.,  allowing 
one  college  to  ea(5h  State  to  l^  selected  by  the  legislature  thereof,  and 
Ml  additional  one  or  more  for  the  larger  States  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  whole  number  not  to  exceed  fifty.  Service  at  a 
college  should  not  be  considered  optional  with  the  officer  detailed,  but 
be  fixed  as  a  military  duty  to  which  all  officers  are  liable,  only  to  termi- 
nate at  the  discretion  of  the  War  Department.  Governmental  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  these  colleges  as  regards  military  training, 
discipline,  and  study,  should  be  a  coiulition  attached  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  liberality  of  the  general  government.  The  providing  of  officers 
and  arms  makes  these  colleges,  in  a  sense,  a  very  imiwrtant  i)ortion  of 
the  military  establishment,  because  of  the  direct  influence  they  must 
exercise  over  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  supplying,  as  they  will  from 
year  to  year,  a  number  of  competent  instructors. 

ARMAMENT  OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  appropriation  for  armament  at  the  last  session  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is,  I  trust,  an  indication  of  a  liberal  ix)licy  on  the  pi\rt 
of  Congress  toward  this  indispensable  arm  of  the  national  defense. 

In  making  this  appropriation  Congress  included  in  the  item  ^Uhe 
manufacture  of  four  improved  breech-loading  twelve-ioch  rifled  gnus," 
and  the  debates  clearly  show  that  it  Wiis  the  intention  that  these  four 
should  be  at  once  made.  It  as  clearly  a])peared  that  the  selection  of  the 
S3'8teni  was  left  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  expectation  was  as  plainly  stated  that  the  system  used 
would  be  the  one  that  had  so  successfully  stood  the  tost  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving  ground. 

The  want  of  certain  portions  of  plant  to  enable  the  foundries  to  un- 
dertake the  manufacture  of  guns  larger  than  any  heretofore  made  in 
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this  eoniitn,  ;in(]  Uu*  lu.M'ssity  that  tlie  (k'i)iirtinent  should  supply  a 
portion  of  it  iu  ai«l  of  ihv  enterprise,  the  long  ami  tedious  exaniiuations 
and  calculations  to  reach  the  exact  cost  that  would  pay  the  foundries  a 
fiiir  profit  for  their  labor  and  risk,  delayed  the  placing  of  contracts  for 
some  time.  All  this  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
work  will  be  pushed  to  corai>letion  as  rapidly  as  i)ossible. 

No  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  large  annual  appropriations  can  be 
stated  than  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  four  guns  will  be  completed 
and  delivered  to  us  in  sixteen  months,  tlie  second  in  eighteen  months, 
the  tliird  in  twenty  months,  and  the  fourth  in  twenty-two  months,  or 
about  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  making  the  appropriation. 

The  money  that  may  be  expecteil  from  year  to  year  is  so  uncertain  as 
to  quantity  that  the  foundries  are  not  justified  in  running  the  risk  of 
making  such  ample  preparation  of  plant  as  the  increased  size  of  modern 
ordnance  requires  to  insure  a  large  yearly  product  Two  years  to  com- 
plete four  guns  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  by  the  foundries  with 
all  the  assistance  this  department  can  render.  May  I  not  ask  that  it  be 
recommended  to  Congress  to  increase  the  approi)riation  of  last  year, 
make  it  a  permanent  one,  if  possible,  that  the  existing  condition  of 
things  may  be  so  far  improved  by  Congressional  encouragement  as  to 
enable  our  foundries  to  i>crfect  their  establishment  so  as  to  do  the  largest 
amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Liberal  appropriations 
fi)r  the  armament  of  our  forts  are  of  the  first  imi)ortance,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  trial  of  an  11-inch 
mvzzle-loading  rifle  converted  from  a  15-inch  smooth-bore,  which  had 
been  fired  only  33  rounds.  The  test  for  endurance  of  this  gun  was 
afterwards  continued  to  a  very  successful  conclusion ;  401  rounds  were 
fired,  27  being  with  90  lbs.  of  powder  and  495  lbs.  shot ;  174  with  90  lbs. 
of  powder  and  543  lbs.  shot,  and  three  with  95  lbs.  powder  and  540 
Ite.  shot  (see  report  herewith).  This  trial  affords  additional  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  this  system  of  gun  construction,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully proven  in  the  trial  of  the  8-inch  rifles. 

The  ^ineh  hreecU-loading  rifle,  which,  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual 
report,  had  only  been  fired  202  rounds,  has  been  further  tested  for  en- 
durance up  to  501  rounds.  489  of  which  were  with  battering  charges  of 
35  lbs.  powder  and  180  Ids.  shot.  The  report  of  the  Ordnance  Board 
concludes  as  follows : 

The  enilurance  of  this  syst^^m  of  gnn  constructiou,  and  the  eiiduranre  as  weU  as  the 
saccessfnl  manipnlation  of  the  hreech  raechnnism,  in  the  opiniou  of  the  Boanl,  have 
been  satiirfactorily  established,  and,  in  its  judgment,  the  department  is  warranted  in 
their  adoption  for  future  new  constructions,  as  well  as  in  future  conversions  of  smooth- 
bore into  rided  guns. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ordnance  Board. 

The  chambered  Sinch  rifle. — ^The  decided  a<lvantage8  resulting  from 
the  use  of  chambers  for  heavy  charges  having  been  demonstrated  by 
testing  a  3-inch  rifle,  it  was  decided  to  chamber  one  of  the  8-inch  rifles. 
The  preliminary  firings  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  directed  the  firing  of 
100  rounds  with  maximum  charges  of  55  lbs.  i>owder  and  180  lbs.  of  shot. 
The  dctaileil  report  of  the  Ordnance  Boaixl  is  herewith  submitted.  Its 
conclusions  are  as  follows: 

This  exi>eriment  shows  tliat  with  pressures  entirely  within  the  limits  of  safety  the 
increased  velocity  due  to  chain bering  ha«  iuci*easod  the  power  of  the  8-inch  ride  about 
one-third,  and  that  the  increase  of  ]>owt'r  is  accompaniinl  by  an  increased  accuracy  of 
fire.  The  wear  of  bore  incident  to  the  hi«Tlior  chfirjije  with  the  111  rounds  fired  seems 
no  greater  than  that  in  the  unchambered  gun  with  the  35-pound  charge 
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The  system  of  cliambering  in  all  future  conversions  or  new  constanc- 
tions  is  rocommeuded. 

The  battering  charge  of  the  ordinary  8-inch  rifle  is  only  35  lbs. 
powder  and  180  lbs.  shot.  By  chambering,  we  are  enabled  to  increase 
the  powder  charge  from  35  to  o5  lbs.  Its  penetration  at  1,000  yards 
will  be  9.93  inches,  the  ordinary  rifie  giving  only  7.73  inches.  The  9-inch 
English  rifle  gives  8.76  inches,  so  that  by  the  use  of  the  Chamber  the 
energy  of  the  8-inch  has  been  increased  beyond  that  of  the  next  higher 
caliber,  English — a  most  satisfactory  result. 

The  report  of  the  constructor  of  ordnance  includes — 

The  report  on  3,  hreech-loading  chambered  field  rifle  converted  from  a 
3-inch  wrought-iron  gun  gives  the  details  of  construction  -by  which,  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  we  are  enabled  to  utilize  the  large  number  of  muzzle- 
loading  wrought-iron  guns  now  on  hand.  The  trial  has  been  so  conclu- 
sive that,  with  your  approval,  six  of  these  guns  are  now  being  prepared 
for  issue  to  the  artilley  for  test  in  actual  service. 

The  report  on  a  steel  and  iron  field  carriage  for  the  breech-loading 
rifle  mentioned  above  gives  the  details  of  its  construction.  It  is  the 
intentiou  to  supply  these  carriages  that  they  may  be  tested  with  the 
guns  in  the  batteries  of  artillery.  The  introduction  of  metal  carriages 
for  the  field  service  has  not  been  a  necessity  until  now,  because  of  the 
large  supply  of  those  made  of  wood,  but  the  advisability  of  substituting 
metal  for  wood  was  recognized  in  the  experimental  iron  carriages  made 
by  Colonels'  Eodman  and  Benton  fourteen  years  ago. 

Among  the  papers  submitted  are : 

The  report  of  the  construction  of  the  8-inch  chambered  rifle  referred  to 
heretofore ; 

Captain  Smith's  interesting  progress  report  on  experimental  cannon 
powders;  and  Lieutenant  Whipple's  valuable  report  on  tests  of  bar  iron 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought-iron  tubes  for  converted  guns. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  labors  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment on  the  great  gun  problem  we  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  have  achieved 
great  success.  As  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  full  battering  charges,  con- 
tinuously and  thoroughly  apphed,  is  the  only  means  that  can  be  entirely 
relied  upon  as  affording  a  sure  and  crucial  test  for  endurance,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  system  of  conversion  has,  from  actual  experiments 
on  our  proving-ground,  proved  a  success  for  all  calibers  and  kinds  tested, 
and  up  to  eleven  inches  in  bore.  We  have  therefore  the  strongest  rea- 
sons to  hope  for  equal  success  in  the  production  of  new  guns  of  yet  higher 
natures,  made  on  the  same  general  principles  of  construction — applicable 
ahke  to  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading  systems — and  this,  too,  while 
attaining  all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  more 
recent  products  of  European  nations. 

It  is  but  justice  to  give  full  credit,  for  what  has  thus  far  been  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  to  laeut.  Col.  S.  Crispin,  constructor  of  ortlnance, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Ordnance  Board,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  G.  Baylor 
and  Maj.  C.  Comly,  and  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tread  well. 

EXPERIMENTAL  GUNS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1872,  appropriating  funds 
for  the  procurement  and  te^ts  of  exi>erimental  rifled  ortlnance  of  heavy 
calibers  (to  be  selected  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
be  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War)  the  department,  under 
the  authority  of  law,  ha«  procured,  amongst  others,  several  guns  which 
are  now  on  hand  at  the  proving-ground  at  Sandy  Hook  awaiting  triaU 
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Appendix  S'. — ^Teste  of  bar  irou  used  in  the  fabricatiou  of  wrought 
ux>n  tubes  lor  converted  rifles. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  BOARD. 

Lieut.  Cols.  S.  Crispin  and  T.  0.  Baylor  and  Maj.  C.  ComUj^  Ordnance 

Department. 

Appendix  9. — ^Field,  siege,  and  seacoast  artillery. 
Appendix  9». — ^Rifled  and  spherical  projectiles. 
Amendix  9^ — Eeport  on  11-iuch  muzzle-loading  rifle,  Xo.  \.    . 
Appendix  9°. — Report  on  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  No.  1. 
Appendix  9*. — ^Report  on  8-inch  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle,  Xo.  28. 
Appendix^. — Report  en  3.18-inch  breech-loading  chambered  rifle, 
No.  774. 
Appendix  9^ — ^Report  on  powders  for  4.5-inch  siege  rifles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appendix  10. — ^Annual  repost  of  the  principal  operations  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  1880,  Maj.  J).  W.  Flagler j  Ordnance  Department,  com- 
mancUag. 

Appendix  11. — ^Description  of  a  machine  for  printing  paper  targets, 
imd  a  barrack  gun  rack,  devised  by  Maj.  D.  W.  Flagler^  Ordnance 
Department. 

Appendix  12. — Report  on  a  new  cartridge  annealing  furnace,  by  Lieut» 
CoL  J.  M.  Whittemore,  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  13. — Description  of  an  arm-rack  for  company  quarters,  by 
Cmpt.  F.  H.  PhippSj  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  14. — Report  on  foreign  life-saving  apparatus,  by  Lieut.  D. 
A.  Lyley  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  15. — Description  of  a  new  method  of  fastening  faking  boxes 
fi>r  file  life-saving  service,  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle^  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  16. — Descriptive  report  on  two  galvanized  sheet-iron  faking 
boxes  designed  for  the  life-saving  service,  by  Lieut.  £>.  A.  Lgle,  Ord- 
nance Department. 

Appendix  17. — ^On  the  U.  S.  testing  machine. 

Appendix  18. — On  the  miHtia. 

Appendix  19. — ^Trial  of  the  Gardner  machine  gun. 

Appendix  20. — Gallery  target  practice. 

Appendix  21. — Benton's  electro-ballistic  machine  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  projectiles. 

Appendix'22. — Carriage  for  the  Lowell  battery  gun,  by  Co^.  P.  V. 
HagneTy  Ordnance  Dei>artment. 

Appendix  23. — ReiK)rt  oif  the  Welden  range  tinder,  by  Lieut.  A.  II. 
Ruseelly  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  24. — Instructions  for  the  care  and  use  of  cartridge  reloadin.i^ 
tools,  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Whittemore^  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  2o. — Extreme  ranges  of  military  small-arms,  by  CoL  J.  G. 
Benton  and  Capt.  John  E.  Greer ^  Ordnance  Department, 

Appendix  2%. — The  most  powerful  rifled  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars 
existing  in  1880,  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Smithy  Ordnance  Depaitnient. 

Appendix  27. — Showing  stations  and  duties  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  on  the  1st  of  Octol^er,  1880. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resi)ectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

S.  V.  beni^:t. 

Brigadier- General.  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
28  Ab 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEEES. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Aksiy, 
Washingian,  D.  C,  October  16,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  lienor  to  present  for  your  information  the  following 
report  upon  the  duties  and  operations  of  the  Engineer  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 

officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 

The  number  of  officers  holding  commissions  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  107  on  the  active 
list  and  6  on  the  retired  list;  the  latter,  however,  under  the  law  of 
January  21, 1870,  not  being  available  for  duty.  In  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Corps  by  law  and  by  its  organizations,  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  scientists  and  assistant  engineers  lias  been  necessary. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  Corps  has  lost,  by  death  and  retire- 
ment, three  of  its  officers :  Capt.  A.  N.  Lee,  who  died  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
October  31, 1879 ;  Capt  M.  R.  Brown,  who  died  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
April  9, 1880;  and  Col.  J.  H.  Simpson,  who  was  retired  March  31, 1880, 
in  conformity  with  provision  of  section  1243,  Revised  Statutes,  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  continuous  active  service. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Corps,  by  promotion  of  graduates  of  the 
Military  Academy,  two  second  lieutenants,  whose  commissions  date 
from  June  12, 1880,  but  who  did  not  become  available  for  duty  till  after 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  strength  of 
the  Corps. 

On  the  30th  June,  1880,  the  officers  were  distributed  as  follows : 

On  duty  OflQce  Chief  of  Engineers,  iucbiding  the  Chief 4 

On  duty  Public  Buildiuga  and  Grounds,  Di^rict  of  Columbia '  1 

On  duty  fortifications 1 

On  duty  fortifications  and  light-house  duty 1 

On  duty  fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  works 13' 

On  duty  fortifications,  river  and  harbor  works,  and  ligbt-house  duty •  1 

On  duty  Board  of  Engineers 2 

On  duty  Board  of  Engineers  and  river  and  harbor  works 1 

On  duty  Board  of  Engineers,  fortifications,  and  river  and  harbor  works 2 

On  duty  Board  of  Engineers,  battalion  of  engineers,  and  fortifications 1 

On  duty  Board  of  Engineers  and  light-house  duty 1 

On  duty  river  and  harbor  works 29 

On  duty  river  and  harbor  works  and  light-house  duty 3 

On  duty  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes  and  Mississippi  River 1 

On  duty  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes 1 

On  duty  jetties  at  mouth  of  Mississippi  River,  fortifiiyitions,  and  light-house  duty.  1 

On  duty  explorations  of  country  west  of  one  hundredth  meridian 1 

On  duty  with  battalion  of  engineers 13 

On  special  duty  in  Europe 1 

On  staff  of  general  commandmg  department,  and  on  river  and  harbor  works 1 

Detached, 

and 

Commi} 

mission '^ 1 ".1 28 

107 

The  officers  detached  were  on  duty  as  follows : 

Lieut.  Col.  William  F.  Raynolds,  engineer  fourth  light -house  district 1 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Duane,  engineer  second  and  third  Tight-house  distncts 1 

Maj.  O.  M.  Poo,  on  staff  of  tue  General  of  the  Army 1 

Maj.  O.  E.  Babcock,  engineer  fifth  light-house  district 1 
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Mi^.  P.  C.  Hainftf  toj^in^M*  tixth  Ui^ht-houaa  district 1 

Maj.  F.  U.  FarrinbAT,  engineer-secretary  to  the  Light-lIoiiHC  Board 1 

Mig.  W.  J.  Twining,  Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia 1 

Capt.  I).  P.  Heap,  engineer  tenth  light-honso  district .-.-  1 

Capt.  AV.  A-  Jones,  on  staff  of  major-gcnorn!  commanding  Division  of  the  Pacific.  1 

Capt.  W.  S.  Lironnore,  on  staff  of  commAiiding  general  Department  of  Texas. . . .  1 

Ca{»t.  W.  &  Stanton,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  the  Platte..  1 

Capt.  J.  F.  Gregory,  on  staff  of  Lieut4?nant-GcDeral,  Division  of  the  Missouri 1 

Capt.  E.  H.  Rnfiner,  on  staff  of  commandin«]f  general  Department*  of  Missoari....  1 
Lients.  R.  L.  Hoxie  and  F.  V.  Greene,  aasistants  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner 

District  of  Colombia ^ ••-•  S 

Lieot.  C.  F.  Palfirey,  on  staff  of  commanding  general  Department  of  AriEona 1 

Lieut.  T.  W.  Symons,  on  staff  of  commanding  jgeneral  Department  of  Columbia..  1 
lieat.  B.  S.  Leach,  secretary  and  disbnrsing  officer  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 

nriasioB - 1 

Ca|»t.  C  W.  Raymond  and  Liont.  H.  8.  Taber,  on  duty  with  Company  £,  battalion 

of  engineers,  and  at  the  Military  Academy 2 

Capt.  C.  B.  Sears,  and  Licut«.  J.  G.  D.  Knight,  Eric  Bergland,  S.  £.  Tillman, 

W.  T.  Rosscll,  T.  N.  Bailey,  D.  C.  Kingman,  and  Willard  Young,  on  duty  at  the 

Military  Academy r 8 

Total 98 

SEA-COAST   AND   LAKE-FRONTIER   DEFENSES. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  work  ui)on  onr  sea-coast  defenses  has  been 
limited,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1879,  to 
their  protection,  presentation,  and  repair. 

These  works  are  snbject  more  than  any  other  national  structures,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  light-houses,  to  the  destructive  and  deterio- 
rating effects  of  the  sea,  and  the  amount  heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
above-mentioned  objects  has  proven  insufficient,  many  necessary  works 
of  repair  and  protection  remaining  unexecuted  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  for  want  of  funds. 

No  progress  whatever  has  been  made  for  several  years  past  in  the 
constanction  of  new,  or  in  the  modification  of  our  old  works  (built  before 
the  inventions  of  modem  ordnance  and  armored  ships),  for  want  of  ap- 
propriations tiierefor. 

-  The  importance  of  eafly  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  our  sea- 
coast  defenses  cannot  be  more  strongly  urged  than  by  reiterating  what 
has  been  stated  in  former  reports  by  this  department ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  arguments  and  the  statements 
contained  in  these  reports  will,  when  necessary,  be  freely  used. 

The  United  States,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  wide 
oceans,  pursuing  towards  all  nations  a  policy  strikingly  characterized  by 
its  pacific  tendency,  its  impartiality  and  justice;  contracting  no  polit- 
ical alb'ances ;  confining  her  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  rig- 
idly to  the  letter  of  such  temporary  arrangements  as  are  dictated  by  re- 
ciprocal commercial  interests,  miffht,  at  first  view,  be  regarded  as  too 
remote  physically,  and  as  politically  too  insulated,  to  be  endangered  by 
the  convulsions  which,  from  time  to  time,  disturb  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Neither  our  geographical  position,  however,  nor  our  forbearance,  nor 
the  equity  of  our  policy,  can  always  avail  us  under  the  relation  iu  which 
it  is  our  destiny  to  stand  to  the  re«t  of  the  workL 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  intercourse  of  traflSc,  much  as  it 
conduces  to  our  prosperity,  can  be  indulged  only  at  the  risk  of  obliging 
the  nation  occasionally  to  assume  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  of  surren- 
dering to  the  spirit  of  contention — which  seems  to  govern  nations  as  it 
does  5ie  natural  man — a  portion  of  its  fruits.    The  certainty  of  the  re- 
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turn  of  periods  of  embarrassment  and  strife  with  foreign  nations  similar 
in  their  origin  to  those  which  have  visited  this  nation,  affords  a  sufficient 
reason  of  itself  for  securing  ourselves  in  the  best  manner  against  the 
more  serious  evils,  of  these  unavoidable  collisions. 

No  one  acquainted  with  our  history  can  hesitate  to  ascribe  much  of 
the  wantonness  and  duration  of  the  wrongs  we  have  endured  to  a 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  scantiness  and  inefficiency 
of  our  military  and  naval  forces.  It  is  certain  that  in  our  present  con- 
dition injuries  to  our  citizens  abroad  and  insults  to  our  flag  could  not 
be  resented  with  that  vigor  and  promptitude  demanded  by  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  nation,  and  justified  by  a  knowledge  that  our  fine  har- 
bors, important  navy-yards,  rich  commercial  cities,  and  depots  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  stores  were  guarded  by  impregnable  fortifications  and 
obstructions. 

It  concerns  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  when  involved  in  contro- 
versy with  other  powers,  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  but  that 
appeal  should  be  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  that  the  weapon 
appealed  to  would  not  be  inferior  to  that  held  by  the  adversary.  This 
relation  of  inferiority  may  at  present  exist  though  the  adversary  be  a 
comparatively  weaker  i)ower. 

When  the  great  change  in  ships  and  their  armaments  was  initiated 
after  tiie  commencement  of  our  late  civil  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  hes- 
itate to  appropriate  $40,000,000  for  the  defense  of  its  most  impprtant 
harbors,  and  we  may  well  profit  by  her  example.  There  is  nothing  so 
oostly  to  a  nation  as  a  lack  of  preparation  for  war.  In  fact,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  will  often  prevent  it ;  and  though  we  may  not  feel  the  daily 
imminence  of  war  with  great  foreign  powers,  as  England  did,  yet 
with  incomplete  or  inadequately  arm^  defenses  for  our  great  sea-port 
cities,  even  the  attitude  of  belligerency,  which  we  not  unfrequently  have 
to  assume,  has  not  the  imposing  effect  it  should  have,  nor  is  it  accom- 
panied with  a  justly  founded  seS-confidence  on  our  own  part.  The  neg- 
lect of  suitable  preparation  cost  France  many  millions  of  treasure,  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  and  a  great  humiliation.  The  same  must  inev- 
itably happen  to  the  United  States  if  it  does  not  push  lorward  its  coast 
defenses  and  provide  them  with  guns  like  those  possessed  not  only  by 
the  great  powers,  but  even  by  smaller  nations. 

It  is  upon  our  maritime  frontier  that  we  are  most  exposed.  Oitr  coast  for  three 
thousand  miles  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  which  separates  us  from  those  nations  who 
have  made  the  highest  advances  in  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  in  those  which  min- 
ister to  the  operations  of  war,  and  with  whom,  from  our  intercourse  and  political  re- 
lations, we  are  most  liable  to  be  drawn  into  collision.  If  this  grea^  medium  of  com- 
munication, the  element  at  the  same  time  of  separation  and  of  union,  interposes  pe- 
culiar obstacles  to  the  progress  of  hostile  demonstrations,  it  also  offers  advantages 
which  are  not  less  obvious,  and  which,  to  be  successfully  resisted,  require  correspond- 
ing arrangements  and  exertions.  These  advantages  depend  on  the  economy  and 
facility  of  transportation,  on  the  celerity  of  movement,  and  on  the  power  of  an  enemy 
to  threaten  the  whole  shore  spread  out  before  him,  and  to  select  his  point  of  attack  at 
pleasure.  A  powerful  hostile  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  presents  some 
of  the  features  of  a  war  where  a  heavy  ma^  is  brought  to  act  against  detachments 
which  may  be  cut  up  in  detail,  although  their  combmed  force  would  exceed  the  as- 
sailing foe.  Our  points  of  exposure  are  so  numerous  and  distant  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  keep,  at  each  of  them,  a  force  competent  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  prepared  by  his  naval  ascendency  and  his  other  arrangements  to  make  a 
sudden  and  vigorous  inroad  upon  our  shores.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  inquire  how 
the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  are  to  be  best  met  and  averted.* 

In  the  event  of  war  with  a  maritime  nation,  if  we  had  no  well-digested 
system  of  fortifications  ready  for  use,  the  cruisers  and  war  vessels  of 
the  enemy  could  run  into  our  harbors,  and,  without  landing,  could  either 
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destroy  the  property  along  our  shores  or  else  lay  oiir  cities  under  eon- 
tribation.  We  have  a  ne^v^oast  line  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
in  exteut  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  one  thousand  miles 
on  the  Pacific,  not  inclndin^;  Alaska,  along  both  of  which  lie  scatterecl 
all  the  great  cities,  all  the  depots  of  commerce,  all  the  establishments 
of  naval  construction,  outfit  and  repair,  and  towns,  villages,  and  estab- 
lishments of  private  enterprise  without  number.  From  these  lines  of 
seacoasts,  navigable  bays,  estuaries,  and  rivers,  the  shores  of  which  are 
similarly  occupied,  penetrate  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
accurate  detailed  charts  of  our  harbors  and  channels  published  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  are  accessible  to  all  nations  and  are  doubt- 
less in  their  possession.  There  are  foreign  military  and  naval  depots 
and  arsenals  in  close  proximity  to  our  ^ores,  and  the  arrival  of  armed 
vessels  will  follow  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours  the  declaration  of  war. 
Thirty-six  hours'  steaming  could  bring  them  from  Halifax ;  6  hours  could 
luring  them  from  Havana ; .  and  96  hours  from  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island,  could  bring  them  in  front  of  San  Francisco^  the  navy-yard  at 
Mare  Island,  and  the  arsenal  at  Benicia.  There  might  be  veiy  little 
time  for  preparation  to  meet  the  assaults  of  these  fast-running,  sea- 
going, armored  ships,  ships  clad  with  from  6  to  24  inches  of  iron  armor, 
carrying  rifled  guns  from  9  inches  to  17  inches  bore,  which  are  more 
powerful  than  any  gun  we  have  in  our  service.  With  a  fleet  or  even  a 
single  vessel  of  this  kind  in  one  of  our  harbors,  it  would  be  of  no  avail 
to  collect  troops  in  the  city  or  town  threatened.  Suppose,  with  our  rail- 
road &cilities,  we  could  concentrate  100,000  men  in  24  hours  at  the 
point  threatened,  of  what  use  would  they  be  against  the  armored  ship! 
SnpxK)6e  that  in  a  night  the  men  concentrated  could  throw  up  tempo- 
rary earthworks  and  mount  such  guns  as  might  be  hastily  mounted  on 
improvised  platforms,  32-pounders,  42-pounders,  100-pounder  rifles  (even 
if  it  were  possible  to  handle  guns  of  this  small  size  with  the  rapidity 
assumed) — what  injury  could  all  this  do  to  the  armored  ship  t  The  pro- 
jectiles from  such  batteries  would  fall  harmlessly  from  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  While  lying,  if  need  be,  beyond  the  range  even  of  our  guns, 
with  his  800  to  2,000  pounders  he  would  pierce  such  temporary  pai*a- 
pets  through  and  through,  dismount  the  guns,  and  explode  any  maga- 
zines of  a  temporary  character. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  would  mount  guns  as  powerful,  and  even 
more  j)owerftil  than  those  of  the  enemy.  Doubtless  this  would  be  done; 
first,  if  we  hail  such  guns  in  our  service,  and,  second,  if  we  had  the  time. 

The  only  modern  guns  of  which  we  have  any  number  are  8-inch  rifles 
carrying  shot  of  180  pounds,  fired  with  35  pounds  of  powder,  of  which 
there  are  on  hand  110.  It  is  understood  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
has  recently  obtained  appropriations,  and  has  made  contraets,  for  con- 
structing four  breech-loading  12-incn  rifles  on  the  Krupp  plan,  which 
will  carry  shot  of  800  pounds  fired  with  300  pounds  of  powder,  and  that 
that  department  will  convert  the  325  15-inch  smooth-bores  on  hand 

(which  at  1,200  yards  are  less  efficient  tlian  the  9-ineh  rifle)  into  11-inch 
>reech-loading  rifles,  carrying  shot  of  500  jwunds  fired  with  90  pounds 
of  powder,  as  so<m  as  Congress  may  appropriate  money  therefor. 

Sach  is  our  condition  for  arming  our  coasts.  European  governments 
are  rapidly  replacing  their  old  armaments  by  rifled  guns  of  immense 
calibers,  among  which  are  12-inch  rifles,  which  weigh  38  tons  and  cany 
shot  of  800  pounds,*  fired  with  130  pounds  of  powder;  and  IG-inch 
rifles,  which  weigh  80  tons  and  carry  shot  of  1,700  pounds,  fired  with 
370  pounds  of  powder;  and  they  are  now  making  17-inch  rifles,  which 
weigh  100  tons  and  carry  shot  of  2,000  pounds,  fired  with  470  pounds 
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of  powder!  These  ai-e  the  kiuds  of  ^uim  wc  must  nionut  in  batteries 
a«:ii?ist  the  arniorexl  vessels.  But  tlioir  .ipt?at  weijjlit  and  size  reqnire 
cones] »ond in jiX  dimensions  in  tlie  l>atteiics  in  wliich  they  aie  placed, 
and  in  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  platforms  ujwn  vrhich  they  sae 
mounted.  The  jmrapets  and  traverses  of  earth  and  sand  to  protect  them 
must  be  three  and  even  four  times  as  thick  and  massive  as  they  were 
formerly  built,  to  resist  the  armaments  of  20  years  ago.  Where  the  para- 
pets oi  earth  were  but  10  feet  in  thickness,  now  they  must  be  40  feet. 
Guns  that  were  fcMmerly  dragged  with  ease  by  15  or  20  men,  and  placed 
in  position  over  night,  are  now  supplanted  by  armaments  of  such  huge 
masses  that  special  mechanical  appliances  are  required  to  move  them 
even  slowly,  and  cannot  be  lifted  upon  their  supports  without  the  aid 
of  hydraulic  power.  'No  matter  how  many  men  may  be  at  our  disposal, 
the  time  required  to  place  the  modem  armaments  in  position  is  vastly 
greater  than  for  the  guns  of  20  years  ago,  and  before  such  works  could  be 
be  improvised  in  a  harbor,  the  enemy  in  his  armored  ships  will  have 
accomplished  all  he  desired,  and  have  sailed  or  steamed  for  some  otbetr 
harbor  to  repeat  the  injuries  of  the  first.  But  suppose  the  haarbor  in 
question  was  on  the  Kew  England  coast,  and  the  season  of  the  year  the 
winter — when  the  ground  is  frozen  hard — ^then  the  erection  of  efficient 
earthen  batteries  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  will  require  much  time  and  large  expenditures  to  make  the  neces- 
sary modifications  of  our  casemated  works,  and  to  complete  our  bar- 
heUe  and  mortar  batteries  and  furnish  them  with  suitable  armaments. 
It  would  be  but  an  act  of  prudence  to  make  the  beginning  without 
delay.  The  disasters  of  the  first  three  months  of  a  war  under  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  defenses  might  cost  the  nation  tenfold  the  exx>endi- 
ture  that  would  be  needed  to  thoroughly  protect  our  coast  against 
attack.  Our  great  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San  Fr»i- 
Cisco,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  i^ould  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  enem^ ,  would  suffer  ten  times  more  than  the  cost  of  aJl 
the  forts  necessary  to  secure  them  against  such  disaster.  But  sack 
reverses  would  also  be  great  calamities  to  the  nation,  crippling  its  war 
power. 

It  was  estimated  that  in  the  great  fire  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
1872,  the  property  destroyed  within  a  few  hours  was  worth  upward  of 
$80,000,000,  sdthough  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
and  did  not  touch  the  shipping.  Is  it  easy,  then,  to  estimate  the  loss 
that  would  accrue  Irom  the  fS^s  that  a  victorious  enemy  could  kindle 
by  his  shells  t  Or  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  tribute  slich  a  city  would 
pay  for  exemption  firom  that  calamity  f  Can  we  value  too  hi^ily  the 
pecuniary  losses  that  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  great  navy-j^ards 
would  involve  f  and  the  loss  beyond  all  pecuniary  value  of  storeis  and 
accommodations  indispensable  in  a  state  of  war,  and  which  a  state  of 
war  could  hardly  replace  ? 

In  what  way  may  a  powerful  enemy  wage  war  against  us  f  He  may 
do  so — 

1.  By  attacking  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  ocean.  As, 
however,  no  military  preparations  on  the  shore  can  avert  this  danger, 
and  the  means  of  meeting  it  must  be  purely  naval,  theSe  means  do  not 
now  fall  under  consideration  j  or, 

2.  By  assailing  one  or  more  of  the  important  points  of  the  coast  with 
a  large  military  and  naval  force,  with  a  view  to  immediate  damage,  or 
more  or  less  protracted  occupation ;  or, 

3.  By  suddenly  appearing  with  a  large  squadron  of  vessels  before  our 
principal  commercial  cities,  laying  them  imder  contribution,  and  bunh 
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ing  or  carrjing  off  the  slilppinpf,  and  by  makinpf  powerful  atticks  upon 
oor  iiavj^-yardH  in  onler  to  destroy  those  eHtablLshineuts ;  or, 

4.  By  attacks  on  smuller  towns  and  establishments  of  the  coast  with 
siD^  squadrons  or  single  vessels,  or  with  privateers,  capturing  or  de- 
stroying the  shipping  therein,  and  levying  contributions,  and  by  like 
means  intercepting  the  interior  commerce  within  the  bays,  sounds,  and 
estaaries  of  the  coast;  these  lesser  enterprises  being  oilen  conducted 
under  the  countenance  and  support  of  considerable  fleets. 

The  danger  may  take  any  of  these  forms,  or  all  of  them.  And  against 
any  or  all  of  these  a  naval  force  of  equal  or  greater  strength,  if  it  could 
with  any  certainty  be  found  at  hand,  might  be  an  adequate  resort, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  most  economical.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
are  yet,  and  shall  be  for  years,  inferior  in  our  naval  preparation  to  na- 
tions with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  in  conflict;  and,  next,  if  we  were 
even  far  superior,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  at  each  of  the  points 
to  be  guarded  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  secure  it,  because  a  hostile 
squadron  of  powerful,  fast-running  armored  steamers  would  fall  with 
equal  ease  on  either  of  the  important  points,  and  could  with  no  more 
certainty  be  expected  at  one  than  at  another ;  so  that,  to  resist  success- 
fully, we  must  be  ready  at  each  and  all  with  a  force  not  less  than  that 
of  tiie  «iemy ;  if  less,  an  unavailing  resistance  would  but  augment  the 
calamitous  consequences. 

An  enemy^s  squadron,  assembled  at  Halifax  or  Bermuda,  must  be 
equally  looked  for  at  every  important  point,  from  the  Penobscot  to  New 
Chileans,  inclusive,  for  it  could  with  equal  ease  fall  upon  either.  The 
same  would  be  true,  moreover,  of  such  a  force  assembled  in  any  Atlan- 
tic port  of  Europe. 

TQiere  has  been  but  one  practice  ^mong  nations  as  to  the  defense  of 
ports  and  harbors,  and  that  has  been  a  resort  to  fortifications,  and  ob- 
structions by  torpedoes  or  otherwise.  All  the  experience  that  history 
exhibits  is  on  one  side  only ;  it  is  the  opposition  of  forts,  or  other  works 
comprehended  by  the  term  fortifications,  to  attack  by  vessels,  l^o  na- 
tion omits  covering  the  exposed  points  upon  her  seaboard  with  fortifi- 
cations, nor  hesitates  in  confiding  in  them. 

AH  the  harbors  and  inlets  upon  the  coast  where  tliero  are  cities  or  towns  whose  sit- 
nation  and  importance  create  just  apprebeusion  of  attack,  aucl  particularly  where  we 
bare  public  naval  establishments,  slioukl  bo  defended  by  worka  iJiopoitioued  to  any 
exigency  that  may  probably  arise.  ^ 

After  a  careful  and  anxious  investigation  of  a  subject  involving  in  so  high  a  degree 
the  safety  and  honor  of  the  country,  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  the  superiority  of  permanent  works  of  defense  over  all  other  cxpeuients 
that  have  yet  been  devised,  and  of  their  absolute  necessity  if  we  would  avoid  the 
danger  of  defeat  and  disgrace — a  necessity  rather  increased  than  dimiuisbed  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  batteries  and  the  use  of  hollow  shot.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
prove  a  most  fatal  error  to  dispense  with  them,  aiwl  to  rely  upon  our  navy  alone, 
aided  by  the  number,  strength,  and  valor  of  the  people,  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  possessing  great  naval  means.  To  defend  a  line  of  cuast  of 
three  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  effectually  to  guard  all  thb  avenues  to  our  great 
commercial  cities  and  important  naval  depots,  the  navy  »d*  tlie  United  States  niiist  be 
▼cry  snperioT  to  the  means  of  attack  of  the  most  powerful  naval  power  in  the  world, 
which  will  occasion  an  anuualexpense  this  eounti^  is  not  now  able  to  bear;  and  this 
large  naval  armament,  insteail  of  performing  its  projMn*  functiou  as  the  sword  of  tho 
state  in  time  of  war,  and  sweeping  the  enemy's  commerce  from  the  seas,  must  be 
cbflined  to  the  coast  or  kept  within  tho  harbors. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  tlie  expense  of  employing  a  sufficient  body  of 
troopR,  either  regulars  or  militia,  for  a  period  of  even  six  montbs,  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  the  <!oast  against  attacks  and  feints  that  might  bo  made  by  an  enemy's  Heet, 
would  exce«?d  the  cost  of  erecting  all  the  permanent  works  deemed  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast.    One  hundred  thousand  men  divided  into  four  columns  would 
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not  be  uioiT  than  suflicient  to  guard  tho  vulnerable  points  of  our  maritime  frontier,  if 
not  covered  by  fort ilicat ions.  An  auiount  of  force  against  an  expedition  of  20,000 
men,  which,  if  com]>oscd  of  regulars,  would  cost  the  nation  §30,000,000  per  annniu, 
and  if  militia  about  §40,000,000;  and,  supposing  only  one-half  the  force  to  be  required 
to  defend  the  coast  with  the  aidof  foit*  properly  situated  and  judiciously  constructed, 
the  difference  of  expense  for  six  months  would  enable  the  government  to  erect  all  the 
njost  necessary  works.  This  calculation  is  independent  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  by 
abstracting  so  large  an  amount  of  labor  from  the  productive  industry  of  the  country, 
and  the  fearful  waste  of  lifo  likely  to  result  from  such  a  costly,  hazardous,  and  harass- 
ing system  of  defense. 

It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  try  a  new  system,  but  to 
persevere  in  the  execution  of  one  that  has  been  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  and. 
that  is  still  practiced  in  Europe  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  is  deemed  neces- 
sary here;  so  much  more  so  that  there  exist  there  single  fortrejwes,  each  of  whicli 
comprises  more  extensive  and  stronger  works  than  is  here  proposed  for  the  whole  line 
of  our  maritime  frontier.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  destruction  of  some  of 
tho  import-ant  points  on  that  frontier  would  alone  cost  more  to  the  nation  tfian  the 
expense  of  fortifying  the  whole  line  would  amount  to,  while  the  temporary  occupation 
of  others  would  drive  us  into  expenses  far  surpassing  those  of  the  projected  works  of 
defense. 

The  organization  of  permanont  defenses  proposed  by  the  Board  for  our  frontiers  is 
not  upon  military  and  naval  considerations  alone,  but  is  calculated  to  protect  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  the  country.  The  fortitications  proposed,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  protect  our  coast  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  defend  the  principal  commer- 
cial avenues  and  naval  establishments,  cover  the  whole  line  of  internal  navigation, 
wliich,  in  time  of  war,  will  contribute  in  so  essential  a  manner  to  the  defense  of  the 
country  by  furnishing  prompt  and  economical  means  of  transportation;  so  that  while 
the  main  arteries  which  conduct  our  produce  to  the  ocean  are  defended  at  their  outlets 
the  interior  navigation,  parallel  to  the  coast,  is  protected,  and  a  free  communication 
kejit  up  between  every  part  of  the  Union.* 

It  is  tnily  an  axiom  in  military  science,  and  one  fully  illustrated  by- 
military  history,  that  the  worst  mode  of  waging  war,  although  strictly 
defensive,  is  to  allow  its  field  of  action  to  be  within  the  borders,  and 
that  the  best  is  that  which  most  frequently  assumes  an  offensive  atti- 
tude. In  our  Ciise  war  can  only  be  excluded  from  our  territory  by  fortifi- 
cations, and  we  can  only  assume  the  offensive  through  our  Navy.  The 
construction  of  the  former  secures  the  means  of  creating,  equipping,  and 
repairing  the  latter,  and  leaves  it  unencumbered  with  duties  which  it 
imperfectly  performs,  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  important  and  appro- 
priate functions. 

The  opinion  tJuit  the  Navy  is  the  true  defense  of  the  country  has  been  so 
acceptable  and  popular  that  it  demands  a  careful  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  fii^st  considering  this  proposition  in  its  simplest* 
terms,  we  will  begin  by  supposing  the  nation  to  possess  but  a  single 
sea-port,  and  that  this  is  to  be  defended  by  a  fleet  alone. 

By  remaining  constantly  within  this  port  our  fleet  would  be  certain 
of  meeting  the  enemy  shoukl  he  assail  it.  Bnt^f  inferior  to  the  enemy, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  lopk  for  a  successful  defense;  and  as  there 
could  be  no  escape  for  the  defeated  Aessels,  the  presence  of  the  fleet 
instead  of  averting  the  issue,  would  only  render  it  the  more  calamitous. 

Should  our  fleet  be  equal  to  tho  enemy's,  the  defense  might  be  com- 
l)lete,  and  probably  it  would  be  so.  Still,  hazard — some  of  the  many 
mishaps  liable  to  attend  contests  of  this  nature — might  decide  ag*ainst 
us,  aud  in  that  event  the  consequences  would  be  even  more  disastrous 
than  on  the  preceding  supposition.  In  this  case  the  chances  of  victory 
to  the  two  parties  would  be  equal,  but  the  consequences  very  unequal, 
it  might  be  the  enemy's  fate  to  lose  his  \^hole  fleet,  but  he  could  lose 
nothing  more,  while  we,  in  a  similar  attempt,  would  lose  not  only  the 
whole  fleet,  but  also  the  object  that  the  fleet  was  designe<f  to  protect. 

If  superior  to  the  enemy,  the  defense  of  the  port  would  in  all  respects 
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l»e  GOiu|>lete.  But  iastead  of  making  an  atta<.*k  the  enemy  wmild  in 
such  case  employ  himself  in  catting  up  our  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and 
nothing  ooold  be  done  to  protect  this  commerce  without  leaving  the 
port  in  a  condition  to  be  snccessftdl y  assailed. 

In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  fleet  might  await  the  enemy  in  &ont 
of  the  harbor,  instead  of  lying  within.  Bat  no  advantage  is  apparent 
firom  snch  an  arrangement,  and  theiie  wonld  be  superadded  the  risk  of 
being  injured  by  tempests,  and  thereby  disqualiiied  for  the  duty  of 
defiraise,  or  of  being  driven  off  the  coast  by  gales  of  wind,  thus  tor  a 
time  removing  all  opxKwition. 

In  the  same  cases,  also,  espedaUy  when  equal  or  superior  to  the  enemy, 
our  fleet  depending  on  having  correct  and  timely  notice  as  to  the  posi> 
tion  and  state  of  preparation  of  the  enemy's  forces,  might  think  proper 
to  meet  him  at  the  outlet  of  his  own  port,  or  intercept  him  on  the  way, 
instead  of  awaiting  him  within  or  off  our  own  harbor.  Here  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  enemy,  like  ourselves,  is  supposed  to  possess  a  single 
harbor  only ;  but  having  protected  it  by  other  means,  that  his  navy  is 
disposable Vor  offensive  operations.  If  it  were  attempted  thus  to  shut 
him  up  within  his  own  x>ort,  he,  in  any  case  b:ut  that  of  decided  infe- 
nority,  would  not  hesitate  to  come  out  and  risk  a  battle ;  because,  if 
d^eated,  he  could  retire  under  shelter  of  his  defenses  to  reflt,  and  if 
successful  he  could  proceed  with  a  small  portion  of  Ms  force— even  a 
single  vessel  would  suffice — ^to  the  capture  of  qur  port,  now  defenseless ; 
while  with  ttie  remainder  he  would  follow  up  his  advantage  over  our 
defeated  vessels,  not  foiling  to  pursue  them  into  their  harbor  should 
they  retom  thither. 

Actasd  superiority  on  our  part  would  keep  the  enemy  from  volunteer- 
ing a  battle ;  but  it  would  be  indispensable  that  the  superiority  be  steadily 
maintained  and  that  the  superior  fleet  be  constantly  present.  If  driven 
off  by  tempests  or  absent  from  any  other  cause,  the  blockaded  fleet  would 
escape,  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  our  fleet  to  fly  back  to  the  defense 
of  its  own  port  Experience  abundantly  proves,  moreover,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  shut  a  hostile  squadron  in  port  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  seems,  then,  that  whether  we  detendby  remaining  at  home  or 
by  shutting  the  enemy's  fleet  within  his  own  harbor,  actual  superiority 
in  vessels  is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  our  port. 

With  this  superiority  the  defense- will  be  complete,  provided  our  fleet 
remain  within  its  harbor.  But  then  all  the  commerce  of  the  country 
upon  the  ocean  must  be  left  to  its  fate ;  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
react  offensively  upon  the  foe,  unless  we  can  control  the  chances  of  finding 
the  enemy's  fleet  within  his  port,  and  the  still  more  uncertain  chance  of 
keeping  him  there ;  the  escape  of  a  single  vessel  being  sufficient  to 
cause  the  loss  of  our  harbor. 

Let  us  next  see  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  question  on  the  supposition 
of  numerous  imjmrtant  ports  on  either  side,  instead  of  a  single  one ; 
relying,  on  our  i>art,  still,  exclusively  on  a  navy. 

In  order  to  examine  this  question,  we  will  suppose  our  adversary  to 
be  fortified  in  all  his  harbors  and  possessed  of  available  naval  means 
equal  to  our  own.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  supposition,  because  what  is 
assumed  as  regards  his  harbors  is  true  of  all  maritime  nations  except 
the  United  States,  and  as  regards  naval  means,  it  is  elevating  our  own 
strength  considerably  above  its  present  measure,  and  above  that  it  is 
likely  to  attain  for  years. 

Being  thus  relatively  situated,  the  first  difference  that  strikes  us  is 
that  the  enemy,  beheving  all  his  ports  to  be  safe,  without  the  presence 
of  his  vessels,  sets  at  once  about  making  our  seas  and  shores  the  theater 
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of  operations,  while  we  are  left  without  choice  in  the  matter ;  for  if  he 
think  i>ro|)cr  to  come,  and  we  are  not  pit3^nt,  he  attains  his  object 
without  resistance. 

The  next  difference  is,  that  while  the  enemy  is  certain  to  fall  uiK)n  the 
single  point,  or  the  many  points  he  may  have  selected,  there  will  exist 
no  previous  indications  of  his  particular  choice,  and  consequently  no 
reason  for  preparing  our  defense  on  one  point  rather  than  another;  so 
that  the  chances  of  not  being  present  and  ready  on  his  arrival  are 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  ports ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
greater  the  number  of  ports,  the  greater  the  chances  that  he  will  meet 
no  opposition  whatever. 

Another  difference  is,  that  the  enemy  can  choose  the  mode  of  warfare 
as  well  as  the  plan  of  operations,  leaving  as  little  option  to  us  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  act  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  supposition  that  an  assault  will  be  made  with  his  entire 
fleet ;  because^  should  we  act  otherwise,  his  coming  in  that  array  would 
involve  both  fleet  and  coast  in  inevitable  defeat  and  ruin.  Being  in 
this  state  of  concentration,  then,  should  the  enemy  have  any  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  result  of  a  general  engi^ement;  should  he  be  unwilling 
to  put  anything  at  hazard ;  or  should  he,  for  any  other  reason,  prefer 
acting  by  detachments,  he  can,  on  approaching  the  coast,  disperse  his 
force  into  small  squadrons  and  single  ships,  and  make  simultaneous 
attacks  on  numerous  points.  These  enterprises  would  be  speedily  con- 
summated, because  as  the  single  point  occupied  by  our  fleet  would  be 
avoided,  all  the  detachments  would  be  unopposed  and  after  a  few  hours 
devoted  to  burning  cities,  or  shipping,  or  public  establishments,  and 
taking  in  spoil,  the  several  expeditions  would  leave  the  coast  for  some 
convenient  rendezvous,  whence  they  might  return,  either  in  fleet  or  in 
detachments,  to  visit  other  portions  with  the  scourge. 

Is  it  insisted  that  our  fleet  might,  notwithstanding,  be  so  arranged  as 
to  meet  these  enterprises  t 

As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  enemy  may  select  his  i>oint  of  attack 
out  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  where  is  the  prescience  that  can  indi- 
cate the  spot  t  And  if  it  cannot  be  foretold,  how  is  that  ubiquity  to 
be  imparted  that  shall  always  place  our  fleet  in  the  path  of  the  advanc- 
ing foe  ?  Suppose  we  attempt  to  cover  the  coast  by  cruising  in  front  of 
it,  shall  we  sweep  its  whole  length — a  distance  scarcely  less  than  that 
which  the  enemy  must  traverse  in  passing  from  his  coast  to  ours  !  Must 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be  swept,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic!  or,  shall  we  give 
up  the  Gulf  to  the  enemy  t  Shall  we  cover  the  Southern  cities,  or  give 
them  up  also  f 

The  uncertainty  of  the  point  on  which  an  enemy  may  direct  his  attack, 
the  suddeniless  with  which  he  may  reach  it,  and  the  powerful  masses 
which  he  can  concentrate  at  a  distance  out  of  our  reach  and  knowledge, 
or  suddenly,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  attack,  require  that  every  im- 
portant point  be  duly  prepared  to  repel  his  attempt,  or  retard  it,  until 
re-enforcements  can  arrive  and  adequate  means  of  resistance  be  organ- 
ized. By  land  we  are  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  with 
the  movements  and  direction  of  its  columns ;  we  know  the  roads  by 
which  he  must  pass ;  but  the  ocean  is  a  vast  plain  without  obstacle ; 
there  his  movements  are  made  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  his  approach  until  he  is  already  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  We 
must,  unquestionably,  do  one  of  two  things,  either  relinquish  a  great 
extent  of  coast,  confining  our  cruisers  to  a  small  portion  only,  or  include 
so  much  that  the  chances  of  intercepting  an  enemy  would  seem  to  be 
out  (tf  the  question. 
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Bat  what  are  tho  enemy's  meaBS  f  Tbey  consist  of  bis  whole  sea- 
going  force  which  ho  concentrates  lor  tbc  sake  ot*  inflicting  the  blow. 

Fri>m  the  nature  of  umritiino  opor.itions,  sueli  a  llcot  conlil  brin;;  its  whole  strength 
to  beiir  upon  any  parti ciU or  posit iuu,  aud  by  threatenlD;;  or  assail ingvarians  portions 
of  the  coast,  either  anticipate  the  tardy  movements  of  troops  upon  land  and  etfeet  the 
object  before  their  concentration,  or  render  it  necessary  to  keep  in  service  a  foro^  fai 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but  so  divided  as  to  be  inferior  to  it  on  any  one  point.* 

On  the  impracticability  of  covering  even  a  small  extent  of  eoast  by 
eroisiiig  in  front  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  impossibility  of  anticipat- 
ing an  enemy's  operations ;  of  discovering  the  object  of  movements  of 
which  we  get  no  glimpse  and  hear  no  tidings ;  and  of  seeing  the  impress 
of  his  footsteps  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  would  be  well  to  ccmsult 
exi)erience. 

It  may  be  asked  what  use  will  there  be  in  fortifying  but  comparatively 
a  small  number  of  our  harbors  when  the  enemy  can  land  at  hundreds  of 
other  places  on  our  coasts.  It  is  true  that  in  comi>arison  with  the 
koigth  of  our  seaboards,  the  system  of  defense  by  permanent  fortifica- 
tions  has  so  far  contemplated  but  a  few  of  the  harbors  and  cities,  to  wit, 
the  P^obscot  and  Kennebec  Rivers;  the  harbors  of  Portland,  Ports- 
moattu  K.  H.,  Boston,  and  New  Bedford;  Narragansett  Bay;  the  har- 
bors of  New  London  and  New  York ;  Delaware  River ;  the  harbor  of 
Baltimore,  and  approaches  to  The  Capital  via  the  Potomac  River; 
Hampton  Roads ;  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  0.  i  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River ;  the  harbors  of  Charleston  and  Savannah ;  Cumberland 
Sound  J  the  harbors  of  San  Augustine,  K^  West,  Dry  Tortugas,  and 
Mobile ;  Ship  Island,  Mississippi  Sound ;  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mississippi 
and  the  other  apjux^hes  to  New  Orleans ;  the  harbor  of  Galveston ; 
t^  bays  of  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, leas  than  thirty  in  all,  but  most  of  them  have  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  admit  the  entrance  of  armored  vessels,  carrying  powerful  rifled 
Ofdnance,  they  contain  all  of  our  navy -yards,  and  include  the  main  ob- 
jeeta  of  the  enemy. 

Although  it  would  apx>ear  on  a  superficial  view  to  be  a  gigantic  and  almost  impracti- 
cable pTO|eet  to  fortify  such  au  immense  extent  of  coast  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  and  defend  the 
*  works  neeeasary  for  that  ]iurpo6e,  yet  the  statements  contained  in  the  rejiorts  of  the 
board  remove  these  objections  entirely.  The  coast  of  the  United  States  throughout 
Hs  vast  extent  has  but  few  points  which  require  to  be  defended  against  a  regular  and 
powerful  attack.  A  considei^ble  poilion  of  it  is  inaccessible  to  large  vessels,  and  only 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  parties  in  boats  and  small  vessels  of  war;  against  whicli 
inierior  works  and  the  combination  of  the  same  means  aud  a  well  organized  local  mili- 
tia will  afford  sufficient  protection.  Tho  only  portions  which  require  to  be  defended 
by  permanent  works  of  some  strength  are  the  avenues  to  the  great  commercial  cities 
aad  naval  and  military  establishments,  the  destruction  of  which  would  prove  aserioua 
loss  to  the  eountry,  and  would  be  regarded  by  an  enemy  as  au  equivalent  for  the 
expense  ot  a  great  armament.  It  is  shown,  also,  that  the  number  of  men  required,  on 
the  largest  scale,  for  the  defense  of  these  forts,  when  compared  with  the  movable  force 
that  would  be  necessary  without  them,  is  inconsiderable.  The  local  militia,  aided  by 
a  few  regulars,  and  directed  by  engineer  and  artillery  officers,  may,  without  xnrevious 
trainlDgy  be  aaiely  intrusted  with  tueir  defense  in  time  of  war.t 

Of  all  the  circumstances  of  danger  to  the  coast  the  chance  of  an  at- 
tempt by  an  enemy  to  land  and  march  any  distance  into  a  x)opulous 
district  is  least  to  be  regarded  whether  there  be  or  be  not  si>eedy  mode 
of  receiving  re-enforcements,  and  our  system  of  fortifications  has  little 
to  do  with  any  such  danger.  In  preparing  against  maritime  assaults 
the  security  of  the  points  to  be  jcovered  is  considered  to  be  greatly  aug- 
mented whenever  the  defense  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  oblige  an  enemy 

•  Secretary  of  War  Cass,  t  Secittary  of  War  Poinsett. 
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to  land  at  some  distance :  for  the  reason  that  opportnnit^'  is  thereby 
allowed,  in  the  only  possible  way,  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  to  come  into  play. 

Instead  of  being  designed  to  prevent  a  landing  upon  any  part  of  the 
coast,  as- many  seem  to  suppose,  and  some  to  allege  in  proof  of  extrava- 
gant views  on  the  part  of  the  system  of  defense,  the  system  often  leaves 
this  landing  as  an  open  alternative  to  the  enemy,  and  aims  so  to  cover 
the  really  important  and  dangerous  points  a,s  to  necessitate  a  distant  ' 
landing  and  a  march  towards  the  object  through  the  people.  It  is  be- 
cause the  expedition  would  otherwise  easily  accomplish  its  object 
without  landing,  and  without  allowing  the  population  to  partake  in  the 
defeni^e,  that  the  fortifications  are  resorted  to.  For  instance,  without 
forts  low  down  in  Delaware  Bay,  an  enemy  could  place  his  fleet  of 
steamers  in  front  of  Philadelphia  by  the  time  his  appearance  on  the 
coast  had  been  well  announced  throughout  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  all 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Lower  Pennsylvania,  he  could  levy  his  con- 
tributions, and  bum  the  navy-yard  and  shipping,  and  be  away  in  a  few 
hours.  But  being  obhged  by  the  forts  above  mentioned  to  land  frdl  40 
miles  below  the  city,  the  resistance  to  his  march  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  courage  and  patriotism  that  will  find  ample  time  to  array  themselves 
in  opposition. 

A  distant  landing  is  deemed  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  defense 
in  all  cases ;  and  in  popidous  districts,  if  the  forts  be  sufficient  for  this 
particular  duty,  it  makes  the  security  complete. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  task  assumed  by  the  system  of  fortifications,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  to  guard  against  the  invasion  and  protracted  oc- 
cupation of  a  well-peopl^  district,  or  of  a  point  around  which  the  forces 
of  the  country  could  soon  be  rallied.  But  there  are  places  imx>ortant 
in  themselves,  or  necessary  to  the  general  welfare,  that  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  large  population  at  hand  or  within  call,  and  which  may 
nevertheless  be  very  tempting  objects  to  an  enterprising  enemy.  The 
harbors  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  Key  West,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Pen- 
sacola  wiU,  for  instance,  in  time  of  war,  be  of  infinite  value  in  reference 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  destruction  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  object  with  a  maritime  enemy,  and  must  depend  wholly  ^ 
on  the  strength  and  state  of  readiness^  of  their  defenses.  The  same  * 
may  be  said  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint*  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi,  73 
miles  below  New  Orleans.  They  are  surrounded  by  vast  morasses  and 
swamps,  and  are  almost  entirely  inaccessible  by  land  from  any  direction. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  points  less  equal  to  self-defense  than  others,  and  where 
the  preparation  must  he  greater.  Of  this  class  is  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  its  many  avenues  of  approach,  hut  because  its  great  natural  highway 
does  not  at  present  allow  those  lateral  supplies  of  the  personnel  which,  from  geograph- 
ical formation  and  from  the  state  of  the  settlements,  can  be  speedily  thrown  upon  most 
other  points  of  the  country.* 

Although  this  department  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  affording  permanent 
and  as  perfect  protection  as  may  be  possible  to  the  whole  coast,  it  regards  that  section 
embraced  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the  most  exposed  and  the  moat  impor- 
tant. It  is  true  that  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Hatt«ras  possesses  points  that 
may  attract  the  attention  of  an  enemy,  and  that,  in  the  present  stat«  of  things,  the 
chances  of  success  would  justify  a  hostile  enterprise,  and  are  much  greater  than  a  wise 
provision  would  allow  to  exist.  It  is  e<jually  so  that,  however  dimcult  of  access  the 
coast  maybe  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida,  the  nature  of  a  part  of  its  population,  and 
the  facility  afforded  to  an  enemy,  by  its  present  neglected  condition,  to  olockade.and 
annoy  the  principal  outlets  of  the  valuable  exports  of  that  important  portion  of  our 
country,  require  our  early  attention ;  still,  the  means  of  defense  from  Maine  to  Florida 
may  be  unit^  together,  and  the  jKirts  may  afford  mutual  succor  to  each  other.  But  th^^ 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  is  insulated  and  apart,  and  mnst.depeml 

*  Secretary  of  War  Cass. 
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alto^ther  upon  it«  own  resoarcee.  It  constitutes  the  maritime  frontier  not  only  of 
Louisiana,  MissisMppi,  Alabama,  and  of  West  Florida,  but  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Kcntncky,  Ohio,  Missoori,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  embracing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  evils*which  would  result  from  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  or  from  a  suocessfnl  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  not  only  injure  the  prosperity  of  these  States,  but  would  deeply  affect 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Union ;  and  no  reasonable  exi)en8e,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
spared  to  guard  against  such  a  casualty.* 

Our  fortifications  and  torpedoes,  then,  must  close  all  of  our  important 
harbors  against  an  enemy,  and  secure  them  to  our  military  and  com- 
mercial marine ;  second,  must  deprive  an  enemy  of  all  strong  positions 
where,  protected  by  naval  superiority,  he  might  fix  permanent  quarters 
in  our  territory,  maintain  himself  during  the  war,  and  keep  the  whole 
frontier  in  perpetual  alarm ;  third,  must  cx)ver  the  great  cities  from 
attack;  fourth,  must  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  great  avenues 
of  interior  navigation  from  being  blockaded  at  their  entrances  into  the 
ocean ;  fifth,  must-cover  the  coastwise  and  interior  navigation ;  and  sixth, 
must  protect  the  great  naval  establishments.  In  these  places  are  to  be 
found  objects  that  are  in  every  sense  of  the  highest  value.  On  the  one 
hand  we  see  accumulations  of  military  and  naval  material,  and  structure 
for  naval  accommodation  that  could  not  be  replaced  during  a  war,  which 
are  of  indispensable  necessity  and  of  great  cost :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  untold  wealth  of  great  cities.  As  these  objects  must  be  great  in 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy — great  for  him  to  gain  and  for  us  to  lose— corre- 
sponding efforts  on  his  part  must  be  looked  for  and  guarded  against. 

There  should  now  be  stated,  in  a  few  w  ords,  our  system  of  sea-coast 
defense,  a  system  steadily  pursued  from  the  first  by  this  department, 
but  modified  from  time  to  time  as  new  improvements  in  attack  and  de- 
fense of  coasts  have  been  introduced. 

Fortifications  must  command  from  the  shores  exterior  to  our  har- 
bors all  the  waters  from  which  the  enemy  can  reach  our  cities  and 
navy  yards  with  his  shot  and  shell ;  the  harbor  mouths,  and  all  the 
narrow  passes  within  them,  must  also  be  occupied,  and  if  nature  has  not 
afforded  all  the  positions  deemed  requisite,  others  must,  if  practicable, 
be  formed  artificially.  Fortifications  should  succeed  each  other  along 
tiie  channels  of  approach  and  in  our  harbors,  so  that  the  enemy  may 
nowhere  find  shelter  from  our  fire  w  hile  lying  within  our  harbors,  should 
he  succeed  in  passing  the  outer  lines  of  works.  The  harbor  mouths  and 
channels  must  be  obstructed  by  lines  of  electiical  toipedoes  for  holding 
the  enemy's  vessels  under  fire  of  the  fortifications,  previously  constiiicted 
and  stored  in  the  latter,  ancl  laid,  on  the  advent  of  war,  in  systems, 
the  plans  of  which  have  been  carefully  elaborated  in  time  of  peace,  by 
stupes  of  the  local  charts  and  tidal  currents,  each  haibor  having  its 
own  system  recorded  in  this  department.  The  wires,  for  conducting  the 
current  fit)m  the  electric  apparatus  on  shore,  must  at  the  same  time  be 
laid  securely  in  subterranean  galleries  carried  out  to  deep  water,  and 
the  electric  machines  themselves — the  hearts  of  the  torpedo  system — 
must  be  placed  in  chambers  within  the  fortifications,  hidden  from  the 
enemy,  and  secnred  beyond  all  peradventure  from  his  direct  and  curved 
fire.  These  galleries  and  chambers  must  be  covered  with  heavy  masoni-y 
arches  and  great  masses  of  earth,  and  the  former,  to  be  eflficient,  must 
be  indurated,  and  the  latter,  comi)acted  by  time.  The  torpedo  lines 
must  be  served  by  ofl&cers  selected  from  the  Engineers  and  the  Artillery, 
assisted  by  detachments  fi^m  a  Torpedo  Corps  of  intelligent  and  skilled 
engineer  soldiers,  and  both  ofiicers  and  men  must  be  thoroughly  in* 

•Secretary  of  War  Poinsett. 
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8tructe<l  in  the  tiieory  and  i>ractice  of  electricity  and  torpedo  obstruc- 
tions, for  they  must  know  how  to  render  the  torpedoes  instantly  harm- 
less for  our  own  vessels,  or  active  against  an  enemy's. 

Heavy  mortars  must  be  placed  in  large  niunbers  to  command  all  those 
l)08itions  where  an  enemy  is  likely  to  anchor  within  their  range,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with,  or  destroying  our  torpedo  lines,  or 
shelling  our  cities  and  public  depots  of  military  and  naval  supplies- 
The  efticiency  of  mortar  batteries  against  shipping  is  dcknowledged  by 
all  military  engineers  5  it  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  navies  of  all  nations, 
and  they  are  comparatively  iuexijensive. 

Our  guns  and  mortars  must  be  capable  of  piercing  the  sides  of  his 
iron-clads  and  of  breaking  in  his  decks,  and  they  must  be  mounted  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  his  fast-running 
war  steamers  to  get  past  our  works, 

Tlie  method  of  defense  by  fortifications  and  torpedoes — ^torpedoes  for 
holding  the  enemy's  vessels  exjwsed  in  front  of  the  fortifications,  and 
fortifications  for  (among  their  other  duties)  protecting  their  torpedo 
lines,  is  the  most  efficient  and  the  least  expensive  one  that  can  be  de- 
vised. The  cost  of  such  vessels  as  the' British  ship  Injlexible — 4  guns — 
'  as  we  learn  from  a  recent  government  publication,  is  not  l^s  than 
♦900,000  per  gun,*  while  the  cost  of  permanent  fortifications  need  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

The  cost  of  repair  of  the  British  iron-clads  in  1873-'74  ranged  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000  i)er  annum  each,t  while  the  cost  of  repair  of  i)erma- 
nent  fortifications  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Only  a  small  number  of  our  existing  fortifications  are  what  may  be  called 
new,  that  is,  planned  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  resisting; 
modem  heavy  ordnance,  and  these  works  are  in  all  cases  earthen  barbette 
batteries.  Nearly  all  of  the  other  works  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  former  periotls,  when  small  guns  and  wooden  ships  were  to  be  con- 
tended with,  some  of  them  even  dating  back  into  the  last  century.  But 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  do  not  place  their  reliance  for  maritime  de- 
fense on  barbette  batteries.  They  believe  in,  and  are  constructing,  case- 
mated  forts,  some  of  which  are  provided  with  wrought-iron  scarx>s  and 
others  with  iron  casemate  shields,  to  protect  the  guns  and  the  gunners 
serving  them  from  direct  and  curved  fire.  This  department,  while 
recommending  and  urging  the  construction  of  barbette  batteries  for  the 
partial  defense  of  some  of  our  most  important  harbors,  and  the  entire 
defense  of  others  of  less  importance  which  are  in  some  degree  protected 
by  the  shallow  water  of  the  channels  leading  to  them,  has  always  in- 
sisted that  the  efficient  service  of  heavy  guns  mounted  in  these  batteries 
requires  very  high  parapets  and  depressing  or  counterpoise  carriages — 
carriages  which  can  be  lowered  under  cover  of  the  parapets  while  being 

*Thd  Injlexible  J  the  Dreadnonglit,  and  the  Alexandra  are  among  the  latest  examples 
of  British  armored  ships.  The  Inflexible  and  the  Dreadnought  are  donble-turret  ships, 
the  former  carrying  an  armament  of  four  (4)  81-ton  gun»,  and  tlie  latter  an  armament 
of  four  (4)  38-ton  guns.  The  Alexandra  is  a  broadside  armored  ship,  carrying  an  arma- 
ment of  twelve  guns  of  smaller  calibers,  viz,  two  (2)  25-ton  gnus  and  ten  (10)  18-ton 
guns. 

"The/«/fm4te  is  estimated  to  cost  £521,750,  the  Dreadnought  £508,3d5,  and  the  Alex- 
andra £521,500."— iCtw<7'«  European  Ships  of  TTar,  1877. 

t  "Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1673-74  the  largest  expense  was  incurred  for  the  repair 
of  iron-clads.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  a  smaU  number  of  vessels  only  was 
dealt  with,  as  a  reference  to  the  accounts  would  prove.  Thns,  in  that  year  alone  the 
AohilUe  cost  £24,U07;  the  Bellerophon,  which  had  cost  nearly  £30,000  in  1870,  was 
again,  in  1873,  charged  with  an  expense  of  £40,395;  the  Minotaur  cost,  in  this  vear, 
£16,681;  the  North umhei-l and.  £10,255;  the  Resistance,  £31,637,  and  the  Warrior  the 
large  sum  of  £50,000." — King^s  European  ^hips  of  H'or,  1877, 
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loadcHl.  It  has  also  foreseen  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em armor  and  ordnance,  which  commenced  during  our  late  civil  war» 
that  the  iron  plating  of  ships  must  lead  to  the  iron  plating  of  forts ;  and 
tiiat,  as  therp  is  a  limit  to  the  weight  of  ai-mor  a  ship  can  carry,  while 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  weight  a  fort  may  bear,  forts  must 
retain  the  supremacy  they  have  always  had.  The  department  has  there- 
fore looked  forward  to  the  conversion  of  those  of  our  cascmated  works 
which  would  admit  the  change,  for  the  reception  of  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibers  and  for  armor  plating,*  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works. 

From  1869  to  1875,  while  appropriations  for  coast  defense  were  granted 
by  Congress,  much  progress  was  accomplished  in  our  earthen  batteries, 
and  various  modifications  were  made  in  the  plans  of  these  batteries  by 
which  their  strength  was  greatly  increased,  by  adding  to  the  thickness 
of  parapets ;  by  frequently  interposing  high  and  bonneted  traverses  be- 
tween the  guns  to  guard  from  enfilade  fire  and  from  splinters ;  by  adding 
to  tiie  combined  masonry  and  earth  coverings  of  magazines ;  by  increasing 
the  heights  of  the  parapets,  and  by  intr^udng  monolithic  masses  of 
hydrauUc  cement  concrete  for  the  platforms  of  the  guns  in  lieu  of  the 
granite  blocks  previously  used  for  this  purpose.  Ko  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  fortifications  since  the  latter  of 
the  above  mentioned  years^  and  the  sudden  failure  of  appropriations 
left  these  earthen  batteries  in  all  stages  of  incompletion,  some  just  com- 
menced, some  nearly  finished;  and  by  reason  of  their  incompletion,  the 
storms  and  the  waves  have  been  undoing  much  of  what  had  been  aecom- 
plished.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  earthen  mortar  batteries,  which 
were  commenced  during  the  same  period. 

In  conclusion :  with  old  casemated  works  (than  which  there  were  none 
better  in  the  world  in  their  day)  designed  long  before  the  introduction 
of  the  800  to  2,000-pounder  rifled  guns  into  mcSem  warfare ;  their  walls 
pierced  for  guns  long  since  out  of  date :  without  iron  armor  or  shields,  and 
but  partially  armed,  even  with  the  old  ordnance ;  with  old  earthworks, 
some  of  them  built  in  the  last  century :  with  new  ones  for  modem  guns  and 
mortars  but  partially  built  aif d  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the  elements 
by  reason  of  their  incompletion ;  with  gun  batteries  without  guns,  and 
mortar  batteries  without  mortars ;  with  no  carriages  whatever  for  bar- 
bette guns  of  large  size,  except  such  as  require  the  cannoniers  to  load  from 
the  tops  of  parapets,  firam  which  they  can  be  picked  off  in  detail  by  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters;  with  an  excellent  defensive  torpedo  system  de- 
veloped at  our  torpedo  school  at  Willets  Point,  but  only  partially  car- 
ried into,  effect ;  with  but  a  very  small  number  of  our  works  prepared  with 
the  torpedo  casemates  and  galleries  necessary  for  securing  the  electrical 
apparatus  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  for  conducting  the  electric  wires  to 
the  torpedo  lines  which  must  be  laid  when  the  day  of  trial  comesj  and 
with  less  than  200  engineer  soldiers  educated  for  torpedo  and  dther 
engineer  service  insteswi  of  the  752  men  now  authorized  by  law,  and  of 
whom  not  less  than  620  ought  to  be  ready  to  supply  the  detachments 
required  for  torpedo  duty  in  our  fortified  harbors,  we  can  make  but  a 
feeble  defense  against  the  powerful  fleets  now  prepared  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing which  will  sooner  or  later  be  brought  against  us  by  some  of  the 
most  powerfhl  maritime  nations  on  the  earth,  or  by  others  nearer  at  hand 
whose  offensive  naval  means  exceed  our  own,  and  whose  powers  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

*We  hare  the  aMorance  that  iron  plates  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  equal 
in  mugnitade,  and  not  inierior  in  quality,  to  those  wkich  twenty  years  of  experience 
have  enabled  the  English  rolling-mills  to  turn  out. 
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The  estimates  submitted,  based  on  the  several  estimates  of  the  officers 
in  charge  exhibit  the  amounts  which  are  deemed  necessary  by  this  de- 
partment for  the  commencement,  the  continuance,  or  the  completion  of 
the  several  works  of  defense  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  estimate  of  $100,000  for  providing 
torpedoes  to  be  stored  in  our  fortifications  and  ])lanted,  on  the  advent  of 
war,  in  the  channels  and  fairways  of  our  harbors,  and  for  providing  the 
electric  ai)paiatus  by  which  the  torpedo  lines  are  to  be  fired.  It  is  for 
procuring  and  storing  torpedoes  and  such  i)ortions  of  the  apparatus  as 
cannot  readily  be  obtiiined  in  the  event  of  sudden  hostilities  that  the 
appropriation  is  asked. 

Special  attention  is  also  asked  to  the  item  of  $100,000  for  preparing 
our  most  imi)ortant  fortifications  for  operating  torpedo  lines,  by  provid- 
ing bomb-proof  chambers  for  the  electncal  apparatus,  and  the  bomb-proof 
subterranean  galleries  through  which  the  electric  wires  are  to  be  carried 
to  deep  water;  aU  these  being  essential  to  theoperation  of  the  torpedo 
system  of  defense  in  connection  with  the  fortifications  themselves. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-'78t,  respecting  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Battalion  of  Engineers : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  again  invite  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  sufficiently  to  ena- 
ble them  to  properly  perform  the  new  duty  assigned  them  by  Congress  of  acting  as  a 
Toipedo  Corps  for  the  defense  of  our  extended  coast.  The  minimum  force  consistent 
with*  reasonable  efficiency  has  been  carefully  estimated  at  520  men,  and  the  number 
now  available  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  figure.  No  increase  in  the  legal  organ- 
ization nor  in  the  number  of  officers  is  required.  A  provision,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  recruit  the  companies  to  the  standard  now  authorized  by  law^  will  supply  the 
needful  number.  The  duty  is  perhaps  more  technical  than  any  other  in  the  Army, 
and  requires  special  qualincations  and  special  training;  and  the  men  are  equaUy  an 
available  for  other  duties  in  an  emergency  as  those  enlisted  in  the  other  three  com- 
l)atant  arms  of  the  service. 

The  Board  of  Engineers,  in  its  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year — 
which  will  be  found  further  on  in  this  report — even  more  strongly  urges 
the  importance  of  the  torpedo  service,  and  the  increase  of  the  Battalion 
of  Engineers  desired,  and  1  heartily  concur  in  its  recommendations,  which 
are  thus  stated: 

For  several  years  the  board  haa  urged  in  it«  annual  reports  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  enlisted  men  of  engineers  under  training  to  fit  them  for  sub- 
marine mining.  The  legal  organization  of  the  battalion  provides  for  752  enlisted  men ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  and  the  necessity  for  troops  on  the 
plains,  the  force  authorized  to  be  enlisted  is  only  SiOO  men,  and  of  these  50  are  stotioncd 
at  West  Point  on  special  duty,  which  prevents  their  receiving  driU  or  instruction  in 
this  new  and  important  duty  assigned  by  Congress  to  the  engineer  troops.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  150  men,  even  on  paper,  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  planting  or 
serviug  of  the  submarine  defenses  designea  to  cover  our  whole  extensive  sea-coast. 
The^ork  is  technical,  requiring  special  qualifications  and  special  training  not  to  be 
found  in  the  soldiers  of  the  other  arms  of  service,  nor  among  the  volunteers. 

This  statement  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  increasing  our  present  force  :  but  if  addi- 
tional argument  be  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  now,  in  time  or  peace,  Great 
Britain  maiutaius  at  Bermuda  or  Halifax,  almost  in  our. own  waters,  six  companies,  or 
probably  from  three  to  four  times  as  many  engineer  soldiers,  instructed  in  torpedo 
warfare,  as  we  have  to  depend  upon  to  cover  our  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

In  this  connection  the  board  would  invite  attention  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
General  of  the  Army,  which  suggests  providing  troops  for  special  needs  not  connected 
with  service  against  the  Indians,  by  a  law  authorizing  their  recruiting,  in  addition  to 
the  25,000  men  that  now  constitute  the  entire  Army  (except  the  Signal  Service,  which 
is  already  provided  for  upon  apian  similar  to  that  now  suggested).  If  the  importance  of 
this  increase  were  thoroughly  understood,  it  might  result  in  authori^ng  the  minimum 
number  of  engineer  soldiers  (520)  needed  to  be  kept  under  training  in  submarine 
mining.  No  increase  in  officers,  nor  change  in  the  legal  org[anization  of  the  battalion 
would  be  required,  and  being  regular  soldiers,  thoroughly  instructed  in  infantry  tac- 
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tica,  the  men  Trould  be  as  available  in  any  sudden  emergency  o^  any  other  troops  in 

thosenrioe^ 

•  •••••• 

BOARDS  OF  ENGINEERS. 
•THE  BOARD  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  stationed  at  New  York  City,  consisting  of 
CJoL  J.  G.  Barnard,  Col.  Z.  B.  Tower,  Ool.  John  Newton,  Lieut.  Col. 
Henry  L.  Abbot,  and,  when  so  ordered,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  has  been  engaged  in  the  duties  wMch  have 
irom  time  to  time  been  referred  to  it,  and  it  has  submitted  the  following 
summary  of  its  operations : 

Coast  jyefenses. — ^The  studies  of  the  Board  have  been  mainly  directed 
during  the  past  year  to  providing  additional  defenses  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  approaches  to  Kew  York  Harbor,  by  means  of  iron  turrets ; 
and  a  preliminary  report  thereon  was  submitted  June  26, 1880.  In  that 
report  is  briefly  set  forth  the  rapid  advance  made  in  heavy  ordnance 
during  the  past  decade,  and  its  influence  in  modifying  the  methods  of 
sea-coast  defense  among  foreign- nations,  and  the  probability  that  it  will 
neoes^Hate  the  abandonment  of  masonry  scarps,  except  for  special  loca* 
ities,  and  compel  the  use  of  iron  as  tibie  protection  to  the  shore  gun, 
whether  used  as  a  revolving  turret  or  as  a  continuous  scarp,  lliough 
the  great  powers  of  Euroi>e  have  devoted  unceasing  study  and  experi- 
ment, with  large  expenditures,  to  the  problem  of  attack  and  d^ense  by 
land  and  sea,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  experience  has  resulted  in  a  definite 
and  satisfactory  project  for  applying  the  foregoing  principle  to  harbor 
defionse.  While  it  seems  probable  that  the  S€^  turret  will  be  adapted  to 
shore  service,' no  nation  has  as  yet  made  the  adaptation  on  an  adequate 
scale  or  in  a  manner  at  all  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of  a  har- 
bor of  national  importance  like  Kew  York. 

The  general  pla^s  accompanying  the  Board's  report  provide  three  tur- 
rets for  Sandy  Hook,  two  for  Staten  Island,  and  two  for  the  site  of  Fort 
Lafayette  at  the  Narrows.  On  the  eastern  approach  studies  have  been 
made  for  two  turrets  on  Fort  Schuyler  or  exterior  thereto,  and  two  for 
WiUets  Point.  The  general  plans  of  these  latter  were  not  ready  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  report 

Drawings  modifying  the  unfinished  fort  at  Willets  Point  for  the  re- 
ception of  7  81-ton  guns  have  also  been  completed  during  the  past  year, 
but  have  been  retained  for  further  study  in  connection  witii  the  adapta- 
tion of  turrets  thereto. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

River  mid  Harbor  Improvements. — ^The  question  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Wisconsin  Eiver  was  transferred  to  the  Board  by  depsuiment  letter 
of  September  5, 1879,  and  Colonel  Houston  was  assigned  as  a  member 
thereof  whUe  this  subject  was  under  consideration.  At  its  session  o'f  the 
9th  September  the  Board  determined  to  examine  the  river  before  report- 
ing a  plan  for  its  improvement.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, aU  of  its  members  oiuduty,  with  Colonel  Houston  and  his  assistant, 
left  Portage  City  on  the  Mien  Hardy  and  steamed  slowly  down  tiie  Wis- 
consin by  day,  taking  note  of  the  nver,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Missis- 
sippi near  Prairie  du  Chien. 

On  the  24th  October  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  renewed  in 
Hew  York,  with  Colonel  Houston  present,  and  continued  until  Novem- 
ber 6,  when  an  acyoumment  was  had  to  allow  the  final  preparation  of 
the  report^  which  was  submitted  to  the  Department  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1579. 

29  Ab 
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Meanwhile  the  Board  had  sabmitted  a  report  (Se]>tember  29)  as  to  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  raft  prepared  for  trial  as  a  channel  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  then  in  store  at  Fort  Foote,  Md. 

The  project  of  Major  Barlow  for  a  breakwater  at  the  enti'ance  to  Now 
Haven  Harbor,  Connecticut,  referred  to  the  board  by  department  letter 
of  September  8, 1879,  waa  taken  up  October  3,  and  after  some  discussion 
a  visit  to  the  locality  was  determined  upon.  The  visit  was  made  Octo- 
ber 10,  but  other  duties  delayed  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  so  that 
the  report  of  the  Board  was  not  submitted  until  November  24. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor,  Alabama,  with 
plans  and  estimates  therefor,  prepared  by  Major  Damrell,  the  engineer 
in  jcharge  of  the  work,  was  taken  up  for  consideration  November  24,  and 
occupi^  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Board  until  February  28, 1880 
(M%jor  Damrell  being  present  from  January  7  to  January  12),  when  its 
views  in  rrference  thereto  were  presented  in  a  report  of  that  date. 

On  the  30th  January,  1880,  was  referred  to  the  board  a  protest  signed 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Schuyler  and  John  H.  Starin  against  General  New- 
ton's proposed  plan  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  Hudson  Biver  at  New 
Baltimore. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  was  entered  upon  February  3.  Gren- 
eral  Newton  preferring  not  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
while  his  plan  was  under  discussion,  was  excused.  He  furnished,  how- 
ever, all  maps  and  papers  needed,  and  was  present  to  give  any  desired 
information  in  relation  thereto,  as  was  also  Lieutenant  Willard,  his  as- 
sistant on  this  work  of  improvement.  The  question  was  very  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  the  views  of  the  State  Engineer,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  t^ose 
of  Mr.  Schuyler  and  other  prominent  steamboat  owners  obtained  by 
personal  interviews  in  response  to  invitations  of  the  Board.  On  the 
5th  of  March  the  Board  submitted  its  report  thereon  to  the  department. 

Colonel  Macomb's  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Manasquan 
Eiver,  New  Jersey,  was  considered  during  the  month  of  March,  he  being 
a  member  of  tlie  Board  during  its  consideration,  and  a  i*eport  thereon 
was  made  April  6, 1880. 

M^or  Benyaurd's  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Biver,  Louisiana,  were  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  from 
March  17  to  April  20,  when  its  views  thereon  were  submitted  in  a  rei)ort 
of  that  date. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Board  reported  adversely  to  the  request  of  the 
Light-House  Board  for  authority  to  level  a  portion  of  the  parapet  of 
Castle  Pinckney,  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  23d  instant  submitted  its 
views  in  reference  to  the  question  of  obtaining  a  greater  depth  of  water 
at  the  government  wharf  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  by  means 
of  dredging. 

By  Department  letter  of  May  15, 1880,  was  referred  to  the  Board  the 
petition  to  Congress  of  Mr.  Herman  Haupt  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  asking  for  an  examination  of  the  plans  of  the  former  for 
the  improvement  of  certain  rivers,  together  with  letters  of  the  manager 
of  Hie  Eiver  Lnprovement  Company  asking  for  a  trial  of  the  system. 
This  subject  is  still  under  consideration. 

A  communication  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  covering  a  resolution 
of  the  committee  in  regard  to  House  bill  3042,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  *'To  create  a  i)ermanently  deep,  wide,  and  straight  channel 
tiirough  the  Sandy  Hook  bar  of  tiie  port  of  New  York,"  &c.,  according 
to  the  plans  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Knapp,  was  referred  to  the  Board  by  depart- 
ment letter  of  June  10,  and  its  consideration  is  yet  before  the  BoanL 
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In  addition  io  their  duties  as  meinbeis  of  this  Board,  Generals  Tower 
and  Newton  were  more  or  less  engaged  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  in  the  examination  of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  promotion.  They  also  served  in  the  summer  of  1879  on  a  special 
Hoard,  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  improving  Pass  Cavallo 
Inlet,  Aransas  Pass  and  Bay  and  entrance  to  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas, 
reporting  thereon  August  9, 1879,  and  again  April,  1880,  carrying  out 
their  previous  recommendations ;  they  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
questions  relating  to  Galveston,  upon  which  their  views  were  presented 
in  a  i-eport  of  June  7. 

General  Newton  has  served  since  December,  1879,  on  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry to  inquire  into  Geneiul  Warren's  conduct  as  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  at  Five  Forks,  Va.,  &c. ;  and  further.  Generals  Newton 
and  Abbot  have  been  continued  in  charge  of  important  works  inde- 
pendent of  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

Torpedo  Defense. — ^The  purchase  and  storage  at  the  forts  of  the  material 
approved  for  the  defense  of  the  harbors  and  navigable  channels  of  the 
United  States  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  so  far  as  i>er- 
mitted  by  the  small  appropriation  ($50,000)  granted  by  Congress.  A 
mucb  larger  sum  might  be  judiciously  used,  and,  in  the  present  unsatis- 
factory condition  bo&  of  forts  and  armaments,  an  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriation  for  torpedoes  is  nrgenUy  to  be  recommended. 

Since  the  subject  of  sympathetic  explosions  of  dynamite  has  a  very 
important  bearing  ux>on  countermining  operations,  it  has  received  sys- 
tematic investigation  at  Willets  Point  during  the  past  year  with  a  \iew 
(1)  to  develop  the  mathematical  law  connecting  the  size  of  the  charge 
with  the  maximum  exploding  range;  (2)  to  discover  the  effect  of  vary- 
ing the  material  of  the  ca^e  containing  the  secondary  charge;  and  (3) 
to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  the  density  of  the  dynamite. 

Many  charges,  varying  from  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  been  fired  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Abbot,  the  executive 
member  of  the  Board  for  those  trials,  under  such  conditions  and  with 
such  results  as  to  lead  him  to  report  the  following  conclusijons: 

I.  Provided  the  primary  charge  be  submerged  snfficiently  to  develop 
the  eflective  kinetic  energy  of  the  explosion,  the  ranges  at  which  sym- 
pathetic explosions  of  dynamite  No.  1  will  or  will  not  occur  may  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  following  formula,  by  substituting  for  B  certain  limiting 
values  given  below.  D  denotes  the  range  exi)res8ed  in  feet,  and  C  the 
charge  expressed  in  pounds. 

II-  The  density  of  the  dynamite  is  nearly  as  important  an  element, 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  the  nature  of  the  envelope  itself,  and 
together  they  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  result. 

III.  The  limiting  values  of  B  in  the  above  formula  are  approximately 
the  following: 

Charge  compacted  or  loose  in  oiled  paper,  or  compacted  in  unsoldered 

tbia  tin  or  thin  glass  cylinders 18    ^B<21 

Cbarge  loiise  in  unsoldered  tliin  tin  or  thin  glass  cylinders 6.  7Sb<  9. 3 

Charge  compacted  in  thin  glass  vials 9.  O^B<^lii.  6 

Charge  compibcted  in  thick  glass  bottles 3.  ySH<^  5.1 

Charge  compacted  in  pine  V'  thick tj. i*>H<:  f^.d 

Chxirge  compacted  in  Btont  brass 5.  (>Sh<^  <>.  3 

Charge  loose  in  stout  brass 1.7>H<  "2.8 

Charge  comx>acted  in  iron  1.25  inches 0.  O^B-^  0.5 

It  also  appears  that  the  phenomenon  of  sympathetic  ex]dosion  rarely 
or  never  occurs  with  a  resisting  envelope,  unless  the  latter  be  cnmhed^ 
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The  practical  results  of  tbe  iuvestigatiou  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  avoid  sympathetic  exj^losions  of  dynamite  Xo.  1,  the  secondary 
charge  should  be  in  a  loose  state  and  encased  in  an  envelope  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  shock  without  crushing.  Under  these  conditions 
no  induced  explosion  has  ever  occurred  at  Willets  Point. 

To  cause  sympathetic  exi)losions — as,  for  example,  in  the  simultane- 
ous ignition  of  many  subaqueous  charges  in  economical  blasting  oi)ertt- 
tions — the  dynamite  of  the  secondary  charges  should  be  solidly  com- 
pacted in  thin  envelopes,  which  will  allow  the  water  pressure  to  act 
directly  on  the  explosive.  If  the  charge  is  to  be  left  long  in  position 
test  tubes  of  thinnest  glass,  solidly  filled  with  dynamite  and  projecting: 
from  the  charge,  may  be  employed  as  detonators.  To  insure  success 
the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  above  45^  Fah.j  for,  if  the  nitro- 
glycerine should  congeal,  the  conditions  of  the  above  experiments  woidil 
be  essentially  modified,  and  failure  would  be  probable. 

During  the  year  an  elaborate  set  of  experiments  has  been  undertaken 
with  an  electrical  fish  torpedo,  designed  to  be  started  by  electricity  from 
the  shore.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Sims,  and  was  oftered  for 
trial  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bridge,  both  of  Kew  York. 

PreUminary  trials,  at  the  dock  and  in  motion,  were  made  with  an 
experimental  torpedo  which  had  been  gradually  developed  and  improved 
by  the  owners.  The  results  showed  the  device  to  possess  merits  of  so 
high  an  order  that  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Bridge  to  sup- 
ply the  government  with  a  new  one,  including  all  the  improvements 
which  had  been  suggested  by  his  long  series  gf  experiments.  This  fish 
is  now  ready  for  the  oificial  trial,  and  the  needful  preparations  for  op- 
erating it  from  the  shore  at  Willets  Point  ai*e  essentially  completed. 
Before  the  close  of  the  season  the  results  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  report. 

The  usual  routine  of  trials  and  experiments  with  difierent  parts  of 
the  system  of  submarine  mines  developed  at  Willets  Point  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abbot  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  but 
the  chief  work  in  hand  has  been  the  reduction  and  tabulation  of  tlie 
records  for  publication.  Good  progress  has  been  made,  the  chapters 
upon  subaqueous  explosions,  electrical  fuzes,  and  igniting  apparatus 
being  nearly  completed.  There  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  278 
quarto  pages,  with  21  plates,  all  printed  by  soldiers  of  the  Battalion  of 
Engineers.  As  the  subjects  treated  in  these  chapters  are  in  the  mahi 
general  in  their  nature,  and  cover  original  matter  of  interest  in  rock 
blasting  conducted  by  Officers  of  Engineers,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  published  for  the  use  of  the  Cori^s.  The  re- 
maining chapters,  which  will  treat  of  the  special  researches  upon  which 
the  de^iils  of  our  approved  patterns  of  submarine  mines,  tori)edo  cable, 
torpedo  operating  apparatus,  electric  lights,  fish  torpedoes,  &c.,  have 
been  established,  will  be  of  a  confidential  character,  and  should  be  held 
in  reserve,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Becammendatiom  by  the  Board. — ^For  the  purchase  of  torpedo  materials 
and  for  instructing  the  Engineer  troops  in  the  use  of  the  same,  and  for 
continuing  the  trials  designed  to  perfect  the  system,  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  is  recommended. 

A  special  appropriation  is  urgently  needed  to  prepare  the  forts  in  our 
chief  harbors  to  serve  as  operating  stations  for  submarine  mines.  Per- 
haps tiie  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  better  understood  if  set  forth 
in  greater  detail  than  heretofore  in  our  annual  reports. 

A  channel  which  must  be  kept  open  to  our  own  vessels  cannot  be  de- 
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fended  by  ordinaiy  contact  mines  like  those  wliidi  proved  so  destmctive 
daring  the  late  war.  They  are  dangeroos  alike  to  friend  and  foe  and 
bar  all  passage.  Hence  we  can  only  use  electrical  mines.  They  are 
operated  by  means  of  electrical  cables  connecting  them  with  the  case- 
mate in  which  the  batteries^  &c.,  are  placed,  and  if  any  serious  injury 
occurs  to  one  or  more  of  these  cables  the  mine^  become  valueless, 
Henc?e  if  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  route  leading  from  deep  water 
into  the  fort  shall  l>e  provided  which  is  at  no  point  exi>osed  to  injury 
by  bombardment.  If  this  condition  be  neglected  a  single  well-directed 
shot  may  oi>eu  the  channel  to  the  enemy  by  cutting  off  the  cables  lead- 
ing to  the  groups  of  mines. 

Again,  a  casemate  must  be  provided  entirely  secure  against  chance 
of  injury  by  bombardment  wherein  to  use  the  electrical  batteries  and 
operating  apparatus  ujMjn  which  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  mines 
dei)ends.  Such  casemates  exist  in  some  of  our  forts ;  iu  others  they 
must  be  built. 

In  general,  therefore,  a  casemate  must  be  selected  and  prepared  or 
built,  a  mining  shaft  must  be  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  a  miuing  gallery 
must  be  driven  under  the  foundations  of  the  fort  and  extended  at  least 
to  low-water  mark.  This  work  requires  time,  and  if  delayed  until  the 
brewing  oyt  of  hostilities,  the  enemy  will  probably  sail  tlirough  the 
channel  before  the  mines  can  be  made  efiective  to  bar  his  way. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  imjwrtant  that  those  upon  whom  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  national  defense  should  understand  not 
only  that  our  forts  ai:e  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  our  supply  of 
heavy  ordnance  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but,  also,  tliat 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  even  on  the  torpedoes  already  in  store, 
unless  timely  provision  be  made  for  preparing  our  forts  to  operate  them, 
^ot  less  than  $200,000  should  be  made  immediately  available  for  this 
work. 

For  several  years  the  Board  has  urged,  in  its  annual  reports,  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  number  of  enlisted  men  of  engineers  under 
training  to  fit  them  for  submarine  mining.  The  legal  organization  of 
the  Battalion  provides  for  752  enlisted  men;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
pwluction  of  the  Army  and  the  necessity  for  troops  on  the  plains,  the 
force  authorized  to  be  enlisted  is  only  200  men,  and  of  these  50  are  sta- 
tioned at  West  Point  on  special  duty,  which  prevents  ttieir  receiving 
drill  or  instruction  in  this  new  and  irajwrtant  duty  assigned  by  Con- 
gress to  the  engineer  troops.  We  have,  therefore,  only  150  men,  even 
on  paper,  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  planting  or  serving  of  the 
submarine  defenses  designed  to  cover  our  whole  extensive  sea-coast.  The 
work  is  technical,  requiring  special  qualifications  and  special  tmining  not 
to  be  found  iu  the  soldiers  of  the  other  anus  of  service,  nor  among  the 
volunteers. 

This  statement  is  a  sufiicient  reason  for  increasing  our  present  force ; 
but  if  additional  argument  is  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  now,  iu 
time  of  peace,  Great  Britain  maintains,  at  Bermuda  or  Halifax,  almost 
in  our  own  waters,  six  companies,  or  probably  from  three  to  four  times 
as  many  engineer  soldiers,  instructed  in  torpedo  warfare,  as  we  have 
to  dej>end  upon  to  cover  our  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

In  this  connection  the  Board  would  invite  attention  to  the  last  annual 
rei>ort  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  which  suggests  providing  troops  for 
Ki)ecial  needs  not  connected  with  service  against  the  Indians,  by  a  law 
authorizing  their  recniiting  in  addition  to  the  25,000  men  that  now  con- 
stitute  the  entire  Army  (except  the  Signal  Service,  which  is  already 
provided  for  ui>on  a  plan  similar  to  that  now  suggested).    If  the  imjior- 
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tance  of  this  increase  were  thoroughly  understood,  it  might  result  in 
authorizing  the  minimum  number  of  Engineer  soldiers  (520)  needed  to 
be  kept  under  training  in  submarine  mining.  No  increase  in  officers 
nor  change  in  the  legal  organization  of  the  Battalion  would  be  required; 
and  being  regular  soldiers,  thoroughly  instructed  in  infantry  tactics,  the 
men  would  be  as  available  in  any  sudden  emergency  as  any  other  troops 
in  the  service. 

BOARD  OP  ENGINEERS  FOR  THE  PACIFIO  COAST. 

The  Board  has  consisted  of  the  following  officers :  Lieut.  CoL  0.  S. 
Stewart,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  S.  Williamson,  Lieut  Col.  G.  H.  Mendell,  First 
Lieut.  A.  H.  Payson,  recorder,  with  whom  Maj.  G.  L.  Gillespie  has  been 
associated  in  the  discussion  pf.  certain  of  the  subjects  brought  before  it. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  had  under  consideration  and  reported 
on  the  locating  a  breakwater  and  harbor  of  refuge  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca ;  on  the  improvement 
of  Coos  Bay,  Oregon ;  on  the  canal  at  tiie  Cascades  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  Oregon  j  and  on  the  entrance  to  Yaquina  Bay,  Oregon. 

BATTALION   OF  ENGINEERS. 

• 

The  strength  of  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  on  June  30, 1880,  was  16 
commission^  officers  and  194  unlisted  men. 

It  was  commanded  by  Lieut  Col.  Henry  L.  Abbot,  and  was  stationed 
as  follows :  The  headquarters  and  Companies  A,  B,  and  C  at  Willets 
Point,  Kew  York  Harbor,  and  Company  E  at  West  !roint,  K  Y.  Com- 
pany D  exists  only  upon  paper  at  present,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Battalion  below  its  legal  organization  to  comply  with  the  law  restricting 
the  Army  to  25,000  men. 

No  regular  system  of  recruiting  has  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
year,  vacancies  being  filled  by  enlistments  and  re-enlistments  at  the 
posts  where  they  occur,  and  by  special  assignment  from  the  general 
depot  of  the  recruiting  service  at  David's  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  changes  during  the  year  have  consisted  of  4  deaths,  47  discharges, 
8  desertions.  27  re-enlistments,  13  enlistments,  17  recruits  received  from 
depot,  1  deoierter  apprehended,  and  3  transfers  from  other  arms  of 
service. 

The  Battalion  of  Engineers  by  law  is  officered  by  the  temporary  as- 
signment of  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  that  fact  to  make  it  a  military  school  of  application  for  the 
engineer  service.  The  companies  are  commanded  by  captains  who 
usually  serve  about  four  years  before  being  relieved.  The  adjutant  and 
quartermaster  are  usually  first  lieutenants,  who  remain  for  a  like  period, 
The  lieutenants  on  company  duty  consist  of  recent  graduates  from  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  who  as  a  rule  serve  with  the  Battalion 
at  Willets  Point  between  two  and  three  years  before  becoming  eligible 
for  other  duty.  This  tour  not  only  renders  them  familiar  with  service 
with  troops,  and  with  the  special  military  duties  of  their  arm,  but  also 
atfords  them  every  facility  lor  learning  the  practical  use  of  asti*onoraic4il, 
surveying,  meteorological,  and  other  instruments,  and  for  studying  elec- 
tricity and  photography  in  well-furnished  laboratories,  where  alone  such 
branches  can  be  properly  mastered. 

The  military  duties  of  Engineer  troops  are  i)erhap8  more  extensive 
and  varied  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  four  arms.  They  include 
field  fortifications,  the  attack  and  defense  of  permanent  works,  sapping, 
mining,  i>outoniering,  military  reconnaissances,  military  map  drawing 
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and  duplication  by  photography,  and  the  defense  of  the  coaets  by  sab- 
marine  torpedoes.  Sach  duties  are  largely  technical,  and  comx>el  a  care- 
fol  selection  of  the  men  and  thorough  training.  The  latter  they  receive 
at  Willets  Point,  so  far  as  the  limited  force  will  permit. 

In  addition  to  this  special  preparation,  needful  to  fit  them  for  the  im- 
portant duties  which  devolve  upon  them  in  time  of  war,  the  troops  at 
Willets  Point  guard  the  large  stores  of  public  property  there  in  depot } 
receive  and  issue  the  astronomical,  geodetic,  and  other  instruments  in 
use  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers ;  and  i>erform  much  skilled  labor  in  the 
way  of  remodeling  the  bridge  equipage,  printing  confidential  engineer 
documents,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

They  are  organized  and  thoroughly  drilled  a^  infantry,  and  have 
proved  themselves  on  several  occasions  to  be  as  efficient  in  special  emer- 
gencies as  any  other  body  of  troops  in  service. 

The  legal  organization  of  the  battalion  is  five  companies  of  150  enlisted 
men  each,  making  a  total,  including  two  staff  sergeants,  of  752  men.  This- 
number  is  not  in  excess  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  government,  but  at 
present  only  200  men  are  allowed  to  be  recruited,  including  50  men  at 
West  Point  detached  on  special  service  at  the  Military  Academy.  The 
result  of  this  excessive  reduction  is  to  endanger  the  efficiency  of  the 
engineer  service,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  feSure  when  the  first  crisis 
arrives.  > 

The  military  requiiements  of  the  country  are  not  restricted  to  main- 
taining order  among  the  Indian  tribes,  although  this  is  so  pressing  that 
it  must  of  course  regulate  the  organization  of  the  Army  when  reduced 
below  the  safe  minimum.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  foreign  compli- 
cations as  well.  But  in  civilized  warfare  the  engineer  -arm  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  a  component  part  of  the  fighting  force  of  every 
army  in  the  field. 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Indian  frontier  engineer 
troops  have  duties  to  perform  there  which  cannot  be  rendered,  because 
the  men  are  not  in  service.  Again  and  again  applications  from  depart- 
ment commanders  for  engineer  soldiers  trained  to  make  military  maps 
have  been  necessarily  refused  because  with  the  present  authorized  force 
they  were  not  available. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  since  the  present  legal  organization 
(752  enlisted  men)  was  fixed  by  Congress  that  body  has  added  the  duty 
of  defending  our  coasts  with  torpedoes  to  those  already  assigned  by  law 
to  the  battalion.  Not  less  than  520  specially-instructed  men  would  be  in- 
quired for  this  work  alone  immediately  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  with 
a  maritime  power.    At  present  they  could  not  be  found  in  the  country. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  I  will  not  repeat,  I  desire  to  urg- 
ently renew  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessor  and  myself  that 
authority  be  granted  to  recruit  the  battalion  to  its  present  legal  stand- 
Stfd.  No  increase  of  officers  would  be  required,  and  no  change  in  the 
organic  law.  The  present  reduction  is  solely  due  to  the  provision  that 
the  Army  shall  not  exceed  25,000  men,  and  the  pressure  for  troops  to 
maintain  order  among  the  Indians  has  been  so  great  as  to  reduce  the 
organization  for  protecting  our  coasts  with  torpedoes,  and  more  gener- 
ally for  all  forms  of  civilized  warfare,  beyond  the  safe  limit. 

•  H^i  •  •  •  •  # 

ESTIMATE  F0E*!A3^imT  EEQITIRED  FOR  MILITARY  SURVEYS  AND  RE- 
CONNAISSiW^ES  IN  MILITARY  DIVISIONS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

T0'->  on  I 
For  military  surveys,  reconnaissances,  and  surveys  of  military  reserva- 
tions by  the  engineer  officers  attached  to  the  various  headquarters  of 
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military  divisions  and  departments,  being  an  average  of  $5,000  for  each 
of  the  nine  military  divisions  and  departments  west  of  tiie  Mississippi 
Eiver,  and  $5,000  for  publication  of  maps ;  total,  $50,000, 

OFFICE  OP  THE  CHIEF  OP  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  labors  of  the  office,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  assisted,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  by  the  following  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions: 
First  and  Second  Divisions.— Jbrii^caf www.  Battalion^  and  Ung^ineer 
depotj  Lands^  Armaments^  Personnel^  c&c,  Maj.  George  H.  Elliot. 

Third  Division. — River  and  Harhor  ImprovementSy  &c.j  Lieut.  Col. 
John  G.  Parke. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Divisions. — Property  accounts^  Estvinaies^  Funda, 
Survey  of  the  LdkeSj  Explorations^  MapSy  InstrumenUy  <fco.,  Capt.  Henry 
M.  Adams. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  Wright, 
Chief  of  Engineers^ 
Brig,  and  Bvt  Major-Oeneral, 
Hon.  Alexander  Eamsey, 

Secretary  of  War, 


EEPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  MILITARY 

ACADEMY. 

Sir  :  The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
annual  examinations  at  Military  Academy  met  at  West  Point  June  1, 
1880,  and  organized  as  follows:  General  Robert  Patterson,  president; 
Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  vice-president;  and  General  James  Grant 
Wilson,  secretary. 

The  loUowing  committees  were,  for  mutual  convenience,  appointed  by 
the  chairman,  he  being  ex  officio  a  member  of  each  committee : 

1.  Buildings  and  groundSyinehtding  water  supply  and  sewerage. — Gen- 
eral Van  Vliet,  Hon.  J.  F.  Philips,  and  Mr.  Aultman. 

2.  Tlie  Corps  of  Cadets^  the  relations  of  tJie  government  and  instructors 
of  tlie  institution  to  the  cadets,  and  of  the  classes  and  cadets  with  each  other. — 
Senators  Garland  and  Edmunds,  and  General  Wilson. 

3.  Disdpliney  including  drill  and  police. — Colonels  Preston  and  Clark, 
and  Hon.  William  H.  Felton. 

4.  Education  and  the  lifrrar^.-^G^neral  Wilson,  Senator  Edmunds,  and 
Hon.  William  McKinley,  jr. 

5.  Examination  of  ccmdidates  for  admission. — Hon.  John  F.  Philiiw, 
General  Van  Vliet,  and  Colonel  Preston. 

6.  Fiscal  affairsyincluding  commissary  and  mess  a/nd  hospital  supplies. — 
Hon.  William  H.  Felton,  Senator  Garland,  and  Colonel  Clark. 

The  board  held  at  least  one  session  daily  at  their  office  from  June  1 
to  11,  inclusive,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  were  in  attendance  at 
the  library  and  elsewhere  during  th*e  examination  of  the  first  or  grad- 
uating class.  Several  of  the  board  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
examinations  of  the  i^maining  three  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Academy. 
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BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS,  WATER  SUPPLY,  AND  SEWERAGE. 

The  board  have  examined  the  new  hospital,  and  find  from  the  report 
of  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  that  a  further  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  $21,617.84  will  be  required  to  complete  the  building.  It  has 
been  erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  In  view  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  the  ruinous  policy  of  permitting  a  valuable  and  necessary 
public  building  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  condition,  the  boai*d  most 
earnestly  recommend  an  appropriation  for  its  speedy  completion.  Should 
this  be  done,  the  old  hospital  will  furnish  accommodation  for  officers  at 
West  Point  which  is  at  present  insufficient. 

On  inspection  of  the  cadet  quarters,  the  board  find  that  they  are  inad- 
equate to  their  proper  accommodation,  many  of  the  rooms  at  present 
being  occupied  by  three  cadets,  which  overcniwds  them  and  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  health  and  a  proper  attention  to  their  studies. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  estimates  made  for  extending  the  west. 
wing  of  the  barracks,  so  as  to  add  thirty-two  rooms,  and  your  board 
recommend  that  Congress  be  aske<.l  to  appropriate  the  necessary  sum 
for  this  purpose. 

The  board  further  recommend  that  a  bathing-house  be  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  cadets.  The  river  where  they  now  bathe  Is  exposed  and  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  several  cadets  having  been  drowned.  It  would 
seem  scMx^ly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  imi)ortance  of  bathing  and  of  the 
cadets  enjoying  reasonable  facilities  for  learning  to  swim,  an  acquire- 
ment which  shoiUd  be  possessed  by  every  officer  of  the  Army.  The  cosif 
of  a  suitable  bath-house  would  be  $2,400. 

The  board  find,  upon  cai-efiil  examination,  that  the  water  supply  and 
sewerage  are  sufficient  for  the  convenience  and  health  of  tlie  Academy 
and  the  i>ost. 

DISCIPLINE,  INCLUDING  DRILL  AND  POLICE. 

The  board  find  that  the  regulations  for  the  Military  Academy,  as  set 
forth  in  Article  XII,  have  been  fully  and  faithfully  executed,  and  it  has 
not  seen  or  heard  of  anything  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline 
which  woiUd  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  change,  either  in  the  articles  or 
in  the  mode  of  enforcement.  The  system  is  i)urely  military,  and  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  close  observation  and  experience  of  those  who 
from  time  to  time  have  had  charge  of  the  institution,  and  who  appear 
to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desii*e  to  make  it  efficient  in  educating  and 
training  the  cadet  for  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  officer.  It  enforces 
order,  neatness,  and  regularity  in  his  habits ;  promptness  and  precision 
in  obedience  to  and  execution  of  orders ;  manliness,  self-reliance,  and 
truth  in  every  position  and  relation  of  life.  By  the  prompt,  equitable, 
and  just  enforcement  of  the  regulations  by  those  in  command — and 
these  regulations  are  printed  for  and  made  known  to  eveiy  cadet. — no 
ground  of  complaint  is  possible,  and  each  one  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
success  or  failure  depends  upon  himself  alone. 

The  board  inspected  the  quarters,  mess  hall,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
buildings  of  this  department,  and  found  them  in  thorough  order  and 
repair.  They  are  admirably  arranged  for  the  convenience,  comfort,  and 
discipline  of  the  young  soldier.  !Js  ejitness,  quiet,  and  order  pervade  the 
establishment  in  every  department,  and  reflects  credit  alike  upon  the 
commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  of  tactics,  and  the  officers  and 
cadetA  under  his  command. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  board,  the  drill  merits  the  highest  comraenda- 
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tion.  The  precision  and  celerity  with  which  every  evolution  is  executed 
alike  ia  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  prove  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  and  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  corps  of  cadets. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBEABY. 

The  board  are  of  uhb  opinion  that  the  standard  of  acquirements  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  an  admission  to  the  United  States  Military- 
Academy  imposes  upon  the  corps  of  instructors  duties  which  may  quite 
as  well  be  performed  by  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  throughout 
the  land.  It  would  seem  that  instruction  in  spelling,  in  arithmetic,  in 
the  rudiments  of  English  grammar,  and  in  punctuation,  ought  not  to  be 
required  of  professors  and  officers  who  are  subsequently  to  teach  math- 
ematics, philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  law. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  low  standard  for  admission  much  valuable 
time  is  consumed  in  purely  elementary  instruction  at  enormous  expense 
to  the  government,  and  a  needlessly  large  proportion  of  cadets  fail  to 
sustain  themselves  in  competition  with  those  who  properly  start  upon 
their  academic  course  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those  prerequisites, 
and  with  a  consequent  heavy  pecuniary  loss  to  the  nation — a  loss  amount- 
ing to  about  $1,750  per  annum  for  each  and  every  cadet. 

Of  the  220  discharged  during  the  past  four  years  more  than  one-half 
the  number  were  recommend^  for  dismissal  by  the  academic  board, 
being*  found  deficient  in  their  studies,  while  many  others  were  jfrom  the 
same  cause  permitted  to  resign.  {Vide  Appen<Mx  A,  attached  to  this 
report.)  Cadets  leaving  the  Academy,  whether  by  dismission  or  resig- 
nation, owing  to  lack  of  mental  capacity,  or  inclination  to  keep  abr(»ast 
of  their  classmates,  should  not  be  permitted  to  return,  as  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  a  second  time  found  deficient  and  sent  away.  Aside 
firom  the  serious  disappointment  to  young  men  who  thus  fail  to  pass 
their  examinations  at  or  before  the  conclusion  of  their  four  years'  course, 
the  effect  upon  their  subsequent  career  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

The  board  by  no  means  advise  such  a  radical  change  in  the  standard 
of  admission  as  would  exclude  firom  the  institution  sdl  save  those  who 
are  thorougMy  instructed  in  every  branch  of  preparatory  study;  but 
they  ^e  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  service 
and  the  truest  economy  to  the  country  deman$l  that  the  present  standard 
for  admission  should  be  materially  raised,  or  that  much  severer  exam- 
inations should  compel  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Academy  to 
be  absolutely  proficient  in  the  requirements  of  the  present  low  standard — 
a  standard  greatly  below  that  re(|liired  in  similar  European  establish- 
ments— so  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  service  may  be  secured,  not 
only  through  the  character,  but  by  the  exact  scholarship  and  the  thorough 
scientific  training  of  its  officers. 

Theljoard  do  not  deem  it  proper  that  more  mental  work  should  be 
required  of  the  cadets,  already  heavily  burdened,  but  the  elimination 
from  the  course  of  purely  elementary  studies  would  admit  of  theintro- 
duction  of  higher  branches,  such  as  more  advanced  mathematics,  mili- 
tary history,  physiology,  and  greater  attention  to  original  composition, 
such  as  essays  on  professional  topics,  and  to  elocution,  in  which  the 
board  is  unanimously  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  corps  of  cadets,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  sadly  deficient.    Not  one  in  ten  speaks  distinctly. 

The  members  of  the  board  have  carefully  investigated  the  library  of 
the  Military  Academy,  consist irg  of  28,000  volumes.  It  contains  many 
rare  and  valuable  works,  and  while  Congress  has  l^een  making  a  reason- 
ably fair  annual  appropriation  for  its  general  increase,  the  present  allow- 
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aneeis  inadequate,  ami  tlicboard  therefore  ixicoinmeiul  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  library  be  i  ucrease<l  from  oue  thousand  to  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  sum  lieretoforo  annually  allowed  till  the  year  1877.  Owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  appropriation,  large  numbers  of  valuable  books  and 
periodicals  now  require  binding,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  print- 
ing and  binding  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  library,  the  board  recom- 
mend a  sx>eclal  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

FISCAL  AFFAIRS. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the  treasurer  and  disburs- 
ing officer,  the  board  find  them  neatly,  accurately,  and  intelligently  kept. 
Many  vouchers  were  examined,  and  the  board  were  assured  that  vouchers 
were  on  file  covering  all  expenditures  of  the  public  funds.  Its  members 
are  satisfied  that  the  duties  of  this  resi>onsible  position  are  accurately 
and  efficiently  discharged  by  Major  Du  Barry.  The  board  also  believes, 
after  careful  investigation,  that  the  commissary  and  quartermaster 
stores  are  purchased  as  cheaply  as  practicable,  and  disbursed  to  the 
cadets  as  reasonably  as  could  be  expected,  when  the  good  quality  of  the 
articles  distributed  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  following  financial  statement  is  submitted,  showing  the  receipts 
said  exx>enditures  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30, 1880 : 

Expenses  paid  from  general  Army  appropriations : 

Pay  of  officers $100,000 

Pay  of  enlisted  men 60,400 

Coot  of  f(a»ge,  fael,  and  straw  for  pnblio  horses  and  enlisted 
men..-? 14,000 

$164, 400  00 

Treasnrer  in  account  with  United  States  corps  of  cadets  for  the 

year  endinff  April  30,  1880 182,042  64 

Appropriated  for  cnrreift  and  ordinary  expenses  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1880 : 45,915 

Bnifiings  and  grounds 14,000 

Increased  water  supply ^     40,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 12,840 

— 122,755  00 

Total  amount  ..., 409,197  64 

•  •  •  •  •  •    *  • 

In  coHcluding  this  report,  the  board  desires  to  express  its  pleasure  at 
the  promptness  with  which  the  superintendent  and  the  professors  and 
otticers  connected  with  the  Military  Academy  responded  to  its  requests 
for  information  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  its  committees. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

E.  PATTERSON,  of  Ppnsylvania, 

JAS.  GEAXT  WILSO:^,  of  New  York, 

»     Secretary. 
JVKE,  1880. 

The  Hon.  Alexandek  Ramsey, 

^cretary  of  War. 
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HEPORT   OF    THE    BOARD    OF   OOMJkllSSIONEHS    OP    THE 

SOLDIERS'  H03IE. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 

Soldiers'  Uome,  Room  2,  Winder  Building, 

Washingt07i,  1).  C,  October  IG,  ISSO. 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  tc  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conmiissioiiers  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  the  year  eudini?  September  r>0, 
1880,  as  required  by  tlie  regulations  of  the  Home,  Article  I  of  which 
directs  that  the  Board  "at  their  meeting  in  October  will  make  an  annual 
report  of  their  proceedhigs  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  informatiou 
of  Congress." 

The  commissioners  have  met  at  the  Home  once  every  month  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  auditing  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Home,  and  generally  for  the  consideration  of  such  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  its  inmates,  per- 
sonally, as  required  their  action. 

The  property  has  been  kept  in  thorough  repair,  and  tlie  buildings 
and  grounds  maintained  in  the  excellent  condition  to  which  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  care  and  labor  unremittingly  bestowed  through 
a  long  course  of  prcAious  years.  At  no  time,  i^erhaps,  in  the  history  of 
the  Home  has  its  condition  been  more  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  prop- 
erty and  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended  is  concorned. 
But  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  inmates  of  the  Home  it  is  regretted  that 
a  less  favorable  report  must  be  made.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in 
the  results  attending  a  change  in  the  oi)erati<?n  of  the  law  relating  to 
])ensions  of  inmates  which  has  taken  place  under  a  decisiAi  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  section  4820  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  original  statutes  required  all  pensioners  to  surrender  their  pensions 
to  the  Home  while  they  voluntarily  continued  to  receive  its  benefits. 
An  unfortunate  and  unintentional  misconstruction  of  language  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  was  discovered  by  an  attorney  more  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  revision  was  adopted,  and  afforded  so  fair  a  prom- 
ise for  gain  that  the  real  welfare  of  hundreds  of  faithful  old  soldiers, 
in  no  wise  connected  with  the  issue,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Home, 
formed  no  obstacle  to  the  subversion  of  a  law  which,  more  than  any 
other,  affected  the  internal  management  of  the  Home  by  its  direction 
of  means  to  uses  for  the  good  of  many  instead  of  as  now  supplying  a 
few  with  superfluous  funds  very  much  of  which  is  used  to  obtain  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  becomes  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  jiension- 
ers  as  well  as  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  in  the  administi*ation  of 
discipline.  The  action  by  which  this  was  brought  about,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  On  the  2d  day  of  October,  1877,  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  i)ublished  his  decision  that  pensioners  who  had  been  con- 
tributors to  the  funds  of  the  Home  were  not  required  to  surrender  their 
pensions  while  receiving  its  benefits.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  mouth 
the  commissioners  of  the  Home  submitted  an  argument  against  the  de- 
cision and  asked  its  re^t)cation,  which  was  declined.  The  (piestion  was 
then,  on  request  of  the  commissionei*s,  directed  to  the  Secretarv^  of  War, 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  referred  it  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General. •The  decision  of  the  latter  was  adverse  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Home.  Some  time  afterward  a  test  case  was 
brought  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  judgment  was  given 
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in  favor  of  the  claimant.  On  tlie  25tli  of  March,  1870,  the  commissiou- 
ere  submitted  request  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral be  aiiked  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
This  was  done,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  affirmed. 
By  subsequent  action  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1880,  a  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  fi*om  the 
Conunittee  on  Military  AHairs,  to  amend  section  4820  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  agree  with  the  original  statute.  The  object  in  adverting  to 
this  matter  is  respectfully  to  urge  that  special  prominence  may  be 
given  to  it  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
speedy  and  favorable  action  by  Congress.  The  power  for  evil  which 
the  pension  money  has  proved  in  the  hands  of  inmates  whose  every 
want  is  abundantly  supplied  without  it,  has  required  a  more  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations,  and  stronger  measures  of  discipline  than 
ever  before  needed. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1880,  the  retirement  of  Brig.  Gen.  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  carried  him  from  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  his  successor.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  C.  Drum  became  a 
member  of  the  Board.  General  Townsend  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  more  than  eleven  years,  covering  a  period  which  has  witnessed  greater 
improvement  in  the  Home  than  in  all  its  previous  history.  In  the  work 
to  accomplish  this  his  attention  was  constant  and  earnest,  giving  the 
t^are  to  every  detail  which  characterized  him  in  all  his  official  acts,  be- 
sides manifesting  the  warmest  personal  interest  in  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  inmate  of  the  Home. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  roster  of  officers  of  the  Home.  Their 
duties  have  been  satisfactorily  performed,  and  it  is  proper  to  say  there 
are  no  duties  to  which  an  officer  can  be  assigned  more  exacting  than 
those  which  require  daily  attention  to  the  wants  and  management  of 
several  hundred  men,  who  have  comparatively  little  to  occupy  their 
time  or  minds,  and  no  care  in  obtaining  means  for  their  temporal  neces- 
sities. The  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  where  all  are  more  or  less  af- 
fected physically  by  old  age  and  long  service,  or  by  wounds  or  disease, 
is  especially  great,  and  it  has  been  faithfully  and  fully  met. 

The  record  of  inmates  shows  the  following  changes : 

H«ceivinc  tho  benefits,  September  30,  1879 569 

Admitted,  regular,  122 ;  temporary,  40 ;  total 162 

Eeadmitted 54 

785 

Dropped  by  withdrawal,  absence  without  leave,  &c.,  regular,  158;  temporary, 

25;  total 183 

Dismissed,  regular,  17:  temporary,  1 ;  total 18 

Died,  regulai,  33 ;  temporary,  1;  total 34 

235 

Receiving  the  l>enetita  September  30,  1880 550 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  BARNES, 
Surgeon-General  U.  8.  A,^ 
*  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 


To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT  ON  THE   STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

BUILDING. 

Office  of  Building  for  State,  War, 
AND  Navy  Departments,  Old  Building, 
Navy  Department,  Seventeenth  Street, 

^Vashington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1880. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations 
pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  building  for  State,  War.  and  Navy 
Departments,  in  my  charge,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  oO,  1880. 

During  the  year  operations  were  confined  to  the  east  and  north  wings. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  east  wing  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted and  was  occupied  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  while  the 
work  of  preparing  the  foundation  for  the  nortli  wing  had  fairly  com- 
menced. 

The  condition  of  both  wings  at  that  time  was  fully  stated  in  my  an- 
nual rei)ort  for  that  year. 

east  wing,  or  new  navy  department. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1879,  a  substantial  asphaltum  pavement 
with  hyd^ulic  concrete  base  was  laid  in  the  court-yard  in  rear  of  this 
wing;  brass  guard  rails  were  placed  upon  the  platforms  at  the  driveway 
entrances  to  the  basement  corridor,  and  the  mahogany  and  bronze  rail- 
ings of  the  main  stairways  were  finally  completed.  There  then  remained 
only  the  interior  finish  and  decoration  of  the  library,  so  called,  to  be  ac- 
complished before  this  wing  could  be  said  to  be  fully  completed. 

During  the  year,  however,  there  were  supplied  to  the  building,  at  the 
instance  of  the  departments  occupying  it,  120  screen  doors  in  the  corri- 
dor doorways  and  a  weather  door  and  vestibule  at  the  main  entrance. 

Work  was  steadily  and  continually  pushed  upon  the  library  with  the 
expectation  of  completing  it  in  January,  but  owing  to  numerous  delays 
by  the  contractors  for  the  iron- work  and  the  failure  of  one  of  them,  and 
also  to  unavoidable  delay  in  procuring  the  bronze  ornaments  for  the 
corner  panels,  the  library  was  not  finally  completed  until  Satui^ay, 
April  3. 

On  the  following  Monday,  April  5,  1880,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  was  during  the  construction  of  this  wing  that  the  charge  of  the 
work  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  March  3,  1875.  At  that 
date  there  had  been  expended  on  the  east  w  iug  the  sum  of  $923,326.28. 
Since  that  date,  to  complete  the  wing  the  amount.  exi>ended  is 
81,748,961.15,  makmg  the  total  cost  of  the  east  wing  $2,672,287.'43. 

The  total  cost  of  the  south  wing  was  $3,373,039.35. 

These  figures  are  in  both  cases  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  furniture, 
which  is  not  provided  by  this  oflice,  but  they  include  the  cost  of  all  per- 
manent fixtures  for  gas  and  water  service,  heating  and  ventilation, 

steam  elevators,  and  exterior  sidewalks  and  approaches  comi)lete. 

•  •  •  •  ft  #  • 

NORTH  WING.      PART  OF  NEW  WAR  DEPARTMENT.      * 

The  deep  excavation  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  this  })nrt  of  the 
building,  which  was  in  progress  at  the  close  of  th«^  last  fiscal  year,  had 
been  so  far  comx)leted  by  the  middle  of  July  that  the  concrete  founda- 
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tien  for  the  coort-yard  coal  vaalts  wa$  then  commenced.  From  that 
time  the  constmction  of  the  coal  vaults,  grading  and  paving  of  the 
court-yiurd,  and  the  laying  of  concrete  foundation  for  the  building  proper 
went  on  rapidly  and  without  serious  interruption  until  completed.  The 
front  area  walls  were  built  during  the  time  to  sustaiu  the  embankments, 
after  which  the  stone  and  brick  masonry  of  the  subbasement  was  begun 
and  continued  steadily  until  the  close  of  the  season,  December  19, 1879. 
At  that  date  the  masonry  had  been  completed  to  the  height  of  the  first 
story  floor,  including  most  of  the  floor  itself. 

Nearly  all  the  concrete  of  the  foundation,  amounting  to  some  2,700 
cubic  yards,  was  mixed  by  a  machine  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and 
laid  at  the  rate  of  about  185  cubic  yards  i>er  day.  It  is  composed  of 
broken  stone,  beach  pebbles,  sand,  and  the  best  natural  hydraulic 
cement. 

The  bed  on  which  it  rests  is  a  nearly  uniform  stratum  of  hard  clay. 

The  gas  and  water  mains  were  laid  into  the  building  in  December. 

During  the  usual  suspension  of  work  upon  masonry  in  the  winter  the 
three  heavy  derricks  were  raised  two  stories  higher. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1880,  stone-setting  was  resumed,  and  the  regular 
season's  work  was  commenced  with  the  hope  that  an  appropriation 
would  be  immediately  made  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  otherwise  ex- 
pected delay  and  suspension  of  the  work  in  the  middle  of  this  working 
season. 

During  the  first  week  in  May  most  of  the  stone  cornice  of  the  first 
story  and  the  floor  beams  of  the  second  story  were  put  in  place,  the 
brick  backing  and  interior  walls  having  been  carried  up  to  that  height 
throughout. 

At  this  point  the  material  remaining  on  hand  consisted  mainly  of  the 
cut  granite  for  the  exterior  walls  of  the  next  (second)  story,  with  but 
few  bricks  and  no  ironwork  for  the  backing  and  interior  walls.  No  new 
appropriation  having  been  made  the  funds  hatl  not  only  been  inade- 
quate for  the  seasonable  purchase  of  the  iron- work  for  this  story,  requir- 
ing some  six  weeks  to  manufacture,  but  they  were  then  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  insuflScient  for  building  up  more  than  a  part  of  the  second  story 
stonework.  Accordingly  about  three-fifths  of  the  working  force  was 
necessarily  discharged  by  the  20th  of  May. 

From  that  time  Sie  work  proceeded  very  slowly  and  it  was  nearly 
suspended  by  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  a  small  part  of 
the  stone-work  of  the  second  story  remained  to  be  built,  the  brick-arch 
flooring  of  that  story  being  complete. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  16, 1880,  the  sum  of  $4:50,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  continuance  of  operations  upon  this  wing. 

Orders  for  the  granite  of  the  third  story  front  and  the  third  and 
fourth  stories  of  the  court-yard  wall  were  given  two  days  afterward, 
and  the  preparation  of  orders  for  the  remainder  of  the  granite  and  ad- 
vertising for  proposals  for  all  the  cast-iron  columns  and  pilasters. 
wrought-iron  floor-beams  and  girders,  bricks,  cement,  sand,  and  small 
castings  for  masonry  required  to  complete  the  stone  and  brick  masonry 
of  this  wing,  were  immediately  taken  in  hand  with  the  expectation  that 

all  the  contracts  would  be  signed  in  course  of  three  weeks. 

•  •  •  •  »  «  • 

After  due  advertisement,  there  was  sold  ^t  public  auction  on  Decem- 
l)er  10, 1879,  on  the  premises  of  the  building,  a  qnaui  ity  of  refuse  build- 
ing material  which  had  accumulated  from  tearing  down  the  old  build- 
ing of  the  War  Department,  a  quantity  of  scrap,  cast,  and  wrought 
iron,  and  also  a  large  number  of  tools  and  implements  brought  hoin 
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the  Stone-cutting  yards  at  Viuajhaven,  Me.,  where  they  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  under  the  previous  so-called  15  per  cent, 
contract  for  obtaining  cut  granite  for  this  building,  and  had  become  of 
no  further  vise.  The  amount  of  money  realized  from  this  sale  wa8 
$3,820,51,  which  was  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

PROBABLE  OPERATION  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1880-'81. 

It  is  intended  to  build  nine  short  partition  walls  in  the  second  story 
immediately,  but  with  the  exception  of  this  small  piece  of  work  noth- 
ing can  be  done  upon  the  building  before  September  15  next  at  the 
earliest,  as  so  much  time  w  ill  necessarily  be  occupied  in  procuring  cast 
and  wrought  iron  work  and  cut  granite.  Other  materials  needed,  such 
as  bricks,  cement,  and  sand,  will  be  much  sooner  obtained,  but  they  can- 
not be  used  without  the  other  material  to  be  combined  with  them. 

After  operations  can  be  once  resumed  in  the  early  fall,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  not  be  again  interrupted  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  ^t  which  time  the  roof  will  be  finished. 

Ko  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  building  or  upon  the  approaches 
can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  work  above  mentioned  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  appropriation,  and  these  things  must  therefore 
await  further  appropriations. 

STATEMENT  OF  FLTmS— NORTH  WING. 

Total  amouut  expended  to  date $975,074  21 

Balauce  of  aijpropriatiou  ou  baud,  iucludmg  appropriatiou  of  ^50,000 

just  made 458,906  39 

New  appropriation  ask  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882 450, 000  00 

THOS.  LINCOLN  CASEY, 
Ideuteiiant-Colonel^  Corj^  of  Engineers^  in  charge. 

Hon.  Alexandeb  Ramsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 


PUBLICATION  OF  VaE  RECORDS. 

War  Department, 

'Washhvgton^  D.  0.,  September  30, 1880. 

Sir  :  As  tlie  officer  in  charge,  under  your  immediate  direction,  of  the 
publication  of  the  OflBcial  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  well 
as  of  the  preliminary  preparations  therefor,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  the  work  has  steadily  progressed  since  my  report  of  September  1, 
1879. 

Important  additions  have  been  made  by  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  records,  both  Union  and  Confederate.  Many  documents  that  had 
been  retained  by  Union  commanders  of  high  rank,  and  which  were  not 
duplicated  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department,  have  been  secured;  and 
through  the  agency  of  General  Wright,  especially  employed  for  that 
purpose,  valuable  papers  are  being  constantly  received  from  the  ex-Con- 
federate officials.  Mr.  Davis,  Generals  Beauregard,  Chalmers,  D.  H. 
Hill,  B.  R.  Johnson,  S.  D.  Lee,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Steele,  and  A.  P.  Stewart, 
and  the  representatives  of  Generals  Branch,  Breckinridge,  D.  H.  Cooper, 
and  Ewell  are  among  the  contributors  not  mentioned  in  former  rexK>rts. 
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'  Gongress  having  at  its  last  session  made  an  appropriation  for  '^  the 
printing  and  binding,  imder  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
10,000  copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  Official  Eecords  (Union  and  Con- 
federate), of  the  War  of  tbe  Eebellion,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  ready 
for  pubUcation  during  the  fiscal  year,''  the  first  two  volumes  were  sent 
to  the  Public  Printer  on  the  24th  of  August  last^  and  other  volumes 
will  follow  until  the  appropriation  is  exhausted.  The  work  of  publi- 
cation is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  proofe  can  be  revised  in  my 
oflice,  where  special  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  accu- 
racy in  the  text.  Such  accuracy  is  obviously  of  greater  imx>ortance 
than  rapid  publication. 

TtdB  compilation  will  be  the  first  general  publication  of  the  military 
records  of  the  l^te  war ;  it  is  to  embrace  all  official  documents  that  can 
be  obtained  by  Uie  compiler,  and  that  appear  to  be  of  any  historical 
value ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  documents  relating  to  events 
contemporaneous  in  the  several  areas  of  active  military  operations,  and 
to  tiie  general  conduct  of  the  war,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  publication  in  series  j  as  follows : 

The  first  series  will  embrace  tiie  formal  reports,  both  Union  and  Gon- 
fSederate,  of  the  first  seizures  of  United  States  property  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  military  operations  in  the  field,  with  the  correspondence, 
orders,  and  returns  relating  specially  thereto,  and,  as  proposed,  is  to  be 
aooompanied  by  an  Atlas.  In  this  series  the  reports  of  all  events  will  be 
arranged  according  to  the  campaigns  and  several  theaters  of  operations 
(in  chronological  order),  and  the  Union  reports  of  any  event  will  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Confederate  accounts.  The  correspondence. 
&C;,  not  embraced  in  the  << reports"  proper,  will  follow  (first  Union  and 
next  Confederate)  in  chronological  order.  The  volumes  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  are  of  this  series,  and  I  hope  to  have  them  pub- 
lished (the  first  at  least)  by  the  reassembling  of  Congress.  This  series 
will  be  that  most  sought  for  by  the  public;  and,  accoi^ing  to  present  es- 
timates, it  will  embrace  about  eigh^  volumes. 

The  second  series  will  contain  the  correspondence,  orders,  reports,  and 
returns,  Union  and  Confederate,  relating  to  prisoners  of  war,  and  (so  iar 
as  the  military  authorities  were  concerned)  to  State  or  political  prisoners. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  publish  any  of  this  series  till  the  records  for  1863 
have  been  examined  j  this  series  will  probably  not  exce^  four  volumes. 

The  third  series  will  contain  the  correspondence,  orders,  reports,  and 
returns  of  the  Union  authorities  (embracing  their  correspondence  with 
the  Confederate  officials)  and  not  relating  specially  to  die  subjects  of 
the  first  and  second  series:  this  will  set  forth  the  annual  and  special  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Gteneral-in-Chief,  and  the  chiefe  of  the 
several  staff  corps  and  departments,  the  calls  for  troops,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  National  and  the  several  State  authorities.  Vol- 
ume I,  covering  1860-^61,  is  now  ready  for  publication;  the  whole  series 
will  probably  reach  eight  volumes. 

The  fourth  series  wiU  exhibit  the  correspondence,  orders,  reports,  and 
returns  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  similar  to  that  indicated  for  the 
Union  officials,  as  of  the  third  series,  and  with  the  exception  therein  in- 
dicated. Volume  I,  covering  the  year  1861,  is  now  ready  for  publica- 
tion.   The  whole  series  will  probably  not  exceed  four  volumes. 

In  my  judgment  the  record  should  not  be  printed  more  rapidly  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  than  is  indicated  by  the  appropriations  asked  for  that 
purpose.  Should  it  be  decided  otherwise,  an  increase  in,  and  a  reor- 
ganization of,  the  clerical  force  employed,  and  additional  office  room  will 
be  absolutely  necessary. 

30  Ab  ♦ 
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Uiid«r  date  of  July  3  last,  the  legal  representatives  of  the  late  Con- 
federate Generals  Bragg  and  Polk  were  advised  of  that  provision  of  the 
adJ  of  Jane  16  last,  by  which  "  the  Secretary  of  War  is  auti^rized  to 
negotiate''  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  the  "  private  papers''  of  those 
offers  rels^ing  to  the  late  war.  The  correspondence  resulting  from 
soch  notification  is  yet  open,  and  will  be  submitted  hereafter  in  a  spe* 
dal  report 

I  desire  again  to  express  my  obligations  for  the  special,  zealous,  and 
effident  assistance  rendered  to  me  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Kirkley,  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General's OflSce,  and  A.  P.  Tasker,  of  the  Archive  Office.  Tt^y 
certainly  deserve  extra  compensation  for  the  extra  labor  performed  in 
comiection  with  the  work  intrusted  to  me. 

Very  re^pectfullyj  your  obedient  servant, 

EGBERT  N.  SCOTT. 
Brevet  LieiOenant^Ooloneli  U.  &  Armf. 

Xh§  fiscotszABT  OP  War. 


REPORT 

OP   THE 

SECRETAEY   OF   THE   NAVY. 


Washington  City,  D.  0., 
Navy  Department,  November  30, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  yoa  the  regular  annual  report  of 
Uie  Nayy  Department,  showing  its  condition  and  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1880.  It  embraoes  the  current  expenditures  for 
that  year,  and  also  the  estimates  for  tiie  ensuiug  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1882. 

SQUADRONS. 

The  European  Squadron.— Bear- Admiral  John  0.  Howell  remains 
in  command.  The  following  vessels  compose  the  squadron:  Trenton 
(flag-ship),  Quinnebaug,  Wyoming,  and  Nipsic  The  Alliance  and  En- 
terprise have  returned  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  expiration 
of  their  cmises. 

The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the 
year  in  visiting  the  principal  ports  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  Tren- 
ton, in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in.Turkey,  made 
an  effort  to  reach  Constantinople,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  Enter- 
prise, Wyoming,  and  Nipsic,  however,  have  visited  that  point,  with  the 
view  of  furnishing  such  protection  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  the ' 
persons  and  property  of  American  citizens  sojourning  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.   The  Xipsic  is  still  stationed  there  for  this  purpose. 

The  Asiatic  Squadron.— Eear-Admiral  John  M.  B.  Clitz  now  com- 
mands this  squadron.  Bear- Admiral  Thomas  H.  Patterson  having  been 
detached  September  11, 1880,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The  fol- 
lowing vessels  constitute  the  force :  Bichmond  (flag-ship),  Swatara,  Ash- 
aelot,  Monocacy,  Alert,  and  Palos.  Since  the  last  annual  rei>ort  the 
Banger  has  been  ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  and  the  Swa- 
tara and  Alert  have  b^en  added  to  the  squadron. 

The  duties  performed  by  this  squadron  during  the  year  have  been  of 
an  important  and  most  delicate  nature,  owing  to  the  threatening  con- 
dition of  the  relations  between  Kussia  and  China.  But  they  have  been 
discharged  in  a  manner  highly  satisftictory  to  the  dei)artmeiit. 

Thb  Korth  Atlantic  Squadron.— Rear- Admiral  B.  H.  Wyman 
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is  still  in  commaud.  Tlie  squadrou  consists  of  the  following  vessels: 
Tennessee  (flag-ship),  Powhatan,  Vandalia,  Galena,  Kearsarge,  Alliance, 
and  Yantic.  It  may  soon  become  necessary,  however,  to  send  one  of 
thlBse  to  the  Mediterranean  to  take  the  place  of  the  Alliance. 

The  ii*on-clad  monitors  Ajax,  Catskill,  Jjehigh,  IVIahopac,  and  Man- 
hattan (in  partial  commission  at  Brandon  on  the  James  lliver,  in  Vir- 
ginia), and  the  Montauk,  Wyandotte,  and  Passaic  (the  last  named  being 
used  as  a  receiving-ship  at  the  Washington  navy -yard)  are  also  attached 
to  this  squadron.  The  New  Hampshire  and  Pawnee  are  in  service  at 
Port  Koyal,  S.  C,  the  latter  as  a  store-ship. 

Since  the  last  report  there  have  been  the  following  chgiuges  iii  this 
squadron:  The  Tennessee  commissioned  as  the  flag-ship,  Marion  ordered 
to  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  Nipsic  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Galena,  Alliance,  and  Yantic  have  been  added. 

South  Atlantic  Squadron. — ^Eear- Admiral  Andrew  Bryson  arrived 
at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  December  1, 1879,  with  the  Shenandoah,  and 
took  command,  relieving  Bear- Admiral  E.  T.  Nichols,  whose  term  had 
expired.  The  vessels  at  present  are  the  Shenandoah  (flag-ship)  and 
Marion.  The  last-named  vessel  was  detained  at  Montevideo,  when  en 
'  route  to  join  the  Pacific  squadron,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the 
yellow  fever  aboard,  and  has  been  since  attached  to  the  station  in  place 
of  the  Wadhusett,  which  has  been  detached  and  sent  to  the  Pacific 
station. 

The  Pacific  Squadron.— Rear- Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  was,  at 
his  own  request,  relieved  of  the  command  October  1, 1880,  and  Rcar- 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Stevens  took  command  on  that  date.  The  vessels 
ai*e  as  follows :  Pensacola  (flag-ship),  Alaska,  Lackawanna,  Wachusett, 
Adams,  and  the  store-ship  Onward  stationed  at  Callao,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru.    The  Wachusett  has  been  added  since  the  last  report. 

Special  sebvioe. — ^The  Jamestown  remains  at  Sitka,  in  Alii^ka,  where 
she  was  sent  in  May,  1879,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of 
affairs,  which  threatened  not  only  the  destruction  of  property,  but  blood- 
shed. She  has  remained  there  ever  since,  and  besides  the  success  of  her 
ofiicers  in  preserving  the  peace  and  furnishing  security  to  persons  and 
property,  they  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  surveying  the  waters 
and  bays  adjacent  to  Sitka.  They  have  been  unable  to  extend  these  sur- 
veys as  far  as  they  consider  desirable,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  James- 
town is  a  sailing-vessel^  and  not  a  steamer,  whereby  she  is  prcventetl 
from  entering  the  rivers  and  inner  bays.  If  Congress  shall  decline  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  heretofore  made  by  this  department,  and  renewed 
in  this  report,  to  establish  some  sort  of  territorial  organization  over 
Alaska,  it  may  become  necessary,  by  the  ensuing  spring,  to  withdraw 
the  Jamestown  and  supply  her  place  with  a  suitable  steam- vessel,  so 
that  the  surveys  may  be  continued. 

The  Constellation  was  dispatched  across  the  Atlantic  March  27, 1880, 
with  provisions  for  the  staning  people  of  Ireland,  and  returned  on 
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the  lltli  of  June.  The  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  missiou  of 
national  and  individual  benevolence  was  discharged,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipients  were  communicated  to 
Congress  at  its  last  session. 

The  Eio  Bravo,  stationed  for  several  years  at  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  Biver,  Texas,  having  become  utterly  worthless  for  naval  pur- 
poses, and  it  being  impossible,  on  accoiuit  of  her  decayed  condition,  to 
bring  her  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  been  transferred  to  the  War 
Department,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  her  at  that  remote  point 
has  been  thereby  saved  to  the  Kavy  Department. 

The  Ticonderoga,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  R.  W.  Shnfeldt,  has  just 
reached  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  California,  on  her  return  from  the 
special  commercial  and  exploring  expedition  upon  which  she  sailed  in 
December,  1878.  She  needs  a  few  repairs,  after  so  long  and  hazardous 
a  voyage,  and  when  these  Are  made  she  will  be  again  ready  for  sea. 

Training-ships. — The  Minnesota,  Constitution,  Saratoga,  and  Ports- 
month  have  made  cruises  with  apprentice  boys.  The  Michigan  has  also 
been  employed  in  this  service  upon  the  Northern  Lakes. 

Practice-ships. — The  Constellation  and  Dale  made  the  nsnal  summer 
cruise  with  cadet-midshipmen,  and  the  Despatch  and  Standish  with 
cadet-engineer. 

The  Tallapoosa  has  continued  to  make  her  usual  trips  with  freight  for 
the  several  navy-yards. 

The  torpedo  vessels  Intrepid  and  Alarm  r.emain  at  the  New  York 
navy-yard.  The  exi>eriments  with  the  engine  of  tha  latter,  authorized 
under  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress,  furnish  reasonable  ground  of 
belief  that  they  will  prove  successful. 

The  Saint  Mary's  continues  in  use  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
marine  school-ship. 

SxJBYEYiNa  DUTY. — The  Tuscarora  was  engaged  in  surveying  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico  tintil  March,  1880,  apd  was  put  out  of  commission 
for  repair  May  31, 1880.  The  Ranger  is  now  being  fitted  out  at  the  Mare 
Island  navy-yard  for  tliat  service. 

Ships  UNDEBGOiNa  eepaie. — The  following  ships  are  undergoing 
repairs :  Lancaster,  at  the  Battery  yard ;  Hartford,  at  Boston ;  Brooklyn, 
at  Brooklyn ;  Juniata  and  Essex,  at  League  Island ;  Enterprise,  at  Wash- 
ington City  5  Tuscarora^  Iroquois,  and  Banger,  at  Mare  Island.  The  Can- 
andaigua  is  undergoing  examinatio;i  with  the  view  of  her  being  repaired 
at  Norfolk  if  it  shall  be  decided  that  it  can  be  done  advantageously. 

Ships  peob ably  worth  repairing. — Plymouth,  laid  up  on  account 
of  the  yellow  fever  appearing  twice  upon  her  when  at  sea ;  Omaha, 
Guard,  Ossipee,  and  Kew  York.. 

Eeceiving-ships. — ^Wabash,  at  Boston  ;  Vermont  and  Colorado,  at 
Brooklyn ;  Saint  Louis,  at  League  Island ;  Passaic,  monitor,  at  Wash- 
ington City;  Frauklin,  at  Norfolk;  and  Independence,  at  Mare  Island. 
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EXPENDITURES* 

The  anionnt  of  appropriations  applicable 'to  tlie  current  expenses  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port to  be  $14,502,250.67.  Of  this  sum,  $232,265.72  is  properly  charge- 
able to  deficiencies  for  previous  years,  to  specific  appropriations  for 
small  stores,  a  new  propeller  for  the  torpedo  vessel  Alarm,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  Naval  Asylum  as  explained  in  my  last  report  This  sum 
should,  consequently,  be  deducted.  And  the  sum  of  $236.25  should 
be  added  to  the  amount  thus  produced,  inasmuch  as  it  was  subsequently 
appropriated  for  the  Naval  Observatory.  This  reduces  the  sum  to 
$14,270,221.20.  There  was  also  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  of  $436,421.09,  on  account  of  pay  of  the  Navy,  pay  of  Marine 
Corps,  and  general  account  of  advances.  The  total  gross  amount,  there- 
fore, which  was  available  for  the  year  was  $14,706,642.29,  subject  to  a 
deduction  by  surplus-fund  warrant  of  $1^998.07,  which  leaves  the  net 
amount  $14,704,644.22. 

The  expenditures  were  $12,916,630.45 ;  leaving  a  balance  unexpended 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $1,788,004.77.  To  this,  however,  should  be 
added  the  net  amount  unexpended  in  the  hands  of  pay  officers,  as  shown 
at  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor,  $353,677.46,  which  shows  that  the 
net  expenditiires  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $2,141,682.23  less  than  the 
amount  applicable  therefor. 

Exhibit  of  es^enditure  chargeable  to  Navy  appropHati<m9» 


(Date. 


ArrROPRiATioics  ton  1879-*80. 
1870. 


July 

August  ... 
September 
October  .  -  - 
iCoveniber. 
December . 


1880. 


Jannftrr.. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1.421,300  72 
1.740.G04  a;{ 
1,422,600  GM 

1,  an.  430  If 

1,000,  «22  4J 


1,S50.744  42 
1, 706. 003  45 
1,  370.  048  07 
1,067.738  77 
1,244,084  02 
1,011,783  52 


Total. 


ArrRoruiATiOKS  fok  1860*'81. 

1880. 

July 

Aujiiist ^- 

8ei>t  cnibor -..*. 

October .* 


Total. 


]}^.S(i2,C50  48 


1, 582, 300  33 
],641,2ar>  34 
1, 582. 315  70 
l,*a4,273  7* 


Bftfandtd. 


i1«,Sl«80 
4b0. 319  88 
241,  r76  6S 
302,026  03 
181, 079  70 
923,304  87 


246. 545  23 
774.601  26 

200,467  77 

l.o;»4,296  59 

2t)5,  577  51 

084, 515  77 


5.016,011  03 


6<?2  10 

775, 0»H  40 

1,980  (H 

60  00 


5, 820,  ^tS4  U 


778.688  00 


$1,165,782  53 
940.969  8S 
1, 507, 927  71 
1,060,268  73 
1, 133, 350  49 
1,073,437  66 


1, 313. 109  19 
932. 3V2  19 

1,109,581  20 
053,440  18 

1,0^9.107  U 
627,267  75 

1*2.9X6.059  45 


1,  TiS^l  717  17 

Mr)i,3y3  88 

1.  580, 335  06 

1,  U14,  313  74 


»,  Oil,  570  45 


1879. 
July  22.  Appropriation  warrant  No.  326 ?13, 8G2, 4r»9  ^ 

Ai)proi>ria>tiou  warmut  No.  337 407,5iS  00 

Jnue  12.  Appropriation  warrant  No.  331 *...  23G  25 


14,270,221  20 
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The  faltoTHTig  statement  shows  the  nnmber  and  yearly  amount  of  pen- 
sioiis  (m  the  rolls  Jane  30, 1880,  and  the  amotmt  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year: 


Navy  hnraHds , 

Nvry  widows  axtH  otlieTS . . 


Total. 


On  Ton  Jtme 
90,1880. 


2.060 
1,870 


3,930 


Yearly  valae. 


$247, 282  18 
318,880  00 


666,112  18 


AmoTtnt  jMdd 
for 


$352,101  18 
400,970  79 


752,771 17 


BSTI3CATE9  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENBINa  JtTNE  30,  1882. 


Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  ciril  establishment,  navy-yards 

Ot&aaAce  lud  torpedo  eorps 

Cool,  haiftp,  and  equipmefit ^ ^.. 

KavigatioQ  and  navigation  supplies •• 

Hjdrographicivork 

Naval  Observatory,  Nautical  Almanac -.-. 

Repairs  and  preservation  of  vessels 1, 

Sttam  machinery,  tools,  &c 1, 

Provisioiifi  f(»r  the  Navy - ^.. .......    I, 

Repairs  of  hospitals  and  laboratories «. 

Medical  Department 

Naval  Hospital  ftind 

Contingent  expenses  of  department  and  bureaus «. 

Naval  Academy 

Support  of  Marine  Corps 1, 

Naval  Asylnm,  Philadelphia 

Maintenance  of  yards  and  docks.... ••...... 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  navy-yards 

Snrgeon's  house,  &c..  Mare  Island 


565,375  00 

196,611  50 

391,125  00 

896,000  00 

130,50a00 

75,000  00 

54,536  25 

500,000  00 

000,000  00 

200,000  00 

30,000  00 

45,000  00 

50,000  00 

263,850  00 

187,744  00 

026,775  81 

59, 813  00 

450,000  00 

874, 321  06 

28, 500  00 


Add  amoiint  estimated  for  new  buildings  at  Naval  Academy 


15, 926, 151  61 
28,600  00 

15, 953,  751  61 


The  amount  of  appropriations  available  for  the  operations  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1881,  is  $15,035,752.45,  to  which  should 
be  added  $59,309  transferred  from  the  navy  pension  fund  to  the  naval 
asylum,  making  a  tot^  of  $15,095,061.45.  The  amount  drawn  by  war- 
rant from  the  Treasury  from  July  1,  1880,  to  November  1,  1880,  is 
$5,041,570.45,  which  exceeds  the  sum  drawn  during  the  same  periocl  of 
last  year  $36G,60G.66. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  j  ear  ending  June  30, 1882,  for  current 
expenses  are  $15,925,151.61,  exclusive  of  an  estimate  of  $28,600  for  new 
buildings  at  the  Kaval  Academy,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Visit- 
ors, which,  added  to  the  foregoing,  makes  a  total  of  $15,953,751.61. 

I  have  referred,  in  previous  reports,  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
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disborsemeBt  of  pay  of  the  Navy,  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  act  of 
GoBgress  to  separate  that  fand,  making  it  an  annual  appropriation  sab- 
ject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law  regulating,  by  yearly  limitation^  aU 
the  appropriations  of  the  government  Complications  which  attended 
the  expenditure  of  this  special  fund,  although  of  a  somewhat  dififerent 
character,  I  find  to  extend,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  over  all  the  dis- 
bursements connected  with  the  floating  portion  of  the  Navy,  that  arm 
of  the  service  which  reaches  over  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  by  means  of 
vessels  whose  cruises  are  for  one,  two,  and  three  years'  duration.  For- 
merly it  was  thought  impossible,  apparently,  to  control  expenditures 
abroad.  Balances  of  appropriations  lapped,  were  continuous,  and  were 
made  use  of  year  after  year.  There  was  no  money  settlement  until  the 
accounts  of  paymasters  were  completed  and  rendered  at  the  expiration 
of  a  cruise.  More  recently,  howevei*,  accounts  have  been  forwarded 
quarterly,  while  at  present  monthly  money  accounts  are  sent  in  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  adjustment  Estimates  never  covered,  or  could 
cover,  the  accidents  and  necessities  of  the  floating  service  accurately, 
and  expenditures  have  been  in  a  measure  and  unavoidably  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

At  the  home  stations  and  at  the  navy-yards  all  payments  of  money 
are  originated  at  and  directed^om  the  department  Labor  and  materials 
are  furnished  upon  requisitions  submitted,  and  calculations  based  upon 
the  amount  provided  by  law  to  the  credit  of  particular  appropriations. 
No  expenditures  are  allowed  until  bills  therefor  are  approved,  and  no 
contracta  are  entered  into  unless  it  is  first  shown  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds  to  cover  the  indebtedness.  Thus  expenditures  are  controlled 
and  operations  are  cut  off  when  the  appropriations  are  exhausted  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  involved.  But  abroad  the  case  is  otherwise. 
The  exigencies  and  demands  of  vessels  afloat,  which  are  in  constant 
motion  from  one  country  to  another,  or  from  a  fleet  in  one  part  of  the 
world  to  a  fleet  in  far  distant  waters,  render  it  impracticable  and  im- 
possible to  pursue  the  same  course  with  regard  to  the  payment  ot  lia- 
bilities contracted  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  K  a  ship  is  short  of 
coal  when  under  orders  in  a  foreign  port,  her  commanding  officer  can 
neither  send  home  to  the  stores  of  fuel  for  his  supply,  nor  wait  for  a 
money  requisition  on  the  department  fix>m  the  appropriation  liable  for 
the  expenditure,  nor  hold  his  vessel  at  anchor  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  the  department,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  appro- 
priation from  which  the  coal  has  to  be  bought.  If  provisions  or  small 
stores  are  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  and  are  thrown  overboard,  tresih. 
supplies  must  be  furnished  at  once — ^the  men  must  have  their  dadly  ra- 
tions of  meat  and  tobacco.  If  a  gale  carries  off  a  spar,  or  an  engine 
breaks  down,  repairs  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
new  materials  must  be  procured.  Pilotage  must  always  be  provided 
and  paid  for,  without  reference  to  how  much  that  expense  may  have 
already  amounted  to  duriug  the  year.    No  thought  or  provision  can 
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possibly  bo  arranged  in  anticipation  of  any  delays  of  this  description. 
These  examples  illustrate  numberless  and  almost  unbounded  contin- 
^^encies  which  continually  arise  in  all  the  departments  of  the  floating 
Navy. 

I  have  endeavored  to  giuird  against  these  contingent  expenses  rigidly, 
and  have  succeeded  better  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  But  it  is  not, 
however,  within  the  power  of  tlie  department  to  keep  an  absolutely 
strict  current  cash  account  without  legislation  covering  the  wants  and 
defects  I  have  enumerated.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Kavy  is  held  accountable  for  the  limited  expenditure  of 
Ms  appropriations,  there  are  transactions  frequently  occurring  which  he 
is  called  on  to  approve  or  sanction  after  tUey  have  been  performed,  and 
which  he  did  not  first  authorize  and  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated. 
These  contingencies  have  alwfiys  produced,  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
continue  to  produce,  unavoidable  liabilities  against  some  particular  ap- 
propriations, without,  however,  increasing  the  net  expenditure  or  modi- 
fying the  aggregate  sum  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Navy  Department. 
In  process  of  a  long  tfbaie  I  am  convinced  that  by  this  means  surplus 
balances  would  become  deranged  and  deficient. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Congress,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject,  and  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  through  the  disbursing  oflBcers 
of  floating  vessels,  to  draw  upon  a  common  fund  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses for  loss  or  waste,  and  those  in  excess  of  the  allowance  to  each 
ship,  as  established  by  law  and  regulations,  to  be  made  up  by  one  title, 
and  consisting  of  some  certain  percentage  or  proportion  of  all  the  ap- 
propriations for  any  given  fiscal  year.  Through  similar  means,  and  at 
my  request,  pay  of  the  Navy  was  relieved  of  its  embarrassment,  and  is 
particularly  defined  by  the  opening  of  a  ^'  pay  miscellaneous"  appropria- 
tion^ as  also  was  the  '^  small  stores''  fund.  The  reasons  therefor  were 
suggested  in  my  annual  report  for  1878.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment were  never  in  better  condition  than  at  the  present  time. 

BUREAUS. 

The  reports  of  the  chiefe  of  the  several  bureaus  show,  in  detail,  their 
operations  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  These  have  been  confined  to 
matters  pertiuning  to  the  ordinary  current  service,  such  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Where  provisions,  coal,  materials,  etc.,  have  been 
purchased,  they  have  not  all  been  consumed  within  the  year,  but  the 
balance  of  these  supplies  remaining  on  hand  on  June  30  necessarily 
XMiss  over  into  the  present  year.  This  fact  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
strike  a  pirecise  balance  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  expenses  chargeable 
to  that  year.  As  the  work  is  continuing,  and  the  supplies  and  materials 
rem^  on  hand,  the  accounts  of  disbursement  are  made  up  so  as  to 
show  the  extent  of  purchases  within  the  current  year,  which  are  always 
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subject,  of  course,  to  variatioii  to  the  extent  of  the  amoont  on  haod  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Bat,  as  the  amount  of  this  variatioo, 
whatever  it  is,  goes  over  into  the  new  year  and  is  then  accounted  for, 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  expenditures  of  the  department  f<^  any 
series  of  years. 

The  report  of  the  bureau  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  procuring  guns  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  system.  Such  guns  on  band  as  have 
been  converted  into  breech-loaders  have  been  greatly  increased  in  effi- 
ciency; but  the  recent  experiments  in  Europe  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  supplying  our  Navy  with  guns  of  the  most  approved  modem 
pattern  and  greatest  capacity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  make  large  expenditures  with  a  view  to  the  armament  upon 
our  vessels-of-war  until  it  shall  be  decided  what  is  to  be  their  futnie 
tyi)e.  Our  delay  thus  far  has  worked  no  injury,  but  probably  an  advan- 
tage, as  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experimei^ 
made  by  others.  The  Hotchkiss  revolving  guns  ji^ve  been  introduced 
into  several  of  our  vessels,  being  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  method 
of  defense  against  torpedo-boats.  Their  prqjectiles  will  penetrate  any  of 
these  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  yards,  at  an  acute  angle.  With  aa 
increased  caliber  they  will  penetrate  the  sides  of  most  of  the  trans- At- 
lantic steamers.  The  Hotchkiss  repeating  rifle  has  also  been  introdueed, 
and  these,  together  with  the  Bemington-Keene  and  the  Lee  guns,  are 
considered  sufficient  for  all  experimental  purx>oses  in  settling  the  refa^ 
tive  value  of  the  several  systems. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  RECRTTITINa. 

Dcmng  the  year  seventy-five  vessels  have  be^  whrfly  or  partiiAy 
equipped.  At  home  and  abroad  43,713  tons  of  coal  have  been  p€ir- 
diased.  Of  hemp  there  have  been  purchased  155,785  pounds  oi  Boasia, 
280^260  of  Manilla,  and  112,075  of  American,  a  total  of  548,120  pounds. 
There  have  been  500,000  pounds  of  iron  rolled  by  the  rcdling-mill  at  the 
Washington  City  yard,  all  of  superior  quality,  excelling  that  purchased. 
The  forge  and  anchor  shop  has  been  constantly  turning  out  anchors,  gun- 
tubes,  and  shafts  for  engines.  Experiments  have  been  n&ade  with  ingot 
of  ^^low  steel,''  which  promise  economical  results  in  utilizing  the  large 
quantities  of  scrap  metal  on  hand.  The  experiments  of  welding  by  cob^ 
pressiou  have  been  continued  in  the  smith  and  chain  shop,  aad  will  be 
persevered  in  until  satisfactory  results  are  reached.  The  galley  slu^  is 
c(Histantly  at  work,  and  the  improvements  made  from  time  to  time  have 
enabled  the  department  to  produce  the  most  ]>erfect  galley  now  ia  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  7,322  meu  and  boys  in  the 
service.  There  were  5,272  enlistments  during  the  year  to  fill  the  places 
of  those  whose  terms,  of  service  had  expired.  Reports  from  shins  in 
commission  show  a  nyiarked  improvement  iu  the  'iHoroLe  of  our  saameii. 
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Of  the  total  number  enlisted  696  are  employed  at  the  S'aval  Academy 
on  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast  surrey  and  fioh  oommission,  thus  rednc- 
ing  the  effective  force  of  the  Navy  proper  to  only  6^626  men  and  boys. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  providing  that  the 
men  engaged  in  these  special  services  should  be  chargeable  to  them 
ah)De,  and  not  taken  from  the  body  of  seaman  enlisted  for  aerriqa  in 
the  Navy. 

NAYiaATIOIC. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  shows  the  suc- 
eeffiful  and  economical  management  of  the  important  branch  of  the 
naval  service  under  his  control.  The  revision  of  the  American  Prs^cal 
Navigator^  an  epitome  of  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  has  been 
completed,  and  the  manuscript  is  now  ready  for  the  printer.  Prelimi- 
nary arrangements  have  been  made  for  determining,  by  the  aid  of  the 
telegraph,  the  longitude  of  a  number  of  points  in  Asia  during  the  next 
spring. 

The  dforts  of  this  bureau  to  improve  the  means  of  navigating  the  high 
seas  by  surveying  and  sounding  have  been  as  successful  as  the  limited 
nKans  and  the  present  naval  establishment  have  permitted,  and  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  occasional  surveys  have  been  intrusted  have  carried  out 
their  instructions  with  intelligence  and  zeal.  The  completion  of  the 
survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  and  a  more  systematic  examination 
of  reported  dangers  in  the  Atlantic  and  Padfie  Oceans,  and  of  the  many 
islands  in  the  latter,  with  a*view  to  ascertain  their  harbor  fhcilities,  are 
urgently  recommended.  These  important  and  necessary  olijects  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished  unless  Congress  shall  funiish  the  means 
th^^iH*.  The  omission  to  supply  these  would  leave  much  of  the  best 
talents  of  our  naval  officers  unemployed,  except  in  the  ordinary  cruising 
service  and  upon  shore  duty,  and  would,  besides,  deprive  navigators  of 
much  information  necessary  to*  the  safety  of  vessels  at  sea.  And  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  informaticm  obtained  by  these  surveys 
is  more  important  to  the  mercantile  marine  than  to  ships  of  war,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  mode  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  jnocured. 
We  educate  our  naval  officers  for  the  purx)ese,  and  there  is  no  other 
body  of  men  to  whom  this  necessary  work  can  be  intrusted.  TTnsdcn- 
tific  navigators  may  sometimes  discover  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  sea 
when  it  is  impossible  to  protect  themselves  against  them,  but  when  they 
do  so  they  are  unable  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  their  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  have  no  &cilities  !<»*  marking  them  upon  ^arts.  AVL 
this  can  be  done  by  our  naval  officers,  and  the  valuable  services  they 
have  thus  far  performed  in  charting  the  oceans  are  known  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  world. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  is  the  only  source  from  which  the  mariners 
of  this  country  are  supplied  with  trustworthy  charts  of  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  its  usefulness  is  steadily  increasing  by  the  publication  of  ad- 
ditional charts,  sailing  directions,  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  To  pro- 
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mote  the  objects  of  this  office  as  fully  a3  they  desei've  the  appropriations 
therefor  should  be  somewhat  more  liberally  granted,  and  in  view  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  work  performed  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
not  restricted  to  anyone  fiscal  year,  but  be  made  continuous — the  neces- 
sity for  which  arisas  out  of  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  are  mainly 
made  at  sea.,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount 
expended  and  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Kaval  Observatory  reports  the  astronomi- 
cal observations  performed  during  the  year,  the  experiments'  made  in 
astronomical  photography,  the  condition  of  the  work  of  the  eclipses  of 
1878  and  1880,  the  treatment  of  naval  chronometers,  and  the  manner  of 
furnishing  actual  time-signals  throughout  the  country.  These  transac- 
tions serve  to  show  that  the  Observatory  has  forfeited  no  i>ortion  of  its 
claim  to  eminent  distinction,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  government.  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  recommenda- 
tion heretofore  made  by  me  that  a  new  site  for  the  institution  be  pur- 
chased. I  have  no  information  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
failure  to  make  this  purchase  as  authorized  by  Congress,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  it  is  so  apparent  that  there  should  be  no  delay  beyond  the  pres- 
ent winter. 

The  preparation  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac 
for  years  in  advance,  and  of  improved  tables  of  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  ancl  planets,  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  progress,  and 
some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
for  determining  the  velocity  of  light.  Those  engaged  in  these  branches 
of  scientific  investigation  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  proficiency  which 
places  them  in  the  front  rank  among  scientists,  and  the  important  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress and  demands  the  most  liberal  appropriations. 

I  called  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  my  last  annual  report,  to  some 
practical  difficulties  in  the  admitiistration  of  the  law  which  prescribes 
rules  fgr  the  navigation  of  the  sefi,  with  the  view  of  securing  unanimity 
by  international  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments.  The  matter  was  entered  upon  at  the  last  session,  but  no 
conclusion  was  reached.  It  is  desirable  that  definite  action  shall  be  had 
without  further  delay,  inasmuch  as  it  is  important  that  all  who  navigate 
the  ocean  shall  be  required  to  conform  to  some  uniform  system  of  rules, 
in  order  that  collisions  may  be  prevented.  The  amended  regulations 
for  this  purpose  which  were  proposed  by  the  British  Government  and 
adopted  by  all  maritime  nations  except  the.  United  States,  should  be 
made  statutory  by  act  of  Congress,  in  order  to  guard  the  ship-owners  of 
this  country  against  complications  and  pecuniary  loss  from  the  non-ob- 
servance of  them  in  cases  of  collisions  in  foreign  waters. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Navy  submits  a  report  of  the  opei^ 
tions  of  his  office  during  the  year.  One  of  the  chief  objects  to  which 
attention  has  been  given  was  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  data 
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with  regard  to  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  issue  of  a  general  order  from  the  department  on  that 
subject,  and  will  enable  our  naval  vessels  on  the  high  seas  to  act  har- 
moniously with  those  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  steering  and  light  reg- 
ulations are  concerne<l.  The  office  has  also  been  engaged  in  examining 
the  different  methods  of  fog-signals  and  various  appliances  for  steam- 
whistling.  Some  uniform  system  of  fog-course  signals  is  highly  essen- 
tial to  safe  navigation,  and  the  suggestions  presented  shall  receive  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  department,  and  such  legislation  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  will  be  recommended.  The  introduction  of  electric 
lights  on  pur  war  vessels,  the  better  instruction  of  our  seamen  in  code- 
signaling,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  night-signalgb  adopted  in  the 
Navy  and  its  application  to  the  general  signal-book,  are  important  sub- 
jects discussed  and  advocated  by  the  chief  signal  officers. 

YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Exclusive  of  $75,000  appropriated  for  the  stone  dry-dock  at  the  Mare 
Island  yard,  the  only  appropriations  made  for  the  several  navy-yards 
were  those  designed  to  cover  the  ordinary  annual  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  preserve  them  from  dilapidation  as 
far  as  possible.  These  general  appropriations  are  made  for  "  repairs 
and  preservation,"  "general  maintenance,''  and  "contingencies,''  and 
have  been  exi)ended  as  judiciously  and  economically  as  possible.  The 
work  of  this  kind  done  at  all  the  yards  is  of  nearly  the  same  character 
each  year — the  last  year  not  differing  in  any  material  respect  from  the 
year  preceding.  Proper  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
various  and  numerous  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  roads,  fences,  walks, 
etc.,  and  where  necessary  such  repairs  have  been  made  as  the  extent  of 
the  ,funds  allotted  would  permit.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  shows  that  all  the  yards  present  a  marked 
improvement  in  appearance,  and  that  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  grading,  sewerage,  and  paving.  The  beneficial  eftect  is  Seen  in 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  residents  and  employes.  The 
estimates  for  repairs  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  made  upon  the  basis  of 
the  past  few  years,  contemplating  their  preservation  and  indispensable 
repairs ;  that  is,  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  these  purposes.  But 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  yards  shall  be  improved  to 
the  extent  their  importance  demands,  additional  appropriations  are 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  amount  i^inually 
required  for  preservation  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  large  number  of  buildings,  docks, 
wharves,  and  other  works  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency.  Many  of  the 
large  buildings  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  repairs,  and  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  serious  injury  the  bureau  is  frequently  compelled  to 
make  merely  temporary  and  partial  repairs.    There  are  many  frame 
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bnildmgs,  erected  daring  the  war,  ^hich  shoald  be  removed,  inasmnch 
as  they  endangor  much  vmlaable  property  in  their  vicinity. 

KjTTK&r  YARD. — ^The  estimates  ^r  this  yard  are  for  workshops  and 
wat^-voriu,  $21,000.  The  former  are  mnch  needed,  a^  a  large  portion 
of  tiie  work  has  to  be  done  in  oM  and  dilapidated  buildings.  Upon  the 
isiand  ai^aoent  to  Uie  yard  there  are  a  namber  of  springs  which  afford 
aa  abondant  supply  of  excellent  water.  It  is  desired  to  insert  addi- 
tional water-pipes  so  as  to  distribnte  it  through  the  yard. 

Boston  yard. — Hie  estimates  are  for  water-pipes,  paving  and  grad- 
ing, dry-dock  gate,  and  repairs  of  rope- walk,  $76,883.75.  The  pipes  are 
in  bad  <xmdition  and  the  water  is  consequently  wasted.  They.should  be 
renewed  in  <»dar  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply.  The  roads  need  repair^ 
ing,  because,  in  their  present  condition,  transpoitation  is  difficult  and 
expensive.  The  dry-dock  must  be  supplied  with  a  new  gate,  or  there  is 
great  danger  that  it  will  become  entirely  useless.  The  turning  gates 
have  been  condemned,  and  the  floating  gate  is  now  tlie  only  reliance. 
This  has  been  in  use  forty-seven  years,  and  is  both  decayed  and  danger- 
Gos.  If,  when  a  ship  is  in  dock,  it  should  fail,  the  consequences,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  would  be  dangerous  both 
to  life  and  property,  besides  depriving  the  department  of  the  means  of 
docking  a  vesseL  The  appropriation  for  the  repair  of  the  rope- walk  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  several  months  ago,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  although  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  conviction  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  rope- walks  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  is  the 
only  one  owned  by  the  department.  Its  repair,  therefore,  being  a  neces- 
sitji  it  has  been  done  by  money  drawn  from  the  annual  allotment  fhnd 
fbr  the  yard,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  As  about  $5,000  of  this  fund 
was  applicable  to  this  use,  the  estimate  is  for  $20,000  only,  which  will 
restore  tiie  fund  to  its  condition  before  the  ^re. 

Brooklyty  yard. — ^Estimate  for  repairs  to  cob  dock  and  for  dredging, 
$70,000.  This  dock  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  unless  it  is 
repaired  will  be  liable  to  very  serious  injury.  Good  economy  requires 
timt  the  work  shall  be  done  without  further  delay.  It  is  an  important 
I>art  of  the  yard,  and  besides  supporting  the  ordnancei,  affords  con- 
venient storage  for  boilers,  timber,  and  other  heavy  articles,  and 
supplies  the  only  recreation  ground  for  sailors.  The  channel  through 
which  vessels  necessarily  reach  the  yard  has  become  so  shallow  that  the 
approach  of  those  of  Moderate  size  has  become  difficult  aud  somewhat 
hazardous.  The  obstacles  can  be  easily  removed  by  timely  dredging, 
but  if  this  is  delayed  much  longer  the  iiyury  may  becomg  irrepjuable 
except  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

League  Island  yabd.— Estimate  for  dredging  and  tilling  in,  im- 
provement  of  dikes,  and  stable  for  fire-engine  horses,  wagous,  etc., 
$85,000.  , There  must  be  a  considemble  quautiry  of  dredging  and  filling 
done  in  this  yurd  before  enough  sulid  laud  cau  be  obuiued  for  necessaiy 
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accotnmndatiop*  Asitwill  require  some  yewns  before  this  ean  be  done  to 
the  desired  ext»it,  the  soon^  an  ap^x)|)riatioii  is  made  for  that  special 
porpoee  the  better.  Even  aftor  the  work  is  done  it  should  be  left  u&- 
occopied  by  baikUogs  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  it  to  become  oomiiact. 
There  ia  an  extensiye  line  of  dikes  around  the  island,  designed  to  ke^ 
it  frtm  OTerSowing.  This  requires  constant  attention  and  is  subject  to 
inroads  by  freshete  from  the  Delaware  Biver.  The  buildings  are  needed 
for  the  fibelter  of  the  cattle  and  horses  that  belong,  to  the  yard,  for  the 
praaerratioii  of  ibe  wagon  and  fire-engines  which,  without  them,  are  ex- 
polled  to  the  weatl^r  and  liable  to  constant  deterioration  in  value. 

Wabhingtok  tasd. — ^Estimate  for  purchase  of  land  and  dredging 
the  channel  of  the  riv^,  $32,604.70.  In  my  last  annual  ceport  I  stated 
the  neoe^ity  for  the  purdiase  of  additional  ground  for  the  extension  of 
the  yard^  The  enlarg^nent  of  its  boundaries  is  very  desirable.  I  also 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  dredging  the  channel  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Potomac  Birer.  The  loose  eartii  washed  in  from  the  ad- 
joining hills  is  £wt  filling  up  the  channel,  and  if  not  removed  the 
navigation  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  so  impeded  that  even  light-draught 
ships  will  be  unaUe  to  reach  the  yard.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  pies- 
eoit  time  the  Portsmouth  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  east  branch, 
and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  yard  by  the  aid  of  a  towing  vesseL 
At  ordizuuy  tide  it  is  almost  impo^ible  for  any  of  our  vessels  to  get  up 
as  high  as  the  yard  without  such  aid.  U  this  work  is  done  without  fur- 
ther delay  it  is  eonfid^itiy  believed  that  it  will  require  no  more  tiian  the 
pireseat  estimate ;  but  if  delayed  much  longer  a  larger  appropriation  will 
be  necessary  to  secure  access  to  the  yard,  which  is  far  too  valuable  to 
be  abandoned.  Much  innportant  work  is  done  here  which  cannot  be  dont 
at  any  of  tlie  other  yards,  and  as  it  is  so  near  the  Capital  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  maintained  what  it  now  is,  a  first-class  yard.  The 
dredging  machiiM  now  owned  by  the  department  is  sufficient  to  execute 
idl  the  work,  mid  it  can  all  be  done  at  but  little  other  expense  than  tho 
price  of  the  labor. 

^OSFOLK  YABD.— Estimate  for  water- w,orks  and  dstems,  $13,832.60. 
These  aie  necessary  to  the  effidency  of  the  yard.  I  have  heretofore 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  building  timber  sheds 
at  thia  yard,  as  I  consider  tiiem  of  great  importance,  in  view  of  the  &ct 
that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  timber  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  consequently  deteriorating  in  value  every  year.  Ko  estimate  has 
been  made  for  them,  but  the  public  interest  undoubtedly  requires  that 
they  should  be  constructed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will,  in  this 
respect,  agree  with  the  department. 

Mabe  Islaiid  yard. — Estimate  for  dry-dock,  completion  of  iron- 
plating  shop,  constructing  and  repairing  roads  and  pavements,  exten- 
sion of  timber  shed,  and  repair  of  section  of  floating  dock,  $260,000.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  a  liberal  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  continuing 
the  work  upon  the  dry-dock*  When  completed  this  structure  will  be  equal 
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to  any  iu  the  world^  and  it  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  require  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work  shall  be  finished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
About  seven  years  ago  the  coffer-dam,  which  keeps  the  water  of  the  Kapa 
Eiver  from  flowing  into  the  excavation,  was  built,  but  as  the  excavation 
approaches  the  water  its  capacity  for  resistance  is  proportionately  di- 
minished. The  action  of  the  water  upon  it  from  the  river-side  also  tends 
to  the  same  result.  Besides,  the  materials  are  i)erishable  and  beginning; 
to  decay.  Consequently,  as  operations  can  not  progress  much  farther  iu 
the  direction  of  the  river  with  safety,  it  is  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  appropriation  asked  for  shall  be  made.  Having  made  a 
X)ersonal  inspection  of  it  I  am  enabled  to  add  my  own  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  The  work  so  far  as  exe- 
cuted is  admirably  well  done,  and  not  only  the  interest  of  the  public 
service  but  economy  requires  that  the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  expedi- 
tiously completed.  The  giving  way  of  the  coffer-dam  could  not  feil  to 
result  in  serious  and  possibly  irreparable  injury. 

The  iron-plating  shop  is  nearly  completed  and  requires  only  a  small 
sum  to  finish  it.  The  work  necessary  to  be  done  is  within  the  building 
— ^the  building  itself  having  been  erected  several  years  ago.  Solid  and 
substantial  roads  are  a  positive  necessity  at  this  yard,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  wet  weather  heavy  loads  are 
transported  with  great  difficulty.  K  built  of  stone  they  would  be  cheax)er 
in  the  end  than  if  built  out  of  any  of  the  more  perishable  material 
found  in  that  vicinity.  The  addition  to  the  timber  sheds  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  valuable  timber  which  is  now  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Unless  the  floating  dock  is  repaired  it  may  become  imiK>ssible 
to  obtain  access  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels  until  the  completion  of  the 
dry-dock.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  recommend  the  appro- 
priations estimated  for  by  the  bureau. 

I  regard  this  yard  as  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  the  only  one 
upon  the  Pacific,  and  consequently  may  be  considered  as  representing 
the  department  upon  that  side  of  the  continent.  Situated,  as  it  is,  on  the 
]^apa  Kiver,  near  the  iK)int  of  junction  between  it  and  the  Sacramento, 
and  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  com- 
pletely landlocked.  The  apiiroach  to  it  from  the  Golden  Horn  is  pro- 
tected en  either  side  by  hills,  so  that  the  land  batteries  already  thei-e— 
and  such  others  as  in  case  of  necessity  could  be  readily  constincted — 
would  easily  prevent  it  from  being  re<ached  by  a  hostile  fleet.  The  cli- 
mate is  fine,  and  the  place  perfectly  healthful.  The  buildings  already 
there  are  well  constructed,  and  everything  connected  with  it  combines 
to  recommend  it  'to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  feared  that  shoals  were  forming  in  the  river,  in  front  of 
the  yard,  which  might  injure  permanently  its  navigation.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  were  formed  by  deposits  from  the  mines,  brought 
down  by  the  Sacramento  River.  But  after  a  personal  examination — as 
far  as  was  in  my  power — I  became  convinced  that  these  deposits  did  not 
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extend  up  so  far  as  the  yard,  but  that  the  shoaling  thus  far  had  been 
created  by  the  washings  from  the  agricultural  valley  of  the  Napa,  which, 
being  only  soft  mud,  could  be  easily  removed  by  dredging  at  a  small 
exi)ense.  After  causing  a  coal  wharf  which  extended  outiuto  the  water 
to  be  removed,  and  the  piles  drawn  so  that  there  shall  bo  no  break  iu 
the  whole  water  front  of  the  yard,  I  have  provided  for  dredging  the 
channel^  and  this  done  it  is  confidently^  believed  that  the  water  will  re- 
main of  sufficient  depth  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

Pensacola  yard* — ^The  special  appropriation  for  this  yard  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  was  $150,000.  This  is  being  exi)en(lcd  iu  the 
construction  of  a  necessary  timber-shed,  in  machinery  for  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  and  in  the  construction  of  a  caisson  for  the  dry-dock, 
authorized  to.be  built  some  years  ago,  and  two  sections  of  which  arc 
now  there.  When  the  other  sections  are  completed,  the  dock  will  be 
ready  for  use.  If,  after  all  these  improvements  are  made,  there  shall  bo 
any  surplus  of  the  appropriation  unexpended,  it  will  be  used  to  extend 
the  sea  wajl.  This  is  a  very  important  yard,  being  the  only  one  upon 
the  Gulf,  and  the  public  interests  will  be  advanced  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions to  restore  it  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before  the  war. 

New  London  yard. — ^The  special  appropriation  for  this  yard  at  the 
last  session  was  $20,000.  The  law  directed  that  it  should  be  expended 
in  adding  a  drill-room  to  a  building  already  constructed,  and  for  a  hos- 
pital. The  two  objects  have  no  immediate  relation,  and  a  hospital  should 
be  detached  from  a  building  used  as  a  drill-room.  Besides,  the  appro- 
priation is,  manifestly,  too  small  for  both.  Consequently,  I  have  ordered 
that  the  sum  appropriated  be  used  in  constructing  an  addition  to  the 
building  already  erected,  and  suggest  that,  as  there  is  no  hospital  at 
this  yard,  an  appropriation  be  made  for  building  one. 

Key  West  station. — ^The  sum  appropriated  at  the  last  session  for 
this  station  was  $30,000,  and  is  being  expended  in  rebuilding  the  wharf, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary. 

medicine  and  surgery. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Navy  by  the  Sur- 
geon-Greneral  is  hereto  appended.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  and  extensive  investigation,  and  in  compari- 
son with  foreign  navies  the  results  have  proved  eminently  satistactory. 
These  have  been  secured,  in  great  i)art,  by  the  adoption  of  approj)riato 
hygiene  measures.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  vessels  by  suitable  apparatus,  such  as  has  been  intro- 
duced on  board  the  Eichmond,  and  to  which  I  called  attention  in  my 
last  report.  This  apparatus  has  been  fully  tested,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  of  the  most  gratifying  character ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  department  has  decided  to  introduce  the  same  system  in  the  three 
large  vessels — Lancaster,  Brooklyn,  and  Hartford — now  undergoing  re- 
pair. There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  innovation  in  the  constructioti 
31  Ab 
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of  war-ships  will  add,  not  only  to  their  healthiness,  efficiency,  and  com- 
fort, but  also  prevent  the  rapid  decay  of  the  timbers,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is,  in  great  measure,  superinduced  by  stagnant  air  and  damx>- 
ness. 

Yellow  fever  has  afflicted  only  one  of  our  ships  during  the  current 
year.  It  appeared  on  the  Marion  when  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
The  loss  of  life  was  slight,  and  since  she  was  thoroughly  disinfected 
there  has  not  been,  up  to  the  present  date,  any  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease. She  is  understood  to  be  now  in  a  healthful  condition.  The  re- 
ception of  this  disease  by  a  war -ship  is  a  grave  occurrence,  not  alone 
as  entailing  immediate  loss  of  life,  but  because  it  has  been  found  to  bo 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  permanently  clear  the  vessel  of  the  in- 
fection so  that  the  disease  will  not  return  under  favorable  circumstances 
without  a  new  exposure.  An  interesting  and  important  report  upon  this 
matter  has  been  published  by  the  department,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  which  attention  is  particularly 
called.  It  contains  the  results  of  some  instructive  experiments  bearing 
upon  the  theory  which  attributes  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  presence 
of  a  germ,  needing  only  heat  and  moisture  as  the  exciting  cause  for  the 
diffusion  of  its  poison.  The  department  has  instituted  scientific  inves- 
tigations to  determine  the  best  means  of  eradicating  the  infection  with 
celerity  and  certainty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  success  will  crown  these 
efforts. 

The  system  of  recruiting  has  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 
now  only  thoroughly  healthy  persons  are  permitted  to  enter  the  naval 
service,  inasmuch-  as  rigid  physical  examinations  are  had  in  all  cases, 
whether  for  cadets,  seamen,  or  apprentices.  This  searching  scrutiny  is 
indispensable  in  determining  the  fitness  of  those  who  wish  to  assume  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  naval  life.  The  safety  of  a  vessel  and 
crew  may  turn  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  powers  of  vision,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  the  eye,  both  as  regards 
color,  perception,  and  refraction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  uniform 
standards  for  such  examinations  exist  among  the  various  maritime  na- 
tions, as  seem  to  be  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  safe  navigation  of 
the  seas.  Some  movement  upon  this  important  subject  is  desirable,  and 
I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  the  creation  of  a  commission,  under 
the  national  sanction,  to  determine  these  matters  by  scientific  and  uni- 
form methods. 

PROVISIONS  AND  CLOTHINa. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  shows 
that  during  the  last  year  the  business  of  this  bureau  has  been  sixtis- 
factorily  conducted,  and  with  all  practicable  economy. 

STEAM  ENGINEERINa. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  shows,  in 
detail,  the  operations  for  the  year.    A  large  amount  of  work  has  been 
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done  npon  the  machinery  and  boilers  of  twenty-six  vessels,  of  all 
classes;  new  boilers  for  five  vessels  have  been  furnished,  and  several 
new  screw  propellers.  The  organization  of  this  bureau  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  having  in  progress  new  engines,  boilers,  and  propellers 
for  vessels  now  undergoing  repair  at  the  several  navy-yards. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR. 

Bepairs  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Constiniction  and  Repair 
during  the  year  upon  forty-three  vessels.  Work  of  the  same  kind  is 
now  progressing  at  the  different  yanls,  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
rejjort  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Some  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  has 
been  done  in  foreign  ports.  Two  of  our  ships  in  the  Asiatic  squadron 
Iiaving  needed  repairs,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  out  one  of  our 
naval  constructors,  so  that  they  coidd  be  made  under  his  supervision, 
in  preference  to  the  expensive  method  of  bringing  the  vessels  to  the 
l{are  Island  yard.  One  of  them  has  been  completed,  and  the  other  is 
now  in  hand.  The  experiment  has  turned  out  admirably  well  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  expense  being  greatly  diminished. 

The  two  last-named  bureaus  have  accompanied  their  reports  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  double-turreted  monitors  Terror,  Puri- 
tan, Amphitrite,  and  Monadnoc,  and  turrets  and  pilothouse  for  the 
Hiantonomoh.  The  Miantonomoh  having  been  completed,  except  in 
these  particulars,  has  been  accepted,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
department.  The  other  four  remain  at  the  yards  of  the  contractors 
unfinished,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  Congress  should  direct  their 
disposition.  The  contractors  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  loss,  which 
most  be  increased  so  long  as  they  are  on  their  hands,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  finally  disposed  of  the  better  both  for  them  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

The  report  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  represents  the 
necessity  of  additional  officers  and  men.  The  law  under  which  the  corps 
is  organized  provides  for  an  ample  number  of  both  officers  and  privates, 
but  the  appropriation  acts  have  failed  to  provide  for  their  pay  and  em- 
ployment. The  present  number  of  privates  is  1,500,  and  pro\isioil  has 
not  been  made  for  any  more.  At  least  2,000  privates  are  required  to 
fill  the  guards  of  vessels  in  commission  and  supply  proper  i)rotection  at 
the  navy-yards  and  stations.  That  number  is  recommended  and  an  es- 
timate for  their  pay  and  subsistence  is  submitted.  K  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made,  the  corps  will  then  be  500  less  than  the  organic 
act  authorizes,  but  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  requirements  of  the 
service. 

An  estimate  has  also  been  submitted  for  fifteen  additional  second 
lieutenants,  so  as  to  restore  the  corps  to  its  former  strength,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  officers  for  duty  ashore  and  afloat.    The  number  wUl 
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not  then  be  in  excess  of  that  which  the  act  establishing  the  corps  con- 
templates ;  and  the  number  in  that  grade  will  be  proportionate  to  those 
of  the  higher  grades,  which  is  very  essential  in  any  properly  organized 
military  corps.  There  is  great  need  for  these  additional  second  lieuten- 
ants Sbsked  for,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  for  them  and  thus  sanction  their  appointment. 

The  duties  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  so  varied,  and  the  officers  and  men 
are  disposed  of  in  so  many  small  detachments,  that  it  is  very  imx)ortant 
that  each  of  such  detachments  should  be  strong  enough  to  be  efficient. 
At  present  very  few  vessels  in  commission  have  a  proper  complement 
of  marines  in  their  guards.  At  the  navy-yards  and  stations  the  duty  is 
performed  as  well  as  i)ossible  with  the  limited  force  allowed.  It  is  well 
understood,  by  those  connected  with  the  service,  that  more  men  are 
needed  to  proi)erly  guard  and  protect  the  valuable  public  property 
necessarily  committed  to  their  charge. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  urgent  need  of  suitable  barracks 
and  quarters  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  at  I^orfolk,  and  at 
Pensacola,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  wants  may  be  speedily  supplied 
by  necessary  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 

The  Marine  Corps,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  our  national  exist- 
ence, has  been  an  efficient  and  valuable  branch  of  the  Navy.  It  has 
participated  with  the  Navy  in  all  its  engagements,  and  always  with 
credit.  All  maritime  i)owers  recognize  the  importance  of  a  well  organ- 
ized force  of  marines,  and  their  employment  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  naval  warfare.  As  our  Navy  is  at  present  constituted,  the- 
marines  on  ship-board  are  a  necessary  and  useful  body  of  men.  They 
assist  in  manning  the  batteries  and  in  working  ship,  and  are  besides 
an  essential  and  indispensable  i)olice  force.  The  testimony  of  the  high- 
est and  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Navy  is  unanimous  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  Marino  Corps,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  it 
on  a  basis  sufficient  in  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  insure  its 
thorough  efficiency. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  report  an  entirely  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  instructive,  disciplinary,  financial,  and  sani- 
tary management  of  the  Naval  Academy — a  condition  creditable  alike  to 
the  able  and  efficient  superintendent,  officers,  and  professors,  and  to  tho 
cadets  themselves.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  has  been  pursuecl 
during  the  academic  year,  and  the  practice-ships  have  made  their  usual 
summer  cruises.  The  superintendent.  Bear- Admiral  G.  B.  Balch,  in  his 
annual  report,  states  that  the  ships  have  been  in  a  high  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  officers,  cadets,  and  crew  contented  and  happy. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  shows  that  a  full  examination  was 
made  of  the  Academy  in  all  its  departments,  and,  also,  of  the  examina- 
tion-papers of  the  several  classes  of  cadets.  Concerning  the  method 
and  course  of  instruction  no  change  is  recommended,  although  some  val- 
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uable  saggestions  are  made.  As  conducive  to  the  i)erfection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instraGtion  pursued  in  the  department  of  seamanship,  gunnery, 
and  navigation,  the  board  recommend  that  specimen  guns  and  carriages, 
now  in  use  in  the  Navy,  and  which  are  not  at  present  within  reach  of  the 
instructors  in  great  guns,  be  furnished,  in  order  that  the  cadets  may  be 
instmcted  in  their  use.  They  also  report  that  it  would  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage if  a  steam  war-ship,  of  moderate  tonnage,  could  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Academy  and  call  attention  to  the  want  of  proper 
models  for  instiuction  in  the  details  of  ship-building.  These  i*ecom- 
mendations  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  department  will  endea- 
vor to  carry  them  out  as  far  as  practicable.  In  reference  to  the  last^  how- 
ever, I  call  attention  to  what  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report  on  the  subject 
of  forpung  a  distinct  class  of  cadet  constructors.  At  present  there  is  no 
such  class,  and,  consequently,  the  details  of  ship-building  are  not  taught 
to  the  desired  extent,  for  the  reason  that  this  science  does  not  necessarily 
pertain  to  either  of  the  departments  of  professional  study.  If  such  a 
dass  were  organized,  then  our^ship  constructors  would  be  taken  firom  it, 
and  not  from  other  classes  educated  for  other  professional  pursuits.  In 
this  event  there  is  no  reason  known  why  we  mti^  not,  in  a  few  years, 
have  a  corps  of  naval  constructors  fully  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  service. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  board  reports  than  an  examination  of 
the  demerit  marks  shows  that,  while  it  is  administered  strictly  and  with- 
out favoritism,  it  is  enforced  with  equity  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
chuucter  of  the  offenders.  They  were  much  impressed  with  the  mutual 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  instructors  and  those  imder  their 
charge. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Academy  has  been  excellent.  Three 
cadets  have  recently  died,  but  their  deaths  were  not  due  to  any  epidemic 
disease  nor  to  any  want  of  attention  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  very 
competent  medical  ofiicers  in  charge. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  warmly  commend  the  condition  of  the  aca- 
demic grounds  and  also  the  buildings,  with  certain  exceptions.  They 
find  that  the  buildingused  as  quarters  for  the  cadets  is  too  small  for  the 
necessities  of  the  institution  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occu- 
pants, and  renew  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  the  previous 
year,  that  an  additional  wing  be  built  at  the  rear  of  the  new  building, 
^^in  order  that  the  entire  body  of  cadets  may  be  domiciled  under  one 
roof."  They  report  that  the  old  wooden  structure  now  used  for  marine 
barracks  is  both  unsafe  and  unsightly,  and  not  adapted  to  the  health, 
convenience,  or  protection  of  the  occupants,  and  give  it  as  their  opin- 
ion that  it  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible  and  an  adequate 
building  be  erected  in  its  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  marine 
guard.  They  also  recommend  that  the  old  and  dilapidated  armory  be 
removed  and  a  suitable  building  be  erected  without  delay,  as  they  con- 
sider it  ft  discreditable  feature  of  the  Academy  gix)unds.    This  recommen- 
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dation  is  also  concurred  in  by  the  snperintendent,  who  has  caused  an 
estimate  for  a  new  building  to  be  made. 

These  suggestions  and  recommendations  are  all  important,  and  I 
invite  special  attention  to  them. 

By  the  law  as  it  stood  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  17, 1878| 
the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  ten  cadet  midshipmen  at  large 
annually.  This  was  manifestly  designed,  to  some  extent,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  officers  of  the  Kavy  and  Army,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally 
unable  to  acquire  a  residence  in  any  particular  Congressional  districts, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  their  sons  educated  at  the  Academy  in  that 
mode.  The  officers  of  the  Navy  spend  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  time  abroad,  and,  consequently,  every  just 
consideration  suggests  that  their  sons  should  share  equally,  with  the 
sons  of  others  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  public  institution. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  the  proviso  to  the  act  of  June  17, 1878,  be 
repealed,  leaving  the  law  as  it  stood  before  it  was  enacted. 

At  present  the  course  of  education  and  training  of  a  cadet-midshipman 
requires  six  years,  four  at  the  Academy  and  two  at  sea,  before  final 
graduation.  It  has  jjeemed  to  me  that  if  this  were  reversed,  so  as  to 
require  the  first  two  years  of  training  at  sea,  it  would  be  better.  It 
would  serve  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  cadets  for  naval  life  and 
better  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  navigation.  Their 
practical  experience  gained  at  sea  would  materially  assist  them  in  all 
their  professional  studies.  It  ij3  undoubted  that,  as  boys,  they  would 
obtain  far  more  practical  information  in  the  nautical  branch  of  their 
profession  than  they  would  afterwards  acquire  as  young  men.  Their 
first  impressions  acquired  at  sea  would  influence  their  whole  official  and 
professional  lives;  and  if  they  should  be  found  during  the  two  years 
at  sea  to  possess  the  seeds  of  disease,  or  should  be  unfit  for  a  navsd  lifei 
the  expense  of  their  professional  education  would  be  saved. 

TOEPEDOES. 

Torpedoes,  as  offensively  and  defensively  used  by  ships  of  war,  have  con- 
tinued to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  The  torpedo  station  at  IN'ewport,  E.  L,  presided  over  by 
an  experienced  and  zealous  officer,  who  is  ably  seconded  by  expert  as* 
sistants,  has,  during  the  past  year,  given  continued  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  has  actively  engaged  in  the  examination  and  test- 
ing of  various  submitted  devices.  Although  no  specially  brilliant  results 
have  crowned  this  labor,  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
the  service  supplies,  tending  to  their  greater  simplicity  and  ceiiainty  of 
action.  This  station  has  also  continued  the  instruction  of  a  detail  of  offi- 
cers, sent  there  for  the  purpose,  in  the  elements  of  torpedo  warfare  and 
in  the  practical  manipulation  of  the  present  service  torpedoes. 

Should  war  unfortunately  h  teak  out,  a  body  of  officers  would  be  found 
in  the  Navy  well  prepared  to  »  uperintend  the  construction,  and  another 
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group  to  operate  with  judgment  and  skill  this  iiDi>ortant  weaiwn  of  war. 
And  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  propriety  that  a  comparison  of  our  tor- 
pedo supplies  and  of' the  technical  information  of  our  torpedo  officers 
with  those  of  other  countries  furnishes  the  well-grounded  belief  that  we 
are,  in  this  branch,  ftilly  up  to  the  present  standard  of  the  world, 

APPRENTICE  OB    TBADONa  SYSTEM. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1837,  boys  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  eighteen  have  been  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  Navy  until 
they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Such  enlistments,  how- 
ever, were  not  numerous  enough  for  some  years  to  attract  special  atten- 
tion, ina^smuch  as  no  method  of  training  and  discipline  had  been  adopted 
beyond  what  was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  ordinary  sea- 
men. When  the  fitness  and  character  of  our  seamen  became  more  care- 
fully considered,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  this  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship so  as  to  make  it  more  effective  by  giving  to  it  a  reformatory 
character.  Consequently  the  department,  in  1875,  through  the  Bureaa 
of  Equipment  and  Becruiting,  partially  matured  the  plan  which  still 
continues  in  operation,  with  such  additions  as  have  been  suggested  by 
exx>erience.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it  had  progressed  so  far  as  to 
promise  any  decisive  and  valuable  results  until  the  year  1877,  when  the 
number  of  enlisted  boys  had  reached  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine| 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  whom  were  then  receiving  instruction  on 
board  the  training-ship  Minnesota  at  Kew  York,  the  Constitution  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Saratoga  at  Norfolk.  The  remainder,  who  were 
then  serving  on  cruising  vessels  at  sea,  had  not  been  brought  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  system  which  then  prevailed  on  these  train- 
ing vessels,  and  the  plan  devised  contemplated  such  an  organization  as 
would  thereafter  require  that  all  enlisted  boys  should  have  the  full  ben- 
jCfit  of  the  system  before  being  sent  to  sea  in  cruising  vessels.  The  ad 
.vantages  of  this  method  were  already  becoming  apparent.  The  Chiei 
of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Becruiting  at  that  time  in  his  annual 
report  thus  spoke  of  these  boys :  "  That  these  boys  are  doing  their  duty 
manfully  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ship  in  commis- 
sion which  has  not  apphed  for  its  quota,  to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
landsmen  of  the  Navy."  And  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  so  extend- 
ing the  system  as,  in  the  end,  to  furnish  to  the  Navy  the  whole  body  of 
seamen  required  by  the  service,  he  also  said :  "  The  above  proposition 
would  bring  into  that  portion  of  the  service  a  fresh  element  of  young 
and  thoroughly-trained  American  man-of-war's  men,  and  would  present 
an  additional  inducement  for  the  enlistment  of  American-bom  boys.'' 

The  system  has  thus  far  worked  admirably  well,  even  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  its  most  sanguine  advocates.  Its  influence  is  felt  throughout 
the  entire  naval  service.  Wherever  the  boys  have  been  placed  they 
have  discharged  their  duties  well  and  satisfactorily,  and  the  command- 
ers of  all  the  ships  upon  which  they  have  served  speak  of  them  in  the 
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most  commendatory  terms.  If  it  shall  receive  the  continued  support  of 
Congress,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  may  expect  that  within 
a  few  years  the  whole  body  of  our  seamen  will  be  composed  of  Ameri- 
can-boni  citizens,  upon  whose  attachment  to  the  government  we  can 
rel3"  both  in  peace  and  war. 

It  is  designed  to  give  somewhat  more  efficiency  and  vigor  to  the  sys- 
tem by  constituting  a  training  fleet,  composed  of  the  training  ships, 
under  the  separate  command  of  some  superior  officer,  who  shall  have 
supervisory  care.  This  will  secure  the  necessary  uniformity  of  action 
by  making  the  method  of  education  and  training  the  same  on  all  the 
ships.  And  when,  by  this  and  other  auxiliary  means^  the  boys  shall  be 
made  to  feel  the  influence  of  a  just  spirit  of  emulation,  they  will  be  likely 
to  strive  with  increased  energy  after  the  advantages  held  out  to  them 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  those  they  may  reasonably  expect  when 
the  system  shall  be  better  matured.  At  present  the  act  of  May  12, 1879, 
requires  that  in  the  appointment  of  warrant-officers — ^boatswains,  gun- 
ners, carpenters,  sail-makers,  and  mates — preference  shall  be  given  to 
such  apprentices  as  have  been  honorably  discharged  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  enlistment  and  have  re-enlisted  within  three  months  thereafter, 
to  serve  during  a  terih  of  three  or  more  years.  This  involves  neces- 
sarily an  inquiry  into  their  qualifications  for  these  positions,  which  must 
be  made  by  the  examination  of  competent  boards  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Applications  of  the  kind  are  already  on  file,  and  when  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  consummated  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  may 
occur,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  will  be  more  apparent  to  the 
apprentices  themselves.  The  department  will  do  all  within  its  power  to 
see  that  full  justice  is  done  them,  and  indulges  the  hope  that,  as  the  sys- 
tem shall  in  the  future  become  more  matured,  the  opportunity  of  still 
higher  advancement  will  be  afibrded  by  law,  so  that  these  boys  may  be 
fully  rewarded  according  to  their  merit.  If  to  the  proficiency  in  pnujti- 
cal  seamanship  they  may  be  expected  to  acquire  during  their  appren- 
ticeship they  shall  exhibit  a  fitness  for  higher  promotion,  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  decide  hereafter  what  provisions,  if  any,  shall  be  made  to 
oi^en  to  them  the  field  of  official  and  professional  advancement. 

FOREIGN  COALING  STATIONS. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  Central  and  South  American  States 
never  attracted  more  universal  attention  than  at  present.  Their  tropi- 
cal productions  are  a  necessity  to  all  the  nations.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  are  in  such  close  proximity  to  us,  and  need  to  be  supplied  with 
many  of  our  productions  in  exchange  for  theirs,  our  own  interests  demand 
that  we  should  not  suffer  the  trade  with  them  to  pass  entirely  out  of  our 
hands,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  if  we  do  not  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  secure  it..  Already  the  greater  i)art  of  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  Eu- 
lopean  nations — the  result,  probably,  of  mere  inattention  on  our  part — 
but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that,  by  means  of  a  steady  policy 
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especially  directed  to  tliat  end,  much,  if  not  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  it  may  be  obtained  by  us. 

All  that  the  Navy  Department  can  properly  do  to  this  end  has  been 
done.    I  have  deemed  it  an  imi)erative  public  duty  to  send  our  ships  of 
war  into  as  many  of  their  ports  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
authorities  and  people  of  those  countries  to  understand  that  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  cultivate  with  them  the  most  amicable  commercial  relations, 
and  that  both  their  own  interest  and  ours  would  be  thereby  promoted. 
In  1878  I  caused  the  United  States  man-of-war   Enterprise  to  ex- 
plore the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Kivers,  in   South   America,  hoping 
to  bring  the  people  of  Bolivia  to  realize  the  advantages  that  would 
be  likely  to  result  to  them  from  the  Establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  us.     The  result  of  the  expedition  was  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  communication  with  the  interior  of 
Bolivia  shall  be  established,  the  manufactures  of  our  country,  with 
whicb  they  have  not  yet  been  supplied,  will  find  their  way  there.    The 
products  of  South  America  which  reach  the  Pacific  coast  can  only 
i-each  this  country  by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Consequently  I  have  also  felt  it  my  duty  to  inaugurate  such  steps  as 
were  calculated  to  establish  more  intimate  relations  with  the  States  and 
people  upon  each  side  of  that  Isthmus.    The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Kavy  is  limited  upon  this  subject,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
location  of  stations  at  points  where  our  vessels  touch,  or  may  be  induced 
to  touch,  in  order  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  where  it  is  already 
established,  or  to  invite  it  where  it  is  not.  I  have,  therefore,  caused  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  coaling  station  upon  each  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  at  points  eminently  suitable  both  as  it  regards  naval  uses 
and  the  commerce  of  that  region.    The  one  on  the  east  side  is  located  at 
Chiriqui  Lagoon,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  veins  of  coal  already  opened ;  and  that  on  the  west  at  the  Bay  of 
Golfito,  a  part  of  Golfo  Dulce,  on  the  Pacific.    The  distance  between 
them  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles.    The  only  two  safe  and  suflSciently 
commodious  harbors  on  the  Isthmus  are  at  these  points,  and  although 
the  department  did  not,  before  making  the  deposits  of  coal,  acquire 
title  to  the  lands  occupied,  yet  it  assured  itself  that  no  difBculty  would 
be  likely  to  arise  on  that  score.    Although  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
any  political  objection  would  be  made  to  the  preliminary  examination 
and  survey  of  these  waters,  with  so  useful  an  object  to  these  ports  as 
well  as  to  this  government  in  view,  yet  careful  instructions  were  given 
to  the  commaaders  of  the  vessels  assigned  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty,  to  the  effect  that  if  either  government  interposed  any  objection 
to  the  movement  they  should  immediately  suspend  operations  and  report 
the  matter  to  the  department,' in  order  that  it  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  negotiation.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  obstacle  of  this 
kind  was  encountered  either  at  Chiriqui  Lagoon  or  Golfito,  coal,  in  sufiS- 
cient  quantities,  was  deposited  at  each  harbor^  and  now  remains  there 
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for  future  use  by  our  vessels  whenever  it  may  l)e  iieede<h  The  question 
of  acquiring  title  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  upon  these  harbors  is 
necessarily  left  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the  government. 

The  initiatory  steps  have  also  been  taken  to  establish  a  like  station 
at  Punta  Arenas,  in  Costa  Bica,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  department 
will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  before  the  expiration  of  many 
months. 

With  all  these  harbors  made  immediately  accessible  to  our  ships,  by 
means  of  these  important  stations,  and  such  others  as  may  become  de- 
sirable hereafter,  our  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  of  Costa  Eica,  and  of  Nicaragua  will  soon  become  more  direct 
and  intimate  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  That  it  will  produce  favorable 
and  beneficial  results  both  to  them  and  us  cannot  be  doubted.  The  more 
frequently  our  ships  of  war  visit  them,  and  the  better  acquainted  tiiey 
become  with  us  and  our  policy,  the  more  readily  they  will  be  assured 
that  we  have  no  other  object  than  to  advance  their  welfare  along  with 
our  own,  and  that  we  desire  them  to  regard  us  as  friends  in  every  sense, 
and  not  as  enemies  in  any. 

By  our  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  the  Samoan  Islands  we  acquired 
the  right  to  establish  a  coaling  station  upon  the  bay  of  Pago  Pago,  on 
the  principal  island  of  the  group.  This  right  was  not  exclusive  of  sa<^ 
occupation  of  that  port  by  other  governments  as  would  not  interfere 
with  our  superior  right  of  preference  in  the  retention  of  whatever  part 
of  the  port  we  desired  for  our  own  accommodation,  and  I  have  caused  the 
most  eligible  and  desirable  position  to  be  selected,  and  have  directed  a 
coaling  station  to  be  established.  It  is  already  supplied  with  several 
hundred  tons  of  coal,  and  is  a  most  important  acquisition,  inasmuch 
as  Samoa  is  upon  the  ocean  route  from  the  United  States  to  Australia, 
being  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

It  is  far  better,  and  much  more  economical,  that  our  vessels  should  be 
supplied  with  coal  at  coaling  stations  owned  and  controlled  by  the  !N'avy 
Department,  than  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  prices  often  exacted  from 
them  in  foreign  ports,  where  they  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by  extor- 
tionate monopolists.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  and  contribute  much  towards  the  economical  management 
of  the  Kavy  Department,  if  acquisitions  similar  to  those  I  have  men- 
tioned were  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  within  the  courses  of  our 
existing  and  contemplated  commerce.  The  strong  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  employ  great  vigilance  in  this  particular,  and  we  should  not  be 
behind  them  in  doing  what  we  legitimately  and  properly  can  to  extend 
our  maritime  influence  over  the  world.  While  our  policy  is  strictly 
peaceful  and  forbids  any  violation  of  international  comity,  much  more 
may  be  done  than  has  been  towards  extending  our  influence,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  without  doing  any  violence  whatsoever  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  other  nations.  Our  national  progress  cannot  justly  create 
any  antagonism  between  us  and  other  powers,  but  it  requires  that  wel 
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8hoal<l  Rtand  ni)on  perfect  equality  with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  reference  to  all  those  rights  and  interests  which  by  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  public  law  all  the  nations  may  enjoy  in  common. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  TICO^IDEROGA, 

The  cruise  of  the  Ticonderoga  had  special  reference  to  tbe  increase 
of  our  commerce.  The  first  duty  required  of  Commodore  Shufeldt,  her 
commander,  was  that  he  should  visit  Monrovia  with  the  understanding 
that  if  it  became  necessary  he  should  act  as  umpire  in  settling  a  dispu- 
ted question  of  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  Liberia.  His  in- 
structions, however,  required  him,  after  leaving  Monrovia,  to  visit  both 
the  western  and  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  hold  such  intercourse  with 
the  natives  to  whom,  he  could  obtain  access  as  would  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  trade  with  the  United  States.  He  was 
also  instructed  to  visit  Madagascar,  India,  Ohina,  Japan,  Oorea,  and  the 
intervening  seas  and  islands,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The  special 
puri>ose  of  his  ^ visit  to  Corea  was  to  prevail,  if  possible,  upon  the  au- 
thorities of  that  kingdom  to  open  tjieir  ports  to  the  commercial  world. 
He  was  regarded  by  me  as  specially  qualified  for  this  delicate  and  difll- 
cult  task,  having  commanded  the  Wachusett  when  she  visited  there  in 
1867  to  thank  the  Corean  authorities  for  the  humane  treatment  extended 
to  the  crew  of  the  American  schooner  Surprise  after  the  wreck  of  that 
vessel  upon  the  western  coast  during  the  previous  year,  and  being  famil- 
iar with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  massacre  of  the  crew 
of  the  General  Sherman,  and  the  subsequent  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Corean  Government,  growing  out  of  the  visit  of 
the  Shenandoah  in  18C8,  and  the  collision  and  capture  of  the  Corean 
fort»  in  1871. 

The  voyage  of  the  Ticonderoga  has  consumed  about  two  years,  and 
its  results  have  not  only  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  department, 
but  have  reflected  the  very  highest  credit  upon  all  the  officers  and  crew. 
Owing  to  the  care  and  vigilance  of  Commodore  Shufeldt  and  the  other 
officers,  and  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  men,  the  vessel  has 
gone  in  and  out  of  port  over  fifty  times  and  traversed  thirty-six  thou- 
sand miles  without  an  accident  to  her  and  without  any  loss  of  life,  ex- 
cept such  as  resulted  from  natural  causes.  The  information  communi- 
cated during  this  voyage  is  of  great  value,  and  would,  if  it  were  possible 
to  embody  it  in  this  report,  contribute  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  wants  of  the  peoples  who  have  been  visited.  Large 
quantities  of  such  manufactured  goods  as  are  used  in  the  different  mar- 
kets have  been  forwarded  to  the  department  with  invoices  of  their  prices, 
and  these  have  been  distributed  among  our  own  manufacturers  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  to  compete  in 
these  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

During  her  voyage  the  Ticonderoga  touched  at  all  the  principal  ports 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa — at  St.  Helena,  Capetown,  the  island  of  Mada- 
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gascar,  Johanna  Island,  Zanzibar,  Aden,  and  Muscat,  in  Arabia ;  Ban- 
der, Abbas;  Ormnz  Island,  and  Bushire,  in  Persia ;  Fao  and  Busrah,  in 
Turkey;  Bombay,  the  island  of  CeyloD,  Malacca,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  the 
only  American  man-of-war  ever  seen  in  the  Persian  Sea  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  Eiver,  and  by  sailing  some  distance  up  that 
river  has  brought  our  form  of  modem  civilization  in  immediate  contact 
with  that  prevailing  among  those  who  represent  the  oldest  civilization 
known  to  history. 

While  Commodore  Shufeldt  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Corean  authorities  to  open  their  ports  to  commercial  intercourse 
with  us,  yet  it  is  believed  that  he  was  enabled  to  remove  much  if  not  all 
of  the  irritation  which  our  former  relations  may  have  occasioned,  and 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  future  success.  Existing  complications, 
originating  mainly  in  the  movements  of  other  powers  who  occupied 
threatening  if  not  hostile  relations  with  CorjBa,  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
direct  intercourse  with  the  King;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  that  these 
were  designed  to  interfere  improperly  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Corea, 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  when  the  effect  of  them  has  passed 
away,  the  Coreans  will  see  the  necessity  of  establishing  amicable  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  they  will  remain  much  longer  uninfluenced  by  the  examples  of 
China. and  Japan,  especially  when  they  learn  from  their  necessary  in- 
tercourse with  these  nations  how  materially  they  have  been  benefited 
since  they  felt  the  influence  of  modem  progress.  And  if  they  shall  be 
persuaded  hereafter  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  these  examples,  the  re- 
sult may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  judicious  and  friendly 
bearing  of  Commodore  Shufeldt  during  his  recent  visit. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  opens  to  our  future  commerce  its  broadest  and  most 
profitable  field.  Upon  the  Atlantic  it  encounters  such  formidable  Euro- 
pean rivalry  as  can  only  be  overcome,  if  at  all,  by  the  most  persistent 
and  vigorous  measures  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  government.  But 
our  acquisition  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  our  treaty  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Samoa,  together  with  our 
present  commercial  intercourse  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  place 
us  upon  such  equal  terms  upon  the  Pacific  with  other  powers  that  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  the  advantages  now  promised  to  our  commerce  shall 
be  lost.  An  exchange  of  our  products  for  those  of  the  East  is  fast  l)e- 
coming  a  necessity  to  all  the  oriental  people,  and  their  interests,  as  well 
as  ours,  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  most  efficient  measures  on  our  part 
to  increase  our  trade  with  them.  Even  in  Corea  our  manufactured  goods 
are  preferred  to  those  of  England,  but  they  find  their  way  there  through 
the  Japanese,  with  whom  the  Coreans  have  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce. The  benefits  derived  in  this  way,  however,  are  indirect,  and 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  i)orts  of  that  countr3'  were  opened  to 
our  merchant  vessels.    Our  relations  with  the  Japanese  Government  are 
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such  that  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  friendly  agency  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time. 

THE  JEANNETTE. 

By  the  act  of  February  27,  1879,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
authorized  to  accept  and  take  charge  of,  for  the  use  of  a  North  Polar 
expedition  by  way  of  Behring's  Straita,  the  ship  Jeannette,  the  private 
property  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  esq.,  and  by  him  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  He  was  also  authorized  to  use  any  material  on  hand  in  fitting 
the  vessel  for  this  voyage,  upon  the  condition  that  the  department 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  exi)ense  on  account  thereof.  The  vessel 
was  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination it  was  deemed  best,  on  account  of  the  hazardous  nature  of 
her  conteiuplated  voyage,  that  her  capacity  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  ice  should  be  increased.  This  conclusion  was  precautionary 
merely,  inasmuch  as  she  been  well  constructed  and  was  believed  to 
possess  ordinary  strength.  Accordingly,  a  large  amount  of  work  was 
done  ui)on  her  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bennett.  She  was  furnished  with 
new  boilers,  and  put  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible  before  leaving 
the  i)ort  of  San  Francisco,  Jaly  8, 1879.  Iron  box-beams  were  intro- 
duced abaft  and  forward  of  the  boilers  to  strengthen  her  sides.  Addi- 
tional wooden  hooks  were  introduced  and  fastened  through  and  through. 
Her  extreme  fore-end,  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  spar-deck 
down,  was  filled  in  with  solid  timber  and  calked.  Additional  strakes 
and  plank  six  inches  thick  were  introduced  to  strengthen  her  bilge, 
and  her  deck  frame  was  renewed  where  required.  All  these  repairs 
were  so  carefully  made  as  to  give  every  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
vessel  would  be  able  to  overcome  any  of  the  ordinary  perils  incident  to 
navigation  in  the  Polar  Seas. 

The  Jeannette  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Commander 
George  W.  De  Long,  and  Lieuts.  Charles  W.  Chipp  and  John  W.  Danen- 
hower  were  detailed  as  his  assistants. 

The  only  communication  received  by  the  department  from  Lieutenant 
De  Long,  since  he  left  San  Francisco,  was  dated  August  26,  1879, 
at  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Siberia.  He  says:  "I  have  hopes  of  reaching 
Wrangel  Land  before  going  into  winter  quarters,''  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  made  every  effort  possible  to  courageous  and  com- 
])etent  officers  and  crew  to  accomplish  this.  If  he  did  reach  there  and 
thus  escape  the  floe  of  ice  which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  loss  of 
some  whaling  vessels  during  the  last  fall,  he  must  have  passed  the  win- 
ter upon  land,  as  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Wrangel  Laud  extend  to  the  coast,  and,  although  uninhab- 
ited, furnish  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this  event  he  probably  saile<l 
as  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  spring  as  possible  and  has  since  reached 
the  open  sea  beyond.  Of  course  this  supposition  is  problematical  only, 
but,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  accessible  information^  the  de- 
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parttnent  is  disposod  to  rely  upon  it  as  tnie.  Ou  September  2, 1879, 
Commander  De  Long  addressed  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald from  Cape  Serzge,  which  is  the  last  point  upon  the  coast  of  Siberia 
he  would  be  likely  to  touch  before  fully  entering  the  Arctic  Sea.  After- 
wards the  Jeannette  was  seen  a  short  distance  east  of  Wrangel  Laud, 
about  71<^  north  latitude,  where  she  probably  encountered  the  ice  theu 
floating  southward,  in  what  Professor  Nordenskjold  calls  its  "  cold  ice- 
carrying  current."  Although  the  Jeannette  is  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
sist an  ordinary  floe,  and  far  more  able  to  do  so  than  any  whalini; 
vessels  afloat,  yet  the  ice  may  have  been  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  rea- 
der it  a  prudential  step  for  her  commander  to  sail  again  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  in  order  to  find  protection  west  of  the  ice-floe  and 
somewhere  upon  the  coast  of  Wrangel  Land.  Consequently  if  that 
island  was  reached  either  upon  the  eastern,  southern,  or  western  coast, 
it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  winter  was  spent  there  and  the  ship 
kept  in  safety,  ready  to  go  to  sea  upon  the  opening  of  last  spring. 
And  if  this  was  accomplished  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  her  not  having  been  since  heard  from,  that  she  is  now  lost, 
inasmuch  aa  Commander  DeLong  has  had  no  opportunity  of  holding 
intercourse  even  with  the  natives  of  any  part  of  Siberia,  and  may  not  be 
again  heard  i^om  for  some  months.  The  department  has  possession  of  a 
letter  written  firom  Petropavlovsk,  Kamtchatka,  September  22,  1880, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  writer  while  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  had  fallen 
in  with  a  whaling  vessel,  the  officers  of  which  informed  him  of  a  rumor 
that  the  Jeannette  was  lost  He  does  not  state  either  the  time  or  place 
of  this  communication,  and  we  are  left  to  infer,  as  he  had  sailed  west- 
ward to  Kamtchatka,  that  whatever  rumor  was  in  circulation  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  whaling  vessel  by  the  natives  on  the  south  side  of 
Siberia  or  that  part  which  lies  immediately  west  of  Behring's  Straits. 
A  report  received  from  either  of  these  sources  is  scarcely  entitled  to 
credit  If  the  Jeannette  had  been  lost,  information  of  the  fact  would 
.  have  reached  the  natives  on  the  north  side  of  Siberia  before  it  could  have 
been  communicated  to  those  on  the  south  side,  and  in  the  mean  time 
would  have  reached  Behring's  Straits  before  Captain  Hooper,  of  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Corwin,  visited  there  on  her  return. 
Whereas  Captain  Hooper  heard  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  confirms  the 
opinion  adopted  by  the  department,  by  saying  in  his  official  report :  "I 
have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  fact  that  they  have  not  been  heard  from  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
vessel  is  safe  and  that  they  consider  themselves  able  to  remain  another 
year  at  least'' 

ALASKA  TERRITORY. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Alaska  rendered  it  necessary  that 
prompt  measures  should  be  tak(?n,  during  the  last  year,  to  give  protec- 
tion to  persons  and  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Sitka.  Accordingly,  the 
Jamestown  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Commander  L.  A.  Beards- 
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lee,  and  ordered  to  proceed  there.  Owing  to  the  want  of  full  informa- 
tion his  instructions  were  necessarily  of  a  general  character,  leaving 
much  to  his  own  official  discretion.  The  vessel  has  remained  there  ever 
since — about  eighteen  months — and  Commander  Beardslee  having  been 
relieved,  in  consequence  of  expected  early  promotion,  she^is  now  under 
command  of  Oommander  Henry  Glass. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Sitka  Commander  Beardslee  found  the  society  very 
much  agitated  by  flear,  and  immediately  organized  such  measures  of  re- 
lief as  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  restore  quiet,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  collector  of  the  port 
and  the  consent  of  the  citizens,  to  establish  a  system  of.  regulations, 
which  has  fbmished  the  only  means  of  preserving  peace  and  quiet. 
These  regulations  have  not,  of  course,  the  force  of  law,  and  would,  in  all 
I»obability,  become  ineffectual  if  it  were  not  that  they  are  enforced  by 
the  presence  of  officers  of  the  Kavy,  backed  by  an  armed  vesseL  Im- 
portant information  in  relation  to  these  matters  has  been  heretofore  com- 
municated by  me  to  Congress,  with  the  design  of  showing  the  embarrass- 
ments which  the  department  has  experienced  in  .being  required  to  deal 
with  tiie  affiurs  of  civil  government,  so  foreign  from  any  of  the  duties 
required  of  it  by  law.  It  has  none  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  this 
purpose  under  its  control,  and  whatsoever  it  does  in  that  direction  must 
proceed  alone  from  military  power.  The  substitution  of  this  for  the  civil 
authority  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
firom  tiie  expression  of  the  earnest  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily  re- 
lieve the  department  from  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to  its  present 
anomalous  x>osition. 

When  the  Jamestown  arrived  at  Sitka,  in  May,  1879,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  two  villages,  side  by  side,  one  inhabited  by  several  hundred 
Indians,  and  the  other  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  whites.  Among 
both  some  lawless  and  insubordinate  characters  were  found,  but  that 
the  mass  of  these  communities  do  not  deserve  this  stigma  is  made  e\i- 
dent  by  the  fiict  that  for  three  years  peace  and  quiet  had  prevailed 
sunongst  them,  although  Indian  law  and  custom  prevailed  in  one,  and 
no  law  or  government,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  in  the  other. 
Each  year  after  the  military  forces  were  withdrawn  the  number  of  the 
Indians  increased,  while  that  of  the  whites  decreased.  Petty  quarrels 
remained  unsettled,  and  there  had  gradually  grown  up,  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  a  contempt  for  the  white  race  which  was  badly  represented, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  whites  a  fear  of  and  hatred  towards  the  Indians. 
These  quarrels  assumed  importance  when,  early  in  1879,  a  miner,  who 
had  been  involved  in  some  difficulties  with  the  Indians,  was  killed  by 
them.  The  murderers  were  arrested  and  tried  at  Portland,  in  Oregon, 
and  one  of  them  was  executed.  While  under  arrest  at  Sitka,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  them,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  acts 
of  friendly  Indians.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  and  the  subsequent 
execution  of  the  criminal  would  have  undoubtedly  resulted,  sooner  or 
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later,  iii  a  massacre  of  the  whites  but  for  the  prudential  and  preventive 
measures  adopted.  The  prompt  action  of  Capt.  A.  Court,  of  the  British 
ship  Osprey,  checked  the  rising  trouble,  and  the  arrival  of  the  United 
States  man-of-war  Alaska,  which  had  been  sent  there  before  the  James 
town,  and  the  subsequent  arrival  of  the  Jamestown,  convinced  the  Indians 
that  an  attempt  to  inj  ure  the  whites  would  be  attended  with  danger.  They 
consequently  refrained  from  such  an  attempt ;  but  both  parties  had,  by 
this  time,  come  to  hate  each  other,  and  there  was  evinced  among  some  of  the 
whites,  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  war  vessel, 
and  to  treat  the  Indians  unjustly.  When,  however,  these  difficulties  were 
overcome  a  better  condition  of  things  was  brought  about,  and  affairs 
have  been  gradually  improving.  The  influence  of  Commander  Beards- 
lee  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Jamestown  has  been  exerted  success- 
fully in  bringing  the  two  communities  into  harmonious  relations.  They 
have  all  realized  the  fsLCt  that  white  men  who  injure  Indians  are  subject 
to  punishment  quite  as  promptly  and  as  thoroughly  as  are  Indians  who 
injure  whites ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  further  fact  that  aU  offenders 
are  fairly  tried  in  open  court,  and  the  punishment  measured  in  all  cases 
by  the  degree  of  crime,  has  created  a  perfect  sense  of  security.  Of 
course,  nothing  short  of  the  most  positive  necessity  could  have  justified 
these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  naval  officers,  but  as  this  nec^sity  was 
apparent  to  aU,  it  soon  met  the  approbation  of  both  whites  and  Indians, 
and  the  latter  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  referring  all  their  disputes  to 
Commander  Beardslee  for  adjustment,  and  in  all  cases  acquiesced  in  the 
justness  of  his  decisions.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  given  emi)loymeiit 
by  him,  and  their  constant  contact  with  the  officers  and  crew  proved 
very  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  no  quarrels  ever  occurred  between  them. 
By  these  means  the  Indians  were  brought  gradually  to  the  conviction 
that  the  whites  were  their  friends,  and  that  they  could  rely  upon  the 
kind  of  government  they  were  disposed  to  construct  for  proper  protec- 
tion. 

The  Indians  of  Sitka  are  in  constant  communication  with  the  other 
coast  tribes,  from  most  of  which  great  numbers  of  visitors  come  to  Sitka 
The  effect  is  that  the  good  impression  made  upon  the  Sitka.  Indians  is 
communicated  to  and  spread  among  them.  Commander  Beardslee  and 
other  officers  of  the  Jamestown  made  trips  to  various  villages,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  good  results  of  this  friendly  intercouise  became  apparent. 
The  various  coast  tribes — as  the  Kootzuoos,  Jloonahs,  Chilcats,  and 
Chilcoots — withdrew  their  opposition  to  white  men  coming  among  them, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  respectable  white  men,  living  alone' 
or  in  couples,  at  the  villages  of  the  above-named  tribes.  During  the 
past  summer  a  party  of  pioneers  have  been  permitted  to  go  into  the  in- 
terior and  prospect  the  country.  Their  party  has  returned  to  Sitka,  and 
they  report  that  they  were  treated  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  all 
the  Indians  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.    Upon  a  visit  made  by 
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Comraander  Beardslee  himself  to  the  various  villages  where  white  men 
are  living  he  received  from  all  of  them  the  same  report. 

Much  of  the  good  thus  far  accomplished  is  due  to  the  great  change  in 
the  white  community  at  Sitka.  As  the  Indians  became  orderly,  families 
were  sent  for  by  men  who  had  previously  been  unwilling  to  subject  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  dangers  they  knew  they  would  have  \o  en- 
counter. The  influence  thus  created  operated  beneficially  upon  the  In- 
dians, as  was  soon  demonstrated  by  the  desire  to  have  their  own  children 
educated.  Commander  Beardslee  attributes  their  improved  and  improv- 
ing condition  to  the  schools  and  the  church  which  have  been  established 
and  are  now  in  satisfiactory  opemtion.  He  gives  it  as  his  oi)inion  that, 
at  present,  there  is  not  in  Southeastern  Alaska  an  Indian  tribe  which 
has  not  the  most  friendly  feelings  for  the  whites.  He  estimates  the 
number  of  whites  now  in  Sitka  as  equal  to  that  of  the  ledians,  and  far 
better  armed.  There  are  enough  men  capable  to  protect  it  and  themselves 
in  case,  through  the  actions  of  bad  men,  difficulties  should  again  arise, 
and  he  does  not  think  that  the  continuance  of  a  vessel  of  war  at  that 
place  will  be  much  longer  necessary,  although  it  is  to  many  of  the  people 
an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  money  disbursed  by  that  means  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  that  which  is  in  circulation.  But  if  the  Jamestown 
is  withdrawn  without  the  substitution  of  some  authority  with  the  proper 
degree  of  strength  to  maintain  order,  it  is  more  than  probable,  in  his 
opinion,  that  acts  will  be  committed  by  some  of  the  lawless  whites  who  will 
bedrawnto  Alaska  by  the  very  factof  there  being  an  entire  absenceof  law. 
This  would  undoubtedly  tend  to  undo  all  the  progress  thus  far  accom- 
plished and  throw  the  community  again  into  anarchy.  A  simple  code  of 
laws,  with  a  court  possessing  full  power  to  try  causes,  to  adjudge  a  death 
sentence  and  execute  it  without  unnecessary  delay,  backed  by  sufficient 
authority  to  strengthen  the  orderly  Indians,  is  considered  a  vital  necessity. 
The  necessary  judicial  authority  can  be  conferred  upon  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  such  officers  should  be  created  and 
armed  with  the  authority  of  law.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  a  community 
should  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  where  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  judicial  authority,  and  where  there  is  no  other  protection  for 
life  or  proi)erty  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  discretion  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  officers  selected  by  it.  There  is  no  officer  in  Alaska 
authorized  to  administer  an  oath.  Army  officers  who  were  once  sta- 
tioned there  had  the  support  of  several  acts  of  Congress  which  enabled 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  clothe  them  with  legal  functions,  but  it  is  not 
80  with  those  of  the  Navy.  The  collector  of  customs,  who  is  the  only 
government  official  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  and  who  i^  expected  to  per- 
form many  duties  not  usually  required  of  such  an  officer,  has  no  power 
whatever  except  that  which  his  own  character  may  enable  him  to  iissume. 
And  the  naval  officer  has  but  the  physical  power  which  his  crew  and 
guns  give  him.  By  an  error  of  judgment  his  force  could  be  frequently 
so  used  that  harm  instead  of  good  would  result.  Under  all  these  cir- 
32  Ab 
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comstances,  therefore,  Congress  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged  to  enact, 
at  the  ensuing  session,  some  law  for  the  institution  of  the  necessary  civil 
authority  in  Alaska. 

White  citizens  are  now  being  drawn  to  the  southeastern  part  of  that 
Territory  by  hopes  of  future  wealth,  which  they  expect  to  derive  from 
its  great  natural  resources  of  timber,  furs,  fish,  and  minerals,  either  of 
which  is  represented  as  being  worth  the  money  paid  for  the  country. 
The  Territory  needs  only  the  protecting  hand  of  the  government  and 
the  security  to  capital,  life,  and  order,  which  local  laws  and  suitable 
judicial  tribunals  would  give  it,  to  advance  rapidly  in  value. 

RELATIONS  OF  THfe  NAVY  TO  COMMERCE. 

In  each  of  my  annual  reports  for  the  years  1877  and  1878 1  called 
Bjiecial  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  ISTavy  and  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  What  I  then  said  has  gained  fresh  importance  by  the 
constantly  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
products,  now  being  sent  by  sea  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  im- 
mense commerce  the  I^avy  is  a  necessary  ally,  and  must  at  all  times  be 
prepared  to  furnish  it  protectipn.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  eflfectuaUy  un- 
less a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  kind  of  vessels  are  constructed,  not 
for  cruisers  merely,  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  war  when  the  emergency 
shall  require  it.  The  cruisers  we  now  have  are  constantly  employed  in 
the  various  seas,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  flag  is  so  much 
respected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  very  few  instances  have  occurred 
where  our  merchant  vessels  have  been  interfered  with.  But,  undoubt- 
edly, it  is  true  that  whether  the  Navy  be  regardied  as  the  protector  of 
our  commerce  or  as  an  essential  means  of  national  defense,  the  number 
of  vessels  should  be  increased.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  good  policy 
requires  the  national  government  to  employ  all  its  legitimate  powers  to 
increase  the  strength  of  our  mercantile  marine,  so  that  it  may  become 
commensurate  with  all  the  wants  and  necessities  of  our  commerce.  The 
increase  of  one  should  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  other. 

Our  material  wealth  is,  in  a  large  degree,  the  product  of  our  com- 
merce upon  the  ocean.  As  this  is  extended  so  will  our  wealth  be  in- 
creased, and  as  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  this  wealth  increased  so 
rapidly  as  at  present,  now  is  a  most  opportune  time  for  us  to  extend  to 
it  the  necessary  degree  of  protection.  This  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
but  about  the  best  method  of  doing  it  there  are  diflTerences  of  opinion. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  Congress  to  build  vessels  for  the  merchant 
service,  nor  is  it  expedient  or  possible  to  allow  commercial  articles  to  be 
transported  upon  vessels  of  war ;  but  it  undoubtedly  is  within  its  con- 
stitutional powers  to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  our  ship-building 
interests,  so  as  to  justify  an  increase  of  our  mercantile  marine  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  necessities  of  our  commerce  shall  require.  It  is  entirely 
competent  to  arrange  with  private  ship-builders  witli  reference  to  the 
extension  of  our  postal  service  upon  the  ocean,  and  to  require  that  the 
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vessels  used  for  that  purpose  shall  he  so  constructed  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  they  may  be  employed  immediately  for  war  pui-poses.  Such  ves- 
sels, built  both  for  strength  and  speed,  would  add  most  materiallj?,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  our  means  of  national  defense,  and  the  increase  of 
our  naval  force  by  this  means  woutd  soon  enable  us  to  compete  uiK)n  the 
ocean  with  the  strongest  naval  powers  in  the  world.  England  owes  her 
present  naval  superiority  to  this  policy,  and  it  serves  no  valuable  pur- 
pose to  contrast  our  condition  with  hers  unless  we  shall  profit  by  her 
example.  So  long  as  her  merchant  vessels,  built  under  her  protection 
and  patronage,  are  allowed  to  draw  annually  from  our  wealth  about 
$100,000,000,  as  comi)ensation  for  freighting  our  commerce,  just  so  long 
will  our  inferiority  exist.  Whenever  our  own  commerce  shall  be  carried  on 
in  vessels  owned  and  built  by  our  own  people,  capable  of  being  turned 
into  ships  of  war  when  necessary,  then  we  shall  reach  the  point  of  equal- 
ity with  her,  and  be  prepared,  when  the  necessity  shall  arise,  to  test 
with  her  the  question  of  superiority  upon  the  sea.  Before  the  war  we 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  running  JBritish  vessels  from  the  ocean,  and 
since  then  haye  contented  ourselves  with  uttering  complaints  against 
England  for  her  agency  in  destroying  ours  while  the  war  was  in  prog- 
ress. The  time  for  active  and  energetic  measures  has  nowarrived,  and 
every  future  year  of  neglect  will  add  to  our  inferiority, 

JB.  W.  THOMPSON, 
/Secretary  oflhelfa/cy. 
The  Fbesident. 
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EEPOET  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

United  States  Naval  Academy, 

AnnapoUSy  Md,j  October  30, 1880. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  studies  was  satisfactorily  pursued  to  the  close  of  the 
academic  year,  the  10th  June  last  when  the  cadet-midshipmen  and 
cadet-engineers  of  the  then  first  classes  who  had  completed  the  four 
years' course  of  studies  were  detached,  being  available  for  active  service, 
and  the  remaining  classes  of  cadet-midshipmen  embarked  in  the  practice- 
ships  Constellation  and  Dale,  and  of«the  cadet-engineers  in  the  steamers 
Despatch  and  Standish  for  the  summer  cruise. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  cadet-midshipmen 
commenced  on  the  11th  June,  when  twenty-seven  presented  themselves, 
and  on  the  16th,  when  the  examination  was  concluded,  one  was  found 
physicaUy  disqualified  for  the  service,  nine  found  not  duly  qualified  for 
admission,  and  seventeen  found  duly  qualified  and  admitted  into  the 
academy  as  cadet-midshipmen,  and  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
practice-ship  Dale,  and  performed  the  practice  cruise. 

The  academpp  years  being  closed,  the  officers,  professors,'  and  others 
of  the  academic  staff,  &c.,  were  detailed  for  their  respective  tours  of  duty 
during  the  summer,  and  the  usual  leave  of  absence  granted  them. 

The  practice-ships  having  sailed  on  their  summer  cruise,  I  left  the 
academy  on  the  14th  July,  and  visited  the  ships,  and  it  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  me  to  state  that  I  found  them  all  in  a  high  state  of  discipline, 
with  officers,  cadets,  and  crew  contented  and  happy. 

The  Constellation  arrived  at  this  station  June  12,  having  just  returned 
from  Europe,  whither  she  had  conveyed  provisions,  &c«  to  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  sufferers,  and  on  the  14th  Commander  E.  E.  Potter  and  all 
the  other  officers  tnen  attached  to  her,  save  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
C.  U.  Gravatt,  were  detached,  and  she  was  turned  over  to  the  academy 
as  a  practice-ship,  and  officered  by  others  attached  to  this  institution, 
but  having  no  battery  aboard,  she  was  ordered  to  New  York  to  get  it, 
&c.,  and  such  other  stores  as  were  needed,  and  also  to  fill  up  the  com- 
plement of  her  crew.  This  being  done,  no  time  was  lost  in  making  her 
organization  effective,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  too  commendatory 
of  Commander  E.  M.  Shepard  and  the  officers  of  his  ship,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  steamers  Despatch,  Lieut.  Commander  F.  A.  Cook,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Standish.  Lieut.  Commander  C.  J.  Train,  U.  S.  N.,  in  company  with  the 
several  classes  of  cadet-engineers  aboard,  I  proceeded  on  the  summer 
cruise  for  their  professional  instruction,  visiting  our  i)rincipal  navy-yanls, 
machine  and  engine  shops,  rolling-mills,  dry-docks,  ship-yards,  &c.,  an<l 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  the 
cadets  were  received  by  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments,  and  to 
express  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  many  and  great  facilities  afforded 
the  cadets  for  acquiring  information  and  instruction  during  their  stay  at 

•      600 
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these  places,  and  also  to  the  ^ood  results  of  the  cruise,  as  well  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  zeal  of  their  officers. 

The  Dale  cruise<l  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  and  con- 
sequently did  not  have  the  variation  in  her  cruise  that  the  other  prac- 
tice-ships had,  and  yet  such  were  the  indefatigable  efiforts  of  Lieut. 
Commander  E.  White  and  his  officers  and  crew,  that  the  ship  anchored 
and  got  under  way  forty  times,  thus  affording  fine  opportunities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  seamanship,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  were 
availed  of;  and,  that  on  visiting  her  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  witnessing 
the  exercises  aboard  of  her,  I  was  well  convinced  that  their  efforts  had 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  that  too  much  credit  could  not  be  given 
them  for  her  efficiency  and  the  beneficial  results  of  her  cruise.  The 
cadets  embarked  constituted  the  present  second  class,  a  member  of  the 
third  class,  and  a  portion  of  the  present  fourth  class,  viz,  those  ap- 
pointed in  June;  making,  in  all,  64  cadets. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  cadet-engineers 
commenced  September  15.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  reported  and 
were  subjected  to  competitive  examination;  2  were  found  physically 
disqualified,  and  a  merit  roll  of  all  examined  transmitted  to  the  Navy 
Department ;  and  the  25  who  passed  highest  in  order  of  general  merit 
were,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  appointed  cadet-engineers  and  received 
into  the  Academy. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  cadet-midshipmen 
commenced  September  22.  Thirty-nine  reported  for  examination;  3 
were  found  physically  disqualified  for  the  service ;  10  were  found  not 
duly  qualified  for  admission,  and  26  were  found  duly  qualified  for  ad- 
mission and  received  into  the  Academy ;  One  of  whom  having  previously 
I)assed  the  examination  for  appointment  as  a  cadet-engineer,  elected  that 
appointment,  and  his  vacancy  was  filled  without  delay,  making  222  cadet* 
midshipmen  and  106  cadet-engineers.  Total,  327  cadets  in  the  institution. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1882,  were  transmitted  to  the  department  on  the  15th 
instant.  I  have  also  submitted  an  estimate  for  an  armory  and  an  esti- 
mate for  alterations  and  repairs,  deemed  necessary  to  the  building  of 
the  department  of  steam-engineering,  suggested  for  insertion  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  and  bespeak  for  them  the  flavorable  consideration  of 
the  department  and  of  Congress. 

That  the  dej»artment  may  be  ftdly  informed  relative  to  the  practice 
cruises,  I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  reports  of  Commander  E.  M. 
Shepaixl,  Lieutenant-Commanders  F.  S.  Cook,  C.  J.  Train,  and  E.  White, 
the  respective  commanding  officers  of  the  Constellation,  Despateh, 
Standish,  and  Dale,  with  accompanying  reports  of  the  instruction  of  the 
cadets  in  professional  branches,  and  particularly  refer  it  to  the  detailed 
report  of  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  J.  C.  Kafer,  accompanied  with 
copies  (made  with  copygraph)  of  t^ie  drawings  and  text  describing  the 
same,  of  some  of  the  work  accomplished  by  cadet-engineers  during  the 
practice  cruise,  which  will  enable  the  department  to  judge  more  fully  of 
the  value  of  this  cruise  to  the  cadets. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  to  the  department  my  deep  sense 
of  gratification  at  the  ability,  skill,  and  zealous  manner  in  winch  the 
commanding  and  other  officers  of  the  practice  ships  have  discharged  the 
important  duties  intrusted  to  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  BALCH, 

Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Rear-Admiraly  Superintendent 

Sea*etary  of  the  Nai%  Washington^  i>.  (7. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ORBNxVNCB, 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Xavy  Departseent, 

WdsJdngton  Gity^  October  1, 1880. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  bureau, 
vith  the  accompanying  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

ESTIMATES. 

1.  Labor,  tools,  materials,  andfael  used  in  fitting  sliipsfor  serrice,  and  in 

preservation  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores;  repairs  to  buildiDgs, 

magazines,  wharves,  gun-parks,  tugs,  lighters,  and  boats $24C,  135. 00 

2.  Torpedo  service 45,000.00 

3.  Miscellaneous  items,  freight,  telegrams,  postage,  advertising,  &c 3,850. 00 

4.  Civil  establishment  at  navy-yards 11,886.25 

306,86L25 

These  estimates  are,  in  the  aggregate,  less  by  $28,025  than  those  for 
the  present  year,  although  the  arrangement  of  the  items  differs  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  service.  They  only  provide  for  the  current  ex- 
penditure in  preparing  ships  for  sea,  and  in  preservation  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  at  the  several  navy-yards  and  stations. 

w 

ORDNANCE. 

Our  first  and  most  pressing  want  is  guns  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved system.  At  present  our  ships  are  principally  armed  with  smooth- 
bores on  broadside,  with  Xl-inch  smooth-bore  converted  to  8-inch  M. 
L.  E.  for  pivots,  and  Parrott  rifles  converted  to  B.  L.  E.  for  forecastle 
guns.  These  converted  guns  have  proved  veiy  safe  and  efficient,  and 
use  higher  charges  than  before  conversion,  giving  greatly  increased 
velocity,  range,  and  accuracy. 

It  would  not  be  wise,  considering  the  constant  development  of  the 
offensive  power  of  guns  and  resistance  of  armor,  to  provide  armaments 
before  we  decide  upon'  the  types  of  armored  and  unarmored  ships  suit- 
able to  our  wants. 

The  progress  of  gun  construction  has  been  so  great  as  to  reduce  to 
second  class  the  entire  armament  of  the  navies  of  the  world.  But  this 
has  been  so  recent  that  only  model  guns  have  been  made,  and  there  is 
not  at  this  time  a  single  ship  afloat  armed  with  the  latest  type  of  effect- 
ive ordnance. 

We  have  lost  little  or  nothing  by  delay ;  there  would  be  the  same 
outcry  of  inefficiency  if  the  Navy  were  armed  with  the  best  breech-loader 
of  five  years'  date. 

The  chief  of  bureau  has  carefully  followed  the  changes  in  construction 
abroad,  and  also  the  advance  in  facilities  for  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  certain  that  such  guns  as  the  Navy  requires  and  demandLs 
cannot  be  made  here. 

By  a  suitable  increase  of  weight  and  caliber,  the  same  ballistic  effect 
can  be  produced  with  low  velocities  as  with  the  smaller  caliber  and  high 
pressure  and  velocities ;  therefore,  an  efficient  gun  can  be  made  of  cast- 
iron,  tubed  on  one  of  the  successful  plans,  either  breech  or  muzzle-load- 
ing, which  have  been  proved  by  the  Army.  Weight  and  space  are, 
however,  controlling  considerations  in  naval  ordnance,  and  I  am  there- 
fore of  the  opinion  that  steel  is  the  proper  material  for  our  armaments. 

To  test  the  capacity  of  the  machine-shops  "of  the  country,  the  chief  of 
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burean,  in  December,  1878,  designed  a  6-inch  B.  L.  R.,  steel,  to  fire  a  70- 
I)oand  projectile  witli  35  pounds  of  powder. 

It  was  only  alter  gi^eat  delay  that  a  steel  manufacturer  could  be  in- 
duced to  undertake  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  ingot,  and  to  this  date — 
nearly  two  years — ^the  gun  is  not  completed. 

The  only  foreign  guns  which  have  proved  satisfactory  are  those  of 
Krupp.  This  manufacturer  declines  to  furnish  single  guns  for  exi)eri- 
mental  purposes :  this  bureau  has  had  a  standing  offer  to  purchase  a 
24-centimeter  and  a  15-centimeter  gun  for  experimental  purposes,  but 
does  not  think  it  in  any  way  desirable  to  obtain  a  further  supply  abroad. 
Hie  guns  of  other  foreign  manufacturers  are  not  of  sufficient  excellence 
to  warrant  the  purchase  of  even  a  single  specimen.  Until  our  furnaces 
can  produce  steel  of  the  proper  qualities  it  will  be  necessary  to  permit 
our  gun-makers  to  obtain  the  ingots  from  any  source  available,  to  be 
completed  on  our  own  designs. 

When  the  armor  of  the  turrets  of  the  Miantonomoh  is  determined,  the 
class  of  gun  should  also  be  fixed. 

The  Lancaster  being  arranged  to  carry  8-inch  M.  L.  E.  on  the  main 
deck,  four  circular  brake-carriages  have  been  designed  to  embody  im- 
provements on  those  of  the  Trenton,  suggested  by  a  board  of  officers,  and 
four  with  hydraulic  buffer,  designed  by  Commander  M.  Sicard,  U.  S.  M". 

MACHINE-GUNS. 

Elaborate  experiments  abroad  have  shown  the  value  of  the  larger 
dass  of  machine-guns  as  a  defense  against  the  attacks  of  torpedo-boats, 
and  for  fixing  into  the  ports  and  sweeping  the  upper  decks  of  ships.  It 
is  recommended  that  at  least  four  be  supplied  to  the  smaller  vessels,  and 
six  to  the  larger,  to  command  an  all-around  fire.  The  bureau  has  pur- 
chased ten  of  the  Hotchkiss  revolver  cannon  of  37  millimeters,  four  of 
which  are  mounted  on  the  Trenton,  four  on  the  Tennessee,  and  one  on 
the  Despatch,  and  one  is  kept  for  experiments  at  the  Washington  navy- 
yard.  Kear- Admiral  J.  C.  Howell  recommends  that  each  of  the  vessels 
of  the  European  squadron  be  furnished  with  four,  and  the  Trenton  with 
two  additional. 

The  projectile  of  this  piece  penetrates  at  1,000  yards  all  the  present 
torpedo-boats  at  an  acute  angle.  It  is  also  desirable  to  purchase  some 
of  thecaliber  47  millimeters,  the  projectile  of  which  penetrates  plates  of  the 
thickness  of  the  side  of  most  trans- Atlantic  steamers. 

The  37  millimeters  and  GatUngs  mounted  in  the  tops  will  command 
the  spar-decks  of  vessels,  making  it  very  difficult  to  serve  guns  or  move 
about  on  unsheltered  decks  at  short  range. 

MAGAZINE-GUNS. 

Tlie  Hotchkiss  repeating  rifle  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  the 
bureau  has  purchased  2,500  of  them.  These,  with  250  Remington-Keene 
and  300  Lee  guns,  are  sufficient  to  arm  all  the  ships  in  commission  with 
rex)eating  rifles  and  to  test  the  relative  value  of  the  three  systems,  viz, 
magazine  in  the  buttj  beneath  the  barrel,  and  detachable. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  20, 1878,  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  the  arms  of  .50  caliber  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  .45  calil)er,  the  following  sales  have  been 
made,  viz : 

6,000  Remington  rifles,  caliber  .50,  to  D.  W.  C.  Farrington,  June, 

1879,  at  $4.50  each.  , 

1,450  Remington  rifles,  caliber  .50,  to  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company,  July,  1880,  at  $4.50  each. 
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4,678  Remington  carbines,  caliber  .50,  to  J.  W.  Frazier,  April,  1879, 
at  $4.50  each. 
79  Remington  carbines,  caliber  .50,  to  Winchester  Repeating  Arms 
Company,  September,  1880,  at  $4.50  each. 
1,200,000  obsolete  and  unser\iceable  rifle  cartridges,  caliber  .50,  to  D, 
W.  C.  Farrington,  February,  1879,  at  $8  per  M. 
tSOO,000  obsolete  and  unserviceable  rifle  cartridges,  caliber  .50,  to  M, 

LivSsberger,  July,  1880,  at  $6  per  M. 
230,000  obsolete  and  unser\aceable  carbine  cartridges,  caliber  .50,  to 

M.  Lissberger,  July,  1880,  at  $2.25  per  M. 
85,000  obsolete  and  unserviceable  pistol  cartridges,  caliber  .50,  to  M, 
Lissberger,  July,  1880,  at  $2.25  per  M. 
50  short  Gatling  guns,  old  model,  to  the  Qatling  Gun  Company, 
October,  1879,  at  $400  each. 
The  bureau  has  purchased  thirty  new  model  cased  short  Gatling  guns, 
of  .45  caliber,  for  $1,000  each. 

TORPEDO  STATION. 

The  torpedo  station,  under  the  command  of  Captain  F.  M.  Ramsay,  has 
been  engaged  in  experiments  with  explosives,  to  determine  the  amount 
necessary  to  destroy  various  obstacles  and  in  general  torpedo  work. 

Several  aggressive  torpedoes,  which  promise  well,  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  trials  will  be  made  to  ascertain  their  utility. 

The  usual  class  has  been  graduated,  and  there  is  now  a  large  body  of 
oflBcers  well  instructed  in  the  use  of  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare. 

As  this  subject  is  still  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  earlier  graduates  to  take  a  second  course  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  the  accumiSated  knowledge  since  they  were  at  the  station. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  >\  JEFFERS, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Secretary  of  the  Nai'y. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  EQUIPMEXT 

AND  RECRUITING. 

Navy  Department, 
BuBEAU  OF  Equipment  and  Recruiting, 

Wa^hingtan^  November  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
operations  of  this  bureau,  with  accompanying  detailed  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1882. 

During  the  past  fiscjil  year,  75  vessels  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
equipped  at  the  several  navy-yards,  at  an  exi)enditure  for  labor  of 
$06,872.17,  and  for  material,  of  $624,380.43  j  a  total  of  $691,252.60. 
This  expense  has  been  defrayed  from  appropnation  "  Equipment  of  ves- 
sels ^  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880.  A  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial has,  honvever,  been  us^  in  addition,  from  the  stock  on  hand,  pur- 
chased from  former  appropriations. 

Tlie  increased  estimate  under  appropriation  "  Equipment  of  vessels  " 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  is  rendered  necessary  by  depletion  of  the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  several  navy -yards,  repairs  to  be  made,  and  new 
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machinery  to  be  supplied  to  the  rope- walk  at  the  Boston  navy-yard^  on 
account  of  a  late  fire,  the  advanced  price  of  coal  and  its  transportation, 
and  the  necessity  of  flllinu  up  our  coal  depots  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
supply  being  nearly  exhausted. 

The  increased  estimate  asked  for  under  "contingent  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  of  late  years  vessels  from  the  Asiatic  Station  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  generally  ordered  out  of  commission  at  the  navy-yard. 
Mare  Island,  Cal.,  which  necessitates  the  bureau,  according  to  law,  to 
have  their  crews  sent  to  an  Atlantic  port  for  discharge. 

The  transportation  of  a  crew  of  200  men  from  San  Francisco,  via 
Panama,  costs  about  $13,000 ;  and  if  any  vessel  is  to  be  manned  tnere, 
the  bureau,  in  almost  every  case,  is  obliged  to  send  out  men  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  the  same  rate  of  transportation ;  hence  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease under  said  appropriation  is  obvious. 

COAL. 

There  have  been  purchased  at  home  and  abroad,  43,713  tons  of  coal, 
costing,  including  freight,  $329,708. 

HEMP. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pounds  of  Eussia,  280,260  pounds  Manila,  and  112,075  pounds  of  Ameri- 
can hemp  have  been  purchased ;  a  total  of  548,120  pounds :  costing 
$53,936. 

ROLLING-MILL. 

This  plant  has  rolled  during  the  ye^r  500,000  pounds  of  iron  for  various 
purposes  under  the  ditterent  bureaus,  and  continues  to  give  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  turning  out  the  finest  qualities  of  rolled  iron.  So  satis- 
factory is  this  iron  in  quality  and  price  that  the  demand  exceeds  the 
capacity  for  production. 

This  mill  has  rolled  plate  iron  of  various  thicknesses,  and  the  plates 
have  been  subjected  to  searching  tests  in  comparison  with  other  highly 
approved  plate  iron  purchased  for  boilers.  The  results  show  our  metal 
to  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

FORGE  AND  ANCHOR  SHOP. 

This  shop  is  constantly  turning  out  anchors,  &c.,  for  this  bureau, 
forged  gun-tubes  for  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  shafts  for  Bureau  of 
Steam-Engineering. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  ingot  of  "  low  steel." 
The  resulte  of  these  experiments  do  not  admit  of  any  doubt  but  that 
iron  must  give  way  to  the  metal  known  as  '^  homogeneous  metaP^  or 
*'  low-grade  steel,''  metal  for  chain  cables  being  about  the  only  exqep- 
tion.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  production  of  "low  steel''  becomes  im- 
portant to  this  shop,  and  as  there  are  on  hand  under  this  bureau  large 
quantities  of  excellent  scrap  the  production  of  it  is  simple  and  economi- 
cal. 

SMITH  AND  CHAIN  SHOP. 

In  this  shop  the  experiments  of  welding  by  compression  have  been 
continued  from  last  year,  the  results  of  which  will  not  as  yet  warrant 
more  than  a  continuation  of  experimental  work. 
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At  the  "  testing-macliine  "  exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  maniifiactui*e  of  chain  cables  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


GALLEYS. 


• 


This  shop  is  constantly  busy  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  galleys, 
and  every  improvement  which  can  be  adoi)ted  advantageously  is  added 
to  the  now  almost  i)erfect  galley  in  use. 

KECRIJITiNG. 

There  were  7,322  men  and  boys  in  the  service  on  the  SOUi  June,  1880. 
The  enlistments  durinp:  the  year,  to  replace  men  discharged  from  serv- 
ice at  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  from  other  causes,  were  5,272. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  conduct  re- 
ports from  vessels  in  commission  continue  to  show  marked  improvement 
in  the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  thus  enhancing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service. 

There  are  now  employed  on  board  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  at  the  Kaval  Academy,  and  on  vessels  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
696  men,  which  number  taken  from  the  effective  force  cripples  the 
service  very  materially,  and  inasmuch  as  the  men  are  employed  ui>on 
special  service,  I  would  recommend  that  some  special  legislation  be 
enacted  for  them,  or  the  number  of  men  at  present  allowed  the  Kavy 
coiTCspondingly  increased. 

On  the  30th  June  last,  943  men  were  serviug  under  continuous-serv- 
ice certificates.  During  the  year  454  honorable  discharges  have  been 
issued,  including  381  continuous-service  certificates,  .and  449  re-erilist- 
ments  have  been  made  under  such  discharges  and  certificates.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  continuous-service  men  have  received  good-con- 
duct badges. 

MedalB  of  honor  have  been  issued  by  the  Kavy  Department  to  10 
men  for  deeds  of  heroism,  viz : 

For  rescuing  shipmates  from  drowning,  David  M.  Buchanan  and  John 
Hayden,  second-class  boys  (apprentices)  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga ;  John 
Millmore,  ordinary  seaman,  and  Henry  Simpson,  first-class  firemaai 
on  the  Essex ;  William  Johnson,  cooper,  U.  S.  S.  Adams ;  Thomas  W. 
Mitchell,  landsman,  U.  S.  S.  Richmond ;  James  Thaxter,  ship's  corpo- 
ral, U.  S.  S.  Constitution. 

For  special  heroism  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution,  Henry 
Williams,  carpenter's  matej  James  Horson,  captain  of  topj  James 
Mathews,  captain  of  top. 

N 
TRAINING    SYSTEM. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  the  service  1,1G8  boys, 
distributed  as  follows :  On  training  ships,  606 ;  on  cruising  ships,  562. 

During  the  year  807  boys  have  been  enlisted,  and  308  have  passe^l 
out  of  the  training  ships  and  transferred  to  "  cruisers.''  One  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  boys  have  been  discharged,  of  which  number  84  completed 
their  enlistments,  having  served  on  cruising  vessels,  52  receiving  contin- 
uous-service certificates  and  certificates  of  commendation. 

The  training  ships  Constitution,  Saratoga,  and  Portsmouth  have 
been  cruising  during  the  summer  months  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  thus  enabling  the  boys  to  put  in  practice  the  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  since  their  entry  into  the  service. 
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Experience  proves  that  the  Minnesota  is  too  large  ami  expensive  for 
a  cruising  training  ship,  and  1  would  renew  tlie  recommendation  in  my 
last  reiwrt  tbat  tlie  vessel  be  used  to  receive  and  prepare  boys  for  the 
cmising  training  ships,  and  to  be  permanently  located  at  some  convenient 
station  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Minnesota  has  been  used  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year  for  said  object  only,  the  plan  has  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  using  a  large  vessel  for  such  puiposes,  reserving  the 
smaller  training  ships  for  exercises  in  seamanship,  practice  cruising,  and 
for  the  advanced  training  necessary  to  fit  boys  for  usefulness  on  cruising 
vessels. 

The  Minnesota  was  sent  to  the  naval  station  at  IS'ew  London,  Conn., 
in  the  month  of  December  last,  and  remained  there  until  the  middle  of 
May  of  this  year,  and  I  have  to  report  that  the  place  is  not  adapted  for 
a  permanent  station  for  the  training  system.  The  health  of  the  boys 
in  til©  ship  while  there  was  cx)nsiderably  ali'ected;  the  river  is  too  con- 
tracted for  boat  exercises,  and  freezes  in  winter,  and  for  the  maneuver- 
ing of  vessels  the  depth  of  water  is  insuificient  for  large  ships* 

The  station  is  also  too  isolated,  and  this  fact  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  boys,  causing  many  desertions  from  the  shii>  during  the 
period  referred  to. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  urged  to  authorize  a 
modification  of  the  Navy  ration,  as  applied  to  boys  serving  on  the  training 
ships,  and  to  grant  them  their  outfit  of  clothing  upon  enlistment.  The 
pay  of  the  boys  is  small,  and  in  many  instances  when  they  have  worked 
out  their  indebtedness  for  the  clothing  furnished  it  becomes  necessary 
to  replenish  the  same,  thus  placing  them  again  in  debt  to  the  govern- 
ment^ which  becomes  a  source  of  discouragement. 

llie  passage  of  laws  authorizing  these  changes  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  training  system,  and  would  materiaUy  decrease  the 
number  of  desertions,  a  large  proportion  of  which  takes  place  during 
the  first  year  of  service^  and  would  also  lessen  the  number  of  applica- 
tions from  parents  and  guardians  for  the  discharge  of  their  sons  and 
wards  from  the  training  shii)s. 

In  conclusion,  1  have  to  state  that  so  far  the  training  system  has  met 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tlie  birreau,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
of  the  Na\'y,  and  it  feels  justified  in  saying  that  with  proper  care  and 
judicious  management  in  a  few  years  the  service  can  boast  of  having  a 
quota  of  American  seamen,  that  for  intelligence  and  skill  can  comx)are 
fevorably  with  any  Navy  in  the  world. 

In  the  English  Kavy  the  boys  are  bound  to  serve  from  14  to  28  years 
of  age;  this  system  secures  better  results;  but  in  the  absence  o^such 
legislation  the  bureau  would  recommend  that  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
ages  for  the  entry  of  boys  into  the  service  be  modified  from  15  to  18 
years  to  14  to  16  years,  and  that  at  least  1,500  boys  should  be  allowed  to 
be  enlisted  annually  instead  of  750. 

In  this  connection  the  bureau  takes  pleasure  to  report  the  results  ot 
an  examination  of  a])prentices,  lately  held  at  Hampton  Eoads,  by  a 
board  of  officers,  convened  by  order  from  this  bureau. 

There  were  examined  representative  apprentices  from  each  ship  hav- 
ing apprentices  on  board,  of  the  squadron  assembled  at  Hampton 
Boads,  for  the  coming  "Naval  Review,"  and  the  general  proficiency 
shqwn  by  them  in  the  several  branches,  particularly  in  seamanship  and 
gunnery,  imi)resses  the  board  favorably  with  the  system  under  which 
,tbey  have  been  trained,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  officers  intrusted 
with  their  instruction,  as  well  as  upon  the  boys  themselves.  The  ex- 
amination resulted  as  follows: 
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Seamamhip. — First-class  medal — Francis  IVIoore  (ordinary  seaman,  ap- 
prentice), Portsmouth;  three  years  and  six  months  in  the  service;  age 
eighteen  years  and  four  months. 

SeamaTiship. — Second-class  medal — 0.  P.  Kelly  (ordinary  seaman,  ap- 
prentice). Galena ;  one  year  and  six  months  in  service ;  age  eighteen 
years. 

•  Seamanship. — Honorable  mention — Philip  Hazard  (seaman,  appren- 
tice). Constitution;  Philip  Van  Voast  (first-class  boy),  Constitution; 
William  Hertel  (ordinary  seaman,  apprentice),  Minnesota;  C.  H.  Grif- 
fiths (ordinary  seaman,  second  class),  Saratoga. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted^  by 
Your  obedient  serrant, 

EAEL  ENGLISH, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  WashingtoTij  D.  C 


EEPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Natt  Depaetment, 

Washington^  November  1, 1880. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation'for  the  past  year,  together  with  the  estimates  for  its  support 
and  for  the  expenditures  that  will  probably  be  required  in  that  division 
of  the  naval  service  committed  to  its  immediate  charge,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1882.  Included  in  this  report,  and  transmitted 
herewith,  are  the  reports  and  estimates  of  the  several  offices  under  its 
cognizance,  and  an  abstract  of  offers  for  supplies  received. 

NAVIGATION. 

American  Practical  Navigator. — Under  section  2  of  the  act  approved 
June  21, 1866,  establishing  a  Hydrographic  Office  under  this  Bureau,  the 
copyright  of  the  New  American  Practical  Navigator,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Natiianiel  Bowditch,  became  the  property  of  the  government.  Occa- 
sional corrections  and  additions  to  the  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes 
have  since  been  made,  but  the  necessity  for  a  complete  revision  of  the 
book  had  become  more  and  more  apparent  in  order  to  introduce  the  im- 
proved methods  of  navigation  of  the  present  day.  Under  the  order  of 
the  Bureau,  Commander  P.  H.  Cooper  has  been  engaged  in  this  revision 
since  November,  1878,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  he  has  accomplished 
the  task  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  manuscript  is  now  in  such  a  forward 
state  as  to  be  soon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  chief  design  has  been  to  eliminate  much  that  is  superfluous  in  the 
old  editions ;  to  introduce  more  precise  and  ready  methods,  such  as 
Chauvenet^s  Equal  Altitudes  and  Lunar  Distances ;  an  explanation  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Sumner's  method,  which  is  universally  used 
by  navigators  of  this  day;  to  incorporate  the  system  adopted  by*the 
Navy  Department  for  keeping  the  ship's  log  and  compiling  meteorologi- 
cal data  for  the  benefit  of  science ;  and  to  produce  improved  articles  on* 
winds,  currents,  tides,  and  practical  surveying. 
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The  sabject-matter  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  ready  refer- 
ence and  observations  of  the  same  kind  ffroiii>ed  in  proper  sequence,  the 
main  object  having  been  to  sustain  its  character  as  a  valuable  practical 
navigator,  and  also  to  render  it  useful  as  a  text  book  for  students  of  the 
science  of  navigation. 

Determinations  of  longitudes. — Under  your*  direction  I  have  cansea 
the  preliminary  arrangements  to  be  macle  for  continuing,  next  spring, 
the  very  important  work  of  determining  longitudes  by  means  of  the 
tdegraph.  The  field  next  to  be  occupied  will  be  the  Asiatic  Station, 
and  will  comprise  the  following  places :  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai, 
Amoy,  Hong-Kong,  Manila,  Saigon,  and  Singapore. 

Lieut  Commanders  F.  M.  Green  and  C.  H.  Davis,  with  Lieut.  J.  A. 
Norris,  who  in  previous  years  so  successfully  accomplished  the  deter- 
mination of  points  on  the  coasts  of  America,  Europe,  and  AMca,  will  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  this  duty. 

Officers  of  the  British  Government  are  now  engaged  in  measuring,  in 
a  similar  manner,  differences  of  longitude  from  the  observatory  of  Mai^*as 
to  Australia,  by  way  of  Singapore. 

The  Department  having  instructed  the  comihander-in-chief  of  our  naval 
forces  on  the  Asiatic  StatioYi  to  detail,  at  the  proper  time,  the  United 
States  steamer  Palos  for  service  in  conveying  the  longitude  parties  and 
their  instruments  to  the  various  places  before  mentioned,  I  have  also 
requested  that  officer  to  have  her  fitted  with  appliances  for  sounding 
and  surveying,  which  are  already  on  the  station,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  enabled  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  a  number  of  reported 
rocks  and  shoals  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  ports  named. 

Navigation  supplies, — A  board  of  officers  is  now  engaged  in  revising 
the  allowance  list  of  the  navigation  outfit  of  ships-of-war. 

There  remain  from  the  late  war  large  quantities  of  absolete  lamps, 
signaling  and  sounding  apparatus,  &c.,  which  the  Bureau  desires  to 
dispose  of,  if  legislation  can  be  obtained  authorizing  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds fit)m  sales  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  improved  implements. 

It  has  been  found  that  illifminating  oil  can  be  fiirnishe<l  from  this 
country  to  our  vessels  on  the  European,  South  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Sta- 
tions, which  is  superior  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  cost  (freight  included) 
than  the  oil  hitherto  purchased  abroa<l,  thus  enabling  the  Bureau  to 
effect  a  saving  and  to  tester,  in  some  degree,  home  production. 

The  appropriations  for  the  branch  of  the  naval  service  in  charge  of 
this  Bureau  are  bjirely  sufficient  for  the  ju'Cvsent  naval  establishment. 
With  many  large  a  essels  in  commission,  and  gieater  activity  among 
cruisers,  training  and  practice  ships,  the  expenditures  have  become 
larger,  especially  in  the  matters  of  oil  and  pilotage.  Many  old  articles 
have  been  made  use  of  by  occasional  repairs,  in  order  to  keep  expendi- 
tures within  the  limit's  of  the  appropriations  made ;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  such  articles  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  I  have  there- 
fore submitted  slightly-increased  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  yeai', 
which  it  is  hoped  may  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Simultaneous  international  meteorological  observations, — The  system  of 
taking  meteorological  observations  on  board  of  all  naval  vessels,  at  a 
given  moment  once  each  day,  which  was  introduced  in  1877  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  has  been  enlarged  ui)on  since  January,  1880,  by  taking  three 
such  observations  daily.  As  these  observations  are  rendered  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  wherever  our  vessels  may  be,  they  form  an  important 
contribution  to  science,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  in  whose  office  they  are  collated  and  published. 
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nVDEOGRAPny. 

The  efforts  of  this  Bureau  hjwe  been  particularly  directefl  to  the  ex- 
aminatiou  of  doubtful  daubers,  reported  in  many  cases  directly  in  the 
highways  of  commerce.  Commanders-in-chief  oi'  squadrons  have  ably 
seconded  these  efforts,  and  officers  under  their  command  have  carrie^l 
out  occasional  instructions  with  zeal.  Prominent  among  these  are  Coia- 
mander  A.  11.  Yates  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  steamer  Alli- 
ance ;  part  of  the  naval  force  under  Kear- Admiral  R.  H.  Wyman,  in  ex- 
amining and  surveying  shoals  and  doubtful  positions  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Commander  Charles  L.  Huntington  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  steamer  Alert,  part  of  the  naval  force  under 
Bear- Admiral  T.  H.  Patterson,  in  examining  and  surveying  a  number  of 
islands  and  reported  shoals  south  of  Tedo  Bay,  Japan.  The  results  of 
these  surveys  will  be  the  removal  from  charts  of  obstructions,  the  fear  of 
which  has  caused  important  deviations  from  direct  lines  of  navigation. 

The  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  was  interrupted  through  the 
breaking  down  of  the  boilers  of  the  United  States  steamer  Tuscarora  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  but  under  your  orders  it  will  be  resume  when 
the  United  States  steamer  Eanger  can  be  got  ready  for  service.  Com- 
mander J.  W.  Philip,  who  so  ably  conducted  the  survey  thas  far,  will 
continue  in  charge  of  it,  and,  judging  from  the  results  already  rendered, 
it  will  be  completed  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner. 

Commander  L.  A.  Beardslee  and  his  able  assistants,  Lieut  F.  M.  Sy- 
monds  and  Master  G.  C.  Hanus,  of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  continued  the  survey  of  the  channels  and 
islands  of  Sitka  Harbor,  and  have  forwarded  very  valuable  data,  which, 
after  making  copies  for  the  archives,  were  transmitted  to  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  publication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  attention  again  to  the  necessity  for  a  system- 
atic examination  of  the  many  reported  dangers  to  navigation  in  the 
great  oceans.  I  hold  that  no  more  useful  and  creditable  service  could 
be  performed  by  naval  officers  in  time  of*  peace.  Their  academic  educa- 
tion, and  the  valuable  exi)erience  they  derive  from  temporary  service 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  tJie  Hydrographic  Office,  and 
light-house  service,  fully  qualify  them  for  surveying  duty,  and  the  very 
useful  work  of  this  kind,  as  mentioned  in  this  and  previous  reports,  at- 
tests their  ability  to  conduct  nautical  surveys. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  appended  report  of  the  Hydrog- 
rapher  that  treats  of  needed  surveys  in  order  to  improve  our  charts, 
and,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
vessels  be  specially  assigned  for,  and  continued  on,  surveying  duty,  as 
follows : 

1st.  That  the  United  States  steamer  Eanger,  after  carrying  out  the 
original  instructions  for  surveying  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  fj^m  Cape 
Corrientes  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  be  directed  to  extend  that  survey 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  then  enter  upon  the  survey  of  islands, 
rocks,  and  shoals  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  lie  in  the  track  of  the  west- 
ward-bound commerce  of  the  world. 

2d.  That  the  United  States  steamer  Palos,  after  the  completion  of  the 
projected  determination  of  secondary  meridians  previously  referred  to, 
be  employed  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  examining 
doubtful  locaUties  and  surveying  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands. 

3d.  That  the  Department  may  detail  a  suitable  vessel  for  special  serv- 
ice in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  examining  reported  rocks  and  shoals,  and 
in  making  needed  surveys  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
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Instniments  and  other  necessary  surveying  and  sounding  appliances 
for  making  occasional  surveys  by  vessels  attached  to  squatlrons  have 
hitherto  been  furnished  by  the  Bui'ejwi,  without  asking  for  additional 
means ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  contemplated  investigations  renders 
an  earnest  appeal  nejeessary  for  the  special  ai)proi)riation  asked  for  the 
survey  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE. 

The  very  able  report  of  the  Hydrographer  contains  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  operations  of  this  office  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a 
fin^  exhibit  of  the  highly  successful  and  economical  management  of  its 
affairs  in  all  its  brandies. 

The  amount  of  useful  work  performed  in  this  office,  as  shown  in  the 
report,  could  not  have  been  rendered  on  the  comparatively  small  appro- 
priation without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  junior  naval  officers,  who  find 
most  suitable  employment  in  the  divisions  of  longitudes,  archives,  me- 
teorology, in  preparing  sailing  directions  and  hydrographic  notices,  and 
in  correcting  ch^s. 

The  fundi  appropriated  annually  for  this  office  are  principally  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  skilled  draughtsmen,  engravers,  plate-printers, 
and  other  civil  employes,  and  to  the  purchase  of  necessary  materials. 
With  a  steady  increase  in  the  work  performed,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  appropriation  has  become  necessary  un- 
less the  publication  of  many  charts  be  delayed. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  preparing  original  charts  and  engraving  them  on  copper,  which 
is  a  edow  process,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be 
asked  not  to  restrict  the  appropriations  for  this  office  to  one  fiscal  year, 
but  to  make  them  continuous. 

SIGNALS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Navy  treats  of  the  va- 
lioos  subjects  referred  to  him  for  examination  during  the  last  year, 
among  which  were  the  amended  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  on 
the  water,  proposed  by  the  British  Government,  and  a  number  of  de- 
signs of  fog  and  steering  signal  apparatus. 

The  recommendations  for  bringing  about  an  international  code  of 
sound  signals,  to  indicate  courses  steered  in  time  of  thick  and  foggy 
weather,  as  well  as  those  bearing  upon  a  change  in  the  present  signal 
practice  on  board  naval  vessels,  deserve  consideration. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Surperintendent  of  the  I^aval  Observatory, 
hereto  appended,  contains  statements  of  the  astronomical  work  per- 
formed, of  the  experiments  made  in  astronomical  photography,  the  w,ork 
on  the  solar  eclipses  of  1878  and  1880,  the  treatment  of  Navy  chro- 
nometers, and  a  description  of  the  instruments  for  and  the  manner  of 
furnishing  accurate  time-signals  throughout  the  country. 

I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  remark  of  the  Superintend- 
ent in  regard  to  the  delays  in  the  printing  of  the  annual  volumes  of 
observations,  which  is  "so  far  in  arrears  of  the  current  work  of  the  Ob- 
servatory as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Observatory  and  to  the  country," 
and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  i£  the  appropriations  for 
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printing  and  binding  for  the  Navy  Department  are  insufficient  to  com- 
j^lete  the  work  in  question,  Congress  be  asked  to  increase  the  approprt- 
ation,  or  that  special  legislation  be  obtained  in  order  to  have  the  priut- 
ing  of  the  said  volumes  completed  without  further  delay. 

• 

NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  reports  the  number  of 
publications  sold  and  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80,  the 
progress  made  in  preparing  and  printing  the  annual  volumes  of  the 
Nautical  Almanacs  in  advance,  and  in  the  preparation  of  impi-oved 
tables  of  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets ;  also,  the 
very  interesting  experiments  made  during  the  past  year  for  determiu- 
ing  the  velocity  of  light 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

WM.  D.  WHITING, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Navy. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  26, 1880. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Bureau  dated  October  23. 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  tne 
Hydnographic  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 

I.  WORK  LEFT  UNFINISHED  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  FISCAL  YEAR  IN  THE 
DIVISION  OP  DRAFTING  AND  ENGRAVING,  IN  CHARGE  OF  MR.  E.  B. 
KNORR. 

General  chart  of  the  South  PaMfic  Ocean^  in  eight  half  sheets. — ^The  work 
of  en^n^ving  the  last  sheet  has  been  completed,  and  on  all  the  sheets 
additions  and  corrections  have  been  engraved,  to  conform  with  the 
numerous  and  extensive  surveys,  executed  by  various  maritime  iKxwers 
since  the  compilation  of  the  manuscript  sheets.  A  final  comparison  and 
examination  is  yet  required  before  the  chart  can  be  issued. 

Oeneral  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean^  in  four  half  slieets, — The  engraving 
of  these  sheets  has  just  been  completed.  Additions  and  corrections 
from  late  surveys  were  made  on  the  manuscript  as  the  engraving  pro- 
gressed.   The  charts  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  a  very  short  time. 

Oeneral  chart  of  tlie  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  four  half  sJieets. — The  man- 
uscript for  this  chart  has  been  completed ;  also  the  eugra\ing  as  far  as 
provided  for.  The  engraving  of  work  additional  to  that  stipulated  in 
the  agreements,  i^esultiug  from  an  extension  of  the  charts  eastward  an<l 
from  additions  by  new  surveys,  is  rapidly  i)rogressing,  and  the  four 
sheets  will  be  available  for  issue  in  a  few  months. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  in  three  sheets. — The  eastern  sheet  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver  and  will  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1880-'81 ;  of  the  middle  sheet  the  compilation  of  the  manuscript  has  been 
resumed,  the  results  of  the  recent  surveys  by  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  Governments  having  become  available ;  the  western  sheet, 
already  engraved,  is  undergoing  correction  from  the  same  sources. 

Island  of  OuadaUmpe. — The  work  of  engraving  in  the  office  the  mount- 
ain topogi*aphy,  which  has  been  repeatedly  inteiTupted  by  the  pressure 
of  current  work,  is  still  in  progress. 
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North  8ea. — ^The  engraving  in  the  office  of  this  chart  is  resumed  when- 
ever the  nature  of  current  work  permits. 

Amaaon  and  Madeira  Bivers.^The  plotting  of  the  surveys  of  the 
Amazon  Biver  from  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  Elver,  and 
thence  to  the  fells  of  Saint  Anthony,  made  by  Commander  T.  O.  Sel- 
fridge  and  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Entei*prise,  has  been  completed, 
and  preparations  are  in  progress  for  the  speedy  engraving  of  a  series  of 
sheet  cimrts  on  an  appropriate  scale  from  photogi*aphic  reductions. 

U.  CURRENT  WORK  AND  NEW  WORK  COMPLETED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

More  or  less  extensive  corrections  and  additions  from  recent  foreign 
surveys  and  ^m  other  sources  have  been  engraved  on  34  plates,  and 
equally  important  corrections  have  been  made  on  the  manuscript  of  a 
number  of  charts  which  are  yet  to  be  engraved. 

Current  corrections,  such  as  changing  the  assigned  position  of  isolated 
islands  and  dangers,  the  placing  of  reported  new  dangers,  changes  in 
lights,  buoys,  &c,  have  been  made  on  94  plates,  some  of  these  plates 
having  been  firequently  under  correction. 

The  new  publications  issued  during  the  year  are : 

Mana  Island^  in  the  Caribbean  8ea^  photolithographed  from  an  unpub- 
li^ed  Spanish  survey. 

Tra^ik  charts  of  NordensJgold^s  voyaye  along  tlie  north  coast  of  Siberiaj 
a  photolithograph. 

OrchUla  Island  a/nd  Harbor^  in  tlie  Caribbean  Sea,  photolithographed 
from  a  sketch  furnished  by  Captain  Foulke,  a  resident  of  that  island. 

Savannah  la  Mer  AnchoragCj  on  tlie  southwest  coast  of  Jamaica^  photo- 
lithographed from  a  recent  British  survey.  ^ 

Virgin  Bocks  and  Eastern  Shoals,  on  the  Banks  of  Ifewfomdlandy  a 
sketch  of  the  Eastern  Shoals,  furnished  by  the  master  of  the  fishing 
schooner  Snow  Squall,  was  photolithographed,  but  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn from  issue  because  of  objections  by  the  master  of  the  Snow 
Squall,  who  claimed  the  sketch  as  his  private  property,  it  having  been 
made  from  his  own  survey.  In  place  of  this  an  engraved  chart  of  the 
Virgin  Bocks  and  the  shoals  in  their  vicinity  (embracing  the  Eastern 
Shrals),  was  published  from  a  recent  British  survey,  to  which  additions 
will  be  made  from  recent  examinations  by  the  XJ.  S.  S.  Alliance,  Com- 
mander A.  E.  Yates. 

Deep-sea  sowndings  from  the  following  sources  have  been  engraved  on 
the  charts  affected : 

Among  the  Windward  Islands:  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  G^- 
detic  Survey. 

In  the  Atiantic  Ocean :  by  the  XJ.  S.  S.  Wachusett,  Commander  By- 
ron Wilson,  and  the  XJ.  S.  S.  Saratogo,  Commander  B.  D.  Evans ;  the 
former  disproving  the  existence  of  a  number  of  "  vigias.'' 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean :  by  the  P.  S.  S.  Tuscarora,  Commander  J.  W. 
Philip,  and  by  the  United  States  schooner  Fenimore  Cooper,  Lieut  J. 
]^.  Brooke,  in  1868-^59,  but  heretofore  unpublished. 

In  the  several  oceans,  from  foreign  hydrographic  surveys. 

Important  soundings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  made  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Essex,  Commander  W.  S.  Schley,  have  been  entered  upon 
the  special  and  general  charts  embracing  that  locality. 

A  number  of  tracings  of  important  manuscript  charts  and  sketches 
have  been  made  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  office  for  fbture 
reference,  the  most  notable  being  from  the  valuable  surveys  of  the  har- 
bor of  Sitka  and  its  approaches,  by  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  James- 

33  Ab 
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town,  Gommander  L.  A.  Beardslee,  the  origiual  records  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  publi- 
cation. From  this  survey  additional  tracings  were  made  for  the  use  of 
several  vessels,  including  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Thomas 
Gorwin,  sent  by  the  government  in  search  of  missing  whalers  beyond 
Behring's  Straits,  tiie  same  vessel  also  being  furnished  with  a  number 
of  tracings  from  Bussian  charts  of  ports  in  those  high  latitudes. 

Aid  was  extended  to  several  branches  of  the  Navy  Department  by 
furnishing  them  with  tracings  and  drawings  for  various  purposes. 

In  the  Division  of  Archives,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Commander  C.  H, 
Black,  the  publications  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

List  of  lights,  No.  1,  east  and  west  coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 
&c. 

List  of  lights.  No.  2,  south  and  east  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  East  In- 
dies, &c. 

List  of  lights.  No.  3,  west  coast  of  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea,  &c. 

List  of  lights.  No.  4,  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  &c. 

List  of  lights.  No.  6,  North,  Baltic,  and  White  Seas,  &c. 

List  of  lights,  No.  6,  British  Islands. 

Eighty-five  hydrographic  notices. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  notices  to  mariners. 

Acomplete  set  of  hydrographic  notices  constitutes  449  pages  of  printed 
matter,  and  of  the  notices  to  mariners,  4S0  pages ,-  the  two  sets  forming 
a  complete  synopsis  of  the  published  discoveries  or  changes  in  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  additions 
or  changes  in  the  artificial  aids  to  navigation  occurring  during  the  year. 
The  compilation  of  this  mass  of  indispensable  information,  much  of  it 
requiring^translation  from  foreign  languages,  imposes,  each  year,  greater 
labor  and  care  upon  the  Hydrographic  Office.  Tbe  work  is  performed 
by  officers  of  the  Navy  assigned  to  this  duty,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
effected  through  a  system  of  interchange  of  information  and  publica- 
tions between  the  Hydrographic  Offices  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  (Germany,  Japan,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili. 

This  year  was  inaugurated  the  plan  of  publishing  quarterly  state* 
ments  of  charts,  plans,  notices,  and  books,  published  and  canceled  dur* 
ing  each  quarter. 

In  the  Division  of  Library  and  Books,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Seaton 
Scbroeder,  all  books  of  sailiug  directions  have  been  kept  coiTected  up 
to  date  by  the  insertion  of  information  attecting  them  from  all  available 
sources,  largely  from  hydrographic  notices  and  notices  to  mariners,  pub- 
lished by  this  office,  so  that  when  issued  to  Uniteil  States  naval  vessels, 
or  to  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine,  they  contain  the  latest  infoima- 
tion  at  the  command  of  this  office.  As  a  rule,  volumes  of  sailiug  direc- 
tions issued  by  foreign  hydrographic  offices  are  corrected  only  to  the 
date  of  imprint. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  862  volumes  of  sailing  directions 
sold  to  authorized  hydrographic  agents,  besides  2,743  publications  of  all 
kinds  issued  to  United  States  naval  vessels,  to  the  Coast  Survey,  rev- 
enue marine,  and  to  libraries  and  foreign  hydrographic  offices ;  the  latter 
number  including  reissues  to  naval  vessels. 

The  operations  of  tiie  Chart  Division,  under  Lieut.  Commander  J.  E. 
N06I,  have  been  as  follows : 

Hfdrographie  Office  pubUoaUona. — ^Received  from  the  Hydrographic 
Office  printing  room,  5,091  engraved  charts  and  plans.  Fix)ui  outside 
partieft  (photolithographers),  1,215  protractors— 3,733  charts  and  plans. 
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Total  Hydrographic  Office  charts,  plans,  &c.,  received,  10,039.  Issued  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  I^Tavy,  3^9 ;  to  Mare  Island  depot,  1,673 ; 
to  agents,  4,496 ;  to  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  225 ;  to  Naval  Academy, 
153;  to  Treasury  Department,  201;  to  Smithsonian  Institution,  62;  to 
United  States  Army,  103 ;  to  Imperial  German  Admiralty,  695 ;  to  Cen- 
tral Hydrographic  Office,  Buenos  Ayres.  701 ;  to  Mexican  Government, 
46;  to  Brazilian  Government,  72;  to  loreign  correspondents,  133;  to 
merchant  vessels  of  various  nationalities,  in  consideration  of  keeping 
meteorological  journals,  461;  to  miscellaneous  issues,  1,035.  Totid 
issues,  14,285. 

Of  Coast  and  Oeodetio  Survey  publioatkms, — ^Received,  823 ;  issued  to 
United  States  IN'aval  vessels,  725 ;  miscellaneous  issues,  57. 

Of  foreign  publicatione. — ^JEteoeived  of  British  Admiralty  charts,  by 
purchase  1,446 ;  complimentary  copies  of  British  Admiralty  and  East 
India  charts,  274 ;  Swedish  charts  (complimentary),  42 ;  total  foreign 
charts  and  plans  received,  1,762.  Issued  to  United  States  Kaval  vessels 
and  Treasury  Department  for  revenue  marine,  4,462  British  Admiralty 
charts  J  to  Mare  Island  d^K)t,  2,078  British  Admiralty  charts ;  total, 
6,540,  including  reissues. 

Printed  in  Hydrographic  Office  printing-room,  5,091  Hydrographic 
Office  charts,  761  proofe,  700  publishing  notices,  1,200  official  labels, 
1,300  official  envelopes,  250  official  seals,  50  compasses,  3|^ream8  of 
official  heading,  425  comx)a8S-deviation  diagrams  (for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation),  1,540  copies  of  Kebulae  of  Orion  (for  Naval  Observatory). 

There  have  been  withdrawn  from  issue  23  Hydrographic  Office  charts, 
6ux>er8^ed  by  later  surveys. 

The  force  in  the  chart  rooms  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  keeping  the 
supply  of  charts  corrected  to  the  latest  dates. 

When  practicable,  charts  returned  from  vessels  going  out  of  commis- 
sion have  been  corrected  and  replaced  ux>on  the  shelves  for  issue. 

Lieut.  Commander  F.  M.  Green^  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Longi- 
tudes, has  been  occupied  in  supervising  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  the  work  of  the  Telegraphic  Longitude  Expedition  to  South  America 
in  1878-79;  in  recomputing  all  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  re- 
ceived from  United  States  Naval  vessels,  and  in  compiling  from  original 
sources  a  general  list  of  about  4,500  geographical  i>ositions  of  impor- 
tance to  navigation.  This  list  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  winter. 

In  the  Meteorological  Division,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  C.  H.  Judd,  com- 
pilations for  the  meteorological  charts  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
Oceans  have  been  continued  and  are  still  in  progress.  Owing  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  a  longer  time  for  its  completion  will  be  necessary 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  Hydrographic  rei)ort  for  1879.  The  im- 
]>ortance  of,  and  necessity  for,  presenting  the  results  of  meteorological 
observations  in  a  graphic  form,  instead  of  a  tabulated  form,  1>y  which 
their  value  will  be  enhanced  among  practical  navigators,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  averse  to  studying  new  methods  or  complicated  diagrams,  is 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  this  office.    . 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  interest  taken  by  ship-owners,  ship- 
masters, and  maritime  associations  and  exchanges  in  Aimishing  mete- 
orological information  for  the  office  is  still  unabated,  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  well-kept  journals  sent  to  the  office  is  steadily  increasiug. 

HL — ^WOBK  ENTSBED  UPON  AND  STILL  IN  PROGRESS. 

South  AiUmtic  Ocean  general  chart. — ^The  preparation  of  this  chart, 
conforming  in  scale  and  elaboration  to  the  other  new  general  charts  o^' 
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the  several  oceans,  published  by  this  office,  has  been  taken  in  hand  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  engraving,  which  will  be  done  in 
parts  as  the  drawing  progresses.  These  general  charts  are  to  replace 
the  charts  heretofore  issued  from  the  plates  purchased  from  E.  and  G. 
W.  Blunt,  which  are  worn  by  frequent  and  extensive  corrections,  and 
are  obsolete  in  many  respects. 

Gliannels  between  tlie  North  and  Baltw  Seas. — ^This  chart  is  in  i)roceH.s 
of  preparation,  but  work  has  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  insufli- 
cient  appropriations. 

Sailing  directions  for  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  from  the  United 
States  boundary  line  to  Cape  Corrieutes,  including  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  compiled  by  Lieut.  Samuel  Belden  from  dat^  by 
Commander  George  Dewey,  and  by  other  authorities,  and  the  volume 
is  now  in  the  han(&  of  the  Public  Printer.  , 

A  supplement  to  the  first  edition  of  Eeported  Dangers  to  Navigation 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  inclusive  of  the  China  and  Japan  Seas 
and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  has  been  compiled  by  Commander 
William  Gibson,  from  various  sources,  and  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
issue;  this  supplement  contains  nearly  500  reported  dangei's,  whose 
positions  are  uncertain,  and  hence  are  greater  obstructions  to  na^iga- 
tiou  than  if  known. 

The  Hawaiian  Government  has  instituted  a  connected  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  the  entire  Hawaiian  group  of  islands,  and  the  government 
surveyor  has  kindly  forwarded  to  this  office  tracings  of  the  triangula- 
tion  sketches  and  of  the  plane-table  sheets,  as  far  as  they  have  pro- 
gressed. A  new  chart  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Oahu,  embracing  the 
harbor  and  approaches  of  Honolulu,  has  been  compiled  from  this  source 
of  information  and  from  previous  surveys  by  United  States  vessels. 
The  engraving  of  this  chart,  which  is  to  replace  one  of  .less  extent  of 
coast,  and  inferior  in  other  respects,  is  being  done  by  agreement,  and  is 
almost  completed. 

The  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  from  Mangrove  Bluff  to 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  XJ.  S.  S. 
Tuscarora,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  J.  W.  Philip,  with  gi-eat 
energy  and  admirable  skill.  Seven  coast  charts,  embracing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  specified  coast,  and  fourteen  charts  of  harbors  and 
anchorages,  with  the  records  of  the  survey  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  this  office,  bear  evidence  of  the  completeness  and  correctness  of  the 
survey,  and  supply  reliable  information  for  important  changes  in  the 
meagre  charts  heretofore  used.  It  is  intended  to  publish  the  survey  of 
this  coast  in  three  sheets,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  the  surveys  of  the 
coasts  of  Lower  California  and  of  the  Gulf  of  California  were  publishetl, 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation. 

Since  the  survey,  so  far  as  executed,  is  not  yet  altogether  continuous, 
the  publication  of  the^e  coast  sheets  will  be  deferred  until  the  sun  ey  is 
completer  The  charts  of  the  harbors  and  anchorages,  however,  will  be 
published  without  delay,  as  some  of  them  have  heretofore  been  un- 
known and  should  be  at  once  made  available  for  the  numerous  vessels 
plying  along  this  dangerous  coast.  Preparations  are  in  progress  for 
engraving  them  from  photographic  reductions  of  the  original  sheets. 

EECOMaiENDATIONS  EEaARDING  NEW  SURVEYS. 

The  commercial  development  of  the  age  has  imposed  upon  all  mari- 
time nations  the  duty,  in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  humanity,  of 
dearing  up  doubts,  fixing  the  dangers,  and  lighting  up  the  path  of  the 
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mariner  in  all  the  cdlnmercial  thoroughfares  of  the  ocean.  It  is  of  lato 
years  only  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  began  to 
add  systematically  its  quota  to  this  important  work,  and  yet  its  eflbrts 
in  that  dii*ection  are  not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  nor  are  they  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  nations  not  more 
interested  in  hydrographic  progress  than  ourselves.  The  field  of  opera- 
tions is  as  vast  as  the  subject  is  important,  and  recent  physical  changes, 
wrought  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  man  in  the  interest  of  progress,  as 
well  as  those  contemplated  in  tlie  near  future,  are  calculated  to  impress 
upon  America  a  sense  of  what  she  owes  as  a  nation  to  the  int^^rests  of 
mankind,  and  esi)ecially  to  the  safety  and  development  of  her  own 
commerce. 

1.  It  Ls  respectfully  recommended  that  the  survey  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  at  present  being  so  ably  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
mander J.  W.  Philip, U.  S.  N., beextended beyond theGulf of Fonseca, 
which,  in  his  instructions,  is  named  as  the  present  limit  of  his  work. 
There  are  several  portions  of  the  coast  between  tiat  gulf  and  the  Gulf 
of  Dulce  which  are  very  imperfectly  known,  the  soundmgs  in  some  cases 
being  insufficient  and  in  others  almost  entirely  wanting.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  charts  between  the  two  above-named  points  should 
be  verified  and  the  doubtful  portions  properly  surveyed.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  California  trade  indicates  the  necessity  of  completing  this 
indisx)ensable  work  at  an  early  day. 

2.  The  Spanish  Main  between  the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  represented  on  our  charts  mainly  from  Spanish  documents 
of  old  date.  These  charts  are  imp^ect  and  incorrect,  especially  in 
relative  position.  The  chain  of  astronomical  x>ositions  established  by 
Commander  Eyan,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Huron,  in  1877,  by  order  of  tJie  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  shows  diflerences  in  latitude  as  weU  as  of  longitude  of 
from  three  to  seven  miles.  To  compile  new  charts  from  these  data  by 
interpolating  coast-lines  between  established  points  would  invite  dis- 
aster, as  new  charts  are  now  accepted  with  more  confidence  than  for- 
merly since  the  enlightened  leading  nations  are  known  to  devote  a 
iwrtion  of  their  great  resources  to  ascertaining  and  mapping  out  accu- 
rately the  hidden  dangers  to  navigation  which  have  long  caused  capital 
and  seamen  to  shun  certain  seas.  Eeliable  charts  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
answering  the  demands  of  commerce,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  new 
continuous  survey,  which  the  governments  bordering  thereon  are  hardly 
prepared  to  inaugui*ate.  The  United  States,  being  specially  interested 
commercially  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  coidd,  with  great 
profit,  detail  a  vessel  fitted  expressly  for  surveying  to  collect  the  au- 
thentic data  necessary  to  perfect  the  charts  of  that  region. 

3.  The  coasts  of  South  America  eastward  of  Trinidad,  extending  to 
the  western  border  of  British  Guiana  and  from  the  eastern  border  of 
French  Guiana  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  are  as  yet  but  little  known 
and  generally  avoided  for  the  same  reasons.  There  are  discrepancies 
of  tlm*teen  miles  in  the  charts  of  these  coasts. 

The  increasing  trade  of  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Elvers  renders  it 
very  desirable  that  the  coast  approaches  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
should  be  carefully  surveyed ;  as  yet  they  are  imperfectiy  known,  and 
the  coast  is  approached  with  reluctance  and  danger  by  vessels  of  deep 
draught.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  and  of  the 
adjacent  sea-coast  would  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  commerce  by 
adding  to  the  safety  of  navigation. 

4.  The  review  of  the  reported  dangers  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
published  by  this  office,  contains  many  hundred  dangers  which  require 
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local  examination  in  order  to  render  navigation  n'^ar  them  safe.  This 
^eat  ocean,  over  which  most  of  the  trade  of  Asia  and  America  is  des- 
tinoil  to  pass,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  commercial  interests 
of  tliis  country  that  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  opening  up  its  thor- 
oughfares for  navigators  would  seem  to  devolve  in  an  especial  degree 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Marshall  and  Caroline  groups,  located  in  the  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  between  the  equator  and  15°  of  north  latitude,  towards  the  cq^t 
of  China,  and  covering  roughly  an  extent  of  ocean  about  nine  hundred 
miles  in  latitude  by  twelve  hundred  in  longitude,  are  very  imperfectly 
known  and  filled  with  dangers  whose  position  and  numbers  are  uncer- 
tain ;  occasionally  information  and  sketches  are  sent  to  this  of^ce  by 
venturesome  masters  of  trading  or  missionary  vessels,  of  apparently 
safe  harbors  and  passages  into  the  lagoons  of  the  several  atolls  visited 
by  them  and  which  were  unknown  previously  j  this  important  informa- 
tion cannot  be  utilized  for  publication  by  this  office  in  consequence  of 
many  evident  faults  and  inaccuracies. 

In  examining  a  chart  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  groups  will  be  immediat^y 
manifest.  Casting  the  eye  eastward  from  the  Caroline  group  and  ex- 
amining that  part  of  the  ocean  lying  between  the  equator  and  20^ 
of  north  latitude  as  far  as  the  American  Isthmus,  one  sees  at  a  glance 
that  this  belt,  in  which  are  found  the  northeast  trade- winds  and  cur- 
rexits  setting  to  the  westward,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  highway 
of  the  great  trade  which  will  be  stimulated  and  developed  by  the 
completion  of  an  interooeanic  canal  through  Central  America,  at 
whatever  point  it  may  be  located.  Vessels  bound  to  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  and  to  the  East  India  Archipelago  must  necessarily 
tdke  this  broad  way  of  the  sea,  and  just  near  its  western  extremity 
lie  the  two  groups  above  mentioned,  with  their  thousand  rocks  and  un- 
known dangers  disputing  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  workVs 
commerce  with  the  distant  East  A  careful  survey  of  these  two  groups 
is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  construction  ot  the  proposed  canal, 
and  inseparable  from  the  benefits  which  commerce  and  navigation  are 
to  experience  from  its  completion.  To  accurately  locate  and  make 
known  these  grave  dangers  wiU  be  the  work  of  several  years,  and  I 
cannot  too  urgently  invite  attention  to  the  necessity  for  equipping  at 
least  two  vessels  fiilly  prepared  for  surveying  and  deep-sea  sounding  to 
develop  the  dangers  as  well  as  harbors  and  shelters  which  doubtless 
exist  among  these  islands. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  P.  DE  KRAFFT, 

Captain  United  States  Navyj  and  Hydrographer 

to  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Commodore  Wm.  D.  Whiting,  XJ.  S.  K, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation. 


Navy  Department,  Bubbau  op  NAviaATioN, 

Office  op  Ghiep  Signal  Ofpioee, 

Washingtony  D.  C.j  November  1, 1880. 

Sm :  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the 
2Si\  ultimo,  addressed  to  this  oflSce,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Office  during  the  past  year: 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  data  having  reference  to  previous 
and  existing  legislation  with  regard  to  regulations  for  preventing  coliis- 
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ions  at  sea,  mentioned  in  my  last  yearly  report  as  being  carried  out  in 
this  office,  was  satisfactorily  concluded  last  winter,  resulting  in  the  issue 
of  a  Tery  important  Navy  Department  General  Order,  which  enables 
vessels  of  our  Navy  to  govern  themselves  on  the  high  seas  in  harmony 
*  with  the  present  acknowledged  precepts  of  international  law  in  so  fiur 
as  steering  and  light  regulations  are  concerned. 

In  the  month  of  January  last  the  Swedish  Government  submitted  to 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  principal  maritime 
powers,  a  scheme  lor  fog-course  signals  which  has  been  in  use  in  Swed- 
ish waters  for  over  three  years,  with  the  request  that  it  be  examined  and 
a  report  be  made  with  regard  to  its  international  introduction  for  use 
on  the  high  seas.  The  document  was  referred  to  this  office,  and  a  favor- 
able report  was  made  with  regard  to  the  system ;  a  few  modifications 
in  the  wording  of  the  proposed  regulations  being  proposed  with  a  view 
to  giving  greater  scope  to  inventive  talent  in  the  matter  of  practical  ap- 
plication. About  the  same  time,  an  automatic  apparatus  for  application 
to  steam  whistles,  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  E.  Fowle,  was  submitted 
for  examination,  and  reported  upon  as  being  thoroughl3^  practicable  and 
efficient.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  necessity  for  introducing  some 
system  of  fog-course  signals  for  use  aboard  steam  vessels  is  growing 
more  apparent  every  year,  and  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  not 
only  a  system  of  its  own,  but  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  an  international  system.  In  view  also  of  the  fiwt  that  there 
have  been  three  patents  issued  during  the  past  year  to  inventors  of  ap- 
paratus for  making  such  signals,  and  that  these  inventors  each  have 
different  codes  of  signals,  that  also  all  of  these  codes  have  been  equally 
recommended  by  the  board  of  supervising  inspectors,  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that,  if  possible,  the  Navy  Department  take  such  steps  as 
shall  lead  to  a  practical  test  of  various  systems,  with  a  view  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  the  most  efficient,  in  order 
not  only  that  the  Navy  may  have  its  share  of  the  honor  of  introducing 
a  system  that  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  but  that,  by  its  action,  vessels 
within  our  own  waters  may  be  preserved  from  thedangers  arising  flrom 
the  adoption  of  several  systems  at  the  same  time.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  laws  and  system  of  l^slation  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  adoption  by  different  steamboat  companies  of  different  systems  of 
course-signals,  thus  creating  confusion  and  leading  to  special  l^slation. 
The  Navy  can  take  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system 
without  intrenching  upon  the  authority  of  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  at  little  or  no  expense,  accomplish  a  very  important  object 
of  commercial  economy. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  renewing  a  recommendation  made  in  a  report  on 
a  Wallace  electric  machine  last  winter,  that  officers  on  duty  in  foreign 
squadrons  be  encouraged  in  gathering  and  sending  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  for- 
eign navies ;  with  regard  to  the  machines  and  lamps,  styles  of  setting  up 
and  working,  and  the-signal  codes.  The  electric  lignt  is  now  a  necessity 
in  naval  warfare.  It  is  carried  on  the  iron  clads  of  England,  France. 
Italy,  Russia^  and  Austria,  and  in  case  of  war  our  own  ships  would  neea 
some  system  introduced  at  once.  Having  so  many  systems  from  which  to 
copy  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  a  preliminary  expense  for  test;  the 
collection  of  data  by  the  bureau  will  render  it  feasible  to  introduce  a 
system  complete  at  any  time. 

I  also  renew  a  recommendation  made  last  winter,  that  the  method  of 
signal  instruction  be  so  altered  as  to  arrange  for  the  proper  instruction 
of  seamen  and  petty  officers  in  general  signals,  lookout  duty,  lightwhou^ 
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and  baoyage  rules,  and  rules  of  the  road,  confining  the  instruction  iu 
Myer's  Code  to  those  few  who  are  able  to  spell  correctly  and  who  are 
quick  at  learning  the  system.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  hours  should 
be  spent  in  teaching  men  a  system  of  signals  whose  execution  in  times 
of  importance  is  never  intrusted  to  them,  while  the  true  naval  code  that- 
they  are  required  to  use  on  the  most  vital  occasions  unaided  is  left  for 
them  to  pick  up  as  best  they  can. 

Lieutenant  Yery's  system  of  night  signals  is  still  on  trial  in  the  serv- 
ice, a  complete  system  of  application  to  the  general  signal-book  having 
been  devised  by  the  inventor. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  WELLS, 
Commodore  and  Chief  Signal  O^cer. 

Commodore  W.  D.  Whiting,  U.  S.  K, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigatiwu 


.United  States  Naval  Obseevatoby, 

Washingtouj  November  1,  1880. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Bureau  of  the  23d  ultimo. 
I  have. the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  oi^erations  of  the  Nava' 
Observatory  for  the  past  year. 

the  2G-INCH  EQUATORIAL. 

This  instrument  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  with 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Uolden  as  assistant  until  February,  1880,  since  which 
time  Prof.  Edgar  Frisby  has  been  the  assistant.  The  instrument  is  now 
in  good  order,  and  it  is  in  constant  use. 

The  turning  of  the  dome  has  become  difficult,  and  though  some  re- 
pairs have  been  made  during  the  year,  this  is  a  trouble  that  has  to  be 
continually  encountered,  and  one  that  causes  an  annual  expense.  The 
driving  clock  has  usually  performed  well,  but  it  frequently  needs  re- 
pairs, and  is  a  source  of^miich  trouble.  Mr.  Gardner,  the  instniment 
maker,  has  made  an  inix)ortaut  improvement  in  this  clock,  by  which  the 
shaft  of  the  water-wheel  has  been  relieved  of  three-fourths  of  it» 
weight  and  the  bearings  changed  j  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  action  of  the 
clock  will  now  be  better.  This  instrument  has  been  employed  as  in 
previous  years  in  the  observation  of  satellites,'  double  stars,  and 
nebul.T, 

THE  TRANSIT  CIRCLE. 

Thus  instnuiient  has  been  employed  during  the  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  J.  E.  Eastman,  who  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Edward  S. 
BLolden  since  April  1,  1880;  Prof.  Edgar  Frisby  until  December  10, 
1879;  Assistant  Astronomer  A.  K.  Skinner  during  the  year;  Assistant 
Astronomer  H.  M.  Paul  until  his  resignation  July  1, 1880 ;  and  Assist- 
ant Astronomer  H.  S.  Pritchett  until  his  resignation  February  1, 1880. 
Mr.  Miles  Eock  has  been  employed  as  atempoi*ary  assistant  astronomer 
since  July  1, 1880 ;  and  Mr,  Wm.  C.  Winlock  has  been  similarly  employeil 
since  August  2, 1880.  Mr.  Winslow  Upton  has  been  employed  as  a  com- 
puter since  July  16, 1880.  Lieut.  E.  Longnecker  and  Lieut.  A.  H.  Vail 
have  l)een  employed  in  reducing  transit  circle  observations,  the  former 
during  the  year,  and  the  latter  since  April  23, 1880. 
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The  observations  have  been  confine<l  to — 

1.  Stars  of  the  American  Epheineris  for  clock  and  instrumental  cor- 
rections. 

2.  Sun,  moon,  major  and  minor  planets. 

3.  Stars  whose  occultations  were  observed  in  connection  with  obser- 
vations of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1871. 

4.  Standanl  stars  for  a  catalogue  of  zone  observations, 

5.  Sucli  stars  of  the  British  Association  Catalo*2:ue  between  12(P  0'  and 
131°  W  N.  P.  D.  as  have  not  been  observed  here  tliree  times  in  both 
right  ascension  and  declination. 

C.  Stars  used  in  observations  of  comets,  with  the  2Ginch  and  9.6-inch 
equatorials. 

7.  Stars  used  in  the  determination  of  latitude  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Sun^ey,  the  Lake  Survey,  Capt.  G.  M.  Wheeler's 
survey,  and  by  Lieut.  Commander  F.  M.  Green,  in  surveys  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  whole  number  of  observations  made  with  the  transit  circle  since 
the  last  report  is  4,140.  Of  these  observations  OS  were  of  the  sun,  62  of 
the  moon,  145  of  the  major  planets,  and  115  of  the  minor  planets. 

The  printing  of  the  annual  volume  for  1876  has  been  delayed  several 
months  by  lack  of  funds,  but  it  is  now  nearly  done.  Of  the  transit  cir- 
cle work,  that  for  1877  is  ready  for  the  printer,  the  reductions  of  the  1878 
observations  are  nearly  finished,  those  of  1879  are  nearly  finishoil  to  ap- 
parent place,  while  those  of  1880  are  as  far  advanced  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  i)ermit. 

There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  fiinds  for  printing,  and  the  consequent 
delay  in  issuing  the  amiual  volume,  which  is  rapidly'  growing  worse 
every  year,  will  soon  reach  the  point  of  its  being  so  far  in  arrears  of  the 
current  work  of  the  Observatory  as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Qbser\'a- 
tory  and  to  the  country. 

THE  9.6-INCH  EQUATOEIAL,  ETC. 

This  instrument  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman,'  who 
has  the  same  assistants  as  on  the  work  with  the  transit  circle.  It  has 
been  employed  in  the  observations  of  comets  anU  of  occultations  of  stars, 
and  also  in  determining  the  approximate  corrections  to  the  ephemerides 
of  such  minor  planets  as  are  not  readily  found  with  the  transit  circle. 

The  meteorological  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Eastman,  and  the  usual  observations,  at  intervals  of  three  hours,  begin- 
ning at  midnight,  have  been  made  throughout  the  year  by  the  watch- 
men, Messrs.  Hays,  Horigan,  and  C^hill. 

The  control  of  the  system  of  wires  within  the  Observatory  connected 
with  the  central  switch-board  and  of  the  connections  of  the  wires  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  under  the  direction  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  transit  circle,  while  the  immediate  charge  of  all  the  bat- 
teries, wires^  and  their  connections  is  confided  to  the  instrument  maker, 
Mr.  Gardner. 

The  connections  for  astronomical  work  within  the  buildhig  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  during  the  past  year.  A  new  and  complete 
apparatus  in  connection  with  a  transmitting  clock  was  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Eastman  in  the  latter  part  of  1879,  for  furnishing  accurate  time- 
signals  for  distribution  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
for  dropping  the  time-ball  on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  offtce  in 
New  York. 

Outside  of  the  Observatory,  this  department  is  responsible  for  the 
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control,  by  means  of  tbe  motor  clock,  of  several  clocks  in  the  State,  War, 
Navy,  and  Treasury  Departments. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  experiments  in  astronomical  pliotograpby,  including  the  redaction 
of  the  photographic  observations  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  May,  1878, 
are  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  William  Harkness,  assisted,  until  June  30, 
by  Master  B.  P.  Qualtrough,  and  since  October  1,  1880,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
aL  Rogers. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  reductions  of  the  Ann  Arbor  pho- 
tographs of  the  traiisit  of  Mercury  were  suspended,  because  the  reticule 
plate  used  in  making  the  pictures  had  not  been  returned  to  this  Observ- 
atory. Since  then  the  plate  has  been  received,  its  thickness  and  refrac- 
tive index  have  been  determined,  and  the  work  of  reducing  the  photo- 
graphs has  made  considerable  progress.  It  was  expect^  that  the 
reductions  of  all  the  photographic  observations  of  the  transit  would 
have  been  completed  some  time  since,  but  they  have  been  greatly  de- 
layed by  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Qualtrougn  and  his  subsequent  assignment 
to  other  duties. 

An  investigation  has  just  been  commenced  for  the  puri)Ose  of  obtain- 
ing some  light  on  the  following  questions,  namely : 

1st.  What  are  the  capabilities  of  objectives  of  various  sizes  for  astro- 
nomical photography,  and  what  are  the  approximate  exposure  coefficients 
for  the  different  classes  of  celestial  objects  ! 

2d.  What  form  of  apparatus  is  best  adapted  for  photographing  the 
corona  during  total  solar  eclipses,  and  what  exposure  coefficient  is  ukely 
to  berequiredt 

3d.  What  kind  of  pyroxyline  is  best  adapted  for  astronomical  pho- 
tography, and  how  can  it  be  produced  with  certainty  ? 

Much  time  has  been  spent  in  planning  these  experiments  and  in  de- 
vising suitable  apparatus  for  executing  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  lead  to  practical  results. 

SOLAE  ECLIPSES  OF  JULY  29,  1878,  AND  JANUAUY  11,  1880. 

The  reports  on  these  eclipses  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  ordered  by  Congress,  and  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  of  considerable  interest  not  only  to  astronomers,  but  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  volume  is  a  quarto,  containing  437  pages  of 
text,  35  woodcuts,  and  30  lithograijhic  plates.  Carrying  it  through  tlie 
press,  supervising  the  production  of  the  illustrations,  and  preparing  the 
indexes  and  table  of  contents,  have  occupied  much  of  Professor  Hark- 
ness's  time  during  the  last  six  months.  The  volume  was  stereotyped 
some  weeks  ago,  but  the  printing  was  not  completed  until  October  23. 
The  cause  of  this  delay  was  the  impossibility  of  procuring  paper,  the 
mills  which  supply  the  Government  Printing  Office  being  all  stopped 
for  want  of  wat«r  by  the  long-continued  drought. 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Transit  of  Venus  Papers,^  embracing  the  history 
and  general  discussion,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  the  composi- 
tion is  about  complete.  The  presswork  was,  however,  postponed  on 
account  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  general  reduction  of  the  observa- 
tions to  appear  in  Part  U.  These  reductions  cannot  be  completed 
without  a  small  additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  the  recom- 
mendation for  which  is  herewith  submitted. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  contains  8,500  volumes,  distributed  about  as  follo\7S : 

I.  Works  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  geodesy,  physics,  meteorology, 
and  geography,  including  transactions  of  learned  societies,  about  6,200 
volumes. 

II.  Pamphlets  on  the  same  subjects,  each  one  separately  bound  in 
paper  covers,  placed  in  drawers  and  classified  by  subjects,  about  1,000 
numbers. 

III.  Miscellaneous  works  of  reference, -etc.,  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent, about  700  volumes. 

IV.  Publications  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  about  600  volumes. 

Total,  8,500  volumes. 

The  works  named  under  "  I  '^  are  placed  in  a  room  which  formerly 
was  used  as  the  observing  room  of  the  meridian  circle,  and  in  the  open 
hallways  leading  fipom  this.  Those  under  "II''  stand  in  cases  in  the 
balls  Ic^ing  east;  and  those  under  <^  IV  ^  are  in  wooden  closets  in  the 
second  story  of  the  building.  In  each  case  the  danger  from  fire  is 
very  great  The  money  value  of  these  works  is  not  less  than  $15,000^ 
and  many  of  them  could  not  be  replaced  if  once  lost  by  fire. 

A  card  catalogue  of  about  16,000  cards  has  been  completed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  print  this  at  present.  After  the  cards  become  soiled 
by  use,  they  should  be  printed,  to  preserve  them. 

The  library  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden.  He  has 
been  assisted  by  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles  to  July,  1880,  and  since  that  date 
by  Master  B.  F.  Qual trough. 

DISTRmUTION  OP  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  OBSERVATORY. 

A  list  of  921  names  has  been  prepared,  and  to  these  correspondents 
our  publications  are  distributed.  Academies  of  science,  public  observ- 
atories, and  the  principal  colleges  and  libraries  receive  the  complete 
volume.  The  appendices  are  £stributed  to  all  observatories,  to  the 
principal  astronomers,  and  to  others  interested  in  astronomy.  In  re- 
turn for  this  liberal  distribution,  the  library  receives,  free  of  cost,  the 
publications  of  the  principal  observatories,  learned  societies,  etc.,  of  the 
world. 

Since  February^  1879,  about  12,000  separate  numbers  of  our  publica- 
tions have  been  distributed.  These  were  mostly  to  fill  set«  which  had 
been  left  incomplete  in  former  distributions.  At  present  all  our  corres- 
pondents have  complete  sets  of  over  volumes,  as  far  as  we  can  supi^ly 
them. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  librarian,  Professor  Holden  takes  his  reg- 
ular tour  of  duty  as  an  observer  on  the  transit  circle ;  and  he  ha«  made 
a  set  of  drawings^of  the  ylanets  Saturn  and  Jupiter  with  the  26-inch 
equatorial,  and  a  series  of  measures  of  the  dusky  ring  of  Saturn,  in  con- 
tinuation of  that  made  in  1879. 

•  •••••• 

The  Observatory  is  in  need  of  some  means  of  producing  extreme  tem- 
peratures for  the  trial  of  chronometers ;  at  present  having  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  atmospheric  changes  to  give  the  necessary  trial  at  diflerent 
temperatures.  Applications  are  made  frequently  by  inventors  to  test 
chronometers  for  extreme  temperatures ;  so  it  is  for  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  Kavy;  that  such  tests  are  needed. 
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The  time  department  is  responsible  for  furnishing  accurate  time-si|r- 
nals  throughout  the  country,  for  dropping  the  Western  Union  time-ball 
in  New  York  and  the  time-ball  at  this  Observatory. 

A  transit  of  Venns  clock  has  been  fitted  as  an  automatic  traiusmitter, 
the  work  of  Professor  Eastman  and  Mr.  Gardner.  It  has  been  placed  iu 
the  chronometer  room  to  send  off  time,  in  lieu  of  the  old  method  of  send- 
ing it  by  hand;  thus  doing  away  with  i)er8oual  errors,  and  making  the 
time-signals  almost  absolutely  correct. 

There  are  small  errors  in  time  due  to  the  changes  in  thermometer  and 
barometer.  The  standard  cloek  is  continually  corrected  by  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  5  but  there  are  considerable  periods  of  time  iu 
which  no  observations  can  be  taken.  During  this  time  the  clock  may 
vary  slightly — say  a  second,  or  in  extreme  cases  even  two  seconds;  but 
the  error  seems  inlierent  to  human  workmanship. 

The  transmitter  is  an  oniinary  astronomical  clock,  face  marked  froiu 
0  to  24  hours.  On  the  seconds'  wheel  arbor  is  an  extra  wheel,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  beveled,  and  the  29th,  55th,  56th,  57th,  58th,  and  69tli 
teeth  are  omitted.  Opposite  the  place  of  the  60th  tooth,  on  the  inner 
side,  is  a  pin  projecting  horizontally  from  the  wheel  for  a  short  distance, 
and  a  similar  pin  is  opposite  the  49th  tooth,  but  projecting  from  the 
outer  side.  The  former  is  for  giving  our  own  noon  signal,  while  the  lat- 
ter gives  the  Kew  York  noon  signal.  The  immediate  electrical  connec- 
tions, with  the  repeater  on  the  top  of  the  clock,  are  made  by  means  of 
three  small  and  delicate  springs,  descending  from  the  top  of  the  clock 
frame,  all  in  the  same  plane,  which  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the 
wheel  and  nearlj^  tangent  to  it.  Behind  each  spring  (a  small  interval 
between)  a  brass  piece  descends  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  spring, 
and  in  the  end  of  each  is  screwed  a  small  platinum  disk,  against  which 
the  platinum  point  on  the  end  of  the  spring  rests  and  closes  circuit  As 
the  wheel  revolves,  the  teeth  strike  against  a  jewel  on  the  middle  spring, 
which  breaks  the  circuit  through  the  main  line.  By  shifting  switches 
at  side  of  clock,  the  circuit  is  changed  to  the  outer  and  inner  springs, 
the  pins  in  the  wheel  striking  the  jewels  at  the  moments  of  Kew  York 
and  Washington  noon. 

For  3"  IS'*  before  each  noon  seconds'  beats  are  sent  out  by  the  clock; 
and  by  the  omission  of  the  29th  and  last  five  seconds  of  each  minute, 
comparisons  can  be  easily  made  at  any  point  on  the  line. 

At  first  the  comparisons  and  corrections  of  the  transmitter  with  the 
mean-time  standard  were  made  by  ear  and  hand,  which  method  of  course 
was  liable  to  the  error  arising  from  the  operator's  personal  equation. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  for  doing  away  with  those  errors ;  but 
finally  both  clocks  were  connected  with  a  chronograph  which  gave  us  the 
desired  result,  and  we  are  now  able  to  set  the  transmitter  within  less 
than  a  tenth  of  a  second  of  the  correct  time  as  shown  b}^  mean-time 
standard  clock. 

During  the  year  the  Western  Union  time-ball  in  New  York  failed  nine 
times — once  on  account  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  ;  four  flmes  owing  to  in- 
terruption to  the  AVestern  Union  lines;  and  four  times  owing  to  acci- 
dents to  machinery.  The  Washington  time-ball  fiiiled  twice,  owing  to 
accidents  to  machinery. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JODN  RODGERS, 
Eear-Admiralj  SKj^eriniendent 

Commodore  Wm.  D.  Whiting,  U.  S.  K, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navi{jatioi%j  Navy  DepartmenU  . 
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Nautical  Almanac  Office, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washington  J  D.  C,  October  26,  1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  reiwrt  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  oftice  during  the  past  year. 

The  hxrge  Ephemeris  for  1882  AViis  issued  in  December,  1879.  The 
American  Nautfcal  Almanac  for  the  year  1883,  containing  that  portion 
of  the  Ephemeris  necessary  for  navigators,  was  issued  in  Slay  last.  The 
printing  of  the  large  Ephemeris  for  1883  is  now  comi)lete  and  the  first 
edition  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  binder.  Of  the  Ephemeris  for  1884  161 
pages  aie  now  in  type. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  650  copies  of  the  large 
Ephemeris  were  sold,  and  862  copies  were  distributed  for  the  public 
service  and  for  scientific  and  educational  purposes.  Of  the  Navigators' 
Almanac,  3,359  copies  were  sold. 

The  computations  for  the  year  1884  have  been  completed  ^^'tth  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  last  fiscal  year,  except  the  fixed  stars  and  some  small 
pieces  of  office  work.  The  computations  for  1885  are  now  in  progress, 
and  their  completion  is  exi)ected  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  comi)utations  finished  some  time  in  advance  of 
going  to  press,  in  order  to  aflbrd  time  for  their  comparison  and  exam- 
ination. 

DIPROVE:yiENT  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Researches  having  for  their  object  a  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  constants  of  astronomy  and  of  the  elements  of  the  celestial  motions 
form  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  office  which  is  of  most  scientific  inter- 
est. The  ultimate  object  of  these  researches  is  the  i)reparation  o^  im- 
proved tables  of  tlie  positions  and  motions  of  the  stains  and  planets. 
Although  the  existing  tables  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navigator,  they  do  not  supply  the  astronomer  with  all  the  data 
necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  geographical  positions,  and 
are  indeed  behind  the  age  in  nearly  every  respect.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  the  improvements  already  made  have  been 
promptly  adopted  by  the  leading  astronomical  ephemerides  of  the  world. 
The  following  researches  of  this  class  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
year :  ^ 

Mr.  Hill's  work  on  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  has  occu- 
pied him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  another  year  will  still 
be  required  for  its  completion.  Mr.  Hill  has  also  nearly  completed  an 
improvement  in  Gauss's  method  of  computing  the  secular  variations  of 
the  orbits  of  The  planets,  and  has  applied  it  to  a  redetermination  of  the 
motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury.  His  results  entirely  confirm  those 
of  Le  Verrier. 

The  general  catalogue  of  standard  stars  was  completed  in  June  last 
by  Master  Chauncey  Thomas,  U.  S.  K,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

The  computation  of  places  of  the  moon  from  Hansen's  tables  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  with  observations  since  1750  has  been  continued 
during  the  year,  but  a  larger  computing  force  is  necessary  to  its  speedy 
completion. 

The  work  of  correcting  the  theory  of  Mercury  has  been  feirly  com- 
menced. Ail  the  observed  transits  of  that  planet  have  been  recom- 
puted and  the  tables  necessary  for  comparing  meridian  obsen^ations  are 
in  progress. 
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TELOCITY  OP  LIGHT. 

The  phototachometer  constructed  by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  at 
the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  determining  the  velocity  of  light  was 
received  in  May  last.  Under  authority  fix)m  the.  honorable  Secretary  of 
War  the  signal  station  at  Fort  Whipple  was  chosen  for  the  mounting  of 
the  instrument.  The  reflecting  mirror  was,  by  permission  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Kaval  Observatory,  located  in  the  grounds  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  2,550  meters.  About 
one  hundred  determinations  of  the  deflection  of  the  image  with  difier- 
ent  velocities  have  been  made.  Their  agreement  is  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected^ the  average  discordance  being  only  ^Vrr  P^^  of  the  measured 
deviation.  Two  determinations  are  still  required  for  their  final  reduc- 
tion, namely,  the  accurate  distance  between  the  stations,  and  the  angu- 
lar oistance  of  the  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument  with  which 
the  deviations  were  measured.  The  8ux>erintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey 
h&a  courteously  agreed  to  make  the  first  determination.  The  second  has 
offered  greater  difficulties  than  were  expected,  and  a  sufficiently  accurate 
value  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  I  hox>e,  however,  that  by  an  improved 
method,  about  to  be  put  into  operation,  success  will  soon  be  reached. 

Although  the  determination  now  made  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  astronomy  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  physical 
science  that  this  imj^ortant  constant  should  be  fixed  with  all  attainable 
precision.  As  the  apparatus  now  in  use  is  believed  to  exceed  in  per- 
fection any  other  heretofore  made,  it  is  contemplated  to  mount  the  re-* 
fleeting  mirror  at  a  more  distant  station  than  the  Observatory,  and  make 
a  second  series  of  experiments. 

The  determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  made  at  the  Kaval  Acad- 
emy in  1879  by  Master  A.  A.  Michelson,  U.  S.  N\.  which  was  referred 
by  tne  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  this  oface,  has  been  printed, 
and  is  now  in  distribution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIMON  KEWCOMB, 
Professor  United  States  Navy^ 
Superintendent  I^autical  Almanac. 

Commodore  Wm.  D.  Whiting,  U.  S.  K., 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naugation,  Navy  Bepartfnent 


BEPOKT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OP  YARDS  AND 

DOCKS. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 

Navy  Departihent, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  21,  1880. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  order  of  August  11  last,  1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  yea?  ending  June  30, 
1880,  and  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  offers  for  supplies  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  L.  LAW, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  WashingtoUy  D.  0. 
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Bureau  op  Yards  and  Docks, 

Navy  Department, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  19, 1880. 

8iB:  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  lltb  of  August  last,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  bureau,  with  the  expendi- 
tores  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

For  the  support  of  the  burean  dui-ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  the  only  appropriation  for  improvements  was  a  very  inadequate 
sum  for  progress  on  the  stone  dry-dock  building  at  Mare  Island.  The 
other  amounts  appropriated  were  for  "  repairs  and  preservation,"  for 
*^ general  maintenance"  and  contingencies  at  yards  and  stations,  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Naval  Asylum. 

The  amount  allotted  to  Mare  Island  dock  has  been  expended  with  ut- 
most care  and  economy,  and  the  progress  made  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
considering  the  small  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Proper  care 
imd  attention  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  various  and  numerous  build- 
ings, docks,  wharves,  roads,  fences,  walks,  &c.,  and,  where  necessary, 
such  repairs  were  made  as  tne  extent  of  funds  allotted  would  permit. 

The  bureau  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
present  a  very  marked  improvement  in  appearance  in  the  last  year. 
Grading,  sewerage,  and  paving  have  been  done  as  far  as  means  in  hand 
would  x>ermit,  and  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  yards,  but  the  health 
of  the  residents  and  employ6s  has  been  greatly  improved. 

The  rapid  filling  in  of  the  approaches  by  water  to  some  of  the  yards 
is  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the  bureau,  especially  in  case  of  the 
Brooklyn  yard.  The  sewage  firom  quite  a  large  area  of  the  city  dis- 
charges into  the  Wallabout  Bay,  and  renders  dredging  frequently  nec- 
essary. The  channel  is  much  obstructed  at  this  time,  and  preparations 
are  now  being  made  to  put  the  dredging-ma<;hines  in  operation. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  ** repairs  and  preservation"  is  entirely 
insufficient  to  meet  the  many  demands  upon  it  and  preserve  the  large 
number  of  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  and  other  works  of  improvement 
in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency.  Many  of  the  large  and  expensive  build- 
ings are  necessmily  suffering  for  the  want  of  extensive  repairs,  which 
the  bureau  has  not  the  funds  to  make,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to 
apply  such  temporary  and  partial  repairs  as  its  means  will  afford. 

During  the  late  war  necessity  compelled  the  erection  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  temporary  frame  buildings,  most  of  which  have  since  been  re- 
moved, but  still  many  remain,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department 
that  tiiey  should  be  demolished  as  soon  as  possible.  The  bad  policy  of 
constructing  others,  or  suffering  those  in  existence  to  remain,  is  perfectly 
obvious ;  they  are  disgraceful  in  appearance,  and  endanger  much  valu- 
able property  in  their  vicinity. 

The  rehiarks  under  the  heads  of  the  various  yards  and  stations  will 
explain  their  several  conditions  and  wants,  and  in  submitting  these  es- 
timates the  bureau  has  endeavored  to  confine  them  to  as  small  an  amount 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Navy  will  iiermit. 

POBTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

I  submit  estimates  for  the  following  objects  of  improvement  at  this 
navy-yard  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882 : 

For  water-works $5,000  00 

For  yards  and  docks  workshops 16,000  00 

Total 21.000  00 
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Ou  Soavey's  Island  there  are  a  number  of  copious  springs  which  afford 
au  abundance  of  excellent  water,  and  additional  pipes  are  very  necessary 
for  its  proper  distribution. 

This  bureau  has  no  proper  and  convenient  workshops  at  this  yard, 
most  of  it«  shop-work  being  done  in  old  dilapidated  buildings,  where 
work  is  done  under  great  disadvantages ;  new  and  suitable  shops  are 
much  needed. 

FOE  BOSTON,  MASS. 

For  water-pipes $20,000  00 

For  pavinjr  aud  j^ailing 5,000  00 

For  dry -dock  gate 31,883  75 

For  rei)air8  to  roi)C-walk , 20,000  00 

Total 76,883  75 

^lany  of  the  water-pipes  are  in  very  bad  condition  and  require  renew- 
ing and  a  large  extension  to  supply  parts  of  the  yard  not  heretofore 
provided  for ;  the  bad  condition  of  these  pipes  occasions  a  gi'eat  loss  of 
water,  and  the  appropriation  is  much  needed. 

The  amount  asked  for  under  the  head  of  paving  and  grading  is  nec- 
essary for  repairing  and  extending  roads ;  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials is  a  large  item  of  expense,  and  unless  the  roads  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  transportation  at  times  is  difficult  and  very  expensive. 

A  new  gate  for  the  dry-dock  is  an  object  of  first  importance  5  the  turn- 
ing-gates have  been  condemned,  and  our  only  reliance  is  upon  the  floating- 
gate,  which  has  now  been  in  use  more  than  forty-seven  years,  and  is 
much  decayed  and  becoming  dangerous.  Should  it  fail  witli  a  ship  in 
dock,  the  consequences  may  and  probably  would  be  very  disastrous  both 
in  life  and  treasure,  besides  (Jepriving  the  department  of  the  means  of 
docking  a  vessel. 

The  appropriation  for  repairs  of  rope- walk  is  very  necessary  to  replace 
the  money  drawn  from  the  yearly  allotment  to  repair  damages  sustained 
by  recent  fire.  It  is  the  only  rope- walk  we  have,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  be  kept  in  good  running  order.  The  fire  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  about  $25,000.  An  investigation  was  ordered,  and 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the  fire  wa«  the  act  of  incen- 
diaries, as  there  were  circumstances  which  plainly  indicated  such  to  be 
the  fact.  From  evidence  elicited,  suspicion  rests  strongly  upon  certain 
parties,  and  the  investigation  will  be  pursued  until  it  is  hoped  the  culprits 
will  be  discovered  and  brought  to  justice. 

FOB  NEW  YORK  N.  Y. 

For  repairs  to  cob-dock $50,000  00 

For  dredging 20,000  00 

Total .70,000  00 

The  cob-dock  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  extensive  repairs 
are  much  needed.  This  dock  is  an  important  part  of  the  yard.  It  has 
upon  it  the  ordnance  dock,  and  afibrds  convenient  storage  for  boilers, 
timbers,  &c.,  and  timely  repairs  are  greatly  needed. 

The  channel  in  front  of  the  yard  lias  become  so  shoal  that  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  vessels  of  a  moderate  size  can  obtain  access  to  the 
dry-dock,  and  unless  a  large  amount  of  dredging  is  promptly  done  it  will 
be  impossible  to  haul  vessels  into  the  dock  or  under  the  derrick  for  mast- 
ing them.  This  object  is  one  of  imperative  necessity,  and  imless  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  is  made  the  usefulness  of  the  yard  will  be  seriously 
impaired. 
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FOR  LEAaXTE  ISLAND,  PA. 

For  dredging  and  fillinff  in $26,000  00 

For  improYement  of  dikes 40, 000  00 

For  stable,  wagon  and  tire-engine  houses...... • 20,000  00 

Total 85,000  00 

A  large  amonnt  of  dredgiog  and  filling  is  necessary  at  this  yard  before 
fluiy  very  considerable  i)ortion  of  tlie  area  can  be  made  available  for  naval 
pnrposes,  and  mucli  time  must  elapse  before  the  filling  can  be  sufficiently 
consolidated  to  be  suitable  for  buUding  pmposes.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  this  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Around  this 
islsmd  is  a  very  extensive  line  of  dikes  to  exclude  the  water  from  the 
island,  and  they  require  constant  watclifulness  and  care  and  frequent  and 
timely  repairs  to  prevent  inundations  from  the  river  in  times  of  freshets. 

Ftox>^  ^^d  suitable  stables  for  the  government  cattle  and  horses,  and 
storage  for  wagons,  carts,  and  fire-engines,  are  much  needed  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  these  indispensable  objects. 

FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

For  purchase  of  square  No.  853 $12,604  70 

For  dredging  channels 20,000  00 

Total 32,604  70 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  for  several  years  past  for  the  purchase 
of  square  No.  853,  as  an  extension  of  the  yard.  This  addition  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition,  while  the  expenses  will  be  comparatively  small. 

In  recent  years  considerable  amounts  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  channels  by  dredging.  These 
sums  have  been  expended  upon  the  channel  between  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria  and  in  front  of*  the  city ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  and  that  channel  has 
now  become  so  obstructed  by  deposits  that  government  vessels  now  find 
great  difficulty  in  detaining  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  navy- 
yard,  and  it  is  a  matter  oi  serious  consequence  that  something  should 
be  promptly  done  towards  the  improvement  of  this  channel.  The  de- 
partment has  an  excellent  dredging-machine,  but  no  funds  to  put  it  in 
operation,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  is  i^garded  of  the  utmost 
importonce  to  secure  the  usefulness  of  the  navy-yard. 

FOB  NORFOLK,  VA. 

For  water-works $4,000  00 

For  two  cisterns 9,832  60 

Total 13,832  60 

The  amount  of  the  estimates  submitted  for  this  yard  is  small,  but  the 
objects  are  all  of  importance,  and  will  do  much  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  yard. 

FOB  MABE  ISLAND,  CAL.       ♦ 

For  continuation  of  stone  dry-dock ; $200,000  00 

For  completing  iron  plating  shop 5,000  00 

For  roads  and  stone  pavements « 5,000  00 

For  repairing  roads  and  stone  pavements  and  plank  roads 5, 000  00 

For  extension  of  timber  shed 5,000  00 

For  repairs  of  seven  sections  of  floating-dock 30,000  00 

Total 250,000  00 

A  liberal  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  work  on  the  stone  dry- 
dock^is  of  most  urgent  and  pressing  necessity.   The  coffer-dam  has  now 

34  Ab 
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been  built  about  seven  years,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed 
are  of  a  i)eri8hable  natui'e  and  now  show  unmistakable  evidences  of  de- 
cay; the  excavation  is  now  fast  approaching  the  dam  and  cannot  be 
mucui  further  advanced  with  safety  unless  the  department  is  supplied 
with  funds  to  enable  it  to  secure  the  entrance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
guard  against  accident 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended,  and  the  work  is  well 
done  thus  far,  but  if  it  is  delayed  much  longer,  from  want  of  means  to 
prosecute  it  with  vigor,  serious  apprehensions  are  felt  that  by  a  failure 
of  this  dam  what  has  already  been  accomplished  may  be  lost  and  mucbi 
valuable  property  and  life  sacrificed. 

The  iron  plating  shop  is  nearly  completed,  but  a  small  additional  ap- 

Eropriation  is  necessary  to  finish  the  internal  arrangements  before  the 
uilding  can  be  usefully  employed. 

The  soil  at  this  yard  is  of  such  character  that  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son the  roads  become  almost  impassable  for  heavy  hauling,  and  good 
roads  are  of  the  first  necessity,  and  well-constructed  stone  pavements 
will,  in  the  end,  be  much  cheaper  than  those  of  a  more  temporary  char- 
acter. 

A  large  quantity  of  valuable  timber  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
much  loss  is  sustained  from  deterioration.  Additional  timber  sheds  are 
much  needed  for  the  protection  of  this  valuable  and  costly  material. 

The  floating  dry-dock,  the  only  means  which  we  have  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels  at  this  yard,  is  in  a  very  decayed  con- 
dition and  requires  extensive  repairs,  and  the  estimate  submitted  for  the 
repairs  of  this  important  object  is  of  very  urgent  and  pressing  necessity. 

FOB  NAVAIi  ASYLUM,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1879,  there  were  14  officers,  30  attendants,  and  165 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  of  the  asylum.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  33  beneficiaries  have  been  admitted,  14  have  died,  1  has 
bei^  dismissed  for  misconduct,  1  discharged  at  hiff  own  request,  and  2 
dropped  firmn  the  roUs  for  absence  without  iQave. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  usual  attention  nas  been  bestowed  upon 
the  inmates,  and  evBrything  necessary  and  proper  has  been  done  to  ren- 
der their  condition  as  comfortable  as  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
conduct  of  the  beneficiaries  has  been  good,  and  they  appear  to  bo  con- 
tented and  comfortable. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  have  been: 

Fotpsy  and  pooket-money  of  beneficiaries $3,817  99 

For  tobacco 1,160  25 

For  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 7,169  70 

For  subsistence 19,565  68 

Forpaints.  dry  goods,  lumber,  wood,  and  coal 4,920  35 

For  pay  of  employ^ 8,012  96 

For  repairs  of  all  kinds,  water  rent,  gas,  improvement  of  grounds,  &c 7, 192  47 

Total * 51,839  42 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  by  the  governor  of  the  institution  for 
its  support  during  the  fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30, 1882,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $88,897,  which  the  bureau  has  reduced  to  $59,813. 

EEPAIES  AND  PEESEEVATION. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  this  object  for  several  years  past  has 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  keep  the  large  number  of  bu'ilcliugs,  docks, 
and  other  improvements  in  a  proper  condition,  and  consequently  a  num- 
ber of  costly  buildings  have  necessarily  suffered  for  want  of  timely  re* 
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pairs.    The  bureau,  tlierefore,  lia^  made  a  small  increase  to  the  amount 
heretofore  approi>riated,  and  earnestly  requests  that  it  may  be  granted; 

GENERAL  MAINTENANCE. 

The  same  remarks  as  above  apply  equally  to  the  appropriation  under 
the  above  head ;  there  are  many  objects  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this 
allotment,  and  the  demands  upon  it  are  very  numerous  and  pressing, 
and  the  bureau  has  made  a  small  addition  to  the  amount  usually  appro- 
priated, and  trusts  it  will  be  granted. 

CONTINGENT. 

The  amount  asked  for  under  this  head  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  un- 
foreseen casualties  vrhich  may  occur  at  the  various  yards,  and  its  ex- 
penditure is  always  carefully  guarded. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  an  abstract  of  offers  for  8ui)plies  received 
for  furnishing  articles  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yutls  and  Bocks,  made  in  conformity  to  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3, 1843. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18S2,  are 
respectftdly  submitted : 

Sheet  No.  1. — ^For  support  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks §13, 300  00 

Sheet  No.  2. — ^For  general  mainteDanoe 450,000  00 

Sheet  No.  2, — ^For  contingent  expenses 20,000  00 

Sheet  No.  3. — For  support  of  Naval  Asylom 59,813  00 

Sheet  No.  4. — For  repairs  and  preservation .•  325,000  00 

Sheet  No.  5. — ^For  improvements  at  navy-yards 549, 821  05 

Sheet  No.  6.— For  civil  establishment « 43,018  25 

Total 1,460,512  30 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  LAW, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navyj  Washington^  D.  0. 


No.  V— Report  of  expeniUturee  at  navy-yards  and  BtatUms  and  Naval  Asylum  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30, 1880. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STEAM  EN- 

GINEERING. 

Navy  Depart^ient, 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engoeerino, 

Washington^  November  1,  1880. 

Sir:  la  obedience  to  your  order.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the 
department  the  annual  report  of  tnis  bureau. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14, 1879,  there  .was  appropri- 
ated for  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  $800,000,  which  amount  has  been  expended  as  follows,  viz; 

Labor  iu  uavy-yards  and  Btations  m  constructing  new  engines,  boilers, 
and  their  dependencies;  repairing  old  boilers,  machinery,  «fcc.,  and  tit- 
ting  vessels  for  sea-service ;  preservation  of  tools,  handling  and  i)rej>cr- 
vation  of  materials  and  stores * $452,807  00 

Purchase  of  materials,  stores,  machine-tools,  freights,  and  incidental  ex- 

penses 3I«>,101  90 

Payments  made  on  foreign  stations  for  repairs,  materials,  &c 'M,  758  32 

Total 803,667  22 

Less  payment  by  transfers  iu  adjustment  of  approx)riat  ions 0, 653  84 

Total  actual  expeuditure    *. 71)4,013  38 

Balance  on  hand  November  1,  1880. 5,986  62 

Total  amouut«ppropriat«d  for  1879-^80 800,000  00 

The  balance  of  $5^986.62,  however,  is  covered  by  obligations  of  the 
bureau  for  purchases,  &c.,  at  holne  and  abroad,  the  vouchers  for  which 
have  not  yet  been  received,  or  the  accounts  not  yet  settled. 

The  following  amount  has  been  paid  from  the  deficiency  appropriation 
act  dated  June  14, 1878,  in  addition  to  amounts  exhibited  in  my  last 
annual  report,  viz: 

To  John  Roach $13,890  00 

The  following  amounts  have  been  carried  to  the  ''surplus  fund,'' 
United  States  Treasury,  viz : 

Bonner  &  Pi  nckney $0  45 

Eastern  Railroad  Company • 11  90 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ti  32 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  Steam  Navigation  Comp:iuy 2  12 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company 1,274  78 

Qnintard  Iron  Works 301  66 

American  Tnbe  Works 4,620  57 

Providence  Steam  Engine  Company 20,325  35 

John  Roach 117  09 

Total 26,850  24 

There  yet  remains  to  be  paid  from  the  above  appropriation  for  work 
not  yet  completed,  or  accounts  not  yet  settled,  the  following  sums,  viz: 

To  Harlan  A  HoUingsworth  Company $12,881  68 

To  Wimam  Cramp  &  Sons 22,850  00 

Total  to  be  paid 35.731  68 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done 
under  cognizance  of  this  bureau,  since  my  last  report,  iii)on  the  machiu- 
ery  and  boilers  of  naval  steamers. 
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Adams  (3d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repair  of  engines,  &c, 
completed  at  Mare  Island.    Sbip  in  commission. 

Alliance  (3d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repair  of  engines,  &c., 
at  Norfolk  yard.    Ship  in  commission. 

Ashuelot  (3d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repairs  completed  at 
Shanghai,  China.    Ship  in  commission. 

Brooklyn  (2d  rate). — Extensive  repairs  to  machinery,  including  a  now 
crank-shaft,  with  new  boilers  put  on  board^  have  been  nearly  completed 
at  the  New  York  navy-yard.  A  new  stern-bearing,  and  a  nfew  fonr- 
bladed  screw-propeller,  of  bureau  design,  has  been  fitted. 

Canandaigua  (2d  rate). — ^Machinery,  boilers,  &c.,  being  removed  and 
stored  at  Norfolk  navy-yard. 

Despatch  (4th  rate). — New  boilers  were  constructed  and  put  on  board 
at  the  Washington  navy-yard;  the  machinery  thoroughly  overhauleil 
and  repaired,  and  anew  four-bladed  screw-propeller,  of  bureau  design, 
fitted. 

Enterprise  f3d  rate). — ^New  boilers,  of  bureau  design,  are  being  con- 
structed at  the  Washington  navy-yard,  and  machinery,  &c.,  being 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired. 

^««ea?  (3d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repairs  nearly  completed 
at  the  League  Island  navy-yard.  New  boilers  tor  this  ship,  of  bureau 
design,  have  been  put  in  hand  at  the  New  York  navy-yard,  and  the 
mat^ial  for  same  delivered. 

Fortune  (tug). — Engines  being  repaired  at  Norfolk  yard.  New  boilers, 
of  bureau  design,  are  being  constructed  for  this  tug  at -Washington 
yard. 

Oalena  (3d  rate). — ^New  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  of  the  compound  type, 
have  been  completed,  erected  in  the  vessel,  and  satisfactorily  tested  at 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard.    Ship  in  commission. 

Bartford  (2d  rate). — ^Work  at  Boston  navy-yard  in  adapting  and 
erecting  on  board  this  vessel  a  pair  of  60  x  36  engines,  and  placing  new 
boilers,  is  well  underway  and  progressing  favorably.  A  new  stern-bear- 
ing, and  a  screw-propeller,  of  bureau  design,  is  to  be  fitted. 

Iroquois  (3d  rate). — ^Extensive  repairs  to  machinery  have  been  com- 
menced at  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard,  and  new  boilers,  of  bureau  design, 
are  under  way. 

Lackawanna  (2d  rate). — General  repairs  have  been  completed  at  the 
Mare  Island  navy-yard,  and  ship  in  commission. 

Lancaster  (2d  rate). — Work  is  well  advanced  at  the  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  navy-yaitl,  in  taking  out  the  old  engines  and  boilers  and  erecting  on 
board  new  60  x  36  inch  engines  with  new  boilers. 

Mohican  (3d  rate). — Parts  of  new  engines  have  been  completed  at  the 
Washington  navy-yard  and  shipped  to  Mare  Island.  New  boilers,  de- 
signed by  the  bureau,  are  being  completed  at  the  Mare  Island  navy- 
yard  and  will  be  ready  for  service  by  the  time  the  ship  is  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

Nina  (tug). — Has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repaired  at  the 
New  York  navy-yard. 

Pensqcola  (2d  rate). — ^Machinery  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
repaired  at  the  Mare  Island  na^T-y^^d,  and  the  vessel  furnished  with 
a  new  screw-propeller,  of  bureau  design,  and  a  new  crank-shaft. 

Pilgrim  (tug). — ^Machinery  has  been  overhauled  and  repaired  at  the 
League  Island  navy-yard. 

Pinta  (tug).— Is  being  thoroughly  repaired  at  the  Norfolk  navy-yard. 
New  boilers  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  for 
this  tug. 
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Plymouth  (2d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repairs  of  machinery 
have  been  completed  at  the  Boston  navy-yard. 

Powhatan  (2d  rate).— General  overhauling  and  repairs  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Norfolk  navy-yard.    Ship  is  in  commission. 

Ranger  (3d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repairs  of  machinery, 
including  new  boilers  of  bureau  design,  are  nearly  completed  at  Mare 
Island  navy-yard. 

Snotcdrop  (tug). — ^New  boilers,  of  bureau  design,  are  being  completed 
at  the  Norfolk  navy-yard. 

Tallapoosa  (4th  rate). — "S&w  boilers  of  bureau  design,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  be  put  in  the  vessel  at  the  Washington  navy -yard,  with  gen- 
eral repairs  of  machinery.    Ship  in  commission. 

Ti'iana  (tug), — General  repairs  have  been  completed  at  the  New  York 
navy-yard. 

Vandalia  (2d  rate). — General  overhauling  and  repairs  of  machinery 
have  been  completed  at  the  New  York  ua\'y-yard.  Ship  is  in  com- 
mission. 

Yantic  (3d  rate). — ^Work  of  placing  new  boilers,  with  alterations  and 
repairs  of  machinery,  &c.,  has  been  completed  at  the  Washington  navy- 
yard.  A  new  screw  propeller,  of  bureau  design,  has  been  put  on.  The 
steam  trial  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  eflBciency  of  the  ma- 
chinery.   Ship  is  in  commission. 

NAVY-YARBS. 

The  departments  under  cognizance  of  this  burean  at  the  several  navy- 
yards,  under  their  present  organization  and  equipment,  are  in  good 
working  condition  5  but,  in  order  to  work  the  very  large  boiler-plates 
which  the  bureau  is  now  using  for  the  new  boilers,  some  heavier  tools 
are  required  at  the  several  navy-yards,  for  which  at  least  $150,000 
should  be  appropriated,  and  which  is  not  included  in  our  j»egular  esti- 
mates herewith. 

The  stores  and  materials  under  cognizance  of  this  bureau  have  been 
very  carefully  overhauled,  examined,  and  inventoried,  and  full  and  accu- 
rate iuforraation  is  now  on  file  concerning  the  same. 

From  these  inventories,  it  is  found  tbat  stores,  materials,  machinery, 
&c.,  which  cost  $326,863.25  (war  prices)  are  on  hand  for  which  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  present  or  prospective  use  they  being  of  old 
and  obsolete  pattern  and  use,  and  the  most  of  which  are  unfit  for  issue 
because  of  deterioration.  And  it  is  recommendetl  that  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  pa«s  an  act  permitting  them  to  be  sold  from  time  to  time  at 
l)ublic  auction,  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  new  material, 
the  construction  of  new  machinery  or  repairs  as  required  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  service  shall  seem  to  demand. 

WORK  EEQUIBED. 

Work  required  to  be  done  to  engines,  &c.,  of  TJnited  States  naval 
vessels  to  fit  them  for  sea  service  (exclusive  of  what  will  i>robably  be 
done  under  a])])ropriation  1S80-'81) : 

^/erf.— Should  have  engines,  &c.,  overhauled  and  new  boilers  sub- 
stituted. New  boilers  have  been  jnit  in  hand  at  Mare  Island  navy-yard 
and  material  for  same  dehvered. 

Benicia, — ^Repairs  to  engines,  &c.,  completed  and  new  boilei-s  to  be 
constructed  and  placed  on  board. 
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Canandaigua, — Engines  thoroughly  overhauled  and  re-erected  on  the 
Tessels ;  new  Iwilers  constructed  and  placed  on  board. 

Colorado. — In  service  as  receiving-ship  at  New  York  yard.  Bequires 
new  boilers  and  crank-shaft  (on  hand)  to  be  put  in  and  machinery  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  repaired. 

Dilator. — ^Engines  put  in  condition  for  service  and  new  boilers  oon- 
structed  and  put  in. 

E89ex. — ^New  boilers  to  be  built  and  put  on  board  at  the  New  York 
navy-yard. 

FrcmkUn. — In  service  at  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  as  receiving  ship. 
Bequires  new  boilers  (now  on  hand)  to  be  put  in  and  machinery  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  repaired. 

JTar^/brd.— 43omplete  engines,  place  new  boilers  on  board,  &c.  Fit 
new  screw-propeller. 

Iroquois. — Complete  extensive  repairs  to  machinery.  Complete  and 
put  in  new  boilers.    Fit  new  screw-propeller. 

Juniata. — ^Thorough  repairs  to  the  machinery.  New  boilers  already 
completed  to  be  placed  in  the  ship.  New  four-bladed  screw-propeller, 
of  bureau  design,  and  new  crank-shaft  put  on. 

Lancaster. — To  complete  work  in  putting  in  new  machinery,  boilers, 
&c. 

Mohican. — Continue  work  on  new  compound  engines,  &c. 

Monongahela. — New  boilers,  with  thorough  overhauling  of  machinery. 

Michigan. — Should  have  new  boilers. 

Xew  York. — Complete  machinery  ready  for  service.  Make  new  boilers 
and  place  on  board. 

Omaha. — General  overhauling  and  repair  of  machinery,  and  place  new 
boilers  (on  hand)  on  board. 

•    TaUapoosa. — ^New  boilers  to  be  placed  and  connected  on  board  vessel, 
and#machinery  overhauled  and  repaired. 

Ticonderoga. — Should  have  new  boilers  constructed  and  put  In  with 
general  repair  of  machinery. 

•  Tuscarora. — General  overhauling  and  repairs  of  engines.  New  boilers, 
for  which  material  is  being  delivered,  to  be  made  and  put  in. 

Wyomtn^.— General  overhauling  and  repairs  of  machinery,  &c  New 
boflers  constructed  and  placed  on  board. 

DOUBLE-TURRETED  MOiaTORS. 

In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  renew  the  recommendations 

made  under  date  of  February  13, 1879,  and  of  my  last  annual  report,  as 

follows : 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

It  wiU  reqtiire  from  eightoon  montlis  to  two  years  to  bnild  and  erect  on  board,  com- 
plete and  ready  for  steaming,  the  motive  power  of  these  vessels,  while  bnt  a  few 
months  will  be  oaUed  for,  iu  case  of  emergency,  to  pat  on  board  the  turrets  bow  on 
baud*  and  to  supply  the  armature.  If  the  machinery  was  completed,  the  vetselsconld 
be  steamed  to  tiie  navy-yard  nearest  the  point  of  their  construction,  and  pat  under 

oar  care  and  control,  ready  in  the  engineenng  department  for  Immediate  service. 

•  •  *  •  •  •  • 

I  woald  therefore,  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing,  recommend  ik$t 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  completion  and  erection,  on  board,  of  the  machinery 
for  tnese  vessels  as  follows,  viz : 

For  Puritan  steam  machinery $430,000 

For  Amphitrite  steam  machinery. 330,000 

For  Terror  steam  machinery 230,000 

For  lIoDadnook  steam  luachinery « 985,000 

1.166,000 
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NEW  ENGINES,  ETC. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  are 
carried  out,  to  build  ^^  two  armored  ships  of  a  displacement  of  5,500  tons 
each,  and  of  three  unarmored  gun-boats,  having  each  a  displacement  of 
700  tons,''  there  should  be  appropriated  for  new  engines,  boilers,  &c., 
for  the  same,  the  sum  of  $1,900,000,  estimated  cost,  more  or  less;  and  if 
it  is  decided  to  only  appropriate  a  portion  of  this  sum  for  the  lirat  year 
(as  required  by -Bureau  of  Constoiction  and  Eepair),  then  at  least 
$1,000,000  should  be  appropriated  for  expenditures  on  engines,  boilers, 
&C.,  during  said  year. 

EXPERIMENTAL  BESEABCHES. 

The  experimental  board  at  the  New  York  navy-yard,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chief  Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  continued 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  reports  made  from  time  to  time  are  evi- 
dence of  the  value  and  interest  attending  the  labors  of  the  engineer 
officers  composing  it. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ENGINEER  GOBPS. 

The  number  of  vacancies  still  existing  in  the  grade  of  assistant  engi* 
neer  is  quite  large,  being  at  this  date  no  less  t^an  sixty-three^  but  the 
graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy  will,  in  the  near  future,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  sufficient  to  bring  the  number  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  law.  » 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  reports  from  the  ships 
where  cadet-engineers  are  serving  show  them  to  be  capable,  intelligent,* 
and  zealous  in  a  marked  degree,  and  they  are  at  this  time  perforating 
fire-room  and  other  duties  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  duties  assigned  to  cadet-engineers  on  board  ship  are  precisely 
those  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  perfoi*m  in  order  to  gain  that 
practical  knowledge  of  their  profession  so  requisite  for  the  fini^ed  engi- 
neer officer. 

Machinists  having  been  abolished  by  General  Order  Ko.  251,  of  June 
30, 1880,  it  remains  now  but  to  supply  their  places  with  the  rates  of  fin- 
isher, boiler-maker,  and  blacksmith,  as  provided  for  in  the  same  order, 
when  the  necessity  for  our  vessels  going  to  navy-yards  for  slight  repairs 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Ko  casualties  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  have  been  reported 
from  ships  supplied  with  cadet-engineers  for  fire-room  watches,  and  com- 
missioned officers  for  engine-room  watches :  on  the  contrary,  all  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  machinery  of  our  ships  have  been  favorable  in 
the  highest  degree. 

The  two  cadet-engineers,  Richard  Gatewood  and  Francis  T.  Bowles, 
under  instruction  at  the  Eoyal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  England, 
have  borne  out  the  exceptional  ability  displayed  while  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reports  made  by 
the  president  of  the  college  to  Lord  Granville : 

American  Students. — Mr.  Gfttewood  has  completed  in  a  highly  satisfactory  man- 
ner hia  lirst  year's  course  of  study  in  naval  architecture.  At  the  examination  last 
year  he  obtained  the  fonrth  place  in  order  of  merit  in  a  class  of  twenty-two,  and  the 
following  excellent  marks : 

Mathematics  (pnre) ^ 492  ont  of  1, 200 

Mathematics  (applied).. rt84  ont  of  1,200 

Applied  mechanics l,00doQt  of  1,600 
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Heat,  steam,  and  combustion 5.S6  out  of  800 

Physics  (lectures) ;{95  out  of  500 

Chemistry  (lectures) 4158  out  of  500 

Chemist^  (practical) 2-28  out  of  :W0 

Descriptive  geometry 158  out  of  300 

Steam,  and  the  steam  engine *290  out  of  400 

Practical  ship-building 250  out  of  600 

Ship  design  and  calculation 275  out  of  5(.H) 

Laying  off 147  out  of  400 

Ship  drawing 250  out  of  250 


5, 101  8, 550 

0 
American  Students. — Mr.  Bowles,  since  lie  joined  the  college  in  October  last,  htm 
worke<l  with  groat  diligences  uud  perseverance  at  the  several  subjeetn  iuelnded  in  the 
first  year's  course  of  naval  arebitecture.  The  nature  of  these  subjects  and  the  pro^- 
ciency  he  has  attained  in  them  are  shown  1>y  the  following  synopsis  of  the  results  ot 
his  examination  last  June :  '* 

Mathematics  (pure) 475  out  of  1, 200 

Mathematics  (applied) 503  out  of  1, 200 

Applied  mechanics , 901  out  of  1,600 

Heat,  steam,  and  combustion 585  out  of     800 

Phyaies  (lectures) , 351  out  of     500 

Chemistry  (lectures) 392  out  of     500 

(^lemistry  (practical) :W0  out  of     300 

Descriptiye  geometry 134  out  of     300 

Steam  and  the  steam  engine 209  out  of     400 

Practical  ship-building 193  out  of     600 

Ship  design  and  calcn&tion j  158  out  of     500 

Lajingoff 105  out  of     400 

Ship£awing , 250  out  of     250 


4, 616  8, 550 

Hieir  records  thus  far  have  been  alike  honorable  to  the  young  gentle- 
men, satisfactory  to  the  department,  and  complimentary  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  above  reports  that  in  this  col- 
lege the  sciences  of  steam  engineering  and  naval  architecture  are  re- 
gained as  one,  i.  «.,  the  same  course  of  studies  are  pursued  in  the  two 
branches  of  engineering,  as  it  should  be,  having  reference  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  iron  and  steel  ships. 

APPRENTICE  BOYS,  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

From  accounts  received  from  the  ships  upon  which  apprentice  boys, 
engineer  department,  are  serving,  it  appears  that  the  system  gives  sat- 
is&ction  in  nearly  every  case;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  judicious 
legislation  looking  to  a  permanent  organization  of  the  system  will  speedily 
fill  our  fire-rooms  with  a  class  of  Americans  a  credit  to  themselves  and 
the  Navy. 

•  ••#••• 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  estimates  of  this 
bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  SHOCK, 
Chief  of  Bureau^ 

Hon.  B.  W.  TH03CPS0N, 

Secretary  of  the  Nary,  WaMngtoUy  D.  C. 
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EEPORT  OF  CHIEF  OF  THE   BUREAU  OF  CONSTBU0TIO2S 

AND  REPAIR. 

Navy  Dbpaetmbnt, 
Bureau  op  Construction  and  Repaie, 

October  29, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  your  instructions  of  the  22d  instant,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  statements  showing  the  work  of  the 
boreau  for  the  past  year,*  and  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1882.  % 

1879. 
F^b.    14.  Amount  appropriftted  for  fiscal  year  1879-^80 <1,500,000  00 

Expended : 

From  July  1,  1879,  to  July  1, 1880,  for  mat^ 
rials  and  stores  at  navy-yards,  and  labor 
and  materials  on  foreign  stations |3G2,986  00 

From  July  1,  1879,  to  July  1, 1880,  for  labor  at 

navy-yards 1,137.164  00 

1,400,000  00 


^■^ 


Balancs  on  band  July  1, 1880 99,910  00 

1879. 
March  3.  Amount  appropriated  to  alter  and  repair  the  Antietam  for 

marine  barracks 7,685  00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1879,  to  July  1, 1680 7,517  33 


Balance  on  band  July  1, 1880 7  67 


1880. 


June   IC.  Amount  appropriated  by  deficiency  act  for  pnrcbase  of  sbip- 

knecsfromT.  C.  Bassbor  <&  Co 22,693  00 

Balance  on  band  July  1,  1880 22,092  00 

1878.  For  timber.      For  iMndriaa. 

June    14.  Amount  appropriated  to  meet  a  deficiency  on  ac- 

countof  fiscal  year  1876-'77 $416,319  32  $931,134  55 

£xx>cnded : 

^  From  June  15,  1878,  to  June  30,  1880 390,153  78    826,605  78 

Balance  on  band  July  1, 1880 26, 165  54    104, 528  77 

Vessels  on  which  work  in  repairing  or  completion  was  done  during  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80. 

Lancaster.  Powbatan.  Alliance. 

Marion.  Sbenandoab.  Dale. 

Cobasset.  Burlington.  Franklin. 

Hartford.  Essex.  Qalena. 

Leyden.  Juniata.  Adams. 

Miantonomob.  Saint  Louis.  Alaska. 

Nina.  Despatcb.  Alert. 

Ricbmond.  Montauk.  Indepetidsnoe. 

Swatara.  Kipsic.  Iroquois. 

Vandalia.  Portsmoutb.  Jamestown. 

Alarm.  Saratoga.  Lackawanna. 

Brooklyn.  Speedwell.  Hontarev. 

Constellation.  TaUapoosa.  Pensacoia. 

Constitution.  Yantic.  Tuscarora. 
Minnesota. 

At  the  Kittery  navy -yard  we  are  mainly  employed  in  rebuilding  the 
Lancaster;  the  balance  of  the  work  consisting  in  repairing  8uch  veaaela 
as  may  need  repairs  while  cruising  in  that  yicinity,  cheifly  those  of  the 
Korth  Athiutic  Station, 


• 
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The  Plymouth,  Omaha,  OoDgress,  KansaA,  Sabine,  and  Guard  are  here 
aid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  Massachusetts  is  on  the  stocks. 

Probably  the  only  ships  of  this  number  worth  repairing  for  sea  ser\r- 
ice  are  the  Plymouth  and  Omaha;  the  Guard  might  be  fitted  for  a  re-  • 
ceiTing  or  store  ship ;  the  others  are  useless  for  naval  purposes. 

At  file  Boston  navy -yard  we  are  repairing  very  thoroughly  the  Hart- 
ford, the  wood  material  used  being  prepared  chiefly  by  the  Thilmany 
prociess,  experience  thus  far  having  shown  its  excellence :  and  there  is 
p;ood  reason  to  believe  that  much  money  wiU  be  saved  uy  its  general 
introduction  in  the  repair  and  building  of  naval  vessels. 

There  are  her%  laid  up  the  Niagara,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Ossipee,  and 
there  are  on  the  stocks  the  Pennsylvania^  Connecticut,  and  Oregon, 
none  of  which,  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  Ossipee,  are  worth 
finishing  or  repairing. 

Tbe  Wabash  is  here  used  as  a  receiving-ship. 

At  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard  we  have  the  Brooklyn  under  repair.  This 
ship,  as  well  as  the  Lancaster  and  the  Hartford,  will  be  fitted  with  the 
approved  ventilating  apparatus,  large  air  ports,  and  bilge  keels,  the  sno- 
cess  of  the  Bichmond  having  demonstrated  the  value  of  these  improve- 
ments. 

The  Vermont  and  Colorado  are  used  as  receiving-ships ;  the  Snsqne* 
hannah  is  in  ordinary,  not  worth  repairing ;  and  tiie  New  York,  Java, 
and  Colossus  are  on  the  stocks  3  of  these  three  ships,  the  New  York 
idone  is  worth  finishing. 

At  the  League  Island  yard  we  have  in  hand  the  Juniata  and  Essex: 
the  latter  vessel  is  nearly  ready  for  sea,  bnt  the  former  cannot  be  finished 
at  this  yard,  as  there  are  no  means  of  docking  her  to  make  the  required 
repairs  below  the  water-line ;  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  tow  her 
to  New  York  to  be  docked,  calked,  and  coppered. 

The  Antietam  is  used  as  a  store-ship  and  marine  barracks:  and  the 
Saint  Louis  as  a  receiving-ship.  The  vessels  lying  here  in  ordinary  are 
tiie  Miantonomoh,  Jason,  Dictator,  and  Supply.  The  Miantonomoh  is 
;ready  for  sea,  with  the  exception  of  her  turrets  and  pilot-house ;  these 
costly  structures  cannot  be  built  without  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  for  which  we  are  now  waiting.  The  Jason  is  in  good  order  j 
the  Supply  needs  repairs;  and  the  Dictator,  when  repaired  andffm* 
proved,  will  be  one  of  our  best  fighting-ships. 

At  the  Washington  yard  we  have  now  under  repair  the  Enterprise? 
and  there  are  laid  up  in  ordinary  the  EeKef,  Froh'c,  and  Saugus.  The 
first  two  can  be  used  as  temporary  receiving-ships ;  the  last  is  awaiting 
repairs.    The  monitor  Passaic  is  here  used  as  a  receiving-ship. 

The  Yantic,  having  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  improved  at  this 
yard,  has  just  been  put  in  commission,  and  is  expected  to  prove  a  most 
useful  ship.  She  is  the  only  vessel  of  her  class  which  has  been  found 
worth  repairs:  and  as  vessels  of  this  class  have  proved  exceedingly  use- 
fol,  it  is  hoped  that  authority  will  be  given  to  build  several  small  ves- 
sels to  take  the  place  of  those  condemned. 

At  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  the  Canandaigua  is  about  to  be  hauled  up, 
resnrveyed,  and  repaired,  if  found  to  be  worth  repairing.  The  work  on 
this  ship,  if  repaired,  will  necessarily  be  slow,  as  this  yard  is  so  well 
located  on  the  coast  tnat  it  is  found  the  most  convenient  yard  for  dock- 
ing and  repairing  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  Sta- 
tion 'y  therefore,  any  large  work  in  hand,  such  as  rebuilding  old  ships, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  under  the  present  appropriations. 

The  Franklin  is  here  used  as  a  receiving-ship,  and  the  Savannah, 
Worcester,  and  Shawmut  are  in  ordinary.  None  of  the  vessels  in  ordi- 
naiy  are  worth  repairing^  and  might  wiUx  profit  be  sold. 
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At  the  Pensacola  yard  the  want  of  proper  fecilities  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  do  any  other  work  than  such  only  as  may  be  required  in  keep- 
ing tugs,  small  boats,  and  other  property  of  the  bureau  in  good  condi- 
•  tion. 

At  the  Mare  Island  yard  we  are  repairing  the  Tuscarora,  Iroquois,  and 
Eanger ;  and  there  are  in  ordinary  the  Monongahela,  Nyack,  Comanche, 
Narragansett,  Benicia,  Saco,  and  Freda. 

The  Independence  is  here  as  a  receiving-ship.  The  Mohican  is  in  frame, 
well  preserved,  but  will,  nevertheless,  deteriorate  to  some  extent.  This 
ship,  as  well  as  the  New  York,  at  the  Brooklyn  yard,  and  the  monitor  Dic- 
tator, at  the  League  Island  yard^  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  govem- 
inent  to  finish  without  delay.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  and  a*  the  same 
time  to  repair  and  keep  in  good  condition  other  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and 
also  to  replenish  our  stock  of  material,  I  have  estii;nated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000,  instead  of  the  $1,500,000 
heretofore  appropriated. 

In  China  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Naval  Constructor  George  W.  Much,  thoroughly  repaired  the 
Ashuelot,  and  she  is  now  in  good  condition  for  many  years'  service. 
The  Monocacy  is  now  in  hand,  and  will  be  repaired  in  the  same  manner, 
thus  avoiding  the  great  expense  of  steaming  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Mare  Island  navy-yard  for  repairs.  The  Palos,  on  this  station,  has  also 
been  improved  and  repaired. 

The  monitors  now  in  private  yards,  viz,  the  Terror,  at  the  yard  of  the 
Messrs.  Cramp,  in  Philadelphia^  the  Puritan,  at  the  yard  of  Mr.  John 
Boach,  at  Chester;  the  Amphitrite,  at  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Harlan  & 
HoUingsworth,  at  Wilmington;  and  the  Monadnock,  at  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Phineas  Burgess,  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  are  awating  the  appropriation  neces- 
sary for  their  completion.  As  these  vessels,  with  the  Miantonomoh,  will, 
when  finished,  be  the  most  formidable  we  have,  it  is  hoped  that  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  appropriations  will  be  made  for  their 
completion. 

The  vessels  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  Navy  are  as  follows: 

lu  commission : 

SfceAaers 'J9 

Sailing  ships 4 

Monitors 8 

Torpedo-boats 2 

43 

Inordinary: 

Steamers *. : w 18 

Sailing  Tessels 8 

Monitors 7 

33 

Receiving-ships : 

Steamers 3 

Sailing  ships 3 

Monitors 1 

7 

Store-ships : 

Steamers 1 

Sailing  ships 3 

On  the  stocks : 


5 


Steamers ., 

Sailing  ships 1 

Monitors 4 

Iron-clads 3 

13 
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Repairing: 
Steamero 9 

m 

At  the  Naval  Academy : 

Sailing  slupa : 3 

Monitors  1 1 

4 

Public  Marine  School : 

Sailing  ship 1 

Tugs  of  all  Kinds  at  yards  and  stations 25 

Total  number  of  vessels 131) 

A  brief  inspectfon  of  the  foregoing  will  show  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  efficient  vessels  for  the  Navy.  Tlie  finishing  of 
the  five  monitors  and  two  cruising  ships,  now  commenced,  and  the  im- 
provement and  i-epairs  to  the  Dictator,  are  of  the  first  importance. 
This  addition  to  our  small  Navy  would  be  of  great  advantage.  We  have 
now  in  the  bureau  a  number  of  plans  of  iron  unarmored  cruisers  and  of 
iron  armored  rams,  furnished  by  the  naval  constructors  attached  to  the 
different  navy-yards,  under  the  order  of  the  bureau  of  February  IG, 
1878.  These  plans  can  be  made  use  of  at  any  time  the  department  may 
direct,  but  for  the  present  I  respectfully  recommend  the  building  of  two 
armored  ships  of  a  displacement  of  5,500  tons  each,  and  of  three  unar- 
mored gunboats,  having  each  a  displacement  of  700  tons. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  vessels  under  this  bureau  is  $2,900,000, 
but  an  appropriation  of  only  $1,500,000  will  be  required  for  the  first  year. 

Should  all  the  work  herein  recommended  be  done,  the  very  consid- 
erable increase  will  be  made  to  the  effective  force  of  the  Navy  of  five 
double-turreted  monitors,  one  monitor  with  a  single  tun'et,  two  im- 
armored  and  two  armored  cruisers,  and  three  unarmored  gunboats, 
making  in  all  thirteen  efficient  fighting-vessels. 

The  appropriations  asked  for  this  bureau  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

For  preservation  and  repair  of  vesselt*,  purchase  of  tools,  materials,  &c., 

.    tinishin^  the  New  York  and  Mohican,  and  repairing  the  Dictator $2, 500, 000 

For  building  three  gunboats,  and  commencing  work  on  two  armored  cruis- 
ing ships 1,500,000 

For  nnisning  the  monitors  Terror,  Puritan,  Amphitrite,  and  Monadnock. ..  2, 847, 936 
For  building  and  fitting  tuiTets  and  pilot-house  for  the  Miantonomoh 275, 000 

Total 7,122,836 

KespectfttUy  submitted. 

J.  W.  EASBY, 
Chief  of  Bureau, 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thoimpson, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


MARINE  CORPS. 

•    Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

Commandant's  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  23, 1880. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  auDual  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  the  past  year. 

On  the  30th  September,  1880,  there  were  1,890  enlisted  men  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  whom  974  were  on  board  ships  in  com- 
mission, and  916  at  the  several  shore  stations. 
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Mach  difficulty  exists  at  the  different  naval  stations  in  i>erforming  the 
duty  required  for  lack  of  men. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  first  fill  the  guards  of  vessels  in  commission, 
and  this  leaves  an  inadequate  number  at  the  navy-yards.  The  men  are, 
consequently,  obliged  to  do  "extra  duty'^  in  many  cases;  which,  I  fear, 
is  a  cause  of  desertion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  service 
that  Congress  should  appropriate  for  2,000  privates,  as  is  allowed  by  the 
act  of  July,  1861,  and  for  this  purpose,  agreeably  to  your  order,  esti- 
mates have  been  submitted  for  that  number. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  more  lieutenants  be  appointed ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Department  will  urge  this  matter  upon  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

I  have  recently  inspected  the  x>osts  at  the  different  naval  stations ;  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  found  them  in  a  very  creditable  condition,  and 
the  officers  and  men  well  instructed  in  their  duties. 

The  testimony  of  the  various  commandants  was  that  the  duty  was 
well  performed,  but  that  more  men  were  needed. 

The  permanent  barracks  were  found  in  a  fair  condition,  requiring  only 

the  ordinary  repairs  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

•  •••••• 

Legislation,  defining  the  manner  of  ap]>ointment  in  the  Corps,  and  pro- 
motions and  appointments  in  the  staff,  is  much  needed.  A  recent  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  over  the  appointment  of  an  officer  in  the  staff  shows 
Uie  necessity  of  it. 

The  Board  ordered  by  the  Department  has  prepared  a  system  of  reg- 
ulations for  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  he 
favorably  considered  as  being  of  great  importance  in  defining  its  duties. 

Every  eftbrt  has  been  made  on  my  part  during  the  past  year  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Corps  by  every  means  in  my  power.  Fre- 
quent inspections  are  made  by  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  of  the  differ- 
ent posts.  All  Imown  defects  are  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  From 
July  last,  the  men  have  been  paid  monthly,  which  has  given  much  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  see  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  military  service  as  regards  its  military  efficiency ;  and, 
to  this  end,  the  officers  are  urged  to  constant  exertion  in  drilling  and 
instructing  tiiose  under  their  command. 

Eecruiting  is  carried  on  at  the  recruiting  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  at  the  posts  at  "New  York,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mare  Island.  CaL ; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  prosperity  now  existing  (work  being  plenty), 
there  ijs  some  difficulty  in  enlisting  men  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  discharges,  &c.  This,  it  is  trusted,  however,  will  not  long  prevent 
us  from  enlisting  a  proper  number  of  men  as  the  advantages  of  the  serv- 
ice become  better  known. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  last,  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  United  States  Marine  Cori)s  was  commenced  at  the  depot  of 
the  assistant  quartermaster  at  Philadelphia.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  under  the  excellent  system  estabftshed  by  Capt.  BL  B. 
Lowry,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  this  will 
prove  very  successfui,  and  give  us  as  good  clothing  as  could  be  desired. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  the  injustice  done  the  United  States  Marino  Corps  in  the 
fact  tlmt  its  commandant  holds  the  rank  of  colonel,  while  the  chief  of 
every  bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  has  the  rank  of  commodore,  and 
the  head  of  every  corps  in  the  Army  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 
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WitUa  tvYTOB  tike  Inspector-General  of  the  Aimy  and  the  Chief  Sig- 
nal Ofieer  tove  Rccred  this  grskde  by  act  of  Con^resKS  the  Unit^ 
State*  JfarsKCorpa^  alone*  remainfug  vith  a  coloDel  at  ils>  head,  althoagh 


Ptior  tt>  dhi»  V3r  due  eommandant  held  the  nmk  of  o/.oiirl  :o  eoaMe 
him  to  xaok  vi;ia  shifr  hi;^facist  ^nwle  in  the  ^avj,  vhich  wja  ca^ic^o. 
Sisee  Acm  door  aidier  grades  hjtye  been  created  in  tLtr  Navy.  Airier 
the  var  ihe  ^Siie  oiT  ^Nri^adier-^ciieKal  wan  createil  ;fcn«i  :r:veu  to  lue 
eooiBaadaas  j»  a  reward  Sar  the  scnices  of  the  Cvrj*^  fruca  i^'^  f»>an«U- 
tion.  Fron  SBoCrea  of  economy,  CiMizressd  aftervanU  pn>*.i«:*rd  ckAi 
this  grade  be  aipiin  reduced  to  coiootd.  at  vhich  it  doit  reai^L^f.  rv^o 
other  oficccs  in  «hft  Corpa  aouiic^  the  same  rank  and  receiria^  ui^  ^uce 
pay  aa  tke  cHnHBdat. 
It  u  m^wirfi   ^fcgrged  tiios.  upon  a  proper  *catemec:  of  :Iii»  au..:et:r, 

■tr  tc  a£  the  c»MnTng  desaion. 

in  duplicate,  wi»e  tunrardttl  to  :he  I>er  ariii^ej: 
od  tke  25tk  ScpCHKber  laac 
•  ^CT  mpcecAiIIj,  tost  ofacdnt  serranc* 

C-  G.  McCAWLET, 


<«9  J«S^  Waiii/'Wi  UL  a 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Departivient  of  the  Interior, 

Washin^tony  November  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  to  you  my  last  annual  report  on  the  operations  of 

this  department,  with  such  suggestions  as,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be 

profitable  to  the  public  interest  to  adopt,  I  beg  leave  to  pass  in  rapid 

review  the  policies  followed  in  some  of  the  most  imi>ortant  branches  of 

the  public  service  under  my  supervision  during  the  period  of  the  present 

administration. 

INDI^VN  AFFAIllS. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  department  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally prevailing  that  it  were  best  for  the  Indians  to  be  gathered  to- 
gether upon  a  few  large  reservations  where  they  could  be  kept  out  of 
contact  with  the  white  population,  and  where  their  peaceful  and 
orderly  conduct  might  be  euforced  by  a  few  strong  military  iM)sts.  It 
was,  perhaps,  natural  that,  with  limited  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
needs  of  the  Indians,  and  no  experience  in  their  management,  I  should 
at  first  accept  that  opinion,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  entertained 
by  many  who  might  have  been  regarded  as  competent  authorities  upon 
the  subject.  This  view  had  already  been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  be- 
fore this  administration  came  into  office.  It  involved  the  removal  of  In- 
dian tribes  and  bands  from  the  lands  they  occupied,  with  their  consent 
freely  or  reluctantly  and  doubtfully  given,  and  in  some  cases  the  breaking 
up  of  beginnings  of  civilized  occui)ations  in  their  old  homes.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  policy  would  be  apt  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  hostile 
collision  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  in  exclusive  and  congenial  con- 
tact with  their  own  kind,  and  thus  prevent  disturbances  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  themselves  and  encroachments  by  the  whites.  Some  meas- 
ures of  this  nature  had  been  carried  out,  and  others  were,  indeed,  not 
initiated,  but  executed  during  the  early  part  of  this  administration.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  of  the  Pawnees, 
of  the  Northlern  Gheyennes,  and  the  Poncas,  which  I  have  found  good 
reason  very  much  to  regret, 
544 
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More  extensive  observation  and  studj"  of  the  matter  gnxdnally  con- 
vinced me  that  this  was  a  mistaken  policy  j  that  it  would  be  vastly  bet- 
ter for  the  Indians  and  more  in  accordance  with  justice  as  well  as  wise 
expediency  to  respect  their  home  attachments,  to  leave  them  upon  the 
lands  th^y  occupied,  provided  such  lands  were  capable  of  yielding  them 
a  sustenance  by  agriculture  or  pastoral  pursuits,  and  to  begin  and  follow 
up  the  practice  of  introducing  among  them  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
ciyilizedlife  on  the  ground  they  inhabited.  It  became  also  clear  to  me  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  pf  large  reservations  against  the  pres- 
sure of  white  immigration  and  settlement  would  in  the  course  of  time 
become  impracticable.  The  policy  of  changing,  shifting,  and  consolidat- 
ing reservations  for  the  purpose  above  stated  was  therefore  abandoned, 
except  in  cases  where  the  lands  held  by  the  Indians  were  not  capable 
of  useful  development,  and  other  lands  better  adapted  to  their  advance- 
ment could  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  policy  which,  during  the  larger  part  of  this  administrative  period, 
was  pursued  as  a  fixed  line  of  conduct  is  the  following :  to  respect  such 
rights  as  the  Indians  have  in  the  land  they  occupy;  to  make  changes 
only  where  such  lands  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  agriculture  and 
herding ;  to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  the  requirements  of  civilized  life 
by  education ;  to  introduce  among  them  various  kinds  of  work,  by  prac- 
tical impulse  and  instruction ;  gradually  to  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of 
responsibiHty  through  the  ownership  of  private  property  and  a  growing 
dex)endence  for  their  support  upon  their  own  efforts ;  to  afford  to  them 
all  facilities  of  trade  consistent  with  their  safety,  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  products  of  their  labor  and  industry  for  their  own  advantage ;  to 
allot  to  them  lands  in  severalty  with  individual  ownership,  and  a  fee- 
simple  title  inalienable  for  a  certain  period ;  then,  with  their  consent  and 
for  their  benefit,  to  dispose  of  such  lands  as  they  cannot  cultivate  and 
use  themselves,  to  the  white  settlers ;  to  dissolve,  by  gradual  steps,  their 
tribal  cohesion,  and  merge  them  in  the  body  politic  as  independent  and 
self-relying  men  invested  with  all  the  rights  which  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country  x)ossess. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  ultimate  end  to  be  accomplished  as  well  as 
indicated  in  general  terms  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  reached,  in 
the  shape  of  a  clearly-defined  policy,  the  department  proceeded  not  only 
to  continue  the  promotion  of  those  civilizing  influences  which  already 
had  been  set  to  work,  but  also  to  add  others  which  so  far  had  not  been 
Adopted. 

AGRICULTURE  AND   nERDING. 

In  their  agricultural  pursuits  the  Indians  have  made  commendahle 
progress  during  the  period  of  this  administration.  The  uncivilize<l  lu- 
dians  have  during  the  past  year  broken  27,105  acres  of  laud ;  they  ha\  f. 
cultivated  168,340 ;  they  raised  408,812  bushels  of  wheat,  004,103  bushels 
of  com,  224,899  bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  375,843  bushels  of  veget- 
ables; they  cut  23,245  tons  of  hay;  they  owned  211,981  horses;  tbey 
35  Ab 
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had  78,939  head  of  cattle,  40,381  swine,  and  804,216  sheep ;  they  occupied 
12,507  houses,  they  built  during  the  year  1,639.  The  civihzed  tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory  cultivated  this  year  314,398  acres ;  raised  336,424 
bushels  of  wheat,  3,346,042  bushels  of  com,  121,568  bushels  of  oats  and 
barley,  595,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  cut  124,000  tons  of  hay,  and  raised 
16,800  bales  of  cotton.  The  uncivilized  and  the  civilized  Indians,  there- 
fore, together  cultivated  482,738  acres ;  that  is  about  one  and  three- 
quarters  acres  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  assuming  the  estimate 
that  the  whole  Indian  population  is  about  250,000  to  be  correct.  They 
raised  745,236  bushels  of  wheat,  2,950,145  bushels  of  com,  349,467  bushels 
of  oats  and  barley,  970,843  bushels  of  vegetables,  and  16,800  bales  of  cot- 
ton ;  they  cut  201,245  tons  of  hay.  I  find  in  the  statistics  of  1876,  the  year 
before  this  administration  came  into  power,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  was  483,619  bushels,  inclusive  of  20,365  raised  by  the  govern- 
ment employes  at  the  agencies;  2,257,428  bushels  of  corn,  inclusive  of 
27,968  bushels  raised  by  the  government  employes;  155,112  bushels 
of  oats  and  barley/  inclusive  of  20,332  raised  by  government  employes ; 
313,254  bushels  of  vegetables,  inclusive  of  35,205  bushels  by  government 
employes ;  116,097  tons  of  hay  cut,  inclusive  of  92,882  by  government 
employes.  In  addition  to  that  there  were  354  tons  of  melons  raised,  in- 
clusive of  51  by  government  employes,  and  924  tons  of  pumpkins,  inclu- 
sive of  48  raised  by  government  employes.  It  would  appear  from  these 
statistics  that  the  agricultural  labor  by  the  Indians  since  1876  has  been 
well  nigh  doubled  in  quantity  and  value.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  with  every  year  these  statistics  are  becoming  more  accurate  and 
reliable;  formerly  they  consisted  in  great  part  of  mere  rough  estimates. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Indians 
Vould  be  greatly  stimulated  and  its  product  very  much  increased  if 
assurance  were  given  to  them  that  they  will  be  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands.  I  find  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
Indians  are  not  as  willing  as  they  should  be  to  make  permanent  im- 
provements for  the  avowed  reason  that  they  entertain  doubts  as  to 
whether  those  improvements  will  redound  to  their  own  benefit.  From 
all  sides  requests  made  by  Indians  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  ol 
the  department  that  the  government  should  give  them  such  a  title 
to  their  lands  as  is  held  by  white  men.  I  consider  it  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  measure  I  urgently  recommended  aUottiug 
agricultunil  lauds  among  the  Indians  in  severalty',  and  giving  them 
individual  title  inalienable  for  a  certain  i)eriod,  be  enacted  without  delay . 
The  number  of  those  who  still  desire  to  adhere  to  their  old  habits  of  life, 
seeking  their  sustenance  by  the  chase  or  depending  entirely  upon  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  government  is  rapidly  decrea^sing.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  convince  them  that  the  disappearance  of  game  and  the  con- 
stantly progressing  settlement  of  the  country  by  whites  are  rendering  a 
change  in  their  occupations  absolutely  inevitable;  and  that  conviction 
is  taking  possession  of  their  minds  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
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It  may  be  said  that  exceptions  to  this  nile  are  becoming  rare,  and  that 
if  now  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  them  in  the  individual  owner- 
ship of  land,  and  to  aid  them  liberally  in  their  agricultural  pursuits  by 
famishing  them  implements  and  cattle,  they  will  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time  result  in  the  permanent  settlement  of  most  of  those 
tribes  and  bands  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  roaming  through  the 
country  as  savages. 

OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  measures  of  the  present  administration  has 
been  the  introduction  of  freighting  and  mechanical  pursuits  among  the 
Indians.  In  last  year's  report  I  had  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  ex- 
periment of  employing  Indians  as  fieighters  with  their  own  ponies  had 
been  completely  successful.  This  year's  experience  has  been  such  as 
to  confirm  my  conviction  that  tliis  measure  has  in  its  effects  been  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  innovations  ever  made  in  Indian  management 
The  Indians  so  employed  have  not  only  continued  to  prove  themselves 
the  most  faithful,  efficient,  trustworthy,  and  economical  freighters  the 
government  ever  had,  but  they  have  become  fond  of  this  occupation, 
and  gradually  mdl-e  skilled  in  carrying  it  on.  The  Commissioner  of 
Indian  AfGairs  reports  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  Sioux  at  the  Pine  Kidge  and  Rosebud  Agencies, 
have  transported  during  the  past  year  not  less  than  eight  million  pounds 
of  supplies  and  annuity  goods,  over  distances  of  165,  IGO,  200,  and  92 
miles,  respectively ;  and  in  compensation  therefor,  they  have  received 
the  sum  of  $115,900,  which,  although  appearing  large,  has  been  a  con- 
siderable saving  compared  with  the  amounts  formerly  paid  to  white 
transportation  contractors.  "So  popular  has  this  branch  of  industry 
become,  that  the  demands  of  the  Indians  for  freighting  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  of  government  freight  to  be  transported;  and 
the  letting  of  a  transportation  contract  for  Indian  goods  to  a  white  man 
would  be  deemed  an  infringement  on  their  rights  and  privileges."  •  •  • 
"Skill  and  care  in  the  management  of  their  teams,  despatch  in  the 
handling  and  forwarding  of  the  freight,  and  absolute  honesty  and  trust- 
worthiness in  the  care  of  the  goods  in  transitUj  have  characterized  the 
Indian  transportation  service;  not  a  package  has  been  lost,  not  a  case 
or  bale  broken  open  or  tampered  with.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
has  made  it  a  permanent  feature  in  the  policy  of  Indian  civilization." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  administration  no  freighting  was  done  by 
Indians.  Last  year  the  number  of  Indian  freight  wagons  running  was 
stated  at  1,356.  This  year  it  has  been  nearly  2,000.  Indian  freighting 
has  been  gimlually  introduced  at  Ihe  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa 
and  Comanche,  Devil's  Lake,  Sissetou,  Fort  Hall,  Osage,  Kaw,  Paw- 
nee, Ponca,  Oakland,  Sac  and  Fox,  Pottawatomie,  White  Earth,  Great 
[Nemaha,  Western  Shoshone,  Grand  Konde,  Siletz,  Warm  Spring,  Green 
Bay,  Yakama,  Shoshone,  Kosebud,  and  Pine  Eidge  Agencies,  and  in 
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addition  to  this  the  Uintah  Utes  have  this  fall  undertaken  to  tran8i>ort 
the  goods  and  supplies  purchased  for  them. 

In  several  instances  I  have  seen  Indian  fi^eightors  employed  by  white 
people  living  near  the  Indian  camps,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  in- 
dustry can  be  greatly  extended  aside  from  the  transportation  of  govern- 
ment goods.  It  has  introduced  thousands  of  Indians  formerly  idle  and 
shiftless  to  habits  of  industry,  inspired  them  with  a  desire  to  earn  money 
and  accustomed  them  to  its  prudent  use. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  stated  the  number  of  Indian  youth  learn- 
ing trades  in  various  work-shops  at  the  agencies  and  elsewhere  as  185. 
This  number  has  since  been  increased  to  358.  The  i>olicy  of  employing 
Indians  as  workmen  and  even  as  foremen  and  machinists  at  the  agencies 
has  been  continued  and  extended  with  great  success.  Brick-makings 
has  been  begun.  Houses  for  the  Indians  are  now  almost  exclusively 
built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  The  aptitude  shown  by  the  Indians 
for  mechanical  work  has  in  many  cases  been  surprising  and\deserves 
every  possible  encouragement. 

EDUCATION. 

Expressions  of  an  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  theT^ndians  belonging 
to  the  so-called  wild  tribes  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  ways 
of  civilized  life  have  grown  so  numerous  and  urgent,  that  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  for  this 
purpose  has  become  particularly  painful.  I  stated  in  my  last  report 
that  mere  day  schools  upon  the  Indian  reservations  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, proved  an  insufficient  agency  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth. 
The  simple  reason  is  that  they  do  not  withdraw  the  pupils  from  the  in- 
fluences of  their  home  surroundings  in  such  a  manner  avS  to  facilitate  a 
change  in  their  habits  of  daily  life.  To  this  end  boarding-schools  are 
required,  where  pupils  can  be  instructed,  not  only  in  the  elementar>^ 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  in  house-work,  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  other  civilized  occupations.  In  fact  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  teach 
Indian  children  how  to  live  as  how  to  read  and  write.  The  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  permitted  the  opening  of  only  three  additional 
boarding-schools  during  the  past  year;  but  arrangements  were  made 
for  erecting  eleven  school  buildings  the  coming  seasoji,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  thirteen  new  schools  of  that  kind,  which,  however, 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  only  a  limited  number  of  Indians  who  have 
80  far  been  without  such  facilities.  In  order  to  put  these  schools  in 
full  operation,  further  appropriations  by  Congress  at  the  next  session 
will  be  required.  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  upon  this  subject.  He  sets  forth 
plainly  how  utterly'  insuflicient  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  so  far  to  afford  to  even  one-half  of  the  Indian  childivn 
on  the  different  reservations  the  most  necessary  educational  facilities; 
an<l  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  repeat  that  false  economy  in  this  respect  at 
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the  present  moment,  when  the  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children 
is  80  general  and  so  urgent  among  the  Indians,  would  be  particularly 
unwise. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  spoke  of  the  promising  results  of  Indian 
education  at  the  normal  school  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Armstrong.  The  number  of  Indian  children  at  that  estab- 
lishment is  being  considerably  increa^d.  The  institution  lias  been 
visited  by  many  persons  interested  in  that  important  work,  and  the 
gratifying  results  gained  have  been  evident  to  all. 

Last  year  I  spoke  also  of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  then  just 
established  by  this  department,  under  the  superintendency  of  Captain 
Pratt,  as  an  experiment.  It  may  now  be  said  that  it  is  a  mere  ex- 
periment no  longer.  The  progress  made  by  the*  Indian  pupils  there 
as  well  as  at  Hampton  in  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  work  has  been  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  for  civilized  pursuits.  The 
pupils  are  instructed  not  only  in  the  English  language,  in  reading, 
writing,  lower  mathematics,  geography,  &c.,  but  the  girls  are  educated 
in  household  work,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  boys  are  em- 
ployed as  apprentices  in  bla<^ksmithmg,  carpentering,  shoemaking,  har- 
ness  making,  wagon  building,  tin  smithing,  tailoring,  in  a  printing 
office,  and  in  farm  work.  The  progress  made  by  some  of  them  has 
beeh  remarkably  rapid,  and  in  almost  all  cases  satisfactory.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  Carlisle  has  been  increased  to  196.  Some  of  the 
products  of  their  labor  were  exhibited  at  the  county  fair,  and  attracted 
general  and  fE^vorable  attention.  The  school  is  now  able  to  produce 
some  articles  to  be  used  at  the  diffi^rent  Indian  agencies,  such  as  shoes, 
tin  ware,  harness,  and  wagons,  and  when  the  pupils  return  to  their 
tribes  they  can  be  profitably  employed,  not  only  as  practical  mechanics 
but  also  as  instructors  of  their  people. 

A  similar  school  has  been  established  at  Forest  Grove  in  Oregon, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  for  the  education 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  February  last,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principles 
and  with  equal  success  as  the  schools  at  Hami)ton  and  Carlisle.  It 
has  now  40  pupils,  representing  six  different  tribes,  but  the  build- 
ings erected  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  150.  There  are  many 
applications  for  admission  which  will  be  gratified  as  funds  can  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose.  Instructions  have  been  given  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  to  one  hundred.  In  addition  to  this, 
during  last  year  36  children  have  been  selected  from  the  tribe  of 
Eastern  Cherokees  and  placed  in.  boarding  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 12  girls  at  Asheville  and  12  boys  each  at  Weaverville  and  Trin- 
ity College,  where,  aside  from  elementary  instruction,  they  are  to  re- 
ceive training  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  rep- 
resent thirteen  different  agencies.    At  Carlisle  there  are  boys  and  girls 
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belonging  to  various  bands  of  the  Sioux,  Olieyennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Pawnees,  Menomonees,  lowas,  Sac  and  Fox,  Lipans,  Pon- 
cas,  Nez  Percys,  Wicliitas,  Apaches,  and  Pueblos.  About  tvro-thirds  of 
them  are  children  of  chiefs  and  prominent  men.  A  school  committee  of 
chiefs  and  headmen  from  nine  Sioux  Agencies  on  the  Missouri  Eiver 
visited  Carlisle  and  Hampton  last  summer.  Likewise  delegations  from 
the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  the  Crows,  the  Shoshones  and  Bannacks 
of  Idaho,  and  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
They  were  all  highly  delighted  with  the  care  taken  of  the  children  and 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  the  arts  of  the  white  man,  and  promised 
their  active  support  and  co-operation. 

The  favor  which  these  schools  find  with  the  influentkil  men  of  the 
different  Indian  tribes  is  of  great  importance  as  to  the  effect  to  *  be 
produced  upon  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  generally.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  that  Indian  children  so  educated  would  speedily  re- 
lapse into  the  savage  habits  of  their  people  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  them.  This  was  true  as  long  as  all  the  home  influences  to  be  found 
among  the  Indian  tribes  were  hostile  to  the  education  of  any  of  their 
members,  and  those  who  had  received  such  an  education  found  them- 
selves therefore  isolated  and  despised.  This  obstructive  spirit  has 
now  been  superseded  by  a  very  general  and  anxious  desire  of  Indian 
chiefs  and  influential  men  to  see  their  children  raised  in  the  scale. of 
civilization,  and  the  same  influences  which  formerly  were  so  effective 
in  driving  educated  Indians  back  into  the  savage  habits  of  the  multi- 
tude  surrounding  them  are  now  employed  in  turning  the  education 
received  by  a  comparatively  few  to  the  advantage  of  the  many.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  the  educated  Indian  when  now  returning  to 
his  tribe  are  therefore  radically  changed.  In  the  old  time  the  educated 
Indian  would  have  found  his  people  thinking  of  nothing  but  their 
savage  pursuits  and  pleasures,  incapable  of  appreciating  his  superior 
knowledge  and  accomplishments,  rather  inclined  to  deride  them  as  use- 
less. Now  he  will  find  multitudes  of  parents  anxious  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated  like  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  employ  him  for  that  purpose. 
An  Indian  wagon  or  harness  maker  returning  to  a  wild  Indian  tribe  years 
ago  would  have  found  no  wagons  or  harness  upon  which  to  practice  hie 
skill  5  but  sent  back  there  now,  when  wagons  and  harness  are  in  general 
and  profitable  use,  that  skill  will  be  in  active  and  general  requisition. 
And  so  it  is  in  many  other  things.  I  therefore  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  results  gained  by  this  system  of  education  will  no  longer 
be  apt  to  pass  away  as  before,  but,  if  properly  pursued,  will  be  lasting 
and  generally  beneficial.  It  is,  under  such  circumstances,  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  characterize  the  charge  recently  made,  that  Indian  children 
were  taken  to  Hampton  and  Carlisle  by  force,  against  the  will  of  their 
parents,  as  utterly  groundless.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  applica- 
tions on  the  part  of  Indian  parents  to  have  their  children  admitted  to 
these  schools  has  been  far  in  excess  of  our  means  to  accommodate  them. 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  at  Hampton  and 
Carlisle  hare,  during  the  sammer  vacation,  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  private  families  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  where  they 
have  received  very  valuable  lessons  in  household  economy  and  farming, 
and  where  they  were  under  the  elevating  influence  of  cultivated  homes. 
Their  conduct  has  been  generally  commended.  The  number  of  Indian 
children  educated  in  these  schools  is  at  present  necessarily  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  agej  but  the  system 
is  capable  of  great  extension,  if  only  the  necessary  means  are  provided. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  money  and  of  wise  and  active  supervision.  In 
no  direction  could  money  be  more  usefully  employed.  The  success  of 
the  schools  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  has  attracted  the  sympathy  of 
many  benevolent  men  and  women  throughout  the  country,  and  I  have 
to  express  my  thanks  to  them  for  valuable  donations  with  which  the 
9chools  have  been  aided.  But  the  continuance  and  development  of  these 
government  institutions  cannot  and  ought  not  to  depend  upon  private 
munificence.  So  far  the  expenses  have  been  defrayed  from  the  civiliza- 
tion fund  at  the  disposal  of  this  Department ;  but  that  fund  has  already 
been  largely  drawn  upon  In  establishing  and  sustaining  Indian  education 
at  these  institutions,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  last  much  longer, 
especially  if  the  system  is  extended  as  it  should  be.  The  continuance 
of  this  work  will  then  depend  upon  specific  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, and  I  cannot  too  warmly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  our  legislators.  As  each  school  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  the  number  of  such 
institutions  should  be  increased.  There  are  government  buildings  no 
longer  used  which  might  be  profitably  employed  for  that  purpose,  and 
they  certainly  can  be  used  for  no  worthier  object.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  establish  another  Indian  school  of  this  kind  in  some  unoccupied 
public  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  where  it  would  be 
easily  accessible  for  the  inspection  of  members  of  Congress,  and  I  hoi)e 
this  plan  may  soon  be  carried  out. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Another  civilizing  agency  largely  introduced  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  the  organization  of  a  police  force  consisting  of  Indians. 
It  has  been  put  in  operation  at  forty  agencies  and  the  force  consists 
now  of  102  oflicers  and  653  privates.  The  duties  of  the  policemen,  i)er- 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  agent,  consist  in  acting  as  guards  at 
annuity  payments  and  rendering  assistance  and  preserving  order  during 
ration  issues  and  protecting  agency  buildings  and  property ;  in  returning 
truant  pupils  to  school ;  in  searching  for  and  returning  lost  or  stolen  prop- 
erty, whether  belonging  to  Indians  or  white  men ;  in  preventing  depre- 
dations on  timber  and  the  introduction  of  whisky  on  the  reservation; 
in  arresting  or  driving  off  whisky-sellers,  horse  and  cattle  thieves ;  in 
making  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  drunkenness,  wife-beating,  theft, 
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and  other  offenses ;  in  turning  over  offenders  to  the  civil  authorities ;  in 
serving  as  couriers  and  messengers ;  in  keeping  the  agents  informed  as 
to  births  and  deaths  in  the  tribe  j  in  notifying  him  of  the  arrival  on  the 
reservation  of  strangers — wlutes  or  Indians ;  in  accompanying  and  pro- 
tecting surveying  parties^  and,  in  general,  such  other  duties  as  in  ci^il- 
ized  communities  are  intrusted  to  an  organized  iK)lice  force. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  states  that  "  special  reports  as  to 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  police  have 
recently  been  called  for  from  its  agents  by  this  bureau,  and  those  re- 
ports bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  value  and  reliability  of  the  pTolice 
service,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  maintenance,  which  was  at  first  under- 
taken as  an  experiment,  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  necessity." 

But  no  less  important  than  the  police  services  rendered  is  the  moral 
influence  which  this  institution  is  apt  to  exercise  upon  the  tribes  among 
which  it  is  active.  It  impresses  the  minds  of  the  Indians  with  the 
authority  of  law;  it  discountenances  and  discourages  their  traditional 
practice  of  taking  personal  revenge  for  injuries  received ;  it  imbues  them 
with  a  sense  of  duty  and  individual  responsibility ;  it  accustoms  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  among  them  to  a  moral  discipline  formerly- 
unknown  to  them  5  it  inspires  them  with  the  pride  of  good  conduct,  as 
only  men  of  exemplary  habits  are  kept  in  the  police  force,  it  being  the 
rule  that  every  one  of  them  who  renders  himself  guilty  of  any  trans- 
gression affecting  his  character  is  immediately  discharged ;  it  strengthens 
the  authority  of  the  government  as  against  that  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
active  support  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  thus  prepares  them  for 
the  dissolution  of  their  tribal  relations  and  their  incorporation  in  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people.  In  all  these  respects  the  effect  of 
the  police  service  upon  the  trib^  has  been  very  marked.  I  have  re- 
peatedly recommended  that  the  pay  of  Indian  policemen,  now  fixed  at  $5 
per  month  for  privates  and  $8  for  officers,  be  increased.  It  is  essential 
that  the  best  young  men  of  each  tribe  be  obtainable  for  the  police  force, 
but  the  rate  of  pay  is  so  low  that  young  Indians  can  easily  earn  much 
higher  wages  as  freighters  and  laborers,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  them  that  i%  policeman,  who  considers  himself  the 
soldier  of  the  government,  should  receive  only  one  third  of  what  an  In- 
dian scout  in  the  military  service  receives  for  the  discharge  of  duties 
no  more  important.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  different  tribes  pro- 
gi-ess  in  civilization  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain  good  young  men 
for  the  police  force.  At  two  agencies  the  force  had  to  be  disbanded  for 
this  rea.son.  I  therefore  repeat  once  more  my  urgent  recommendation 
that  the  pay  of  policemen  and  their  officers  be  remitted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Indian  Office  with  a  maximum  to  be  fixed  bylaw,  and  as  that 
maximum  I  would  suggest  the  pay  of  Indian  scouts  employed  by  the 
Army. 

LAND  TITLES  IN  SEVERALTY. 

I  mentioned  before  that  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  prevails 
among  the  Indians  as  to  the  premanency  of  then:  possession  of  the  lands 
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they  occupy  has  proved  in  many  cases  a  serious  impediment  to  their 
improvement  and  progress.  From  all  quarters  we  receive  expressions 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  have  the  land  they  occupy  and 
cultivate  secured  to  them  by  the  ^'  white  man's  paper,"  that  is,  a  patent 
equal  in  legal  force  to  that  by  which  white  men  hold  title  to  their  land. 
Bills  have  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  two  sessions  providing  for 
the  division  of  farm  tracts  among  the  Indians  in  severalty  on  their  re- 
spective reservations  j  the  issuance  of  patents  to  them  individually  and 
their  investment  with  a  fee-simple  title  to  their  farms  inalienable  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  until  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  overcome 
the  improvident  habits  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  present  generation 
have  grown  ui> ;  and,  this  being  accomplished,  for  the  disposition  of  the 
residue  of  the  reservations  not  occupied  and  used  by  the  Indians,  with 
their  consent  and  for  their  benefit,  to  white  settlers.  It  was  hoi>ed  that 
this  measure  would  pass  before  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session. 
Had  it  become  a  law  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  would  have  been 
so  settled  by  this  time.  In  this  exi)ectation  the  issuance  of  patents 
not  containing  the  imi)ortant  clause  of  temporary  inalienability,  which 
is  authorized  by  a  few  Indian  treaties,  has  been  withheld  until  a^  gen- 
eral law  should  insure  to  all  titles  of  greater  security.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  measure  will  now  receive  the  earliest  possible  consider- 
ation and  action  by  Congress.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  essential  step 
in  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  It  will  inspire  the  Indians  with  a 
feeling  of  assurance  as  to  the  permanency  of  their  ownership  of  the 
lands  they  occupy  and  cultivate  j  it  will  give  them  a  clear  and  legal 
standing  as  landed  proprietors  in  the  courts  of  law ;  it  will  secure  to 
them  for  the  first  time  fixed  homes  under  the  protection  of  the  same  law 
under  which  white  men  own  theirs;  it  will  eventually  open  to  settle- 
ment by  white  men  the  large  tracts  of  land  now  belonging  to  the  reser- 
vations, but  not  used  by  the  Indians.  It  wiU  thus  put  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  their  white  neighbors  in  the  Western  country 
upon  a  new  basis,  by  gradually  doing  away  with  the  system  of  large 
reservations,  which  has  so  frequently  provoked  those  encroachments 
which  in  the  past  have  led  to  so  much  cruel  injustice  and  so  many  dis- 
astrous collisions.  It  will  also  by  the  sale,  with  their  consent,  of 
reservation  lands  not  used  by  the  Indians,  create  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  a  fund,  which  will  gradually  relieve  the  government  of  those 
expenditures  which  have  now  to  be  provided  for  by  appropriations.  It 
will  be  the  most  effective  measure  to  place  Indians  and  white  men  upon 
an  equal  footing  as  to  the  protection  and  restraints  of  laws  common  to 
both.  I  desire  also  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  bill  repeatedly 
introduced  in  Congress,  extending  over  Indian  reservations  the  govern- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  such  reserva- 
tions are  located,  giving  the  Indians  standing  in  the  courts  and  secur- 
ing to  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  laws.  I  venture  to  express  the  hope 
that  Congress  may  not  adjourn  again  without  having  taken  action  upon 
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these  important  measui'es,  so  esseutial  to  the  progress  and  security  of 
our  Indian  wards. 

RAILROADS  THROUGH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  department  to  fa<;ilitate  the  buildingof  rail- 
roads through  Indian  reservations  as  much  as  laws  and  treaties  permit- 
ted, atthe  same  time  in  every  instance  protecting  the  interests  and  rights 
of  tbelndians.  In  a  few  casesacertain  prejudice  prevailing  amongthe  In- 
dians against  the  establishment  of  thoroughfares  of  trade  through  their  res- 
ervations had  to  be  overcome.  But  it  was  made  clear  to  them  that  it  is 
important  for  their  security  and  well-being  not  to  provoke  hostile  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  white  people  by  heedlessly  offering  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  to  the  execution  of  enterprises  generally 
useful.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  wiU  ultimately  be  best  for  the 
Indians  to  come  into  contact  with  truly  civilizing  agencies.  In  the  same 
measure  as  the  Indians  become  producers,  agriculturists,  and  herders, 
the  proximity  of  railroads  will  become  important  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation, and  thereby  enhance  the  value,  of  their  products.  When  ap- 
plication is  made  by  railroad  companies  for  permission  to  pass  through 
an  Indian  reservation,  the  Indians  are  assembled  in  council  and  con- 
sulted as  to  their  views  and  wishes,  and  as  to  the  measure  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  company  seeking  the  privilege.  In  this 
way  the  assent  of  the  Indians  has,  so  far,  in  every  case  been  readily  ob- 
tained, and  the  required  compensation  paid  by  the  respective  companies. 
Bights  of  way  have  thus  been  granted  through  the  Sisseton  Keserve, 
in  Dakota,  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany; through  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Reserve,  in  Nebraska,  to  the  Re- 
publican Yalley  Railroad  Company ;  through  the  'Winnebago  and  Omaha 
Reserve,  in  Nebraska,  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany 5  and  through  the  Walker  River  Reservation,  in  Nevada,  to  the 
Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company. 

The  Dakota  Central  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroads  are  now  making  preliminary  surveys,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  and  under  an  escort  of  Indian  police,  through  the  great  Sioux 
Reservation,  in  Dakota,  to  connect  the  mining  districts  of  the  Black 
Hills  with  the  Missouri  River  and  Eastern  railroad  systems.  Negotia- 
tions with  the  Indians  for  the  right  of  way  are  now  pending,  and  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  question  of  compensation  is  expected  in  liie 
near  future. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

From  its  very  beginning  the  Indian  service  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  "  best  abused  "  branch  of  the  government  While  the  Indian  question 
is  discussed  by  conscientious  and  well-informed  persons  with  good  judg- 
ment and  a  fair  appreciation  of  circumstances,  and  their  praise  and  con- 
sure  are  alike  valuable,  the  number  of  American  citizens  '^  who  know 
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all  nbont  Indian  niiitters"  without  ever  liaving  given  a  moment's  study 
to  that  large  and  complicated  subject,  has  been  incredibly  great,  and  the 
readiness  and  volubility  of  their  criticism,  mostly  condemnatory  of 
everything  that  is  done,  seems  inspired  by  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
imagination  as  to  facts,  No  story,  ever  so  extravagant  and  absurd,  can 
be  told  about  Indian  management  without  finding  ready  belief*  But 
recently  I  saw  a  statement,  seriously  put  forth  in  respectable  newspa- 
pers, that  the  guns  and  ammunition  with  which  the  Indians  fight  our 
soldiers  are  to  this  day  regularly  furnished  to  the  savages  by  the  Indian 
Bureau,  or  are  permitted  to  be  sold  to  them  by  licensed  traders  on  the 
Indian  reservations.  Whenever  an  Indian  misconducts  himself,  or  the 
greed  or  recklessness  of  white  men  provoke  an  Indian  trouble,  an  outcry 
follows  about  the  disgraceful  remissness  of  the  government,  and  it  is 
at  once  proclaimed  that  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem, 

Ko  doubt  the  history  of  Indian  management,  under  military  as  well  as 
civil  control,  shows  many  instances  of  mistake,  fiailure,  and  wrongdoing; 
but  no  fair-minded  man  can  examine  that  history  or  the  present  state  of 
things  without  admitting  that  the  government  has  had  to  contend 
against  enormous  difficulties,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these  and  the 
most  prolific  of  trouble  was  the  pushing  of  settlements  into  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Indians  and  the  crowding  out  oC  the  latter,  regardless 
of  their  rights  of  occupancy,  in  many  cases  guaranteed  by  treaties.  This 
difficulty  could  in  many  instances  not  be  controlled  by  the  Indian  De- 
partment, which  was  held  responsible  for  many  complications  and  evils 
not  in  its  power  to  avert.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  while 
every  disturbance  was  generally  and  loudly  noticed  and  commented 
upon,  the  good  things  done  escaped  in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  public 
observation  and  recognition. 

It  cannot  be  my  purpose,  however,  here  to  go  into  a  minute  review 
of  the  past.  Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  things  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  on  the  whole  the  Indian  situation  is 
now  more  hojjeful  than  ever  before.  The  desire  of  the  Indians  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  their  white  neighbors,  to  go  to  work 
for  their  own  support,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  acquire  permanent  homes, 
to  have  their  children  educated,  aijid  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
civilization  of  the  country,  is  growing  stronger  and  more  general  every 
day.  The  measures  prosecuted  and  in  part  originated  under  this  ad- 
ministration, which  have  been  mentioned  before :  the  enlargement  of 
the  agricultural  activity  of  the  Indians;  the  distribution  of  cattle 
among  them  to  promote  the  industry  of  herding ;  the  extensive  intro- 
duction of  the  freighting  business ;  the  encouragement  of  mechanical 
industry ;  the  institution  of  the  Indian  police,  stimulating  their  respect 
for  law  and  authority;  the  increase  of  their  educational  facilities,  nota- 
bly among  them  the  education  of  Indians  at  Hampton  and  in  Korth 
Carolina,  and  the  establishment,  by  the  government,  of  the  Indian 
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schools  at  Carlisle  and  Forest  Grove,  may  be  said  to  have  been  very 
effective  in  this  direction.  When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  bill  advo- 
cated by  this  department  to  allot  lands  among  the  Indians  in  severalty, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  individual  title  in  fee  simple,  inalienable  for  a 
certain  period,  shall  have  been  made  a  law,  and  that  law  shall  have  been 
applied  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  can  be  in  a 
few  years,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  accorded  equal  protection  in 
the  courts  of  the  country  with  those  of  white  men,  then  it  may  be  said 
that  all  essential  measures  will  have  been  taken  to  solve  the  Indian 
problem,  and  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when  the  Indian 
population  may  be  merged  In  the  great  body  of  American  citizenship. 
We  are  on  the  straight  road  to  that  solution  and  nearer  to  its  accom- 
plishment  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
lM)licy  here  set  forth  should  be  carefully  protected  against  hostile  inter- 
ferences and  guarded  against  ill-advised  precipitancy. 

The  management  of  Indian  affairs  has  to  deal  with  two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  sentiment  in  this  country.  The  one  is  that  Indians  will  not 
work ;  that  to  recognize  any  rights  of  the  Indians  is'  a  wrong  to  the 
white  people;  that  to  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  lands,  whatever 
title  they  may  have  to  them,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
country,  by  depriving  whites  of  the  lands  they  ought  to  have  for  their 
use ;  and  tiiat  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  Indians  out  of 
the  way  altogether.  This  theory,  I  regret  to  say,  is  most  strongly  upheld 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  inhabited  by  most  of  the  Indiana 
themselves.  The  pressure  of  the  white  population  upon  Indian  reserva- 
tions, animated  with  this  spirit,  has,  in  fact^  been  the  principal  source  of 
our  Indian  ti'oubles.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  fair-minded 
men  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  such  principles,  or  to  show  to  those 
who  have  the  experience  of  the  past  before  their  eyes  that  to  act  upon 
those  principles  would  not  only  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  race  which  was 
the  original  occupant  of  this  continent,  but  must  also  lead  to  most  costly 
and  disastrous  conflicts  with  them.  The  other  current  of  opinion  is  that 
the  Indians,  even  as  thej^  now  are,  must  at  once  be  relieved  of  all  re- 
straints to  which  white  people  are  not  subjected,  and  must,  without 
further  preparation,  be  accorded  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all  the 
rights  which  the  civilized  citizens  of  this  countr^^  e»joy  and  exercise. 
This  view  is  entertained  and  advocated  most  warmly  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  ground  upon  which  the  In- 
dian problem  has  to  be  solved.  While  this  will  certainly  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  a  wise  policy,  and  should  be  applied  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
intelligently  exercising  and  enjoying  such  rights,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  number  of  Indians  fitted  for  their  intelligent  enjoyment  and 
exercise,  and,  in  fa^t,  even  for  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  them,  is  still  comparatively  small,  and  that  to  throw  the  un- 
civilized red  man.  such  as  he  now  is,  into  the  struggles  and  competitions 
of  life  with  his  white  neighbor,  without  sufficient  preparation  and  active 
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care  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  government  during  the  intermedi- 
ate iieriod,  would  bo  the  greatest  cruelty  to  him.  The  adoption  of  the 
principles  first  mentioned  would  keep  the  Indians  in  barbarism  for  the 
purpose  of  aceelerating  their  extinction;  but  general  and  premature 
action  ui>on  the  second  would  precipitate  upon  them  a  conflict  with  over- 
whelming superior  forces,  unprotected  and  unguided  by  the  hand  of  a 
friendly  jiower,  and  thus  accelerate  their  destruction  likewise. 

Wlule  the  government,  therefore,  must  recognize  its  duty  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Indian,  it  should  at  the  same  time  not  forget  that^ 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  savage  life  to  civilization,  he  stands 
very  much  in  need  of  its  care  and  guidance.  That  period  is  one  of  hope, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  great  danger.  Then  the  i)icturesque,  warlike, 
self-relying  Indian  of  the  wilderness  gradually  disappfers.  He  enters 
into  conditions  and  relations  of  life  entirely  new  to  him ;  his  self-reliance 
gives  way;*  he  does  not  know  whether  that  which  he  learns  is  good  or 
evil ;  he  is  liable  to  acquire  with  the  virtues  of  civilization  its  vices,  and 
the  latter  more  easily  than  the  former;  he  is  a  mere  child,  alike  acces- 
sible to  evil  and  to  good  influences;  if  prematurely  relieved  of  all  re- 
straints of  intercourse,  he  is  apt  in  the  sparsely-settled  countries  of  the 
for  West  to  fall  first  into  the  hands  of  elements  of  i>opulation  whose  in- 
fluence upon  him  will  not  be  devating ;  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
drunkard  before  he  is  able  to  measure  the  evils  of  drunkenness;  he  is 
liable  to  be  tricked  out  of  his  property  before  he  has  a  full  estimate  of 
its  value;  he  has  to  overcome  his  life-long  habit  of  careless  improvi- 
dence as  to  the  coming  day;  his  flrst  introduction  into  the  contests  of 
civilized  life  will  be  likely  to  overwhelm  him  with  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness, and  he  naturally  looks  up  to  the  "Great  Father'^  for  a  protecting 
and  guidipg  hand.  That  hand  must  not  be  prematurely  withdrawn  on 
the  theory  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  Indian's  rights  will  be  sufti* 
cient  to  enable  him  intelligently  to  exercise  and  to  maintain  them. 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  of  his  first  eftbrts.  If  the  results  of 
those  efforts  €lo  not  speedily  rise  to  the  white  man's  standard,  patient 
help  must  be  given  to  raise  them  to  the  level  which  they  can  attaiu. 
Neither  must  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the  Indian,  however  hopeful 
his  progress  at  the  beginning,  will  very  soon  become  as  useful  a  citizen 
as  the  average  of  his  neighbors ;  but  we  may  certainly  hope  to  see  a  large 
number  of  them  gradually  raise  themselves  to  that  position  in  a  workiug 
and  productive  community  which  many  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  other  States  have  already  reached.  There 
are  many  among  them  who  are  now  intelligent  and  useful  citizens, 
many  othei-s  raindly  qualifyiug  themselves  for  citizenship,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  class  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  largely 
increased. 

Experience  has  strengthened  my  conviction,  which,  this  beiug  my  last 
report,  I  now  feel  at  greater  liberty  to  express,  that  while  the  guidiug 
oare  of  the  government  is  necessary,  that  task  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
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civil  and  not  to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  history 
of  Indian  management  shows  many  failures  and  miscarriages,  which 
patriotic  citizens  look  back  upon  with  keen  regret;  but  it  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  that  these  failures  and  miscarriages  would  have  been  avoide«l 
had  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  been  intrusted  to  another  branch  of  the 
public  service  than  that  which  now  conducts  it.  The  period  during 
-which  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  was  in  mihtary  hands  need  only 
be  carefully  studied  to  cure  any  fair-minded  man  of  such  a  delusion. 
Last  year  I  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  Indians  is 
not,  as  is  believed  by  many,  turbulence  and  hostility  to  the  whites;  that 
it  must  not  be  the  only  nor  the  principal  object  of  an  Indian  policy 
merely  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet,  and  that  to  keep  them  quiet  the  con- 
stant presence  aiid  pressure  of  force  is  not  required;  that  of  the  71  In- 
dian agencies  then  existing,  now  reduced  to  67,  there  are  only  11  which 
have  military  iK)sts  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  only  14  with  a  mil- 
itary force  within  one  to  three  days'  march ;  that  those  iu  a  state  of  hos- 
tility usually  form  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  Indian  pop- 
ulation ;  that  of  the  250,000  Indians  in  the  United  States  there  have  been 
since  the  pacification  of  the  Sioux  at  no  time  more  than  a  few  hundred 
in  hostile  conflict  with  the  whites;  that  such  partial  disturbances  have 
not  been  provoked  by  the  absence  nor  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
military  force;  that  of  the  four  disturbances  which  occurred  within  the 
last  three  years  three  broke  out  in  the  immediate  presence  of  such  a 
military  force,  and  only  one  without  it ;  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
Indian  reservations  are  in  a  condition  of  uninterrupted  quiet  without 
the  presence  of  a  soldier;  that  the  more  civilized  an  Indian  tribe  becomes, 
the  more  certainly  can  its  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  be  depended 
upon,  and  that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
among  the  Indians  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  I  am  hy  no  means  un- 
mindful of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Indians 
by  civil  officers,  which  difficulties  consist  partly  in  finding  men  peculiarly 
qualified  for  so  delicate  a  task,  and  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and  work- 
ing efficiency  of  the  service.  These  difficulties,  formidable  as  they  may 
appear,  can  be  and  have  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  constant 
-watchfulness  and  careful  direction.  Complaints  that  the  Indians  do  not 
obtain  the  goods  appropriated  for  by  Congress,  or  obtain  them  only  in 
inferior  quality,  are  disappearing.  Cases  of  peculation  and  gross  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  Indian  agents  have  become  exceedingly  rare,  so 
much  so  that  even  the  reports  of  military  officers  who  had  been  the 
most  watchful,  ever  ready  and  willing  critics  of  the  Indian  service  while 
iu  the  hands  of  civilians,  have  become  almost  entirely  silent  upon  this 
subject  as  to  the  present  management.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
this  condition  of  things  cannot  be  maintained  in  theijiture  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  means,  and  why  the  same  pride  of  calling  which  inspires 
other  branches  of  the  ser\ice  should  not  be  kept  alive  among  the  official^ 
of  the  ^i^an  Department.  That  the  service  is  not  perfect,  as,  perhaps 
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service  is,  I  willingly  concede ;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  substi- 
tatiou  of  military  management  would  not  in  itself  obviate  existing  difH- 
culties,  but  would  add  others  in  effect  likely  to  prove  still  more  serious. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  any  fair-minded 
inquirer  that  military  management  will  not  be  more  economical  in  the 
point  of  pecuniary  outlays  than  the  civil  management  is  now.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  ascertained  fact  that  the  Indians  have  generally  a 
strong  dislike  for  military  control — not  for  the  mere  reason  that  the 
presence  of  an  armed  force  is  distasteful  to  them,  for  the  success  of  our 
Indian  police  system  shows  that  they  submit  to  the  restraints  imposed 
ui)on  them  by  such  a  force  with  great  willingness,  and  exercise  the 
police  regulations  under  the  direction  of  prudent  agents  with  great 
alacrity ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  other  reasons  for  their  repugnance 
which  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  mention.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  if  the  management  of  Indian  affairs  were  turned  over  to  the  mili- 
tary service  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  interests  and  conve- 
nience of  the  Army  might  not  always  agrees  and  it  is  from  no  disrespect 
to  the  Army  when  I  express  the  opinion  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
might  sometimes  be  questionable  which  interests  would  have  the  prefer- 
ence. It  is  certainly  true,  and  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  some  mili- 
tary officers  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  the  management  of  Indians  in 
their  x)eacefiil  pursuits  and  relations ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  very 
spirit  of  the  ceding  of  military  men  is  apt  to  suggest  the  application  o{, 
force  as  one  of  the  first  resorts,  even  in  the  cases  where  peaceful  teaching 
and  patient  guiding  are  most  required.  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  this  kind.  Without  going  into  a  full  statement  of  all  the  reasons  upon 
which  my  conviction  in  this  respect  is  based,  I  will  simplj*^  quote,  with  the 
stnmgest  possible  approval,  the  recommendation  of  the  Peace  Commission 
of  1868yjCouched  in  the  following  language :  '^This  brings  us  to  consider 
the  much  mooted  question  whether  the  bureau  should  belong- to  the  civil 
or  military  department  of  the  government.  To  determine  this  properly 
we  must  first  know  what  is  to  be  the  future  treatment  of  the  Indians.  If 
we  intend  to  have  war  with  them,  the  bureau  should  go  the  Secretary  of 
War;  if  we  intend  to  have  peace,  it  should  be  in  the  civil  department. 
Under  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested,  the  chief  duties  of  the 
bureau  will  be  to  educate  and  instruct  in  the  peaceful  arts ;  in  other 
words,  to  civilize  the  Indians.  The  military  arm  of  the  government  is 
not  the  most  admirably  adapted  to  discharge  duties  of  this  character. 
We  have  the  highest  possible  appreciation  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Army, 
and  fully  recognize  their  proverbial  integrity  and  honor ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  like  to  teach  Indian  children 
to  read  and  write,  or  Indian  men  to  sow  and  reap.  These  are  emi)hat- 
ically  civil,  and  not  military,  occupations."  This  report  was  signed  by 
William  T.  Sherman,  then  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army,  Brig.  Gen. 
William  S.  Harney,  Bvt  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry,  and  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen. 
C.  0.  Augur* 
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Uiuler  Llic  eircmnstiiiiccs  describod  in  tliis  rojwrt,  it  must  be  e\idont 
that  the  mission  of  Indian  maiia{:^ement  will  henceforth  be,  more 
than  ever,  a  mission  of  peace  and  not  a  mission  of  war.  The  principal 
agencies  which  must  be  depended  upon  for  the  sohition  of  the  Indiain 
problem  are  work,  education,  the  permanent  settlement  upon  agricultural 
and  i)a8tnre  lands,  security  of  title,  and  equal  protection  of  the  law.  All 
these  are  civil  agencies,  and  the  more  the  land  interests  of  the  Indians 
press  into  the  foreground,  the  more  necessary  will  it  be  that  Indian 
management  be  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  service  which  hiis 
the  administration  of  public  lands  under  its  special  control. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Indian  service,  owing  to  its  im- 
portance, should  cease  to  be  a  mere  bureau  in  the  Interior  and  l>e  in- 
trusted to  an  independent  department.  I  shoidd  consider  this  advisable 
only  if  the  head  of  that  department  could  at  the  same  time  hold  aphice 
in  the  Cabinet,  enabling  him  to  make  his  views  heard  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  to  communicate  on  equal  terms  with  the  heads  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  But  this 
would  involve  the  larger  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  increase 
the  number  of  Cabinet  officers,  and  until  this  question  is  decided  iu  the 
affirmative  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
interest  to  permit  the  Indian  service  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  thus  represented  in  the  executive  council. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  de- 
partment under  my  administration,  while  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
outlays  of  money,  to  cut  down  exi)enses  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  striking  exliibition  of  economy.  The  history  of  Indian  affairs 
shows  that  ill-judged  parsimony  has  not  unfrequently  led  to  serious 
tiouble  and  very  costly  complications.  I  am  now  convinced  that  gen- 
erous appropriations  for  agricultural  implements,  for  stock  cattle  to  be 
distributed  among  .Indians,  and  for  educational  facilities,  made  at  this 
time,  when  the  temper  of  our  whole  Indian  population  is  such  as  to  re- 
ceive such  aid  in  the  right  spirit,  and  to  use  the  advantages  conferred  for 
general  and  rapid  advancement,  will  produce  results  certain  to  accelerate 
the  solution  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  so  far  been  contending 
with,  and,  consequently,  to  bring  about  a  great  saving  of  money  in  the 
future.  When  an  Indian  lives  in  a  house  which  he  considers  his  own  and 
that  of  his  family,  as  now  thousands  of  families  are  living  and  many  more 
thousands  desire  to  live ;  when  he  cultivates  his  acres,  has  them  fenced 
by  his  own  labor,  and  enjoys  the  product  of  his  agricultural  work,  either 
by  his  own  consumption  or  the  sale  of  a  surplus ;  when  he  owns  his 
l)low  and  his  wagon,  and  uses  the  latter,  with  his  ponies,  in  freighting, 
by  which  he  earns  liberal  wages;  when  he  has  his  cows,  and  swine,  and 
poultry  on  his  land,  the  care  of  which  he  finds  useful  and  profitable ; 
when  he  can  send  his  children  to  school,  and  begins  to  hope  that  they 
may  become  as  civilized  and  prosperous  as  white  i>eople,  he  will  soon 
cease  to  think  of  leading  the  life  of  a  nomad,  and  the  thought  of  war 
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will  no  longer  have  any  charm  for  him.  He  will  gradually  become 
ashamed  of  being  a  beggar,  as  many  of  them  have  expressed  themselves 
already,  and  feel  a  pride  formerly  little  known  to  him,  to  depend  for  his 
own  sustenance  and  that  of  his  family  upon  his  own  efibrts.  This  is  not  a 
mere  fancy  picture,  for  I  have  myself  observed  a  multitude  of  examples  of 
this  kind,  and  manifestations  of  urgent  desire  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of  Indians  are  coming  to  this  department  in  constantly  increasing 
nnmbers.  It  appeai-s,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
government  should  promptly  take  advantage  of  this  disposition  and 
stimulate  it  with  generous  aid  until  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  is 
reached. 

THE  UTES. 

At  the  time  I  rendered  my  last  report,  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  occurred  on  the  Ute  Keservation  in  September,  1879, 
was  still  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  Ute  tribe  and  the  com- 
mission appointed  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  General  Hatch,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Chief  Ouray.  Those  negotiations  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  Chief  Douglass,  of  the  White  Eiver  Utcs,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  The  commission  recommended  that  a  delegation,  repre- 
senting the  various  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe,  be  permitted  to  visit  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such  a  settlement  as  would  prevent 
further  troubles.  Several  headmen  of  the  Southern  Utes,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  chief,  Ignacio,  and  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes,  headed 
by  Ouray,  as  weU  as  of  the  White  Eiver  Utes,  were  received  here,  and 
after  prolonged  negotiations  these  representatives  of  the  Ute  tribe  con- 
sented to  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Ute  Keservation  in  Colorado,  on 
condition  that  the  Ute  Indians  be  settled  in  severalty,  with  an  individual 
title  in  fee  simple  to  their  farms  on  certain  small  tracts  of  land  in  that 
reservation  and  immediately  adjoining  it,  the  White  Biver  Utes  to  go 
to  the  Uintah  Keservation,  and  that  the  annuities  due  be  paid  to  them, 
and  further  annuities  be  provided  for;  the  Utes  thenceforth  to  be  as  in- 
dividuals occupying  their  farm  tracts  respectively  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  laws  and  courts.  This  arrangement  was  considered  a  measure 
of  great  importance,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  apt  to 
prevent  a  costly  and  destructive  Indian  war,  but  also  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Indian  management  it  provided  for  the  formal 
discontinuance  of  the  tribal  existence  of  an  Indian  nation  and  for  their 
individual  settlement  as  farmers  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
under  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  agreement  was  not  to  have  binding 
force  until  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  male  adult  members  of 
the  different  bands  of  the  Ute  tribe,  the  ratification  to  be  supervised  by 
a  commission  which,  after  the  completed  rsxtification,  was  also  to  make 
the  payments  agreed  upon  and  to  superintend  the  settlement  of  the 
Indians  upon  the  farm  Ijiuds  designated  for  them.  This  agreement  was 
submitted  to  Congress  with  the  draught  of  a  bill  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law.  Prompt  action  was  repeatedly  urged,  so  that  its  most  impo^"^""^ 
36  Ab 
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provisions  might  l>e  carried  out  before  the  wiuter  season  should  set  in  ]  bat 
action  was  had  only  after  a  delay  of  many  weeks.  The  commission  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  oompo£(ed  of  Messrs.  George  W.  Mauypenny,  John 
B.  Bowman,  John  J.  Kussell,  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  and  Otto  Hears, 
proceeded  to  the  Ute  Reservation  to  carry  the  law  into  eflfect.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  it  was  necessary  to  call  to- 
gether the  Indians  who  were  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
The  sudden  and  deplorable  death  of  Chief  Ouray,  a  man  of  advanced 
views,  great  sagacity,  remarkable  tact  and  noble  impulses,  indeed  prob- 
ably the  wisest  Indian  of  this  generation,  whose  influence  upon  his 
people  had  always  been  in  favor  of  peace,  good  onler,  and  progi-ess, 
seemed  for  a  time  to  render  the  success  of  the  labors  of  the  commission 
doubtfuL  But  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  was  finally  signed  by 
the  requisite  number  of  Indians  within  the  limitation  of  time  specified 
by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  commission  reported  that  the  Indians, 
presumably  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Agent  Meeker  and  the  agency  em- 
ployes, had  fled  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The  i)ay- 
ment  of  annuities  due  has  been  proceeded  with  according  to  law.  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  individual 
settlement  of  the  Ute  Indians  upon  the  farm  lands  designated  for  them 
had  not  the  winter  season  intervened.  This  delay  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  have  been  avoided  had  Congress  acted 
as  promptly  upon  the  agreement  as  was  repeatedly  and  urgently  recom- 
mended by  this  department. 

A  new  trouble  threatened  seriously  to  disturb  peace  and  quiet  on  the 
Ute  Eeservation  again,  after  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  had  been 
obtained,  and  everything  seemed  to  favor  a  final  and  prosperous  settle- 
ment of  the  trouble.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  September,  a  young 
Ute  Indian,  son  of  a  chief,  was  killed  by  a  young  man  named  Jackson, 
belonging  to  a  party  of  freighters.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that 
the  Indian  fired  first  at  the  white  men,  and  that  Jackson  killed  him  in 
self-defense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  Major  Offley,  Nineteenth 
Begiment  United  States  Infantry,  represents  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
as  friendly  and  peaceable,  and,  in  the  language  of  Captain  Pollock, 
Third  United  States  Infantry,  whom  Major  Offley  quotes,  calls  the  deed 
^*  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  murder  of  an  Indian  by  a  reckless,  half- 
drunken  teamster."  Jackson  was  arrested,  and,  under  the  escort  of  three 
white  citizens  of  Colorado  and  one  Indian,  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Gun- 
nison City  to  be  tried  j  but  the  party  was  intercepted  on  its  way,  by  a 
number  of  Indians  and  white  men  5  the  prisoner  was  taken  from  them, 
and  his  fate  is  not  known,  although  the  probability  is  that  he  was  killed. 
In  Major  Offley's  report  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  this  was  done  at 
the  instigation  of  some  white  men,  possibly  freighters,  who  deemed  the 
killing  of  the  murderer  of  the  young  Indian  necessary  to  protect  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  their  business  from  the^possible  revenge  of  the 
Indians.    Captain  Pollock  calls  this  "  a  cl^ar  case  of  lynching,  which, 
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M  mach  as  it  might  be  deplored,  is  not  an  uncommon  oooorrence 
thronghout  the  country  in  the  midst  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment.'' 
Great  excitement  ensued  in  the  settlements  near  the  XJte  Reservation ; 
and  the  trial  of  Air.  Berry,  the  United  States  Indian  agent^was  vocifer- 
oasly  demanded  on  the  ground  that  he,  in  eonflding  Jackson  to  the 
eeoort  of  three  white  men  and  one  Indian,  had  deliberately  betrayed  him 
into  the  hands  of  Indians  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of  their 
people.  Mr.  Berry  was  subsequently  arrested  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  and  taken  before  the  United  States  district  court  at  Denyer, 
iriiare  his  case  is  now  pending.  Before  his  arrest  he  showed  great  skill 
and  infla^ice  over  the  Indians,  in  keeping  them  quiet  and  preventing 
fiirther  disturbance  on  their  part.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State  and 
local  authorities  in  Ck>lorado  will  use  their  best  judgment  and  endeavors 
to  ^lay  the  excitement  existing  in  that  State,  so  as  to  restrain  evil- 
diQKised  persons  from  invading  the^  Indian  reservation  and  provoking 
ocdlisions  with  the  Indians,  which  would  be  especially  deplorable  at  a 
time  irtien  the  so-called  Ute  problem  is  on  the  point  of  successful  solu- 
tion by  just  and  peaceable  agencies  and  in  accordance  with  an  agfree- 
ment  successfoUy  concluded. 

THE  PONCJLS. 

The  case  of  the  Poncas  has  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  public  as  well 
as  private  attention,  on  account  of  the  hardships  snffered  by  that  tribe 
in  consequence  of  its  removal  from  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I 
have  repeatedly  in  my  reports  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Poncas 
had  a  serious  grievance  on  account  of  that  removal,  and  that  a  generous 
indemnity  was  due  to  them.  I  am  free  to  say,  also,  that  a  dear  knowl- 
edge of  their  case  at  the  time  of  t^eir  removal,  which  happened  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  administration,  would  have  induced  me 
then  to  oppose  it  to  the  extent  of  the  discretion  permitted  by  existing 
law  to  this  departml^nt  in  such  cases.  The  question  how  that  grievance 
was  to  be  redressed  admitted  of  two  different  answers.  One  was  that 
they  should  be  returned  to  Dakota  and  the  other  thaA  their  condition  be 
made  as  comfortable  and  prosi>erou8  as  possible  on  their  new  location  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  There  were  several  reasons  against  their  return 
to  Dakota.  Their  lands  in  Dakota  had,  by  the  treaty  of  1868,  been  ceded 
to  the  Sioux,  who  had  been  their  old  enemies,  and  whose  hostile  incur- 
sions in  years  past  had  called  forth  among  the  Poncas  themselves  a  de- 
sire to  get  out  of  their  way  by  removal.  The  great  problem  in  the  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs  at  that  time  was  to  insure  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Sioux  tribes,  in  all  over  30,000  souls  strong.  The  Sioux 
occupied  the  Ponca  Keserve  for  some  time  in  1877,  shortly  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian  Territory  had  taken  place.  Two  large 
Sioux  bands,  numbering  over  13,000,  are  now  permanently  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Beservation,  at  a  distance  from  the  old 
JPonca  Beserve,  but  within  comparatively  easy  reach.    The  Poncas  could 
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not  be  moved  back  to  their  old  lands  without  a  previous  agreement  with 
the  Sioux.  While  it  is  said  that  the  latter  are  now  more  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Poncas,  and  while  the  conduct  of  that  branch  of  the 
Sioux  ]N^atiqn  is  now  very  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  also  a  matter  of  experience 
that  old  grudges  among  Indians,  although  smoothed  over,  are  apt  to  be  re- 
vived by  reckless  individuals  among  them,  in  which  case  the  Poncas,  num- 
bering only  a  few  hundreds,  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  their  powerful  neighbors.  Moreover,  Congress  had  granted  neither 
authority  nor  money  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  back  to  Dakota.  I 
should  willingly  have  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  and  appropria- 
tion to  that  end,  there  being  no  interest  nor  any  pride  of  opinion  in  the 
Department  that  could  possibly  have  prevented  such  a  step — ^for  in  the 
very  first  report  rendered  by  me  after  the  removal  of  the  Poncas,  and 
after  I  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  whole  character  of  the  transaction, 
the  wrong  done  to  them  was  frankly  acknowledged — ^had  there  not  been 
other  considerations  of  superior  weight  against  it.  The  principal  injury 
suffered  by  them  immediately  after  their  removal,  by  disease  and  the 
death  of  many  of  their  people,  could  not  be  repaired.  When  they  were 
once  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory  ui)on  land  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  excellent  for  agricultural  and  herding  purposes,  and  had  made 
new  beginnings  in  civilized  pursuits  and  the  promotion  of  thek  well- 
being,  those  beginnings  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  second  removal, 
and  the  whole  operation  would  have  had  to  be  repeated.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  frequent  removals  of  an  Indian  tribe  should  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  their  advancement  in  civilization  and  prosperity. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  their  condition  is  now  very  much  im- 
proved. How  much  better  they  are  situated  in  a  sanitary  iK)int  of  view 
than  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  Territory  appears  from 
the  fact  that^  according  to  the  returns  for  the  year  just  passed,  there 
were  during  that  year  eleven  deaths  and  fifteen  births  in  the  tribe,  so 
that  the  Poncas  have  been  actually  increasing  in%  numbers.  Most  of 
them  are  now  living  in  houses,  are  tilling  the  soil,  and  have  been  pro- 
vided with  stock  cattle  for  herding.  They  have  school  facilities  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Their  progress  would  have  been  greater 
had  they  not  been  kept  in  a  state  of  restlessness  by  reports  from  the 
outside  that  they  would  soon  be  returned  to  Dakota,  and  that  there- 
fore they  need  not  apply  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition on  the  soil  they  occupy  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Instead  of  bene- 
fiting them,  such  rei)orts  have  evidently  inflicted  upon  them  an  injury. 
IS^othing  would  have  been  more  apt  to  improve  their  health,  raise  their 
spirits,  and  promote  their  well-being  than  steady  and  fruitful  work. 
That  the  Poncas  feel  this  themselves  appears  from  a  petition  which 
on  the  29th  of  October  they  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  • 
Affairs,  and  in  which  they  say  "  that  their  young  men  are  unsettled 
while  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  their  land  in  Dakota,"  and  that 
*' their  tribe  will  not  be  finally  settled  until  they  have  a  title  to  their 
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present  reservation  and  have  relinquished  all  right  to  their  Dakota 
land."  They  therefore  earnestly  request  that  they  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ^'  signing  away  all  their  right  to  all  lands  in  Dakota  and  to  ob- 
tain a  title  to  their  present  reservation."  They  desire  to  visit  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  ^'  convincing  the  government  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  remain  where  they  are,  and  requesting  the  aid  of  the  government  in 
obtaining  more  teams,  wagons,  harness,  and  tools  with  which  to  work 
their  land."  This  i>etition  is  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  Ponca  tribe,  and  it  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Poncas  themselves 
understand  their  own  interests  better  than  they  are  understood  by  some 
of  their  sincere  but  ill-advised  friends.  Their  request  ^^  that  the  chiefe  of 
the  Ponca  tribe  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington  the  coming  winter '^ 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  their  petition  has  been  complied  with,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  generally  satisfactory  will  be  arrived  at. 

3ut  there  is  another  reason  why  I  could  not  conscientiously  recom- 
mend the  return  of  the  Poncas  to  their  old  reserve  in  Dakota,  and  that 
reason  is  i)erhaps  less  appreciated  by  the  general  public  than  it  is  by 
those  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  management  of  Indian 
afBurs  at  large,  and  who  have  to  take  care  of  the  welfiare  not  of  the 
Poncas  alone,  but  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  the  Poncas  form  only 
a  very  small  part 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Indian  Territory  is  exposed  to  constant 
invafflons  on  the  part  of  white  people  who  strive  to  possess  themselves 
of  certain  unoccupied  lands  therein,  which  are  held  for  Indian  settle- 
ment in  the  future.  To  defeat  such  invasions,  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Indian  Territory,  has  been  a  subject  of  constant  solicitude 
by  the  government ;  it  required  the  greatest  watchfidness  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  troops  of  the  United  States  in  arresting  and 
turning  back  the  invaders,  to  prevent  the  success  of  those  lawless  at- 
tempts. Whatever  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Indian  Territory  may  be, 
it  would  be  a  great  disaster  to  the  Indians  now  inhabiting  it,  were  the 
stream  of  immigration,  which  is  constantly  threatening  to  break  its  bar- 
riers, permitted  to  enter  before  the  Indians  are  settled  there  in  severalty, 
with  such  individual  title  to  their  lands  as  will  stand  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  country  in  the  same  light  and  with  the 
same  security  as  the  land  titles  of  white  people.  The  tracts  in  the  Indian 
Territory  mainly  coveted  by  those  who  strive  to  enter  without  warrant  of 
law,  are  held  against  intruders  on  the  ground  that  they  are  reserved  for 
Indian  occupation  according  to  the  original  intention.  What  the  conse- 
quence would  be  if,  just  at  the  time  when  the  struggle  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Indian  Territory  is  on  our  hands,  the  government  itself  organized  an 
emigration  of  Indians  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  lands  that  are  held  for  Indian  settlement  against  intruders, 
it  is  easy  tq  conjecture.  If  the  Poncas  were  removed  back  to  Dakota, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  thi^  very  fact  would  make  other 
Northern  Indians  who  have  been  taken  into  the  Indian  Territory,  restless 
with  a  desire  to  follow  their  example,  such  as  the  Northern  Cheyennes. 
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and  possibly  tlie  Pawnees.  I  could,  therefore^  not  have  reocHnmended 
the  return  of  the  Poncas  to  Dakota  without  at  the  same  time  keeping 
in  view  the  probable  necessity  of  returning  other  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Indian  Territory  to  the  region  originally  inhabited  by  them.  This  would, 
in  all  probability,  result  in  an  extensive  evacuation  of  the  Indiim  Terri- 
tory, and  just  of  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  lands  coveted  by  the 
intrudersi  and  which  lands  are  held  against  them  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  reserved  for  Indian  settlement.  It  is  obvious  that  the  evaooa* 
tion  by  the  Indians  of  the  region  held  for  Indian  settlement,  and  de- 
fended on  that  very  ground  against  intruders,  would  be  apt  greatly  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  projects  of  invasion  which,  although  re- 
peatedly repelled,  are  pursued  by  evil-disposed  persons  with  persistent 
aetivity.  The  defense  of  the  Indian  Territory  against  that  invasion 
would  inevitably  become  much  more  precarious,  and  the  breaking  down 
of  all  barriers  before  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Territory  are  pre- 
pared for  such  an  event,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  most  disastrous  to 
them.  While  the  original  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  the  Nortli  to  the 
Indian  Territory  was  an  injustice  to  them,  yet,  that  removal  and  their  set- 
tlement in  the  Indian  Territory  accomplished,  the  aspect  of  the  question 
changed  very  materially,  inasmuch  a^  the  measure  intended  to  right 
their  wrongs  by  their  return,  would  be  apt  to  bring  a  new  wrong  upon 
Indian  tribes  &r  more  numerous,  a  wrong  greater  than  the  injury  origi- 
nally suffered  by  the  Poncas  themsrives.  These  are  the  reasons  why, 
although  recognizing  the  hardships  endured  by  the  Poncas,  I  could  not 
conscientiously  recommend  their  return  to  Dakota.  There  is  a  bill  now 
before  Congress  providing  for  that  return.  If  it  is  to  become  a  law,  it 
should  not  be  without  a  clear  view  of  the  probable  consequences.  Be^ 
commendiition  has  repeatedly  been  made'  by  this  department  that  Con- 
gress provide  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  amply  indemnifying 
the  Poncas,  and  that  recommendation  is  now  urgently  repeated. 

VICTORIA'S  BAl^D  OF  APACHES. 

The  long  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on  by  Victoria's  band  of  hostile 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  has  at  last  come  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  destruction  of  the  larger  part  of  his  followers  on  Mexican 
soil.  In  my  last  annual  report,  and  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Victoria's  band  and  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  elabo- 
rately set  forth.  As  appears  therefrom  those  circumstances  did  not  con- 
gist,  as  alleged  in  the  report  of  a  military  officer,  in  the  persistent  efforts 
to  remove  Victoria  and  his  followers  to  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  for  while 
snch  a  project  was  formerly  entertained,  it  had  been  given  up  at  the  time 
when  the  outbreak  occurred.  Victoria  had  come  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1879,  with  a  small  number  of  followers  to  the  Mescalero  Agency  in  New 
Mexico,  and  upon  a  conference  with  the  Indian  Agent^  given  his  promise 
to  stay  there  quietly.    That  promise  had  been  accepted  and  arrange* 
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ments  were  in  progress  to  bring  to  them  their  wives  and  children,  who 
at  that  time  were  living  on  the  San  Carlos  Eeservation  in  Arizona.  Bat 
the  appearance  of  some  officers  of  the  law  on  the  reservation,  whom  the 
Indians  8usi>ecte(l  of  having  come  there  for  the  pnrpose  of  arresting 
them  nnder  indictments  foitnd  against  them  for  horse-stealing  and  mnr- 
der,  Yictoria  and  his  men  eflfected  their  escape,  snddenly  left  the  Mesca- 
lero  Eeservation,  took  with  them  other  sonthem  Apaches,  and  resumed 
their  old  marauding  practices  mitil  after  many  fights  and  vicissitudes 
they  came  to  their  end.  Some  remnants  of  his  band  seem  to  be  still  at 
large,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  can  easily  be  overcome  and  caught, 
and  that  then  peace  will  be  restored  on  our  southern  frontier. 

THF  LEMHI  ATO)  FORT  HALL  INDIAIfS. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  settuemart 
of  the  Lemhi  Indians  u^n  Fort  Hall  Beservatioii,  lund  also  for  the  ceo- 
aioii  of  a  part  of  that  reservation  to  the  United  States  in  consideratioii 
of  certain  annuities  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  afieeted  thereby,  snbjeet 
to  the  consent  of  the  latter.  I  had  a  personal  conference  with  the  chieb 
of  tbe  Lemhi  and  Fort  Hall  Indians  at  the  agency  of  the  latter  in  August 
last,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  Lemhi  Chiefs  and  headmen  declared  their 
unwillingness  to  abandon  their  present  abode.  Their  consent  to  their 
removal  provided  for  in  the  law  not  being  obtained,  no  fnrtlier  steps 
were  taken  in  that  direction.  The  IPart  HaU  Indians,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  themselves  satisfied  with  Hie  arrangements  made;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  so  to  change  the  law  as  to  adapt  it  to  this  new 
state  of  circumstances,  which  is  hereby  respectfully  recommended. 

THE  PI-UTES. 

Early  last  winter  Chief  Winnemucca,  his  daughter,  Sarah  Winnemucca, 
and  some  headmen  of  the  PMJtes,  asked  p^mission  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  certain  arrangements  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  their  people.  That  permission  was  granted  and  they  r^re- 
sented  that  most  of  the  Pi-Utes  scattered  over  Nevada  and  Southern 
Oregon,  as  well  as  those  settled  on  the  Yakama  Beservation  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  were  desirous  to  move  to  the  Malheur  Beservation  in  Oregon, 
tor  the  pnrpose  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  establishing  permanent  homes. 
They  received  the  assurance  that  this  department  would  facilitate  such 
a  mo^^nent,  provided  the  Indians  concerned  really  desired  it,  and  that 
in  sneh  case  their  settlement  nx>on  the  Malheur  Eeservation  would  be 
aided  in  every  xM)6sible  manner,  but  that  those  Pi-Utes  who  were  at 
present  working  for  wages,  or  who  were  settled  on  the  Yakama  Beserva- 
tion or  other  lands,  and  did  not  desire  to  remove  to  ihe  Malheur  Beserva- 
tion, should  in  no  way  be  forced  to  do  so.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
to  the  Pyramid  Lake  Beservation  in  Nevada,  where  I  met  several  chiefii 
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and  headmen  of  the  Pi-Utes,  I  discovered  that  among  those  Pi-Utes  who 
were  scattered  among  the  white  population  and  working  for  wages  the 
desire  to  remove  to  the  Malheur  Agency  did  not  exist,  as  had  been  rep- 
resented to  me ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  wished  to  continue  in  their 
present  condition.  A  great  many  of  them  are  employed  by  white  people 
in  chopping  wood  or  doing  other  jobs  of  work,  for  which  they  are  suffi- 
ciently paid  to  make  a  living^  thus  they  appear  to  be  self-supporting, 
I  met  many  white  men  among  whom  those  Indians  lived,  who  declared 
themselves  well  satisfied  with  their  presence,  and  desired  that  they 
should  stay.  Information  was  also  received  from  Washington  Territory, 
through  General  Howard,  as  well  as  from  Agent  Wilbur,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Pi-Utes — who  in  consequence  of  the  Bannock  war  had  been 
taken  to  the  Yakama  Eeservation — ^from  their  present  abode  to  theMal- 
heur  Agency  would  be  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  beginnings  in  agricultural  work 
which  they  had  made  on  the  establishment  of  V>mes  at  Yakama.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  thought  best  to  give  up  the  project  of  their 
removal  from  the  Yakama  Agency,  and  the  settlement  of  the  other  Pi- 
Utes  on  the  Malheur  Reserve  as  an  improper  experiment.  Arrangements 
have  been  begun  to  establish  for  the  Pi-Utes  living  in  that  neighbor- 
hood a  boarding  school  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  Agency,  where  their  children 
can  receive  the  benefits  of  education,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  easily 
obtainable  by  them.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  the  Malheur  Agency 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  that  establishment  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  its  business  is  now  being  wound  up. 

THE  CROWS. 

With  a  delegation  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Crows  in  Mon- 
tana, who  visited  Washington  last  winter,  an  agreement  wba  made, 
providing  for  the  rehnquishment  of  a  part  of  their  reservaCtion  not  used 
by  the  Indians,  but  valuable  for  its  mineral  resources ;  in  comi>en8ation 
therefor  an  annuity  was  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  to  the  Crow  Indians. 
When  the  chiefs  laid  this  agreement  before  their  people  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  consent,  the  latter  insisted  upon  a  modification  of  the  agre^ 
ment,  somewhat  changing  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  tract  It  is 
thought  that  this  change  will  be  mutually  advantageous,  and  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  giving  to  the  agreement  the  force  of  law  shoiUd  be 
altered  in  that  respect.  While  visiting  the  Crow  Eeservation*,  I  had  con- 
ferences with  many  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  that  tribe,  who  all 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  also  desirous 
of  having  lands  allotted  to  them  in  severalty  and  to  receive  title  there- 
for. I  informed  them  that  their  wishes  in  that  respect  coincided  entirely 
with  the  policy  of  this  department,  and  would  be  promptly  complied 
with  as  soon  as  Congress  should  have  passed  a  bill  submitted  to  it, 
giving  the  department  the  necessary  authority  to  that  end. 
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THE  SIOUX. 

Of  all  Indian  tribes,  the  Sioux  Nation  lias  for  a  long  time  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  important,  not  only  on  account  of  their  numerical 
strength  and  warlike  qualities,  but  also  on  account  of  their  geogmphical 
location  and  the  many  conflicts  which  for  years  have  disturbed  our  rela- 
tions with  them.  One  after  another  the  different  bands  composing  that 
nation  have  been  pacified,  until  finally  only  one  of  their  prominent 
men.  Sitting  Bull,  and  with  him  a  number  of  restless  spirits  belonging 
to  different  bands,  appear  to  be  the  only  nucleus  of  a  hostile  organiza- 
tion. When  this  administration  came  into  oflftce  Sitting  Bull  with  his  war- 
riors had  fled  across  the  line  of  the  British  possessions.  A  commission, 
with  General  Terry  at  its  head,  was  sent  there  with  the  offer  that  the 
hostfles  might  return  to  the  United  States  if  they  would  give  up  their 
aims  and  horses  and  consent  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  Sioux 
agencies.  That  offer  was  rejected,  and  it  was  then  hoped  that  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  followers  might  be  kept  on  British  territory  without  a 
further  serious  interruption  of  the  peace  of  our  northern  frontier.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  British  authorities  could  not,  at  any  rate  did 
not,  keep  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  of  hostiles  on  the  northern  side,  of 
the  line,  and  that  the  latter,  driven  by  want,  would  cbme  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  on  which  occa- 
sions they  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  white  settlers  as  well  as  to 
oar  friendly  and  peaceable  Indians.  In  September  last  I  visited  Fort 
Keogh  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
that  region,  and  it  became  clear  to  me  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  band, 
although  they  had  been  repeatedly  driven  back,  would  remain  a  cause 
of  disquietude  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country  until  the  British  authori- 
ties could  be  induced  to  remove  them  into  the  interior  of  the  British 
I>ossessions  far  from  the  American  line  and  there  subsist  them,  which 
hope  \t  seemed  useless  to  entertain  any  longer,  or  until  on  this  side  of 
the  line  their  surrender  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  could 
be  effected.  As  at  last  the  latter  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem,  measures  were  pushed  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  that 
hostile  band,  and  to  bring  them  gradually  under  the  control  of  this 
government.  A  large  number  of  them  have  surrendered  to  the  mil- 
itary posts  near  the  .northern  frontier,  especially  at  Fort  Keogh, 
and  under  the  direction  of  General  Miles  have  been  successfully  set 
to  work  there.  It  is  hoped  that  the  small  remnant  of  them  still 
under  the  control  of  Sitting  Bull  will  gradually  follow  that  exam- 
ple. When  that  is  accomplished,  measures  are  to  be  taken  so  to  locate 
them  that  they  may  become  permanently  settled  and  cease  to  be  a 
disturbing  element. 

The  other  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  comprising  nearly  nine- tenths 
of  its  whole  numerical  strength,  located  at  different  agencies  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  part  of  Dakota,  have  made  very  en« 
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couraging  progress  in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  Many  of  them  have 
devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  herding,  freighting,  and  mechanical 
pursuits  with  remarkable  energy  and  success. 

At  the  Santee,  Sisseton,  and  Devil's  Lake  Agencies  they  are  virtually 
self-supporting.  They  are  located  in  severalty,  living  in  houses,  wear 
white  man^s  dress,  are  well  provided  with  farming  implements  and  stock 
cattle,  and  their  crops  ^during  the  past  year  will  average  ten  bushels  of 
wheat,  five  bushels  of  com,  and  sixteen  bushels  of  vegetables  to  each 
member  of  the  tribe.  They  are  still  receiving  some  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment, but  are  at  the  same  time  investing  their  surplus  crops  largely 
in  farming  implements,  cattle,  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life.  At 
Cheyenne  Bi ver.  Crow  Creek,  Standing  Bock,  and  Lower  Bruld,  where  a 
few  years  ago  the  progress  of  the  Indians  was  seriously  retarded  by  the 
Sioux  war,  they  have  erected  718  houses,  broken  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  this  year  raised  41,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  and  12,000  bushels 
of  vegetables.  The  Ogalala  and  Brul6  Sioux,  whose  chiefs,  Bed  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail,  are  well  known,  removed  to  the  locations  they  occupy 
at  present  in  1878.  They  now  have  700  log  houses,  cultivate  2,200  acres 
of  land,  own  300  mules,  5,600  head  of  cattle,  and  280  swine,  in  addition 
to  many  thousand  of  horses.  This  year  their  crops  were  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  early  drought,  which  caused  great  disappointment,  but  they 
have  bestowed  great  care  upon  their  stock  cattle,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  government  in  this  resi)ect  as  much  as  possible.  Listead  of 
living  together  as  formerly  in  crowded  camps  and  villages,  they  are  now 
scattering  over  alargeextentof  ground,  locatingfarmsandbuilding homes 
upon  them.  Their  success  in  the  pursuit  of  freighting  with  their  own  horses 
has  been  particularly  remarkable.  Their  conduct,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  inconsiderable  disturbances,  has  been  peaceful  and  satis&ctory 
in  every  respect.  One  of  these  occurrences  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
A  small  party  of  Brul6  Sioux,  consisting  of  six  young  men,  stole  some 
horses  and  shot  a  white  man  in  Nebraska.  Although  they  were  aQ 
great  favorites  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen,  they  were  without  resist- 
ance arrested  by  the  Indian  police  and  turned  over  to  the  civil  author- 
ities for  trial.  In  the  first  week  of  October  I  received  a  letter  from  Chief 
Spotted  Tail  inclosing  a  check  for  $332.80,  with  the  request  to  employ 
that  money,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Indians  among  themselves, 
in  procuring  an  attorney  to  assist  the  six  youn^  Indians,  so  that  while 
they  should  be  punished  if  guilty,  they  might  if  not  guilty  have  "the 
chance  of  a  white  man''  for  acquittal.  This  is  one  of  the  signs  indi- 
cating that  the  respect  for  law  and  authority,  and  a  desire  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  white  man's  ways,  is  rapidly  growing  among  the 
same  Sioux,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  still  in  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment a  comparatively  short  time  since,  and  who,  two  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  predictions  of  some,  could  never  be  depended  upon  as 
peaceable  Indians  "unless  they  received  another  thorough  whipping." 
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THE  INVASION  OF  THE    INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Attempts  by  evil-disposed  persons  to  invade  the  Indian  Temtoiy  and 
to  take  possession  of  certain  nnoccnpied  lands  there  have  so  far  been 
auceessfully  fhistrated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  government,  but 
they  have  been  as  persistently  repeated.  It  is  rei)orted  that  another 
attempt  is  in  prci)aration  now.  The  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Territory  are  instructed  to  arrest  the  intruders  and  to  take  proper 
measures  to  bring  them  to  justice  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  penalty  imjwscd  upon  repeated  intrusion  into  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  penalty  consists  in  a  mere  fine  and  is  difficult 
<rf  enforcement,  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  lawless  characters  from  such 
undertakings.  I  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  recommending  that 
a  law  be  passed  adding  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  to  that  of  a  fine. 
If  this  is  done  invaders  will  know  that  such  attempts  are  not  without 
aerioQB  risks  to  them. 

In  eonclumon  I  desire  to  express  to*  the  War  Department  my  grateful 
aeknowIedgBsents  for  cordial  and  prompt  co-operation  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  called  for  it. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Aere*. 
Cash  sales 850,740.63 

An  increase  of  228,166.67  acres  on  the  sales  of  tbe  previous  year. 
Hmneatoad  entries * 6,(M5,570.(9 

An  increase  of  785,459.31  acres. 
^ahwev^ore  entries 2^193,184.12 

A  decrease  of  573,369.81  acres. 
Approved  to  States  as  swamp 3,757,^8.90 

An  increase  of  3,683,500.91  acres. 
Grtate  to  railroad 1,157,375.01 

An  iBCTHiM  of  879, 04090  acres.        ' 

Grantato  wa^a  roads —......- 19,465^14 

Agricnltural  college  scrip  locations 1^280.00 

An  Increase  of  320  acres. 
Located  with  military  Trarrants 88,522.00 

Aa  incTMAe  of  37,702  acres. 

State  aelrctloBs: 

Acren, 
School  indemnity 206,080.06 

Internal  improvenients 223,140.80 

Agricultural  colleges 2,360.46 

Pablic  buildings 3^509.67 

435  189. 99 

Sctip]«eatiotra: 

Sioux  half-breed \ 4,151.4S 

Chippewa  balf-breed 3,040.00 

Valentine 1,720,00 

Cole's 1,514.27 

Cboctaw 480.00 

.     .  ,  10,905.75 

An  increase  of  6,249  acres. 
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Aenc 

Scrip  locations  under  the  acts  of  June  2,  I808,  and  June  22, 1860 195, 516. 92 

An  increase  of  107,943.48  acre^. 

Donation  claims 36,552.50 

Under  settler^s  relief  act  of  March  3,  1875 160.00 

Total 14,792,371.65 

A  quantity  greater  by  5,458,988.36  acres  than  that  disposed  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  cash  receipts  were  P,290, 161.60,  an  increase  of  $407,048. 04. 

During  the  fiscal  year  15,099,253  acres  of  public  lands  were  surveyed, 
and  652,151.37  acres  of  private  land  claims,  an  increase  of  7,253,471 
acres.  The  total  area  of  public  lands  surveyed  up  to  30th  June  last  is 
762,657,195  acres,  leaving  still  unsurveyed  an  estimated  area  of 
1,062,231,729  acres. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  COMMISSION. 

The  Public  Lands  Commission,  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  March  3, 1879,  and  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  (xeneral 
Land  Office,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Messrs.  John 
A.  towell,  A.  T.  Britton,  and  Thomas  Donaldson,  was  duly  organized 
ou  July  8, 1879,  and  submitted  to  me  on  the  24th  of  February,  1880,  its 
preliminary  report,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1880,  for  submission  to  Congress. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  work  was  subdi- 
vided into  two  principal  parts — ^first,  the  codification  of  the  present  laws 
relating  to  the  survey  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain ;  and,  second, 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  with  a  view  to  recommend  new  leg- 
islation. 

The  preliminary  report  above  referred  to  contains  a  carefully-prepared 
bill  providing  for  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  preparing  the  bill  the  commission  distributed  a  circular 
letter  making  inquiries  of  various  intelligent  persons  throughout  the 
States  and  Territories  as  to  what  legislation  might  be  required  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  the  public  domain. 

This  circular  letter  contained,  among  many  others,  inquiries  in  regard 
to  rainfall,  irrigation,  water  rights,  the  area  of  pasturage,  timber,  and 
mineral  lands ;  also  as  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  various  locaUties, 
and  so  on.  The  commission  visited  all  the  Western  States  imd  Terri- 
tories, and  as  much  as  possible  personally  informed  themselves  upon 
these  various  topics  on  the  ground. 

The  proposed  legislation  as  embodied  in  the  bill  accompanying  the 
report  is  predicated  upon  the  information  elicited  by  the  circular,  as 
well  as  personal  inspection  and  investigation. 

The  importance  of  the  passage  of  this  or  some  similar  bill  by  Congress 
cannot  be  overcstimate<l.  Existing  laws  for  the  survey  and  disposal 
of  the  public  domain,  were  enact^l  mainly  while  the  government  was 
disposing  of  public  lands  east  of  the  Missouri  River.    The  climate,  soil, 
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and  products  of  the  lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian  are  so  entii-ely  dif- 
terent  from  tbosc  east  of  it,  as  to  require  legislation  specifially  apply- 
ing thereto.  This  whole  subject  is  so  fully  discussed  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  by  the  persons  answering  their  circular  letters  of  inquiry, 
which  has  been  before  reported  to  Congress,  that  I  deem  no  further 
reference  to  that  subject  necessary  in  my  report 

The  codification  by  the  commission  of  nearly  three  thousand-  acts  of 
Congress  which  had  been  enacted  since  the  beginning  of  the  public  land 
system  has  been  a  work  of  very  great  and  painstaking  professional 
l^bor,  and  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  1st  of  January  next 
The  work  will  be  comprised  in  three  volumes  of  several  hundred  pages 
each.  These  will  contain  a  statistical  history  of  the  public  land  system, 
a  codification  of  the  existing  laws,  general  and  permanent  in  their  char- 
acter, and  a  compilation  in  chronological  order.  State  by  State,  of  all 
local  and  temporary  legislation  affecting  the  titles  therein.  To  these 
will  be  attached  a  table  of  cited  cases  referring  to  the  construction  these 
laws  have  received  by  judicial  and  executive  authorities.  Easy  refer- 
ence in  compact  form  will  thus  be  accessible  with  regard  to  laws  and 
decisions  applicable  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  those  upon 
which  the  titles  in  each  State  may  severally  depend.  An  analysis  of  the 
military  reservations  in  the  United  States,  an  index  to  all  Indian  treaties, 
and  much  other  valuable  information  not  heretofore  compiled,  will  also 
be  presented. 

Early  action  upon  the  bill  di^afted  by  the  Public  Lands  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  is  urgently  demanded  by 
tiie  public  interests  as  the  settlement  of  our  Western  Territories  pro- 
gresses, and  I  beg  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be  invited  to  that 
important  subject. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Sections  206  to  219,  inclusive,  of  a  bill  reported  by  the  public  lands 
commission,  and  printed  as  House  bill  No.  4805,  now  pending  before 
Congress,  are  liberal  translations  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
during  the  present  Congress  by  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds.  This  bill 
provides  for  settlement  of  private  land  claims  in  all  the  ten-itory 
derived  from  Mexico,  except  in  California. 

The  present  basis  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims  is  the  8th  section 
of  the  act  of  July  22, 1854,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  surveyors 
general  to  report  the  origin,  nature,  and  extent  of  all  claims  to  lands, 
under  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  to  report 
his  conclusions  to  Congress  for  its  direct  action  upon  the  question  of 
confirmation  or  rejection. 

The  law  is  singularly  defective  in  the  machinery  for  its  administra- 
tion, and  imposes  no  limitation  of  time  in  the  presentation  of  claims,  and 
no  penalty  for  failure  to  present  them.  Its  operation  has  been  a  failure, 
amounting  to  a  denial  of  justice,  both  to  claimants  and  to  the  United 
States. 
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After  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  more  Uian  oae  thousand  daims 
have  l>eeii  tiled  with  the  surveyors-general,  of  whieJi  less  than  150  have 
been  repcwi^d  to  Congress,  and  of  the  number  so  reiwrted  Congress  has 
finally  acted  upon  only  71.  The  construction  of  railroads  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  smd  the  consequent  influx  of  i>opulation  in  those 
Territories,  renders  it  imj^eratively  necessary  tliat  these  claims  should  be 
finally  settled  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  have,  therefore,  the 
honor  to  recommend  tliat  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  es|)eci^l  j 
to  tliis  subject,  with  a  view  to  securing  action  upon  the  claims  i>eudiug 
before  it,  and  upon  the  pei^ing  bill  providing  for  tiie  settlement  of  the 
remaining  claims. 

REDWOOD  AND  BIG  TREES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  and 
destruction  of  the  redwood  and  the  '^  big  trees  "  of  California  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  so  great  as  to  cause  apprehension  that  in  the  course 
of  years  these  magnificent  species  may  entirely  disappear  unless  some 
measure  be  taken  to  preserve  at  least  a  i)ortion  of  them.  I  recommended 
at  the  same  time  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  withdraw  from  sale 
or  oUier  disposition  an  area  at  least  equal  to  two  townships  in  the  coast 
range  in  the  northern  and  an  equal  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  California  upon  which  these  interesting  trees  grow.  That  bill 
has  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  seems  important  that  if  any  measure 
for'  the  preservation  of  tiiese  species  of  trees  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I  therefore  once  m<»re  ccmunend 
this  subject  to  theatteution of  Congress. 

TIMBER-LANDS. 

In  my  first  annual  report  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  you  in  1877, 
and  evay  successive  year  thereafter,  I  invited  attention  to  the  extensive 
depredations  committed  on  the  timber-lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  rapid  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  our  forests,  esx>ecially  in  the 
South  and  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West.  Beferring  to  the 
warning  example  fiimished  by  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  forests  had  been  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences: the  drying  up  of  springs;  the  irregularity  of  die  water-supply 
in  navigable  rivers;  the  frequency  of  destructive  freshets  and  inunda- 
tions ;  the  transformation  of  once  productive  and  flourishing  agricul- 
tural districts  into  barren  wastes,  almost  uninhabitable  to  man — ^I  showed 
tiiat  the  same  results  would  inevitably  befall  certain  parts  of  this  country, 
if  so  short-sighted  and  reckless  a  practice  be  i>ersisted  in  as  is  now  pre- 
vailing. I  set  forth  as  a  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  especially 
in  our  mountainous  regions  the  stripping  of  the  slopes  of  their  timb^ 
would  be  an  irreparable  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  rainfall  and  the  wat^ 
from  melting  snows  would  wash  down  the  soil,  transform  brooks  and 
fivulets  running  regularly  while  the  forests  stand,  into  raging  tprreuts 
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at  certaiii  seasooB,  and  sweeping  maeaes  of  gravel  and  loose  rock  into 
the  valleys  below,  apt  to  render  them  incai^ble  of  cultivation,  while  on 
the  mountain  sides  the  forests  once  destroyed  would  in  most  cases  never 
grow  up  again.  Measures  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  disconrage  and  lessen  such  evil  practices  by  bringing  large 
depredators  to  punishment  and  seizing  quantities  of  timber  taken  from 
the  public  lands  for  mercantile  purposes,  were  at  first  received  with  wide- 
spread discontent  and  opposition. 

Gradually  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  dictated  such  measures 
began  to  be  recognized  even  in  mMiy  of  the  districts  where  the  operations 
of  this  department  had  taken  place.  In  every  one  of  my  reports  I  urged 
this  important  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country, 
and  now  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  responsible  journal 
in  the  United  States  that  has  not  during  the  last  two  years  from  time 
to  time  published  articles  on  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  country  by 
r^id  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  its  forests  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  fair  proportion  of  them.  Many  letters  from  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  are  coming  to  tMs  d^>artment,  urgently  asking 
that  existing  evils  in  this  respect  be  remedied  by  proper  changes  in  the 
laws.  While  this  wholesome  sentiment  upon  this  importsmt  question  is 
rapidly  growing  up,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  r^>eated  recom- 
mendation of  the  passage  of  a  law  to  facilitate  the  prevention  of  the 
wasteful  devastation  of  the  public  timber-lands,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  dispose  of  timber  to  settlers  and  miners,  as  well  as  for  legit- 
imate mercantile  purposes  under  such  regulations  as  would  prevent 
the  indiscriminate  and  permanent  destruction  of  our  forests,  almost  oil 
the  legislation  that  has  been  had  upon  this  subject  consisted  in  acts  re- 
lieving those,  who  had  committed  depredations  in  the  past  of  their 
responsibility,  and  protectmg  them  against  the  legal  consequences  of 
their  trespasses.  Such  laws  authorizing  the  composition  of  past  ofi'enses, 
might  not  have  appeared  objectionable  in  themselves  had  they  been 
accompanied  by  other  legislation  regulating  the  cutting  of  timber  on 
;the  public  lands  or  the  selling  of  timber  from  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
*  to  render  iK>ssible  at  the  same  time  the  preservation  of  such  a  proportion 
of  the  forests  as  appears  necessary  for  the  public  good ;  but  without  such 
additional  provisions  they  constituted  only  an  encouragement  to  tres- 
passers, inasmuch  as  they  were  apt  to  encourage  the  hope  that  at  a  future 
time  similar  acts  condoning  their  offenses  would  be  passed.  In  the 
absence  of  the  desired  legislation  nothing  remained  to  this  department 
but  to  make  every  possible  effort  even  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances, at  least  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  work  of  lawless  and  dangerous 
destruction,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  executive  action  with  the  small 
means  at  our  disx>osaL 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Interior  Department  the  only  regulation 
with  regard  to  this  subject  then  in  force  consisted  in  a  general  circular 
issued  on  the  24th  of  December,  1855,  b^  the  then  Commissioaer  of  tb^ 
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General  Land  OflSce.  In  this  circular  the  Commissioner  referred  to  the 
various  opinions  of  Attomey-Gtenerals  construing  the  act  of  March  2, 
1831,  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  offenses  committed  in  cutting,  destit)y- 
ing  or  removing  live-oak  and  other  timber  or  trees  reserved  for  naval  pur- 
l)oses'';  and  also  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  m,  Ephraim  Briggs  (9  Howard,  page  3, 
1851),  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  said  act  authorized 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  trespassers  on  the  public  lands  for 
cutting  timber  whether  such  timber  was  fit  for  naval  purposes  or  not* 
This  circular  was  addressed  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of  local  land 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  charging  them  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating depredations  and  prosecuting  trespassers ;  but  it  was  found 
that  the  sums  recovered  in  accordance  with  this  circular  were  very  small 
compared  with  the  damages  committed  by  trespassers  upon  the  public 
lands  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  publication  of  the  cir- 
cular and  the  incoming  of  tfiis  administration,  and  that  the  evil  had 
grown  rather  .than  diminished  in  extent. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  having  submitted 
to  me  a  report  upon  this  subject,  I  addressed  to  him,  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1877,  a  letter  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  system  theretofore 
adopted  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose;  that  flie  interest 
of  the  government  demanded  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  procedure, 
and  that  more  effective  measures  should  be  adopted  to  compel  an  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  public  lands  might  be  protected  from 
waste  and  spoliation.  I  further  directed  that  agents  should  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  be 
borne  on  his  rolls  as  clerks  *or  employds,'  and  to  be  detailed  for  special 
duty  to  act  under  his  instructions  in  ascertaining  when,  where,  and  by 
whom  depredations  had  been  committed  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  report 
the  facts  in  each  case.  Secondly,  that  if  upon  examination  of  the  reports 
so  obtained  the  facts  elicited  in  any  case  were  found  to  warrant  the  insti- 
tution of  legal  proceedings  to  punish  the  trespassers,  or  to  collect  damages 
for  the  waste  already  committed,  or  both,  report  should  be  made  to  this  de- 
partment with  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  thereon,  in  order  that  such 
further  proceedings  might  be  had  in  the  premises  as  the  case  required. 
Thirdly,  that  no  agent  so  employed  should  be  permitted  to  make  any 
compromise  for  depredations  on  the  public  lands,  but  if  any  propositions 
for  settlement  were  submitted  to  them,  the  agents  were  to  be  instructed 
to  report  the^same  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  showing  the  nature  and  extent 
of  said  depredations,  when  and  by  whom  committed,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  timber,  when  cut,  and  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  present 
and  former  condition,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner  thereon,  was  to  be  transmitted  to  this  department  for 
further  consideration.  Fourthly,  that  if  in  any  case  the  emergencies 
should  seem  to  require  more  prompt  action  than  contemplated  in  the 
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above  directions  in  order  to  arrest  the  offender  or  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment for  the  damages  suffered,  the  agents  were  instructed  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  waste 
was  oommitted  to  institute  the  prqper  legal  proceedings  for  that  pur- 
pose^ which  course,  however,  should  be  taken  only  in  cases  where  the 
evidence  was  clear  and  indisputable.  This  letter  has  since  formed  the 
basis  of  all  action  of  this  department,  having  in  view  the  prevention  of 
trespasses  upon  the  timber  of  the  public  lands  and  the  collection  of  the 
value  of  the  timber  cut  and  the  prosecution  of  the  offender. 

The  appropriations  for  keeping  these  special  agents  in  the  field  were 
very  limited ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  $12,500 ;  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1879,  $25,000 ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 
$40,000 ;  making  a  total  down  to  June  30,  1880,  of  $77,500  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  present  policy.  Considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  mere  financial  transaction,  the  operations  of  the  department  have 
been  very  successfuL  During  the  twenty 'two  years  from  December  24, 
1855,  to  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  while  all  action  as  to  timber  depredations 
took  place  under  the  circular  of  1855  first  mentioned,  the  sums  recov- 
ered and  turned  into  the  Treasury  amounted  in  gross  to  $248,705.68. 
During  three  years  and  three  months  from  April  5, 1877,  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1880,  the  proceeds  frx)m  the  same  source  amounted  to  $242,376.68 
actually  collected.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  amount  for 
which  judgment  has  been  obtained — ^but  not  yet  collected — is  about  as 
much  more.  The  proceeds  of  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  have  there- 
fore  been  much  larger  than  those  of  the  twenty-two  years  preceding. 

The  net  money  thus  realized,  however,  forms  no  considerable  and 
certainly  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
ihe  appropriations  made  by  Oongress  for  that  purpose.  The  repres- 
sion and  prevention  of  depredations  on  the  public  timber-lands  on 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts  constitutes  the  chief  and  most 
beneficial  result.  At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
system  the  export  trade  in  timber  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions 
on  those  coasts.  Whole  fleets  of  vessels  entered  the  harbors  of  Pu- 
get  Sound,  the  Columbia  Biver,  Pensacola,  Sabine  Pass,  Atohafalaya, 
uid  places  along  the  shore,  whose  cargoes  consisted  mainly  of  timber 
taken  fitmi  the  public  lands,  for  which  no  comi>ensation  was  paid  to  the 
government,  and  which  was  not  used  for  the  domestic  or  mining  pur- 
X)oses  of  our  own  people,  but  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  If  this 
trade  has  not  been  entirely  arrested,  it  has  at  least  been  very  materially 
diminished.  From  the  'best  sources  of  information  at]  my  command,  I 
am  able  to  report  that  little  if  any  timber  unlawfully  taken  from  the 
public  lands  is  now  being  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  While  it  was 
not  the  i)olicy  to  interfere  with  the  necessary  use  of  timber  by  the  set- 
tler or  miner  for  domestic  use  or  purposes  immediately  connected  with 
mining  business,  it  was  thought  but  just  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  tiiat  extensiye  trading  in  stolen  timber  by  large  firms,  and  espe- 
37  Ab 
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daily  the  exporting  to  foreign  countries  of  timber  unlawfully  taken  from 
the  government  lands  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  should  be 
effectually  arrested.  Whatever  our  success  in  this  respect  may  hare 
been  so  far,  it  is  certiiin  that  the  evil  will  spring  up  again  if  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  arrest  it  should  be  in  the  least  relaxed  in  the 
future,  or  if  Congress  should  fail,  by  leaving  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  their  present  condition,  to  show  an  active  sympathy  with  this  pol- 
icy. To  that  want  of  proper  legislation  I  have  each  successive  year 
called  attention  in  my  reports  to  you,  as  well  as  by  direct  appeals  to 
Congress.  The  main  features  of  the  legislation  urged  by  this  depart- 
ment are  very  simple.  They  consist  in  two  propositions:  First,  that 
the  government  should  be  authorized  to  sell  timber  from  lands  princi- 
pally valuable  for  the  timber  growing  upon  them — ^that  is  to  say,  not 
agricultural  nor  mineral — at  reasonable,  perhaps  even  at  merely  nominal^ 
rates  to  supply  all  domestic  needs  and  all  the  wants  of  local  business 
enterprise,  as  well  as  of  commerce,  the  .latter  so  far  as  compatible  with* 
the  public  interest;  and,  secondly,  that  these  sales  of  timber  be  so  reg- . 
ulated  as  to  preserve  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  forests  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  from  waste  and  indiscriminat^e  destruction.  Such  a  policy  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  earned  out  without  great  cost,  with  a  simple  machinery, 
and  in  perfect  justice  to  the  wants  of  settlers  and  the  business  enter* ' 
prises  of  the  country.  It  is  virtually  the  policy  proposed  to  Congress 
by  the  Public  Lands  Commisson  in  the  report  and  the  bill  submitted  to  \ 
Congress  at  its  last  session. 

I  would  also  urge  once  more  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  the 
passage  of  a  law,  repeatedly  recommended  in  my  reports,  prescribing  a  ^ 
severe  penalty  for  the  willful,  negligent,  or  careless  setting  of  fires  upon 
public  timber-lands  of  the  United  States,  and  also  providing  for  the  re- " 
covery  of  damages  thereby  sustained.  The  extensive  as  well  as  wanton  • 
destruction  of  the  timber  upon  public  lands,  by  the  willful  or  neg- 
ligent and  careless  setting  of  fires  by  hunters  or  prospectors  or  tourists, 
is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  The  destruction  caused  in  this  way 
from  year  to  year  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  While  in  several,  if  not 
in  all  of  the  States,  such  acts  are  made  penal  offenses  by  statute,  no 
law  of  the  United  States  provides  specifically  for  their  punishment  when 
committed  upon  the  pubUc  lands.  If  forest-fires  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories  cannot  be  wholly  prevented  by  such  a  law,  the  punish- 
ment of  some  offenders  here  and  there  will  certainly  make  the  class  of 
X>ersons  most  liable  to  commit  such  offenses  more  careful,  and  thereby 
at  least  limit  the  extent  of  the  immense  damage  now  caused  by  negli- 
gence or  recklessness. 

The  question  of  the  preservation  of  forests  in  just  proportion  to  the 
area  of  the  country  is  engaging  the  attention  of  prudent  men  in  every 
civilized  nation.  By  competent  authorities  it  is  estimated  that  this  pro- 
portion  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  some  foreign  coun- 
tries the  injury  caused  by  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  improvidence  of 
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past  times  has  become  alrejuly  too  great  to  be  repaired,  aud  the  evil  oon- 
sequeuces  are  keenly  felt.  In  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  tim- 
ber is  enormous  aud  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  where'timber  is  taken  from  the  public  lands  without  restraint  the 
process  is  attended  with  the  most  reckless  waste.  No  attention  is  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  young  trees  or  of  anything  that  is  not  immedi- 
ately used.  .  What  is  looked  upon  as  everybody's  property  is  apt  to  b6 
in  nobody's  care.  Thus,  our  forests  are  disappeaiing  with  appalling 
rapidity,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  will  not  re- 
new themselves  when  once  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Hke  spend- 
thrifts,  we  are  living  not  upon  the  interest  but  upon  the  capital.  The 
consequences  can  easily  be  foreseen.  They  will  inevitably  be  disastrous, 
unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  soon  wakes  up  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger  and  puts  this  ruinous  business  upon  a  dififerent  foot- 
ing by  proper  legislation,  either  according  to  the  principles  advocated 
by  this  department  and  the  Public  Lands  Commission,  or  upon  others 
that  may  be  found  equally  effective.  The  action  of  the  government 
will  apply  only  to  the  public  lands ;  but  those  portions  of  the  country 
in  which  the  great  body  of  the  public  lands  is  situated  stands  most  in 
need  of  speedy  and  energetic  action.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to 
call  attention  to  this  subject  upon  every  proper  occasion,  and  that  duty 
has  been  performed.  All  further  responsibility  will  rest  with  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  voice  of 
warning  will  be  heeded  before  it  is  too  late.  • 

BUBEAU  OF  EAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Eailroad  Accounts,  herewith  presented, 
gives  the  operations  of  his  office  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 
under  the  law  relating  to  indebted  Pacific  railroad  companies  and  cer- 
tain land-grant  railroads. 

The  Auditor  and  railroad  engineer  made  two  inspections  of  railroad 
property — one  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1880,  the 
detailed  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  his  rei)ort  About  6,655  miles 
of  railroads,  coming  under  the  operations  of  the  bureau,  have  been 
inspected. 

The  Auditor  reports  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
railroad  property,  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific Companies,  The  largely  increased  earnings  of  the  companies  ha\  e 
enabled  them  to  maintain  and  improve  their  property  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  heretofore. 

Among  the  properties  included  in  the  inspections,  aside  from  tbe  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  were  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Atlanlic 
and  Pacific,  and  Northern  Pacific  Companies,  in  all  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  more  or  less  interested,  either  as  creditor  or  otherwise.  They 
are  all  making  increased  earnings,  although  rates  both  for  freight  and 
passengers  have  been  reduced,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  the  country 
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west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  fills  up  there  will  be  remunerative  business 
euough  for  each  one  of  them. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  rail- 
road engineer,  in  regard  to  the  important  subject  of  railroad  accidents 
and  their  prevention,  and  the  statistics  ^imished  relative  thereto. 

As  to  the  large  increase  of  business  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  the  Auditor  remarks  that  it  has  been  maiidy  on  the  railroads  of 
the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southwestern  States,  business  on  the  railroads 
of  the  New  England  and  Southern  States  not  having  materially  in- 
creased. A  comparative  statement  of  the  business  of  many  principal 
lines  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  also  submitted. 

The  passenger  traffic  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Eailroads  reached  its  maximum  in  1S75,  since  which  time  it 
has  greatly  decreased,  while  the  earnings  for  freight  have  continued  -to 
grow. 

The  business  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  and  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  Eailroads  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  an  annual  pay- 
ment can  be  made  hereafter  by  those  companies  on  account  of  "  5  per 
cent,  of  net  earnings,''  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  their  debt  due  the 
United  States. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  roads  included  in  the 
act  creating  the  bureau  have  neglected  to  furnish  the  reports  called  for; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  patents  for  lands  be  refused  to  such  companies 
as  do  not  comply  ^th  the  law. 

The  total  amount  of  the  "five  per  centum  of  net  earnings"  of  the 
subsidized  Pacific  Eailroads  to  December  31, 1879,  has  reached  the  sum 
of  $5,355,150.08,  being  an  increase  since  last  report  of  $638,884.85, 
while  the  debt  of  the  same  companies  for  bonds  issued  is  as  follows: 

Total  debt,  principal  and  interest,  to  June  30, 1880 ^ .  $112, 213, 373  30 

Total  credits,  transportation  and  money  iu  Treasury,  June  30, 1880. . .      15, 385, 261  13 


Balance  due  the  United  States 96,828,112  17 

The  Auditor  gives  detailed  statements  in  regard  to  the  sinking  funds 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Companies,  showing  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  investments;  and,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties 
attending  a  fair  and  equitable  investment  of  these  moneys,  suggests 
that  amounts  covered  into  the  sinking  funds  be  credited,  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent.  i)er  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  The  Auditor  also  calls 
attention  to  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  companies'  accounts  for 
transportation^  the  balance  of  unsettled  accounts  l>eing  so  large  as  to  be 
a  serious  loss  to  the  companies  in  the  matter  of  interest. 

Tlie  Auicitor  publishes  in  his  report  dei>artmental  circulars  affecting 
Pacific  and  other  railroads,  laws  of  the  United  States  affecting  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  and  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to 
the  same  subjects. 

Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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in  the  case  of  Tkama$  vs.  West  Jersqf  Railroad  Company j  any  unauthorized 
lease  entered  into  by  railroad  companies  must  be  canceled. 

Another  important  decision  is  that  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  No.  11471, 
in  the  case  of  The  Atchison^  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  Company  vs. 
Hie  United  States j  in  which  the  court  holds  that  5#  per  cent  of  its  gross 
earnings  is  a  fair  compensation  to  the  company  for  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  and  such  part  of  the  profits  upon  transportation  as  are 
earned  by  the  company  from  the  government. 

Particular  attention  is  called  td  the  circular  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment dated  November  29, 1879,  giving  notice  to  all  government  officers 
and  employes  that  no  money  payments  for  transportation  can  be  made  to 
Pacific  Bailroads  which  have  been  subsidized  with  bonds. 

On  January  26, 1880,  articles  of  consolidation  were  filed  in  this  dapart 
ment  in  accordance  with  law,  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Bail- 
way  and  Telegraph  Company  are  consolidated  under  the  name  of  "The 
Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company." 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  BAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  property  and  business  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  is 
reported  on  in  full,  and  has  been  found  in  good  condition,  with  business 
increasing.  Under  the  sinking-fund  act  of  May  7,  1878,  the  "  25  per 
cent,  of  net  earnings"  found  due  the  United  States  by  the  company - 
amounts  to  $1,532,916.12. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  furnishes  reports  from  which  the 
following  statements  are  derived : 

Length  of  line  sabddized  with  bonds 1,432^62 

Length  of  line  snbsidized  with  lands 1,783.17 

Leased  to  Central  Pacific , 5. 

Operated  by  Union  Pacific 1,809.84 

Stock  subscribed $50,762,300  00 

Stockissned 50,762,300  00 

Paryalne 100  00 

United  States  subsidy  bonds 33,539,512  00 

Other  funded  debt 82,434,357  62 

Total  stock  and  debt 166,736,169  62 

Floating  debt  and  interest  account  to  Juno  30, 1880,  on  subsidy  and 

other  bonds - $26,420,551  57 

Bonds  and  stock  of,  and  inyestments,  in  other  companies .  / 15, 338, 453  94 

Material  on  hand |l,a'i0,669  82 

Cash  on  hand 2,047,329  79 

Accounts  receivable 6,743,919  01 

10,641,918  62 

Co«tofroad  and  equipment  and  Mis.souri  River  bridge,  per  compa- 
•    ny'sbooks $150,522,642?*^ 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  Company  prior  to  consolidation,  for  seven  months  ending  January 
31,1880:  ^ 

Passenger $1,8G7,055  36 

Freight # 6,789,268  18 

Miscellaneous 624,237  78 

8,280,561  32 
Operating  expenses 3,048,029  14 

Net  earnings 5,232,532  18 

Since  the  consolidation  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  had 
earnings  to  June  30, 1880,  as  follows : 

Passenger $2,579,188  57 

Freight 5,644,933  73 

Miscellaneous 751,884  80 

Total  for  5  months 8,976,007  10 

Operating  expenses 4,312,500  15 

Net  earnings 4,663,506  95 

Interest  paid |3,390,595  36 

Dividends  paid 2,489,134  50 

Acres  of  land  unsold 15,933  007.28 

Under  the  act  of  May  7, 1878,  the  earnings  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1879,  have  been  as  follows : 

Ordinary  net  earnings t7,7r»8, 224  47 

Less  interest  on  first-moftgage  bonds 1,636,559  99 

Net  earnings  under  the  law 6, 131,664  48 

One-half  transportation,  applied  to  interest $574,844  01 

One-half  transportation,  appli Oil  to  sinking  fund 574,844  00 

Five  per  cent,  under  acts  of  l5G2  and  lf?(>4,  applied  to  interest 30G,  58^i  22 

Additional  payment  under  act  May  7,  1878,  for  sinking  fund 76, 644  89 

Total,  2o  ptT  cent:  of  net  earnings  to  December  31,  1879 1,532,916  12 

CENTRAL  TACIFIG  RAILROAB  CO^IPANY. 

The  property  of  this  road  is  referred  to  in  detail  by  the  railroad  engi- 
neer, and  is  iu  good  condition  and  well  maintained.  The  company  has 
opened  a  new  and  shorter  route  ffom  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Benicia,  over  which  the  bulk  of  the  overland  traffic  is  now  done.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  subsidized  road,  and  that  tlie  debt  due 
to  the  United  States  by  this  company  is  still  quite  large,  the  Auditor 
questions  whether  two  or  three  hours  quicker  transportation  of  the 
mails  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the  retention  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  compensation,  for  candying  the  mails,  to  be  applied  on  the^ 
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debt.  When  the  juuction  of  the  lines  of  this  company  from 
effecred  with  those  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Simta  F6  Ci 
Hew  Mexico,  the  diverted  traffic  will  doubtless  considerably  : 
amount  to  be  applied  on  the  debt  due  the  government  by  both 
and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 

The  company  is  making  many  important  improvements  in  1 
erty — new  car-shopa  and  other  buildings  at  Ogden ;  uew  pass 
freight  depots  at  Sacramento ;  extensive  renewals  in  the  snon 
and  a  costlypermanent  embankment  for  a  wharf  aod  tracks  at 
instead  of  the  present  pile  and  trestle  work. 

This  company  also  leases  and  operates  550  miles  of  the  Soi 
ciflc  Railroad. 

Under  the  sinking-fund  act  of  May  7, 187S,  the  "25  per  c 
earnings"  foond  due  the  United  States  by  this  company  to 
31, 1879,  amounted  to  $899,563.92. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  reports  furnisL 
company: 

The  nainb«r  of  mileB  nnbaidized  is. , . . 

The  number  of  miles  owned  is  .,,..,.,,. , 

Theaveragennmber  of  miles  operftt«d  doling  the  calenderyear  of  1H79  w; 

Locomotives  owned,  226;  leas^,  48;  total '. 

PaueiigeT  cars  owned,  261;  leased,  37;  total 

Baggage,  oiai!,  and  eiprMSCOTB  owned,  5C;  leased,  13;  total 

Freight  and  other  cars  owned,  5,311;  leased,  894;  total 

Stock  Hnbscribed fG; 

Par  T(^ne  of  shares 

Stock  issued ^ 

tncreose  of  stock  daring  the  jear 1 

Snbeidj  bonds  ontstanding ..     fZ 

Fnndoddebt a 

Floating  debt *     i 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  funded  debt 

Balance  of  interest  due  and  accnied  on  United  States  bonds 2( 

Total  debt 11 

Total  stock  and  debt *. {IT 

Cost  of  road  proper S13i 

Equipment...... .. I 

Kefti  estate I 

Total  cost  of  road  and  equipment,  &C' H' 

Cash,  materials,  and  sinking  fiinils j; 

Bonds  and  stocks ....... 

Uisoellaneous  investments 
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For  year  ending  June  30,  1880 : 

Passenger  earnings 15,235,573  62 

Freight  earnings 10,900,93Ji  47 

United  Stal^  mail 488,610  32 

Miscellaneous  earnings ^ 1,177,331  75 

Total 17,802,448  16 

Operating  expenses  and  rentals 11,618,830  55 

Ordinary  not  earnings... 6,183,617  61 

Interest  paid $3,781,^5  96 

i)ividends  paid $1,628,265  00 

Acres  of  land  unsold 10,996,865  46 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Since  the  Auditor's  last  report,  important  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  affairs  of  the  company  owning  this  road.  The  engineer  reports  its 
property  in  good  condition,  with  large  additions  to  the  equipment  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  road,  with  the  leased  lines  controlled  by  it,  is  now 
operated  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailway  Company. 

From  reports  made,  the  following  statements  are  derived : 

Miles  owned  and  subsidized 100 

Miles  leased ir>d 

Stock  issued $1,000,000  00 

Subsidy  bonds 1,600,000  00 

Funded  debt 2,225,218  14 

Floating  debt 569^030  45 

Interest  on  funded  and  floating  debt.... 5,221  87 

Interest  on  subsidy  bonds 1,207,259  66 

Total  debt 5,601,418  76 


• 


Stock  and  debt |6, 601, 418  76 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment.... 3,962,974  75 

Passenger  earnings  for  year  ending  June  30,  1880 |208,866  26 

Freigbt  earnings , 754,757  75  •    • 

Miscellaneous  earnings 54,260  38 

Total 1,107,884  39 

Operating  expenses 774,384  22 

Neteamings 333,500  17 

KANSAS  PACIFIC  EAILWAY. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  consolidated  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  January  26,1880.  This  report  is 
therefore  for  the  seven  months  ending  January  30, 1880 : 

Miles  operated ! 1,006.3 

Miles  owned... 778.5 

Miles  subsidized  with  lands 638.5 
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Ifiles  subsidized  with  bonds 394 

Nninber  of  locomotiyes 106 

Passenger  cars 54 

Baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars ^ 23 

Caboose  cars , 42 

Freight  and  other  cars 1,691 

Stock  subscribed....: $0,992,500  00 

Par  value  of  shares 50  00 

Stockissued 9,689,950  00 

Subsidy  bonds 6,303,000  00 

Funded  debt 24,373,825  12 

Floating  debt 1,961,197  62 

Interest  on  •funded  and  floating  debt 1,090,450  0^ 

Interest  on  subsidized  bonds 3,723,553  17 

Total  debt 37,452,025  91 

Stock  rfhd  debt $47,141,975  91 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment 34,359,540  66 

Passenger  earnings  for  seven  months  ending  January  30,  IHftO $690, 669  71 

Freight  earnings 2,300,625  01 

Miscellaneous  earnings 155,139  25 

Total 3,140  433  97 

Operating  expenses 1,841,571  38 

,  Net  earnings 1,304,862  59 

Intere|t  paid $27,175  89 

•  Acres  of  land  unsold 4,566,046  68 

SIOUX  CITY  AKD  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  reports  of  this  company  show  length  of  roa<l  operat^wl,  217.14 
miles;  road  owned,  107.42;  subsidized  line,  101.77  ;  number  of  locomo- 
tives, 13 ;  number  of  passenger  cars,  9 ;  number  of  baggage,  mail,  and 
express  cars,  C ;  number  of  freight  and  other  cars,  233.  Stock  sub- 
Bcribed,  $2,068,400;  stock  issued,  $2,068,400 ;  funded  debt,  $1,628,000; 
United  States  subsidy  bonds,  $1,628,320;  floating  debt,  $278,592.05; 
accrued  interest  on  funded  debt,  $51,165 ;  accrued  interest  on  United 
States  subsidy  bonds,  $1,171,199.87;  total  debt,  $4,757,276.92;  stock 
and  debt,  $6,825,676.92 ;  cost  of  road,  $5,355,551.28.  Passenger  earn- 
ings  for  year  ending  June  30, 1830,  $130,193.17 ;  freight  earnings,  $392,- 
513.73;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $21,136.58 ;  total  earnings,  $543,843.48; 
operating  expenses,  $421,232.03;  net  earnings,  $122,011.45;  interest 
paid,  $98,119.90. 

TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  company  reports :  Miles 
of  road  owned  and  operated,  483.86;  number  of  locomotives,  54;  pas- 

•Also  reported  iu  the  number  of  acres  reported  as  unsold,  belonging  to  tbe  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 


'  ^ 
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BCiiger  caiH, 32 ;  ba{f;;a};e,  iimil,  ami  express.  ]  1  ;  freight  aud  othei 
1,OCO.  Stock  issucO,  $3,053,500;  par  valne,  $100.  Funded 
$20,418,997.08;  flaiting  debt,  $398,021.43 ;  uupaid  interest,  82,12: 
■total  debt,  $22,940,339.11;  stock  and  debt,  $31,593,839.11.  C< 
road,  $28,925,340.90.  Passenger  ea'rninga,  $400,736.78;  freight 
iogB,  $2,075,993.44;  oiiscellaneouR  earnings,  $80,536.55;  total  ear 
$2,623,266.77;  operating  expenses,  $1,542,899.44;  not  earnings,  $: 
367.33;  interest  paid,  $662,520.  Lands  unsold  (granted  by  Sti 
Texas),  4,755,862  acres. 

»  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

From  reports  made  to  the  Auditor  the  following  figures  are  obti 
Miles  operated,  160.89 ;  miles  owned,  711.56;  leased  to  Central  F 
650.67 miles;  nnmberof  locomotives,  48 ;  passenger  cars,  77;  ba( 
mail,  and  express  cars,  14;  freight  and  other  cars,  1,150. 
subscribed,  $30,703,900;  stock  issued,  $36,703,900.  Funded 
$28,872,000;  floating  debt,  $554,815.07;  accrued  interest  on  f 
debt,  $219,450;  total  debt,  $29,426,815.07.  Stock  and  debt,  $6l 
165.07.  Cash,  material,  and  acconuts  due,  $703,872.11.  Cost  of 
$62,307,813.98;  cost  of  equipment,  $1,848,533.51 ;  total  cost  of  rat 
equipment,  $64,150,347.49.  Passenger  earnings,  $399,349.34;  f 
eamings,  $455,382,51;  miscellaneous  earnings  and  rent  of  road,  $: 
149.56;  total  earnings,  $2,534,881.41;  operating  expen-ses,  incl 
taxes  and  insurance,  $750,6a3.88 ;  net  eamings,  $1,778,107.53;  in 
paid,  $1,872,480.39.    Lands  unsold,  9,240,370  acres. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPATfT. 

The  entire  property  of  this  company  has  been  inspected  by  the 
Deer,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Adetailed  statement  of  hisobserv 
will  be  found  in  his  report 

The  company  is  constnicting  at  Saint  Paul  a  handsome  build 
be  used  as  general  operating  offices,  and  as  soon  as  the  reqnireme 
traffic  demand,  proposes  to  build  an  iron  bridge  across  the  Mi 
Biver  at  Bismarck. 

The  Auditor  calls  particular  attention  to  the  character  of  the  la 
this  company,  they  being  much  above  the  average  of  those  grant' 
other  Pat'iftc  railroad  companies. 

Under  the  present  management  the  general  condition  of  the  cot 
has  greatly  improved,  and  vigorous  measures  have  been  adopted  t< 
the  work  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  reports  furnished  by  thi 
gany: 

Average  number  of  miles  operated,  781 ;  miles  owned  fi-i7  ns  • 
authorized,  $100,lM)0,OO0;  common  stock  issued,  $49,000, 
stock  issued,  $43,412,045.12 ;  tolal  stock  issued,  $92,412,64 
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locomotives,  5S;  pjuwengci-cars,  25;  ImscafTO,  mail,  aiid  express,  12; 
Bipht  and  other  cais,  1,671.  Einideil  debt,  $3,881,834.41 ;  floating  debt, 
1,405,867.10 ;  tatal  debt,  $5,287,701.51 ;  stock  and  debt,  $97,700,340.03. 
>stof  road,  $95,697,159.04;  cost  of  equipment,  $1,243,531.05;  cost  of 
ad  and  equipment,  $97,920,120.57.  Passenger,  freight,  and  miscella- 
!ons  earnings,  $2,230,577.37;  operating  expenses,  $1,409,422.62;  net 
.miugs,  $821,154.75.    Acres  of  land  unsold,  39,406,016. 

IE  ATLANTIC  AND   PACIFIC    EAU.EOAD    COMPANY  AMD  SAINT  LOUIS 
Ajn)  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  fonner  company  has  been  revitalized,  and  has  begun  tie  constnic- 
>n  of  its  road  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Fifty  mUes  of  railroad  are  1^o^l]llet«d,  and  are  reported  ready  for  the 
:aminatioD  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
nited  States  for  that  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  original  road  is  now 
med  and  operated  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco- Railway 
impany.  The  proiwrty  of  ttiat  company  ia  in  fair  condition.  The  net 
jTiingsforthe  fiscal  yearendingJime30, 1880,  amounted  to$l,252,863.69, 
lainst  $575,734.77  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1879. 
The  company  reports  as  follows : 

Sumber  of  locomotives,  49 ;  number  of  passenger  cars,  10;  baggage, 
ail,  and  express  cars,  19 ;  freight  and  other  cars,  2,135.  Stock  issued, 
!3,803,402;  funded  debt,  $16,771,286.96;  floating  debt,  $542,950.27; 
ipaid  interest,  $220,513.50 ;  total  debt,  $17,534,750.73;  stock  and  debt, 
11,338,212.73.  Cost  of  road  and  franchises,  $36,143,950.32.  Net  earn- 
gs,  $1,252,863.09;  interest  paid,  $054,239,23.  Acres  of  land  unsold, 
1,244,803. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFOENIA  BAILEOAD, 

From  reports  made  by  this  company  the  followJTig  fifiures  are  given: 
Mninber  of  miles  0]»enitcd,  197.36;  uumbgr  of  locomotives,  14  j  pas- 
nger  cars,  9;  baggage,  mail,  and  espre.ss,  6;  freight  and  other  cars, 
>6.  Par  vaUie  of  shares,  $100;  stock  issued,  $20,000,000;  funded 
■bt,  $10,950,000;  floating  debt,  $918,602.52 ;  total  debt,  $11,808,602.52; 
tal  stock  and  debt,  S31,808,602..52 ;  cost  of  road.  $4,873,369.96;  cost  of, 
[uipnient,S590,431.80;  cttstofro.id  and  equipment,  $5,463,804.76.  Pa-s- 
«g<'r  earnings.  6102,183.75;  freight  earnings,  $247,009.63;  miecella- 
•oufl  earning!*,  SG6,4;J9.06;  totid  earnings,  $505,632.44;  operatingel- 
mses,  including  taxes,  $383,579.16;  net  earnings,  $122,053.28. 

WESTERN  OREGON  EAILEOAD. 

This  company  fixmishes  the  following  rei>ort: 

Miles  operated,  49.70 ;  numbej'  of  locomotives,  7 ;  passenger  cars,  4 ; 
iggage, mail, and cxprcAf  ears,  2;  freiglitandotherears,  171.  Parvalue 
shares,  $100.  Slock  issued,  $10,001,000;  funded  debt,  $4,095,000; 
>ating  debt,  $16,088.16;  total  debt,   $4,711,088.16;  total  stock  and 
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debt,  »14,712,088.1C.  Cost  of  road,  $1,203,866.42.  Passeuger 
ings,  $34,895.20;  freigbt  earnings,  $72,822.86;  miscellaneous  can 
$5,410.49;  total  earnings,  $113,128.01;  operating  expenses,  iiieli 
taxes,  $U4,QS4.80. 

THE  HISSOnBI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  BATLWAT. 

The  properties  of  tliis  road  have  been  inspected  and  found  in 
coadition. 

The  business  of  tbe  company  is  in  a  flouiishing  condition  and 
creasing  rapidly.  The  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal 
ending  Jnne  30, 18S0,  amoanted  to  $2,153,324.40,  being  an  incre; 
nearly  50  per  cent,  over  the  coixesiTOnding  iieriod  for  1879,  when 
amonQt«d  to  $1,129,365.97. 

THE  ATCHiaON,  TOPEKA  AOT>  SANTA  Vt  EAILROAD. 

This  road  waa  examined  in  May,  but  owingto  lack  of  facilities  aff 
the  inspection  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  business  of  the  company  is  in  a  prosporoos  condition^  tli 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S0,  amountii 
$1,588,806.06,  against  the  sum  of  $931,786.40  for  the  correspo 
period  of  1879. 

APPBMDEE,  TABI/ES,  &C. 

The  Auditor's  report  ia  accompanied  by  an  appendix  and  tables 
tainiug  statements  and  compilations  of  fiicts  relating  to  the  I'acif 
land-grant  railroa^l  companies,  the  laws  affecting  them,  statcme 
their  afiairs,  their  receipts,  expenditures,  and  operations,  the  ace 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  railroad  companie 
condition  of  the  respective  land  grants,  t^nd  other  matters  of  inter 
railroad  companies. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Auditor  as  to  future  legislative  i 
nienta  in  regard  to  subsidized  and  land-grant  railroads  are  respec 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SUEVET. 

The  first  annual  report  of  thi 
Burvey,  which  I  have  the  bonoi 
interest  that  an  nbridgment  of 
it  an  injustice.  The  various  g 
exploring  exi>editions,  whicli  to 
work  without  unity  of  aim  ai 
plan  of  ita  own  and  not  unfreqi 
other,  were  at  last  merged  iu  ai 
Mai-ch  3, 1879.  For  the  first  l 
tiou  of  the  ])ublic  domain  hsu 
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^e  and  a  systematic  luLsis.  The  re^iort  sets  Ibrtli  that  in  order  t 
Foid  jKtsaihle  conflicbs  of  jurisdictiou,  the  piirjioae  for  whieh  the  ge< 
>gical  survey  was  organized  uuder  the  law  creating  it,  namely,  th 
assification  of  public  lands,  aud,  secondly,  the  examinatiou  of  th 
Bological  strncture  and  the  mineral  resonrces  of  the  public  domain,  wer 
t  coustmed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  businesa  of  the  General  Lau 
ifllce,  and  not  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  ofQce  over  the  who! 
rea  of  the  United  States,  but  t*  confine  tliem  to  the  so-called  puhli 
bod  States  and  Territories. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  pubhc  lands  the  rejKirt  says 
The  PabUc  Lands  Commission,  created  by  Congress  in  the  same  la' 
hich  organized  the  geological  survey,  carefully  exfunined  into  th 
aeetion  of  classification  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  In  th 
eliberate  opiniou  of  that  body  it  has  beeu  adjudged  Impracticable  fc 
le  Geological  Survey  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Interior  DepartmeE 

>  execute  a  classification  in  advance  of  sale  without  seriously  i^ipedin 
le  rapid  settlement  of  the  unoccnpied  lands.  I  have  therefore  coi 
Inded  that  the  iutentiou  of  Congress  was  to  begin  a  rigid  scientlG 
lassiflcation  of  the  lands  of  the  national  domain,  not  for  poiposes  < 
iding  the  machinery  of  the  General  Land  OfQco  by  furnishing  a  bas: 
f  sale,  but  for  the  general  information  of  the  people  of  the  country,  on 

>  produce  a  series  of  maps  which  should  show  those  features  upc 
hich  intelligent  agriculturalists,  miners,  engineers,  and  timberme 
dght  hereafter  base  their  operations,  and  which  would  obviously  be « 
16  highest  v^ue  for  all  studente  of  the  political  economy  and  resourct 
r  the  United  States.  Studies  of  this  sort  entirely  aside  from  the  admu 
^ration  of  the  land  office  can  be  made  of  the  highest  practical  valm 
ad  to  this  end  a  careful  beginning  has  been  made."  ' 

As  to  the  operations  of  the  Geological  Survey  proper,  the  practice  fo 
lerly  followed  of  starting  out  catppaiga  parties  for  the  West  in  thespriuj 

>  return  in  the  late  autumn  to  Washington,  has  been  abandoned.  Tl 
•ireotor  of  the  Geological  Snrvey  divided  the  region  west  of  the  one  ho] 
red  and  first  meridian  into  four  large  geological  districts,  with  fixed heai 
uarters.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  that  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
[ubracing  within  its  boundaries  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  an 
[ontana,  and  a  small  part  of  Dakota^  an  area  inclosing  the  whole  of  tl 
reat  Bocky  Mountain  chaui.  He  placed  at  the  head  of  that  divisioi 
9  geologist  in  charge,  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  with  his  main  office  at  Dei 
cr,  Col.  The  second  division  is  that  of  the  Colorado,  embracing  tl 
jmarkable  plateau  and  cailon  country  which  lies  between  the  Bock 
[onntains  and  the  Great  Basin.  At  the  bead  of  this  division  ho^lacei 
9  geologist  in  charge,  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  United  States  Ordnani 
iorpS)  with  hea<l(tuartera  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  third  division  is  thi 
f  the  Great  Basin,  the  tract  of  country  bounilcd  on  the  cast  by  the  Bock 
[oumtains  and  the  Colorado  {tlateau,  and  on  the  west  by  the  country  i 
lie  Sierra  Keviwla,  Cascade,  and  Pacific  Coast  ranges,  which  lie  betwec 
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aod  the  Fiuiilic  Ocean — a  vouiitvy  of  tlio  biglieat  importance  ft 
)niiclaiit  silver  districts.  To  this  district  was  assigned  G.  K.  G 
I  geologist  in  f;h»rge,  whose  lieiulquiirtem  were,  for  convenience 
:S8,  also  placed  at  Suit  Lake  City.  The  fourth  di\-i8ion  is  that 
acifio,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  Washington  Territory,  that  ] 
regon  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  alt  of  CaL 
[cept  the  desert  repion  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  bc 
le  38th  parallel.  Mr.  Arnold  HaRue,  as  (jcologist  in  charge,  1 
iadquartcrs  at  San  Francisco.  The  director  states  that  "  as  s 
lework  ui»on  the  canons  and  iilateaus  of  Colorado  is  done,  it 
nded  to  discontinue  that  division  and  to  divide  it  on  the  line 
Dlorado  River  between  the  dirisiona  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  an 
'  the  Great  Basin. 

The  corps  of  the  geological  siu^'ey,  as  now  organized,  is  d 
to  two  cl^,Kses :  First,  members  of  the  regular  and  i>ernianeQt 
ho  are  nominated  by  the  director  and  appointed  by  the  Sec 
■  the  Interior,  their  appointments  being  made  out  and  oaths  o( 
;iDg  tilled  in  the  appointment  office,  Dei>artmcnt  of  llie  lui 
eond,  temporary  appointineuts,  which  the  director  is  authorL 
ake  and  to  revoke.  Api>oiutment.3  to  positions  requiring  sci 
lowledge  and  praetical  experience  are  made  only  after  a  seven 
ay  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ajiplicant.  Applicants  for  a; 
ent  under  the  division  of  general  geology  are  required  to  f 
'oper  evidenoe  of  a  good  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  pi 
lemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  Such  evidence  will  com 
tgrees  of  anivi'jrsities,  or  the  testimony  of  experts  in  the  rei 
"anches,  or  the  result  of  a  written  examination.  Applicants  f 
tiutfbent  under  the  division  of  mining  gfology  must  furnish  e 
Dt  evideoee  of  a  working  knowledge  of  mathematics,  mechaiuct 
g  geology,  chemi.^try,  metallurgy,  and  the  mineralogy  of  economi 
al  products.  The  corps  consists  of  the  director,  eight  geologiHt 
isistant  geologists,  one  chief  topographer,  four  topographers,  t 
ittaut  topographers,  one  chemist,  one  photographer,  one  chief  di 
g  clerk,  one  disbursing  clerk,  tliree  clerks,  two  messengers,  an 
atchmen.  The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
m  $100,000,  and  the  amount  expended  from  this  appropriation  i 
;eal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  $70,376.57,  and  the  amount  rt 
g  unexpended  June  30, 18S0,  hut  required  to  meet  outstanding 
ea,  $20,024.43.  ' 

Tbere  are  among  the  members  of  the  geajogical  survey  men  of 
)hed  and  recognized  eminence  in  their  piifession.  With  the  ap] 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  geoIogieaJ  survey  was  entrusi 
e  sai)erint«ndeQt  of  the  census  with  the  collection  of  statistics 
ecious  metals,  iron, coal,  petroleum,  copi)er,  lend,  quicksilver,  ati( 
r  thecensus.  In  onler  to  confonu  to  the  requiimenta  of  laws  g 
g  tlie  census  and  the  survey,  the  geological  director  and  several 
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K.  Gilbert,  geologist  iu  charge.  "The  Dinocerata,  a  inoDOf 
extiiict  order  of  ungulates,"  by  Prof.  O.  C  Marsh,  palteoutolt 
act  of  March  3, 1879,  providiBg  for  the  organization  of  the 
1  Survey  contaius  the  following  clause :  '.'  For  the  expenses  ( 
'ical  Survey  and  the  classification  of  the  public  lauds  an( 
ig  geological  structure,  mineral  resources,  and  protlucts  o 
i(U  domain,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secrets 
terior,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars."  Careful  not  to  exten 
^cal  Sur\'ey  beyond  these  limits  which  Congress  may  hav 
1  to  impose  niWQ  its  operations,  the  term  "national  domain" 
ive  mentioned,  construed  to  apply  only  to  the  public  land  S 
erritories,  although  geological  investigations  in  the  States  v 
ger  contain  i)ubUc  lauds  are  equally  interesting  and  imports 
ay  as  well  as  science.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  mei 
term  "national  domain"  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the£ 
n'esentatives  caused  to  be  offered  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta 
tion  No.  llfi  extending  the  field  of  the  Geological  Survey  ove 
of  the  United  States.  That  resolution  was  promptly  pass 
ouse,  but  is  still  pending  in  t^e  8enat«.  Kot  feeling  warn 
icipating  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  practical  operations  ou 
I  public  land  States  and  Territories,  but  desirous  of  preparin 
rork  if  Congress  should  grant  authority  for  it,  the  Director  c 
gical  Survey  has  laid  down  in  his  report  his  plan  of  dividing 
f  the  Uuited  States  east  of  the  102d  mmdian  into  divisio 
the  work  might  severally  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  Oi 
would  embrace  Maryland,  Delaware,  PeDnsylvania,  New  Je 
ifork,  and  the  Kew  England  S^tee ;  the  other  West  Virginia 
Korth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennc 
Centucky — the  two  together  the  great  Appalachian  syste 
bains  extending  from  New  Brunswick  to  Alabama.  The  great 
i  Mississippi  is  also  divided  into  two  grand  divisions :  first  tl 
of  the  North  Mississippi,  bounded  west  of  the  Mississippi  an 
by  a  line  including  Missouri  and  Kansas  to  the  intersection  c 
larallel  with  the  I02d  meridian.  East  of  the  Mississippi  Bive 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  northern  and  southern  dist 
;g  leave  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  Congress  to  the  reu 
by  the  Director  on  the  important  benefits  which  the  extension  ( 
gical  Survey  over  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States  woulti 
on  the  industrial  interests  of  the  American  people.  He  sets 
a  the  realm  of  mineral  productions  the  only  efforts  made  to  ac 
ffiitive  knowledge  have  been  the  highly  ose^l  but  feebly  end 
of  the  late  mining  commissioners,  whose  investigations  wer 
to  end  for  lack  of  appropriations ;  that  to-day  no  one  knows, 
ightest  approach  to  accuracy,  the  status  of  the  mining  indi 
technically,  as  regards  the  progress  and  development  maid 
ids,  or  statistically,  as  regards  the  sources,  amounts,  and  valu 
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that  conuideriug  tUe  extent  of  coantry  ovei 
leir  ^fonilerful  variety,  aud  yet  uumea«urc( 
>e  apiiareiit  that  no  private  individual  oi 
hat  long  since  ought  to  hare  been  done 
;hly  practical  iuvestigation  aud  expositioi 
at  even  the  results  of  as80ciii,t«tl  efibrte,  ai 
1  and  Steel  ABSOciation,"  however  valuable 
tary  and  imperfect,  and  that  "  the  Federa 
asfnlly  prosecute  the  noble  work  of  iovesti 
the  natural  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
d  metallnrgy,  and  the  industrial  statistici 
B  subject  of  iron  as  an  example,  he  shows  bj 
'  "hopeless  it  is  to  look  to  any  other  soarci 
his  service."  With  regard  to  the  questioi 
any  constitutional  power  to  extend  such  in 
States,  it  is  urged  that  "&om  every  analog] 
has  clearly  assamed  to  poaseea  the  requisite 
investigate  agricultural  industry  and  main 
)  that  branch  of  inquiry,  it  can  investigate 
mako  a  coast  and  geodetic  survey  over  thi 
oake  a  geological  survey."  The  cost  of  oar. 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  States  ii 
the  same  sum  which  is  aonually  expended 
in'cy.  The  importance  of  the  resulta  of  th( 
of  such  information  as  the  geological  survej 
1)6  overestimated.  Being  now  so  fortunate 
tbe  govenuuent  a  cori>s  of  scientific  men  oi 
uudertako  this  important  work,  uuder  a  di 
give  Bystoin  of  action  aud  harmony  of  pur 
ere  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Americaii 
)ve  au  expenditure  small  In  proportiou  tc 
lected.  I  therefore  earnestly  commend  the 
f  the  Geological  Surrey  to  tbe  cousideratioi 

PENSIONS. 

present  administration  tbe  organization  ol 
lergone  some  important  changes.  Bettei 
volving  more  care  iu  the  examination  ol 
item  of  files  aud  records,  have  been  adopted, 
as  tbe  consolidation  of  pension  agencies, 
nder  the  Executive  order  of  May  7  of  thai 

ill  existence  were  reduced  to  18,  and  nen 
change  were  created.  The  advisability  ol 
)ned  at  the  time,H)ut  actual  experience  ha^ 

payments,  an  improved  system  of  account 
B  in  disbursements,  a  more  efiective  super 
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nsion  by  the  Pension  Office,  fpvater  conveDience  in  bandlJDg  re 
and  accounts,  and  the  annual  saving  of  $142,000  on  salary  account 
are  among  the  substantial  results  of  the  consolidation. 

The  total  nnmber  of  claims  settled  during  the  four  yeani  prec< 
June  30, 1880,  vaa  74,170,  an  increase  of  26,536  over  the  previous 
^ears.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1876,  the  numtter  of  pensioners  borne 
the  rolls  was  239,137,  and  the  payment*  for  the  year  which  then  c 
amounted  to  $28,351 ,599.60.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1830,  the  nambe: 
350,802  and  the  payments  $57,340,540.14.  The  large  increase,  as  s 
between  the  two  periods,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  payments  ( 
last  year  include  the  arrears  of  pension  allowed  under  act  of  Mai 
1879. 

The  Oommisaioner  estimates  that  upwards  of  $50,000,000  will  1 
C|uired  to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  current  year,  and  that  a  lUce  an 
(rill  be  needed  for  the  year  following. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  sc 
san  be  understood  by  tlie  presentation  of  these  figures,  and  it  nee> 
irgument  to  prove  that  the  adoption  of  the  very  best  attainable  sj 
af  adjudication  is  a  necessity. 

Wliile  the  sacred  obligations  represented  by  these  enormous  sa 
noney  should  be  promptly  paid,  and  every  honest  pensioner  receii 
}r  her  dues  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  greatest  pi;^ 
ihonld  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  prevent  tli 
nission  or  payment  of  fraudulent  olaims.    The  present  system  of 
lieation,  based  almost  wholly  upon  ex  parte  testimony,  is  admit 
lefective.    Perjured  witnesses  appear  as  well  on  paper  as  honest 
uid  where  no  official  record  corroborates  the  evidence  given,  deoe 
s  not  only  easy^  bat  the  temptation  to  practice  it  very  strong.    A  cb 
}f  method  in  this  direction  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential  U 
rent  tcaad.    It  ia  not  necessary  to  wait  until  a  perfect  system  ii 
sented  before  anthorizing  a  departure  fh>m  the  present  one.    The 
proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  recommuided  by  h 
lis  annual  reports  since  1876  looks  to  the  correction  of  existitt^ 
[t  is  not  claimed  as  perfect;  it  may  have  faults  which  only  a  pra< 
»st  can  determine,  but  the  importance  of  the  work  it  proposes  t 
md  the  large  Interests  which  depend  upon  th 
ihoald  commend  it  to  the  earnest  consideratio 
'or  it  a  £air  trial.    I  am  convinced  that  it  is  n 
;nt  system,  and  that  any  £iults  which  actual  t 
n  it  could  be  easily  corrected,  either  by  additi 
aercise  of  administrative  discretion. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  contains  an 
md  figures.  On  the  30th  of  June  last  the 
133,212  Army  invalids;  ;?8,773  Army  widoT 
i.060  Navy  invalids;  1,870  Navy  widows,  mi 
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rraagemeut  of  the  lllea  to  correspoud,  has  bceu  of  great  adranta. 
lie  service. 

The  reijort  refers  to  the  subject  of  Indian  iKtnisioiis,  ou  aecouDt  of 
X  iu  thi'ce  regiments  of  Indian  home  guards,  raised  in  the  Indian 
itory.  In  IST'J  the  CommissioDcr  detailed  two  special  ageuts  to 
lie  Territory  and  investigate  the  claims  upon  their  merits.  Th 
estigatiou  was  successful  and  the  claimants  are  about  to  be  paid 
ues ;  11  large  sum  of  accrued  pension  is  due  in  each  case,  which,  u 
[le  law,  must  be  paid  by  check  issued  by  the  jiension  agent.  Ttie 
lissioner  says  that  there  are  no  banks  or  other  financial  institutioi 
ho  Territory  upon  which  the  pensioners  can  depend  to  exchange 
easonablo  rate  current  money  for  their  i)ension  checks,  and  the  pen 
rs  are  in  danger  of  being  overreached  and  defrauded  of  their  pen 
y  unscrupulous  speculators  and  adventurers,  who  inftat  tho  Indiat 
order  settlemeuts,  uuless  some  precaution  shall  be  taken  for  theii 
ection,  and  he  recommends  legislation  to  authorize  the  accrued  pei 
0  be  paid  in  installments  not  to  exceed  J200  each,  as  a  measure  oJ 
ection. 

There  are  about  2,450  i>en6ioncr3  residing  at  the  various  branches  i 
lOmes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  whose  pensions  annually  au 
o  about  $300,000,  which  have  been  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  I 
,nd  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  managers,  who  claim  tha' 
ourse  is  justified  by  the  law  and  necessary  iu  order  to  secure  p 
iiscipUne  and  good  order  among  the  inmat«s.  The  Commissionci 
ipinioD  that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  these  pen 
u  this  manner,  and  requests  that  the  subject  be  brought  to  the  i 
iou  of  Congi-esa,  so  that  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen 
tud  managers  of  the  home  in  relation  to  these  pensions  be  more  cl 
leaned. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  pensions  to  the  wive 
ihildren  of  insane  or  imprisoned  invalid  pensioners  is  i-ecommende 

The  report  also  recommends  legislation  to  authorize  the  pensi( 
uinor  children  to  be  commenced  at  tho  date  of  the  last  payment  t 
vidow  of  the  soldier  in  cases  where  she  has  remarried  and  conceale 
'oAit,  and  continued  lo  draw  the  pension. 

It  also  recommends  legislation  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  tli 
nore  equitably  of  claims  for  increase  of  pension  than  can  now  be 
mder  the  law,  and  providing  for  the  review  of  unjust  rates  of  pe 
irhich  have  been  established  under  a  mistake. 

The  reiK)rt  next  deals  with  the  subject  of  attorneys'  fees.  It 
itteution  to  the  fact  that  sine*  the  act  of  June  20,  1878,  there  is  i 
prhetber  tho  penal  provisions  of  section  4785,  Ee\'ised  Statutes,  c 
mforced  against  attorneys,  and  recommends  an  amendment  to  di 
>f  the  doubtful  construction. 

It  also  recommends  legislation  to  protect  the  department  and  ( 
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i,  who  contiiuie  to  solicit  aud  receive 
longer  recognized. 

be  offloe  in  the  iuTestigation  of  frauds, 
le  expenses  of  the  year  were  $2G,46G.19; 
the  goverament  by  the  investigation 

iuion  that  the  great  number  of  fraud.1 
13  considered  that  their  diseovery^by 
bargeable  to  accident,  or  to  voluntarj' 
vidence  that  but  a  small  percentage  of 
liscovered. 

on  that  the  compeusation  of  pension 
ends  a  revision  of  the  law  fixing  their 
J  extODdiiig  to  them  the  right  to  nae  tlie 
fficial  correspondence.  He  also  recom- 
■  twenty  cent.'^  be  paid  them  for  their 

mendation  for  an  increase  in  the  nnm- 
1,  2,  3,  and  1,  and  also  for  an  increase 
sion,  ap^ieal  clerk,  chief  clerk,  deputy 


r  of  Patents  shows  an  increase  in  the 
inding  June  30, 1880.  over  tliat  of  the 

r  patents  was  20,990,  being  1,690  more 

nber  of  applications  for  design  patents 

ts  598;  number  of  caveats  filed  3,680; 

tration  of  trade  marks  732 ;  number  of 

ibels  479 ;  number  of  disclaimers  filed 

rita  781. 

icluding  reissues  and  designs,  13,649, 

>us  year.     Tlie  number  of  tra<le-marks 

ired  307 }  patents  withheld  for  non-pay- 

3f  patents  expired  3,3&1. 

cere  $730,547.12,  being  $27,400.33  more 

were  $538,920.43 ;  the  expenditures  for 
ire  «548,651.37,  85,000  of  this  being  for 
fire  and  not  chargeable  to  the  current 

;he  oflice  were  $9,725.04:  less  tlmn  tlic 
lin  in  excess  of  receipts  over  ex])endi- 
;xcess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  ia 
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Tlie  Commiasioner  makes  several  rccommeudatlODS  Vorthy  of  s; 
atteiitioii.  He  culls  special  attention  to  tlie  iiiarteqiiacy  of  tlie  i 
l)roviilc(l  for  tlio  use  of  the  office.  He  also  calls  atteatiou  to  tlie 
iieed  of  a  system  of  digests  of  inventions.  To  carry  out  this  st 
tioii  would  require  Hi)eciitl  »p]tropriation  or  au  iucrense  in  the  wc 
force  of  tlio  oUice,  iu  order  tiiat  a  portion  thereof  might  be  detail 
that  purpose. 

The  interests  of  the  service,  in  his  judgment,  demand  an  addi 
force  of  clerks  and  examiners,  and  in  submitting  his  estimates  fi 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 1882,  he  reconimeuds  an  increase  of  one 
cijial  examiner,  thi'ce  first  assistant  examiners,  three  second  assis 
and  three  third  assistants  beyond  what  was  provided  for  in  the  t 
priaflon  bijl  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  For  the  purpose  of  a ' 
organization  of  the  oRice  he,  in  the  same  connection,  recommend 
there  be  created  three  chiefs  of  divisions  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  eacl 
shall  take  the  place  of  an  equal  number  of  fourth-class  clerks.  Hi 
lecommended  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks,  and  th; 
salaries  thereof  be  rea^^justed  to  correspond  with  the  cliaracter  of 
performed.  To  do  this  an  increase  of  about  $uO,OOU  iu  the  appr 
tjon  for  salaries  ia  required, 

EDTJCATIOy. 

The  Commissioner  reports  satisfactory  results  in  the  work  of  l 
leau.  During  the  year  87,304  documents,  circulars,  and  letters 
Bent  to  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad.  Dnring  the  same  ] 
19,654  were  received  by  the  oflfice. 

Tbe  office  library  contains  about  12,000  volumes  and  25,000  pamj 

Attention  is  called  to  the  marked  Improvement  in  the  meth( 
teaching,  especially  in  rural  schools,  and  the  gratifying  growth  ol 
lie  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  oar  public  schoi 
tem. 

Tbe  laudable  efforts  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education  a 
ticed,  and  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  colleges  of  agricultoi 
the  mechanic  arts  is  commented  u])on. 

The  Commissioner  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  passa 
Congress  of  some  act  of  financial  aid  which  should  be  distribu 
first  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  illiterate  persons  to  the  tota 
nlation,  and,  substantially,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  trustees  i 
Peabody  Fund. 

He  refers  to  the  interesting  information  received  respecting  the  i 
made  to  establish  schools  in  Alaska.  Tbe  Ensso-Greek  bishop 
word  of  hisdesire  to  cooperate,  if  any  plan  for  public  schools  be  at; 
by  the  government.  The  schools  at  Sitka  and  Wrangel,  especial 
girls'  boarding-school  at  the  latter  place,  report  good  progress 
children  are  managed  easily  and  learn  readily. 


:t  op  the  intehiob.         5S 

■s  ueoil  ouly  to  be  instnioted  '. 
le  useful  members  of  the  comm 
reserve  the  i>eace,  aud  aid  in  tl 
The  OommissioDer  states  tiij 
e  made  under  tbe  most  discou 
law  for  tbe  protection  of  life  < 
e  acbools.  He  appreciates  tl 
>n  of  any  local  government  £ 

believes  that  if  proper  laws  yren 
I  provide  for  their  temporary  e 
srintendent  of  instmction,  and 
'  should  constitute  a  council  ■ 
ccoantability. 

missioiior's  report  comprise  a 
r  school  reports  published  dorii 
s  collected  by  the  office  direct! 

learning  of  varions  grades  ai 

CfSUS. 

iepartment,  the  Tenth  Census  • 

3, 1879,  and  April  20, 1880,  hai 
prompt  and  exact  eQumeration  < 
'  vital,  social,  ^od  industrial  st 
D  with  the  ennmeration  of  inhal 
tained  through  the  special  agei 
put  in  operation  under  the  aboT 

not  a  little  unfavorable  critlcis: 
)rted  gains  of  population  in  ce 

what  was  anticipated  from  tl 
upation  in  the  regions  concemei 
brded  good  reasons  for  doubtir 
atigation  under  competent  agen 
horongh  re-enumeratlon  has  bet 
istion.  Thus  for  these  investig 
ameration  was  substantially  co 
omplaint  was  largely  due  to  d 
rtly  ftom  the  disturbed  state  i 
Y  tvom  the  insufficient  and  ina] 
ave  now  been  superseded  by  tl 
acts  of  Congress  of  the  presei 
th^  ennmeration  conducted  dn 
trough  and  exact  than  any  take 
t  no  reason  exists  for  distmstin 
'  the  Superintendent  concemjn 
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lie  census  of  Soutli  Carolina,  with  a  report  of  the  special  agent  a* 
ivestigate  the  extraordinary  gains  of  popnlatioa  iQ  that  State,  n 
mnd  among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report. 

The  Superintendent  of  Census  anticipates  being  able  to  make  s 
lete  report  of  tlie  operations  of  the  census,  so  far  as  the  ename: 
f  inhabitants  is  concerned,  during  the  coming  month  of  Dece 
lut  of  nearly  31,500  enumeration  districts  formed  for  the  purp 
Ilia  ceusuH,  complete  returns  have  been  received  from  all  bat  7 
istricts,  in  which  unavoidable  accidents,  such  as  the  losp  of  mal 
lie  mails,  'deaths  of  enumerators,  or  the  delinquency  of  individuj 
iftis,  ha^'e  thus  far  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work,  which, 
ver,  it  is  expected  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  the-con 
iie  next  few  days. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  expenditures  of  the  census  liavf 
ept  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1S79 
}  is  believed  that  a  HufScient  amount  remains  oat  of  the  sums  i 
riated  for  this  service  to  complete  the  compilation  and  tabulat 
he  nnmerous  clashes  of  statistics  collected. 

The  exigencies  of  the  service  since  the  first  of  May  have  reqai 
onsiderable  clerical  force  to  be  maintained  upon  work  at  night. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Superhitendent  that  the  compilation  and 
ation  of  the  several  classes  of  statistics  should  be  pushed  forwan 
lie  utmost  expedition. 

While  the  census  will  always  remain  of  value  forparpoaes  of  co 
(on  with  preceding  periods,  its  first  and  greatest  service  is  its  in 
te  use  not  only  for  determining  tlie  distribution  of  iwlitical  } 
ccording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  for  din 
<tat«  and  national  legislation,  and  for  guiding  individual  and 
ffort  for  the  promotion  of  public  interests,  and  for  the  ameliorat 
lie  condition  of  the  crimmal,  afflicted,  and  dependent  classes. 

Every  year  and  every  month,  therefore,  which  can  be  saved  i 
ompilation  and  pubUcation  of  the  census  statistics  adds  espccia 
lieir  ralne. 

The  authority  conferred  by  the  eighteenth  section  for  the  ap 
lent  of  special  agents  to  collect  the  maniilacturing  statistics  of 
nd  considerable  towns  has  been  made  use  of  by  this  office  to  the  < 
f  appointing  such  agents  in  2TC  cities  and  towns,  the  total  nam 
iicli  agents  appointed  being  3Co.  From  260  of  these  cities  and  i 
ill  returns  have  been  already  received,  and  an  examination  c 
±edales  shows  that  the  value  of  the  manufaoturing  statistics 
resent  census  has  been  vastly  enhanced  by  the  system  thus  adop 

In  the  remaining  sixteen,  embracing  the  largest  cities  of  tlie  coi 
rom  which  returns,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  establishme 
e  canvassed,  are  not  yet  fnllf  due,  the  work  is,  according  to  full  at 
uent  advices  received,  progressing  in  the  most  satisfactory  mi 
l11  the  returns  withiu  this  department  of  the  census  will,  it  is  bet 
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ing  December,  wUcn  tlie  coinpilatio 
be  pusLcd  rapidly  forward, 
erators  for  their  services  liaa  been 
3n  which  was  consistent  with  justi( 

tain  that  eacli  part  of  the  enninem 
fore  lie  could  safely  be  paid,  and  it 
ch  statement  and  payment  of  acci 
I  havo  been  necessary  in  ca.so  of  n 
1  of  28,410  enumerators  Lave  alw 
g  a  total  expenditure  of  $l,820,02i 
6  accounts  of  1,242  have  been  eta 
JO  the  euumeratora  for  their  signati 

now  in  course  of  adjustment.  In 
ided,  owing  to  deficiencies  or  irregu 
i  of  supervisors  to  make  the  requ 
work  done,  or  to  the  necessity  of 
ineeted  with  the  enumeration.  I  1 
Hjut  month  will  see  all  the  ennmers 

only  in  cases  where  a  suspensio 
imistakably  connected  with  some  fi 
of  the  ennmerator  himself. 
lomit  of  the  Tenth  Census  to  Decen 


$53,000  00 

54,801  12 

*iffr,e< 

1,^0! 

of  the  manafactriiriiig 

»39,607  93 

3,8£i66 

43,41 


nlloction  of  indnstriiil 


...  (83,4:^1  83 

...  48,7TT  40 

...  r5,733  01 

...  l(i,R03Cfi 


..$288,703  64 
..  5,70Drv'i 
. .  2.-1, 042  09 
..  24,4G4  13 
..  63,310  33 
. ,  B,  750  43 
■     416,3. 

2,593,01 
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Ill  but  tlire«  cases  lias  it  beeu  found  necessary  to  use  tbe  anth' 
couferred  by  tlie  tweiity-tliird  section  of  tjie  act  of  Marcli  3, 1S7J 
tbe  I'eino^al  of  Biqiervisors and  tbe  appoiiitmeDt  of  tbeir  succesBors, 
in  neilber  of  tbe«e  eases  wfere  tbe  causes  reqiiiriug  removal  sucb  i 
reflect  upon  tbe  personal  or  ofQcial  integrity  of  tbo  supervisQr  so  renw 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  tbo  remarks  of  tbe  Superinten 
of  tbe  Census  on  tbe  necessity  of  promptness  in  tlie  publication  oi 
census  reports,  and  also  to  bis  rec«iumeiidation  as  to  tbeir  public 
by  si>ecial  contract.  It  appears  bigbly  desirable  tbat  tbis  subject  sL 
have  eai'ly  consideration  in  Congress. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  COMMISSIOJT. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission  bad  a  prolonge<l!iei 
immediately  after  tbe  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  perfected  plai 
carrying  to  completion  tbe  work  witb  whicb  it  is  cbarged.  As  di 
tbe  previous  year,  tbe  labor  was  divided  so  tbat  Professor  Riley 
charge  of  that  part  of  tbe  work  in  wbicb  tbe  cotton  planter  is  concei 
vhile  Doctor  Packard  and  Professor  Tbomas  bad  charge  of  tlie  wo 
the  West,  relating  t«  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  Professor  Thi 
made  an  exploration  of  those  parts  of  Dakota  and  British  America  v 
embrace  some  of  the  most  important  regions  in  the  permanent  bree< 
groiinds  of  tbe  locust.  Dr.  Packard  visited  Wyoming  and  Utah 
lecting  information  regarding  tbe  locust ;  and  his  assistant  tra^ 
over  two  months  in  diQ'erent  parts  of  Montana,  ascending  the  Te 
stone  River,  crossing  tbe  country  to  Bozeman  and  Helena,  and  re 
ing  through  Eastern  Idaho.  Other  agents  of  the  commission  colb 
locust  data  in  Utah.  All  tbis  region,  usually  affbrdtng  the  most  f 
able  hreeding-grounds  for  the  locust,  was  remarkably  free  from 
this  season,  so  that  the  commission  believe  tbat  there  is  little  likeli 
of  iiynry  from  locusts  in  the  West  in  1881. 

The  second  report  of  the  commission  is  now  just  ready  for  dist 
tion,  and  treats  very  fully  of  tbe  locust  problem,  especially  as  tt 
future  prospects  in  tbe  great  Northwest,  the  best  means  of  ave 
locust  injury  there,  and  preventing  migrations  therefrom  into  the 
tortile  States  to  tbe  east  and  south  ;  also  how  the  government  can 
aid  in  obtaining  beneficial  results. 

Professor  Biley,  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  has  condnctet 
investigation  of  the  cotton- worm,  and  the  results  of  his  work  will  di 
less  tend  to  lessen  the  destruction  of  tbo  cotton-plant. 

In  addition  to  the  second  report,  the  commission  baa  issued  I 
special  bulletins  during  the  year,  one  by  Professor  Riley,  on  the  co 
worm;  one  by  Professor  Thomas,  on  tbe  chinch-bug;  and  one  by  D 
Packard,  on  the  Hessian-fly.  They  are  illustrated  summaries  of  all 
is  known  of  these  injuriijus  insects,  and  have  been  in  such  demand 
Congressorderedextra  editions  of  the  two  first  mentioned,  and  all 
are  ezhatisted,  so  that  further  demands  cannot  be  supplied.     The 
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eport  of  the  coiniiii3»iou  is  bein;;  prepared,  nnd  also  a  Rpecial  and 
inal  memoir  ou  the  insects  of  tlie  cotton-plaut,  the  publication  of  wbleb 
commend  to  Congress. 

HOT  SPKISGS  RESEUVATION. 

Tbe  Hot  Springs  Reservation  is  located  in  Garland  County,  Arkansas, 
n  October,  1875,  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  tbat  the 
ttle  to  that  portion  of  tbe  lands  wbioh  had  been  in  disttnte  for  mon 
ban  fifty  yeai's  vested  in  tbe  Uiiitcil  States.  A  receiver  was  appointed 
y  the  coort,  and  the  rentals  collected  by  bim  and  co\'ere<l  into  th( 
Veagnry  amounted  to  (33,744.78, 

Under  tbe  act  of  March  3, 1877,  tbe  ofGcc  of  receiver  was  aboUsbed. 
nd  a  commission  was  appointed  to  lay  ont  tbe  lands  of  the  reservatioi 
ito  convenient  squares,  blocks,  lots,  avenues,  streets,  and  alleys ;  desig 
ate  tbe  tract,  including  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  which  was  to  bt 
eaerved  ftom  sale;  show  by  meteR  and  bounds,  on  a  properly  prepared 
lap,  the  parcels  or  tracts  of  land  claimed  by  reason  of  improvement  oi 
conpatloo ;  bear  any  and  all  proof  offered  by  claim  ants  and  occupantf 
nd  thd  United  States  in  respect  to  said  Iftnds  and  improvements;  and 
}  finally  determine  tbe  right  of  each  claimant  or  occupant  to  pnreliast 
tie  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  at  the  appraised  value  fixed  by  said 
ommissioners. 

The  oommJssioners  were  also  authorized  to  oondemn  and  r^ove  al 
nildings  or  obstructions  upon  the  reservation  when  necessary,  fix  tli( 
alue  of  tbe  property  condemned,  issue  certificates  therefor,  and  at  the 
onolosion  of  their  labors  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  tc 
lie  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  tbe  30th  of  March,  18T7,  tbe  President  appointed  as  members  o1 
lie  commission,  A.  H.  Cragin,  of  New  Hampshire;  John  Cobnrn,  of  la 
iaua;  and  M.  L.  Steams,  of  Florida.  They  were  reappointed  Decembei 
6, 1878,  for  one  year,  and  submitted  their  final  report  December  11. 
879. 

The  following  papers,  documents,  records,  maps,  and  plats  accom]ia 
Jed  tbe  report,  and  are  now  on  file  in  this  department: 

1st  All  of  tbe  petitions  filed  with  tbe  commission  for  the  ligbt  U 
mrcbase  laud,  and  for  condemned  buildings,  with  the  testimony  ofiereij 
ly  the  claimants  in  the  several  claims,  and  the  findings  of  tiie  com 

tie  proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  includes 

ngs  made  by  the  commission  in  the  several  claims 

he  petitions  or  claims  filed,  furnishing  a  referenct 

[umission  in  each  claim. 

rovided  by  law,  showing  tbe  name  of  each  claim 

parcel  of  land,  the  appraised  value  thereof,  am 

with  such  claim  upon  the  map. 

xwks,  containing  the  valuation  of  each  lot  a: 
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tract  of  laud  iu  tlie  reservation  remaiiiing  to  be  sold,  and  of  the 
proTcments  tliereoii. 

flth.  A  map  of  the  entire  reservation  of  fonr  sections,  as  provide 
law,  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  several  quarter  sections  in  the  r 
vation  showing,  the  alignment  of  the  streets  by  distances,  angles, 
curves,  the  dimensiotis  and  areas  of  lots,  the  position  of  moiium< 
and  otiier  details. 

7th.  Maps  in  sections,  showing  the  several  claims,  as  nearly  as  p 
ble,  as  originally  made  by  the  ctaimants. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  by  the  commlssioD  for  the  pi 
ence  right  to  purchase  was  C47,  covering  an  aggregate  area  of  6! 
acres. 

The  number  of  certifiates  issued  for  condemned  buildings  was 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $T4,C9C. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1877 
officers  of  the  Little  Bock  land  office  were  instructed  to  allow  the  1 
to  be  entered  by  those  in  whose  fevor  they  were  adjucated. 

The  thirty  days  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  instmc 
land  officers  were  extended  by  Congress  sixty  days  from  Jannar; 
1880. 

March  IG,  18$0,  the  local  officers  at  Little  Bock  were  notifled  to  ( 
into  efifect  the  instructions  previously  given. 

By  an^act  of  Congress,  approved  June  10, 1880,  the  valuation  ol 
awarded  lands  as  fixed  by  the  commission  was  reduced  to  forty  per 
of  the  original  appraisement. 

Tlie  certificates  i^ued  for  condemned  buildings,  with  on©  excep 
were  made  receivable  for  entries  and  pnrchasd  money  for  lands  in 
Springs  Beservation. 

Those  divisions  of  the  reservation  known  as  North  Mountain,  '^ 
Mountain,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  were  reserved  from  sale 
dedicated  to  public  use  as  parks  attached  to  the  permanent  leserva 

The  title  to  the  cemetery  lot  within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  t 
ferred  to  the  corporation  of  Hot  Springs  on  condition  tliat  the  bi 
now  buried  within  the  inclosure  should  be  decently  interred  in  a  e 
ble  burying-ground  elsewhere,  and  that  the  said  lot  should  be  usee 
ever  as  a  town  or  city  park. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  designate  six  lot 
schools,  and  one  lot  for  the  Baptist  Church  of  Hot  Springs,  the 
flee  of  the  latter  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Tlie  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  were  ceded  to  the  town  of  Hot  Spr 

The  lota  not  awarded  to  claimante,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
were  to  be  sold  at  pabUc  auction,  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  il 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  the  usual  notice,  at  a 
not  less  than  the  appraised  valuation,  and  all  moneys  receiveil  we 
be  held  as  a  special  fund  for  the  improvement  and  care  of  the  pe 
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oeat  resoratioi],  and  for  the  mainteuauce  of  free  batUs  for  the  invali 
poor  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  provisious  of  tbis  act  the  appraised  valuation  of  awarded 
lands  was  reduced  from  $224,819  to  $89,927.00,  areduction  of  $134,891.40. 

Tbe  appraised  raluatiou  of  the  unawardeil  lands  was  $105,499.  As 
the  niountaina  reserved  from  sale  by  tbe  act  of  June  16, 1880,  were  ap- 
praised at  $62,200,  tbo  available  aggregate  of  imawarded  lands  amounts 
to  $43,299.  The  total  valuation  of  awarded  and  uuawarded  lands,  ex- 
plosive of  themouutain  reservations,  is  $133,226.60.  As  certificates  for 
»Ddemned  buildings,  amoimtiug  to  $52,696,  are  receivable  as  money  for 
myment  of  these  lots,  tbe  caab  returns,  if  all  lots  are  sold  at  tbeir  pres* 
)nt  appraised  valuation,  will  be  $80,530.60. 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  Hot  Springs 
[Jommissioii  amounted  to  $82,000. 

The  dates  and  amounts  of  the  separate  appropriations  were  as  follows : 
Hay  26, 1877,  $27,500;  December  22,  1877,  $15,000;  March  10,  1879, 
Sl2,000  (deficiency);  March  10, 1879,  $27,500. 

The  amoont  of  money  received  from  tbe  rental  of  waters  during  tbe 
rear  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  $2,774.03;  expenditures  during  same 
wriod,  $2,550. 

The  flow  of  hot  water  having  been  found  insufficient  to  supply  the 
laily  demands  made  upon  it  during  the  few  hours  devoted  to  bathing, 
i  reservoir  has  recently  been  constructed  t«  store  sufiicient  water  to  ac- 
sommodate  all  the  bath-houses  now  in  operation  or  likely  to  be  estab- 
ished  for  aome  years  to  come.  It  is  a  substantial  structure,  built  of 
irick,  and  cost  $3,034.80. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIOJfAL  PARK. 

The  building  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  has  made  the  Yel- 
owstone  National  Park  more  accessible ;  and  it  may  be  asijumed  that 
he  number  of  visitors  would  now  rapidly  increase  if  the  park  itself 
rere  providfcd  with  facilities  of  travel.  The  original  intention  of  Con- 
;res8  in  reserving  that  interesting  region  from  sale  or  other  disposal 
ras  undoubtedly  that  it  should  become  a  popular  place  of  resort  by  the 
veople  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  wise  measure ;  but  a  i>ersoual 
QSpection  convincetl  nie  that  very  much  remains  to  be  done  to  give  that 
neasure  the  deairetl  efiect.  The  Yellowstone  Park  covers  an  area  of 
ver  3,000  square  miles.  Its  western  part  contains  the  largest  known 
:ey8em  in  the  world,  far  grander  than  those  of  Iceland, Califoruia,New 
Zealand,  and  Formosa ;  and  hot  springs  of  signal  beauty  and  remarkable 
liDeitil  properties.  It  is  in  this  respect  certainly  the  most  interesting 
egion  on  this  continent,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
be  medicinal  qualities  of  its  waters,  so  far  only  in  part  analyzed  and 
scertained,  may  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  restorative  resorts 
jr  the  atfiicted.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  mountain  scenery  of 
«cuUar  beautyruorth,  west,  and  south  of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  while  the 
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rotesqne  roctc  formfttions,  and  the  intense  coloring  of  the  grand  c 
rthe  Yellowstone  River,  present  a  spectacle  in  the  liighest  degree  g 
ad  unique.  So  far,  the  larger  part  of  the  park  has  remained  an  al 
nbrohen  \rildemesa.  A  wagon-road  has  been  constructed  &0111 
(ammotJ)  Hot  Springs,  near  tlie  northern  border,  to  the  geyser  ba 
distance  of  about  55  miles,  which,  however,  is  very  rough  and  in 
:ct  in  grading.  The  Shoshone  and  Yellowstone  Lakes,  the  magnit 
Jls  of  the  Yellowstone  rirer,  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  mi 
U8  and  valleys  are  accessible  only  by  trails  and  bridle-paths,  in 
'difficult  passage.  There  is  not  a  single  hotel  in  the  park  toacooi 
ite  travelers;  and  while  a  stage  line  has  been  established  to 
isitora  to  the  geyser  basins,  tliey  are  left  there  without  any  ftu 
cans  of  conveyance.  To  accomplish  the  object  tor  which  the  rew 
on  was  intended  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  road  con 
g  tho  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  with  the  geyser  basins  should  be  gn 
iproved;  that  wagon -roads  should  be  constructed  from  there  to 
■one  and  Yellowstone  Lakes ;  that  a  bridge  should  be  built  acrosi 
oUowstone  Biver  above  its  falls ;  and  that  a  further  system  of  wa 
lads  be  laid  out  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  south, 
id  north  of  Yellowstone  Lake.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
le  department  be  authorized  to  lebse  little  tracts  of  land  at  difft 
)ints  of  interest  to  private  persons  willing  to  erect  hotels,  under 
ignlations  as  may  be  devised  tor  the  protection  and  convenience  o 
iblic.  The  law  as  it  stands  authorizes  thia  department  to  cone 
ich  leases  for  ten  years;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  responsible 
ms  willing  to  erect  suitable  buildings  on  so  short  a  tenure.  < 
le  proposition  of  this  kind  has  reached  the  department.  I  wi 
:erefore,  recommend  that  the  department  be  authorized  to  makt 
ases  for  a  term  of  at  least  thirty  years,  upon  such  conditions  as,  ii 
scretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  interests  of  the  trav< 
iblic  may  require.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  territory  of  the 
ere  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise  to  private  persons,  private  ei 
ise  would  soon  furnish  fll  the  conveniences  necessary  without 
itlay  on  the  part  of  the  government;  but  it  is  also  probable  thai 
IT  SQch  circumstances  the  traveling  public  would  be  subjected  to 
id  extortions  of  so  annoying  and  burdensome  a  nature  that  the 
e  original  intention  of  Congress  would  be  virtually  defeated  and 
irk  become  a  place  of  resort  only  to  persons  of  large  means.  I  c 
therefore,  important,  if  the  intention  with  which  the  reservation 
iginallj  made  is  not  to  be  defeated,  tliat  the  government  retain 
3l  of  the  park ;  bnt  if  it  does,  it  is  also  the  plain  duty  of  the 
nment  to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  make  it  practi( 
cessible  to  the  people.  To  this  end  an  apiiroprintion  for  next  yei 
least  !i50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  system  of  roads 
idges  would  seem  advisable. 
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:  recommendations : 
iDpetent  persons  be  appointed  by  tin 
;  out  and  building  of  roads  and  bridges 
rovements,  and  to  make  tlie  necessarj 
stlierefor;  tlio  members  of  snclilwan: 
their  actual  expenses  allowed  whiU 
duties ;  tbat  this  boanl  be  anthorisec 

istodian  of  tbe  park,  at  a  Balary  of 

llvo  Ibrce  of  at  least  ten  members,  tt 
ction  and  aid,  to  protect  tbe  craters  a. 
springs  Irom  destruction  and  deface 
ns  mentioned  below, 
the  Interior  be  authorized  t«  invite  tlu 
a  proper  person  t«  observe  the  extra 
he  park,  to  analyze  its  waters,  oud  U 
compensation  therefor  to  be  fixed  bj 

structiOD  of  game  is  going  ou  in  tb* 
!iat  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  tiationa 
>  places  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  o 
lesirable  to  preserve  in  some  looalit] 
i  animals  of  that  region,  and  that  tbt 
very  suitable  place  for  that  purpose 
e  law  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  ttu 
government  of  the  park,  to  prohibit  th< 
altogether;  while  fishing,  except  witl 
.  Begulations  have  also  been  mad< 
D  the  pasture  lands  of  the  park.  Ai 
^gnlations  will  require  the  enactmeai 
their  violation,  a  draught  of  a  bill  U 
consideration  of  Congress. 

)JrPANIES. 

A  and  meters  shows  that  tbe  gas  com 
i  have  generally  during  the  year  fur 
ting  power  equal  to  the  requirements 

forth  the  results  of  experiments  madi 
lar  to  determine  the  quantity  of  Ugh; 
ning  the  same  amount  of  gas,  whicl 

iiw  should  be  so  modiQed  as  to  requin 
within  a  specified  time,  to  replace  al 
ot  been  inspected  with  meters  whicl 
sealed,  and,  also,  to  require  that  when 
la  of  meters  which  have  been  inspectec 
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re  removed  by  the  eoinpftiiy  to  which  they  belong,  such  meters 
gain  be  inspected  before  beiug  placed  in  service. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  law  does  not  specify  the  iierson  -whom 
shall  be  to  institute  proceediuga  to  recover  the  penalty  for  fai 
ipply  gas  of  the  required  pmity  and  illumiBatJug  power.  Tl 
lould  be  ameiide<l  in  this  respect,  and  also  should  set  foith  uio 
cnLirly  the  manner  in  which  the  jienalty  shonid  be  recovered. 
Keccipts  and  expenditures  of  the  ofiice : 

Bsh  on  liaudJul;  1,  1979 $1 

eceived  during  tho  year 

ipended  ou  the  laboratory  and  apparatus ; 

aali  on  liaudjuly  1, 1830 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GEOUNDS. 

The  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  sets  forth  tho  improvi 
hich  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  Capitol,  the  ( 
rounds,  the  Government  Printing  OfQce,  and  tlio  City  Hall. 

Ho  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  cxeci 
lit  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  providing  for  the  consti 
f  an  elevator  for  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  reason  tl 
roviso  to  this  act  required  that  it  should  be  so  located  as  not  U 
ire  iu  anywise  with  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  building, 
'aa  found  that  it  could  not  be  so  located  s\s  to  comply  with  thei 
itions.  He  expresses  the  hoi>e  that  Congress  will  so  amend  the 
i  remove  the  restriction  inferred  to,  so  that  tho  appropriation  m: 
lie  elevator  can  be  used  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  there  I 
ecessity  for  ite  consti-uctiou. 

The  Architect  recommends  that  the  ]K)Iice  of  the  Capitol  grou 
ttocbed  as  special  police  to  tho  Metropolitan  department. 

He  renews  his  recommendations  that  the  old  hall  of  the  He 
^presentativcs  and  rooms  adjoiniug  be  made  fire'])roof. 

The  Electrician  to  the  House  of  K^^presentativcji  reports  tl 
letbod  of  lighting  the  gas  by  the  dyuamo-electrical  machines 
n  annual  saving  of  $1,000  or  $1,200  over  the  old  method  of  lighi 
atteries.  The  exi)erimeiitainade  with  tho  elcctriclightdonot  w 
im  in  recommeudiug  it  fur  the  legislative  halls.  He  recommei 
se  iu  t)ie  Capitol  grounds  and  ndjoiniug  i>arks. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  Capitol  Extension  for  the  yeai'  i 
une  30,  ISSO,  was  850,000,  tho  amount  appiopriatcfl  for  this  pi 

The  expenditures  ou  accountof  imitrovemeut  of  the  ventilation 
lall  of  the  House  of  Iteprosuntiitives  were  $30,000,  the  amoimt 
ppropriation. 

Tho  exiieuditurcs  on  account  of  the  heating  apparatus  for 
]hamber  were  $4,000,  the  amount  appropriated. 

The  expenditures  for  lighting  tlic  United  States  Capitol  and  g^ 
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>rc $30,510.(11.    Thenpi>i'opriatioiiwn8$32,400.    BAlaucetobeietui 

the  Tmwiiirr,  $1,883.09. 

Tli«  exi>ot)ditareE'  on  jiccouut  of  the  Capitol  grouDds  were  $00,000, 

louut  of  tbe  appropriation. 

Tbo  expenditures  darinj;  tlie  year  on  ac«oiint  of  tlie  exteunioiL  of 

jvenimeut  Printing  OlHw,  wliicli  is  iiovr  fluiskvd,  \v«Me  $:ia,(l3l 

ic  ainonnt  exi>endejl  during  tlie  prc\iOH8  year  was  $l4,)H4.iil. 

o  appropriation   ($43,800),   SJ10.19  remain   to  be  ivtnined   to 

eaaury. 

NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

as  in  the  coarse  of  time  grown  to  It 
Patent-Oflico  building  is  altogetlier 
ban  one-half  of  its  records  and  its  clei 
uffcred  on  aecount  of  the  insniHriciic 
of  comi)laint.  Only  four  of  the  ei 
tinent  are  accommodated  in  the  biiihl 
!  Land  Office,  the  Indian  Bni'can,  and 
i.  And  even  these  four  arc  bo  cram 
?orridor8  must  be  used  for  the  storinj 
;b  are  in  daily  use,  and  that  the  crow* 
is  such  as  not  only  to  ranse  very  ser 
«  with  the  transaction  of  the  public  I 
itcrior  Department,  namely,  the  Peni 
Burean  of  Kducation,  and  the  Office  of 
in  differont  parts  of  the  city,  in  buildi 
le  Interior  Deparinient,  inclusive  of 
$44,900  in  rents.  The  scattering  of 
this  department  in  widely  separated  l 
renmstance  in  the  correspondence  betw 
i  of  the  department,  which  should  aln 
jorrespondence  and  valuable  papers  li 
ignature  and  inspection,  and  are  in  t 
laged.  The  crowding  together  of  a  Is 
ns  is  dangerous  to  health,  and  souieti 
performance  of  duty.  The  file  rooms 
i^timos  difficult  to  get  at  documents  ne 
iisiues.<4.  Almost  eveiy  foot  of  space, 
,but  under  stairs  and  arches,  and  iuDt 
int  to  the  roof  of  the  building  has 
I  and  records.  We  have  been  obligd 
I  halls  re<!ently  restored  for  the  accom 
utting  in  wooden  partitions  and  coiei 
iibition  of  models  with  desks  and  o 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  for  the 
)epartment  wilt  soon  be  recognized  m 
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.bsolute  iietiessity.  'Tlie  Patent  Office  alouo  will  in  the  course 
ritU  its  accuinulatiDg  reconls  aurt  models,  occupy  the  ■whol 
ireaent  lDt«rior  Department  building. 

I  am  informed  tliat  similar  complaints  come  from  other  dep: 
if  the  government;  that  the  Post-Office  Department  finds  iti 
[tmrters  iusnfficieut ;  that  a  large  jtortion  of  the  force  of  the '. 
>epartment  is  located  outside  of  tbe  main  building ;  that  the 
uent  of  Justice  is  in  a  rent«d  house;  and  that  the  new  edifice 
ijr  the  Departments  of  Stat«,  War,  and  of  the  Navy  will  not 
luougfa  to  accommodate  all  the  ofti«es  belonging  to  those  bra 
bo  public  ser\'icc.  Under  such  circumstances  it  ap|)ear8  that 
;encies  of  the  government  call  for  the  erection  of  not  only  oi 
everal  public  buildings,  for  tbe  Interior  Department,  for  the  Pc 
Jepartment,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Departmeut  of  Jus 
or  different  offices  connected  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depi 
rhich  do  not  find  accommodation  in  the  buildiugs  now  existiu 
irogress  of  construction. 

In  view  of  this  fact  I  beg  leave  to  rei>eat  some  remarks  I 
lonor  to  address  to  the  Hon.  George  L.  Converse,  chairman  of  I 
uittee  on  Public  Lands,  House  of  Eepresentatives,  on  tbe  IStl 
ast,  iu  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  him : 

If  Ruch  public  biiilduiga  are  couatnicI«il  upou  a  hartiionioiis  plan,  they 
ribiito  much  ti)  tUe  piililiu  couvenience,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  nati 
at.  I  would  n?s|iect fully  rpcomineod,  tlioiTfori',  tliatthcfollowiug  snggOHli 
idered; 

It  lieiug  desirable  tbat  the  execative  doparlmeiits  slioulil  be  located  in  asi 
mity  as  poesible  to  eacb  other,  as  welt  as  to  the  Executive  Msuaion,  it  woo 
le  that  uo  betCvr  place  for  the  constructinii  of  uow  buildings  for  tliciu  couli 
han  the  blocka  Hurruiiudiug  Lafayette  Square  on  tliu  eiist,  iioftb,  and  wcbi 
he  Treasury,  the  Executive  UauBion,  and  tlio  State,  War,  mid  Navy  T>v\ 
saving  the  aquaro  itself  nndiBttirbed.  A  gi'oiip  of  four  public  buildings  so 
hat  square,  erected  uiMtn  an  harmijuious  jilan  oa  to  arrlii lecture,  would 
inlldin^s  uow  eiinttug,  probably  become  one  of  tlio  moul  iniiiotiiug  and 
Toaps  of  public  ediliceu  iu  the  world.  Tbtv  piircliose  of  the  lutij  surrounding 
iquate  would  indued  be  wimuwliat  costly,  but  the  public  con  veil  iunue,  as  \ 
rchit«cliural  beauty  of  tbe  group  mentioned,  would  no  doubt  compenHatc 
lenditnre  but  little  larger  than  would  bo  occnsioned  by  tbe  j)urcba!<o  of  p 
ther  parts  of  the  city.  Theao  bDildings  could  be  erected  one  aRrr  anoti 
ecessitiesoftlte  case  may  require,  bntabarmonionaplan  for  the  wliulegit 
lemadoby  competent  architects  nud  accepteii  by  tlie  Bovei'unii'ntbi-forocp 
hoereotionof  any  oneof  thcni.  I  respectfully  submit  this  suggestion  toyi 
ration  and  that  of  Congress,  believing  as  I  do  that  tlie  erection  of  the  pu 
□gs  that  are  now  and  will  become  uecessary,  upon  such  a  plan  na  here  si 
inally  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  would  L 
ering  of  a  number  of  public  offices  in  places  more  or  less  aceidoiitally  chosei 
saiug  much  of  their  architectural  clfect,  while  being  but  little  less  cosily, 
dd  that  if  snch  a  project  be  entertained* It  can  be  iuitiiitcd  and  partly  e: 
inch  less  expense  uow  than  will  bo  possible  ten  or  fifteen  yenra  lieuce, 
on-adoption  at  a  time  like  this  might  possibly  become  a  matter  of  vei 
Bgret. 


:CEETARY  OF  THE  INTEHIOB. 

INTEBIOB  DEPAET3IENT  BU1LDIN< 

)rtioii  of  the  buiUliiig  wliich  wasdcst: 
of  a  few  minor  detiiils,  completed. 
.  I)}-  Cougfress  for  tliia  work  was  $25 
;iually  antliorized  by  Congrcas,  Jm 
!Dditures  wbich  redui^  the  availabl 
mate  submitted  of  the  cost  of  the  i 
ithorized  by  a«t  of  Marcb  3,  1879 
to  state  that  the  expenditures  h(n 
e,  above  stated.  The  architect  in  c 
required  to  complete  the  oniamenb 
imishing  rubber  plates  for  steps,  si 
mains  to  be  done. 

rovemeiit  over  the  old  ones,  being  b 
lions  in  general  arrangement.  The 
to  the  space  hitherto  available,  whi 
'edit  is  due  to  the  architects  and  eni 
nal  design,  but  for  the  fidelity  with' 

inted  by  Congress,  consisting  of  the 
litect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Engin 
entitled  to  no  less  credit  for  keepin 
[iriatlou,  and  tor  the  general  managt 

e  at  present  in  a  very  insecure  con<] 

loped  defects  in  the  arches,  which 
unless  promptly  remedied.  In  m; 
insecure  roof  which  now  covers  thee 
a  tinder-box,  and  Mvering  imperfec 
at  any  time  eiidaager  the  safety  i 

isary  to  construct  a  fire-proof  rooi 
of  a  faulty  plan,  would  be  so  radic£ 
interest  of  public  economy  to  recom 

igs  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  rebu 

in  asked  for  to  carry  out  this  plan  0 
>pe  that  Congress  may  deem  it  adv 

le  balls  and  rooms  immediately  und 
re  seriously  damaged  by  heat  and 

ecessary  repairs  is  $10,000,  and  an  s 

mmended. 

was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Con 

tdel-halls  with  fireproof  cases.    Con 
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liavo  been  cntored  into  for  the  constniction  of  as  many  aji  « 
taiued  for  the  umount  named.  As  the  orit^iuiil estimate  fortUit 
was  $lliO,(MIO,  an  a^lditioiial  siiiii  of  $80,000  will  be  needed  to  suj 
halls  with  the  uiiniber  of  ciises  I'cqnired. 

nOSriTAL  FOU  THE  INSANE. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  lioapital  June  AO,  1870,  was  819, 
617  were  males  and  202  females. 

The  number  a<lniitted  during  the  year  was  'J2o,  of  whom 
males  and  H  females.  The  number  discharged  as  having  rccov 
S2,  improved  33,  unimproved  3 ;  4C  males  and  13  femEde»  died. 

The  number  remaining  iu  the  hospital  June  30, 1S80,  was  897, 
691  were  males  and  iiOO  females.  Of  those  under  treatment  di 
year,  529  were  from  the  Army,  53  from  the  Navy,  462  from  civj 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  O] 
of  the  hospital  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 

The  records  show  that  of  the  4,940  cases  treated  in  tho  hoB] 
log  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  2,095  recovered. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

For  the  siippoit,  clotliiiig,  anil  trcatiuout  of  tlic  iiisaan a 

For  general  repairs  and  improvements , .. . . 

For  special  improvements , 

One  purpose  for  which  the  last-mentioned  appropriation  is  as 
furnish  the  hospital  with  a  supply  of  pure  water.  Tho  hos] 
hitherto  been  supplieil  with  waterfrom  the  Anacostia  Kiver,  imn 
in  front  of  the  hospital  grounds.  It  evidently  contains  impuri 
dering  it  unfit  for  use,  and  these  impurities  will  increase  year 
It  is  estimated  that  $25,001)  will  be  required  to  connect  the  hosi' 
the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  my  opinion  this  flnprovement  should  be  made  without  del 

The  hospital  farm  has  not  sufficient  accommodations  for  the  t 
stock  and  the  proper  protection  of  the  harvested  crops. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  asked  for  additional  farm  built 
recommend  that  this  appropriation  be  ma<1e. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  also  recommend  the  erection  of  a  sniUi 
tuary  building,  a  greenhouse,  and  a  kitchen  detached  from  t 
building.  I  concur  in  these  recommendations,  and  also  in  th 
mendation  that  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  distinct 
building  for  the  female  insane,  to  cost  8250,000,  to  be  complete^] 
years,  and  that  the  sum  of  $75,000  be  appropriated  for  this  pu 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

The  sum  of  $143,000  was  ax>propriated  for  the  support  of 
during  the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  $175,00 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of  $5,00 
i^equircd  for  ordinary  repairs  and  imiirovement  to  keep  the 
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deterioration.    Tlio  board  asks  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  oi 

00. 

^deta^ed  statement  of  tlie  i-ecoipts  aad  expenditures  of  thelios' 

for  the  last  fiscal  year,  requii-ed  by  tbe  act  of  June  i,  1880,  is  at- 

d  to  tbe  rejwrt  of  tlio  boai-d. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  HEAP  AND  DUMB. 

3  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  daring  tbeycarwas  138.  Ol 
79  were  iu  the  collcsiate  department,  representing  tweuty-foni 
s  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  aud  49  -n-cre  in  tlie  i»rimary  depart 

b  general  bealtb  of  tbe  pupils  has  been  good,  aud  but  one  death  hat 

red. 

tnictioniu  articulation  has  been  continued  nitb  increasing  success 

liploma  and  silver  mecbal  were  received  from  the  Paris  Universa 

sition  of  1878,  iu  recognition  of  the  remarkable  advance  made  b) 

sllegiate  department. 

e  president  of  the  institution  visited  Europe  during  the  suramei 
iling  an  iutenmtional  convention  of  iustmctor; 
eld  in  Milan,  Italy,  early  in  September, 
nstitution  amounted  to  $53,532.06,  and  tlie  ex 
,  of  wbicli  $29,444.18  were  for  salaries  and  wages 
xt  year  are  for  current  expenses  aud  repair 
LUt  as  that  appropriated  for  tlie  present  year 
lompletion  of  the  gymnasium,  the  erection  of  i 
ind  for  the  improvement  and  inclosure  of  th) 

ssion  made  provision  for  the  care  aud  e<Iucatioi 
Idren  belonging  to  tlio  District  of  Colund>ift,  thi 
ises  of  the  same  to  bo  defrayed  out  of  the*  apjtropriation  for  thi 
Qrt  of  the  Institution  for  the  l>eaf  aud  Dumb.  One  applicant  hai 
placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-miudet 
Iren,  at  Media,  near  Philadelphia. 

■enty  blind  children  belonging  to  the  Di-slrict  of  Columbia  havi 
under  instmctiou  the  past  year  iu  the  It[arylaud  lustttntiou  for  tin 
I,  at  Baltimore,  as  beneficiaries  of  tbe  United  States. 

FEEEDJIAK'S   HOSPITAL, 
e  whole  number  of  patients  iu  the  hospital  duiing  the  year  wa: 
t.    The  immher  iu  the  hospital  June  30, 1879,  was  217;  the  nnmbe 
ttetl  during  the  year  was  902;   1.39  died;   7;»2  were  discharged 
ng  228  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.    Abou 
^irds  of  the  patients  were  colored  persons. 
those  who  were  discharged,  585  are  reported  cured. 
di8i>ensary  has  been  canied  on  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
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npOH  tlie  Iwoka,  of  wliicli  for  tiie  year  are  borne  tbo  deidcs 
patienta. 

Tbia  lioapital  subserves  an  urgent  need  of  tbia  community, 
continuance  of  provision  for  it  is  coinuemled  to  tbe  attention 
gress. 

Tbe  expense  of  tbe  support  and  medical  treatment  of  each  p 
tbis  hospital  is  about  Qfty  cents  a  day. 

TEEEITORIES. 


Tbe  governor  of  TJtsih  reports  a  falling  off  in  tbe  number  of 
taral  ciaiuiin  initiated  in  the  Territory  as  compared  with  tbe  p 
year. 

Tbo  number  of  mineral  applications  bas  largely  increased,  m 
doubling  tliat  of  auy  previous  year,  and  tlie  number  of  mincra 
exceeds  tbat  of  the  preceding  year  by  about  24  j)er  cent. 

Tbe  number  of  cattle  is  about  200,000,  while  there  have  bee 
fVom  the  Territory  during  tbe  year  not  less  than  50,000,  at  au 
price  of  $15,50  per  head.  The  number  of  aheep  is  fully  500,00< 
yield  of  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  -wool,  disiKised  of  at  about 
per  pound.  To  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  business  of  stock  rai 
governor  favors  legislation  which  will  allow  stock -raisers  to  obta 
other  than  those  given  by  common  consent  and  by  existing  lav 

Notwithstanding  tbe  drought  during  the  summer  of  1879,  tbe 
tbe  cereals  proved  to  be  an  average  one. 

Tbe  crops  of  1880  have,  however,  been  somewhat  injured  by  tli 
of  water  during  the  summer  of  1879,  followed  by  a  severe  and  p 
winter.  Dry  farming  has  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  ra 
creasing  population  aqd  the  cost  and  difficulty  in  constructinj 
ing  canals. 

While  tbis  is  true,  the  area  reached  by  irrigating  canals  is  yeai 
increased,  and  much  land  hitherto  untitled  is  by  nieaus  of  J! 
being  brought  under  cultivation  and  dotted  with  farm-hous 
po])nlation  of  the  Territory  is  145,000,  showing  an  increase  of  CO 
over  that  of  ten  years  ago.  About  one-half  of  this  increase  1 
drawn  by  the  mines  of  the  Territorj'.  The  remaining  half  has 
result  of  natural  increase  by  birtli,  together  «-ith  the  proselyti 
of  tbe  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Mormon  Church. 

Tbe  governor  believes  that  the  mines  of  Utah  will  prove  aii 
richest  and  most  productive  of  any  in  the  West^ 

Responsible  mining  men  are  reducing  mining  enterimses  to 
cal  business  basis,  and  many  good  mining  districts  heretofore  i 
ble  are  now  by  railroads  brought  into  close  connection  with  the 
and  much  of  tbe  ore,  which  on  accoun  t  of  its  low  grade  was  uupi 
has  now  by  the  superior  methods  of  reducing  and  extracting 
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ofitable  anil  Ui  beiug  worked.  The  estimated  prodact  of  tlio  mines 
e  Territory  up  to  the  end  of  1875  was  »21,000,000;  since  January,  18' 
has  been,  in  roimd  nnmbers,  $24,000,000,  or  $0,000,000  yeariy,  matte  - 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper.  Silver  takes  precedence,  consideral 
ore  than  half  the  value  named  being  in  that  metal.  Lea<l  ranks  secor 
id  copper  the  lowest  in  the  value  of  its  production. 
The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  opened  daring  the  past  year  is : 
)rixd  ab  792,  which  tenda  to  show  the  rapidly  developing  businf 
terests  of  the  Territory. 

The  relations  with  the  Indians  ore  ieport«d  as  in  general  gatiafactoi 
any  of  them  having  abandoned  their  tribal  relations  and  engaged 
rmiug  and  stock-raising. 

The  conduct  of  those  at  the  Uintah  Agency  dnring  the  White  Ri^ 
onbles  has  been  specially  commended  by  the  agent  at  that  place. 
The  governor  in  bis  report  dwells  at  length  on  the  social  condition 
le  Territory  as  resulting  from  the  teachings  of  *'the  Church  of  t 
itter-Day  Saints,'*  and  invites  attention  to  the  constant  violation 
w  in  the  practice  of  polygamy.  With  a  lav  of  Congress  forbiddi 
dygamy  and  prescribing  penalties,  which  law  has  by  the  Snprei 
Durti  of  the  United  States  been  adjudged  constitutional,  the  pract 
18  been  and  continues  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Territory,  though  el 
here  in  the  country  it  would  speedily  meet  the  punishment  prescribi 
Polygamy  is  not  only  tolerated  in  Utah,  but,  because  of  the  po« 
id  inflnence  of  the  organization  in  which  it  is  practiced,  it  is  made  1 
libboleth  to  position  and  power.  Besides  being  in  direct  violation 
w,  it  tentla  toward  a  union  of  chnich  and  state  too  intimate  to  acc( 
ith  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

The  governor  nrges  that  time  will  not  prove  the  remedy  for  the  e^ 
hich  can  be  reached  and  averted  only  by  a  rigid  execution  of  t 

iWS. 

The  enactment  of  additional  laws  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  1 
;t  approved  July  1, 1862,  to  prevent  and  punish  the  practice  of  pob 
uy  iu  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  is  ei 
tmmeuded  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 


reports  a  steatly  advance  of  the  Territory  in  popnlati 
■azing,  to  which  the  country  is  well  adapted,  is  the  fo 
The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  is  estimated 
sheep  at  375,000. 

lack  of  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  successful  af 
;at  an  elevation  as  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  level 
lustry  advances  but  slowly.  In  some  portions  of  i 
ops  have  been  produced  without  irrigation.  This,  1h 
lected  only  in  the  more  fovorable  seasons,  but  wit! 
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proper  supply  of  water  there  are  millions  of  acres  which  can  be  culti- 
vated with  a  certainty  of  liberal  profits. 

The  governor  suggests  that  some  provisions  of  the  existing  timber 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  embarrassing  to  the  x)eople  and  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  improvement  of  the  Territory,  and  that  while  the  in- 
terests of  the  future  demand  that  the  forests  on  the  public  domain 
should  be  protected,  something  should  be  done  in  the  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  opening  up  the  new  portions  of  the  country.  He  suggests 
that  the  laws  relating  to  timber  and  timber  lands  be  so  modified  as — 

1st.  To  insure  to  settlers,  wherever  their  numbers  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  survey,  the  opportunity  to  purchase  timber  lands  in  small 
tracts  and  at  fair  prices,  graded  and  classified  within  fixed  maxima  and 
minima  according  to  relative  value. 

2d.  To  allow,  in  districts  where  surveys  have  not  been  made  and  lands 
catmot  be  purchased,  the  cutting  of  necessary  timber,  at  moderate  rates 
for  stumpage  and  under  proper  regulations,  for  other  than  the  personal 
use  of  those  cutting  it,  that  is,  for  the  purchase  and  use  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  any  resident  thereof,  or  of  any  person  or  corporation  non-resi- 
dent, yet  engaged  in  making  improvements  therein. 

3d.  To  prohibit,  under  any  circumstances  or  conditions,  the  cutting 
or  removing  or  the  causing  to  be  cut  or  removed  fi*om  the  public  lands 
of  this  region,  any  green  timber,  of  whatever  size,  where  sound,  dead 
timber,  falling  or  standing,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose,  can  be  had. 

4th.  To  grant  the  freest  possible  use  of  any  fallen  timber  wherever 
found. 

6th.  To  afford  yet  greater  security  against  forestfires  by  enactment  of 
more  stringent  laws,  with  severe  penalties  against  carelessness  in  the 
kindling  of  fires  and  against  the  neglect  to  extinguish  fires  already 
kindled  which  have  served  their  lawful  purpose.  The  governor  remarks 
that  while  much  destruction  of  timber  on  the  public  lands  has  resulted 
from  the  cupidity  and  reckless  waste  of  persons  using  and  speculating 
on  the  products  of  our  forests,  all  these  depredations  combined  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  with  the  waste  *y  fires. 

The  governor  remarks  that  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands  lag  behind 
the  public  demand,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  Congress  will  remove  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  the  people  by  making  more  liberal  provis- 
ions for  their  survey.  He  also  urges  that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  are  not  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  territory,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  provide 
against  a  monopoly  of  the  water-courses  by  the  few  who  locate  upon 
the  borders  of  the  streams.  The  necessity  for  irrigating  the  soil  to  make 
it  productive  seems  to  require  that  some  system  for  disi)Osing  of  the 
public  lands  should  be  devised  by  which  the  water  of  the  streams  can 
be  made  available  to  those  who  may  desire  to  cultivate  lands  by  irriga- 
tion.   Under  the  i>resent  system  the  whole  Territory  will,  in  time,  vir- 
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e  few  persous  who  may  own  strips  ol 

iiesent  fanlty  constitiitioa  of  tUe  Ter- 
roper  deflniteness  in  relntion  to  tlieii 
sereise.  These  courts  iire  anotnnlouf 
iver  to  have  hevn  a  proper  considera 
uid  conditions  under  which  they  innsi 
le  attendance  of  jurors  and  witnessea 
3  compensation  of  marshals  require*! 
jurors,  and  criminals,  orer  great  di» 
arrassmeut  attendant  npon  bringing 
lc  conntry,  alt  these,  with  yet  others, 
laws  are  faulty.  The  courts  are>  of  s 
at  once  Territorial  and  Federal.  Tht 
of  others  declare  that  "  the  jiunsdiC' 
rovided  for,  both  appellate  and  orig- 
'  law."  Tlie  law,  as  said  before,  is  no) 
is  subject,  leaving  the_courts  ofttime^ 
x>  proceed  in  Federal  cases,  but  is  sn 
to  snch  inconvenient  and  embarrass- 
>le  to  make  of  the  Territorial  law  and 
anted  is  not  so  much  deflnit«nesa  in 
vdurtfjlred  by  law  of  Conffrens,  in  ac- 
coaria  may  proceed  when  exercimnif  flu 
mrta  of  the  United  States. 
me  better  system  should  not  be  pro- 
.ppeal  from  the  district  courts  of  the 
lyatem  one  of  the  three  judgcH  who 
•son  from  whose  judgment  the  appeal 
.loes  not  seem  to  .supply  tlie  plnce  ol 

ng  to  the  Territories,  with  a  view  tc 
iy,  and  adaptation  to  the  e-xi-sting  con- 


[tension  of  railroads  in  the  Territory, 

ingiog  up  upon  alt  tlie  lines  of  travel. 

npany  has  four  hundreil  miles  of  road 

■,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 

e  Territory  during  this  year. 

te  population  of  the  Territory  at  the 

:  at  150,000. 

the  mining  resoiircea  of  the  Territory 

n  tliat  the  Black  Hills  will  yield  large 

:nerations  to  come. 
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Thp  governor  alludes  to  tlio  Rrcit  (lestniction  of  timber  ia  tl 
lorest»  aroiiud  tbe  Dlack  Hills  by  Area  start«d  during  the  dry 
either  by  carelessness  or  witli  criuiinal  iuteut,  and  recommead 
measures  be  takeu  for  the  protectiou  of  the  govenimeut  timb 
tbat  an  ageut  be  appointed  to  sell  the  satse  for  mJuing  and  bi 
purposes.  He  suggests  that  a  small  sum  expended  in  protect! 
timber  will  save  millions  of  feet  annually,  and  that  unicHs  somet 
Hone  to  this  end  mining  operations  will  soon  be  checked  by  scai 
timber.  He  also  suggesta  that  the  laws  now  in  fotce  are  not  ad 
for  the  protection  of  the  sections  donated  by  Congress  for-educ 
purposes. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  having  no  penitentiary,  it  has  been 
Bary  tA  transport  its  convicts  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  imprisonmen 
expense  of  newly  $10,000  yearly  to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
Bstimated  that  $40,000  will  build  a  penitentiary  of  sofflcient  ct 
Tor  the  present  requirement  of  the  Territory.  The  penitentia 
other  Territories  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  general  | 
inent,  and  the  propriety  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  buili 
one  in  Dakota  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  has  improved  so  thx 
expected  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  it  will  be  free  Iroi 


The  governor  of  Idaho  reports  that  about  one-third  of  the  55,( 
Etcres  in  the  Territory  may  be  considered  snitable  for  a^culto 
grazing,  besides  about  one-fifth  which  might  be  reclaimed  by  irri 
About  one-sixth  of  the  Territory  is  timber  land,  one-eighth  n 
lands,  and  the  balance  is  mostly  arid,  being  destitute  of  mineral,  1 
i>r  vegetation  of  any  kiijd. 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  with  an  intermixture  of  loam  in  t 
leys.  Ill  its  varied  and  beautiful  scenery,  Idaho  is  perhaps  nnsnr 
by  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  country.  Among  the  wonders 
iiral  scenery  may  be  mentioned  the  great  Shoshone  Falls  of 
Biver,  one  of  the  greatest  cataracts  in  the  worid,  e{|ual  in  heig 
volume  to  Niagara. 

About  one-third  of  the  jHipuliition  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
raising.  The  past  year  has  been  a  remunerative  one  to  fiirmers 
crops  have  been  raised,  and  good  prices  have  been  obtained  tb 
Only  in  the  northwestern  jiortion  of  the  Territorj'  is  the  rainfall 
the  growing  season  sufficient,  however,  to  insure  good  crops  t 
irrigation.  Tlie  governor  states  that  when  sufficient  moisture  i 
either  from  raius  or  irrigation,  the  yield  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ( 
eoni)  and  of  vegetables  is  unanrjiassed  in  quantity  and  quality.  '' 
lie  states,  yields  readily  an  average  of  40  bushels  per  acre, 
average  60  to  70  bushels,  and  barley  30  to  40  bushels. 
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Timotliy  ami  cKm'r  li;i.v  t'l'  (,'oo<l  quality  aud  liirge  growth  an) 
need ;  fiuit  trees  and  vines  grow  rapidly  and  produce  abundantly. 

The  extension  of  the  lines  of  government  survey  in  certain  i)orl 
f  tlie  Territory  is  urged,  as  iinmigrauta  are  alow  to  settle  upou  ant 
rove  landd,  however  desirable,  to  which  they  cannot  initiate  claiau 
er  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws. 

Stock  raising  is  becoming  one  of  the  considerable  industries  of 
'eiritory,  attontion  being  turned  chiefly  to  cattle,  though  the  clii 
nd  soil  are  well  adapted  to  sheep  and  wool  growing.  It  is  estim 
liat  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  cattle  have,  during  the  paat  set 
een  sold  and  driven  from  the  Territory,  at  an  average  of  abont  $'. 
er  head. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  constitute  its  chief  inte 
nd  the  one  aix>u  which  all  other  interests  largely  depend. 

Gold  and  silver  in  paying  quantities  were  discovered  within  ita  li 
8  long  ago  as  1852,  ten  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Terri 
at  the  mines  were,  to  some  extent,  abandoned  for  those  more  reo 
iscovered  iihlocalities  where  pro8i>ecting  and  miuing  could  be  ca: 
n  with  less  danger  irom  hostile  Indians.  More  recently,  howi 
bis  danger  having  been  removed,  important  discoveries  have 
lade,  and  the  industry  has  revived  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  co 
1  the  Territory  that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  mining  cam] 

;old,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  and 
deposits  of  fire  and  pottery  clay  of  the  finest  qu 
Since  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  1 
e  contributed  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  cou 
00,000. 

th  the  Indians  have,  daring  the  past  year,  been 

«  have  beeu  no  disturbances,  and  no  depieds 

ied  by  them,  the  people  having  enjoyed  nni 

e  localities  most  exposed  to  danger.    Although  : 

Bannock  wars  the  reservatiou  Indians  have  remi 

lore  generally  upon  their  reservations,  yet  large  parties  of  them  al 

onstantly  roam  over  the  Territory  hunting,  fishing,  and  begging. 

irties  naturally  tend  to  create  a  feeling  oi 

the  settlers,  especially  in  remote  and  iso! 

jy  thus  caused  is  liable  to  result  in  tlie  or; 
rive  the  Indians  away,  and  from  such  colli 
nd  devastating  Indian  wars. 
nts  itself  for  cousideration.  Long  befort 
'as  set  apart  for  the  Banuock  Indiana  i 
l>on  portions  of  the  territory  selected  who 
of  the  reservation,  which  feet  is  liable  to  ( 
iggests  that  these  settlers  shonld  be  pai 
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improvemeuts  aud  removed,  or  stipidation  should  be  tnivde 
Indiaua  by  which  that  iiortion  of  the  resen-atiou  settled  by 
ea  may  be  ceded  to  the  government.  There  ia  ample  room  oi 
•vation  to  admit  of  the  latter  course,  and  he  tbiuks  the  Inil 
d  readily  consent,  upon  reasonable  terms,  to  such  a  plan.  He 
ve3  that  many  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Kez  Perc^,  u 
liom  are  now  thrifty  farmers,  could  be  prevailed  upon  without 
'  to  select  lands  in  severalty.  Could  this  be  accomplished  a  1 
on  of  the  Nez  Perc6  Iteservation,  which  embraces  an  exteuded 
iluable  agricultural  land,  might  be  restored  to  the  public  doma 
©  greater  jwrtion  of  the  timber  in  the  Territorj'  is  in  the  mount: 
consists  pi-incipally  of  pine,  &i,  and  cedar,  though  it  is  foun 
I  extent  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams. 
'  prevent  the  destruction  of  timber  in  violation  of  law,  the  govs 
nmends  the  amending  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  3, 187 
I  provide  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  public  If 
ivery  alternate  section,  with  a  heavy  penalty  for  cutting  or  des 
Jie  timber  on  the  sections  reserved  by  the  government.  This  w 
ly  the  people  and  create  an  interest  which  it  is  thought  would 

the  wanton  destrnction  of  timber. 

le  population  has  increased  &om  20,538,  in  1870,  to  about  40,00i 
tog  Indians,  in  ISSO,  a  gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 
ith  the  opening  up  of  railroads,  it  is  neasonable  to  expect  a  i 
It  gain  in  the  next  decade.  There  is  at  present  but  one  rail 
the  Territory — the  Utah  aud  Northern,  a  narrow  giiage,  ran 
jgh  the  eastern  part,  though  other  lines  have  been  projected 
;  important  of  which  is  one  to  run  from  Ogden,  Uteh,  to  some  ] 
le  Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Though  lacking  in  rail 
itiea,  the  Territory  is  well  jirovided  with  flrst-elaas  stage  rout 
lie  important  points.  As  before  suggested,  much  of  the  Ian 
o,  suitable  for  agriculhire,  cannot  be  made  available  except  by 
HI,  and  development  in  this  way  will  be  very  slow  so  long  as 
als  are  so  restricted  in  tho  amount  of  land  which  they  can  e 
er  existing  laws  individual  interests  cannot  be  largo  enoug 
ant  irrigation  on  any  very  large  scale.  Tlie  propriety  of  so  an 
,be  desert  land  laws  as  to  permit  the  disposal  of  this  class  of  1 
rge  quantities  to  persons  or  corporations  pledging  themselv 
)uilding  of  canals  for  their  reclamation,  and  restncting  tlieni 
drawal  of  the  lands  from  the  market  and  as  to  the  niaxininn 
hich  they  should  be  sold,  is  suggested. 

le  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-o: 
it  0,000,  and  the  annual  revenues  rais^  for  school  purposes  is  a 
JOO.  The  necessity  for  making  some  provision  in  the  interc 
ic  schools  in  the  Territories  is  urged  upon  Congress. 

may  be  said  in  general  of  the  Territory  that  its  affairs  are 
ly  satisfactoiy  contlitiou.    Glood  health  has  prevailed  duriu| 
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ar.  Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  miiiiug  liave  prospered.  Crini< 
itmore  common  tlian  in  older  coatmnnities  in  tlie  East,  and,  vitli  c 
:ceptioa,  iufraotions  of  the  law  meet  ivith  as  sure  and  Bpeedy  puni 
eot.  The  one  exception  is  tlio  utter  failure  or  inability  of  the  offlc 
'  the  law  in  certain  counties  to  punish  violations  of  the  law  of  July 
S63,  against  jwlygamy.  Further  legislation  is  earnestly  recommend 
oking  to  tiie  effectual  suppression  of  this  vice,  which,  under  the  gu 
'religion,  is  spreading  thronghout  theae  Territories  in  violation  of  1 
id  la  direct  opiwsition  to  the  moral  sense  of  tUo  i>eopIe  of  the  count 

OFFICIAL  SALARIES. 

In  the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  I  hare  i 
nmended  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  various  ofBcers  and  clerks 
liB  Department,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gene 
and  Office,  presented  herewith,  there  will  be  found  an  elaborate  a 
structive  letter  addressed  to  me  by  tbat  officer  nyton  this  subjf 
liere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  after  the  experience  of  nearly  four  ye 
the  conduct  of  this  Department,  that  the  pay  allowed  to  aln^ost 
le  higher  grades  of  its  officers  and  clerks  is  entirely  oat  of  proport 
I  the  ability  required  in  thedischargeof  their  duties,  the  labor  exact 
id  the  great  responsibility  borne  by  them.  The  duties  performed 
le  Afisistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  such  that  I  see  nareason  n 
IS  salary  shonld  be  less  than  those  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  i 
reasury.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  assist: 
icretaries  are  underpaid.  The  pablic  interest  demands  that  tbi 
aces  be  filled  by  men  who  tn  the  absence  of  the  respective  Secretoi 
aybe  trusted  temporarily  to  perforin  their  duties  and  to  discharge  th 
isponsibilities.  Their  eompensation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  tbat 
le  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  one  of  the  most  ar< 
18  places  in  the  government,  devolving  upon  him  probably  more  w( 
id  responsibility  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  bureau  chief  in  any  of  i 
cecatlvo  departments.  Of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofl 
id  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  almost  the  same  can  be  said.  Th 
isitions  require  great  knowledge  of  aEEairs  and  more  than  ordinary  es 
tive  ability.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  a  little  more  favored 
Dint  of  salary;  bat,  considering  the  cost  of  living  here,  I  do  not  thi 
lat  in  any  great  government  in  the  world  officers  of  the  same  rai 
iscliarging  the  same  high  order  of  duties,  aud  bearing  the  same  resp' 
bilitles,  are  as  badly  paid  in  proportion.  Not  one  of  them  shonld, 
y  opinion,  have  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  If  the  American  people  des 
lat  the  public  buBiness  be  well  done,  and  that  the  high  places  of  ■ 
avemment  be  filled  with  men  of  corresponding  character  and  abili 
le  salaries  ought  to  be  such  as  to  command  what  is  required  in  tl 
aspect.  Most  of  the  division  chiefs  in  the  General  Land  Offi 
ich  aa  tile  cbiets  of  the  Mineral  Division,  the  Division  of  Priv 
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Claims,  the  Railroad  Division,  the  Swamp  Land  Div 
'uhlic  LiindB  Division,  &c,  have  to  prepare  le^l  decisio 
which  iu  the  aggregate  are  of  greater  number  and  in 
irty  of  greater  vahie  than  the  cases  decided  by  any  State  su] 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  decisions  prepared  by 
ent  chiefs  are  not  final,  being  subject  to  i-evision  by  pie  Coi 
p  and  to  ap[>eal;  but  nobotly  acquainted  with  the  business  o 
ly  other  department  need  be  told  that  the  preparation  of 
ions,  which  i-equires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  questions  of  fa< 
V  as  well  as  of  tlie  history  of  legislation  and  of  judicial  proceei 
ask  of  the  highest  importance.  Most  of  these  division  chiei 
clerks,  receiving  at  the  very  highest  eighteen  hundred  dol 
and  in  some  ca.^es  less.  It  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  t1 
places  the  highest  degree  of  integrity  as  well  as  laxge 
reuients  are  needed.  In  every  great  government  in  the 
I  know  of,  ofiScers  porformiug  these  functions  would  hold  a 
above  that  of  mere  clerks,  a  tenure  not  subject  to  the  mere 
pleasure  of  a  superior  officer,  and  salaries  in  proi>ortion 
B  imi>oBed  upon  tbem.  Of  the  division  chiefs  in  the  Secre 
and  in  the  Indian  office  the  same  may  be  said.  The  conseq 
kt  in  many  cases  men,  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  their 
,  find  j>ccasion  to  better  their  condition  by  going  into  the  si 
rivate  cori>oratious  or  beiximiog  members  of  private  bui 
.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  opx>ortunity,  and  it  is  on 
rendered  at  that  such  things  do  not  happen  still  mort 
tly.  During  the  hard  times  now  behind  us  many  perao 
y  have  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the  goven 
s;  but  now,  since  all  the  business  interests  of  the  c« 
revived  and  the  salaries  of  able  men  in  private  coucems  are 
I  to  a  more  remunerative  point,  the  probability  is  that  the  g( 
offices  will  be  more  and  more  drained  of  the  ablest  public  ser 
hat  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  their  places  unless  then:  pay  b6 
nably  sufficient  to  couiiMfteate  tliera  for  their  work  and  they 
rospect  of  an  assured  tenure.  In  this  respect  good  pay  is  th 
►my.  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  that  the  salaries  pre 
3  estimates  of  this  Department  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  be  gr 
8  the  maximum  but  as  the  minimum  pay  which  those  offioei 
s  ought  to  have. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  SOHOBZ, 
Seoret 
e  President. 
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riic  (Icmiiiids  upon  tlio  otKce  for  iinpleraeiitMf  tools,  &c.,  to  « 
jin  to  iiciforiii  uimiual  litboi',  come  from  the  Indians  iit  a  larj 
ity  of  the  ageucies,  aiid  are  fur  beyond  the  means  at  the  (!i 
the  department  for  that  purpose.  Mauy  cases  conld  bo  cited 
lias  been  necessary  to  deny  the  requests  mado  for  funds  to  i 
3  wants  of  the  Indiana  in  this  respect,  simiily  because  of  the 
ate  appi-opriattons  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  some  cases  the 
8  Ihmju  unable  to  supplement  the  inauflacient  facilities  ab-ca<i 
led  for  farming,  and  what  had  been  accomplished  in  such  ins 
s  become  of  little  or  no  avail,  because  of  a  lack  of  means  to  co: 
i  work  thus  imperfectly  began. 

rhe  edncation  of  Indian  youth  is  a  subject  whose  importance  ( 
over-*8timatcd.  As  will  bo  shown  hereafter,  the  progress  duri 
ar  bas  not  been  commensurate  with  the  desires  of  the  office, ' 
lly  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  tli 
Be.  .While  the  sum  provided  by  (Jongress  for  educating  India 
Esn  seems  to  be  a  largo  one,  yet  it  barely  suffices  to  continue  thi 
vady  begun,  and  is  insufficient  to  pennit  of  any  extended  iu 
educational  facilities,  and  wholly  itmdequato  to  meet  the  incr 
mands  of  the  service, 

The  past  year  has  been  au  eminently  peaceful  one  amongst  tbe  '. 
l>ee.  Excepting  the  incui'sions  of  Victoria  and  his  band  in  A 
d  Kow  Mexico,  and  the  semi-hostile  attitude  of  Sitting  Bull  a 
lowers,  but  little,  if  any,  trouble  has  been  experienced  iu  the  ] 
ontrj'. 

POPULATION. 

The  numl>er  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Ala 
5,938.  These  are  distributed  among  sixty-eight  agencies  at  p 
tablished  in  the  following  States  and  Territories : 
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Those  not  undor  the  cfliitrol  of  the  agents  of  (he  government,  ni 
g  lj,f(OL',  are  principally  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
id  the  States  of  Oalifoniia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  O 
id  Wisuousiii. 
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Eeporte  from  the  schools  on  the  varioos  reservations  are  full  o 
couragemeut,  showiug  an  increased  aud  more  regular  attoudan< 
pupils  and  a  growing  interest  in  education  on  the  part  of  parents. 
siBtent  calls  for  the  opening  of  new  schools,  or  the  enlargement  of 
already  established,  come  to  the  office  from  every  quarter.  Duriuj 
year  sixty  boarding  and  one  hundred  and  ten  day  schools  have  be 
operation  among  the  different  Indian  tribes  (exclusive  of  the  Ave 
ized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory),  which  have  been  attended  by 
7,000  children,  and  taught  by  338  teachers.  In  the  education  oi 
Indian  youth  it  is  the  policy  of  the  office  to  have  farm  and  domestic 
occupy  as  prominent  a  place  as  study  in  the  school-room,  and  the  d 
opment  of  character  and  training  of  the  pupils  ia  the  manners  and  h 
of  civilized  life  is  held  to  be  quite  as  important  as  acquiring  a  ki 
edge  of  hooka.  But  the  opportunity  for  teaching  Indian  children 
to  live,  as  well  as  how  to  read  and  tliink,  is  found  only  in  the  boai 
school,  and  for  that  reason  the  effort  of  the  olfice  during  the  past 
has  been  directed  mainly  toward  increasing  boarding-school  accoi 
dations  at  the  various  agencies.  Only  three  new  schools,  however, 
actually  been  put  in  operation,  and  four  new  buildings  erected. 

The  educational  work  of  the  bureau  could  have  been  enlarged 
much  greater  extent  but  for  the  iuadequate  appropriations  made  by 
g;res6  for  the  support  of  schools.  Fifty  thousand  Indians  at  sevei 
agencies  have  no  treaty  school  funds  whatever,  and  for  educations 
duties  must  depend  entirely  on  the  general  appropriation  for  Ii 
education.  Among  those  tribes  there  are  at  least  seven  thousand 
[Iren  of  school  age.  Exclusive  of  rations,  the  cost  of  clothing,  Ixwks 
instruction  in  an  agency  boarding-school  cannot  possibly  fall  belov 
per  capita  per  annum.  The  whole  appropriation  of  $75,000  wotdd  t 
fore  enable  the  office  to  keep  twelve  hundred  and  tifty  out  of  seven  i 
sand  children  in  boarding-schools  for  the  year,  or  would  keep  a 
twice  that  number  in  day-schools.  But  this  appropriation  must  aJ; 
ased  to  supplement  insufficient  treaty  school  funds  at  various  i 
agencies.  The  following  extract  from  the  act  making  appropiiatJoi 
folfin  the  treaty  with  the  Flatheads  of  Montana  shows  the  inodeq 
of  many  of  the  treaty  provisions  for  schools  : 

For  the  support  of  on  agricultural  anil  iinlnstrial  school,  kcepinf;  in  repair  the  1 
ingB,  and  providing  suitnblefuruiturOjliixikH,  and  stationery,  per  Sftliarticle  of  1 
of  Julj  16,  135!),  iiree  hundred  dolUiri.  For  proriding  suitaule  instmctorH  the 
per  same  article  of  gftme  treaty,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  tloUare. 

The  sam  of  fonr  thonsaud  dollars  per  annum  is  required  for  the 
port  of  the  Flathead  boarding-school,  of  wliich  nearly  half  muf 
taken  &om  the  general  appropriation  for  schools. 

This  appropriation  must  also  be  used  for  the  erection  and  fumia 
of  new  school  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  those  which  are  air 
overcrowded. 

In  compliance  with  the  apjieals  from  neglected  agencies,  the  offici 
made  arrangements  for  erecting  eleven  boarding-school  buildings 
ing  the  coming  season^  and  for  the  esta^blisJiment  of  thirteen  new  bi 
ing-schools.  These  wdl  he  the  first  scliools  of  any  kind  ever  prov 
for  the  eight  tliousaiul  San  Carlos  Ai)aches  and  Western  Shoshi 
and  the  first  boarding-schooli  opened  for  twenty-five  thousand  Iu< 
at  nine  other  agencies,  where  small  and  irregularly  attended  day-scl 
have  hitherto  met  with  indifferent  success,  and  made  little  iniprei 
npon  the  tribes  among  which  they  were  iocateil.  Butfew  of  these  scl 
40  Ab 
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II  be  fairly  in  0])eratiou  till  toward  tho  close  of  tlie  current  fisca 
(I  the  esi»eiise  of  their  matiitenaucc  will  not  be  burtlciisoiue  ui 
lowing  year.  Incrofmeil  jiroviaiou  for  the  support  of  schools  wi 
absolutely  necessary',  aurl  I  irii»(  that  uot  less  titan  $150,{H)0  ^ 
propriat«(l  for  that  object  by  Congress  at  ite  next  sesaion. 
The  importance  of  haviiij;  at  least  one  good  Iwarding-scliool  i 
oDcy  need  not  be  argue<l.  After  the  thirteen  boarding-schools 
'errod  to  liave  been  oi>ened,  thirteen  more  agencies  will  still  i 
providetl  fur.  At  not  more  than  fifteeii  out  of  sixty-six  agenci 
3  government  be  stud  to  have  made  a<1eqnate  provision  for  the 
n  of  the  children  of  the  tril>es  belonging  tliereto ;  and  at  Ter>' 
i  remaining  flfty-one  ageiR-ies  will  the  schools,  both  Iwarding  ai: 
wmmodato  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  neees! 
creased  and  inereasing  approjtriations  to  enable  the  office  U 
ce  with  the  demands  of  the  Indians  for  cdacatioual  facilities  i^ 
it  and  urgent. 

&n  Indian  lioarding-school  HJinilar  to  that  at  Carlisle  bat^  been 
bed  during  the  year  at  Forest  (jrove,  Oreg.,  for  the  twnefit  of  I 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  nnder  the  immediate  charge  of  Lieut 
illdnsoQ,  U.  3.  A.,  and  haj?  been  in  operation  since  Febrimr 
ro  buildings,  which  will  accommodate  150  pupils,  and  another 
is  proposed  to  snlxlivide  into  workshops,  in  which  various  tntc 
tanght,  have  been  erected — the  latter  building  entirely  by  thi 
Indian  boys  under  the  direction  of  one  of  tho  teachers,  who  is  : 
al  mechanic.  I^'orty  pupils  aro  now  in  ntten<lance,  represcnti 
ferent  tnl>es.  For  ludiai^s  like  those  on  the  i*aeifi<;,  who  are  n 
close  contact  with  the  whites,  and  who  have  a4lopte<l  to  a  la 
it  the  dress  and  habits  of  their  white  neighbors,  the  training 
ah  a  school  give«  is  especially  neede*J,  in  onler  to  prepare  titem 
npotition  with  wbito  civilization,  which  must  soon  bi^  inevitable 
niber  of  pupils  in  tito  school  will  be  increased  during  the  yeai 
funds  at  the  dis^iosal  of  the  office  will  allow,  but  unless  some 
d  generous  appro]iriat>on  is  made  for  the  lieneSt  of  the  scht 
mber  in  attendance  must  be  koi)t  far  below  the  number  of  app 
•  admission.  , 

The  attention  of  Congress  ha«  been  i'ei«'ate4ljy  called  to  the  ue 
making  some  provision  tbr  the  education  of  the  Ahvfka  Indian 
at)  far  do  action  has  been  taken  on  the  matter.  An  appropria 
'ew  thousand  dollars  for  that  object  would  enable  the  oSk^  to  e 
me  Alaska  youth  at  Forest  (Ji-ove,  who,  after  a  few  yesirs'  tr 
mid  be  fitted  to  become  tea<^hers  among  their  own  people.  . 
rativeiy  small  exitenditure  in  that  dire<;tion  coiiM,  in  this  sV 
re  way,  be  ma<1e  of  incalculable  ultimate  l>eneQt  to  the  Alaska  Ii 
rhe  Hampton  and  Carlisle  schools  now  number  sixty-six  and  oi 
ed  and  ninety-six  pupils  resi>eclivcly.  Since  Xovember,  18^ 
ndi'etl  and  three  pupils,  representing  thirteen  did'erent  agencie 
en  in  attendance  at  Hampton.  The  re^tort  of  S.  C.  Armstrong 
>nl  of  Hampton  Institute,  which  will  be  found  herewith  on  pa, 
itihes  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  pupils,  to  the  gratityii 
ESS  made  by  them  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lai 
dof  elementary  English  studies,  and  to  the  interest  an(t  aptue 
lich  they  have  taken  hold  of  farm  work,  and  recei\'e<l  ])racti 
iiction  in  domestic  work  and  various  trades. 
The  first  company  of  sixty  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  lix>m  tin 
id  and  Pine  liidgc  Agencies  reached  Carlisle  in  October,  187D. 
ftt  date  two  himdred  and  thirty -nine  children  have  been  iu  attei 
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■epresciiting  the  Sioux^  Clieycniiea,  Arapaliocs,  Kiowas,  ComaD< 

fez  Percys,  Wichitas,  Apacbcs,  ami  Puolilos.  Teu  per  wot.  ol 
lumber  Lave  been  mixed  bltioils,  and  two-tliinls  of  tliem  cliUdn 
^ief^  aud  lieailmeii.  ludustnal  work  occupies  a  prouiinent  place  ii 
icbool,  and  fifty  apprentices  are  learning  the  trades  of  caqjcnter,  b 
imitb,  wagou-maker,  saddler,  tinner,  sUtfemaker,  tailor,  printer, 
)aker.  A  statement  of  tim  work  aceomplit^ibed  by  tbem  will  bo  ii 
n  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Pratt,  page  300,  to  which  attention  isitiv 
specimens  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  Carlisle  pupils  exhibit 
be  county  fair  attmeted  much  favorable  attention  from  visitors,  am 
mall  premiums  awarded  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  excelleu 
Forkmausbip  gave  them  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  iiccruing  to  the  children  educated  therein 
«tablishment  of  these  schools  has  axoused  a  strong  interest  in  In 
avilization  on  the  part  of  benevolent  i»eople  in  the  East,  which 
vaulted  in  generous  donations  to  aid  in  the  support  and  to  add  ti 
iomfort  and  happiness  of  pupi,ls  at  both  Hampton  aod  Carlisle,  i 
iver,  during  the  summer  vacation,  forty-eight  boys  and  girls  from  I 
iwo  schools  were  received  into  various  families  in  Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  given  an  individual  home-trainiDg  ■« 
lo  institution  can  afford,  and  where  they  gained  a  practical  idea  oi 
lized  home-life.  The  interest  thus  awakened  in  the  welfare  of  tbeic 
■ace  is  widespread  and  increasing,  and  iMinnot  fail  to  affect  power 
md  beneficially  the  whole  subject  of  Imlian  education  and  civiliza 

The  rnmor  which  last  spring  prevailed  to  some  extent,  that  Ii; 
children  were  taken  to  and  held  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  againsi 
wishes  of  theii'  parents,  was  wholly  unfounded.  On  the  contraiy,  In 
)arents  have  urged  upon  the  bureau  more  children  than  it  was  reai 
■eceive,  and  the  office  has  rei>eateilly  been  obliged  to  deny  the  eaj 
«quest  of  parents  that  their  children  might  he  educated  in  tie  J 
{  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  jostifled  it,  the  numbi 
tttendanee  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  could  be  doubled  immediately 

In  June  last,  in  fidfillment  of  a  promise  made  when  their  chil 
vere  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Pratt,  a  "  school  committee"  of  c 
ind  headmen,  representing  nine  Missouri  River  agencies,  visited 
isle  and  Hampton,  They  were  highly  pleased  with  the  comforts 
children  enjoyed  and  the.  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  proud  o: 
nanifest  improvement  which  Uiey  had  made.  The  schools  have 
)een  visited  during  the  year  by  delegations  from  the  Lake  Sup 
jhipftewas,  the  Crows,  the  Shosbones  and  Bannacks  of  Idaho,  am 
Ilheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  Upon  them,  as  upon  the  Sioux,  the 
'avorable  impression  was  made  as  to  the  advautagcs  which  the  sci 
iffered;  and  their  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  eith 
lome  or  at  a  distance,  received  a  {>owcrful  impulse,  which  will  be 
luctive  of  good  to  their  respective  tribes. 

Of  the  eighteen  Florida  prisoners,  with  whom  the  experiment  at  H. 
;on  was  first  inaugurated,  thirteen  have  returned  to  their  homes  ii 
[ndian  Territory,  partly  to  make  room  for  younger  pupils  and  p 
>ecaiise  they  had  become  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  valuable 
ce  at  their  respective  agencies.  Of  these,  eleven  were  triiusferred 
SamptOD  to  Carlisle,  where  they  remained  for  a  time  to  form  a  nu' 
or  the  new  school,  and  where,  Lieutenant  Pratt  reports,  they  renc 
lim  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
icholars  who  came  directly  from  the  camps. 

Some  sickness  aud  several  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  pupi 
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arlisle  and  Hampton.  When  the  first  comyauy  of  scholars  wi 
sctcd  for  the  latter  school,  it  vras  impossible  to  secure  as  thoroti 
saminatiou  of  the  children  and  to  insist  as  strenuously  upon  the  re 
lent  of  perfect  health  aa  was  desirable,  and  in  almost  every  ins 
10  deaths  have  resulted  from  diseases  coutracted  before  the  pupi 
leir  homes.  The  most  careful  physical  examination  is  now  mi 
k'cry  apphcant  for  adniissiod  to  the  Hampton  and  Carlisle  school: 
aly  those  who  are  certified  to  by  a  i)hysician  as  being  absolutely  h( 
re  accepted. 

During  the  year  thirty-six  childi-eu  have  been  selected  from  the 
f  Eastern  Cherokees  and  placed  in  boarding-schools  in  North  Carol 
ittHvc  sirls  at  Asheville,  and  twelve  boys  each  at  ^N'eaversvilli 
iinit}'  College.  They  are  to  receive  training  in  industrial  piirsui 
'ell  as  ill  the  school-room,  and  it  is  hoi>ed  that  they  will  thno  bi 
tted  to  elevat*'.  their  owu  people  and  lead  them  in  the  right  direc 

But  the  number  who  can  be  educated  in  Eastern  schools  is  a 
ays  must  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  Indian  youth  who  are  cntit 
Mreivo  an  education  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  the  nee 
)r  agency  schools  is  not  done  away  with,  but  increases  yearly, 
xpcnse  of  educating  Indians  away  from  their  homes  will  preclu* 
ossibility  of  more  than  a  limited  number  ever  receiving  the  advat 
'hich  those  schools  afford.  The  largest  results  for  the  expeni 
lade  will,  therefore,  be  obtained  by  selecting  from  tho  agency  et 
lie  best  material  to  bo  found  therein ;  at  the  same  time  the  hope  of 
lius  chosen  to  receive  such  special  training,  aa  a  recognition  of  : 
'ill  operate  upon  the  pupils  attending  agency  schools  as  a  poi 
timulus  to  eai-nest  and  iwrsistent  study  and  work. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Tho  practicability  of  employing  an  Indian  police  to  maintain 
pou  an  Indian  re8er\'ation  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question.  I 
iian  three  years  the  system  has  been  put  in  operation  at  40  age 
nd  the  total  force  now  numbers  162  olficers  and  653  privates.  S 
eportfl  aa  to  the  character  and  efiBeiency  of  the  services  reu 
y  the  i>olic6  have  recently  been  called  for  from  its  agents  by  tfc 
eau,  and  those  reports  bear  uniform  testimony  to  the  value  and 
ility  of  the  police  service,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  its  maintenance, 
ras  at  first  undertaken  as  aii  experiment,  is  now  looked  upon  ai^ 
essity, 

The  d  uties  performed  by  the  poUce  are  as  varied  as  they  arc  i 
ant.  111  the  Indian  Territory  they  have  done  effective  work  in  i 
ig  or  turning  back  unauthorized  intruders,  in  removing  squi 
takes,  and  in  driving  out  cattle,  horse,  and  timber  thieves,  and 
utlaws  who  infest  the  couutrj-.  One  of  tho  Osage  j>oUcemeu  U 
ife  at  the  hands  of  a  supposed  horse  thief  whom  he  had  an-este 
ras  bringing  into  the  agency.  Another  horse  thief,  however,  wa 
esafuUy  captured  and  was  turned  over  to  the  State  authorities  ol 
as  for  punishment.  In  Dakota,  surveying  parties  have  required  nc 
scort  than  that  furnished  by  detachments  of  police  from  the  dii 
geucies.  In  Aiizoua,  the  San  Carlos  police  for  six  years  past 
endered  invaluable  service  as  scents;  and,  in  general,  at  all  ag 
ndian  jwlicemen  act  as  guards  at  annuity  payments;  render  assii 
.nd  preserve  order  during  mtiou  issues:  protect  agency  buildinf 
iroperty;  return  Iruaut  pupils  to  school;  search  for  and  return  1 
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:oteu  i>roperty,  whether  bulougint;  to  Indians  or  white  iticii ;  pi 
cprtMliitionaou  timber,  auil  the  iiitriHiu(;tioii  of  whisky  on  the  1*6 
on;  bring  whisky  sellers  to  trial;  make ari'eistA  tor  disorderly  vo 
ruiikeimess,  wife-beatjug,  theft,  and  other  ofl'ensesi  servo  as  cc 
ad  messengers ;  keep  the  agent  inforlned  as  to  births  and  dea 
le  tribe,  and  notify  bim  promptly  as  to  tlie  coming  on  the  rest 
ay  strangers,  white  or  Indian.  Vigilant  and  observant  by  u 
ad  familiar  with  every  foot-path  on  the  reservation^  no  arrivals 
sutures,  or  clandestine  councils  can  escape  their  notice,  and  with 
iscipbued  police-force  an  agent  can  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
Dtewortliy  occurrence  taking  place  within  the  entire  limit  of  his 
iction. 

Violations  of  the  laws  and  regolations  governing  Indian  reserv 
re  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Tbe  diminished  influence  of  squaw  meif,  the  curtailment  of  pr 
ves  formerly  claimed  by  tribal  chiefs,  and  the  development  of  ( 
lecting  manhood  in  tbe  i>olice  themselves,  are  among  the  incii 
2nefit«  to  the  service  arising  from  tbe  pohee  system.  It  brings  i 
jency  a  new  element — a  party  which  grasps  tiie  idea  of  the  supr 
'  law,  and  which  by  precept  and  example  inculcates  that  idea 
inds  of  others  of  the  tribe.  The  lessons  of  self-control,  of  respi 
le  rights  of  others  in  person  and  property,  of  the  maintenance  of 
rder  by  law  administered  by  the  community  instead  of  revenge  ob 
J  tbe  individual,  when  once  learned,  mark  an  important  adva 
le  scale  of  civilization,  and  rudimentary  lessons  of  this  sort  are 
taght  by  the  Indian  police  system,  which  calls  upon  one  Ind 
Test  and  pronounce  deliberate  judgment  upon  another  for  ofl 
any  of  which  hitherto  have  not  only  gone  unpunished,  but  havi 
areoognized  as  meriting  punishment. 

It  is  necessary  to  again  call  attention  to  the  chief  obstacle  in  th 
:  perfecting  the  system,  viz,  the  inadequate  pay  allowed  meml 
le  ix)lice  force.  At  two  agencies  during  the  year  the  force  hai 
sbanded,  after  a  successful  trial,  because  suitable  men  could  ; 
und  who  would  serve  longer  for  the  $8  and  $5  per  month  which 
mit  of  salary  fixed  by  law  for  officers  and  privates  respectively. 
;ry  best  men  in  the  tribe  should  be  enlisted  in  this  service ;  bu 
lunot  be  expected  to  enter  it  at  personal  sacrifice.  Among  th 
ibes  tliere  is  as  yet  but  little  difficulty  on  this  score,  though  the 
ice  between  the  wages  of  Indian  policemen  and  those  of  Indian  s 
id  the  earnings  of  teamsters  and  laborers,  gives  juat  cause  for  dl 
iction.  But  among  the  more  civilized  tribes  »  progressive  1 
,nner,  mechanic,  or  teamster  can  ill  afibrd  to  relinquish  the  comfo 
ving  and  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  property  which  his  own 
y  brings  to  him,  for  the  bare  support  which  is  offered  in  return  1 
tsponsible  and  often  arduous  and  unpopular  services  as  policems 
I  must,  therefore,  renew  tlie  recommendations  made  in  previc 
orts,  that  Congi-ess  be  requested  to  allow  tbe  department  discreti 
awer  as  to  salaries  to  bo  paid  tho  police  at  dilFerent  agencies. 
Bciency  of  the  service  would  thereby  be  materially  increased 
longh  no  increase  wei-o  made  in  the  amount  appropriates! .  Th( 
ready  accomplished  by  (be  police,  even  with  imperfect  orgaui; 
id  inadequate  pay,  should  be  all  the  argument  necessary  to 
icli  legislation  as  will  enable  the  ofQco  to  establish  it  at  every  a 
I  a  i>et7uanent  basis. 
The  practical  workings  of  the  system  are  clearly  set  forth  in  tl 
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lowing  extract  from  a  report  of  Agent  McGillycnddy,  of  the  Pine  Bidge 
AgeiicyiDalfota: 

On  asHiimhi;?  charge  of  tlic  agency  in  Mardi,  l."^71),  I  found  ihat  lui  forci*  had  been 
organized,  the  failure  to  do  so  being  out  of  debi  t^nce  to  the  feelings  of  Chief  Red  Cloud 
ana  some  of  his  coadjutors,  both  re<l  and  white.  After  several  months  of  the  most 
emphatic  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  to  allow  the  enlisting  of  their  young  men, 
and  varied  opposition  on  the  part  of  half-breeds  and  ** squaw-men,"  I  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing the  force  in  the  month  of  August.  The  "  squaw-men '^  have  in  the  past 
exercised  a  very  powerful  control  over  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  it  can  therefore  l>e 
easily  understood  why  they  so  strongly  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  police 
system,  as  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government  a  detective  and  controlliug  agenoy 
that  can  easily  thwart  them  in  any  plans  they  may  form.    The  chiolV  opposition  was 

Eartly  ft-om  the  instructions  of  these  ''squaw-men;"  also  because  they  naturally  dis- 
ke  an^  innovation,  and  because  it  put  a  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
agent,  independent  of  themselves,  and  over  which  they  could  not  exercise  the  slight- 
est control. 

The  Indian  police  force  at  this* agency  consists  of  fifty  members,  all  Indians :  one 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  ten  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  the  balance  privates.  The 
force  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  white  employes,  who  also  acts  as  deputy  United  States 
marsbaL  There  is  also  attached  to  the  force  i)ne  special  detective  and  one  special  in- 
terpreter. The  members  are  all  armed  with  the  Springfield  and  Sharp's  Army  carbine, 
kindly  loaned  the  agency  by  General  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A, 

The  discipline  of  the  force  is  excellent,  failure  to  obey  an  order  being  followed  by 
immediate  dismissal.  It  is  ma<le  up  of  the  besj  young  men  of  the  tribe,  many  of  them 
being  numbers  of  the  native  soldier  organization.  Tliere  are  also  enliste/l  two  chiofiiy 
White  Bird  and  Little  Big  Man,  the  latter  being  a  Northern  Indian,  and  having  taken 
a  prominent  part  with  Sitting  Bull  in  the  Big  Horn  campaign  of  1878,  afterwards  sur- 
rendering at  the  agency  with  Crazy  Horse.  A  member  of  the  force  is  on  duty  all  night 
at  the  gnard-honse,  makin^^  the  rounds  of  the  government  buildings  at  intervals  of  fif- 
teen or  thirty  minutes,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  government  supplies  being 
•nrreptitiouslv  made  way  with. 

The  police  force  have  rendered  varied  and  very  valuable  and  important  service  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Over  thirty  white  men  have  been  arrested  by  them;  some  rene- 
gades from  justice  from  other  States  and  Territories,  and  who  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  proper  officials  on  their  arrival  for  them  ;  some  for  stealing  Indian  horses,  in- 
troducing liquors  on  the  reservation,  trading  for  amiuity-gooda,  larceny,  &c.,  crimes 
against  the  United  States  statutes,  and  who,  after  a  hearing  before  Chief  Clerk  Alder, 
who  is  a  United  States  commissioner,  have  l>een  committed,  and  have  answered  for 
their  offenses  before  the  United  States  court  at  Deadwood,  Dak.  Still  others  have 
been  arrested  for  intoxication  and  minor  offenses,  infractions  of  agency  regulations, 
and  having  been  convicted  before  an  improvised  police  court,  have  been  lined  or  impris- 
oned temporarily  in  the  agency  guard-honse. 

In  addition  the  police  have  rendered  valuable  general  service  in  caring  for  govern- 
ment property,  Indian  stock,  i)reventing  introducticm  of  liquor,  &c.,  and  arresting  re- 
turning "Sitting  Bull"  Indians,  and  preventing  the  departure  north,  of  ambitious 
young  uucks  from  the  agency,  should  tliey  feel  so  inclined. 

Situated  as  the  agency  is,  in  close  proximity  to  the  ever-increasing  white  settlements, 
it  would  bo  impracticabh*  and  almost  impossible  to  conduct  this  agency  without  this 
organization.  It  represents  law  and  ortler,  and  the  members,  uniforrao<l  and  disci- 
plined, and  far  advancet^in  civilization,  offer  the  best  and  most  practical  example  for 
the  other  Indians  of  the  tribe  to  copy  after,  which  they  are  rapidly  doing  in  the  way 
of  adopting  civilized  clothing,  &c. 

In  Closing,  I  would  request  that,  in  consideration  of  th©  valuable  services  rendered 
by  members  of  the  police,  they  having  aided  the  government  and  white  men,  as 
against  their  own  people,  an  effort  be  made  to  induce  Congress  to  allow  something 
more  than  the  somewhat  ridiculous  compensation  of  ^')  per  month  for  service.  These 
men  have  been  led  to  expect  more,  and  it  sliould  be  given  them,  for  if  ever  laborers 
were  worthy  of  their  hire,  these  certainly  are. 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  INDIANS. 

The  experiment  of  intrusting  wild  Indians  witb  tlie  transportation  of 
their  own  supplies  and  annuity-goods  fix>m  the  railroad  terminus  to  the 
agency  was  undertaken  first  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  Wagons  and  harness  were  supplied  by 
the  government,  and  ponies  were  furnished  by  the  Indians.  For  the 
whole  distance,  105  miles,  they  w  ere  paid  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  in  cash, 
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•  irere  credited  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  jier  100  pounds  on  the  purcliase  t 
le  wagons,  harness,  Ac,  which  they  had  undprtafeen  to  earn.  In  th 
ay  105  wagons  have  bettomc  tbe  iirojierty  of  tlie  Cheyennes  and  Ap 
ihoes.  Three  hundretl  tbousaud  jraunds  were  transported  the  fin 
jar,  five  hundred  tliousand  tlie  second,  and  during  the  past  year  ovi 
le  million  ponnds  of  supjilies  have  been  hauled  by  their  teams.  Du 
ig  the  present  year  the  doitr  and  corn,  which  last  season  was  delivei'C 
:  the  agency  by  the  contractor,  will  also  be  taken  by  the  Indians  fro 
le  railroad,  and  will  add  nearly  a  million  more  pounds  to  the  qnantil 
I  be  freighted  by  them,  thns  enabling  the  agent  to  pive  employment  i 
:hers  of  the  tribe  who  are  now  esiger  to  engage  in  the  antorprise. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  substantially  the  same  plan  was  carried  out  nt  tt 

iowa  and  Oomanche  agency,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Sioi 
geucies  at  Pine  Bidge  and  Koeebnd,  and  with  the  same  success.  Du 
Ig  the  ikast  year  not  less  than  eight  million  pounds  of  supplies  we: 
anled  by  the  Indians  of  the  fonr  agencies  above  named,  over  distanci 
r  165,  IGO,  200,  and  92  miles  respectively,  and  m  compensation  therefi 
ley  have  received  the  sum  of  $115,900.  8o  popular  has  this  branch 
idnetry  become  that  the  demands  of  these  bidians  for  freighting  a 
trgely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  government  freight  required  to  I 
nnsportetl,  and  the  letting  of  a  transportation  contract  for  Indian  goo< 
)  a  white  man  would  be  deemed  an  infringement  on  their  rights  at 
rivileges. 

At  the  Devil's  Lake,  Sisseton,  Fort  Hall,  Osage,  Kaw,  Pawnee, Pone 
ttkland,  Sac  and  Fox,  Pottawatomie,  White  Earthy  Great  Nemah 
Pestem  Shoshone,  Grand  Uonde,  Siletz,  Warm  Spnngs,  Green  Ba 
od  Shoshone  Agencies,  freighting  ts  monopolized  by  Indian  teamstet 
veil  the  Utcs  have  lallcn  into  line,  and  will  this  fall  undertake  to  tran 
Drt  the  gootls  and  supplies  purchase*!  for  the  Uintah  Valley  Agency. 

By  ibia  method  not  only  is  the  amount  paid  them  for  transportatit 
)  much  really  saved  to  the  Indians  themselves,  but  the  difterence  h 
»eeu  the  rates  paid  Indians  and  thoeo  charged  by  white  transi>ortati< 
mtractors  results  in  an  actual  annual  saving  to  the  government 
jreral  thousand  dollars.  Skill  and  care  in  the  management  of  the 
•ams,  dispatch  in  the  handling  and  for  warding  of  the  freight,  and  abs 
tte  honesty  and  trvstwortkineaa  in  the  care  of  the  goo<)s  in  Iranaitv,  ha' 
laracterized  the  Indian  transportation  service.  Not  a  package  hi 
pen  lost ;  not  a  case  or  bale  broken  open  or  tampered  with.  The  bii 
>B8  of  the  entcrjirise  has  made  it  a  i>ermanent  feature  in  the  policy 
iidian  civilization. 

WAaONS  FOR  PAEMING  AND  FBEIGHTtNG). 

Up  t«  a  very  recent  period,  but  few  wagons  were  fnnH'she<l  for  tl 
udian  service,  and  then  generally  only  for  the  use  of  the  agents  ai 
leir  employes  at  the  heailquarters  of  the  agencies,  to  enable  them 
erform  the  necessary  work  of  hauling  fuel  for  agency  buildings  ni 
iddcr  for  the  govcminent  stock.  Within  the  past  five  years  it  hi 
een  found  ad^nsable  to  famish  the  Indians  with  wagons  for  farmii 
urposes,  and  for  freighting  their  own  supplies,  which  latter  pursui 
s  has  already  been  sbotvn,  has  become  one  of  considerable  niagnitud 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  wagons  provided  for  tl 
niTMJses  above  stated,  since  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  will  .indicate  mo 
lenjly  than  it  could  be  done  in  any  other  manner  the  growing  interest 
m  Indians  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  transiwrtation  of  th< 
ibaisteuce  supphes,  goods,  &c. :— For  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  15 ;  Che 
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eime  and  Arapabo,  57 ;  Cheyenne  Eiver,  67 ;  Crow,  14 ;  Crow  Creek,  38  ; 
Devil's  Lake,  30 ;  Flaiidreaii,  30 ;  Fort  Berthold,  35 ;  Fort  Belknap,  14 ; 
Fort  Hall,  10 ;  Fort  Peck,  10 ;  GixMin  Bay,  43 ;  Great  i^eniaha,  13 ;  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Wichita,  27;  Klamath,  18;  Lemhi,  19;  La  Pointe,  52; 
Leech  Lake,  15 ;  Los  Pinos,  2 ;  Lower  Brul6,  44 ;  Mackinac,  25 :  Mal- 
heur, 4 ;  Moquis  Pueblo,  2 ;  Navajo,  11 ;  Nevada,  25 ;  Omaha^  50;  Osage, 
95 ;  Pawnee,  08 ;  Pine  Kidge,  61 ;  Ponca,  42 ;  Pottawatomie,  10 ;  Qua- 
paw,  12;  llosebud,  50;  Sac  and  Fox,  4;  Santee,  105;  Shoshone  and 
Banuack,  123 ;  Sissetou,  135 ;  Standing  fCock,  51 ;  Tule  Eiver,  22 ;  Uin- 
tab,  32 ;  Umatilla,  20;  White  Earth,  38 ;  Winnebago,  10 ;  Warm  Springs, 
5 ;  Yakama,  10,;  and  Tankton,  7 — a  total  of  1,555  wagons.  Harness 
was  also  furnished  with  the  wagons — a  double  set  with  each  one  required 
for  farming,  and  two  sets  for  each  one  to  be  used  in  freighting. 

Nearly  three  thousand  wagons,  with  the  necessary  harness  therefor, 
have  been  furnished  the  Indians  since  1875,  and  the  flattering  prospecta 
of  the  future,  evidenced  by  the  manifest  interest  of  the  Indians  in  farm- 
ing pursuits,  make  it  almost  certain  that  still  larger  quantities  will  be 
needed  by  them  in  the  next  two  years. 

STOCK  CATTLE. 

The  experiment  inaugurated  a  few  years  since  of  furnishing  Indians 
with  stock  cattle  has  been  so  fully  developed  that  the  question  of  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  properly  care  for  and  protect  the  same,  when, 
issued  to  them,  is  no  longer  an  unsolved  problem.  The  reports  fix)m  all 
agencies  where  issues  of  stock  cattle  have  been  made  attest  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  the  Indians  have  guarded  their  trust,  and  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  project  of  instructing  Indians  in  pastoral  pursuits^  fbr 
which  a  large  majority  of  them  am  endnently  fitted. 

Since  the  Ist  of  July,  1879,  stock  cattle  have  been  issued  as  follows, 
viz:  To  the  Indians  of  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  50;  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
paho,  500;  Crow,  82;  Crow  Creek,  300;  Flathead,  706;  Fort  Hall,  200; 


White  Earth,  52 ;  Western  Shoshone,  200;  and  Yankton,  495,— a  total  of 
10,283  head.  These,  together  with  stock  purchased  by  the  Indians  tliem- 
selves,  and  with  the  "  agency  herds,''  which  had  been  accumulated  firom 
time  to  time,  (in  some  instances  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Indians  in 
accepting  a  smaller  beef  ration  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  in  other 
cases  by  natural  increase,)  and  which  herds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  aggregate  a  total 
of  78,812  head  of  stock  cattle  now  owned  by  the  various  Indian  tribes. 
With  these  cattle  as  a  nucleus,  with  judicious  management  and  care  on 
their  part,  but  a  few  years  can  elapse  before  the  Indians  at  many  of  the 
agencies  will  be  the  possessors  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  thus  placing 
within  their  command  the  ready  means  of  self-support,  and  rendering 
them,  to  a  large  degree,  independent  of  the  care  of  the  government. 

Applications  for  stock  cattle  have  been  made  by  Indians  at  agencies 
not  already  supplied,  and  in  a  few  cases  by  Indians  at  agencies  where 
only  a  limited  number  have  yet  been  provided.  They  will  be  furnished 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose  can  bo  procured, 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

In  previous  reports,  the  necessity  for  legislation  upon  the  following 
subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  has  been  strongly 
urged: 
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rirst.  The  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  polygamy,  and  to  provid 
legal  uiarriage3  among  Indians.  Cik>u  this  subject  DOtliing  ctui  be  aai 
re  than  has  l>eeii  said  in  fonner  reports.  The  urgency  of  legislatio 
provide  jiropcr  marriage  liiws  for  Indian  tribes  is  appaient,  and  it  i 
pectfnlly  recommendetl  that  the  necessity  and  proprietj-  of  such  legii 
ion  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 
Second.  The  amendment  ofthelawin  relation  to  trespasseni  on  India 
ervations.  Under  existing  laws,  a  trespasser  must  first  bo  remove 
ni  the  reservation,  and  then,  if  he  returns,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  on 
usand  dollars.  The  law  as  it  stands  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  as  t)i 
spassers  ordinarily  belong  to  the  impecunious  class,  and  even  if  coi 
ted  (which  is  by  no  means  certain),  nothing  can  be  realizetl  from  the) 
111  action  of  debt  to  recover  the  penalty ;  hence,  the  delinquents  escap 
innished. 

Il  striking  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  is  afforded  in  th 
e  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Keser^-ation  iu  Xevada.  This  reservatio 
ives  its  name  from  the  large  lake  which  is  included  witliin  il 
indaries,  and  which  is  valued  for  its  fisheries.  At  the  February  ten 
;he  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Nevada,  certain  fisl 
len,  trespassers,  who  had  been  previously  removed  from  the  reservi 
1  by  the  military,  but  who  had  returned  thereto,  were  indictei 
jged  with  having  returned,  in  violation  of  section  314«,  Eevise 
tutes.  The  special  verdict  and  agreed  facts  showed  that  these  me 
■e  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  fishinj 
I  dealing  and  trading  in  fish ;  that  they  were,  by  order  of  the  prop* 
hority,  removed  therefrom,  and  that  thereafter  they  returned  an 
imed  their  former  business.     L'pou  the  trial  of  tie  indictments,  a 

defendants  were  adjudgcil  guilty  as  charged,  and  ordered  to  appee 
sentence  on  the  l.'itii  July,  1879,  Upon  appeal  to  the  United  Stat« 
luit  court,  heard  November,  1879,  the  judgment  of  the  court  belo' 
i  afgrmed,  thereby  establishing:  first,  that  the  whole  of  Pyrami 
ce  is  within  an  Indian  reservation;  and,  second,  that  it  is  India 
ntry  within  the  meaning  of  the  intercourse  laws,  and  that  trespassei 
^  rightfuUy  be  removed  therefrom.  The  defendants  were  ordered  t 
lear  for  sentence  December  1  and  2, 1879,  but  for  some  unexplaine 
son,  probably,  as  tlio  agent  reports,  owing  to  the  universal  syn 
hy  accorded  by  all  classes  of  the  surrounding  community  to  th 
nders,  sentence  has  not  been  passed,  although  a  year  has  elapse 
»  the  date  on  which  they  were  ordered  to  appear.  Itecent  advic* 
n  the  agent  in  charge  state  that  the  offenders  and  those  whose  ii 
ats  prompt  them  to  engage  in  this  ulda^vflll  pursait,  emboldened  b 

delay  in  enforcing  even  the  defective  statutes  which  exist,  ^nelud 
t  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  perfectin 
\T  plans,  securing  large  quantities  of  minnows,  purchasing  boats,  an 
ting  in  readiness  for  renewed  operations  on  the  lake.  The  civil  powt 
ing  proved  ineffective  for  the  purpose,"  it  wUI  again  be  necessary  t 

in  the  aid  of  the  military  forces  in  order  to  protect  the  reservatioi 
Tie  law  should  bo  so  framed  that  trespassers  on  Indian  reservation 
old  incnr  ite  pelialty  for  the  first  as  well  as  for  every  subsequen 
nse,  and  that  such  offense  should  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisoi 
it,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

liird.  The  enactment  of  suitable  laws  for  Indian  reservations.  In  th 
ual  reports  of  this  office  for  some  years  past  the  necessity  for  a  jud 

system  or  code  of  laws  for  the  Indians  has  been  specially  comniente 
lU.    At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  House  bill  No.  S50,  as  amendet! 
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was  favorably  reported  from  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Indian  AfEoirs. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJte  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

That  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  re«pective  Stat-es  and  Tetritories  in  which  are 
located  Indian  reservation^,  relating  to  the  crimea  of  murder,  manslanghter,  araoiiy 
rax>e,  bnrglary,  larceny,  and  robbery,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  law  and  iu 
Ibrce  within  snch  reservation;  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  within 
and  for  the  respective  districts  in  which  such  reservations  may  be  located  in  any  State, 
and  the  territorial  courts  of  the  respective  Territories  in  which  such  reservations  may 
be  located,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  such  offenses  which  may  be  oom- 
mitted  within  snch  reservations. 

In  respect  to  all  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  set  apart  and  occupied  by 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Clioctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  Indian  tribes  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  crimes  of  murder,  mati- 
slaughter,  arson,  ra]>e,  burglary,  and  robbery  shall  be  deeqied  and  taken  to  be  the 
law  Mid  in  force  therein;  and  the  United  States  district  court  held  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  arising  in  saia 
portion  of  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  niace  of  punishment  of  any  and  all  of  said  offenses  shall  be  the  same  at  for 
other  like  offenses  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  respective  couits. 

A  similar  bill  ^S.  loGO)  was  also  introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  also 
refer  to  Uouse  bill  No.  3437,  4Gtli  Congress,  2d  session,  as  conferring  a 
more  extended  jurisdiction. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  such*  measure  as  the  fore- 
going should  be  passed,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  good  order 
among  the  Indians,  but  also  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  work  of  their 
civilization.  Under  the  present  system,  outside  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes,  crimes  and  offenses  committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person 
and  property  of  another  are  remitted  to  triba^  laws  or  customs  for 
punishment  It  is  time  that  this  relic  of  barbarism  should  cease.  The 
Indian  should  be  taught  to  know  and  respect  the  same  law  which  governs 
the  white  man,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  while  he  is  amenable  to 
the  law,  he  is  equally  entitled  to  its  protection  and  privileges. 

I  urgently  renew  the  recommendations  heretofore  made  upon  all  the 
foregoing  subjects.  ^ 

INDIAN  LANDS. 

In  former  animal  reports  of  this  office  attention  was  drawn  to  the  im* 
portance  of  securing  to  the  Indians  a  uniform  and  perfect  title  to  their 
lands,  as  a  measure  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  their  present  and 
future  welfare.  In  the  rejmrt  for  1878  especially  this  subject  was  fully 
considered,  and  legislation  looking  to  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
Indians  fftis  strongly  recommended.  As  the  resolt  thereof,  House  biU 
^o.  354  wiis  prepare<l  by  the  department,  and  sabmitted  at  the  extiu 
session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  but,  like  its  predecessor,  which  had 
been  introduced  at  the  previous  session,  it  failed  to  receive  action.  At 
the  second  session  of  the  I^orty -sixth  Congress,  House  bill  Na  5038, 
which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  porepared  as  a  substitute  for  H.  R. 
'No.  354,  was  reporteil  by  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Afi^rs. 
This  latter  bill  is  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  in  its  details  than 
House  bill  No.  354,  and  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  this 
office  as  a  measure  well  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
dians. In  this  connection  I  would  also  draw  attention  to  Senate  bill  No. 
1773,  introduced  at  the  last  ses^on,  which,  in  addition  to  providing  Ibr 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  extends  over  Indian  tribes  the  proteo- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  may  reside, 
and  at  the  same  |;ime  makes  the  Indians  amenable  thereto. 
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le  demaml  for  title  to  lands  in  severiiUy  Iiy  tlie  rpservat.ioii  India 
most  iiiiivGEmil.  it  is  ii  measure  (wrrcHiiomleiitwitli  tlie  iirofriessi 
in  wliicli  we  live,  and  is  imlor^ed  liy  nil  tiiic  iVieuds  of  tlie  India 
i  evidenced  by  the  numerous  petitions  to  this  eflect  i»respiited 
^re»R  from  citizens  of  vurioiis  States.  Following  the  issue  of  pi 
tomes  disintegration  of  tribal  relations,  and,  if  bis  laud  is  secup 
i  wholesome  |>eriod  af:;aiust  alieuation,  and  is  protected  against  t 
«ity  of  speculators,  the  Indian  acquires  a  sense  of  ownership,  an 
ling  to  appreciate  the  results  and  advantages  of  labor,  iusensil 
lares  himself  for  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  I  therefore  earnestly  recoi 
d  the  speedy  passage  ot  snch  legislation  as  may  best  effect  t 
red  object 

,  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  Indian  lands,  I  desire  to  c 
ation  to  the  following  8]>ecia)  bills  introduced  at  the  last  session 
[tress: 

aiate  bill  No.  1C30,  providing  for  the  removal  to  and  conaolidati 
1  the  White  Earth  lieservation,  in  Minnesota,  of  several  bands 
>p6wa  Indians  now  located  on  varions  reservations  in  Minncsol 
BQCh  bands  as  are  now  located  in  Otter  Tail  and  Todd  Counties  »] 
inhere  in  said  Stite,  and  the  Turtle  ^lonntaiii  band  of  Pembina  Chi 
as  in  Dakota  Territory ;  also  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  vacated,  ai 
stnient  of  the  proceeds  for  the  benetlt  of  said  Indians,  and  for  all< 
t  to  them  of  lands  in  severalty  upon  the  White  Earth  Beservatic 
le  White  Earth  Keserve  contains  an  area  of  1,146,672  acres,  and 
iraUy  adapted  to  agricultural  settlement,  whereafl  tlie  lands  ni 
pied  by  the  Indians  whose  removal  is  contemplated  are  not  general 
>ted  to  farming  purposes,  but  are  chiefly  valuable  for  tlie  pine  timli 
ring  thereon,  for  whicli,  if  the  Indian  title  should  be  extibgoished 
:y  sale  could  be  found.  The  Indians  now  occupying  the  Whi 
:b  Beservation  are  rapidly  progressing  in  civilization.  They  rai 
e  quantities  of  grain,  and  arc  practically  self-supi>orting.  The  beue 
Iting  to  the  Indian  fix)m  his  exchange  of  a  wandering  life  for  a  pi 
ent  home  conld  not  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  comparing  t 
lition  of  those  now  at  Wliite  Earth  with  the  condition  of  those  w 
retain  their  nomadic  liabits.  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  enal 
ilepartmeut  to  locate  the  whole  of  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  a: 
Ota,  numbering  about  12,000  persons,  ui>bn  tlie  White  Earth  Kesi 
on,  baitd  them  comfortable  honses,  sujtply  them  with  cattle  a 
cultural  implements,  break  up  land  snflicient  to  secure  their  se 
»ort  after  a  few  years,  leave  tlieni  a  large  surplus  for  future  ui 
at  the. same  time  open  up  over  tliree  millions  of  acres  of  laud  i 
ling' or  industrial  purposes.  One  agency,  at  least,  would  be  ab 
d,  and,  with  the  Indians  consolidated  on  a  reservation  within  twen 
6  of  3  railroad,  a  largo  reduction  in  the  present  expense  of  txai 
iug  goods  to  Chippewas  on  the  more  distant  reservations  would 
!ted. 

onse  bill  No.  1130,  proposed  substitute  for  the  bill  (H,  B.  IK 
;he  relief  of  the  Lac  de  El.uubeau,  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  and  Bad  Biv 
38  of  Chippewa  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
onse  bill  No.  5C24,  to  authorize  theSecrctary  of  the  Interior  to  full 
ain  treaty  stipulations  with  tlie  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Snyier; 
Mississippi. 

onse  bill  No,  .1S8i,  to  i'ulfill  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Miami  India 
ndiaua,  in  regaril  to  the  payment  of  certain  moneys  dnetbem. 
lie  passage  of  thcso  bills  would  be  of  great  beuelit  to  the  India 
^rued. 
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I  would  alHo  ciill  attention  to  House  bill  30V^  (Forty-ftfth  Congress, 
second  nessiou),  to  prov  idc  for  the  entry  of  lands  by  Indians  under  the 
homestead  laws. 

BAILBOADS  THROUaH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  revival  of  mlroad  building,  and  resumed  construction  of  the 
Pacific  and  lateml  roads,  the  lines  of  whose  routes  pass  through  Indiau 
reservations,  has  entailed  additional  labor  on  this  office.  In  some  in- 
stances a  right  of  way  through  the  reservations  is  conferred  by  the  treaty 
or  agreement  with  the  Indians ;  in  others  the  treaties  or  acts  of  Congress 
creating  the  reservation  are  silent  on  the  subject ;  and,  again,  there  is 
another  class  of  cases  where  railroads  pass  through  reserves  which  have 
been  created  by  executive  order  and  in  which  the  Indians  are  mere  ten- 
ants at  will,  possessing  no  permanent  light  to  the  lands  upon  which  they 
are  temporarily  permitted  to  remain.  Li  all  these  cases  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  this  office,  as  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  to  pass 
up(m  the  applications  of  railroad  companies  for  authority  to  enter  the 
reserves,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  preliminary  survey  or  for 
the  construction  of  the  road. 

As  a  precautionary  measure,  and  whether  a  right  of  way  has  been 
guaranteed  by  treaty  or  other  instrument,  or  not,  upon  an  application  b^' 
a  railroad  company  for  a  right  of  way  or  permission  to  enter  a  reserva- 
tion, the  Indians  interestecl  are  invariably  assembled  in  council  under 
the  direction  of  the  agent,  and  consulted  as  to  their  views  and  wishes 
in  the  matter,  and  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  required  of  the  rail- 
road company  for  the  privilege  sought.  It  i?  gratifying  to  remark  that 
the  Indians,  recognizing  the  importance  and  necessity  of  these  great  com- 
mercial undertakings,  have  so  far  readily  assented,  stipulating  only  for  a 
reasonable  compensation,  which  has  been  promptly  paid  by  the  compa- 
nies seeking  the  concession. 

In  this  manner  a  right  of  way  has  been  granted  through  the  Sisseton 
Reserve  in  Dakota  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway 
Company ;  through  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Reserve  in  Nebraska  to  the 
Republican  Valley  Railroad  Company;  through  the  Winnebago  and 
Omaha  Reserve  in  Nebraska  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad 
Company,  and  through  the  Walker  River  Reservation  in  Nevada  to  the 
Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad  Company.  Other  applications  for  right 
of  way  through  difterent  reservations  are  on  file  and  in  process  of  deter- 
mination. 

On  the  great  Sioux  Reserve  in  Dakotii,  preliminary  surveys  are  being 
made,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  under  Indian  escort,  for  the 
construction  of  two  roads,  viz,  the  Dakota  Central  Railroad  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  to  the 
Black  Hills.  By  an  agi'eement,  dated  the  12th  of  June  last,  the  Sioux 
Indians  granted  to  the  Dakota  Central  Railway  Company  the  right  to 
occupy  one  section  of  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at 
or  near  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota,  for  a  freight  depot ;  also  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  wagon  road  from  such  depot  to  intersect  the  wagon 
road  runinng  west  from  Fort  Pierre  to  the  Black  Hills.  Negotiations 
are  i>ending  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  by  these  companies  of 
the  right  of  way  across  the  reservation,  and  although  there  has  been  some 
delay,  owing  to  want  of  harmony  between  some  of  the  bands,  an  early 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  compensation  is  confi- 
dently expected. 
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» 

Tl3fBER  DEPREDATIONS  UPON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Under  this  lioadiug,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  bill  (8. 1813)  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  so  extending  the  pro\isions  of  sec- 
tion 5388  lie  vised  Statutes,  and  of  other  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  timber  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  who  cut,  destroy,  or  take 
the  same,  as  to  make  them  apply  to  the  preservation  of  timber  on  the 
following  classes  of  Indian  reservations,  namely:  Lands  to  which  the 
original  Indian  title  has  never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not 
been  specially  reserved  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians,  or  for  other  purposes,  although  the  Indians' right  of 
occupancy  thereof  ha«  been  tacitly  recognized  by  the  government;  landfi 
expressly  reserved  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  or  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians  by  executive  order  of  the  President;  lands  allotted  or 
patented  to  individual  Indians  who  are  not  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  Territory;  lands  patented  to  Indian  tribes,  and  lands  which  have  been 
purchased  by  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
Indians  thereon,  but  which  are  as  yet  unoccupied.  The  punishment  of 
offenders  committing  depredations  upon  such  timber  is  also  provided 
for  by  this  bill. 

It  isabsolutely  necessary  that  some  stringent  Jaw  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  the  continually-recurring  depredations  upon  timber  on  In- 
dian reservations,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  the  early  passage  of  the 
above  bill. 

SURVEYS  OF  RESERVATIONS  AND  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  necessity  for  establishing  the  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations, 
where  such  are  contiguous  to  land  which  is  being  taken  up  by  whit€ 
people  for  agricultural  or  nuning  purposes,  is  daily  growing  more  urgent. 
Such  boundaries  ought  to  be  surveyed  and  well  marked  out.  There 
remain,  unsurveyed,  about  6,000  miles  of  reservation  boundaries,  one- 
third  of  which  i>robably  belong  to  the  class  above  mentioned. 

Where  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  the  arable  lands  of  the  reservations 
ought  to  be  subdivided,  to  enable  the  agents  to  allot  tonndividual  In- 
dians such  quantities  of  land  as  may  be  directed,  and  bring  into  actual 
use  all  such  lands,  even  if  they  are  not  in  the  immediate  ueighborhooii 
•of  the  agencies. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  appropriations  will  be  mmle  by  Congress  for 
these  necessary  surveys,  which  are  so  prcssingly  demanded  to  protect 
the  interests  of  both  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

INVASION  OP  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

In  Febniary  last  information  reached  this  oflfice  that  a  large  number 
of  i)ersons  were  again  organizing  at  various  places  in  Southern  Kansao 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Indian  Territory,  and  making  settlements 
on  lands  therein  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  government  for  Indian 
purposes.  To  encourage  this  movement,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
had  publicly  represented  that  the  President  had  changed  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  status  of  the  lands  in  question  since  the  issuance  of  his 
proclamation  of  April  26, 1879,  and  that  in  his  last  annual  message  he 
had  admitted  that  said  lands  were  public  and  should  be  settled  upon, 
and  hence  that  they  were  violating  neither  the  President's  proclamation 
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iior  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  emigrating  to  and  locating  ui>on 
such  lands.  • 

The  attention  of  the  President  having  been  called  to  the  matter  by 
this  department,  he  issued  a  second  proclamation,  dated  the  12th  of 
Februaiy  last,  which  will  be  found  herewith  on  page  323.  This  proc- 
lamation declared  the  representations  made  to  be  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, and  to  have  originated  only  in  the  minds  of  evil-disposed  i>ev- 
sons,  and  again  warned  all  parties  who  were  intending  or  preparing  to 
remove  upon  said  lands,  or  into  the  Indian  Territory,  without  i>ermis- 
Bion  of  the  i)roper  authorities,  against  any  attempt  to  so  remove  and 
settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of  said  Territory.  It  notified  all  persons 
BO  offending  that  they  would  be  speedily  removed  therefrom  by  the  In- 
duvn  agents,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary would  be  invoked  to  carry  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  such  case  made  and  i)rovided. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  department,  a  proper  disposition 
of  troops  was  made  by  the  War  Department  along  the  line  between  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  en- 
tering the  Territory,  and  details  wen^  made  for  the  arrest  and  removal  of 
such  intruders  as  might  be  found  within  its  borders.  These  precautions 
resulted  in  the  arrest,  by  the  military,  on  or  about  the  15th  of  May  last, 
of  one  D.  L.  Payne,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  movement,  and  some 
eleven  of  his  followers,  who  had  established  a  camp  at  a  point  about  40 
miles  east  of  Fort  Keuo,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian.  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  intruders  werp  conducted  outside  the  Tenitory  and  there  dischargeil, 
with  a  warning  not  to  return. 

On  the  loth  of  July  last  Payne  and  some  twenty  associates  were  again 
discovered  in  the  Indian  Territory;  were  again  arrested  by  the  United 
States  forces,  and,  in  i)ursuance  of  the  order  of  the  President,  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  held  for  prosecution  under  the  United  States  laws  relating  to  in- 
truders in  the  Indian  couu try.  The  x)risonors  were  subsequently  released 
on  bail  to  ai)pear  tor  trial  at  the  November  term  of  the  United  States 
district  court. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  recommendation, 
hereinbefore  m'ade  under  the  head  of  **  legislation,"  for  an  amendment 
to  the  laws  relating  to  trespassei^  upon  Indian  reservations. 

,  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

The  reductiou  of  a  wild,  roving,  defiant,  and  hostile  tribe  to  a  condi- 
tion of  obedience  to,  and  de])endence  on,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  organization  from  its  own  members  of  an  Indian  police 
force,  which,  for  six  years,  has  rendered  remarkably  efficient  service, 
is  tlie  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apaches.  That  they  are  inclined  to  agriculture  is  shown  by  the  perse- 
vering efforts  made  to  construct  irrigating  ditches  and  raise  small  fields 
of  grain,  and  that  they  are  also  ready  to  have  their  (ihildren  educated 
is  shown  by  their  rei)eated  requests  that  a  school  might  bo  furnished 
them.  A  boarding  school  building  is  now  in  course  of  election,  for  which 
the  Indians  are  mamifacturing  the  adobes,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  have  a  subtantial  dam  built  and  suitable  ditches  laid  out  by  a  com- 
petent engineer,  which  will  afford  these  Indians  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  progress  toward  self-suppoit. 

They  are  becoming  discouraged  with  the  slight  success  which  has  Ibl- 
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lowed  their  own  undirected  and  unskillful  attempts 4o  oi>en  ditches; 
but  with  tlie  help  of  a  brush-dam,  built  during  the  year,  under  the  su- 
l)ervision  of  Captain  Chaffee,  temporarily  in  charge  as  agent,  they  have 
managed  to  cultivate  about  100  acres  and  to  raise  4,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  com,  and  barley. 

In  order  to  become  owners  of  stock-cattle,  several  families  allowed 
tKeir  beef  tickets  to  accumulate  until  they  were  entitled  to  one  or  more 
cows,  and  in  that  way  obtained  the  nucleus  of  a  herd.  This  interest  in 
stock-raising  has  been  fostered  and  stimulates!  by  the  issue  to  them, 
within  a  year,  of  1,100  head  of  stock-cattle,  which  have  been  highly 
prized  and  well  cared  for  by  their  Indian  owners,  especially  such  as 
have  learned  to  milk  the  cows,  and  are  beginning  to  ai)x>reciate  tho 
value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  diet. 

There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  San  Carlos 
Indians  have  aided  or  abetted  Victoria  in  his  lawless  raids.  On  the 
contrary,  the  San  Carlos  Apaches  suflered  by  the  depredations  of  Vic- 
toria on  their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  his  attack  on  a  party  of  Coyote- 
ros  at  Eagle  Creek,  in  which  11  Coyotero  Apaches  were  killed.  Two 
women  were  also  killed  by  white  soldiers,  who  mistook  them  for  a  part 
of  Victoria's  band.  The  readiness  with  which  groundless  rumors  of  dep- 
redations on  the  part  of  these  Indians  can  be  started  is  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  agent's  report: 

On  the  19th  of  May  a  report  came  from  General  Caw,  an  operator  of  the  telegraph 
at  TMb  Alamo6,  that  Indians  had  committed  seriooA  deiiredations  at  Banker  Hill  Min- 
ing Camp ;  also,  that  reservation  Indians  had  gone  on  the  war  path  in  that  vicinity. 
The  chiei  of  scouts  was  sent  immediately  to  ascertain  the  tnith,  and  returned  on  tlfie 
23d,  reporting  not  a  word  of  truth  to  exist  in  the  case.  No  Indians  had  been  seen 
there  for  two  weeks,  save  peaceable  Indians  farming  at  the  San  Pedro  Kiver — ^£s-kim-i- 
zines'  and  Sagul-ly's  band.  Two  miners,  in  a  drunken  quaiTel,  had  kUled  each  other, 
and  on  finding  the  bodies  it  had  been  attributed  to  Indians. 

The  subject  of  a  water  supply,  which  is  an  all«important  one  through- 
out Arizona,  becomes  a  grave  one  whenever  it  concerns  an  Indian  reser- 
Tation,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  Indians  have  no  water  righta 
which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect.  Although  the  San  Carlos  Reserve 
is  comparatively  well  supplied  with  streams,  and  although  scarcely  a 
beginning  in  farming  has  been  made,  the  water  question  is  already  as- 
suming serious  proportions.    The  agent  reports : 

The  water  m  Gila  is  being  rapidly  depleted  by  large  quantities  being  taken  out  by 
ditches  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo  Veijo,  twenty  miles  above  Camp  Thomas,  and  si 
fifteen-foot  ditch  now  being  du^  by  the  Mormons  in  that  vicinity  wiU,  in  low- water, 
seriously  damage  the  water  privileges  on  this  reservation.  If  there  is  any  law  in 
regard  to  this,  it  should  be  enforced,  so  that  the  Indians  can  be  protected  in  their 
water  rights,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  their  advancement  and  civilization,  as 
work  ana  education  are  the  foundations  for  their  moral  elevation. 

Unless  obstructions  of  this  character  are  placed  in  the  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  "Intractable  Apache''  can, "in  a  few  3 ears,  be  taught  to 
raise  the  greater  part  of  his  own  subsistence,  provided  he  is  given  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  assistance  and  instruction,  instead  of  being  left  to 
become  disheartened  by  failures  resulting  from  his  own  ignoi-auce. 

MISSION  INDIANS. 

The  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  becomes,  yearly, 
more  deplorable.  These  Indians  are  composed  of  the  following  tribes, 
viz:  Seranos,  Digenes,  San  Luis  Key,  Coahuillas,  and  Owongos.    They 
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are  estimated  to  number  about  3,000^  and  their  settlements  are  scattered 
over  portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  Counties,  and  chiefly 
in  the  mountain  and  desert  districts  embraced  in  a  range  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  these  Indians  were  made  the 
subject  of  special  mention.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  occupying,  by  sufferance,  lands  which  their  ancestors  had 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  which  they  supposed  they  had 
an  indisputable  right;  but  that  such  lands  had  been  found  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  private  land  claims  confirmed  by  the  courts  to  grantees 
under  the  Mexican  Government,  before  the  acquisition  of  California  by 
the  United  States ;  and  that  the  owners  thereof  were  threatening  the 
Indians  with  summary  ejectment. 

Legislation,  to  provide  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  homes,  was 
urgently  recommended,  but  beyond  the  introduction  by  Eepresentative 
Page,  of  California,  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  3728,  46th  Congress,  2d  session), 
appropriating  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  San  Ysabel 
Kancho,  in  San  Diego  County,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  reservation,  no  action  was  taken  in  Con- 
gress, 

By  executive  order,  dated  the  17th  of  January  last,  a  prior  executive 
order,  dated  December  27, 1875,  was  canceled  (so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
Aqua  Caliente  Eeservation  and  a  portion  of  the  Santa  Ysabel  Eeserva- 
tion),  as  being  in  conflict  with  certain  prior  land  grants,  severally  laiown 
as  the  "San  Jose  delValle^and  "Valle  de  San  Jose."  Eeferringto 
this  order,  Agent  Lawson,  in  his  report  for  the  current  year,  says: 

In  conversation  a  few  days  ago  with  the  present  owner  of  the  ranche  (San  Jose  del 
Valle),  he  informed  me  he  was  about  to  sell  it,  and  before  he  could  give  possession* 
the  Indians  must  be  removed.  What  these  x)eople  will  do  in  this  event,  or  where  they 
can  be  placed,  so  as  to  find  subsistence  in  this  sterile  region  of  country,  are  questions 
that  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  This  is  the  situation  of  an  equally  large  body  of  In- 
dians now  occupying  the  Kancho  San  Jacinto,  their  ejectment  being  liable  to  occur  at 
any  time.  This,  in  short,  is  the  situation  all  around ;  and  there  being  no  unoccupied 
public  lands,  except  such  as  are  uninhabitable,  the  only  alternative  left  to  these  hith- 
erto peaceable  and  thrifty  communities  is  to  wander  about  singly  or  by  families  to 
swell  the  vagabond  class  that  already  infests  the  villages  and  towns,  to  become  a  prey 
to  vices  to  wnich,  as  yet,  they  are  comparative  strangers. 

The  agent  also  reports  that  about  fifteen  families  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances were  a  few  months  ago  forced  to  remove  from  the  Cucco 
Banch,  in  San  Diego  County. 

In  the  season  of  1879  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes  on 
the  desert,  some  50  to  80  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  where  hundreds 
of  these  Indians  live,  entirely  failed,  and  they  were  compelled  iX)  depend 
for  subsistence  upon  a  wild  bean  which  grows  in  the  desert.  Never  hav« 
iRg  received  any  aid  from  government,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
miserable  destitution  enforced  by  their  helplessness,  they  endured  hun- 
ger and  want  without  seeking  or  expecting  aid.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
iu  their  history,  tbeir  agent,  learning  of  their  condition,  applied  for  as- 
sistance, and  the  department  promptly  responded  by  ordering  a  sum  of 
$500  to  bo  expended  in  supplies  to  relieve  their  wants. 

The  Mission  Indians  as  a  class  are  reported  to  be  industrious,  sus- 
taining themselves  by  cultivating  their  little  fields  or  in  laboring  for 
ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  of  their  villages.  During  the  sheep-shearing 
season  their  services  are  greatly  in  demand,  as  they  are  especially  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  labor.  In  the  interest  of  common  humanity  something 
should  be  done  for  this  uncomplaining  people  towards  providing  them 
with  a  home.    They  do  not  ask  for  supplies.    All  they  ask  for  is  a  reser- 
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vation  upon  which  they  can  earu  a  subsisteuco  for  themselves  aud 
families. 

Their  educational  and  religious  interests  have  hitherto  been  entirely 
unprovided  for.  Eecehtly  the  department  has  authorized  the  building 
of  two  schobl-houses  in  two  of  the  larger  settlements.  But  little,  how- 
ever, can  be  effected  in  this  direction  until  the  tribe  is  consolidated  upon 
suitable  lands  and  brought  under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  agent, 
and  to  this  end  I  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  ai)propriate  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf. 

UTES. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  it  was  recommended  that  legisla* 
ti  ve  authority  be  invoked  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  who  should 
visit  the  Utes  and  obtain  their  consent  to  remove  from  the  State  of  Col- 
orado  to  some  other  location,  on  condition  of  their  receiving  pay  for  the 
value  of  their  lands  in  Golorado.  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  that  rex>ort 
a  delegation  of  the  Utes,  comi)osed  of  chleis  and  principal  men  from  the 
bsuids  located  on  the  White  Eiver,  Los  Pinos,  and  Southern  Ute  Eeser- 
vation,  visited  Washington  to'couier  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  a  settlement  of  their  affairs. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  the  agreement  dated  March  6  and 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15  last,  which  will  be  found  on  page 
315  of  this  report.  Under  the  second  section  of  this  act,  the  President 
appointed  Hon.  Greorge  W.  Manypenny,  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  John  B. 
Bowman,  John  J.  Eussell,  and  Otto  Hears  commissioners  to  secure  the 
ratification  of  the  agreement  and  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  same. 

The  i)eriod  within  which  the  agreement  was  to  be  ratifle<|  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Ute  tribe  was  limited  in  the  act  to 
four  months  from  the  date  of  its  approval,  or  until  October  15, 1880.  The 
requisite  number  of  Indians  signed  the  agreement  between  the  29th  of 
July  and  11th  of  September,  both  days  inclusive.  The  ratification  of  the 
i^reement  by  the  Utes  was  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  24th  of  September  last,  and  steps 
were  immediatdy  taken  to  cause  the  money  appropriated  unaer  the  4tii 
clause  of  section  0  of  the  act,  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tne  first  clause  of  the  above-named  agree- 
ment, no  payment  will  be  made  to  the  White  Eiver  Utes  until  the  sur- 
render or  apprehension  of  those  members  of  their  nation,  not  yet  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States,  who  were  implicated  in  the  murder  of 
Agent  Meeker,  and  the  murder  of,  and  outrages  upon,  the  employ^  of 
the  White  Eiver  Agency,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1879;  or  until  the 
President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  guilty  parties  are  no  longer  living, 
or  have  fled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

A  portion  of  the  surveys  contemplated  by  the  act  and  necessary  for 
the  location  of  the  Indians  has  been  made,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  consequent  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  agreement  was  ratified,  comparatively  little  could  be  done 
towards  locating  the  Utes  in  the  localities  designated  for  them,  and 
*  operations  in  this  direction  have  been  suspended  until  next  spring. 

The  MUing  of  the  son  of  Chief  Shavcmcmx. 

Just  before  the  Ute  commission  had  suspended  its  work,  the  Indians 

of  the  Los  Pinos  Agency  were  thrown  into  a  feverish  state  of  excitement 

by  ':he  murder,  by  a  white  freighter,  of  Johnson,  son  of  the  Chief  Shava- 

nanx.    The  difficulty  occurred  on  tiie  evening  of  the  29th  of  September 

41  Ab 
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last,  at  what  is  known  as  Cline's  Ranch,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  agency,  on  the  Cimmarou.  Early  the  next  morning  some  thirty  In- 
dians, headed  by  Chief  Shavanaux,  and  all  well  armed,  came  to  the 
agency,  and  ^ade  known  their  errand.  They  were  very  much  excited, 
and  fully  determined  upon  revenge.  The  agent,  after  much  effort,  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  them,  and  taking  with  him  a  military  ofiicer  and  a 
file  of  fifteen  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  commandant  of  the  post  at  tlie 
agency,  proceeded  with  tliem  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  for  the  purpose 
01  arresting  the  murderer.  On  arriving  at  the  ranch  he  found  that  the 
criming  had  been  arrested,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Colorado.  After  due  consideration,  it  was  deemed  best  to  place  the 
prisoner  in  charge  of  three  well-known  Colorado  citizens,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  agent  found  him,  to  be  taken  by  them  to  Qunnison  City  (the 
nearest  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime),  and  there  turned  over  to 
the  proper  law  officers  of  the  State.  The  Indians  and  all  others  seemed 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  the  agent  advised 
the  Indians  to  return  to  their  homes,  whereupon,  as  was  supposed,  they 
all  left,  taking  the  trail  across  the  mountains  leading  to  the  agency. 
The  agent,  the  military.  Colonel  Meacham,  and  others  left  for  their  re- 
spective stations  soon  after. 

The  Indians,  however,  instigated  by  certain  lawless  white  men,  re- 
turned to  the  ranch  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  these  white  out- 
laws, and  finding  that  the  citizens  had  left  with  their  prisoner  for  Gun- 
nison, went  in  pursuit,  overtook  and  overpowered  them,  took  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  and  in  all  probability  speedily  killed  him. 

A  warrant  was  soon  after  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Gunnison 
for  the  arrest  of  Agent  Berry  on  a  charge  of  mitrder,  but,  not  deeming 
it  safe  to  submit  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  believing  that  the  clamor 
raised  in  that  vicinity  would  result  in  an  application  of  l3mch  law  to  him- 
self and  others,  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  jurisdiction  of  said  justioe 
and  other  State  officers  until  due  process  was  issued  by  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, when  ho  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  custoily  of  the  United 
States  marshal,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  Denver,  where  he  awaits  his 
trial  on  a  charge  which,  it  in  believed,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
statement  made  by  the  agent  is  fully  sustained  byMty.  li.  H.  Ofiiey,the 
military  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  troops  and  accompanied  him  to 
Cline's  Ranch.  In  his  report  of  the  matter  to  the  War  Department  he 
says :  ^^  The  Indians  seemeil  to  be  acting  with  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  calmness,  desiring  nothing  but  the  punishment  of  the  individual 
who  had  committed  the  outrage  ui>on  them.  •  •  •  The  man  who 
shot  and  killed  the  Indian  was  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  this  was  his  first  trip  over  the  roml,  and  it  wa8  stated  by  parties 
who  saw  the  men  connected  with  this  train  that  they  were  under  the 
infiuence  of  liquor.^ 

It  seems  that  the  Indians  applied  to  the  freighters  for  food,  and  from 
their  own  statements  and  the  evidence  of  others  they  were  somewhat 
roughly  repulsed.  Major  Offley  says  that  the  testimony  of  the  Indians 
themselves  seems  to  be  straightforwanl  and  trustworthy  5  that  they  dis- 
claim firing  upon  the  white  men  or  quarreling  with  them ;  that  they  were 
mounted,  and  when  food  was  denied  them  turned  their  horses  to  leave,  and 
that  Johnson  was  shot  ^^and  fell  dead  from  his  horse  after  going  about 
a  hundred  feet.''  That  officer  adds :  *'  With  the  light  before  me  I  cannot 
look  uiK>n  this  matter  otherwise  than  as  a  wanton  and  unprovoked 
murder  of  the  Indian  by  a  reckless,  half-drunken  teamster,  and  that 
the  fftte  of  the  nmrderer  was  a  clear  case  of  lynching,  which,  as  much 
as  it  is  to  be  deploi'od,  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  throughout  the 
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ooimtry  in  the  midst  of  dvilvsaAaxm  aud  euli^litenment.''  In  re^rcl  to 
th«  reeapture  and  lym>*hiB^  of  th«  prisoiier,  Mayor  Offley  says  that 
white  men  were  with  the  Inwihww  when  they  committed  the  oli'ense,  and 
that  "they  eneooraged  and  assisted  them  to  lyueh  him*''  lu  regiu-d  to 
the  freighter,  he  also  makes  the  following  statement : 

'^riie  roan  Jadcson,  who  waa  in  charge  of  the  train,  has  told  diS^rent  stories  about 
the  att'air;  he  told  me  that  the  Indians  did  not  fii-H  at  his  party;  to  others  he  has  said 
they  shot  twice.  He  has  claimed  relationship  of  nearly  every  kind  to  the  man  who 
was  killed;  he  told  me  he  was  one  of  his  men  or  beys.  He  has  also  daid  that  the  party 
who  had  cUarge  of  the  prisoner  followed  the  cavalry  to  near  the  Blue;  the  cavahy  did 
not  ^et  to  Cliue's  until  the  evening  of  October  1 ;  the  prisoner  was  taken  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day;  he  also  states  that  Cline  [on©  of  the  citizens  who 
started  with  the  prisoner  to  Giuwisoul  was  hom«  in  about  an  hour  after  starting, 
whereas  he  ditl  not  get  baek  nntil  next  «ay.  The  Indian,  Johnson^  has  been  employ^ 
by  Col.  Mackenzie  during  the  summor,  and  was  considered  a  quiet  and  peaceable  mau« 

« 

THE  SIOUX. 

Among  the  32,286  Sioux  who  are  gathered  at  11  agencies— 0  in  Dakota, 
1  in  Montana,  and  1  in  Nebraska — peace  s^id  good  order  have  prevailed 
thronghout  the  year.  At  Santee,  Sisset<m,  and  BeviTs  Lake  Agencies 
self-support  is  nearly  reached,  the  proportion  of  the  subsistence  for 
those  Indians  which  is  derived  from  the  issue  of  government  rations 
being  35,  20,  and  25  per  cent.,  respectively.  They  are  located  in  sever- 
alty, live  in  houses,  wear  citizen's  dress,  send  their  cbildi'en  to  school, 
own  farming  implements  and  stock,  and  their  crops  during  the  past 
year  will  average  ten  bushe^  of  wheat,  five  bushes  of  com,  and  sixteen 
bushels  of  vegetables  to  each  member  of  the  tribe.  With  such  crops, 
which  would  furnish  ample  support  for  a  white  man,  even  a  partial  issue 
of  rations  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  Indian  appetite  and  Indian  improvidence,  and  also  for  what  the  In- 
dians would  consider  uiyust  discrimination  cm  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  their  Great  Father,  while  issuing  rations  to  his  wild  and  in- 
dolent children,  entirely  withhold  them  from  those  who  are  industriously 
endeavoring,  in  every  way,  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  Moreover,  their 
surplus  crops  are  largely  invested  in  the  purchase  of  farming  imple- 
ments, cattle,  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life  which  directly  advance 
their  own  civilization,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  furnished 
by  the  government. 

About  tliree-fourtl^  of  the  Sioux  at  tlie  Yankton  Agency  have  made 
eciual  progress  in.  adoi>ting  the  customs  of  civilized  life. . 

At  Cheyenne  Kiver,  Crow  Creek,  Standing  K<K*k,  and  Lower  Brul<5 
Agencies  progress  was  soriously  retarded  by  the  Sioux  wai',  tbrei^  years 
ago ;  but  the  erection  of  718  houses,  the  selection  of  individual  farms,  the 
breaking  of  nearly  600  acres  (in  a<ldition  to  1,800  acres  previously  under 
cultivation)  and  the  raising  of  41,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  coij^,  and 
12,000  bushels  of  vegetables  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
shows  them  to  l>e  again  under  the  intiueiice  of  the  advance  movement 
which  i>revaiLs  throughout  the  entire  Sioux  nation.  They  remain  quietly 
at  their  agencies  and  depend  for  sul)sistence,  principally,  on  the  issue 
of  government  rations.  At  the  Lower  Brule  Agency  a  boiurdiug-school 
building  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  at  the  others  three  good  boarding 
and  four  day  schools  have  been  attended  by  300  pupils. 

The  4,713  Yanktonnais  Sioux  at  Fort  Peck,  with  the  1,116  of  the  Xorth- 
eni  Sioux  who  have  deserted  Sitting  Bull's  camp,  and,  after  surrender- 
ing arms  and  ponies,  have  attached  ^emselves  to  the  Fort  Peck  Agenc^ 
are  the  only  Sioux  who  now  engage  in  hunting  to  any  extent.    'J' 
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are  wild^  blanket  Indians,  who  have  recently  made  a  small  beprinning  in 
civilizatiou  by  the  putting  up  of  32  log  houses  and  the  cultivation  of  204 
acres.  A  boarding-school  building,  to  accommodate  50  scholars,  is  in 
course  of  erection,  which,  without  doubt,  can  be  tilled  with  pupils  as 
soon  as  completed. 

During  the  winter  of  1878,  the  Ogallalla  and  Brul6  SioMx,  under  Chiefe 
Bed  Cloud  and  Sjwtted  Tail,  removed  fi-om  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  loca- 
tions in  the  interior  of  the  Sioux  Reserve,  which  had  been  selected  for 
them  by  a  commission,  and  where  it  was  hoi)ed  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  to^remain.  That  the  Indians  themselves  loolc  upon  these  loca- 
tions as  their  i)ermanent  homes  is  evidenced  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
with  which  they  have  undertaken  the  opening  of  farms  and  building  of 
houses.  They  now  occupy  700  log  houses,  which  have  been  built  mainly 
by  their  own  labor,  and  for  which  the  government  has  furnished  only  the 
doors,  windows,  nails  and  other  necessary  hardware.  They  are  culti- 
vating 2,200  acres,  and  own  300  mules,  5,600  head  of  cattle,  and  280 
swine.  In  the  spring,  ferm-work  was  begun  promptly,  and  gardens 
and  fields  were  carefully  cultivatetl ;  but  an  early  drought  deprived  the 
Indians  of  the  reward  of  their  efforts.  This  disappointment  may  cause 
some  of  them  to  turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  st-ock  raising, 
to  which  the  country  is  admirably  adapted.  The  exceptional  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  stock  cattle  issued  to  them  strengthens 
the  belief  that  their  self-supi)ort  by  this  branch  of  industry  is  entirely 
X)racticable,  and  should  encourage  the  government  to  continue  the  issue 
of  cattle  until  every  deserving  fannly  is  supplied. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  they  engage  in  freighting  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  their  desire  to  adopt  a  civilized  iBe  is  still  further  shown 
in  their  increasing  tendency  to  locate  their  houses  ui)on  their  farm  lots 
at  wide  distances  from  each  other,  instead  of  crowding  together  in  one 
centr^  camp  or  village.  On  the  Pine  Eidge  Reservation,  where  one  year 
ago  aU  the  Indians  were  within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  settlements  are 
now  to  be  found  at  varying  distances  up  to  forty  miles  from  the  agency. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  their  behavior  has  been  orderly  and 
peaceable  during  the  year,  and  a  fairer  record  could  not  reasonably 
be  asked  for  fixim  14,000  wild,  restless  Indians,  who  four  years  ago, 
during  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign,  furnished  the  largest  number  of  re- 
cruits for  the  hostile  ranks. 

The  following  incident  from  the  report  of  Agent  Cook,  of  the  Rose- 
bud Agency,  shows  the  dependence  which  can  be  i>laced  ui>on  the  Indian 
police,  and  gives  striking  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Spotted  Tail  Sioux, 
and  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  are  undertaking  to  conform  to  the 
usages  of  civilized  society. 

A  amall  party  of  Bnil6  Slonx,  headed  by  Tumuxg'Bear  (a  reckless  young  warrior), 
8+4irted  uortb.  I  sent  a  detachment  of  the  United  States  Indian  jKilice,  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  them  back.  They  found  no  trail  northwanl,  and  retuvue^l.  Turning 
Bear,  in  comi)any  with  Bear  Man,  Grey  Dog,  Bad  Thunder,  Two  Calf,  and  Horned 
Horse,  left  the  agency  and,  instead  of  going  northward,  went  o^er  near  the  Loup,  in 
Nebraska.  Their  ostensible  object  in  making  this  journey  was  to  recover  stolen  horsvs. 
lu  plain  terms,  it  was  a  horse-stealing  raid,  and  they  made  a  success  of  it.  In  addi* 
tion  to  stealing  seven  head  of  horses^  of  whicn  they  boasted  on  their  return,  they  kiUed 
a  whit'C  raJMi,  name  unknown.  I  at  once  took  the  necessary  steps  towards  their  aiTcst, 
and,  with  the  cheerful  assistance  of  Spotted  TaU  and  Crow  Dog,  captain  of  )>olice,  I 
was  successful.  When  the  prisoners  were  brought  in.  I  plainly  but  quietlv  told  them 
The  course  I  was  bound  to  pursue.  The  arrest  and  Iiolding  under  guard  six  young 
men  (aU  great  favorites  with  the  chiefs  and  headmen)  was  not  uuattended  with  trou- 
ble and  danger,  but  with  patience,  intermixed  with  a  moderate  degree  of  firmness  and 
kindness,  they  were  finally  g|iven  up  to  be  tried  according  to  the  Taws  of  the  whit-es. 
They  were  held  in  arrest  until  the  following  day,  when,  with  a  strong  detail  of  In^an 
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police,  nnder  command  of  Captain  Crow  Do^  and  a  single  white  man,  S.  M.  Bay,  chief 
of  i>olice,  they  were  withont  tronble  sent  to  Fort  Rand^  there  to  bo  held  subject  to  the 
requisition  of  the  governor  of  Nebraska  for  trial.  Crow  Dog  and  his  detail  reported, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  that  the  prisouors  had  been  transported  in  safety  and  without 
serious  trouble,  and  had  been  regularly  turned  over  to  Col.  Greorge  L.  Andrews,  com- 
mand.ing  Fort  Randall,  Dakota.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Spotted  Tail,  Crow  Doc,  and 
others,  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  matter,  as  without  their  assistance  it  would  have 
been  vastly  more  diflicult  to  have  brought  this  trouble  to  a  satisfactory  ending. 

MAGA-BOB-DU,  OE  DRIFTINa  GOOSE'S  BAND   OP  SIOUX  INDIANS. 

Prior  to  1S79,  this  band,  numbering  about  150  souls,  occupied  a  small 
tract  of  country  on  the  James  Eiver  in  Dakota.  They  had  a  few 
acres  in  cultivation  and  were  mainly  self-supporting.  They  remained 
friendly  to  the  whites  during  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1862,  some  o.f  them 
serving  as  scouts  for  the  United  States  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gen  H.  H.  Sibley. 

In  1878,  the  fertile  lands  occupied  by  them  attracted  white  settlers  to 
that  region.  In  order  to  enable  this  office  to  determine  the  rights  of 
these  Indians  to  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  three  townships,  embrac- 
ing their  homes,  were  set  apart  as  a  reservation  by  Executive  order  dated 
June  27, 1879.  The  General  Land  Office  records  showed  that  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1879.  only  one  homestead  and  four  pre-emption  declaratory 
statements  had  oeen  filed  in  the  local  land  office  for  lands  in  said  townships. 
The  agent  at  Sisseton  Agency  was  directed  to  go  to  the  reservation,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Lndians,  ascertain  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  improvements  made  by  themselves,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
location  of  whites  within  these  townships  and  the  improvements  made 
by  them.  It  was  found  that  all  the  buUdings  erected  by  the  Indians  were 
on  two  quarter-sections,  and  that  the  land  tilled  by  them  was  in  patches 
on  six  quarter-sections.    Thirty-six  whites  had  set&ed  in  said  townships. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  lands  falling  within  said  reservation  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  the  agreement  called  the 
Black  Hills  agreement  of  1876.  It  was  nnally  concluded  that  the  right 
of  the  Indians  could  not  be  successfully  maintained  as  against  the 
adverse  claims  of  the  whites,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  two  quarter-sec- 
tions on  which  their  houses  were  built;  and  the  Indians  were  informed 
that  they  could  initiate  homestead  claims  only  on  such  portions  of  the 
townships  set  aside  for  their  use  as  were  not,  at  the  date  of  the  Executive 
order,'  occupied  by  the  whites. 

The  Indians  finally  agreed  to  remove  to  the  Crow  Creek  Eeservation, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  land,  and  requested  that  some  one 
from  this  office  bo  sent  out  to  assist  them  in  selecting  locations  on 
that  reserve.  This  has  been  done,  and  in  July  last,  individual  selec- 
tions were  made  for  such  of  the  members  of  the  band  as  were  present  at 
Crow  Creek  at  that  time.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  authorize  the 
issue  of  patents  for  these  selections,  so  that  these  Indians  may  not  again 
be  deprived  of  their  homes. 

FORT  HALL  AND  LEMHI  BESERVATIONS,  IDAHO. 

In  May  last  a  delegation  of  chiefs  of  the  Shoshone,  Bannack,  and 
Sheepeater  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi 
Agencies  visited  Washington,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
them,  whereby  the  chiefs  and  headmen  representing  tlie  Indians  of  the 
Lemhi  Agency  agi^eed  to  surrender  their  reservation  at  Lemhi,  and  to 
remove  to  and  take  up  lands  in  severalty  upon  the  Fort  Hall  lieserva- 
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tloii.  By  tbe  same  agre^seut  tbe  chiefe  and  headmeo  of  tlie  Sboahones 
and  Bamiacks  of  Fort  Hall  a^:reed  to  cede  to  tlw^  United  States  ai)ortion 
of  the  soatlieni  half  of  their  reservation,  indading  Marsh  Valley  and  the 
settlements  therein. 

By  the  terms  of  tho  agreoiiaont  the  United  States,  in  consideratioQ  of 
snoh  cession,  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Lemhi  iTidians  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  and  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians 
the  sum  of  six  thpusand  dollars  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  in  addition 
to  any  sums  to  which  said  Indians  are  already  entitled  by  trearty  pro- 
visioos.  The  United  States  further  agrees  to  cause  the  lands  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Reservation  to  be  surveyed  and  dotted  to  the  said  Indians  in  sever- 
alty-, in  the  proportions  mentioned  in  said  agreement,  and  to  issue  patents 
therefor,  with  restri<5tive  clauses  against  alienation,  &c.,  so  soon  as  tbe 
necessary  laws  are  passed  by  Congress. 

In  anticipation  that  the  agreement  would  be  confirmed,  a  bill  to  aceept 
and  ratify  the  same,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations^  was 
prepared  in  this  office  and  submitted  to  the  department,  and  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  (H.  R.  6226  «nd 
S.  1759).  So  far  as  tbe  L^nhi  Indians  are  concerned,  ttmt  part  of  the 
i^^eement  w^hich  relates  to  them  becomes  inoperative,  the  tnbe  having 
since  declined  to  remove  to  Fort  Hall.  I  therefore  recommend  that  so 
much  of  said  agreem^it  as  relates  to  the  Fort  Hall  Indians  and  tbeir 
reservation  be  accepted  and  ratified  by  Congress. 

FOBT  HALIi  AGEWCY. 

During  the  year  encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
civilization  at  this  agency. 

The  eifort  to  assist  these  Indians  was  seriously  embarrassed  and  re- 
tarded by  the  outbreak  of  a  portion  of  the  tribes  in  1878,  but  the  evil 
effects  arising  therefrom  have  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  aud  the 
agent  reports  that  many  of  the  Indians  who  participated  in  the  out- 
break referred  to  are  now  among  the  most  industrious  farmers  and  lab- 
orers at  the  agency,  having  come  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
to  remain  quietly  at  home  than  to  go  on  tlie  warpath. 

A  boarding-school  has  been  established  which,  commencing  with  three 
scholars,  gradually  increased  until  at  the  close  of  the  session  there  were 
twenty-seven  children  in  attendance.  The  agent,  in  his  report,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  "  this  school  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  ci\ilization  of 
these  two  bands  of  Indians,  aud  its  success  is  consequently  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  agency.''  The 
success  of  the  same  is  so  far  assured  that  more  pupils  will  probably  be 
furnished  the  present  fall  than  can  be  accommodated. 

The  1,040  Shoahones  and  4G0  Bannocks  at  this  agency  have  460  acres 
of  land  in  eultivation,  upon  which  they  have  raised  this  yeiu*  5,750 
l)ushels  of  wheat,  1,025  bushels  oats  and  barley,  3,500  bushels  vegetables, 
and  180  tons  of  hay.  In  addition  to  the  above,  42,000  feet  of  saw-logs 
have  been  cut  in  the  mountfiins,  hauled  to  the  saw-mill,  ajid  converted 
into  lumber  by  the  Indians,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sawder,  who  ran 
the  machinery  of  the  mill. 

Two  dwelling-houses  and  eight  gi*anaries  have  been  erecte<l  during 
the  year,  in  the  building. of  which  the  Indians  have  i>erformed  much 
of  the  labor.  Tliere  have  also  been  erect-ed  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
farmer,  24  by  40,  an  addition  to  flie  commissarj^,  20  by  40,  and  an 
extension  to  the  ice-house,  20  by  12. 
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AGENCIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Whatever  changes  have  occurred  among  the  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory  during  the  year  have  been  in  the  line  of  improvement.  At 
the  Qnapaw  Agency  tlie  necessity  for  issaes  of  rations,  except  to  the 
aged  and  helpless,  ceased  long  since.  The  Indians  of  the  eight  small 
tribes  belonging  thereto  wear  citizens'  dress^  are  comfortably  housed, 
have  ample  school  facilities,  and  are  virtually  civilized.  But  though  they 
have  reached  the  position  of  self-support,  they  have  not  acquired  self- 
reliance,  and  the  watchful  care  of  the  government  must  not  cease  for 
several  years  to  come.  Schools  must  be  supported,  employ^  furnished, 
implements  repaired  and  occasionally  replaced,  buildings  must  be  kept 
in  order,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  an  agency  must  be  continued;  other- 
wise from  the  money  and  labor  expend^  in  the  past  will  be  realized 
merely  a  temporary  instead  of  a  i>ermanent  good. 

The  Absentee  Sliawnees  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  may  be  included 
in  the  above  classification,  but  the  conservative  Sac  and  Fox,  and  the  rest- 
less Mexican  Kickapoos,  although  they  have  learned  to  dei>end  on  farming 
for  about  half  of  their  subsistence,  are  very  slow  to  adopt  civilized  dress 
and  customs,  and  the  aversion  of  the  latter  to  both  houses  and  schools 
is  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  Poncas  are  referred  to  at  length  on  page  xxxv. 

The  Nez  Perc^s^  attached  to  the  Ponca  Agency,  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  day  school  which  has  been  opened  among  them,  and  which 
is  taught  by  James  Eeuben,  a  full  blooded  Nez  Perc^  Indian,  wno  received 
his  education  at  the  Nez  Perc6  Agency  in  Idaho.  He  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe,  labors  among  them  as  missionary  aa 
well  as  teacher,  holds  intelligent  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  are  well  attended,  and  in  every  respect  exerts  an  admirable  in- 
fluence. The  grace  with  which  tJie  Nez  Percys  are  submitting  to  the 
inevitable,  and  the  prosperous  condition  to  which  they  may  and  proba- 
bly will  soon  attain,  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  annual 
report  of  Agent  Whiting: 

When  the  facilities  to  work  with  aro  takon  in  consideration,  the  Nez  Percys  have 
made  good  proffrem  the  present  year.  With  only  twenty-three  teams  at  their  disposal, 
they  hauled  all  of  their  supplies  one  hundred  miles  from  terminus  of  railroad,  besides 
breaking  one  hundred  acres  of  prairie,  an«l  hapliug  logs  for  houses.  They  have  more 
garden  vegetables,  potatoes,  melons,  ic,  of  their  own  raising  than  they  can  make 
■use  of,  anathey  have  asked  for  wheat  to  sow  this  fall. 

The  ninety-six  heiul  of  two-year-old  heifers  and  four  bulls  received  for  the  Nea 
Perc^  were  issued  to  them  JulytiO,  IRSO.  The  Indians  are  taking  excellent  oare  of 
their  cattle,  and  appear  to  be  natural  herders,  and  show  moi'e  Judgment  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  stock  than  any  Indians  I  ever  saw.  We  are  now  sawing  ont  lumber 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  houses  for  Indians,  and  I  hope  to  have  them  all  comforta- 
bly  housed  before  cohl  weather. 

Tlie  Nez  Percys  are  au  intelligent,  religions,  and  industrious  people,  ready  and 
willing  to  work  and  help  themselves,  and  if  agricultural  implements,  sufficient  stock 
to  work  their  lantl,  and  seeds  are  fnrnisbed  them,  they  will  do  much  towards  support- 
ing themselves  another  year. 

The  Pawnees  are  slow  to  renounce  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Indian, 
and  but  a  small  proportion  have  yet  adopted  civilized  dress  or  exchanged 
their  tepees  for  houses.  Farms  are  i)rincipally  worked  by  the  bands  in 
common,  and  the  crops  are  divided  according  to  the  labor  pei^formed. 
Several  individuals,  however,  have  undertaken  independent  farming, 
and  their  example  will  be  followed  by  others  until  the  clannishness  of 
the  tnlH3  is  gimlually  broken  dowji.  Their  crops,  consisting  of  1,980 
bushels  of  wheat  and  4,(M)0  bushels  of  coin,  will  relieve  the  goverameut 
of  neaily  one-fourth  of  their  support. 
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In  school  matters  they  are  more  progressive,  and  have  sent  120  children 
to  the  boarding  school  In  complying  with  the  educational  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  Pawnees  have  been  much  more  faithfiil  than  the  governments 
According  to  the  treaty,  "the  United  States  agree  to  establish  among 
them  two  manual-labor  boarding  schools,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  he  deem  it  necessary,  may  increase  the  number  to  four.  The 
Pawnees,  on  their  part,  agree  that  each  and  every  one  of  their  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen  shall  be  kept  constantly  at  tliese 
schools  for  at  least  nine  months  in  each  year.^  The  chiefs  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  attendance  of  orphans,  and  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school  is  punishable  by  deduction  from 
the  annuities.  The  establishment  of  another  boarding  school  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  at  present,  but  the  opening  of  four  day  schools,  one 
in  each  band,  as  proposed  by  the  agent,  will  nearly  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  With  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  who  will,  in  addition  to 
work  in  the  school-room,  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  bands  in 
whose  midst  they  are  located,  these  schools  will  constitute  four  civiliz- 
ing centers,  and  the  influences  going  out  therefrom  will  be  felt  in  every 
pjSt  of  the  tribe.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  a  well-organized  system  of 
neighborhood  day  schools,  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  central  board- 
ing school,  will  at  many  agencies  exert  a  more  powerful  and  a  more  rapid 
influence  over  the  whole  tribe  than  if  boardiug  schools  alone  were  at- 
tempted, especially  in  view  of  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  the  funds 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  supj)ort  of  boarding  schools  are  utterly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  children  ready  to  be  eclucated  in  them. 

l^e  jealousy  of  factions,  national  conservatism,  and  a  superabundance 
of  tribal  funds  (which  took  away  the  necessity  for  labor)  have  conspired 
to  keep  the  Osages  farther  down  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other 
tribes  which  are  less  advantageously  placed,  and  have  received  less 
attention  from  the  government.  Out  of  1,600  full-blooded  Osages  only 
eight  have  yet  adopted  civilized  dress.  At  the  same  time  the  new  in- 
terest in  house-building,  which  has  sprung  up  during  the  year,  and  espe- 
cially the  request  of  the  Osages  that  all  rations  except  tlie  beef  ration  he 
discontinued,  mark  an  important  era  in  their  tribal  history,  and  rapid 
progress  from  this  time  forward  may  reasonably  be  exi)ected.  Their 
efforts  at  farming  have  been  commendable,  but  owing  to  the  drought 
but  20,000  bushels  of  com  have  been  harvested  from  1,900  acres.  The 
cattle  fever  has  also  made  serious  inroads  on  their  herds.  The  schools 
have  been  better  filled,  and  the  attendance  of  the  children  has  been  more 
regular  than  ever  before.  Freighting  has  been  taken  hold  of  with  en- 
ergy and  zeal,  and  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  agent  has  to  con- 
tend is  "  to  decide  who  shall  have  the  preference  in  getting  the  business.'' 

Equal  interest  in  freighting  is  shown  by  the  Kaws,  and  in  most  re- 
spects their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Osages,  except  that  they 
are  still  willing — ^to.  use  an  expression  of  the  Osages — '^to  be  fed  like 
dogs,''  and  manifest  no  desire  to  have  any  portion  of  the  regular  ration 
discontinued.  The  200  Quapaws  who  have  gradually  left  their  own  re- 
serve (where  they  had  become  thoroughly  demoralized)  and  settled 
among  the  Osages,  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  the  change,  and 
begin  to  show  a  disposition  to  work.  The  few  implements  issued  to 
them  in  the  spring  were  so  gratefully  received  and  faithfully  used  as  to 
encourage  the  oflBce  to  make  further  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

For  the  "wild  tribes"  in  the  Territory — the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes, 
Kiowas,  Comanclies,  and  a  few  Apaches — the  year  has  been  an  espe- 
cially quiet  and  prosperous  one.  Freighting  has  turned  into  a  healthy 
direction  some  of  the  surplus  energy  of  Indians,  who,  while  they  have 
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decided  to  remain  at  agencies  and  draw  rations,  have  yet  found  in  larm- 
ing  and  other  civilized  avocations  no  acceptable  substitute  for  the  free- 
dom of  life  on  the  plains. 

The  removal  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  from  Fort  Sill  to 
the  Washita  Eiver,  which  has  been  contemplated  for  several  years,  and 
has  been  strongly  recommended  and  as  strongly  opposed,  was  effected 
last  fall;  and  on  tlie  4tli  of  December.  1879,  the  first  issue  of  rations 
was  made  from  the  new  wjire  house.  Tne  advantages  of  the  new  loca- 
tio»  have  proved  to  be  all  that  the  advocates  of  the  removal  claimed  for 
it.  The  distance  of  the  Indians  from  the  Texas  line,  and  the  fact  that  a 
military  posf  is  between  them  and  the  line,  has  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
raids  of  horse-thieves  upon  their  herds.  Except  a  few  Indians  who 
possessed  houses  and  cultivated  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Sill,  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  have  moved  up  to  the  Washita,  and  are 
settling  down,  not  as  before  in  large  crowded  camps,  but  in  small  groups 
and  by  families,  and  they  ^e  opening  up  separate  farms  instead  of  cul- 
tivating one  large  body  of  land  in  common.  In  this  way  tribal  relations 
are  being  modified  and  the  influence  of  chieftainship  impaired.  One 
Kiowa,  who  two  years  ago  plowed  his  first  corn-row  in  a  field  held  in 
common  by  his  tribe,  has  now  a  well-tilled  forty-acre  field  of  his  own, 
which  he  has  surrounded  with  an  eight-rail  fence,  with  a  stone  under 
each  c(»iier.  With  $50  saved  from  wages  paid  him  for  ft^ighting^  he 
has  bought  3  cows  and  calves  with  which  to  start  a  herd.  A  willmg- 
ness  to  dispose  of  ponies  for  articles  more  helpftil  to  civilization,  and  a 
disposition  to  adopt  citizens'  dress,  are  most  favorable  indications. 
Twelve  hundred  acres  have  yielded  about  12  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 
Eight  hundred  acres  have  been  broken,  but  only  for  Indians  who  had 
first  surrounded,  by  a  substantial  fence,  he  ground  to  be  plowed.  A  new 
school-building,  which  will  accommodate  200,  is  nearly  completed.  One 
hundred  children,  all  that  could  be  accommodated  in  temporary  quarters, 
have  attended  the  industrial  boarding  school  during  the  past  year. 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  under  Little  Chief  have  remained  quietly  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  although  fears  were  entertained 
in  soine  quarters  that  they  might  make  an  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
north  during  the  summer.  Little  Chief  refuses  to  allow  the  children  of 
his  band  to  attend  school,  and  makes  no  concessions  to  civilization. 
The  fact  that  Little  Wolf  and  his  band  are  still  with  the  military  in  the 
Powder  River  country,  undoubtedly  keeps  alive  for  Little  Chief  tiie  hope 
that  he  may  eventually  be  allowed  to  return  there,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  is  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man. 
Ten  wagons  were  purchased  for  his  band,  but  only  four  young  men  had 
the  courage  to  brave  his  displeasure*  and  accept  them.  The  Southern 
Cheyennes  and  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  manifest  exactly  the 
contrary  disposition,  and,  with  the  Arapahoes,  engage  in  every  kind  of 
remunerative  labor  which  the  agent  can  furnish  them — ^freighting,  mak- 
ing brick,  burning  lime,  hauling  stone,  &c.  In  fact,  the  demand  for 
work  of  this  character  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  is  so  per- 
sistent as  to  severely  tax  both  the  ingenuity  and  the  resources  of  the 
agent.  In  farming,  which  does  not  give  immediate  returns  for  the  labor 
expended,  the  Arapahoes  have  shown  considerably  more  interest  and 
I>erseverance  than  the  Cheyennes.  Owing  to  the  drought,  however, 
but  9,540  bushels  of  corn  liave  been  raised  from  1,180  acres.  A  great 
drawback  to  energetic  farming  among  both  tribes  is  the  uncertain  sta^tus 
of  their  land  title.  Until  the  tract  which  they  noAV  occupy  is  confirmed  to 
them  by  act  of  Congress,  they  will  be  slow  to  settle  down  and  make  per- 
manent improvements  thereon.    The  two  boarding-schools  have  been 
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attended  by  308  pupils,  a  good  sbowing  for  Indians  who  are  still  wear- 
ing their  blankets  and  living  in  tepees. 

All  of  the  1,237  Wichitas  and  aflBliated  bands  belonging  to  the  Kiowa 
Agency,  except  the  Caddoes  and  Delawares,  continue  to  advance  in  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  They  wear  citizens'  dress,  live  in  houses,  cultivate 
on  the  average  one  and  fonr-fifths  acres  each,  and,  at  times,  require  bat 
small  issues  of  rations.  Self-support  might  have  been  attained  by  this 
time  except  for  their  proximity  to  and  association  with  the  wild  Kiowa« 
and  Comanches.  So  long  as  tiiese  tribes  must,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  be 
fed  by  the  government  in  comparative  idleness,  their  industrious  neigh- 
bors will  feel  that  they  have  a  just  claim  to  at  least  partial  subsistence 
from  government  stores.  The  issue  of  any  but  beef  rations  to  the  Cad- 
does and  Delaware^  has  been  stopped.  They  h^ve  so  lost  their  ambition 
as  to  have  actually  retrograded  instead  of  advanced  for  some  years  past, 
and  it  is  hopeil  that  with  the  necessity  for  exertion  will  return  the  energy 
and  enterprise  which  a  few  years  ago  placed  them  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  affiliated  bands.  In  the  new  boarding-school  building  127  children 
have  been  taught — about  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe. 

Self-support  by  farming  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  of  this  gener- 
ation of  Indians  in  a  country  so  liable  to  drought  as  that  now  occupied 
by  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes.  The  actual 
loss  of  the  crop  once  in  three  or  four  years  will  seriously  affect  the  prog- 
ress of  a  people  who  are  both  improvident  and  easily  discouraged,  and 
a  new  industry  which  will  promise  a  reasonably  sure  return  for  fiie  labor 
expended  must  be  introduced.  The  Indians  are  therefore  turning  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  stock-raising,  and  1,100  head  of  cattle  have 
been  bought  for  them  during  the  year.  Thus  far  the  temptation  to  use 
them  to  supplement  the  insufficient  government  ration  has  been  resisted, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  pride  and  satisfaction  which  the  Indian 
now  takes  in  his  herd  of  ponies  will,  before  long,  be  called  out  by  the 
ownershii>  of  a  herd  of  cattle. 

PONCAS. 

Tlie  prosperous  condition  of  the  Poncas  in  the  Indian  Territory,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  annual  re])ort  of  this  office,  continues.  The  agent 
reports  that  since  the  1st  of  January  last  over  seventy  families  have 
moved  into  houses,  the  total  number  occupied  being  seventy-nine. 

Meddlesome  persons  are  still  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Poncas  to 
abandon  their  present  location  and  return  to  Dakota,  but  the  leading 
men  of  the  tribe  have  frequently  assured  the  agent  that  they  are  satis- 
fied, and  do  not  desire  to  return.  The  efforts  of  such  i)erson8,  however, 
ci'eate  an  unsettled  feeling  among  the  younger  men,  tending  to  retard 
their  aclvancement.  This  uneasiness,  it  is  believed,  can  be  removed  by 
the  enactment  of  the  law  which  wa«  recommendeil  in  the  la«t  annual 
report  of  this  office,  providing  lor  the  permanent  location  of  the  Poncas 
by  the  purchase  from  the  Cherokees  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation on  which  they  are  now  located,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  indeuniify  the  tribe  for  the  lands  and  proi>erty  heretofore 
owned  by  them  in  Dakota. 

The  Poncas  are  anxious  to  have  their  matters  definitely  settled,  and 
to  this  end,  under '<late  of  the  2oth  ultimo,  the  chiefs  and  headmen  for- 
wardeil  a  petition,  a«  follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  chicfH  and  headmen  of  the  Ponca  tril»e  of  Indiana,  realize  the 
importance  of  settling  all  our  businetw  with  the  government.    Our  young  men  are  un- 
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settled  and  bard  to  control  while  they  think  we  have  a  right  to  onr  land  in  Dakota, 
and  our  tribe  will  not  be  finally  settled  mitil  we  have  a  title  to  our  present  reservation 
and  we  have  reliu*|ui«hed  all  right  to  our  Dakota  land.  And  we  earnestly  request 
that  the  chie&  of  the  Ponca  trii^  of  Indians  be  permitted  to  visit  Washington  the 
comini;  winter^  for  the  parpose  of  sigaiug  away  our  right  to  all  land  in  Dakota  and  to 
obtain  a  title  to  our  present  reservation;  and  we  also  wish  to  settle  our  Sioux  troubles 
at  the  same  time.  We  make  the  above  request,  as  we  desire  to  have  the  young  men 
of  our  tribe  become  settled  and  commence  to  work  on  their  respective  claims. 

We  also  desire  to  make  this  visit  in  order  to  convince  the  government  that  it  is  our 
intention  of  remaining  where  we  are,  and  requesting  the  aid  of  the  government  in  ob- 
taining teams,  wagons,  harness;  tuolS|  ^c.^  with  which  to  work  our  land. 
I  ours  respectfully, 

liis  bl8 

WHITE  X  EAGLE.  STANDING  X  BUFFALO. 

mark.  mark 

bis  *               his 

BLACK  X  CROW.               .  LITTLE  X  PICKER, 

mark.  xDark. 

his  his 

FRANK  X  LA  FLESCHE.  RUSH  IN  X  THE  BOTTLE, 

mark  mariL 

hia  hit 

BIO  X  SOLDIER.  BIG  X  BULL, 

mark  mark, 

his  his 

CHILD  X  CHIEF.  SHORT  X  MAN. 

mark.  mark. 

his     his 

THE  X  CHIEF.  RED  X  LEAP, 

mark.  mark, 

hia  hia 

FOUR  X  BEARS.  BUFFALO  x  RIB. 

mark  mark, 

hia  hia 

YELLOW  X  BIRD.  PETER  X  PRIMEAUX. 

mark  mark. 

hia  hia 

WHITE  X  BUFFALO  BULL.  BIG  x  GOOSE. 

mark  mark, 

bis  hia 

WHITE  x  FEATHER.  WALKING  X  SKY. 

mark.  mark 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  on  honor  that  we  were  present  and  witnessed  the  rfgn- 
ing  of  the  above  by  each  of  the  individuals  named,  and  that  the  above  was  writ^n 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Ponca  chiefs. 

JOSEPH  ESAW,  Interpreter. 
A.  R.  SATTERTHWAlTE. 
Fqsca  Agency,  I.  T.,  Octoher  25,  1880. 

QUAPAWS. 

This  tribe,  numbering  about  200,  has  a  reservation  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  consisting  of  56,685  acres,  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  said  to  be  good  tillable  lands,  the  remainder  being 
timbered  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  location  of  these 
Irkliaas  so  near  the  border,  and  close  to  Baxter  Springs,  has  proved 
somewhat  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  tribe,  ^n  spite  of  the  safe- 
guards thrown  around  them,  they  could  at  all  times  easily  procure  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  through  the  agency  of  worthless  whites,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tribe  formed  habits  of  dissipation,  became  indolent,  and 
made  but  very  little  progress  in  civilized  pursuits.  To  escape  these 
evils,  the  principal  chief  and  at  least  half  of  the  tribe,  in  1876,  removed 
to  the  Osage  Agency,  and  have  been  joined  since  by  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  there  being  at  the  i)re8ent  time  only  35  of  their  num- 
ber at  the  agency.  They  have  intermarried  with  the  Osages,  speak  the 
same  language,  and  proi)erly  belong  with  them.  The  agent  of  the  Osages 
reports  that  those  at  his  agency  seem  cheerful  and  contented,  and  have 
no  idea  of  retuiiiing  to  their  own  reservation ;  that  tliey  are  anxious  to 
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work,  and  during  the  past  year  have  ma<le  quite  an  eflfort  to  raise  some- 
thing to  subsist  upon.  The  tribe  take  much  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  those  who  have  had  school  privileges  for  the  past  few 
years  have  made  commendable  improvement.  Encouraged  in  these 
l>raiseworthy  efforts,  these  children  may,  in  a  few  years,  become  useful 
and  efficient  educators  of  their  tribe  and  exemplary  members  of  society. 

SAC  AND  FOX  INDIANS  OF  IOWA. 

These  Indians  are  located  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  number  in  all  about  355.  They 
belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  and  formerly  resided 
with  that  tribe  upon  a  reservation  in  Kajisas.  .At  the  time  of  the  allo^ 
ment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  members  of  the  tribe,  under  their  treaty 
of  1859,  some  of  them,  headed  by  the  Chief  Maw-mew- wah-ne-kah,  were 
'  bitterly  opposed  to  receiving  lands  in  severalty  and  refused  to  be  en- 
rolled for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  charged  that  this  chief  used  his 
influence  to  impede  and  prevent  the  oxecution  of  the  treaty.  For  this 
contumacious  conduct  he  was  deposed  from  his  chieftainship,  and  there- 
upon, with  some  five  or  six  lodges  who  were  induced  to  follow  him,  he 
left  his  people  in  £[ansas  and  returned  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently joined  by  other  members  of  the  txibe  and  by  straggling  Potta- 
watomies  and  Winnebagoes.  From  the  time  they  left  Kansas  up  to 
1867  they  received  no  aid  from  the  government,  but  lived  by  cultivating 
small  patches  of  land  in  summer,  wherever  they  could  get  the  privilege 
of  doing  so,  trapping  in  winter,  and  begging  when  there  was  a  necessi^. 

In  1866,  attention  was  called  to  their  destitute  condition,  and  a  special 
agent  was  appointed  by  order  of  the  department  to  make  a  payment  to 
them  of  a  share  of  their  annuities.  The  loyal  members  of  the  tribe,  how- 
ever, protested  against  this  order,  and  it  was  thereupon  revoked ;  but 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  following  provision  was  made  for 
their  benefit  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill:  "That  the  band  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  of  the  Mississippi,  now  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  shall  be  paid 
pro  rata  according  to  their  numbers,  of  the  annuities,  so  long  as  they 
are  peaceful  and  have  the  assent  of  the  government  of  Iowa  to  reside  in 
that  State.''  That  assent  had  been  granted  by  an  act  of  the  Iowa 
legislature,  approved  June  15, 1856.  Under  said  act  of  Congress,  a 
special  agent  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  band  and  pay  them  their 
annuities,  and  at  their  request  $2,000  of  their  first  annuity  money  was 
used  to  purchase  a  tract  of  99  acres  of  land.  Since  then  additional  pur- 
chases of  land  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  benefit  from 
private  citizens,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  700  acres,  and  at 
a  cost  of  $14,000.  These  lands  are  taxed  by 'the  State,  and  are  held  in 
trust  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  and  the  agent  for  the  common  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Indians. 

For  nearly  four  years  past  they  have  refused  to  receive  their  annuities, 
owing  to  an  objection  which  they  have  to  signing  a  new  form  of  pay- 
roll. Formerly  only  the  heads  of  families  were  entered  upon  the  pay- 
rolls, and  the  number  of  children  was  given  without  specifying  names, 
ages,  &c.  The  new  fonn  requires  each  family  to  be  entered  separately, 
commencing  with  the  head  of  the  same  and  followed  by  the  names  ana 
a  brief  descrii)tion  of  all  the  pei'sons  for  whom  he  or  she  is  entitled  to 
draw  the  i>er  capita  payment.  Thus  far  no  inducement  or  argument  has 
prevailed  to  change  the  determination  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  not  to  sign  these 
rolls,  as  they  believe  a  compliance  with  the  requirement  conflicts  with 
their  religious  opinions.    They  complain  that  they  have  not  received 
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their  full  share  of  the  tribal  annuities  under  the  provisious  of  the  2l8t 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1868.  While  this  is  not  conceded,  yet  it  cannot 
be  definitely  determined,  because  of  the  imperfect  census  of  this  branch 
of  the  tribe,  the  last  payment  to  them  being  made  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  first  (in  1867).  The  whole  difficulty  in  this  lies  in  their  per- 
Terseness  and  objection  to  being  enrolled  and  to  the  taking  of  Sk  proper 
and  accurate  census,  which  would  be  accomplished  by  their  allowing 
tJieir  names  to  be  placed  upon  the  new  form  of  pay-roll  before  referred 
to.  Until  they  shall  assent  to  such  a  course,  any  fancied  or  real  claim 
they  may  have  against  the  main  branch  of  the  tribe  for  an  unequal 
division  of  funds  under  the  treaty  cannot  be  adjusted. 

They  are  averse  to  schools  and  prefer  to  instruct  their  children  in  their 
own  language,  and  have  made  some  progress  by  that  system  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  industrious,  i)eaceable,  and  temperate  in  their  habits, 
and  in  addition  to  their  real  estate  have  accumulated  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  about  $20,000. 

MO-KO-HO-KO  BAND  OP  SAC  AND  FOX  INDIANS. 

These  Indians  belong  to  the  SStc  and  Fox  tribe  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
under  tiie  influence  of  their  chief,  Mo-ko-ho-ko,  who  died  two  years  ago, 
have  persistently  refused  to  remove  from  Kansas  to  the  reservation  of 
the  tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory.  By  the  favor  shown  their  brethren  in 
Iowa  they  have  been  induced  to  believe  that,  if  they  would  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  unite  with  their  tribe,  they  would  eventually  have  lands 
assigned  them  where  they  now  are,  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  and  obtain 
their  share  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  annuity  fond,  by  having  it  set  apart  for 
them. 

In  1874  their  brethren  in  the  Indian  Territory  generously  consented  to 
defray  the  expenses^  amounting  to  $1,000,  of  sending  a  delegation  of  this 
band  to  this  city,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  would,  make 
immediate  preparations  thereafter  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
Accordingly,  in  December,  1875,  they  were  removed,  but  very  soon 
returned  to  Kansas,  "  living  vagabond  lives  and  intruders  on  lands  of 
citizens  there,"  dependent  at  times  upon  the  charities  of  white  settlers, 
their  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  the  whole  band  demoral- 
ized by  the  evil  influences  residting  from  the  whisky  traffic.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  them  under  the  provisions  of  their  treaty  of  1868, 
by  which  they  can  have  all  the  lands  on  their  reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory  that  they  desire  to  cultivate,  can  have  their  children  educated, 
and  can  also  share  in  the  annuities  of  the  tribe. 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  office  by  citizens  of  Kan- 
sas  on  account  of  the  intrusions  of  this  band,  and  in  August  last  United 
States  Agent  Linn,  of  the  Pottawatomie  Agency,  was  directed  to  make 
an  investigation  oi  matters  complained  of.  He  reports  that  there  are 
175  in  all  belonging  to  the  band ;  that  they  are  living  upon  the  lands  of 
settlers,  but  x>ersist  in  claiming  these  lands  as  their  own,  and  that  they 
do  not  acknowledge  the  treaty  under  which  it  is  claimed,  that  the  lands 
have  been  sold,  and  will  not  leave.  After  representing  to  them  the 
numerous  advantages  they  would  realize  by  complying  with  their  agree- 
ment to  remove,  they  informed  him  emphatically  that  they  would  not 
remove  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

OHIPPEWAS  OF  MINNESOTA. 

For .  the  Ghippewas  of  Minnesota  three  reservations  have  been  set 
apart— the  White  Earth  Beserve,  containing  36  square  miles  of  the  best 
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fanning  land  in  Minnesota,  with  abnndanee  of  wood  and  water ;  Dm 
Eed  Lake  Beserve,  where  the  arable  land  is  limited  in  qnantitj  but 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  tribe,  and  of  good  qnality ;  and  the  Leedi 
Lake  Reserve,  where  there  are  only  a  few  peaches  of  land  scattered  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  accessible  only  by  canoe,  on  which  fm 
crops  of  oom  and  potatoes  can  be  raised.  The  rest  is  covered  with  pine 
timber,  and  for  agriculture  would  not  be  worth  the  heavy  expense  <rf 
clearing  it. 

The  three  thousand  Indians  at  White  Earth  and  Bed  Lake  are  prac- 
tically self-supporting,  having  harvested  this  year  39,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  13,000  bushels  of  com,  and  22,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Nearly 
all  at  White  Earth  wear  citizen's  dress,  live  in  houses,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  attend  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  lead  a  quiet,  indns- 
trious,  agricultural  life.  Many  have  surrounded  themselves  with  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  casual  observer  would  notice  but  little 
difference  between  their  settlement  and  the  white  farming  communities 
of  the  frontier. 

For  many  years  the  Red  Lake  Indians  have  managed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  supplementing  the  fish  and  small  game  of  the  reserve  with 
moderate  but  never  failing  crops  of  com,  and  some  potatoes.  For  sev- 
eral years  x)ast  their  ganlen  patches  have  been  enlarged  each  year ; 
some  proi>erty,  in  the  way  of  stock  cattle  and  implements,  has  been 
accumulated,  and  wheat-raising  has  been  successfully  introduced.  One 
after  anotiier  they  are  renouncing  wigwams  for  log-houses,  built  by  th^ 
own  hands ;  and,  with  very  small  expenditures  of  money,  are  slowly  and 
steadily  advancing  to  that  degree  of  civilization  which  the  White  Earth 
Indians  reached  in  a  few  years,  by  means  of  liberal  appropriations  from 
Congress  and  generous  contributions  from  missionary  societies.  The 
Bed  Lake  Beserve  is  remote  from  settiements,  is  suited  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  Indians  there,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  as  good  a  home  as  coiQd  be 
found  for  them,  and  one  to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached. 

The  only  hope  for  the  Pillager  Chippewas  at  Leech  Lake  lies  in  their 
removal  to  White  Earth ;  and  though  such  removal  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  met  with  determined  opposition,  it  is  believed  that  many  are  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  at  Leech  Lake, 
and  the  ailvantages  which  the  White  Earth  Beservation  offers.  Without 
doubt  if  a  yoke  of  cattie,  or  a  house,  or  some  other  assistance  in  the  way 
of  getting  established  at  a  new  place  could  be  offered  them,  many  fam- 
ilies would  be  ready  to  remove  thither  at  once.  A  gra^lual  removal  of  this 
sort  would  be  more  advantageous  and  economical  than  to  undei^take  to 
transplant  the  whole  tribe  at  one  time.  But  without  some  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  building  of  houses,  funiishing 
seed,  implements,  &c.,  for  the  first  season,  nothing  in  this  direction  can 
be  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.  ^ 

At  White  Oak  Point  and  vicinity,  and  at  Mille  Lac  and  Snake  Biver 
are  770, 525,  and  250  Chipi>ewas,  respectively.  The  White  Oak  Point  Chip- 
pewas have  a  barren,  worthless  reserve  on  which  they  cannot  live.  The 
Mille  Lacs  are  on  a  fine  tract  of  land,  which  can  never  be  their  own  (their 
only  title  to  it  being  the  privilege  of  occupancy  during  good  behavior) 
and  which  is  covet^  and  trespassed  on  by  the  whites.  The  branch  of 
the  Mille  Lacs  at  Snake  Biver  are  on  small  tracts  of  land  purchased  by 
themselves  at  goverament  rates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brunswick, 
Minn.,  near  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad.  All  of  these  Indians  are  in 
close  contact  with  whites,  have  free  access  to  liquor,  and  are  grafting  on  to 
barbarism  all  the  degi^adation  of  which  civilization  is  capable.  Wretdied, 
poverty-stricken;  diamkeuy  debauched,  and  diseased,  it  might  almost  be 
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qndBtioned  whether  they  are  not  even  now  beyond  hope.  But  the  in  terests 
of  the  white  communities  in  their  vicinity  would  require  that  some 
determined  effort  be  made  for  the  reclamation  of  these  Indians,  even 
tliough  they  had  themselves  forfeited  all  claims  to  humane  treatment 
from  a  government  which  committed  the  blunder,  if  not  the  crime, 
of  relegating  them  to  a  reservation  or  leaving  them  in  a  position  in 
which  a  white  man  would  become  a  savage.  The  settlements  and  lum- 
ber camps  must  be  relieved  of  the  demoralizing  presence  of  those  whom 
they  have  demoralized,  and  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  these  Indians  a  new  home  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  whites,  and  where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  for  and  en- 
couragement in  a  better  mode  of  living.  Fortunately  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  place  to  which  they  should  be  removed,  the  White  Earth 
Beservation  being  ample,  both  in  size  and  resources,  to  accommodate  all 
the  Indians  in  Minnesota.  The  best  methods  and  means  to  be  used  to 
induce  tiie  Indians  to  remove  would  be  a  subject  for  future  consider- 
ation the  immediate  necessity  being  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
exi>enses  of  the  removal  and  to  assist  the  Indians  in  opening  farms,  put- 
ting up  houses,  &c.  I  would  recommend  that,  at  its  next  session,  the 
attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  the  urgency  of  this  matter.  The 
smn  required  to  remove  and  settle  these  Indians  is  far  less  than  the 
waste  and  loss  which  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  paui>erism  and 
vagrancy. 

CROW  RESERVATION,  MONTANA. 

Simultaneously  with  the  negotiations  with  the  delegation  representing 
the  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  tribe,  already  referred  to,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  certain  chiefs  of  the  Crow  Indians, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the  tribe.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  the  Crow 
Reservation  in  Montana  Territory,  being  a  strip  along  the  southern 
bountlary  thereof,  about  eighteen  miles  wide,  between  the  109th  and 
110th  meridian,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  reservation  west  of  the 
llOth  meridian — containing  in  all  about  1,668,000  acres.  By  the  agree- 
ment the  remaining  lands  of  the  reservation  are  to  be  surveyed  and 
allotted  in  seveialty  to  the  said  Indians  in  the  proiwrtions  mentioned 
in  the  agi-eement,  and  patents,  with  restrictive  clauses  against  aliena- 
tion, &c.,  are  to  be  issue<l  therefor,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  laws  are 
))assed  by  Congress.  In  consideration  of  such  ci'i^sion  of  territory,  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  annuities  and  sums  for  provisions  and 
clothing  provided  for  in  existing  treaties  and  laws,  agrees  to  appropriate 
unnuall>'  for  twenty -Ave  years,  the  sum  of  |30,(M)0,  to  be  expended  under 
direction  of  the  President,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians,  in  iissist- 
ing  them  to  erect  houses,  to  procure  seeds,  fki*ming  implements,  and 
stock,  or  to  be  paid  them  in  cash,  as  the  President  may  direct. 

This  agieemcnt  was  submitted  by  the  agent  to  the  Indians  in  council 
assembled  at  the  Crow  Agency  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  and  was  confirmed 
by  a  majority  of  tlie  tribe,  with  the  following  modifications,  viz :  Taking 
for  the  western  boundary  of  the  lands  agreed  to  be  ceded,  in  place  of 
the  lODth  meridian,  a  line  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  same,  reducing 
the  area  of  the  cession  alK)ut  115,200  acres. 

The  portion  of  the  Crow  Reservation  agreed  to  be  ceded  is  that  wLich 
has  been  represented  as  chiefly  valuable  for  its  mineral  resources,  and 
whose  occupation  has  long  been  desired  by  the  whites.  It  is  believed 
that  the  agreen'ient  as  it  now  stands  will  fully  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  people  of  Montana  3  the  strip  of  land  which  the  Crows  refused  to  sell 
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not  being  considered  of  any  special  advantage  to  the  whites,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  of  any  particular  value  to  the  Indians. 

In  anticipation  of  the  confirmation  by  the  Indians  of  the  agreement,  as 
originally  framed,  bills  (H.  K.  G227  and  S.  17C0)  to  accept  and  ratify  the 
same  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  were  i>repare<l  in  this 
office,  and  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session. 
The  change  of  boundaries  will  now  necessitate  a  new  bill,  which  will  be 
duly  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  department  at  the  oi)ening  of  the 
next  Congress. 

GREAT  NEMAHA  AGENCY,  NEBRASKA. 

This  agency  is  comi)osed  of  two  small  tribes,  the  lowas,  and  Sac  and 
Fox  of  the  Missouri,  occupying  contiguous  reservations  iu  Northeastern 
Kansas  and  Southeastern  Nebraska,  containing  about  2,200  acres  of  eX' 
cellent  farming  and  grazing  lands. 

lowas. 

The  lowas  now  at  the  agency  number  171,  over  30  having  within  the 
last  two  years  emigrated  to  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  an  indus- 
trious, agricultural  people,  and  have  made  a  marked  improvement  within 
the  past,  few  years.  Nearly  all  have  farms  or  fields  well  fenced,  ranging 
from  10  to  160  acres  each^  and  many  of  their  houses  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  the  white  settlers  around  them,  being  furnished  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  some  of  them  carpeted  with  cari>ets  of  their  own 
manufacture.  Almost  every  house  has  its  flourishing  orchard  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  they  not  only  imitate  the  whites  in  their  dress, 
their  manner  of  living,  and  in  cultivating  and  ornamenting  their  grounds, 
but  many  of  them  surpass  some  of  their  white  neighbors  in  indnstrial 
pursuits.  This  year  they  have  raised,  in  addition  to  corn  and  other 
crops,  over  2,700  bushels  of  wheat,  more  than  16  bushels  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  They  are  self-sustaining,  and  take  quite  an  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  Eighty  acres  of  land  are  cultivatai 
in  connection  with  their  industrial  school,  which  have  yielded  a  sufficient 
supply  of  gi-ain,  vegetables,  &c.,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  school. 

The  members  of  the  tribe  now  absent  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  there 
without  leave  or  authority,  and  will  receive  none  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  treaty  stipulations  until  they  comply  fully  ^vith  the  require- 
ments of  the  department  and  return  to  their  agency,  as  proAided  by 
section  3  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1875. 

This  tribe  will  in  a  short  time  be  capable  of  managing  their  own  af- 
fairs without  the  immediate  supervision  or  oversight  of  an  agent.  Most 
of  them  desire  an  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  this  should 
be  done  under  i)roper  restrictions,  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared to  extend  to  them  the  rights,  privileges,  and  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri. 

This  tribe  numbers  75,  and  having  made  no  marked  progress  for  years 
past,  their  condition  is  very  different  from  that  of  theix*  neighbors,  the 
lowas.  Their  cash  annuity  payment  is  a  g  eat  obstacle  to  their  advance- 
ment. So  long  as  they  are  furnished  with  funds  to  meet  their  current 
expenses  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  manual 
labor,  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  merely  sufficient  to  exempt*  them  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  payment  of  annuities,  ^^  except  to 
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those  who  perform  labor  equal  in  value  to  the  annuity  paid  them.'' 
Another  cause  of  their  slow  progress  may  be  attributed  to  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  amon^  them  in  regard  to  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. This  question  has  been  agitated  by  many  members  of  the  tribe 
for  several  years  past,  creatnig  a  reMless  "and  unsettled  state  of  feeling 
among  them,  and  twelve  of  their  number  within  the  past  two  years  have 
left  the  agency  and  joined  their  friends  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Eeservation 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act 
approved  March  3, 1875,  no  annuities  will  be  paid  them  until  they'retum 
to  their  own  re8cr\'ation,  settle  down  with  their  brethren  there  and  i)er' 
form  the  service  required  by  said  act. 

OTOES  AND  MISSOURIAS. 

Tlie  Indians  of  this  agency  comprise  the  confederated  tribe  of  Otoes 
and  Missourias.  numbering  in  all  434.  Their  reservation,  containing 
43,000  acres,  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue  Eiver,  on  the  State 
line  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
tracts  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  west  of  the  Missouri  River;  yet 
as  a  tribe  these  Indians  have  not  improved  their  advantages,  but  have 
been  slow  to  give  up  their  old  habit«  and  customs,  and  to  undertake  self- 
support  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  large  number  of  the  tribe  have< 
been  anxious  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  to  remove  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  they  can  have  better  access  to  game  and  can  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  other  tribes.  The  constant  agitation  of  this  subject  among 
themselves  and  also  among  the  neighboring  white  settlers,  who  have 
advised  their  removal  primarily  with  the  object  of  obtaining  possession 
of  their  lands,  has  been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  their  improve- 
ment. An  inspector  was  sent  to  the  agency  in  April  last,  who  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs.  Some  of  the  Indians,  about  160  in 
number,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  would  favor  their  removal, 
ran  away,  and  are  now  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  About  30  others,  at  different  times,  had  pr^jeded  this  party. 
All  have  been  notified  that  their  annuities  will  be  issued  to  them  only 
at  their  regular  agency. 

Only  seven  Indian  families  occupy  dwellings.  They  farm  tracts  of 
fix)m  10  to  100  acres,  and  the  whole  amount  of  land  under  the  care  of 
individual  Indians,  the  present  year,  will  not  exceed  400  acres,  from 
which  they  have  raised  800  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  fair  amount  of  other 
products.  The  agency  farm,  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  by  Indian 
labor,  has  yielded  this  year  2,261  bushels  of  wheat,  249  bushels  of  oats, 
and  a  large  amount  of  rye;  vegetables,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  local  management  of  the  tribe,  which  have  been 
made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,  have  been  productive  of 
good  results,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  Indians  ftilly  understand 
that  they  are  to  occupy  their  reservation  as  a  permanent  home,  tbey  will 
make  more  rapid  improvement.  The  agent  reports  that  their  boarding- 
school  during  the  p^t  year  has  been  poorly  patronized,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  causes  already  referred  to  5  yet  their  capacity  for  development  is  said 
to  be  good,  as  some  of  their  children,  taken  from  the  rude  wigwam  to 
the  school,  have  learned  to  read  and  speak  English  in  the  short  space 
of  six  months. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  tribe  is  in  very  many  respects  in  advance 
of  many  other  tribes.  There  are  no  squaw-men  among  them,  and  the 
agent  states  that  in  virtue  and  chastity  they  stand  without  compa^ 
ison;  that  there  is  not  a  known  case  of  illegitimacy,  and  that  "pro- 
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fane  language  is  never  heard,  unless  among  those  who  have  learned  tlie 
white  men's  way." 

MESCALEBO  AGENCY. 

THie  results  of  the  eflforte  made  during  the  past  year  to  promote  the 
interests  and  civilization  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  of  a  very 
gratifying  character.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  a  bri^ 
statement  was  made  in  regard  to  the  arrival  of  Victoria  and  a  |>ortion 
of  his  band  upon  the  Mescalero  Keservatiou,  the  desire  expressed  by 
him  to  remain  there  permanently,  and  the  causes  which  xery  soon 
thereafter  induced  him  suddenly  to  leave.  He  had  persuaded  some  of  the 
Mescaleros  to  join  him,  and  within  a  few  days  after  his  departure  was 
marauding  and  murdering  citizens  a  hundretl  miles  distant  from  the 
reservation.  Some  of  his  i>eople,  for  two  or  three  mouths  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  winter  and  in  early  spring,  were  in  the  mountains  less 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  having  constant  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  being  successful  in  evading  the 
military.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty,  regarded  as  the  worst  Indians 
of  the  agency,  were  induced  to  join  that  chief.  Nearly  all  those  who 
remained  were  subject  to  the  influence  and  control  of  the  principal  chieSf 
of  the  tribe,  Fautzillas,  who  is  regarded  as  an  exemplary  Indian  and  a 
true  flriend  of  the  government.  The  remarkable  success  of  Chief  Victoria 
and  his  followers  in  skirmishes  with  the  army  during  the  past  seasoti 
and  in  evading  pursuit,  and  the  depredations  and  murders  committed 
by  them,  are  well  known,  and  a  matter  of  history.  Closely  and  steadily 
pursued  by  the  military,  their  numbers  constantly  diminishing,  tiiey 
were  at  last  driven  by  General  Buell's  forces  into  Mexico,  and  the  work 
which  that  officer  had  nearly  consummated  was  completed  by  Mexican 
troops  under  General  Terrasas ;  Victoria  and  nearly  all  of  his  followers 
being  destroyed  by  the  command  of  that  officer. 

In  January  last,  soon  after  active  operations  were  commenced  by  the 
military  against  Victoria,  General  Pope  deemed  it  best  to  cut  oflF  all 
communication  between  that  chief  and  the  Mescalero  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  and  recommended  the  disarming  and  dismounting  of  these 
Indians,  and  that  sufficient  supplies  be  furnished  them  to  obviate  any 
necessity  of  their  hunting  for  game,  and  that  they  be  properly  guarded. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  has  been  the  subject  of  corre8i>ond* 
ence  with  the  War  Department. 

As  Victoria  is  now  disposed  of,  it  is  important  that  a  permanent  lo> 
cation  be  selected  for  the^e  Indians,  and  other  Mescaleros  and  Southern 
Apaches,  in  charge  of  the  militarj",  or  who  may  hereafter  msJce  their 
appearance  upon  the  reservation.  There  are  no  buildings  at  the  agency 
fit  to  be  used  for  agency  purposes,  and  new  ones  are  immediately  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  puiilic  property,  and  to  shelter  the  agent 
and  employes  if  the  agency  is  to  be  continued. 

A  short  time  prior  to  Victoria's  outbreak  measures  had  been  taken  to 
place  the  Southern  Apache  Indians  upon  their  old  reservation,  the  '^  Hot 
Springs  reserve,"  west  of  Mescalero,  and  to  this  end,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1879,  the  office  recommended  a  revocafion  of  the  order  of 
August,  1877,  for  the  sale  of  the  buildings  and  restoration  of  the  lands 
to  me  public  domain;  but  owing  to  said  outbreak,  action  upon  this  recom- 
mendation was  suspended.  The  public  buildings  upon  that  reservation 
are  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  valued  at  $20,000,  and  there 
are  lands  of  good  quality  sufficii^nt  to  sup])]y  all  the  Southern  Apaches, 
and  double  the  numl>cr  of  In<liiiii8  at  Mescalero.  If  placed  on  that 
yeservatioa  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  enter  Texas  or  Mexico 
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ui>oii  raids,  should  tlie.v  bo  so  disposed,  without  passiuff  in  the  vicinity 
ot  one  of  the  militarv  jiosts  situated  in  Soulheru  Isluw  Mexico.  I  there- 
fore recomnuMid  the  Jidvisability  of  considering  the  question  of  the  re- 
moval oi  the  IVlescalero  Indiiins  to  the  Hot  JSpriufjfs  Keservation,  and 
that  a  conn<*il  he  iield  with  rei)resentative  members  of  the  tribe,  with 
the  view  of  obiaiaiug  their  consent  to  the  piX)posed  chuui^e. 

MALHEUR   AGENCY.  • 

The  Mallicnr  I\<^servation,in  Southeastern  Ore^^on,  contains  1,778,500 
acres  of  land.  Tiie  ageiu*y  is  located  in  the  extreme  nortl]t»4isteru  corner 
of  the  reservation,  where  all  the  best  apfricultural  lanck  are  situated. 

In  1878,  for  the  ])urposeof  aiding  the  bands  on  this  reserve  and  other 
roving  Indian**  in  Southeastern  Oregon,  C'ongress  ai>])ropriated  the  sum 
of  $10,(MK),  and  each  year  since  an  apprc»priation  of  $.*5,000  has  been 
made  for  the  same  object.  Under  the  direction  of  this  oflice,  Agent 
Binehart,  in  charge  of  the  Malheur  Agency,  assisted  by  a  spet^ial  agent 
api>oiuted  for  the  puq)08e  in  1878,  attemjited  to  gather  the  roving  bands 
together  at  Malheur,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  removing  about  130, 
consisting  mainly  of  Weiser's  band.  All  of  the  GOO  Indians  belonging 
to  the  agency  left  there  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Bannack  war,  in  June, 
1878.  At  the  close  of  the  war  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties, togetljer  with  100  other  Pi-Utes  who  belonged  at  Malheur,  were 
removed  with  their  women  and  chihlren  to  the  Yakama  agency.  There 
then  remained  about  230  Indians,  under  Chiefs  Ochoho,  VViunemucca, 
and  Weiser,  who  properly  belonged  at  Malheur. 

In  January  last  a  self  constituted  delegatioB,  consisting  of  the  chief 
Winneraucca,  and  other  members  of  his  band,  visited  this  city,  and 
while  here  made  an  agreement  to  remove  to  Malheur,  and  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  at  the  rate  of  ICO  acres  to  each  heail  of  a  family  and 
each  adult  male;  they  were  to  cultivate  these  allotments  for  their  own 
benefit,  and,  as  soon  as  enabled  by  law  to  do  so,  they  were  to  receive 
patents  for  such  tracts  of  land  conveying  to  each  occupant  the  fee- 
simple  title  to  the  same.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  su])plies  were 
sent  to  the  agency  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  agent  was  directed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  gather  the  Indians  there ;  but  so  fat*  he 
has  been  unable  to  induce  them  to  remove.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity 
of  Camps  McDermott  and  Bid  well,  and  the  town  of  Winnemncca,  and 
support  tljemselves  mainly  by  cultivating  lands  and  laboring  for  wages 
among  the  whites.  It  has  not  been  deemed  adnsable  to  use  coercive 
measures  to  place  them  upon  their  reservation ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
are  peaceable  and  industrious,  they  have  been  left  to  engage  in  civilized 
pursuits  among  the  whites  and  thereby  acquire  habits  of  industry,  by 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  support  themselves.  Agent  Wilbur,  at 
Yakama,  reports  that  their  kindred  and  friends  at  his  agency  are  con- 
tented, and  have  made  marked  improvement;  that  they  manifest  great 
interest  in  his  plans  for  their  welfare,  and  that  their  children  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  school. 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  service  in  Southern  Oregon 
require  a  discontinuance  of  Jhe  Malheur  Agency,  and  the  appraise- 
ment and  sale  of  th©  lands  included  in  the  reserve,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  In  compliance 
with  the  directions  of  the  department,  Special  United  States  Agent  A. 
R.  Smith  was  instructed,  on  the  22d  ultimo,  to  i)roceed  to  the  agen<\v  and 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  aflfairs,  and  of  the  condition  and 
disposition  of  the  straggling  bands  of  Indians  referred  to.    On  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  his  report  the  office  will  be  prepare<l  to  make  such  additional 
recommeudation  as  the  facts  may  justify. 

YAKAMA  AGENCY. 

This  afjency  preseuts  a  good  illustration  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
i>eace  policy.  It  has  been  in  charge  of  Agent  James  H.  Wilbur  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  under  his  good  business  management  the  Indians 
have  each  year  shown  a  steady  and  most  gratifying  advance  in  cixilization. 
The  Indians  iat  this  agency,  including  the  Pi-Utes  and  Bannacks,  al- 
ready referred  to,  numl>er  about  thirty-nine  hundred. 

All  of  these  Indians  are  on  their  reservation,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Washington  Territory,  and  are  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  The  agent  reports  an  increasing  desire  among  them 
to  leam  and  practice  the  arts  of  ci\ilized  life ;  to  accumulate  proi)erty; 
to  increase  the  area  of  cultivated  land,  and  to  acquire  cattle,  comfortable 
houses,  and  other  adjuncts  of  civilization.  They  own  four  mowing-ma- 
chines, four  combined  reapers  and  mowers,  and  about  one  hundred 
plows,  besides  harness,  wagons,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
They  also  own  thirty  sewing-machines,  which  are  oi)erated  by  the  Indian 
women.    Thirty-three  hundred  wear  citizens'  dress. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  houses  are  now  o<*rupied  by  Indians ;  37  new 
houses  have  been  built  this  year,  and  400,(MM)  le^t  of  lumber  sawed  with 
which  to  continue  the  work.  They  have  also  erected  and  handsomely 
finished  a  church,  capable  of  seating  700  people,  besides  assisting  in 
building  12  good  farmhouses  on  difterent  parts  of  the  reservation,  w  hich 
tiie  agent  states  would  b^  considered  "first  class''  in  any  couutr}% 

Eight  thousand  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation,  and  there  have  been 
raiseid  this  year  35,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3,200  bushels  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley, and  5,000  bushels  of  vegetables;  1,000  tons  of  hay  have  been  cut. 
These  Indians  have  a  large  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  and 
take  good  care  of  them. 

Two  schools  are  in  successful  operation  with  an  average  attendance  of 
80  pupils. 

Less  than  10  i>er  cent,  of  the  wants  of  these  Indians  is  supplied  by 
the  government,  and  if  the  present  policy  be  continued  the  time  is  not 
far  fistant  when  the  problem  of  their  civilization  will  be  solved. 

HOSTILE  INDIANS  UNDER  SITTING  BULL. 

Early  in  May  last  information  was  communicated  to  the  department 
by  agents  in  Montana  that  there  wais  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  hostile  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull  to  surrender,  and  in- 
structions were  given  to  all  the  agents  in  charge  of  agencies  at  which 
these  Indians  would  be  likely  to  make  their  appearance,  to  comply 
strictly  with  an  order  of  the  President,  of  the  25th  of  June  last,  to  "hold 
out  no  inducements  to  them,"  but  "if  they  come  in  and  surrender  their 
arms  and  ponies,  and  submit  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  must  be  without 
conditions."  Since  then  over  1,000  of  these  Indians  have  surrendered. 
About  1,000  are  at  Fort  Keogli,  where  they  will  remain  until  provided 
for  permanently,  and  others  are  at  agencies  to  which  tliey  formerly  be- 
longed. The  otlice  also  has  advi(;es  from  militfiry  sources,  that  on  the 
13th  of  October  over  two  hundred  lodges  of  hostiles  were  camped  some 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  who  would  soon  proceed 
to  Fort  Keogh,  and  that  Sitting  Bull  was  then  moving  towards  Milk 
River,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  soon  surrender. 
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EXPIRATION  OF  TREATY  PROVISIONS  WITH  INDIANS  IN  WASHINGTON 

TERRITORY  AND   OREGON. 

The  treaty  provisiong  with  the  following  tribes  of  Indians  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  providing  for  annuities  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
on  juxjount  of  lauds  ceded  to  the  government  in  1855,  expired  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  viz :  '* Confederated  tribes  and  bands" 
and  the  Walla  Walla,  Cay  use.  and  Umatilla  tribes,  in  Oregon,  and  the 
D'Wamish  and  other  allie<l  tribes,  Makahs,  Quinaielts,  Quillehutes, 
S'Klallams,  and  Yakamas,  in  Washington  Territory. 

Under  the  treaties  with  these  Indians,  appropriations  have  been  made 
annually  for  their  benefit,  for  the  support  of  schools;  for  salaries  and 
subsistence  of  teachers,  mechanics,  and  laborers ;  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  implements,  tools,  and  medicines,  and  books,  &c.,  for  schools  j 
and  for  repairs  of  shops,  mills,  hospitals,  agency  buildings,  &c. 

The  present  condition  of  these  Indians  renders  it  very  important  that 
the  aid  and  assistance  heretofore  extended  be  continued,  and  that  early 
steps  betaken  for  their  permanent  settlement  upon  lands  in  .severalty, 
and  for  the  sale  of  so  much  of  their  respective  reservations  as  may  not 
be  required  by  them.  Many  of  these  tribes  have  made  commendable 
progress  in  civilized  pursuits  in  tlie  past  few  year^,  and  there  is  an  un- 
easy feeling,  and  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  many  of  their  leading  men 
to  know  what  the  future  policy  of  the  government  will  be  toward  them. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
and  for  other  necessary  objects,  will  prove  very  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  measures  be  taken  to 
negotiate  with  the  said  tribe>s,  with  the  view  of  extending  to  them  such 
additional  benefits  as  their  present  condition  demands.  • 

PURCHASE  OP  SUPPLIES  FOB   THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

The  business  of  annually  purchasing  supplies,  goods,  &c.,  for  the  In- 
dian service  is  one  of  great  magnitude.  The  multiplicity  of  articles  re- 
quired to  meet  the  varied  wante  and  necessities  of  the  Indians,  situated 
as  they  are  in  localities  widely  separated,  cannot  be  better  demonstrated 
than  by  the  statement  that  nearly  two  thousand  different  articles  are 
embraced  in  the  list  of  purchases.  At  the  annual  letting  of  contracts 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  proposals  were 
received  for  furnishing  the  goods  required  by  the  department,  more  than 
ninety -seven  per  centum  of  which  were  accompanied  by  proper  certified 
checks  for  five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  bid  in  each  case,  as  required 
by  the  act  of  March  3, 1875,  and  the  rules  of  the  department  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  contracts  (In  quadruplicate)  were  executed,  and 
proper  bonds  furnished  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same.  The 
contracts  were  awarded  by  the  Commissioner,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  after  examination  of  the  samples  offered 
by  the  respective  bidders,  by  competent  inspectors  or  experts  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  work  of  receiving,  inspecting,  and  shipping  contract  supplies  is 
attended  with  much  detail.  Each  package,  when  delivered  at  the  gov- 
ernment warehouse,  is  weighed,  and  if  found  correct  the  invoice  which 
accompanies  the  same  is  properly  "checked.'^  If,  however,  a  discrep- 
ancy exists  the  same  is  noted  on  the  said  invoice,  and  the  necessary  cor- 
rection made  on  the  package  itself.  Then  commences  the  work  of 
inspection  by  the  expert,  by  a  comparison  of  the  quality  of  the  goods 
delivered  with  the  sample  upon  which  the  contract  was  awarded,  and 
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of  the  number  of  i)oiinds,  yards,  or  other  quantity,  with  the  amount  noted 
on  tlie  hereinbefore-mentioned  invoice.  Shipments  are  made  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner,  each  package  beiug  subject  to  the  same  scrutiny  on 
leaving  the  warehouse  that  it  received  upon  its  entry  therein.  A  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  record  is  kept  of  the  goods  itjceived  and  shipped, 
so  that  the  ofQce  has  at  all  times  at  its  command  the  necessary  data  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  tell  the  state  of  its  busines  in  that  regard,  or  to  trace 
any  package  that  may  have  gone  astray.  As  an  evidence  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  system  of  receiving  ana  shipping  goods,  and  of  the 
record  kept  thereof,  os  well  as  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  con- 
Bected  therewith,  I  deem  it  only  necessary  to  state  that  not  one  pack- 
age (and  they  varied  from  one  ounce  to  Ave  hundred  pounds  in  weight) 
is  unaccounted  for  of  the  twenty -six  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  received,  whose  total  weight  aggregated  four  million  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  severftyfour  pounds. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  less  difficulty  has  been  experienced  this 
year,  in  the  matter  of  deliveries  of  goods,  &c.,  by  contractors,  than  in 
any  former  year.  But  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
department  supplies  inferior  to  those  contracted  for^  which  feet  is,  in 
my  opinion,  entirely  due  to  the  rigid  insi)ection  to  which  all  goods  are 
subjected,  and  the  well-known  policy  of  rejecting  all  that  do  not  con- 
form to  contract  requirements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  MARBLE, 

Acting  CommUsioner. 

The  Hon.  Seceetaey  of  the  Inteeioe. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND 

OFFICE. 

Depaetmbnt  op  the  Inteeioe, 

Geneeal  Land  Office, 

October  18, 1880. 

SiE  :  With  reference  to  the  business  transacted  by  this  office  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  30th  June,  1880,  under  the  laws  for  the 
survey  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  were  surveyed  during  that  period 
an  aggregate  area  of  16,699,253  acres  of  public  lands,  besides  652,151.37 
acres  embraced  in  private  land  claims,  showing  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  7,253,471  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  total  area  of  public 
lands  surveyed  from  the  beginning  of  operations  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  752,557,195  acres,  leaving  as  the  estimated  area  of  the 
public  domain  yet  unsurveyed,  1,062,231,727  acres.  The  great  increase 
observable  in  the  surveys  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  amendatory  of  sec- 
tion 2403  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  which  admits  of  surveys 
being  made  on  deposits  by  individuals  of  the  estimated  costs,  and 
makes  the  certificates  issued  on  such  deposits  assignable  by  the  deposit- 
ors and  receivable  from  settlers  in  payment  for  public  lands. 

The  disposals  of  ])ublic  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  amount  to  14,792,371.05  acres,  being  an  increase  of  5,458,988.30 
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acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Tbis  aggregate  of  disposals  is  made 
up  as  follows,  viz : 

Acre*. 

Cash  entries 850,740.63 

Being  an  increase  of  228,106.67  acres  os  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  In  the  above  total  of  ^^50,740.63  acres  is  included  the 
amount  of  155,63U.3o  acres,  entered  under  the  desert  land  act  of 
March  3,  1877. 

Homestead  entries 6,045,570.60 

Being  an  increase  of  785,459.31  acres  over  the  previous  fiseal  year. 

Timber  culture  entries 2,193,184.12 

Being  a  decrease  of  573,389.81  acres  as  compare<l  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Agricultural  college  scrip  locations 1,280.00 

Being  an  increase  of  320  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Locations  vrith  military  bounty  laud  warrants,  under  acta  of  1847, 1850, 

1852,  and  1855 •       68)522.00 

Being  an  increase  of  37,702  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Stai£  BeUctions  approved : 

For  school  indemnity 206,089.06 

For  internal  improvements 223, 140. 80 

For  agricultural  colleges ♦ • 2, 360. 46 

For  public  buildings 3, 599. 67 

' 435,189.99 

Being  an  increase  of  248,798.26  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Scrip  locaUons: 

With  Sioux  half  breed  scrip 4,151.48 

With  Chippewa  half  breed  scrip 2^,  040.00 

With  Valentine  scrip • 1,720.00 

With  Cole's  scrip 1,514.27 

With  Choctaw  scrip 480.00 

10, 905. 75 

Being  an  increase  of  6,249  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Locations  of  certificates  issued  under  the  acts  of  Jane  2, 1858,  and  June 
22, 1860,  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  in  private  claims,  but  not  taken  in 

pUce 195,510.92 

Being  an  increase  of  107,943.48  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

9, 820, 910. 01 
Donation  claims  in'Orej^on  and  Tenitorios  of  Washington  and  New 
Hexieo,  for  which  certificates  have  i88ue<l,  under  acts  of  1850, 1853, 

and  1854.... 36,552.,'iO 

Entered  under  settlei-'»  relief  act  of  March  3,  1875 160. 00 

9, 857, 022. 51 
Lands  patented  to  States  as  swamp,  niulor  act  of  September  28, 1850,  or 
approved  as  such  to  I^onisian'a,  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1849,  which 
hastheefiectofapatent 3,757,888.99 

Being  an  increase  over  the  amount  patented  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  of  3,682,500.91  acres. 


Lands  certified  for  railroad  purposes 1,157,375.01 

Being  an   increase  over  the  previous   fiscal  year  of 
fc79,040.90  acres. 

Lauds  certified  for  wago^i  road  purposes 19, 485. 14 


13,615,511.50 


1, 176, 860. 15 


Total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  the  fiscal  year,  being  an  increase 
of  6,458,95^8.36  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 14,792,371.65 


» 
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The  aggregate  of  moneys  received  duriug  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  is  $2,290,  IGl.GO.  This  amount  exceeds  by  $407,048.04  the 
amount  received  during  the  prcnous  fiscal  yefir,  and  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Purchase  money  of  lands  sold $1,255,583  90 

Homestead  fees  and  commissions '.  -  657, 215  18 

Timber  cnl^re  fees  and  commissions 196,887  00 

Fees  on  donation  certificates -* 1,805  00 

Fees  on  pre-emption  filings ; 62,965  00 

Fees  on  homestead  flliuga 6,588  00 

Fees  on  mineral  applications  and  protests 21,460  00 

Fees  on  coal  filings 362  00 

Fees  on  timber  land  entries 1,700  00 

Fees  on  military  bounty  land  warrant  locations 2, 134  50 

Fees  on  aCTicnltnral  college  scrix)  locations 16  00 

Fees  on  \^lentine  scrip  locations 43  00 

Fees  on  State  selections 60  00 

Fees  on  railroad  selections 21, 7(^  86 

Fees  on  wagon  road  selections 1,711  00 

Fees  on  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  or  examining  and  approving  tej»- 
timonv  in  homestead  cases,  by  district  land  officers,  and  for  transcripts 

fumlsned  bv  them  from  their  records 43,214  21 

Fees  for  certified  copies  fumished  by  this  office  under  section  461  Re- 
vised Statutes 7,043  05 

Fees  from  miscellaneous  sources.. f .^. 9,667  90 

2,290,161  60 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  received  at  this  office  90,076  let- 
ters, a  greater  number  by  7,501  than  were  received  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  letters  written,  re- 
corded, and  sent  out  from  this  office  was  62,115,  an  increase  of  2,502 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

SURVEYS. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  made  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3, 1879.  This  amount  was  apportioned  by  the  department 
to  the  several  surveying  distiicts  as  follows : 

To  the  district  of— 

Arizona $10,000  00 

California 37.156  59 

Colorado i 35,000  00 

Dakota , 46,000  00 

Idaho 13.000  00 

Louisiana 14,000  00 

Minnesota 20,000  00 

Montana 14,000  00 

Nebraska 20,000  00 

Nevada 10,000  00 

New  Mexico 10,000  00 

Oregon 20,000  00 

Utah 12,000  00 

Washington 18,000  00 

Wyolbing 12,000  00 

Amount  apportioned  for  field  work 291,156  59 

Additional  apportionment  to  sumli'y  survey  districts 8,843  41 

300,000  00 

By  said  act  of  Congress  there  was  also  appropriated  for  surveys  of 
private  liuul  claims  during  the  year — 

In  Arizona $ir»,000  00 

InCaUfomia 7,500  00 

luNew  Mexico 10,000  00 

Making  a  total  of 32,500  00 

4 
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There  was  also  appropriated  for  occasional  examinatiou  of  public  sur- 
veys in  the  seyeral  surveying  districts,  &c.,  $8,000 ;  and  for  surveying 
Indian  lands  in  Dakota  |10,()00  ^  making  an  aggregate  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  $350,500. 

Under  the  foregoing  appropriations  and  apportionmenty  the  surveyors 
general  of  the  respective  surveying  districts  have  reported  progress  of 
the  operations  conducted  by  their  deputies,  the  returns  of  which,  as 
passed  upon  by  this  office,  and  certified  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment,  amounted  to  15,699,253  acres  of  public  lands  sur- 
veyed during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 ;  652,151.37  acres  of 
private  land  claims,  and  67^063.90  aeres  of  Indian  reservation  for  the 
Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  bands  of  the  Sioux  Kation  of  Indians  in 
Dakota  Territory. 

The  extent  of  surveyed  lands,  in  the  districts  severally  considered,  is 
asfoUows: 


Land  Stat«8  and  Teiritoriea. 


SUBYBTINa  DIBTBICTB. 

Arizona • 

California 

Cokwado 

DakoU"' 

Idaho 

Loniaia&a 

Hinneeota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Waahinj^n 

Wyoming ^. 

Totals 


Area  in  acres. 


Pablio  land. 


308, 
8.792. 
2,775, 
2,130, 

225, 

80, 
296, 
802, 
709, 
928. 

l.«24. 

1,052, 
440, 
847, 
184, 


521.21 
630.10 
601.81 
808.59 
637.24 
504.58 
253.46 
413.55 
179.33 
694  07 
156.41 
22L86 
585.79 
595.29 
449.68 


Private  land 
claims. 


15, 699, 252. 96 


149,258.89 
58,708L11 


444,184.87 


652,15L37 


'97,063.90  acres  are  embraced  in  the  Bed  Clond  and  Spotted  Tail  Indian  reservations. 

•  •••••• 

Survey  of  (he  Colorado  and  Utah  boundary. 

At  the  date  of  preparation  of  the  last  annual  report,  returns  had  been 
received  of  the  survey  of  150  miles  of  the  Colorado-Utah  boundary 
north  from  the  initial  point,  which  is  a  comer  common  to  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  boundary  line  is  the  32d  merid- 
ian west  from  Washington,  and  it  extends  from  the  37th  to  the  41st 
parallel  north  latitude.  The  total  distance,  as  determined  by  chaining, 
is  276  miles  60.64  chains.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  boundary  in- 
tersects the  south  boundary  of  Wyoming  at  a  point  262  miles  28.58  chains 
west  of  the  comer  common  to  Colorado,  Wyoming^  and  Nebraska.  The 
survey  was  completed  July  19, 1879.  Full  returns  in  triplicate  have  been 
received  by  this  ofiftce,  and  copies  haye  been  forwarded  to  the  surveyors 
general  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  charaeter  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  first  150  miles  of  the 
survey  was  described  in  the  last  report-  That  portion  was  rocky,  rug- 
ged, and  destitute  of  settlements  worthy  of  the  name ;  the  remaining  por- 
tibn  of  the  boundary  was  for  the  most  part  found  to  be  more  broken, 
more  sparsely  timbered,  the  mountains  were  found  to  be  of  greater  ele- 
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vatiou,  with  slopes  of  ^reattT  iiieliiiatioj],  which  were  at  some  points 
impijssable.  The  ex]>eilition  was  subjected  to  unusual  hardships  on  ac- 
count of  the  scai'city  at  t^everal  i»oints  of  watet  and  ^rass. 

The  boundary  being  a  meridian,  it  was  tniced  by  means  of  continued 
observations  upon  Polaris,  corrections  for  alignment  being  made  at 
intervals.  The  magnetic  declination  (east)  was  found  to  vary  from  13^ 
45'  at  the  commencement  of  the  survey  to  10°  4y  at  the  termination  of 
the  first  hundred  mUes,  increasing  and  diminishing  with  marked  irregu- 
larity witihin  that  distance.  At  the  139th  mile  the  declination  had  again 
diminished  to  14^  45' ;  at  212  miles  it  is  shotvn  to  be  16^  20'.  From  the 
214th  mile  to  the  termination  of  the  survey  the  deviations  from  16^  30' 
are  scarcely  noticeable. 

Portions  of  the  line  were  found  to  be  impassable,  and  were,  as  appears, 
of  necessity  unmarked.  The  greatest  difficulties  of  this  nature  were 
encountered  at  the  crossings  of  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  White  and 
Green  Eivers.  The  principal  streams  crossed  by  the  line  are  the  San 
Juan,  near  the  initial  point,  the  Dolores,  near  the  121st  mile,  While 
Eiver,  near  the  210th,  and  Green  River  at  the  247th  mile. 

Barometrical  obserA'ations  were  taken  at  every  established  mile  post. 
The  indicated  elevation  of  the  initial  point  above  sea  level  is  4^700  feet. 
The  highest  point  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  boundary  is  at  the 
103d  mile,  where  an  elevation  of  8,380  feet  is  indicated.  At  the  148th 
mile,  near  Grand  Eiver,  the  surface  is  shown  to  be  as  low  as  4,040  feet 
The  great  undulations  of  the  surface  continue  until  the  235th  mile  is 
reached ;  thence  to  the  termination  of  the  boundary  line  the  surfstce, 
though  cut  by  numerous  deep  cafions,  is  mainly  at  high  elevations.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  boundary  line,  as  shown  by  the  records,  is  at 
the  273d  mile,  where  8,450  feet  is  indicated. 

Several  white  sulphur  springs  are  noted  at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles 
east  of  the  crossing  of  the  south  branch  of  Cliif  Creek. 


DISPOSALS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  disposals  of  public  lands  reported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  amount  to  14,792,371.65  acres.  This  includes  850,740.63 
acres  of  cash  sales,  in  which  area  is  also  computed  155,639.35  acres 
of  desert  land  entries  under  the  act  of  Marcli  3,  1877.  Under  the 
term  cash  sales  are  comprehended  sales  at  ordinary  private  entry  pur- 
suant to  section  2354;  pre-emption  cash  sales,  under  section  2259  and 
commutations  of  homestead  to  cash  entries,  under  section  2301  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  townsite  sales,  and  other  disposals 
for  cash  under  special  acts  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  abandoned  mili- 
tary reservations^  Indian  reservations,  &c. 

Fre-mnptions. 

Under  this  head  the  work  of  this  office  embraces  the  administration 
of  the  laws  granting  to  actual  settlers,  upon  certain  conditions,  the 
preference  right  to  purchase  the  tracts  covered  by  their  settlements, 
pursuant  to  sections  2257  to  2288,  Eerised  Statutes ;  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  under  the  town-site  laws  (sections  2380  to  2394,  Ee^ised 
Statutes,  and  tbe  act  of  March  3,  1874),  ^nd  hi  pursuance  of  other 
enactments  of  a  local  or  temporary  character  embodying  the  pre  emption 
principle.    The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  pre-emption  division^ 
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G,  of  work  pcrtbrmotl  cluriuji^  tho  year  ondinj::  June  30,  1880,  in  tlic  exe- 
cution of  tlio  laws  nbovo  rcfon-od  to: 

CoQt4'Ht<:d  cartes  iu  tlie  division  uudocidcd  July  1,  l^D 1,145 

Received  dnring  year  ending  June  30,  Id^O 1,615 

Total 2,7(50 

Decided  dnring  year .-..  1,721 

Fin.il]y  referred Gl 

1,782 

Total  in  division  undecided  Jane  30,  1880 H78 

During  the  year  there  have  been  finally  closed  on  the  dockets,  either 
by  failure  to  appeal  or  by  decision  of  the  ai)i>ellate  authorit3^,  1,345 
contests. 

Jb-jMrto  entries  in  division  July  1,  1879 3,437 

JE3r-jMr<«  entries  received  daring  the  year 5,745 

Total 9,182 

Approved  daring  the  year 4,591 

Referred  to  otlier  divikious 292 

Total  disposed  of 4,883 

Total  in  the  division  Jane  30,  1880 : 

Suspended 504 

Not  acted  upon 3,705 

Total .• 4,299 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  there  were  received  6,147  let- 
tenj^'j  of  these  92  remain  nnanswered. 

Kumherof  letters  written  by  the  division , 7,327 

Komber  of  pages  recorded  by  the  division ► 6,142 

Number  of  pt^es  copied  by  the  division 4,521 

This  statement  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  amount  of  the  work 
performed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  the  number  of  cases 
disi>osed  of  both  ex-parte  and  contested  being  larger,  and  of  the  contested 
cases  only  078  remaining  undecided,  as  against  1,145  undecided  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  matter  of  ex  parte  entries,  while  the  number  of  cases  disposed 
of  has  been  greater  than  the  preceding  year  the  number  undisposed  of 
is  also  greater,  a  fact  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  entiries 
received. 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  written  and  pages  recorded 
and  copied  is  also  shown.  / 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1877, 
"respecting  the  limits  of  reservations  for  town  sites  upon  the  public 
.Aomain,"  lands  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  following  cities  and 
towns  in  Utah  in  excess  of  the  quantity  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
said  act,  have  been,  during  the  past  year,  restored  to  hortiestead  and 

Preemption  entry,  viz:  Richmond  City,  Springtown,  Fairview,  Moroni 
lity,  Ogden,  Spanish  Fork  City,  Provo  City,  Lehi,  and  Alpine  City. 
And  under  instructions  issued  to  the  local  officers  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
January  30,  1880,  proceedings  have  l>eeii  instituted,  under  the  third 
section  of  said  act,  to  secure  the  restoration  of  all  lands  within  the  limits 
of  all  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  where  such  restora- 
tion has  not  already  been  accom[)li8hed,  to  which  said  towns  are  not 
entitled  by  rea^son  of  population  or  municipal  occupation. 
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KefeiTing  to  the  recommeudation  heretofore  made  by  this  office  that 
the  homestead  and  i)re-emptiou  laws  be  consolidated,  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  remark  that  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  "  for  the  relief  of  settlers 
on  the  i)ublic  lands,''  approved  May  14, 1880,  any  settler  ujwn  any  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 
intending  to  claim  the  same  under  the  homestead  law,  is  allowe<l  the 
same  time  to  file  his  homestead  application  and  i)erfect  his  original  entry, 
as  is  allowed  pre-emption  settlers  to  put  their  claims  on  record,  and  it 
is  provided  that  his  right  shall  relate  back  to  the  date  of  settlement. 
This  enactment  destroys  one  ot  the  material  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  laws,  and  by  permitting  the  homestead  settler  to  date  the  in- 
itiation of  his  right  from  aotual .settlement  by  complying  with  the  con- 
dition of  perfecting  his  original  entry  within  the  same  period  allowed  to 
the  pre-emptor  to  file  notice  of  his  claim,  instead  of  from  the  dute  of  entry 
as  heretofore,  places  the  settlers  under  the  two  laws  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  regards  the  initiation  and  protection  of  their  claims  from  date  of 
actual  settlement,  thereby  preseming  an  additional  and  forcible  reason 
in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws, 
with  a  view  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  in 
accordance  with  one  general  system  or  policy,  which  will  avoid  the  many 
complications  which  now  arise. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  approved  June  9, 1880,  and  the 
instructions  issued  thereunder  to  the  local  land  officers : 

AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  twenty-t  wo  hundred  and  sixtv-two  and  twenty-three  hondred  and  one  of  Uie 
Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  settlor's  affidavit  in  preemption  and  com- 
muted  homestead  entries. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asaembled,  That  the  affidavit  required  to  be  made  bv  sections  twenty-two  hmi' 
dred  and  sixty-two  and  twenty-three  hundred  and  one  of  tne  Revised  Statatea  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  or  of  any  court  of 
record,  of  the  county  or  State  or  district  and  Territory  in  which  the  lands  are  situated ; 
and  if  said  lands  are  situated  in  any  unorganized  county,  such  affidavit  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  manner  in  any  adj:icent  county  iu  said  State  or  Territory,  and  the  affidavit 
BO  made  and  duly  subscribed  shall  have  the  same  force  and  eifect  aa  if  made  lu'fore  the 
register  or  receiver  of  the  proi)er  land  district ;  and  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  by 
Buch  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  register  and  receiver  with  the  fee  and  charges  aUowed 
by  law. 

Approved,  June  9,  1880. 

July  16, 1880. 

Gentlemen  :  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sections 
twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-two  ana  twentv-three  hundred  and  one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  Unit-ed  Stat^  in  relation  to  the  settler*s  affidavit  in  pre-emption  and 
commuted  homestead  entries. 

The  above-named  sections  required  these  affidavits  to  l>e  made  before  registers  and 
receivers,  and  this  act  provides  that  they  may  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  or  of  any  court  of  record  of  the  cotmty  and  State  or  district  and  Territory  in 
which  the  lands  are  situated,  and  if  said  lands  are  situated  in  any  unorganized  county, 
such  affidavit  may  be  made  in  similar  manner  in  any  adjacent  organized  county  in  said 
Stat-e  or  Territory. 

The  affidavit  required  by  section  twenty-two  hundred  and  sixty-two  is  the  regulac 
pre-emption  affidavit,  designatt^d  as  No.  20,  p.  71,  General  Circular  of  »Septeml>er  1,  • 
1879,  and  the  affidavit  requirt?d  by  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  one  is  in  case  of 
commutations  from  a  homestead,  as  provided  in  that  section,  requiring  proof  to  be 
made  in  same  manner  as  under  the  law  granting  pre-emption  rights.  The  foim  for 
the  latter  affidavit  is  found  in  the  above  named  Circular,  on  page  ^,  and  is  designated 
as  No.  :{r>. 

I  have  to  advise  you  in  tbis  connection  that  the  accompanying  act  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  retroactive  in  all  cases  pending,  and  in  which  your  action  has  be4*n  wiMiheld 
by  reason  of  tlie  a^davits  having  been  made  before  sucli  officers  as  are  desiguat^xl  in 
.the  act  before  the  date  of  its  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

CommtMsioHer, 

Register  and  Receiver. 
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This  act  in  permitting  claiaiaiits  to  make  the  affidavit  required  by 
sections  2262  and  2301  Re\ised  Statutes  before  tlie  clerk  of  the  county 
court  or  of  any  court  of  record  of  the  county  and  State  or  district  and 
Territory  in  which  the  lands  they  respectively  desire  to  enter  ai'e  situ- 
ated, affords  a  much  needed  relief  from  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
former  i^equirement  that  said  affidavit  should  be  made  before  one  of  the 
land  officers  for  the  district  in  wbich  the  lands  are  situated. 


IIom€stefl(ls, 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  there  were  entered  under 
the  homesteads  laws  0,045,570.60  acres  of  public  land.  This  was  an 
increase  of  785,459.31  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  greatest 
increase  is  presented  in  Dakota,  in  which  Territory  there  were  entered 
1,326^945.66  acres,  against  867,775.65  acres  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
In  Kansas  there  was  a  decreiuse,  the  figures  being  1,061,512.77  acres, 
against  1,589^33.61  acres  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Timber-culture  entries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  there  was  entered  under 
the  timW-culture  laws  the  large  quantity  of  2,193,184.12  acres  of  land, 
yet  showing  a  decrease  of  573,389.81  acres  as  compared  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  Dakota  them  was  an  increase, 
868,747.39  acres  having  been  entered  as  against  731,687.73  acres  the 
previous  flsail  year.  In  Kansas  420,952.35  acres  were  taken  up,  less  by 
694,706.77  acres  than  the  number  taken  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In 
Nebraska  the  entries  reached  482,992.21  acres,  against  465,968.91  acres 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Timber  culture  rulings. — Rulings  and  decisions  under  the  timl)ercul- 
ture  acts  have  been  made  since  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  yeai*,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  right  of  timber-culture  entry  may  not  be  exercised  by  a  party 
to  appropriate  land  cultivatetl  and  covered  by  the  valuable  improvements 
of  another  ^nd  in  the  possession  of  another,  but  only  upon  unimproved 
"  public  lands.''  The  doctrine  which  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Atherton  vs.  Fowler  (6  Otto,  513)  say  should  govern  in  pre-emption 
cases,  where  forcible  seizure  and  entry  of  the  improvements  of  another 
is  contemplated,  to  the  effect  that  such  lands  are  not  subject  to  pre- 
emption, should  govern  in  timber-culture  entries.  (Secretary's  decision 
of  July  17,  1879,  case  ^f  Shadduck  vs.  Horner.) 

2.  Unless  land  is  natuially  devoid  of  timber  it  cannot  be  entered  un<ler 
tlie  timber-culture  law.  Where  the  timber  has  In^eu  cut  olT,  the  land  is 
not  subject  to  such  entry.  If  saplings  or  young  timber  trees  are  found 
growing  on  the  land,  it  cannot  be  entered  for  timber-culture  purposes. 
(Acting  Commissionei^'s  letter  to  Hon.  John  A.  Anderson,  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives,  December  18,  1879.) 

3.  Although  a  fractional  section  naturally  devoid  of  timl>er  may  con- 
tain less  than  640  acres,  parties  are  entitled  to  entry  of  160  acres  of 
land  embraced  therein  under  the  timber-culture  law.  (Commissioner's 
letter  to  register  and  rec(Mver,  Watertoxni,  Dak,,  Heptember  25,  1880, 
case  of  Job  K.  Harr  et  ai) 
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4.  Where  a  party  secures  a  written  relinquisliment  of  a  timber-culture 
clain),  aud  files  it  iu  the  proper  laud  office  with  his  own  applicariou  to 
enter  under  the  timber-culture  law  the  land  therein  d*«*cril>eil,  such  party 
will  be  treated  as  a  contestant,  and  will,  upon  ciincellatiou  of  a  prior 
claim,  be  allowed  to  make  entry  a»  sought.  (Acting Commissioners  let- 
ter to  Salem  F.  McKinney,  esq.,  March  3,  1880.) 

5.  A  party  contesting  a  timber  culture  entry  and  filing  his  application 
to  enter  the  land  has,  on  the  cancellation  of  the  entry,  the  preference 
right  to  enter  the  land  under  the  homestead  law.  The  ai)plication  to 
enter  should  l»e  made  in  proi>er  form  and  noted  on  the  recortls  by  the 
local  officers.  On  the  cancellation  of  the  entrj',  notice  should  be  given 
and  a  reasonable  length  of  time  allowed  to  the  contestant  to  complete 
his  entry  by  filing  the  necessary  affidavit  showing  his  personal  qualifi> 
cations.  No  fees  are  to  be  tendered  until  completion  of  the  entry.  No 
improvement  and  settlement  made  by  contestee  after  initiation  of  a  con- 
test against  his  entry  shall  accrue  to  his  benefit,  or  act  to  defeat  the 
vested  rights  of  a  contestant  and  a])plicant.  (Secretary's  decision  of 
March  4,  1880,  case  of  Kinney  vs,  Degman.) 

6.  In  case  of  contest  against  a  timber-culture  entr^*,  it  was  held  that 
testimony  taken  on  a  published  notice  to  the  i)arties  to  apiHMir  at  the 
office  of  a  notary  public  will  not  be  considered,  as  the  riglit  of  parties  in 
contested  cases  must  be  determined  on  testimony  t^ikon  on  trials  before 
the  register  and  receiver;  but  depositions  in  a  case  landing  before  the 
local  office  may  be  taken  elsewhere  and  submitted  as  evidence,  if  pre- 
viously allowed  by  the  register  and  receiver.  (Secretary's  decision  of 
March  15, 1880,  case  of  Day  vs.  Bright.) 

7.  An  excess  not  to  exceed  twenty  acres  may  be  allowed  in  timber^ 
culture  entries  where,  as  in  fractional  sections,  such  entries  appear  un- 
avoidable. Such  excess  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  must  be  paid 
for  as  in  homestead  entries.  (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  re- 
ceiver, Le  Grand,  Oreg.,  March  10,  1880.) 

8.  A  party  alleging  that  a  timber-culture  claim  has  been  sold  aud 
relinquished  is  entitled  to  initiate  a  contest  against  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  first  year  from  date  of  entry  may  not  have  elapsed,  or  that 
the  relinquishment  is  held  by  a  third  party.  Such  relinquishment  or 
sale  is  a  waiver  of  the  right  of  the  entryman,  and  cases  of  this  character 
do  not  come  under  the  general  rule  that  contests  must  be  initiated  sub- 
sequent to  the  expiration  of  one  year  firora  date  of  entry.  (Secretary's 
decision  of  April  5,  1880,  case  of  Greene  vs.  Graham.) 

9.  Abandonment  is  not  now  a  ground  tor  contest  against  a  timber- 
culture  entry.  An  allegation  of  failure  to  comjily  with  the  law  is  the 
only  basis  of  procedure  against  an  entry.  The  third  section  of  the  act 
of  June  14,  1878,  difl*ers  from  the  corresponding  one  in  the  act  of  March 
13,  1874,  in  thi«,  that  in  the  former  the  clause  making  abandonment  a 
cause  for  contest  appears  to  have  been  stricken  q^t,  leaving  only  failure 
"to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act"  as  a  basis  for  procedure 
against  a  valid  entry.  The  provisions  of  the  later  act  are  not  merely 
engrafted  into  the  prior  one,  but  the  later  act  is  a  substitute  for  the 
l)rior,  and  by  the  later  we  are  to  be  governed.  (Commissioner's  letter 
to  register  and  receiver,  Concordia,  Kans.,  April  15, 1880,  case  of  the 
apjdication  of  Noble  P.  Woolpert  to  contest  the  entry  of  J.  S.  Bctts.) 

10.  In  the  case  of  a  contest  against  a  timber  culture  entry  made  under 
the  act  of  Maix'li  13,  1874,  in  which  the  trial  took  place  before  the  pass- 
iige  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  it  was  lii'hl  that  the  dtMnsitni  of  tlio  case 
determined  the  rights  of  the  claimant  an  of  the  (Into  of  the  trials  ancl  that 
where  failure  to  comj)ly  with  the  act  of  1874  has  been  shown  prior  to 
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the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1878,  the  later  act  affords  no  relief,  presum- 
ing that  such  acts  have  been  i>ei  formed  as  would  constitute  a  compliance 
therewith,  which,  however,  it  was  decided,  had  not  been  done  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  (Secretary's  decision  of  April  30, 1880,  case  of 
Lee  V8.  Moran.) 

11.  Planting  and  cultivation  of  the  follo>v1ng  trees  is  regarded  as  sat- 
isfying the  requirements  of  the  timber  culture  act,  viz.,  cedar,  pine,  fir, 
larch,  elm,  oak,  black  locust,  honey  locust,  alder,  beech,  plane  tree 
(cotton  tree,  buttonwood,  or  sycamore),  chestnut,  spruce,  ash,  birch, 
service  tree  (mountain  ash),  maple  (including  box-elder),  w.alnut,  cotton- 
w^d,  white  willow,  hickory,  white  wood  (tulip  tree),  butternut,  and 
basswood.  (Commissioner's  letter  to  C.  S.  Getchell,  esq..  May  18, 1880, 
and  to  Shubal  Hammon,  esq.,  June  3. 1880.) 

12.  The  year  within  which  the  timoer-culture  claimant  under  the  act 
of  June  14, 1878,  must  break  five  acres  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
the  last  day  of  the  year  from  and  after  the  day  of  entry.  For  example : 
in  case  of  an  entry  made  September  17,  1878,  the  first  year  did  not  ex- 
pire until  the  close  of  the  17th  day  of  September,  1879,  and  it  was  the 
right  of  the  party  to  do  the  breaking  on  said  last  day  of  the^year.  A 
contest  on  the  ground  of  faUui^  to  do  the  breaking  within  the  first  year 
would  not  lie  until  the  expiration  of  the  last  day  thereof,  as  above  com- 
puted. This  ruling  was  made  in  the  case  first  referred  to  below,  and  it 
was  also  held  that  where  a  prematurely  initiated  contest  had  been  enter- 
tained erroneously  by  the  local  land  officers,  it  was  no  bar  to  the  initia- 
tion of  a  contest  against  the  same  entry  at  the  proper  time  by  another 
contestant.  (Secretary's  decision  of  May  31, 1880,  case  of  GDripp  &  Allen 
V8.  Steward) 

13.  Parties  making  timberculture  entry  in  the  arid  country  in  the 
west,  without  being  certain  of  obtaining  water  to  break  the  land  and 
cultivate  trees  as  required  by  law,  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  it  being  a 
well-known  fact  that  trees  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  tliere  with- 
out irrigation.  The  law  is  imperative  in  its  requirements;  relief  is  af- 
forded only  in  instances  where  the  trees,  seeds  or  cuttings,  are  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers,  or  by  extreme  and  *'  unusual  drought,"  as  provided  in 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  June  14, 1878.  (Acting:  Commissioner's 
letter  to  register  and  receiver,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  14, 1880,  case  of  Finch 
vs.  Harry.) 

Desert  land  entries. 

Entries  of  land  under  the  desert  land  act  of  March  3, 1877,  entitled 
"  An  aict  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain  States  and 
Territories,"  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  reach  the  num- 
ber of  538,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  155,639.35  acres,  this  being 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  entries  last  year  by  10,357.18  acres. 

These  entries  were  made  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  as 
follows:  California,  77  entries,  calling  for  18,600.61  acres;  Nevada,  77 
entries,  16,191.48  acres;  Oregon,  11  entries,  5,144.25  acres;  Arizona,  10 
entries,  2,559.60  acres ;  Idaho,  22  entries,  10,190.39  acres ;  Montana,  134 
entries,  53,447.54  acres;  New  Mexico,  28  entries,  7,753  acres;  Utah,  69 
entiiea,  1^454.61  acres;  Washington,  12  entries,  2,398.11  acres;  Wyo- 
ming, 98^tries,  26,899.76  acres. 

•  »  *  »  •  •  -      # 

Ifot  Springa^  Arl\j  Eeserration, 

These  springs,  which  are  situated  in  Garland  County,  Arkansas,  pour 
forth  ftom  the  mountain  called  by  the  same  name,  a  spur  of  the  Ozark, 
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at  an  altitude  of  1,360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fixim  50  to 
100  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Hot  Springs  River.  lu  1860  Professor 
Owen  (State  chemist),  of  Arkansas,  gave  the  number  of  springs  as  42. 
In  1875  they  had  increased  in  number  to  57. 

The  temperature  [says  the  report  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  1872,  vol. 
23,  p.  40-<]  ranges  from  93°  to  150^  Fahr.,  and  the  sprincs  discharge  over  500,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  snfiicient  in  cinantity  to  accommodate  with  delightful  bathing 
over  10,000  bathers  every  day  in  the  year.  Clear,  tasteless,  inodorous,  these  springs 
poor  forth  from  the  Novaculite  Ridge  waters  as  pure,  bright,  and  sparkling  as  the 
peUucid  Neva,  more  nearly  allied  to  Gastein,  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and  Pfijfers^  in  Swits- 
erlandj  than  any  known  springs;  but  in  regard  to  climatic  advantages,  we  can  justly 
claim  that  the  climate  of  Arkansas  throughout  the  year  far  sni^asses  the  European. 

The  crude  materials  contained  in  the  waters  are:  Silicates  with  base;  bicarbonate 
of  lime ;  bicarbonate  of  magnesia ;  carbonate  of  soda ;  carbonate  of  potassa ;  carbonate 
of  lithia;  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  chloride  of  magnesia;  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron; 
oxide  of  magnesia ;  sulphate  of  lime  ;  arseniate  of  lime ;  arseniate  of  iron ;  iodine,  a 
trace ;  organic  matter,  a  trace.  The  pure,  subtile  liqnid  certainly  holds  in  refinement 
active  mineral  ingredients,  so  that  no  chemical  analysis  can  resolve  satisfactorily  ita 
true  natural  combinations  or  reveal  their  relations. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  found  an  immense  bed  of  sui>erior  oil- 
stone, or  novaculite^  defined  as  an  argillaceous  slate,  containing  fine  sili- 
cious  particles,  used  for  hones  or  razor  stones,  which  has  become  an 
article  of  trade,  and  meets  with  extensive  demand  for  whetstones,  being 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  Turkish  oil-stone.  It  is  now  generaUy 
admitted  that  De  Soto  and  his  men  camped  here  but  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  their  leader,  and  so  invigorating  did  they  find  the 
waters  that  they  imagined  they  had  discovered  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
The  United  States  acquired  title  to  the  country  embracing  these  springs 
as  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  from  France  in  1803.  Froich  traders 
and  trappers  came  to  the  springs  every  year  after  the  early  settlement 
of  Louisiana,  but  it  was  not  until  1807  that  any  permanent  improve- 
ments were  made  or  a  settlement  established.  At  that  time  Manuel 
Preedhouse,  a  Frenchman,  built  a  shanty  and  established  a  trading  i>o8t. 
John  Perciful  and  Isaac  Gates  cami)ed  here  the  same  year.  PerciM  in 
the  spring  of  1808  cleared  a  small  i)atch  and  estabhshed  a  residence 
about  seven  miles  from  the  springs.  In  1809,  Preedhouse  gave  or  traded 
his  shanty  to  Pertiiful,  who  erected  a  few  cabins,  and  in  other  ways  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors ;  for  even  at  this 
early  day  the  curative  properties  of  these  waters  had  become  known. 
A  few  visitors  came  in  1810  and  1811.  In  1812  the  number  of  cabins 
had  considerably  increased,  and  persons  resoi'ted  to  this  then  seques- 
tered spot  to  avoid  the  associations  of  the  Army  and  horrors  of  war. 
Perciful  continued  to  reside  upon  his  farm  seven  miles  from  the  springs, 
removing  to  the  latter  for  the  summer  mouths  and  opening  a  hotel,  there- 
by finding  a  market  for  the  produce  of  his  farm.  It  was  upon  this 
intermittent  residence  that  Perciful  based  his  claim  to  a  pre-emption 
right.  In  18L>o,  or  thereabouts,  Perciful  rented  or  leased  for  a  term  of 
five  years  the  springs  property  to  one  Belding,  who  for  that  period  of 
time  occupied  the  house  and  acted  as  'Mnine  host."  It  was  upon  this 
residence  and  occupation  that  the  heirs  of  Belding  claimed  the  right  to 
purchase  under  the  preemption  law.  July  5, 1818,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  by  treaty  with  the  Quapaws.  January  27, 181^,  Samuel 
Hammond  and  Elias  Rector,  who  held  as  assignees  New  Madrid  certifl- 
cate  of  location  No.  467  for  200  arpents,  caused  that  quantity  of  laud  to 
be  surveyed  in  such  a  manner  a«  to  embrace  the  springs,  and  returned 
the  certificate  together  with  a  plat  of  survey  to  tlie  recorder  of  public 
lands  for  that  land  district,  with  the  request  that  the  transaction  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  to  the  end  that  patent  might  issue  for  the  lanil 
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as  surveyed.  That  officer  refused  to  allow  llic  entry  iii)ou  the  ^mund 
that  the  United  States  surveys  had  not  so  far  extended  as  to  include 
the  tracts  applied  for. 

In  1832  Congress  decided  to  reserve  these  springs  for  the  l>enetit  of 
our  afflicted  fellow-citizens  and  i)lea8ure  seekers,  and  accordingly  it  was 
provided,  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  20th  Apiil  of  that  year  (4 
Statutes,  p.  505) — 

That  tbe  Hot  Springs  iu  »ai«l  TtM-ritory  (Arkansas),  together  with  four  sections  of 
land  incloding  said  springs,  as  near  the  cent4?r  thereof  as  may  be,  shaU  be  reservetl 
for  the  fritnie  disposal  of  the  United  States. 

The  public  lands  survey  did  not  extend  to  this  locality  until  durhig 
the  first  quarter  of  1838,  which  survey  was  duly  approved  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general April  30, 1838 ;  and  the  President,  in  his  proclauiation  of 
May  16, 1839,  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Washington  (Arkansas)  land 
district  embracing  the  land  in  question,  reserved  for  the  Hot  Springs 
the  following  described  lands,  to  wit:  South  half  of  section  28,  south 
half  of  section  20,  all  of  section  32,  and  all  of  section  33,  township  2 
south,  range  10  west,' and  north  half  of  section  4,  and  north  half  of  sec- 
tion 5,  township  3  south,  range  10  west,  which  tracts  coni^iosed  the 
original  reser^'atioll. 

The  passage  of  an  act  June  21, 18GC  (14th  Statutes,  p.  GO),  providing 
that  the  lands  in  Arkansas  and  other  Southern  States  should  not  be 
otherwise  appropriated  than  sicconling  to  the  in'ovisions  of  the  home- 
stead law,  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  claim  that  the  lands  embraced 
in  this  reservation  were  subject  to  settlement  and  enti-y  under  that  law, 
and  the  register  of  the  Camden  (Arkansas)  land  district  allowed  during 
the  month  of  January,  1875,  the  greater  i>ortion  of  said  reservation  to 
be  entered  by  various  parties  as  homesteads.  These  entries  this  office 
refuse  to  recognize  as  valid,  and  held  tliem  for  cancellation.  Henry  C. 
Miller  and  others  api>ealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  to  the  Seci*etary  of  the  Interior,  who,  by  his 
decision  of  September  23, 1875,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  entries  were  then  canceled  and  the  record  cleared.  By  this 
time  the  Hot  Springs  settlement  had  reached  the  dimensions  of  a  city. 

In  1870,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  and  de- 
siring that  innocent  purchasers  should  not  sutler.  Congress,  by  act  of 
May  21  of  that  year  (16  Statutes,  140),  pi*ovidcd  that  persons  claiming 
title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  land  in  this  reservation,  might  bring  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  settlement  of  their  rights.  The  act  pre- 
scribed the  manner  in  which  the  suits  should  be  brought,  and  enlarged 
the  jurisdiction  of  said  court  to  embi*ace  them.  The  lifth  section  pro- 
vided that  in  case  "  the  decision  of  the  court  should  be  adverse  to  the 
claimants,  and  the  land  or  any  part  thereof  adjudged  still  tlie  property 
of  the  government,  the  court  shall  order  said  land  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver."  The  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  rent  out  the  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  until  Congress  should  by  law  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  disposal,  and  gave  to  either  party  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Quite  a  number  of  claimants  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  s^jiA  instituted  suits  for  the  confirmation  of  their  titles.  The 
ileeision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  was  adverse  to  the  plaintifis,  and  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  cases  were  heard  at  the 
October  term,  1875,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  dehvered  the  opinion  of 
that  body,  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  This,  of 
coarse,  settled  the  question  of  tille,  and  it  then  became  necessars-,  in 
order  that  hardships  should  not  be  imposed,  and  that  those  who  had  be- 
43  Ab 
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come  innocent  purchasers  migbt  procure  legal  title  to  the  land  occupied 
by  them,  for  Congress  to  make  provisions  to  that  end.  Accordingly, 
the  act  of  March  3, 1877  (19  Statutes,  p.  377),  was  passed,  repealing  that 
portion  of  the  act  of  May  31, 1870,  creating  a  receiver,  with  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  right  to  collect  rents  already  due.  It 
required  the  President  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom 
should  constitute  a  quorum  5  required  them  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs  within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment^  prescribed  the  man- 
ner of  organization,  and  of  advertisement  of  time  and  place  of  meeting; 
required  that  certain  evidence  should  be  taken,  and  defined  the  manner 
of  taking  the  same ;  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  lay  out 
said  reservation  in  blocks  and  lots ;  reserved  firom  sale  that  part  of  the 
land  including  the  Hot  Springs,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  said  reservation.  It  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  levy  a  special  tax  upon  the  water  of  said  springs  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  same ;  provided  for 
the  sale  of  lots  not  reserved,  and  gave  to  the  claimants  whose  claims 
should  be  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  commission  a  preference  right 
to  purchase  the  lots  contained  therein  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
next  after  notice  given  as  therein  required,  and  made  it  tlie  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  all  lots  awarded  to  claimants  by  the 
commissioners,  where  said  claimants  should  fail  to  pay  for  the  same 
within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribeil  by  law,  together  with  all 
the  land  not  so  awarded  nor  reserved,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  for  not  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof.  It 
required  that  notice  of  such  sale  should  be  given,  and  prescribed  the 
manner  of  giving  the  same.  The  act  is  quite  lengthy  and  explicit,  re- 
quiring the  performance  by  the  commissioners  of  various  other  duties, 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  commissioners  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  work  al- 
lotted them  in  the  time  (one  year)  prescribed  by  law,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  order  tiie  appointment  of  a  commision  to  continue 
in  office  for  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  which  was  December 
16, 1878  (20  Statutes,  258).  This  act,  in  addition  to  reviving  the  act  of 
March  3, 1877,  made  provision  for  free  baths. 

The  commissioners,  after  careful  aud  untiring  labor  for  more  than 
eighteen  months,  made  their  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior December  11 ,  187D.  This  report  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
the  Secretary's  letter  of  January  5, 1880.    (Ex.  Doc.  21.) 

The  labors  of  the  commissioners  were  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  their  report,  with  the  plats  and  diagrams  by  them  returned 
to  this  office,  rendered  subsequent  proceedings  under  the  law  easy. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1877,  while  it  empowered  the  commissioners  to 
issue  certificates  for  condemned  property,  made  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  same :  but  Congress,  by  act  of  June  16, 1880,  provided 
for  the  location  of  said  certificates  upon  land  within  the  reservation,  the 
sale  of  which  was  ordered,  made  tliem  assignable,  and  required  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Little  Eock,  Ark., 
to  issue  their  certificates  for  the  unsatisfied  balance  in  cases  where  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  commissioners  should  be  sun-endered  in  payment 
for  lots  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  in  full.  The  certificates  thus  issued 
by  the  local  officers  are  assignable,  and  also  receivable  for  lands  pur- 
chased within  the  limits  of  the  reservation.. 

The  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  extended  the  time  in  which 
pa>Tnent  was  required  to  be  made  bjfc  parties  to  whom  the  right  of  pur- 
chase was  awarded  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  next  after  tind  ex- 
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piration  of  the  notice  required  to  be  given,  as  before  stated.  It  also  re- 
duced the  price  of  said  lots  60  per  centum  "  of  the  assessed  value  of  said 
land  as  placed  thereon  by  said  commissioners.'^  Instructions  for  allow- 
ing entnes  of  the  awarded  lots  were  sent  by  this  office  to  the  register 
and  receiver  of  the  district  land  office  at  Little  Eock  under  date  of 
December  31, 1879,  March  16, 1880  (telegram),  April  17, 1880,  and  July 
16, 1880.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  16, 1880,  forever  reserves  from 
sale,  and  dedicates  to  public  use  as  parks,  the  North  Mountain,  West 
Mountain,  and  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  Section  4  relates  to  cemetery  lot, 
and  provides  that — 

Wheneyer  the  town  of  Hot  Springs  shaU  procure  elsewhere  a  snitable  burying- 
ground,  and  shall  cause  the  bodies  now  baried  in  the  cemetery  lot  within  the  limits 
of  said  town  to  be  decently  removed  and  reinterred,  the  title  to  said  cemetery  lot  shaU 
rest  in  the  corporation  of  said  town,  to  be  held  and  used  forever  as  a  town  or  city 
park,  and  not  otherwise. 

This  oflBce  is  not  advised  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  town 
authorities  under  this  provision. 

Section  6  requires  that "  six  lots  from  the  unawarded  grounds  on  the  Hot 
Springs  Eeservation  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
corporation  of  the  town  of  Hot  Springs,  as  sites  for  school-houses.^  No 
action  in  this  respect  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  nor  have 
any  suggestions  on  this  subject  been  received  as  yet  at  this  office  from  the 
lo^  school  authorities  as  to  the  proper  selections  to  be  made  so  as  best  to 
subserve  the  interest  represented  by  them  and  which  is  to  be  benefited. 
This  section  also  authorizes  the  conveyance  of  a  suitable  lot  of  ground, 
not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  area,  "  from  that  portion  of  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation  laid  off  in  lots  and  blocks,  and  forming  part 
of  the  town-site,  but  not  awarded  to  any  claimants  and  not  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  this  act,  to  the  Baptist  Church  of  Hot  Springs,  whose 
church  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  June  24,  1880,  referred 
to  this  office  an  application  by  J.  B.  Wood  et  al.j  trustees  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  for  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in  block  No.  134.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  block  applied  for  contained  more  than  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  and  as  there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  division  of  lots  or  blocks, 
as  surveyed  and  established  by  the  commissioners,  the  application  of  said 
trustees  was  rejected  and  they  advised  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  make 
a  selection  of  a  lot  according  to  the  legal  rtquirements  as  to  area. 

The  seventh  section  provides  for  the  sale  at  public  auction  of  the  lots 
and  blocks  not  awarded  to  claimants  and  sot  otherwise  disposed  of  or 
reserved  by  the  act.  No  steps  have  been  taken  tending  to  a  public 
offering  under  this  provision  and  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  that  the 
church  and  school  lots  should  be  set  apart  and  made  i>ermanent  reserva- 
tions before  such  an  offering  is  made. 

Up  to  the  30th  of  June.  1880,  the  local  officers  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
have  reported  the  entry  or  six  lots  of  those  awarded  to  claimants  by 
the  commissioners,  for  which  $1,640  were  paid.  This  left  1,429  lota 
which  werejawarded,  and  not  entered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act  provides  that  all  moneys 
received  from  sales — 

shall  be  held  as  a  special  fuiid  for  the  improvement  aud  care  of  the  present  reserva- 
tion at  Hot  Springs  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Creek  adjacent  to  and  between  the  pres- 
ent reservations  and  for  the  maintenance  of  free  baths  for  the  invalid  poor  of  the 

United  States. 

•  •  •  •  •  *  • 
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Sicamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

During  the  year,  211,424.53  acres  have  been  claimed  and  reported  to 
this  ofifice  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  inuring?  to  tie  several  States 
under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  such  lauds,  m<  king  the  whole 
amount  claimed  and  reported  under  said  grants  69,206.522.06  acres. 

Lists  embracing  3,295,727.35  acres  have  been  forma  ly  approved^  in- 
ci^easing  the  total  amount  thus  approved  to  54,828,35<>.43  acres.  This 
includes  8,291,311.91  acres  approved  to  the  State  of  Loiiisiana  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1849  ^9  Statutes,  p.  352),  under 
which  the  approval  has  the  force  and  effect  oi  a  paten ':,  of  which  86.60 
acres  were  approved  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  grant  of  September  28,  1850  (as  revised,  sections  2479, 
2480,  and  2481,  Revised  Statutes),  patents  have  issued  for  3,767,802.39 
acres,  making  the  total  area  patented  under  said  act  43  241,349.78  acres. 

Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1855  (section  2482,  Revised  Statutes), 
419,534.41  acres  have  heretofore  been  patented  as  indemnity  for  that 
amount  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  located  with  military  bounty- 
land  warrants  or  scrip. 

The  aggregate  area  finally  disposed  of  by  approval  ander  the  act  of 
1849,  and  by  patents  under  the  other  acts  relating  to  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said  acti>  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  is  51,952,196.10  acres. 

The  following  summary  of  the  more  important  work  of  the  division 
in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  claims  under  tiie  grants  above 
cited  is  submitted : 

Number  of  letteis  received 1,695 

Number  of  letters  written 1,713 

Pages  of  letter  record  covered .,  1,535 

Number  of  list*  prepared  for  approval 28 

Certified  copies  of  lists  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  govemoiA  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  local  land  offices 57 

Number  of  patents  executed iB 

Pages  of  patent  record  covered 144 

Number  of  contested  cases  decided W 

Number  of  tracts  examined  with  the  field  notes  of  survey  to  det>>rmine  their 

character 18,609 

Number  of  tracts  upon  which  claims  for  indemnity  have  been  a<'justed  upon 

testimony  submitted ■ 750 

Certified  copies  prepared  for  in^^nduals 16 

Entries  and  locations  held  for  cancellation  for  conflict  with  clain;s  under  the 

swamp  grants ^ 178 

Entries  and  locations  heretofore  ^sponded  for  conflict  with  claims  under  the 

swamp  grant  examined  and  relieved  from  suspension 172 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  adjusting  the 
swamp-land  grants,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  under  the  acts  pro- 
viding for  indemnity  for  swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

Claims  for  indemnity  for  over  30,000  acres  have  been  ac^usted,  and  the 
necessary  examinations  of  the  records  preliminary  to  ticking  up  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  claims  for  a  still  larger  amount  have  1)een^made. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  adjusting  clsdms  for  swamp 
lands  and  swamp-land  indemnity,  liye  agents  have  been  employed  in 
making  examinations  in  the  field  of  lands  claimed  under  the  swamp 
grants,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  tracts  for  which  indemnity  Ls  claimed,  and  attending  at  the  taking  of 
testimony  touching  the  character  of  sucn  tracts,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  now  in  force.  Their  work  was  suspended  for  two  or  three 
months  on  account  of  the  appropriation  having  beeii  exhausted,  bet 
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was  reBtuned  on  a  f ortlier  appropriatiou  made  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the 
claims  which  h;we  been  adjusted,  they  have  examined  and  reported 
ui)on  several  hu  idred  tracts  for  which  indemnity  is  claimed  and  upon 
which  testimony  has  been  taken,  or  yet  remains  to  be  taken. 

As  they  are  still  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  these  claims*  the 
exact  amount  of  land .  examined,  or  upon  which  testimony  has  been 
taken,  cannot  bo  stated. 

A  large  numbc  r  of  entries  and  locations  which  have  for  years  remained 
suspended  in  other  divisions  on  account  of  conflict  with  claims  under 
the  swamp  gran  ts  were  referred  to  this  division.  These  cases  have  been 
taken  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  Si^ttling  the  conflicting  interests. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  division  was  slightly  increased  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  and  as  the  new  force  acquires  experience  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  work,  this  will  secure  a  more  rapid  adjustment 
of  the  claims  arising  under  the  several  acts  relating  to  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  anl  also  aid  in  bringing  up  that  portion  of  the  work  here- 
tofore in  arrears. 

Several  of  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  department  rendered 
during  the  year  are  appended,  reference  being  made  also  to  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  in  the  case  of  Dennis  Crowly  vs.  State  of  Oregon,  given 

in  another  place  under  the  head  of  pre-emptions. 

#   *  «  #  #  #  #  • 

TIMBER  LANDS — TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS. 

Efforts  towanl  the  supression  of  timber  depredations  on  the  public 
lands  have  been  as  vigorously  continued  since  my  last  annual  report  as 
the  appropriations  made  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1879, 
for  that  purpose,  would  permit.  Under  that  act  there  were  provided, 
"  to  meet  expen>'.es  of  protecting  timber  on  the  public  lands,  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  made  available  immediately.^  This  provision  ad- 
mitted of  the  employment  of  special  agents  in  investigating  public 
timber  trespasses  and  collecting  testimony  in  the  various  public  land 
States  and  Terripories,  as  follows:  In  Alabama^  two;  Colorado,  one;  Cal- 
ifornia, one;  Florida,  one;  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  one;  Michigan, 
one;  Kew  Mexico,  one;  Oregon,  one;  Wisconsin,  four;  Washington 
Territory,  one ;  Wyoming  Territory,  one.  , 

The  appropriation  being  found  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
service,  it  becan.e  necessary  to  withdraw  in  the  autumn  the  agents  from 
California  and  C^regon,  and  three  of  the  agents  from  Wisconsin,  leaving 
but  one  in  that  State.  The  work  of  investigation  was  continued  in  other 
parts  of  the  field  until  about  the  middle  of  February  last,  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  .ippropriation  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  operations 
in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Washington 
Territory,  until  a  further  appropriation  could  be  obtained.  The  prose- 
cution of  pendirg  suits  in  the  United  States  courts  of  said  States  and 
Territory  was  gieatiy  embarrassed  in  consequence. 

The  services  of  special  agents  acting  under  registers  and  receivers  in 
Colorado,  l^ew  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  were  continued  under  the  provis- 
ions of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3, 1878,  enti- 
tled "An  act  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Ter- 
ritories to  fell  ai'd  remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes.'^  In  Wisconsin  several  cases  of  timber  depredation 
have  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  of  vast  magnitude,  involving 
such  important  interests  -to  the  government  that  it  was  deemed  essen- 
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tial  to  continue  the  work  of  the  agent  in  that  field.  He  was  tberefore 
put  upon  the  rolls  of  this  office  and  detailed  to  carry  on  the  work  alread  j 
begun. 

Under  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16, 1880,  there  were  appropri- 
ated, ^'  to  meet  expenses  of  protecting  timber  on  the  public  lands,  forty 
thousand  dollars,"  thereby  enabling  previously  suspended  efforts  against 
the  spoliation  of  the  public  timber  to  be  renewed. 

The  measures  that  have  been  taken  against  the  waste  and  destruction 
of  the  public  timber  have  greatly  mitigated  the  evil,  and  served  to  check 
saw-mill  owners,  lumbermen,  and  railioad-tie  contractors  in  their  unlaw- 
ful operations  upon  the  public  timter  lands,  and  large  amounts  of  money 
have  been  received  for  stumpage  and  from  suits  instituted  on  account 
of  timber  trespass. 

During  the  cessation  of  watchful  vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, however,  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  needful  funds,  the  dep- 
redators upon  the  public  timber  became  emboldened  in  many  localities 
to  resume  their  unlawful  acts ;  and  numerous  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived from  residents  and  from  settlers  in  the  various  public-land  States 
and  Territories  of  the  extensive  trespasses  upon  the  public  timber,  com- 
mitted to  the  annoyance  of  the  peacable  and  well-disposed  citizens,  to  iiie 
iigury  of  their  interests,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  domain 
and  of  the  public  interests  in  general.  Bequests  are  received  from  every 
direction  that  special  agents  should  be  sent  to  stop  the  plundering  upon 
the  public  timber,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
this  kind  with  the  funds  at  any  time  available  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Gulf  States,  where  there  is  such  ready  access  to  the  shipping 
ports,  especially  Pensacola,  the  greatest  lumber  exi>orting  port  in  the 
country,  the  depredations  upon  the  pubUo  timber  are  very  extensive. 
Veiy  few  new  cases  of  trespass,  however,  have  been  investigated;  owing 
to  the  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  that  could  be  used  for  this 
section  of  the  field,  and  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  exhaustion,  the  special 
agents  were  directed  tochiefiy  confine  their  efforts  to  securing  the  testi- 
mony needed  to  sustain  pending  suits. 

In  Alabama  the  timber  trespasses  exceed  in  number  and  extent  those 
of  any  other  Southern  State,  and  are  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
the  southern  counties.  Fine  ship  timber  in  great  quantities,  croes- 
ties,  boards,  and  shingles,  are  derived  from  the  government  lands,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  pine  and  chestnut  and  other  v^uable  trees  are 
being  nearly  all  destroyed.  Pine  trees,  large  and  smaJl,  are  boxed  for 
turpentine,  and  are  thus  rendered  in  a  lew  years  valueless  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

A  vast  proportion  of  homestead  entries  have  been  fraudulently  made 
by  men  of  wealth  and  prominence.  Several  owners  of  iron  works  and 
lumber  mills  have  furnished  money  to  their  employes,  many  of  them  ig- 
norant and  lawless  men,  to  enter  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fomacee 
and  mills  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  the  timber  thereon.  In  one 
instance,  nearly  ten  sections  of  public  land  were  thus  entered  by  an  iron 
company.  From  lands  so  entered  mill  owners  in  both  this  State  and 
Florida  have  cut  individually  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  logs 
every  season.  The  special  agent  recently  reported  16,100  pine  saw-logs 
cut  from  lands  illegaUy  entered  and  sent  to  the  mills  in  Florida.  These 
lands  were  entered  in  some  cases  in  the  names  of  members  of  a  family 
including  the  young  children. 

The  law-abiding  citizens  entertain  well-grounded  fears  that  the  timber 
of  their  State  will  soon  be  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  urgently  request 
that  such  wanton  destruction  may  be  stopped  and  tibiat  another  apodal 
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agent  might  be  sent  among  them,  as  the  time  and  attention  of  the  agents 
already  in  this  i>art  of  the  field  were  so  fully  occupied  with  completing 
the  evidence  for  sustaining  the  numerous  suits  pending  in  the  courts  ot 
the  three  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

Many  suits  have  been  instituted  and  judgments  and  convictions  ren- 
dered. L *gal  proceedings  again  st  several  iron  companies,  referred  to  in  my 
last  report  as  thenbeinginstituted,  resulted  in  one  instance,  by  agreement 
with  the  department,  in  being  compromised,  upon  payment  into  the  court 
of  $4,400  and  costs  of  suit.  In  suit  against  another  inm  company  the 
evidence  showed  conclusively  the  trespass,  and  the  charge  of  tiie  judge 
was  direct  and  positive  as  to  the  law,  but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant.  The  eftect  of  the  suits  brought  before  the  United  States 
court  in  the  middle  district  of  Alabama  has,  in  spite  of  the  many  obsta- 
cles that  have  intervened  in  the  prosecution  of  parties  guilty  of  timber 
trespass,  been  very  salutary,  and  a  decided  check  has  been  given  t» 
depredations  upon  the  public  timber  in  ttie  central  part  of  the  State.  In 
the  northern  judicial  district  of  the  State  a  number  of  criminal  and  civil 
cases  have  been  continued.  In  the  southern  judicial  district  quite  a 
number  of  cases  reported  by  the  special  agents  are  now  x>ending,  involv- 
ing the  sum  of  $40,887.25.  Suit  ispen^g,  against  an  extensive  mill 
company  in  Florida,  who  have  cut  to  the  extent  of  50,000  logs,  a  portion 
ci  which  came  from  lands  stripped  nnd^  odor  of  title  from  grants 
to  the  railroad  company.  Suits  are  i)ending  for  trespass  by  boxing  the 
trees  for  turpentine,  one  of  which  involves  4,680  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  was  firandulently  entered,  and  the  other  involves  3,100  acres  ot 
public  land,  for  which  an  offer  of  settlement  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per 
acre  was  made  but  not  accepted. 

Three  civil  cases  have  been  tried  and  verdict  rendered  for  the  govern- 
ment, with  judgment  amounting  to  $1,040.10  and  costs. 

Trespasses  committed  hj  bark  contractors  are  frequent  and  extensive. 
In  some  cases  the  trespass  extends  over  several  quarter  sections.  It  is 
estimated  that  $50,000  worth  of  tan  bark  has  been  illegally  taken  frt>m 
public  lands. 

In  Florida,  since  the  appointment  of  special  agents  to  look  after  the 
matter  of  depredating  upon  public  lands,  the  loggers  have  become  less 
reckless  in  their  operations  than  before,  and  persons  legitimately  en- 
g^ed  in  the  lumber  business  are  more  careful  not  to  incur  any  risks  in 
being  reported  as  trespassers  ui)on  the  public  timber.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  wholly  eradicated,  and  trespassing  is  yet  extensive. 
The  watchful  protection  of  the  government  is  requir^  over  the  still  im- 
mense extent  of  finely  timbered  public  lands  tributary  to  Pensacola,  and 
over  the  vast  ranges  of  fine  timber  country  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Trespassing  in  this  State  may  l>e  classified  as  follows : 

The  cutting  and  removing  of  pine  and  live  oak  trees. 

Boxing  pine  trees  for  turpentine  and  naval  stores. 

Cutting  and  removing  the  palmetto  tree  for  manufacturing  it  into 
paper,  and  for  its  use  as  logs  in  building  wharves. 

Making  fraudulent  entries  for  the  sake  of  the  timber,  without  (compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Vast  ranges  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  growing  in  this  State, 
have  been  despoiled  by  mill  owners  and  lumber  companies  j  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  trees  have  been  tapped  for  turpentine.  Ex- 
tensive turpentine  distilleries  are  found  in  Suwannee  and  Escambia 
Counties,  a  large  proportion  of  whose  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  trees 
on  public  lands. 

Many  suits,  both  civil  and  criminal,  involving  large  interests  to  the 
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government,  bave  Imxsi  iustituted  and  are  yet  iMJudin^  in  the  Unitcil 
states  courts  at  JacksouviUe,  Peusjacola,  and  also  Mobile,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  trespasser,  in  some  cases,  resiUing  in  Florida,  has  tres- 
))a.ssed  upon  the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  whence  the  logs  have  beeh 
rafted  to  the  mills  in  Florida.  A  replevin  suit  is  pending  against  a  large 
mill  company,  which,  without  reference  to  other  extensive  trespasses 
charged  against  them,  involves  $10,000.  The  company  offered  to  com- 
l)romise  by  the  payment  of  $1,500,  which  offer  was  not  recommended  for 
acceptance.  Three  civil  cases  are  still  pending  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Jacksonville,  having  been  continued  from  term  to  term,  and  are 
now  set  for  the  next  December  term  of  the  court. 

In  Mississippi,  trespassing  on  public  lands  has  become  so  general  that  to 
enter  the  lands  where  sim])ly  the  timber  is  wanted  is  considered  a  useless 
matter.  The  log  cutters  and  mill  owners  have  been  reported  as  depre- 
dating heavily  in  Southeast  Mississippi,  where  70,000  logs  are  reported 
as  taken  from  public  lands  in  Jackson,  Perry,  and  Covington  Counties* 
Trespassing  by  boxing  the  trees  for  turpentine  is  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive even  than  that  so  largely  committed  by  the  log  cutters,  and 
many  inquiries  are  made  why  the  government  should  allow  such  exten- 
sive tracts  of  fine  pine  timber  to  be  thus  destroyed.  One  turpentine  or- 
chard is  reported  as  extending  over  an  area  of  ten  square  miles,  and  de- 
stroying 600,000  trees,  three-foul*ths  of  which  are  on  public  land.  There 
are  many  tiirpentine  distilleries  all  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad 
for  a  distance  of  125  miles,  whose  suxiplies  are  received  from  trees  boxed 
on  public  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  the  even  sections  belonging  to 
the  railroad  not  being  touched.  At  Waynesboro'  are  six  stills  constantly 
running  and  receiving  their  crude  materials  from  orchards  as  far  as  ^ 
miles  west  and  from  Jones  County. 

Of  the  suits  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report^  some  are  still  pending, 
being  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  co^iplications.  Others  have 
been  settled  by  confessions  of  judgment,  or  compromised  and  dismissed. 
One  criminal  suit  has  been  instituted. 

In  Louisiana,  trespass  upon  the  public  timber  seems  to  have  virtually 
ceased  in  the  southeastern  section,  so  long  as  it  is  felt  that  a  watch  will 
be  kept,  but  information  has  been  received  of  extensive  tresx)assing  in 
the  northwestern  section  that  should  receive  attention.  A  number  of 
logs  have  been  seized  in  Saint  Tammany  Parish  under  writs  of  seques- 
tration. 

In  Arizona,  considerable  dei)redation  upon  the  public  timber  has  been 
committed  by  settlers  who^  forming  cooperative  companies,  have  built 
first-class  completely  appointed  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  &c.,  and  seem  to 
have  innocently  and  economically  appropriated  the  timber  to  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  fences,  and  to  other  domestic  purposes  in  tlieir  own 
settlements,  and  not  for  speculative  purposes.  When  notified  by  the 
registers  or  receivers  of  the  illegality  of  their  acts,  they  have  manifested 
a  readiness  to  desist  from  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  a  right  and 
lawful  course ;  but  they  ask  for  a  liberal  construction  of  the  laws  that 
will  permit  them  to  utilize  the  public  timber  for  their  necessary  domestic 
requirements  in  opening  up  a  new  agricultural  section  of  the  Territory. 

There  being  no  special  agent  assigned  to  this  locality,  cases  of  reported 
trespass  have  been  referred  to  the  special  agent  in  New  Mexico  for  in- 
vestigation and  report. 

In  California,  much  depredation  upon  the  public  timber  is  committexl 
by  the  mill  owners,  who  destroy  more  timber  in  a  month  tiian  a  settler 
does  in  years.  Numerous  saw-mills  are  in  operation,  and  annually  con- 
sume great  quantities  of  sugar  pine  taken  from  the  public  lauds  in  Butte,, 
Plumas,  Tehama,  and  Nevada  Counties. 
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Much  trcspassinic:  is  reiwrted  upon  the  redwood  pine  found  on  the 
public  lands  of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties. 

A  case  involving  3,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  besides  several  other  large 
cases,  was  referred  to  the  United  States  attorney  for  prosecution,  but 
tiiere  being  no  available  funds  for  the  exi)enses  necessary  in  summoning 
witnesses,  &c.,  the  matter  could  not  be  laid  before  the  grand  jnr>\  The 
necessary  withdrawal  of  the  special  agent  from  this  State  last  November 
1^  the  United  States  attorney  without  his  needed  assistance  in  mak- 
ing prosecutions  effective,  by  affording  an  accurate  description  of  the 
lands  trespassed  upon,  and  furnishing  names  of  the  witnesses  having  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

In  Colorado  heavy  depredations  have  been  reported  by  the  agent,  and 
complaintB  have  been  received  from  individuals  of  the  wanton  and  fear- 
ful destruction  of  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Leadville.  Saw-mill  men  • 
are  represented  as  being  so  aggressive  and  greedy  that  they  not  only 
cut  at  will  upon  the  public  domain,  but  invade  the  claims  of  the  miner. 
They  state  that  a  number  of  saw-mUls  are  running  night  and  day,  averag- 
ing each  8,000  feet  of  lumber  every  ten  hours,  all  of  which  is  obtained 
firom  the  public  lands  and  mining  claims.  The  special  agent  reports 
twenty-two  saw-mills  in  that  vicinity,  manufacturing  in  the  aggregate 
110,000  feet  of  lumber  daily,  from  timber  purchased  by  parties  making 
a  business  of  logging,  and  locating  claims  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  the  timber  thereon.  They  cut  large  quantities  of  young  timber 
for  speculative  purposes,  and  dispose  of  it  for  timbering  mining  shafts 
and  tunnels. 

Hundreds  of  charcoal  burners  consume  in  the  aggregate  1,200  cords 
(rfwood  daily,  and  use  chiefly  the  small  trees  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  it  being  more  easily  handled  and  quickly  charred.  This  is 
done  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  and  of  departmental  regulations 
under  act  of  June  3,  1878,  for  the  protection  of  the  undergrowth  of  tim* 
ber  on  the  public  lands.  Standing  timber,  recently  Irilled  by  fire,  being 
best  for  charring,  large  areas  of  timber  near  Leadville  have  been  put  in 
that  condition.  Fires  rage  in  the  mountains  for  many  months  in  the 
year. 

Fourteen  smelters  are  reported  as  having  on  hand  not  less  than  100,000 
cords  of  wood:  around  nearly  all  these  smelters,  the  wood  is  piled  up 
by  the  acre.  In  one  locality  $1,200  worth  of  wood  is  reported  cut  for 
the  smelters,  and  more  contracted  for  to  the  value  of  $24,000.  Home- 
steads are  entered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stripping  the  timber  there- 
from, which  being  done  the  lands  are  abandoned  for  others,  entered  with 
the  same  intent. 

Many  of  the  trespassers  are  ready  to  compromise  with  the  government, 
while  others  are  defiant  and  determined  to  resist  authority.  A  number 
of  trespassers  were  brought  before  the  United  States  commissioner  at 
LeadviUe,  but  the  witnesses,  fearing  prosecution  in  case  they  testified 
to  cutting  under  agreement  with  the  principals  and  owners  of  the  char- 
coal-pit^, the  necessary  testimony  was  not  elicited. 

From  Northern  Colorado  appeals  have  been  received  from  parties  in- 
terested in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  that  section  for  the 
protection  of  the  government  against  the  cutting  of  public  timber  along 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  by  tie  contractors,  whose 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  public  timber  causes  an  untimely  melting 
of  the  snows,  and  thereby  destroys  the  supply  of  water  needed  at  im- 
gating  seasons.  Tie  contractors  are  actively  engaged  in  their  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  distinct  understanding,  at  the  time  of  set- 
tlement for  stumpage  on  ties  cut  prior  to  June  17, 1879,  that  the  gov- 
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omment  would  not  permit  further  cattiug  uuder  any  consideration  of 
settlement  Information  is  received  of  one  tie  contractor  having  secored 
a  contract  for  100,000  ties,  to  be  delivered  at  Fort  Collins. 

In  Northwest  Colorado  more  timber  is  destroyed  by  the  forest  fires 
than  is  unlawfully  cut  by  trespassers.  Thousands  of  acres  are  reported 
as  burned  over,  destroying  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fine  timber.  Five 
or  six  fires  are  often  burning  at  one  time,  and  continue  for  weeks  and 
months ;  they  are  started  sometimes  by  the  Indians,  and  often  result 
from  the  carelessness  of  campers  and  pleasure-seekers.  A  case  of  fire 
was  reported  as  raging  for  three  months  and  destroying  the  timber  for 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

From  Dakota  reports  are  received  of  trespass  on  the  public  timber 
growing  on  many  of  the  islands  in  tlie  Upper  Missouri  River.  Thirty 
thousand  cords  of  this  wood  are  used  annually  in  supplying  the  steam- 
boats plying  on  the  river. 

Petitions  are  received  from  the  citizens,  miners,  and  busihess  men^ 
asking  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  timber 
privileges,  and  that  a  duly  authorized  agent  be  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  attorney  in  this  matter.  They  allege  that  the  tim- 
ber in  the  Black  Hills  in  and  about  the  sources  of  the  Whitewood  and 
White  Tail  Creeks  is  being  stripped  from  the  public  lands,  and  repre- 
sent the  danger  of  its  soon  being  entirely  destroyed  unless  the  spolia- 
tion is  stopped.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  complaint  is 
made  of  the  daily  and  outrageous  destruction  of  the  public  timber  for 
traffic. 

In  Idaho  many  saw-mills  are  found  located  upon  unsurveyed  pablic 
lands  in  Nez  Perces,  Lemhi,  Bear  Lake  and  Oneida  counties.  With  a 
capacity  ranging  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet  per  day,  they  are  manu&c- 
turing  timber,  taken  from  both  mineral  and  non-mineral  lands,  into  ties, 
shingles,  rails,  &c.,  for  speculative  purposes. 

Suits,  both  civil  and  criminal,  have  been  recommended  against  the 
owfl^rs  of  several  saw-mills  in  active  operation  upon  unsur\'eyed  non- 
mineral  public  lands  near  Cottonwood  Caiion.  Since  June  17, 1879, 
they  have  cut  700,000  feet  of  lumber  according  to  their  own  admission. 
They  seem  defiant  in  their  unlawful  acts,  having  previously  been  in- 
dicted for  public-timber  trespass,  and  released  under-bonds,  and  have 
perfectly  understood  that  they  were  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
ciirainal  i)ro8ecution. 

In  July  lafit  reports  were  received  of  irresponsible  parties  bringing 
down  the  Clearwater  lUver,  every  week,  rafts  of  wood,  saw-logs, 
shingles,  timber,  and  rails,  which,  in  the  absence  of  authority  to  seize 
the  timber,  and  because  of  the  slow  process  of  indictment,  was  done 
with  perfect  impunity,  and  without  fear  of  punishment.  Suits  were 
instituted  involving  307,540  feet  of  lumber  and  369J  cords  of  wood.  • 
Department  rates  of  stumpage  to  the  amount  of  $492.29  being  received 
tbe  suits  were  dismissed. 

The  Noi-thern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  cut  an  immense  number 
of  railrojul  ties  from  unsurveyed  public  lands  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Yakima  Kiver,  claimed  as  "adjacent"  lands  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1875  granting  timber  &c.,  "from  the  public  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  line  of  said  road."  The  term  adjacent  is  by  them  construed 
to  mean  nearest  accessible. 

From  Kansas  and  I^Iissouri  complaints  are  received  of  public-timber 
depredations  on  the  Osage  trust  lands,  and  all  along  the  Osage  Biver, 
where  the  lands  are  pre-empte<l  and  homesteaded,  and  the  timber  re- 
moved therefix>m  without  evidence  of  actual  settlement,  and  in  some 
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cases  without  aoiy  pretext  of  title.  The  timber  is  cut  into  cord-wood 
aud  removed  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  loads  daily;  it  is 
also  largely  used  for  railroa<l  ties. 

From  Nebraska  similar  complaints  are  received. 

In  Michigan  a  suit  is  pending,  involving  upwards  of  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  I^ge  depredations  are  committed  upon  the  public  timber  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay.  The  Canadians  are  lumbering  extensively 
on  thepublic  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  on  the  shores 
along  Lake  Huron. 

A  number  of  logs  wer^  found  which  had  been  unlawfully  cut  from  the 
Isabella  Indian  Eeservation  and  left  without  any  claimant.  They  were 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  were  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

In  Nevada  the  public  timber  is  greatly  depredated  upon,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  young  saplings  is  very  extensive.  In  one  locality  100,000  cords 
of  woodand  a  great  quantity  of  sawn  timber,  taken  from  public  lands,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  The  purchasers  of  timber  lands  legitimately 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  find  it  imx>ossible  to  compete  with  lum- 
ber dealers  who  obtain  unlawfully  the  public  timber.  They,  and  parties 
engaged  in  mining  interests,  are  very  urgent  in  their  desire  that  strin- 
gent measures  shall  be  taken  against  such  reckless  and  lawless  opera- 
tions. 

Two  suits  in  trover  are  i)ending  in  the  United  States  district  court 
wherein  the  amount  claimed  for  the  government  aggregates  $99,000. 

In  Kew  Mexico  much  bold  and  lawless  trespassing  has  been  com- 
mitted by  sawmill  owners  and  lumbermen.  The  agent  has  investigated 
and  reported  upon  cases  involving  1,169,984  feet.  23,000  shingles,  41,050 
laths,  which  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  depredations  upon  the  public 
timber.  Mills  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  feet  per  day  are  located  upon 
unsurveyed  public  lands,  and  upon  unconfirmed  private  land  grants,  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  finest  pine  lumber  region.  The  lumber  that  is  mcmufac- 
tured  is  sold  for  speculative  purposes,  as  are  also  tlie  wood  and  ftihber 
taken  fsx>m  the  public  mineral  lands. 

Some  of  the  trespassers  have  manifested  a  readiness  to  settle  for  the 
public  timber  they  have  taken,  while  many  seek  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  fact  that  the  timber  was  cut  and  used  for  building,  agriciil- 
tural,  mining,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

Stumpage  has  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $447.36  on  447,360  feet  of 
lumber.  Semands  for  settlement  have  been  made  upon  other  trespass- 
ers, failing  which  suits  will  be  recommended  against  them. 

In  Oregon  much  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  timber  trespass  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  services  of  the  special  agent.  The  attentioipof  the 
I)eople  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  government  intends  to  protect 
its  timber,  and  that  trespassers  may  not  commit  depredations  with  im- 
punity. Public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  trespassing  along  the  coast, 
where  there  are  fine  forests  of  public  timber,  much  of  which  is  manu- 
factured into  lumber  and  shipped  t<v  San  Francisco  and  Mexico. 

Cases  of  trespass  have  been  investigated  and  reported  involving  two 
millions  and  a  half  feet  of  public  timber,  and  hundreds  of  cords  of  wood, 
all  of  which  was  cut  and  sold  for  speculative  purposes. 

In  order  to  secure  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  tim- 
ber, and  thereby  favor  a  continuance  of  irrigation  of  the  lands  by  Riin- 
falls  and  melting  snows,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  such 
legislation  as  would  enable  actual  settlers  upon  arable  land  to  obtain, 
in  addition  to  their  claim^  either  with  or  without  payment,  forty  acres  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  their  claims,  of  timber-land  somewhat  near  to  their 
farms. 
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In  Utah  tbero  are  many  complaints  made  of  the  cutting  and  remov- 
ing of  timber  from  tlie  non-mineral  lands  by  mine  owners,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  settlors. 

Demands  for  stompage  have  been  made  upon  465,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  550,000  railroad  ties,  to  which  response  has  not  yet  been  had.  Stump- 
age  has  been  received  to  the  amount  of  $4,174.75  on  166,991  ties,  and 
$1^35  on  lumber,  all  of  which  was  cut  prior  to  June,  1879. 

In  Wyoming,  as  in  Utah,  the  tie  business  has  been  checked,  but  with- 
out careful  watching  and  timely  warning  upon  the  part  of  the  agents 
the  public  lands  would  be  as  much  resorted  to  by  tie  contractors  as  other 
lands. 

Very  little  new  trespass  has  been  repoiled  from  this  Territory.  The 
efforts  of  the  special  agent  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  settling  of 
old  cases. 

Stumpage  has  been  received  to  the  amount  of  $2,265.82  on  90,634 
cross-ties. 

In  Washington  Territory  whatever  irritation  may  have  been  created 
at  the  outset  by  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  protect  the  public  tim- 
ber has  greatly  abated,  and  there  is  now  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction 
even  among  those  upon  which  the  heaviest  fines  were  imposed,  and  now 
every  legitimate  logger,  bona  fide  settler,  and  business  jnan  of  charac- 
ter desire  a  continuation  of  these  efforts  until  the  practice  of  trespassing 
upon  the  public  timber  shall  be  stopped.  The  work  of  the  special  agent 
has  stimulated  the  legal  acquisition  of  lands.  Many  logs  were  seized, 
some  of  which  were  released  under  bond,  and  balance  sold.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  $1,276.66,  which  sum  was  paid  into  the 
United  States  court,  subject  to  its  order. 

Owing  to  the  complicity  of  the  community  in  timber  depredations  it 
was  found  difficult  to  secure  convictions  in  criminal  prosecutions  before 
the  juries,  but  forty  cases  of  trespass  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound, 
brought  for  civil  action  in  the  United  States  court,  were  adjusted  and 
aggr%ated,  on  account  of  fines  and  costs,  $8,053.67,  of  which  amount 
$6,843.67  have  been  paid  into  the  couit.  There  are  about  thirty  cases 
in  the  same  vicinity  yet  to  be  adjusted — ^twenty-five  in  the  Columbia 
River  region  and  fifty  east  of  the  mountains,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
soon  adjusted  as  the  Territory  is  being  so  rapidly  settled. 

Trespassing  in  the  region  of  Puget  Sound  has  received  a  wholesome 
check,  but  attention  has  been  asked  to  trespasses  in  Shoalwater  Bay, 
Willapa,*and  Columbia  River  country,  in  Western  Washington. 

In  Eastern  Washington  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country  is  leading 
to  the  establishing  of  many  saw-mills  and  other  agencies  for  the 
destruction  of  the  timber.  Private  speculators  are  cutting  large 
quantities  of  timber  on  unsurveyed  and  other  public  lands  along  the 
Yakima  River  and  elsewhere.  Railroad  companies,  under  a  very  free  con- 
stmction  of  the  language  "  public  lands  adjacent  to  said  railroad  lands  ' 
are  trespassing  largely  upon  the  public  timber  and  tie  contractors  are 
actively  engaged  in  filling  immense^contracts. 

The  supply  of  public  timber  in  Western  Washington  is  likely  either 
to  be  exhausted  in  a  few  yejirs,  or  to  be  controlled  and  held  at  a  high 
price  by  a  few  individuals ;  it  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  gov- 
ernment reserve  for  its  own  use  one  or  more  townships  of  timber  land 
not  valuable  for  agriculture.  Such  a  township  wholly  inland  has  been 
surveyed,  and  if  no  action  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  it  is  likely  that  specua- 
tors  will  secure  its  control  for  the  timber. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  timber  lands  be  surveyed  in  order 
that  they  may  be  acquired  by  actual  settlers  upon  or  near  them,  for  the 
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reason  that  the  timber  will  be  better  preserved  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  than  at  present ;  they  will  utilize  the  old  and  protect  tiie  young 
timber. 

It  is  thought  that  a  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  laws,  now  a  prolific 
source  of  firaud  and  perjury,  and  allowing  settlers  the  lands  under  the 
homestead  laws  only  would  operate  favorably  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  timber. 

In  Wisconsin  the  special  agent  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  survey- 
ing and  scaling  the  lands  trespassed  upon,  and  in  securing  such  evidence 
and  witnesses  as  are  necessary  to  complete  testimony  required  for  a 
saccessful  prosecution  of  the  cases  pending  in  the  United  States  court. 

Fourteen  cases  have  been  tried  and  convictions  rendered ;  the  sum  of 
$9^14.37  has  been  received  on  account  of  fines,  costs,  stumpage,  and 
sales  of  lumber  seized.  Surveys  and  scaling  in  cases  heretofore  reported 
show  trespass  to  the  amount  of  4,679,683  feet  of  logs,  120  J  cords  of  wood, 
and  2,721  railroad  ties. 

Of  new  cases  of  trespass  reported  during  the  past  fiscal  year  the  lands 
in  four  have  been  surveyed,  and  the  trespass  by  actual  measurement 
and  count  amounts  to  305,339  feet.  There  is  an  estimated  amount  in 
twenty-seven  cases  of  trespass  of  13,400,000  feet.  The  evidence  has 
been  completed  in  ten  cases  and  placed  before  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  to  the  department 
recommending  suits  be  instituted. 

The  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  the  division  having  charge  of 
timber  depredation  matters  has  been  as  follows:  Letters  received,  1,095 j 
Letters  written,  771,  covering  687  pages  of  letter  record. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

The  cases  coming  properly  under  this  (Resignation  are  those  having 
^their  origin  in  some  form  of  concession  Irom  a  foreign  government,  be- 
fore the  acquisition,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  territory  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  are  embraced  within  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  the  cessibn  made  by  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
and  the  subsequent  Gadsden  purchase.  The  rights  of  claimants  under 
the  several  concessions  are  recognized,  and  their  protection  stipulated 
in  the  respective  treaties  of  acquisition ;  and  after'  the  confirmation  of 
their  claims  under  the  various  laws  passed  by  Congress  for  ascertaining 
their  validity,  their  proper  location,  survey,  and  patenting  come  within 
the  supervision  of  the  private  land  claims  division  of  this  office.  This 
division  also  has  in  charge  the  examination,  location,  and  patenting  of 
donation  claims  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Territories  of  Waslmig- 
ton,  Kew  Mexico,  and  Aiizona,  and  of  certain  Indian  claims.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  issuing  of  scrip  in  satisfaction  of  confirmed  claims, 
where  the  land  confirmed  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  examination  and  authentication  of  other  scrix)  issued  for 
like  puriK)se,  and  with  other  matters  in  the  service,  of  character  similar 
to  the  foregoing. 

•  •  .  •  •  #  #  • 

SOUTHERN  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  22, 1876,  repealing  section  2303  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  provision  was  made  for  the 
restoration  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  to  ordinary  private  entry.    This 
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was  to  be  accomplished  by  offering  at  public  sale,  as  soon  as  practicSblty 
the  lands  affected  thereby,  according  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  carrying  of  this  law  into  effect  made  necessary  the  examination 
of  every  tract  or  subdivision  of  land  in  the  States  nained,  the  prepara- 
tion of  descriptive  lists  thereof  from  the  records  of  this  and  the  several 
district  land  offices,  and  to  have  executive  proclamations  prepared  and 
issued  and  the  lands  offered  for  sale. 

The  public  lands  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  former  Saint  Stephens,  Elba,  Demopolis,  Greenville,  Mont- 
gomery, and  part  of  the  Lebanon  districts  in  Alabama,  and  the  former 
Monroe,  Greensburg,  Opelousas,  and  southeastern  districts  in  Louisiana, 
were  all  proclaimed  and  offered  at  public  sale  prior  to  the  pubUoation 
of  my  annual  report  for  1879,  a  statement  of  which  will  be  found  on  pages 
221  and  222  of  said  report. 

The  residue  of  the  vacant  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  were  i^roclaimed  and  offered  as  follows :  Those  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  former  Lebanon  district,  and  in  the  Huntsville  district  in 
Alabama,  not  withheld  as  mineral,  February  17,  1880;  those  in  the 
former  Tuscaloosa  district  in  Alabama,  not  withheld  as  mineral,  Felwru- 
ary  24, 1880,  and  those  in  the  northwestern  or  Natchitoches  district  in 
Louisiana,  April  13, 1880. 

In  the  examination  of  the  records  of  this  office  and  a  comparison 
thereof  witti  lists  of  vacant  public  lands  made  up  at  the  several  district 
land  offices,  during  the  preparation  of  the  lists  for  offering,  a  large  num- 
ber of  discrepancies  were  discovered,  which  ma<le  it  necessary  to  hold 
from  offering  a  large  number  of  tracts,  aggregating  many  thousands  of 
aci*es,  in  order  to  give  time  and  opportunity  for.  this  office  to  examine 
the  tracts  and  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  each,  and  to  correct  the 
records  of  this  and  the  district  offices  accordingly. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  lists  for  the  offerings,  above  mentioned^ 
this  work  of  examination  ifas  been  going  on,  and  it  is  now  well  ad- 
vanced ;  when  completed  the  lands  found  vacant,  together  with  those 
made  vacant  by  the  cancellation  of  abandoned  homestead  entries  since 
the  preparation  of  the  former  lists  for  offering,  will  be  embraced  in  a 
list  and  proclaimed  and  offered  at  public  sale. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 


Hon.  C.  ScHURZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commmwnet. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  KAILKOAD  ACCOUNTS, 

Department  op  the  Inteeiob, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Waihingtonj  D.  C,  November  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  statutory  requirements  (20  U.  S.  Statutes, 
169,  Sec.  3),  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  on  the  condition  of  the  property,  busi- 
ness, accounts,  and  affairs  of  the  several  railroad  companies  to  which, 
or  to  their  predecessors,  the  United  States  have  granted,  and  which 
have  directly  or  indirectly  received,  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in 
bonds  or  lands,  and  the  geographical  location  of  whose  railroads  is  "  in 
whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  River.'' 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  OTHER  RAIL- 
ROADS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  two  inspections  of  railroad  property  have  been 
made,  the  results  of  one  of  which  were  embodied  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, while  those  of  tjie  other  are  given  in  this*report,  together  with  the 
results  of  an  inspection  made  in  August  and  September,  1880. 

The  very  full  and  able  report  of  Mr.  Aurin  B.  Nichols,  C.  E.,  rail- 
roatl  engineer  of  this  office,  is  made  part  of  this  report,  and  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  appendixes  and  tables. 

The  railroads  inspected  and  reported  on  are  as  follows,  namely : 

Union  Pacific :  Council  Blufis  to  Ogden 1,036 

Union  Pacific:  Cheyenne  to  Kansas  City 745 

Union  Pacific  Branches : 

Sommit  County 9 

Utah  and  Northern ^ 339 

Central  Pacific :  San  Jo8<S  to  Ocden 87*2 

Central  Pacific  Branches:  Visalia Division 147 

Leased  lines : 

Northern  Railway  and  California  Pacific  (new  route,  San  Francisco  to  Sac- 
ramento)   90 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare 47 

Southern  Pacific 550 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 2H 

Los  Angeles  and  Iiulepeuaeuoe 17 

Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona 27() 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  :  Atchison  to  VVatorville 100 

Sioux  City  and  I'acific  :  Sioux  Citf^  to  Missouri  Valley 76 

Northern  Pacific : 

Duluth  to  Bismarck 44S 

Bismarck  to  Little  Missouri 152 

Kalama  to  Tacoma 1(K» 

TacomatoWilkoson M 

Ainsworth  to  Terminus Id 

Northern  Pacific  leased  lines : 

Western  Minnesota 61 

Saint  Paul  to  Sauk  Rapids 75 

Oregon  and  Califoniia :  Portland  to  Rosoburg 198 

Oregon  and  California  leased  lines : 

Oregon^Central 48 

Western  Oregon • GO 
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Miles 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco :  Pacific  to  State  lino 293 

Saint  Loo  is  and  San  Francisco  leased  lines :  Atlantic  and  Pacific 34 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas :  Vinitato  Junction  City 18:{ 

Atobison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^ :  Atchison  to  State  line 471 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth :  Saint  Paul  to  DulntU 156 

Total 6,655 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that,  daring  the  past  year,  the  con- 
dition of  all  railroad  property  in  the  United  States  has  been  much  im- 
proved, more  especially  that  of  the  railroads  west  of  the  ^Mississippi 
Biver.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that,  among  those 
railroads  lying  west  of  tiie  Mississippi,  the  most  marked  improvement 
has  been  on  the  great  trnnk  line  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Com- 
panies and  of  which  the  United  States  (Government  is  a  creditor  to  an 
amount  of  nearly  $80,000,000. 

Stability  of  rates,  even  though  rates  have  been  reduced,  has  given 
larger  earnings,  which  in  turn  have  enabled  liberal  expenditures  to  he 
made  for  maintenance  and  improvement  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
traveling  public  and  shippers,  as  well  as  of  the  properties  themselves. 

In  order  to  show  the  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  the  several 
properties  and  to  afford  means  of  comparison,  the  following  tabular 
statement  has  been  prepared  firom  the  reports  of  the  companies  ren- 
dered to  this  office  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 1880.  The 
term  ^^  ma|nten0>nce  of  way''  includes  the  following  items :  Steel  and  iron 
rails;  joint  fastenings;  spikes;  frogs  and  switches;  labor  repairing 
track;  tx)ols;  wages  of  roadmasters,  foremen,  clerks,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  watchmen^  cross- ties;  ballast;  expenses  of  road  trains — engineers, 
firemen,  fuel,  oil,  water,  &c. ;  removing  snow  and  ice;  repairs  of  bridges, 
Toad-bea,  %now-sheds,  snow-galleries,  snow-fences,  shops,  en^e-houses, 
turn-tables,  station  buildings,  section  houses,  fuel  and  wa^r  stations, 
culverts,  tunnels,  road-cars,  telegraph,  and  tools;  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. 


Kame  of  roML 


Union  Padfio  (as  con8olidat«d) 

Central  Pacific 

Siooz  City  and  Pacific 

Tezae  and  Pacific 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Saint  Lonis,  lion  Honntain  and  Southern. 

Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith 

MiMonri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6 

Chicago,  Sock  Island  and  Pacific 

Jova  Falls  and  Sioux  City 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter 

Saint  Panl  and  Dolnth 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 

*Nor«iem  Pacific 


ATerage  for  two  years 


$5,123, 

4.048, 

289, 

1.028, 

5C8, 

1,567, 

105, 

815, 

1.784, 

3,5G7, 

108, 

461, 

304, 

2, 771, 

483, 


25 

67 
272  08 
911  00 
477  60 
521  26 
407  49 
821  32 
335  60 
180  10 
515  12 
057  94 
933  85 
943  31 
454  12 


23. 026, 805  80 


ATerage  miles  oper- 
ated. 


1870. 


1, 814. 8 

2, 210. 7 
107.4 
443.86 
333.3 
684.5 
165 
788 
852.3 

1, 175. 1 
183.7 
385.8 
169 

1, 709. 3 


1880. 


1.814.8 
2,389.9 

107.4 

483.86 

510.1 

684.5 

165 

786 
1, 190. 3 
1, 273. 6 

183.7 

4.56 

169 
2.404.9 

T21 


11.020.76  ,13,340.06 


I 


'5  a 


1  a 


$1,411 
879 

l,34<j 

1,106 
674 

1, 145 
319 
518 
873 

1,456 
205 
547 
902 
673 
670 


62 
94 

70 
02 
03 
01 
CO 
»7 

7r. 

00 

70 
18 
75 
53 


945  23 
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7 
3 

r» 

9 
4 

13 

8 

1 

15 

12 

•  0 

10 

11 


44  Ah 


*  I^orthem  Pacific  for  one  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1880. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  five  of  the  fifteen  companies  named 
have  expended  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  amount, 
viz :  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Sionx 
City  and  Pacific,  the  Saint  Lonis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  and  the 
Texas  aid  Pacific ;  while  the  remaining  ten  companies  have  expended 
from  5  to  60  per  cent,  less  than  the  average^ — the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  expenc^tnres  being  but  about  7  per 
cent,  below  the  average.  The  five  roads  first  named  expended  $11,574,510 
on  8,690  miles  one  year,  equal  to  an  average  of  $1,347.46  per  mile :  while 
the  ten  roads  last  named  expended  $11,452,295  on  15,771  miles  one 
year,  equal  to  an  average  of  but  $732.50  per  mile.  These  figures  are 
suggestive,  especially  in  their  bearing  upon  results,  net  earnings,  divi- 
dends, and  other  questions. 

The  principal  properties  included  in  the  special  inspections  made  bj- 
this  office  have  been  those  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Korthem  Pacific  Companies,  and  ef 
lines  connecting  therewith,  aggregating  over  6,000  miles  of  railroad.  On 
all  of  these  properties  "  ext^ion''  and  "  improvement^  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  Branch  lines  have  been  and  are  in  process  of  oon- 
8truction,<md  still  more  are  projected.  Steel  rails  are  being  largely 
substituted  for  iron  rails ;  ties  are  kept  well  renewed ;  grades  are  being 
reduced  and  bad  locations  remedied ;  trestles  are  being  filled,  and  road- 
beds widened  and  ballasted ;  shops  and  station-houses  are  being  enlarged ; 
new  and  improved  machinery  has  been  purchased ;  equipment  has  been 
increased  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic.  And  in  all  this, 
"^hile  economy  has  been  studied,  safety  of  travel  and  public  convenience 
have  not  been  overlooked.  At  no  previous  time  in  tiie  history  of  these 
great  enterprises  has  the  value  of  the  properties  been  so  assured  or 
their  prospects  been  so  good  for  benefiting  their  owners,  p^ng  their 
debts,  and  serving  the  people  better  and  more  cheaply.  As  the  Great 
West,  and  the  Northwest,  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  Southwest  fill  up 
with  settlers  there  must  come  business  enough  for  each  one  of  these 
great  trunk  lines — ^Northern,  Central,  and  Southern — without  invading 
each  other's  territory  or  grasping  for  business  in  any  way  other  than 
by  that  of  legitimate  and  actual  competition. 

The  partic^ar  property  of  each  of  these  companies  will  be  referred 
to,  however,  in  another  part  of  the  report  and  in  greater  detail. 

ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILROADS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 

Before  dismissing  general  reference  to  the  inspections  of  railroad 
property  made  by  this  office,  attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  railroad  engineer,  in  regard  to  the  important  subject  of 
railroad  accidents  and  their  prevention. 

The  time  has  undoubtedly  arrived  when  the  National  government 
should  take  some  action  looking  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  on 
railroads.  Although  there  have  been  no  accidents  of  a  serious  character 
on  the  Pacific  Railroads  during  the  year,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
many  years,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  by  the  government  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  chief  justice  of  Vermont,  writing  in  1873, 
says: 

If  we  refer  to  the  nnmerons  acts  .  /  CoDgreaa  for  the  seenrity  of  pro|>ertT  and  life 
connected  with  commerce,  and  for  its  encouragement  and  protection  in  all  its  rela- 
tions and  departments,  and  reflect  how  almost  exclusiyely  the  entire  subject  is  brouf^ht 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  Congress,  we  shall  find  slight  ground  to  question 
that  Buch  supervision  will  be  extended  to  the  inter-State  commerce  u^n  railwaji^ 
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ittA  ttat  it  may  irightSilly  l>e  bo  extended,  sitice  there  seems  to  be  no  oilier  imode  of 
rondMng  thls-iiilet-State  railway  traffic  safe  and  jost  to  passengers  and  the  dwiito  of 
freight,  and  at  the  satne  time  reasonably  remunerative  to  the  companiics. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  ih  afflrmihg  the  decree  ot 
tiie  lower  court  in  the  case  Western  Union  Telegraph  Conipahy  y.  Pensa- 
cola  Telegraph  Company  (96  Supreme  Court  BeportsS))  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

Coagress  has  power  ''to  regnlate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  amoilg  the  aer- 
eral  States''  (Const,  art.  1,  sect,  8,  par.  3);  and  ''to  establish  post'Offloes  and  post- 
roads"  (id.,  par.  7).  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in 
punna^o^  thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  (art.  6,  paragraph  2).  A  law  of  Con- 
gress made  ip  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  suspends  or  overrules  aU  State  statutes 
with  which  it  is  in  copflict. 

Since  the  case  of  Gibbons  y.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.,  1),  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  an  element  of  commerce  which  comes  within  the  re>rulating 
IK>Wer  of  Congress.  Post-offices  and  post-roads  are  established  to  faciheate  the  trans- 
znissiQu  of  inteUigence.  Both  commerce  and  the  ])ostal  service  are  placed  within  tl^ 
power  of  Congress,  because,  being  national  in  their  operation,  they  should  be  undeP 
theprotecting  care  of  the  national  government. 

'the  poweiB  thus  granted  are  not  confined  to  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce  or 
the  postal  service  Imown  or  incise  when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  but  they  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments 
of  time  and  circumstances.  They  extend  from  the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage- 
coach, from  the  sailing  vessel  to  tne  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and  the  steamboat  to 
the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as  these  new  agencies  are  suo- 
oeesively  brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population  and  wealth, 
lliey  were  intended  for  the  government  of  the  business  to  wnich  they  relate,  at  aU 
times,  and  under  aU  circumstances.  As  they  were  intrusted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
Mee  to  it,  that  intercourse  among  the  States  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence  are 
not  obstructed  or  unnecessarily  encumbered  by  State  legislation. 

Professor  Geo.  L.  Vose,  writing  on  the  subject  of  "  Bridge  Disasters 
in  America — ^The  Cause  and  the  Bemedy,''  in  the  Eailroad  Gazette  of 
July  2, 1880,  says: 

To  coniclude :  Thirty  bridges  on  an  average  break  down  in  the  United  States  every 
yiear.  No  svstem  of  inspection  or  control  at  present  existine  has  been  able  to  detect 
m  i^vahce  the  defects  in  these  structures  or  ti>  prevent  the  msasters.  A  system  prac- 
ticable, simple^  and  inexx>ensive  can  be  had,  which,  if  properlv  curried  out,  will  insure 
in  nearly  all  cases,  if  not  all,  the  public  safety.  It  lies  with  tne  public  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  will  have  such  a  system. 

The  Eailroad  Gazette  of  September  17, 1880^  contains  the  following 
in  ah  editorial  on  this  subject: 

The  investigatipn  of  railroad  accidents  seems  not  likely  soon  to  be  undertaken,  by 

SovernmentaTauthority,  either  state  or  national  in  this  country,  though  if  it  could  be 
one  thoroughly  and  intolligently  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Even  in  cases  where 
death  has  been  caused  by  criminal  negligence,  there  is  very  rarely  any  investigation 
which  is  of  much  value  to  those  who  are  studying  how  best  to  avoid  accidents.  A 
coroner's  inciuest  is  only  in  ver>  rare  instances  of  any  value  whatever,  and  it  does  not 
even  make  tne  clear  statement  of  the  facts  attending  an  accident  which  would  enable 
a  railroad  man  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  while  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must 
be  altogether  an  accident,  if  its  judgment  Is  worth  anything.  And  in  the  compara- 
tively infrequent  cases  when  men  have  been  tried  in  the  courts  on  charges  of  having 
caused  accidents  by  criminal  negligence,  if  there  has  been  any  valuable  investigation 
the  record  of  it  has  usually  not  oecome  public,  or  at  least  not  accessible  to  railroad 
men,  Who  would  most  profit  by  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  in  his  "Notes  on  Bailroad  Accidents,'' 
8^ys  in  regard  to  this  subject : 

The  lick  of  all  reliable  statistics  as  respects  this  wide  field  of  inquiry  has  already 
been  referred  to.  We  have  no  trustworthy  data.  We  do  not  know,  with  accuracy, 
even  the  number  of  miles  of  road  operated ;  much  less  the  number  of  passengers  annu- 
ally carrioa.  *  •  *  Tho  nuitibcr  of  passengers  annually  carried  on  the  rbads  of  a 
fl&yjf  of  the  States  is  reported  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  aiid  averaging  thcae  the  remil^ 
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would  seem  to. indicate  that  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  SS'), 000, 000  passengers 
annually  carried  on  the  roads  of  all  the  States.  There  is  somethtig  barb^us  about 
such  an  approximation,  and  it  is  disgraceful  that  at  this  late  day  ^  e  should  in  America 
be  foroed  to  estimate  the  passenger  movement  on  our  railroads  in  nuch  the  same  way 
that  we  guess  at  the  population  of  Africa.  Such,  however,  is  the  c  ise.  We  are  in  this 
xepeot  fai:  in  the  rear  of  civilized  communities.  Taking,  however,  350,000,000  as  a  fair 
approximation  to  our  present  annual  passenger  movement  it  will  b<)  observed  that  it  is 
as  nearly  as  may  be  half  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  in  1878,  there  were 
1,200  iiguries  to  passengers  from  accidents  to  trains,  and  075  in  IS'T*  The  average  of 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  1,2*26.  If,  therefore,  the  approximation  of  800  a  year  for 
America  is  at  all  near  the  truth  the  percentage  would  seem  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  that  arrived  at  from  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain.  Meauw  die  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  about  25  cases  of  injury  are  reported  to  each  one  of  death, 
in  America  but  four  cases  are  reported  to  each  death — a  discrepancy  which  is  extremely 
suggestive.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valuable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
figures  is  that  in  America  we  are  as  yet  absolutely  without  any  reliable  railroad  statis- 
tics on  this  subject  at  all. 

The  following  statistical  information  in  regard  t4>  train  accidents 
^ly — omitting  all  others,  and  by  which  the  majority  of  persons  are 
bulled  and  injured  on  railroads— is  taken  from  the  Eai  road  Gazette,  of 

January  30, 1880,  and  although  probably  incomplete,  is  Uie  besttmd 

most  reliable  that  can  be  obtsuned.  * 

Number  of  train  ooddentB  eacHi  month  for  seven  years,  ' 


Months. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

ToUL 

Atw- 

.Tann&rv 

178 

133 

112 

101 

70 

UO 

00 

150 

106 

88 

76 

80 

108 
90 
88 
69 
80 
83 
04 
73 
89 
81 
82 
74 

131 

211 

122 

60 

54 

61 

73 

114 

116 

88 

87 

84 

00 

01 

100 

56 

64 

62 

^9 

78 

106 

103 

96 

88 

147 
66 
68 
69 
46 
49 
63 
06 
84 
82 
83 
66 

75 
67 
49 
46 
60 
66 
54 
75 
76 
61 
68 
63 

113 
,88 
01 
60 
87 
64 
81 
79 
78 
104 
86 
60 

812 
736 
599 
441 
410 
456 
494 
667 
655 
607 
578 
524 

116 

VAHmarv 

106 

\rii.TOh - 

83 

Aoril 

o 

May 

60 

JUD6  ...................... 

6S 

jolv 

71 

^nimflit....  ................ 

93 

SADtAinbAr  ................ 

M 

October 

tf7 

^omnber.  ...........>•... 

83 

TWtfMmhAr 

75 

Tntali 

1,283 

060 

1,201 

962 

1        891 

1 

740 

910 

6.987 

9M 

• 

Classification  of  train  accidents  for  seven  years. 


Kind. 


Collisions 

Denllments... 
other  ftocidents 

Total.... 


1873. 


392 

815 

76 


1,283 


1871. 


260 

654 

66 


080 


1873. 


278 

840 

83 


1.201 


1876. 


270 

655 

48 

m 


1877. 


208 

581 

42 


891 


1878. 


220 

481 

39 

740 


1879. 

Total. 

Aver 

310 

057 

43 

2,007 

4,683 

397 

387 
653 

56 

010 

6.987 

961 

Number  of  persons— passengers  and  empUyis — killed  and  injured  hj  train  accidents,* 


KiDod 

Ii^aved .... 

Total 


1873. 


276 
1,172 


1,448 


1874. 


204 

778 


082 


1875w 


234 
1,107 


1,341 


1876. 


328 
1,097 


1,425 


1877. 


214 
1,047 


1,261 


187a 


204 
756 


900 


1879. 

Total 

Aver, 
age. 

185 

708 

1,645 
6.666 

285 
953 

804 

8,811 

1,187 

*  Between  January  1  and  September  80, 1880,  the  retnms  of  klllod  and  wonrded  on  the  raflwaya  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  show  that  831  persons  were  killed  and  4,791  injured,  if  which  83  of  the  killed 
were  passengers  and  606  of  the  wounded,  the  remainder  being  workmen  In  the  employ  of  the  nflroad^ 
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Ifnmher  of  tiain  aoddmU  resulting  fnm  defective  road,  traohf  or  equipment. 


Clatsifloation. 


1873. 


Csttto  oo  track 

Broken  rail 

Loose  rail 

Broken  track 

Broken  axle 

Broken  wheel.... \ 

Broken  tire 

Broken  bridge 

Boiler  ezploeione 

Broken  parallel  oroonn'jot- 


en  parallel 

incrod 

Canovined  while  nmn  Ing. 
FaUoie  of  conpling 


Totals.. 


54 
111 
13 
7 
3t 
21 


11 
16 

11 
2 

8 


285 


1874.   !    1875. 


45 
42 
10 

8 
18 

5 


22 

14 

8 
16 

7 


51 

107 

40 

if 

12 

9 

26 

26 

19 

10 

3 


201 


302 


1876L 


46 

50 
43 
10 
40 
22 


20 
19 

7 

11 

1 


1877. 


43 
46 
41 

8 
52 
53 

1 

21 
15 

13 
7 
1 


209 


281 


1878. 


30 
17 
20 
13 
20 
20 


21 
11 

11 

13 

4 


189 


187a 


35 
56 
19 
11 
21 
26 
3 
17 
17 

15 

4 
2 


226 


TotaL 


804 
429 
201 

72 
226 
189 

13 
138 
118 

84 
63 
26 


Aver- 
age. 


43 
61 
29 
10 
82 
20 
2 
20 
17 

12 
9 
4 


1.813 


250 


Number  of  ft  ain 

aocidente  reeulUngfrom  defective  management  or  dieoipline. 

t 

Character. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

TotaL 

Arep. 
age. 

Bear  ooUisioos ............ 

187 

102 

81 

72 

887 

181 
87 
19 
67 

241 

141 

104 

18 

81 

287 

159 
94 
15 
89 

106 

159 
96 
18 
70 

177 

142 

70 

7 

48 

176 

206 
86 
17 
80 

194 

1,126 
639 
120 
507 

1,608 

161 

Bnttinif  COlUffionft  ......... 

01 

Croeaing  ooUiiiona 

Misplaced  ewitch 

17 
72 

XTnexplained  .......... ... . 

299 

* 

Total 

779 

645 

581 

558 

516 

443 

583 

8,999 

571 

From  other  scnices  the  following  approximate  statement  of  the  num- 
her  of  passengers  carried  and  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mUe 
is  made  up,  viz :  * 


\'ear. 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

18T7 

1878 

1879 

Total  leven  years 

AT«nice  per  year. 


Miles  operated. 


70,000 
72.000 
74.000 
77.000 
79.000 
82.000 
87.000 


541,000 


77,286 


Passengers  car« 
ried. 


320,000,000 
385,000.000 
340.000,000 
880.000.000 
385,000.000 
825,000,000 
850,000,000 


2,885,000,000 


840,714,286 


Passengers  car> 
ried  one  mile. 


8, 800, 000, 000 
9.000.000,000 
9.000,000,000 
10, 900, 000, 000 
8,800.000,00tf 
8,800,000,000 
9,200,000,009 


64,000.000,000 


9,142,857,14» 


These  figures  ^isiA  tables,  although  approximate  merely,  show  that  of 
the  i^assengers  \^ho  travel  by  railroad  in  the  United  States,  including 
employ^  on  trains,  in  every  million  and  one-half  carried,  one  is  killed 
and  four  are  iiy  ired ;  or,  to  state  it  differently,  that  in  syeby  fobty 
MILLION  persons  gabbied  one  mile,  one  is  iotjiET)  and  foxjb  abb 
injubedI 

The  figures  ab^)  show  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  train  accidents  are 
the  result  of  deftcts  in  property^  while  morfi  than  one-haif  of  them  are  the. 
result  ot carelessness^  lack  ofdiscipUnCy  or  defective  numagement 

The  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  on  February  1, 1877.  a  bill  entitled  ^<A  bill  to  provide  for 
a  more  thorough  investigation  or  accidents  upon  railroads.''  The  bill 
authorized  and  requested  tiie  President  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners firom  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  to  inquire  into  the 
number^  causes,  and  means  of  prevention  of  accidents  on  railroads  in 
the  TJmted  Stages,  and  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured ;  and 
made  it  the  duly  of  the  commissioners  to  investigate  accidents  of  an 
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iinusnal  cbaracter  ou  railroads  aud  to  make  a  special  repoxt  tbereon* 
The  board  wius  also  required  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (!)  at  the  close  of  each  year  a  general  report  upou  the  sultj^^t  of 
accidents  upon  railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  same  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  The  bill  did  not  come  up  at  that  session,  but  was  brought 
ISprward  again  in  1878.  It  was  not  reached^  however,  and  went  ovef  aa 
unfinished  business.  ^« 

The  Hon.  WiUiapi  W.  Eaton,  Senator  from  Connecticut,  on  D^^m^ 
2, 1879,  introduced  a  bill  "  to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  prevent 
accidents  and  delay  to  the  mails  on  railroads  and  steamboats  opeiated 
]^y  steam  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Amenc%' 
and  which  is  now  pending.  The  main  feature  of  the  bill  is,  that  lailioad 
%ud  steamboat  companies  doing  interstate  business  are  required  to  adopi 
and  put  into  actual  and  continued  use  such  inventions  and  improvements 
as  may  contribute  to  the  comfort,  security,  and  safety  of  passengers, 
&c.,  and  to  carry  this  into  effect  the  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  board  of  five  commissioners 
to  determine  and  authorize  (1)  the  use  of  such  inventions,  as  well  as  to 
determine  (!)  the  compensation  or  royalty  to  be  paid  for  the  same. 

In  vi^w  of  the  fact  that  much  heavier  locomotives  and  freight  e»s 
of  mucn  greater  capacity  are  being  introduced  and  used  on  W^tei^  M 
well  as  on  Eastern  railroads,  it  is  of  pai*amount  importance  ^^t  iije 
lactor  of  safety  for  all  bridges  keep  pace  with  increased  loads.  In  tms 
particular  the  remarks  of  the  engineer  in  his  report  on  defective  bridge 
Structures  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

This  whole  subject  of  "  Accidents — their  causes  and  remedy  ^  is  enti: 
tied  to  an  early  consideration  by  Congress.  Three  terrible  d&ast^rs,  of 
but  recent  occurrence,  namely  those  of  the  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland  and  the 
May's  Landing  and  Pittsburgh  yard  collisions  in  this  country,  the  first 
owii^g  tP  defective  structure^  the  second  owing  to  defective  equipment, 
and  the  third  owing  to  defective  management  or  discipline,  urge  care- 
ful and  considerate  action  by  the  law-making  power.  But  any  law  whi(di 
omits  some  requirement  for  independent  and  Untramipeled  iuvestigatiqa, 
|lpr  thorovigh  inspection  of  bridges,  equipment,  and  signals,  as  w6A  as 
oompleto  statistical  information,  must  necessarily  fail  to  accomplish  the 
pam  object  in  view,  namely;  assured  safety  to  life  and  property  no  rail- 
TQaa  trains. 

Cpl^TINUBD  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TIIE  BUSINESS  OF  ^An-^^CtMiS, 

Not  only  as  regards  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  but 
more  particularly  as  to  those  in  which  the  government  is  interested  as 
credi^r  or  grantor,  has  there  been  a  surprising  continuance  oi  pro^^- 

For  the  calendar  year  1879,  as  compared  with  1878,  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  show  an  increase  of 
$40,000,000,  or  about  eight  per  cent;  the  working  expenses  show  an  in- 
crease of  $7,500,000,  or  about  tt(?o  and  one-half  per  cent;  and  the  net 
earnings  show  an  increase  of  $32,500,000,  or  more  than  seveuteenper  cent.; 
while  &e  increased  mileage  has  been  about  six  per  cent,  or  nearly  4|S0(^ 
miles.    (Appendix  T.) 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  increased  business  is  that  it  has  oeonrred 
nearly  altogether  on  the  railroads  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and  South- 
western States,  the  business  of  those  in  the  Pacific,  "Sew  England,  and 
Southern  States  not  having  materially  improved. 

In  Appendix  M  of  my  report  for  last  year  the  passenger  and  freight 
business  of  a  certain  number  of  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  that 
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of  anoUier  certain  aiunbcr  of  railroads  wholly  or  partially  west  of  tbe 
Uississippi,  agjttef^tiug  some  12,000  miles  eadi,  were  tabulated  Cor  tlie 
years  1873  to  1878  iuclmive,  tlie  remilts  sUowu  being  stated  ou  page  C  of 
tile  report.  These  tables  liave  been  corrected  and  coatinued  iii  this  re- 
port. (Appendix  S.)  The  folXowiug  is  a  comparatiTc  statement  for  tlie 
caleDdar  years  1879  and  1878  made  up  thcreiroin : 
Ofmpantive  flotomeal  of  bnalne**  of  ceriAi*  raUroadafor  1S78  «ul  1979.    (<Sw  Apptnil'u  8. ) 
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: 

This  statement  is  very  suggestive  on  many  points. 

First.  That  while  the  ratio  of  operating  expense*  to  tfross  earnings  on 
these  Western  roads  is,  say,  52  per  cent.,  and  od  the  Eastern  roads  62 
per  cent.,  the  Eastern  roads  have  done  three  times  the  work,  at  only 
doable  the  cost. 

Second.  That  both  these  Eastern  and  Western  railroads  have  reduced 
their  rate  per  ton  per  mile  fourteat  per  cent.,  and  passenger  rates  about 
aeven  per  cent.,  on  an  average. 

Third.  That  the  average  haul,  both  of  freight  and  passengers,  on  the 
Western,  is  ueiirly  double  that  ou  the  Eastern  roads. 

Fourth.  That  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Eastern  roads 
is  down  to  tbe  very  low  price  of  ie»»  tliau  ninetentlis  of  a  cent,  and  the 
rate  per  ptusenger  per  mile  to  two  and  one-eighth  cents. 

Thu  coui'se  of  business  on  the  Union  and  Central  FnciSc  Railroads 
for  tiie  eight  years  ending  December  31, 1879,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  statements.  The  statement  showing  the  business  of  the  Cen- 
tral Paciflc  is  made  np  on  a  currency  iam,  in  order  to  enable  some  com- 
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parison  to  be  made  with  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  roads,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Central  Pacific  during  the  years 
prior  to  1879  having  been  done  in  coin.  A  statement  is  also  made, 
showing  the  course  of  business  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  for  the  same 
l>eriod,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  road  is  doing  much  better 
than  heretofore. 

Buainesa  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroadfor  dffht  calendar  yearB,  1S72  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Items. 


Alilea  operated. 


Passengers  carried 

Passengers  carried  1  mile 
Passenger  earnings 


165,688 

80, 663. 871 

♦3,870.312 

Rate  per  passenger  per  mile i     4.18cents. 


1872. 


1,038 


Tons  of  freight  carried* 

Tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile'' .. 

Freight  earnings* , 

Rate  per  ton  orfreight  per  mile. 


Oross  earnings 

Operating  expenses 


Net  earnings 


378,650 

178, 145, 755 

$4, 337. 152 

2. 43  cents. 


$8,461,338 
4,360,800 


4, 002, 032 


1873. 


1874. 


1,038 


1,038 


174.894 
05, 700, 054 
$3,887,204 
4. 06  cents. 


188,877 

105, 138, 206 

$3,052,858 

3. 76  cents. 


482,484 

223,361,542 

$5,026,560 

2. 25  cents. 


482,806 
262,238,837 
$5,136,501 
L  96  cents. 


$9, 775, 757 
4,484,514 


$10,031,650 
4,326,474 


5,291,243 


5,705,176 


1875t 


1,038 


209,831 
132.591.343 
$4, 346. 014 
3. 28  cents. 


50^409 
269,414,980 
$5,963,073 
2. 22  cents. 


$11,345^895 
4,333,6U 


7,011,784 


Items. 


Miles  operated. 


Passengers  carried .». 

Passengers  carried  1  mile.«.. 

Passenger  earnings 

Rate  per  passenger  per  mile  . 


Tons  of  freight  carried* 

Tons  of  freiglit  carried  1  mile*. . 

Freight  earnings*' 

Rate  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile. 


Gross  earnings 

Operating  expenses. 


Net  earnings 


187& 


1877. 


1,038 


1,038 


202,648 

128,032,924 

$4,807,602 

3. 36  cents. 


629,047 

292,002,076 

$6, 593, 864 

2. 26  cents. 


185,691 

107, 833, 371 

$3,509,757 

3.34ceut«. 


1878. 


187a 


1,038 


188,315 
90,304,250 
$3,190,370 
3. 31  cents. 


1,(88 


217,100 

100, 151. 148 

$3,207,910 

3. 20  cents. 


716, 113 

334,044,870 

$7,218,856 

2. 16  cents. 


$12, 176. 620 
4, 557, 972 


7,618,648 


$12, 171, 520 
4,775,135 


7,390,386 


844,019 

306,014.081 

$7,700,048 

2. 10  cents. 


992.881 

436,054,149 

$7,836,464 

1. 79  ceate. 


$12,320,865 
4,575,079 


$12,835,139 
4,609.554 


7,744,686 


7,725,575 


Buainees  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroadfor  eight  calendar  years,  1872  to  1879,  induHve,  ol 

currency  values. 


Items. 


Mites  operated. 


Passengers  carried,  rail. . 
PasseDgers  carried,  ferry 


Total  pass«igers  carried. 


PaHsengers  carried  1  mile ....... 

Poasonger  earnings 

liate  per  passenger  per  mile  .  ~ . 


Tons  of  ft^ight  carried* 

Tons  of  freijsht  carried  one  mile  *. 

I'Yeight  eamines* 

Hate  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile  . . 


OroHS  earnings 

Ulcerating  expensest. 


Net  earnings. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1,176 

1,254 

1.266 

1,349 

588,833 
2,415,141 

658,105 
2, 621, 976 

624,449 
3,238,280 

678,908 
4,083.4U 

3, 003, 074 

3, 280, 171 

3^862.729 

4,762,314 

100, 420, 618 
$4,303,782 
4.28  cent-s. 

120,858,673 
$4, 707, 301 
3.89  cents. 

134,318,662 
$4, 983, 617 
3.71  cents. 

168,336,]M8 
$5,897,944 
3.51  cents. 

746, 153 

100, 516, 507 

$7,461,233 

3.91  cents. 

809,601 

203, 042,  .384 

$8. 107;  602 

3.99  cents. 

905.304 

242, 151, 312 

$8,493,311 

3.51  cents. 

923,783 
272,182,415 
$9,938,304 
3.65  cents. 

$12,734,730 
0,148,912 

$13,851,489 
0.256,100 

$14,531,355 
6,540,809 

$17,021,016 
8,484,996 

6, 585, 818 

7, 595, 889 

7, 984, 546 

8, 5M,  018 

*  Commercial ;  company's  not  included. 


t  Includes  rentals  and  taxes. 
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Butimess  of  Central  Paoifio  Bailroad  far  ^ht  calendar  years,  ^o.— Continued. 


Items. 


MUes  operated 

PuAengers  oftrried,  rail 

Faasengers  carried,  ferry 

Total  paasengers  carried. 

Paaaenjcera  carried  1  mile 

Passenger  earnings , 

Sate  per  passenger  per  mile  ... 

Tons  of  freight  carried* 

Tons  of  ft«ight  carried  1  mile*. 

IVeigbt  earmngs* 

Bate  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile 

Gross  earnings 

Operating  expensest , 

Ket  earnings , 


1876. 


1,424 


788,702 
4,982,957 


6,772,859 


172, 639, 176 
$5,908,822 
3.42  cents. 


1. 114, 085 

310, 629, 070 

$10,773,618 

3.47  cents. 


$18, 146, 944 
0,884,545 


8,262,399 


1877. 


1878. 


1,906 


2,119 


1«  158, 935 
5, 661, 621 


1. 224, 586 
5,754,602 


6,820,566  6,079,188 


181,715,266 
$5,635,437 
8.10  cents. 


178, 773, 326 
$5, 319. 976 
2.98  cents. 


1, 048, 779 

809,733,968 

$10, 042, 811 

3.24  cents. 


1,389,944 

839,013,885 

$10,878,483 

3.21  cents. 


$18, 622, 229 
12,664,937 


$17,649,947 
11,321,491 


5,957,292 


6,328,466 


1879. 


2,319 


1,279,418 
5,662,889 


6,842,307 


180,773,751 
$4,919,256 
2.72  cents. 


1, 490, 656 

809.021,573 

$10. 934, 673 

2.74  cents. 


$17, 168, 163 
11, 126, 247 


6^020^916 


Busineee  of  ike  Kansae  Paoifio  BaUway  for  eight  calendar  years,  1872  to  1879,  indueive. 


Items. 


HQm  operated. 


Passengers  carried 

Paasengers  carried  1  mile. . . 
Paasenffer  earnings ......... 

Bate  per  passenger  per  mile 


carried 

ht  carried  1  mUe. 


Tanaati 

Tons  of 

Freight  < 

Bate  per  ton  of  fMght  per  mile. 

Grosa  earnings 

Operating  expenaea. 


Ket  earnings 


1872. 


673 


179, 182 
20, 664, 369 
$1,172,624 
5.67  cents. 


348,966 
72,366,337 
$2,294,299 
3.17  cents. 


$3,723,713 
2.423,833 


1,299,880 


1873. 


673 


173,651 
23,689,686 
$1,242,206 
6.27  cents. 


263,405 
61,987,443 
$2,077,169 
3.35  cents. 


$3,663,299 
2,244,417 


1,318,882 


1874. 


673 


138,935 
22,026,044 
$1,  Ul.  706 
6.05  cents. 


247, 203 
62,474.805 
$1,965,655 
8.15  cents. 


$3,356,604 
1,731,804 


1,624,890 


1875. 


673 


123,203 

10,292,049 

$933,491 

4.84  cents. 


261,064 
72,119,654 
$2. 157, 168 
2.99  cents. 


$3,363,760 
1,983,182 


1,880,678 


Items. 


ICilea  operated. 


Paasengers  carried 

Passengers  carried  1  mile.... 

Passfoiger  earnings 

Bate  per  passenger  per  mile 


Tons  of  freight  carried 

Tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile... 

Freight  earnings 

Bate  per  ton  of  frvlgfat  per  mile. 


Gross  earnings 

Operating  exjtenses. 


Ket  earnings 


1876. 


673 


124,740 

18.232,625 

$766,450 

4.20  cents. 


289,992 
71, 540, 034 
$1, 968, 218 
2.75  cents. 


$3, 000, 801 
1,860,333 


1877. 


673 


143, 117 

18, 936, 167 

$690.06^ 

8.64  cents. 


337,620 
85,393,211 
$2,115,630 
2.43  cents. 


$3,284,734 
2,066,638 


1878. 


673 


198,173 

22, 173, 135 

$782,806 

3.&2  cents. 


467,736 

102,013,144 

$2,495,052 

2.45  cents. 


$3, 610, 224 
2,290,759 


1,140,468 


1,228,096 


1,319,466 


1879. 


672 


280,228 
35,874.444 
$1,136,466 
8.17  cents. 


518,280 

129,288,910 

$3,091,684 

2.39  cents. 


$4,663,301 
2,738,687 


1,924,614 


*  Commercial ;  company's  not  included. 


t  Includes  rentals  and  taxes. 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passenger  business  of  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  reached  its  maximam  in  1875 — the  earnings 
aggregating  $10,243,956  in  that  year,  and  the  passenger  mileage 
300,927,691,  the  average  rate  per  mile  being  three  and  four-tenths  cents. 
Since  then  the  business  has  gradually  decreased,  until  in  1879  the  ag- 
gregate earnings  were  but  $8,127,165,  the  mileage  but  280,924,899,  and 
the  average  rate  per  mile  two  and  eighty-nine  one-hundredths  cents. 
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The  lireiglit  business,  on  the  contrary,  reached  its  maximum  in  1879— 
the  earnings  of  the  roiuls  Irom  that  souice  being  $18,761,037,  the  ton 
mileage  being  835,075,722  (exclusive  of  company  freight),  and  the  average 
rate  being  two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  as  against 
$15,931,379  of  earnings  and  541,597,404  tons  carried  one  mile  in  1875, 
when  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  nearly  three  (3)  cents. 

The  business  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  and  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  Railroads  also  continues  to  improve,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  will  be  an  annual  payment  hereafter,  from  both  of  these  roads,  as 
"five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,^  to  be  applied  on  tlua  debt  due  the  United 
States.  The  following  statements  show  the  course  of  business  on  these 
two  roads : 

Sioux  City  and  Pactfic  Bailroad  and  leased  line9» 

[Calendar  years.) 


1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

187a 

1879; 

Miles  oveorated - 

158 

$311,719 

303,346 

8,373 

158 

$376,515 

287,431 

89,084 

158 

$383,110 

312,317 

70,793 

158 

$414,901 

333.  HU 

81,000 

171 

OrOM  AAniiYirn   -,-rr,,,. rT,...,-l- T 

$479,722 

Total  ezbenses* 

387,413 

If  •t  eanuaga 

142,300 

"  m  ~~r 

Central  Branch 

Union  Pacific  BaUroad  and  leased  lines, 
[Culendar  yeazs.] 

t 

' 

1876i 

1870. 

1877. 

187& 

1878. 

Iff ilM <nHniit6d  r..«....*.«».......«...«.».«««*««*T- 

100 

$115,718 

80,830 

26,370 

100 

$173,853 

122,857 

49,996 

120 

$280,437 

177,039 

62,388 

172 

ftOSU  0S4 
384,606 
240,260 

2t7 

Grross  Mmincs  .................................... 

•807.964 

Ooeratlnc  9ZT>eiises /............ ..r 

6X1,045 

Het  earzuAirs - 

388^888 

He  business  of  the  <^  Central  Branch''  as  well  as  that  of  other  roiuis 
h^  been  materially  affected  this  year  by  reason  of  the  severe  drought 
in  Kansas  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian. 

Amouff  the  other  railroads,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  reported 
to  this  office,  are  the  Southern  Pacific  j  the  Northern  Pacific  j  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Successor  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
Missouri) ;  the  Oregon  and  California^  and  Oregon  Central ;  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  ^  the 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern ;  the  Missouri  Pacific ;  tie 
Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Southern ;  the  Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smiti ; 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Eock ;  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific ; 
the  Iowa  Flails  and  Sioux  City  and  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  (operated 
by  the  Illinois  Central) }  the  Cedar  Eapids  and  Missouri  Eiver  and  the 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter  (operated  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern ; 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Q.ua  Saint  Paul ;  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth ; 
the  Vieksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  j  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  railroads,  business  for  1879,  and 
also  that  of  the  cun^ent  year,  has  largely  increased  on  nearly  all  of  tie 
railroads  enumerated :  more  notably  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
V6 ;  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern ;  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco ;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas :  the  Little  Book  and 
Fort  Smith ;  and  the  Vieksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific;  the  details  of 
wiiich  are  given  in  Table  No.  11  of  this  report. 

*  Indadiag  taxes  and  new  constrootion  and  equipmenti 
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'  Some  of  the  railroad  compauies  whose  roads  are  included  in  the  act 
creating  the  bureau  have  neglected  and  refused  to  furnish  the  reports 
called  for.  Among  tbem  are  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Hiver  Rail- 
road Oompany  in  Nebraska;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bail- 
road  (Company ;  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company;  the 
Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Oompany;  and 
tiie  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company ;  all  of 
which  have  received  valuable  grants  from  the  United  States.  Some 
other  process  than  a  suit  for  the  penalty  prescribed  is  desirable,  as  the 
time  within  which  such  suits  could  be  determined  would  probably 
extend  over  some  years.  If  patents  for  lands  were  refused  to  such  com- 
panies as  do  not  comply  with  the  law,  it  would  correspond  with  the 
l^w  iA  v^ig^^  to  companies  who  fail  to  pay  the  expenses  of  com^iissioners, 
engineers,  and  other  agents  appointed  to  examine  railroads,  and  might 


OQOTITION  OF  THE  BOND    A^D  INTEREST  ACCOUNTS. 

31)0  public  debt  statement  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  July 
1, 188&,  shows  the  condition  of  the  accounts  with  the  several  j^ficiflo 
Kailnmd  companies  so  far  as  regards  moneys  which  have  been  actually 
oovered  into  their  credit,  but  takes  no  account  of  moneys  in  the  sinking- 
fond  held  by  the  l^easurer  of  the  United  Scates  or  of  the  compensation 
ftir  services  performed,  but  not  at  that  time  settled  by  the  accounting 
officers.    The  following  extracts  from  the  statement  are  here  given : 


Kftme  of  railwfty. 


Ceotml  Pacific 

KAnsaa  Paritlc 

miioirpacMc 

Central  Branch  U.  P  . . 

Weatem  Pacific 

Siotix  (nty  apa  Paoifio. 


TotaU. 


60 


I 

0 

o 

a 
1 

P4 


9 

u 


si 

p.' 


«3 


125, 885, 120  00  $77C.  553  60  $18.  OIC.  680  07 

6,  30:i,  000  00  189, 090  00  4.  80.',  703  09 

27, 236, 512  00;  81g,  095  364  10, 238. 182  89 

1. 600, 000  00  48.  000  00  1, 21 3. 808  2C 

1, 970, 660  00,    50,  no  80     1, 254, 431  34 


JL.029.320  00     48,849  60     1,122,350  2Q       100,032  57 


64, 623. 512  00 1,938,705  3^  45, 651, 155  94 


Intccreat  repaid  by  com 

panics. 


13, 200, 389  64  $648, 271  96 

2, 447, 397  28 

7, 804, 484  37 

47, 621  69 

9.367  00 


13,615,292  55  655,198  97 


6,926  91 


$14, 168, 018  47 

1,159,259  06 
1,245,064  34 
l,OI0,Sn72 


31,380,664  59 


As  regards  tlie  debt  owing  to  the  United  States  by  all  of  the  sub- 
sidized Pacific  Railroads — 
Appendix  O  of  this  report  shows  the  following : 

Totald«bt,principnlanrtintercst,  toJane30, 1880 $112,213,373  30 

Tpti^  credits,  transportation  aud  mouey  in  the  Treasury,  to  June  30, 
1880 15,385,201  13 

Balance  yet  owing  to  the  United  States $96,828,112  17 


CONDITION  OF  THE  TEANSPORTATION  ACCOUNTS. 

Appendix  P  of  this  report  shows  in  detail  the  condition  of  these  ac- 
counts with  each  of  the  indebted  Pacific  Kailroads,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  made : 

TnaiB|>oiiation8erTioe8  as  per  companies' books $20,840,366  57 

Transportation  services  on  roads  not  subsidized 1,398,21)2  15 

_  • 

Transportation  seryioes  on  subsidized  loads 19,448,074  42 
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*  One-half  paid  to  companies  prior  to  1873 $4, 295,i87  98 

One-half  retained  and  applied  prior  to  1873 4, 204, 471  03 


Amount  settled  for  prior  to  act  of  1873 $8,499,659  01 

Remainder,  applicable  to  **  repayment  of  interest/'  to  the  pa3^ent  of 
"five  per  centum  of  net  earnings,"  to  the  payment  of  "requirement 
for  sinking-fund  "  and  payable  to  the  companies,  respectively 10, 948, 415  41 

One-half  applicable  to  repayment  of  interest |5, 474, 207  72 

Of  the  "otner  half"  there  is  applicable — 

To  payment  of  "  five  per  cent,  of  net  earuinn '' 4, 354, 821  25 

To  payment  of  "  sinking-fund  requirement *\ 1, 081, 391  64 

To  payment  of  **  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Company  ". .         37, 994  80 

Totalasabove /. 10,948,415  41 

Of  the  transportation  on  roads  not  subsidized j  amoanting  to  $1,398,292.16, 
there  is  payable  on  account  of  "  Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  '^^--equiv* 
alent  to  a  cash  payment  by  the  companies— $738,151.58:  payable  on  ac- 
count of  "requirement  for  sinking-fund"— Union  Pacific,  $23,073.73; 
and  payable  to  the  companies — l^nsas  Pacific  (now  Umon  Pacific), 
$62L844.11,  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  $15,222.73,  together  amounting 
to  $637,066.84 

The  cash  payments  which  have  been  required  from  the  companies  in 
addition  to  the  retention  of  the  entire*compensation  for  services  are  as 
follows : 

Central  Pacific $1,058,C77  79 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 1,963  77 


Total $1,060,631  56 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  deposited  the  above  amount 
in  theTreasury,  viz :  $1,058,677.79,  of  which  the  last  payments,  $229,076.32, 
have  been  deposited  under  protest  against  their  investment  in  ^^  cor- 
rency  sixes''  at  29  or  30  per  cent,  premium. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  "FTVB  PBB  CENTUM  OB  NET  EAENINOS''  ACCOUNTS. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  P.  the  total  amount  of  ^^  five'per  centum  of  net 
earnings  ^  of  the  subsidized  Pacific  Eailroads  to  December  31, 1879,  is 
$5,355,150.08. 

In  my  last  annual  report  (page  19)  the  total  amount  of  this  account 
to  December  31, 1878,  was  stated  as  $4,716,265.23. 

The  increase  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

Union  Pacific,  calendar  year  1879 $^,583  23 

Central  Pacific,  calendar  year  1879 179,912  78 

KanBas  Pacific,  calendar  year  1879 t70,000  00 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  calendar  year  1879 19, 346  96 

Sionx  City  and  Pacific,  calendar  year  1879 ^.-      t4,000  00 


Total  for  the  year  1879 579,842  96 

Kansas  Pacific,  for  total  period  to  December  31,  1678,  in  addition  to  last 

year's  estimate 52,114  98 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  for  1878,  as  agreed  upon  in  snit  in  Court 

of  Claims j 6,926  91 


Total  additional  5  x>er  cent,  of  net  earnings $638,884  85 

■m —  " -■   -     — .        . _■  -^  ■  -^ ~ 

*This  amount  and  the  following  one  vary  from  last  year'n  statement  owing  to  pay- 
ments to  and  receipts  from  some  of  the  companies. 
t  Estimated. 
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Detailed  statements  of  the  earniugs  and  expenses  of  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Eailway  for  the  ten  years  ending  November  1, 1878,  are  given  in 
Appendix  Q ;  also,  of  the  Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Eailroad  from  Novem- 
ber 1, 1874,  to  June  30, 1880 :  and  a  general  statement  of  the  earnings 
and  expenses  of  the  Central  branch  Union  Pacific  for  1878. 

As  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway.  the  first  detailed  statement,  marked 
a,  showed  "  net  earnings  "  of  $6,708,314.81,  upon  which  $.335,415.76—"  five 
I)er  cent,  of  net  earnings^ — was  payable,  being  for  those  years  only  in 
which  thereCwas  a  surplos  remaining  after  the  payment  of  interest  on 
first-mortgage  bonds.  The  years  1870  and  1871  having  no  surplus  of 
that  kind,  no  "  five  per  cent.^  was  payable  for  those  years. 

The  correctness  of  the  apportionment  of  "  construction  "  and  other  items 
being  doubted  somewhat,  a  re-examination  of  that  portion  of  the  ex- 
pen^tures  was  made  with  results  as  shown  in  statement  marked  &,  which, 
being  used  in  place  of  the  amounts  as  giyen  in  statement  a,  showed  "  net 
earnings "  for  the  same  period,  amounting  to  $6,818,044.03,  upon  which 
**  five  per  centum  ^  was  $340,902.20. 

This  amount,  however,  did  not  appear  to  give  the  United  States  a  fair 
and  equitable  proportion  of  the  business,  although  it  was  reached  in 
staict  compliance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  what  are  known  as  the  "  five  per  cent"  cases ;  that  is,  a  pro  rata 
according  to  mileage  was  made  the  basis  of  apportionment,  no  actual 
accounts  having  been  kept  for  the  years  prior  to  November,  1876. 

"From  November  21, 1876,  when  the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of 
receivers,  to  December  31,  1879,  separate  and  correct  accounts  were 
kept  for  each  mortgage  division  operated.  Upon  those  accounts  a  state- 
ment was  prepared  in  this  office,  and  is  given  in  appendix  Q,  statement 
marked  d,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  divisions  of  the  road  upon 
which  the  United  States  subsidy  bonds  were  issued,  the  first  and  second 
mortgage  divisions— 394  miles  from  Kansas  City  westward — ^were  enti- 
tled to,  as  they  had  actually  earned  during  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years,  forty-one  and  six  one-hundredths  (41.06)  per  cent,  on  and  over  the 
amount  found  upon  the  mileage  proportion  of  business. 

A  statement,  e,  of  the  appendix,  was  therefore  prepared  on  the  basis 
found  by  statement  d.  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ^'  net  earnings"  of 
the  subsidized  394  miles  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  for  the  ten  years 
amounts  to  $9,467,317.26,  of  which,  however,  $425,017.27,  being  the  net 
earnings  for  1870  and  1871,  are  not  subject  to  the  payment  of  "  five  per 
cent,"  leaving  the  net  amount  subject  to  "  five  per  cent."  $9,042,299.99, 
five  per  cent  of  which  is  $452,114.99. 

Prior  to  1879,  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Eailroad  had  not  realized 
any^net  earnings  which  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  "  five  per  cent.," 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  statement  given  in  appendix  Q,  the 
interest  payment  on  first  mortgage  bonds  being  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  net  earnings  up  to  that  time. 

The  statement  given  in  appendix  Q,  showing  the  earnings  and  expenses 
of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  the  calendar  year  1878, 
gives  net  earnings  for  the  100  miles  of  subsidized  road  as. $138,538.27, 
"  five  per  cent."  of  which  is  $6,926.91,  which  amount  was  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  company— $25,521.04 — the  company  being  paid  the  diiference, 
$18^694.13,  in  money. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SINKING-PUND  ACCOUNTS. 

Appendix  E  of  this  teport  shows  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  sinking 
funds  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies  respectively  held  by 
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the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congr(5Ss  anpfbred 
May  7, 1878. 

The  accounts  of  these  two  companies  have  been  examined  in  btder  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  under  the  law,  for  the  i)eriods  of  six  months — 
July  to  December,  1878 — and  of  twelve  months  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, inclusive,  1879.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  cdm- 
pensation  for  services  rendered  which  is  applicable  to  the  sinkiug-fkndS. 


Period. 


July  1  to  December  31, 1878 

January  1  to  December  31, 1879 


Total 


CeQtod  P». 
elite. 


226,378M 
850;  290  8d 


The  amonnt  of  cash  or  additional  payment  required  from  both  bom^ 
nies  for  the  sinking-funds  is  as  follows : 


Period. 


July  1  to  December  31,  1878 

Jatmary  1  to  December  31, 1870 


TotAl 

Grand  total 


tTnionraciflc. 


$158,818  37 
76.844  89 


235.463  26 


1,104,465  86 


Ceilttftl 
dfle. 


798.454  31 


The  amount  in  the  sinking-fund  June  30, 1880,  as  showti  by  re|>0rt 
fhmished  this  office  by  the  Treasury  Depatttnent,  was  as  follows,  Tiz : 

Union  Pacific  Company |545,38^ 

Central  Pacific  Company : 5i59, 487 


Total 1,114,769  71 

The  investment  of  these  sinking-funds  is  reported  as  follows : 


CbAracter  of  bonds. 


Funded  loan  of  1881, 5  per  cent. 
Funded  loan  of  1907, 4  per  cent. 
Correnoy  sixes,  6  per  cent 


Principal 

Premium  paid 


Total  coat. 


Union  PadHo. 


1258,450  00 

81.950  00 

192,006  00 


480.400  00 
64, 855  46 


545,255  43 


Centna 
ciilo. 


ilM.ikiOtil 
006  00 


iii;^"^ 


613,300  00 

57,285  73 


500.405  73 


The  amount  of  premium  paid  is  so  large  that  the  companies  have  pro- 
tested against  investment  at  such  heavy  cost.  The  "  currency  sixes" 
purchased  have  been  as  follows : 

PrcniinBu 

$42,000,  at  125 ♦10,MO 

33,000,  at  126 8,880 

70,000,  at  128J - 19,5150 

166, 000,  at  129  J 48,9T0 

311, 000  (averaging  nearly)  128.30 88,000 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  1879,  and 
again  in  June,  1880,  informed  Congress  of  the  mfificulties  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  a  just  and  profitable  investment  of  these  moneys,  the  fiifided 
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loan  of  1881,  five  per  cent,  bonds,  having  so  short  a  time  to  run ;  but 
the  session  closed  without  any  action  being  taken,  arid  the  investment 
was  made  in  **  currency  sixes,''  at  that  large  premium,  as  abetter  invest- 
ment than  was  offered  by  any  other  United  States  Dond,  to  which  the 
law  limited  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  company — first  payable  from  the  sinking  fund — are  undoubtedly 
the  best  bond  investment  for  this  fund ;  but  better  than  any  investment 
in  bonds,  \^hich  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to  influence  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  sought,  the  amounts  as  covered  in  to  these  sink- 
ing ftmds  should  be  credited  with  interest  at,  say,  six  (6)  per  cent,  per 
annum  payable  semi-annually.  This  plan  would  make  the  investment 
securej  would  avoid  all  question  of  market  influence,  and  would  pay  the 
companies  a  sum  on  the  investment  much  nearer  that  which  they  could 
obtain  by  investing  the  moneys  themselves.  These  sinking  fund  moneys 
belong  to  the  comjmnies  entirely,  the  United  States  bonds  having  no 
lien  whatever  upon  the  one-half  of  transportation  compensation  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  only  on  the  other  half,  which  is,  and  has  been,  regularly 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest  under  act  of  July  2, 
1864  (sec.  6, 13  U.  S.  Statutes,  359). 

In  my  last  annual  report,  page  21,  it  was  shown  that,  owing  to  delftvd 
in  settlement,  large  sums  due  these  companies  and  payable  into  the 
mnking-fhnds  remained  uncredited,  and  of  course  were  unavailable  for 
investment,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  interest  account.  Except- 
ing compensation  for  mail-service,  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  Say  that 
the  average  time  required  for  compensation  for  service  to  be  passed  to 
th^ credit  of  the  companies  is  not  less  than  one  year!  It  is  Stated  on 
reliable  authority  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  transportation  accounts 
of  tiie  Union  Pacific  Bail  way  Company  to  the  amount  of  over  $800,000 
for  services  i>erformed  prior  to  that  date,  were  somewhere  in  transit  to 
tile  accounting  officers,  having  left  the  company's  hands  months  and 
perhaps  years  before.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  correct  information  as 
to  this  matter,  request  tvas  made  of  the  several  departments  or  the  gov- 
ernment, on  October  9, 1880,  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  accounts 
of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  for  services  prior  to  July  1, 1880,  thfett 
held  by  the  several  bureaus  and  departments.  In  reply  to  thesd  te- 
quests  reports  have  been  received  irom  all  departments  except  that  of 
the  Fost-Office  and  those  of  the  chief  quartermasters  at  Saint  Lotds, 
Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and  Leavenworth. 

The  amotmt  of  transportation  rendered  by  the  companies  as  shoWn  in 

Appendix?,  to  December  31, 1879,  is $20,846,366.57 

Adding  to  this  service  for  six  months,  to  June  30,  1880,  say 1, 089, 353  31 

Miiies  total  service  performed 21,935,719  88 

Less  amount  in  controversy  for  mail  service  on  Union  Pacific,  February, 

1876,  to  June,  1880 1,0^,151  40 

Approximate  amount  of  total  service  to  June  30, 1880 20, 912, 568  48 

Deduct — 

Amount  paid  companies  in  money $4,295,187  98 

Amount  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  June  30,  1880,  as 

per  debt  statement 13,615,292  55 

17, 910, 480  53 

Difference,  accounts  unsettled 3,002,087  95 

Accounts  held  by  departments  and  accounting  officers  October,  1880..      1, 212, 152  64 

In  the  hands  of  adminlstrSiive  officers,  chief  quartermasters,  quarter- 
masters, &o , 1,789,935  31 
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Bailroad  companies  generally  manage  to  settle  tbeir  accounts  with 
each  other  within  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  a  month's  bosiuess ;  many 
of  them  in  a  mach  shorter  time  than  that  Among  the  accounts  remain- 
ing in  the  accounting  officers'  hands  unsettled,  some  are  for  service 
rendered  in  1873,  and  some  for  service  in  1876  and  1877.  Even  though 
these  companies  cannot  be  paid  the  money  found  due,  that  is  not  a  valid 
reason  why  their  accounts  should  remain  unsettled.: 

DEPABTMENTAL   CIECULAES   AFFECTING   PACIFIC    AND  OTHER    BAIL- 

BOADS, 

Appendix  D,  of  this  report,  contains,  among  others,  an  important  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  November  29, 1879.  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  notice  to  all  government  officers  and  employes  that  no 
money  payments  can  be  made  to  any  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  which  have 
been  subsidized  with  bonds,  but  that  orders  for  transportation  must  be 
obtained  fit)m  the  proper  authority^  The  roads,  their  termini,  and  dis- 
tances being  given,  no  person  can  hereafter  claim  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  the  accounting  officers  of  the  G^easury  disallow  all 
payments  made  in  contravention  thereof.  In  regard  to  this  circular 
there  are  two  questions  yet  undecided  by  the  Supreme  Court:  first,  that 
although  the  Missouri  Biver  bridge  at  Omaha,  and  its  approaches  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  have  been  decided  to  be  a  part  of  the  Union  Pa- 
fic  Bailroad,  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  compensation 
for  services  over  this  portion  of  the  road  can  be  withheld,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  not  been  subsidized  in  any  way ;  second,  as  to  that  portion  of  "the 
Kansas  Pacific  extending  from  the  394th  mile-post  to  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
same  question  arises.  A  suit  has  been  instituted  by  the  company — Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (consolidated)  vs.  United  States  (Court  of 
Clfidms  Ko.  12380) — ^to  test  this  question  in  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  above  referred  to,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  de- 
termineJ  during  the  present  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Another  circular,  given  in  the  same  appendix,  was  issued  by  the  Treas* 
niy  Department  on  June  24. 1880,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  Attomey- 
C^eral,  dated  June  18,  1980,  is  published  for  the  information  of  M 
concerned.  This  opinion  relates  to  the  retention  of  compensation  due 
Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  for  services  rendered  on  roads  owned,  leased, 
controlledy  or  operated  by  them,  as  well  as  on  roads  which  have  been 
subsidized  with  bonds.  All  of  these  companies — the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  the  Sioux  City 
and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  Central  Brancn  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company — oi>erate  roads  other  than  those  subsidized,  on  which 
the  government  is  entitled  to  transportation  service  in  the  same  way  as^y 
private  person  is,  that  is,  by  paying  for  it,  except  in  any  special  case,  sudd 
as  the  California  and  Oregon  road,  on  which  troops  and  military  sup- 
plies are  to  be  transported  free  of  cnarge  when  so  required  by  the  UnitM 
States.  A  suit  has  been  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Claims — Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  vs.  United  States  (Ncn  12381) — 
to  recover  the  compensation  for  service  on  a  leased  line,  withheld  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  opinion.  For  the  reason  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  rendering  its  opinion  in  the  Denver  Pacific  case  (see 
page  172  of  my  last  report),  argued  that  as  that  company  did  not  receive 
any  bonds  and  was  not  liable  for  any  debt  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bail- 
way,  compensation  could  not  be  withheld,  it  may  be  inferred,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  that  as  the  companies  which  did  recMve  bonds  are  indebted 
to  the  United  States,  therefore  the  right  of  retention  applies  to  com- 
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I>ensatiou  for  any  services  rendered  by  tbem.    But  it  is  better  tbart;  tbe 
question  be  judicially  determined,  and  that  by  tbe  court  of  last  resort 

General  Order  No.  69,  issued  by  order  o'f  General  Sherman  from  tbe 
Ad^utant-General's  Office  September  30^  1880,  is  given  in  the  same  ap- 
pendix (D),  but  without  the  tables.  This  circular  gives  instructions  and 
accompanying  tables  of  land- grant  and  subsidized  railroads,  revised  and 
corrected,  for  the  guidance  and  information  of  Army  officers  and  em- 
ployes. With  a  view  to  aid  the  several  departments  of  the  government 
by  giving  the  fullest  information  in  this  respect,  Api>endixe8  A,  B,  and 
C  of  this  report  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  revised,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  circular  of  the  War  Department 
in  all  material  points. 

FORMS  OF  REPORT  NOW  IN   USB  BY  THIS  OFFICE. 

No  in^rtant  change  has  been  made  in  the  forms  of  report  required 
by  this  office.    Appendix  E  contains  blanks  of  all  the  forms  now  used. 

In  the  report  of  '^  train  accidents,^  a  classified  list  is  required,  giving 
''  casualties  "  and  ^'  resulting  expenses."  Should  any  law  be  passed  re- 
quiring statistical  information  to  be  furnished  by  railroad  companies  in 
regard  to  accidents,  it  is  suggested  that  some  such  report  as  this  would 
serve  the  purpose. 

The  classification  of  '*  oi)erating  expenses  ^  has  been  changed  merely 
as  to  their  order.  In  the  present  form,  the  footing  of  the  first  five  items 
gives  amount  ordinarily  called  "  conducting  transportation  " ;  the  next 
two  give  that  of  "maintenance  of  way  " ;  the  next  two  "  motive  power  ^^5 
the  next  one  "  maintenance  of  cars  " ;  and  the  following  three  items  give 
*'  general  exi)enses.''  With  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  more  aecui-ate 
results  in  regard  to  cost  of  transportation  of  various  kinds,  the  items 
c(»nposingthis  classification  of  "operating  expenses ''have  been  arranged 
in  the  following  manner,  namely : 

Station  expenses  as  ^'teminal.'' 

Tnin  service  and  supplies ) 

Casualties >asdepcudciitoa  '^  train  mileage." 

Motive  power ) 

Service  and  supplies  for  cars i 

Car  service  or  rent  of  cars > as  dependent  on  "  car  mi  leage." 

Maintenance  of  cars S 

Maintenance  of  track ?as  dependent  on  weight  of  engines,  cars. 

Fuel  and  water  for  locomotives {     and  loads. 

Maintenance  of  roadway  and  buildings') 

Insnrance  and  losses  by  fire k  „«  ««»«,i  «..«««-*.„  ?> 

Taxes  J  as  "used  expenses." 

Administration  and  general  expenses. .  j 

These  classifications  and  distinctions  are  based  ii4>on  the  methods 
adopted  by  Col.  T.  M.  E.  Talcott,  general  superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Eailroail  Company,  in  his  annual  reiK>rts,  which  are 
probably  the  most  exact  and  scientific  made  by  any  company. 

LAWS  OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    AFPECTINa    BAILBOADS  AND   TELE- 
GRAPHS. 

For  convenience  and  for  the  inforinatioii  of  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment it  has  been  deemed  advisiible  to  publish  certain  laws  affecting 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  In  n)y  last  annual  report  a  compilation  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Pacific  Railroad— the  subsidized  line  and 
branches — ^was  given  as  Api>endix  C,  and  has  been  found  useful  for 
reference. 

45  Ab 
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Appendix  F  cODtaius  laws  enacted  by  tbe  Forty-tsixtli  Con|;;re88  which 
in  any  way  afifect  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Companies. 

Appendix  O  is  a  compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Texas  and  Pacific,  Soutbern  Pacific,  and 
Oregon  Hailroad  Oompaiiies*  Tbe  charter  acts  of  the  I^orthem  Pacific, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Texas  and  Pacific  CompaDies  are  included  in  the 
compilation,  as  well  as  all  amendatory  laws. 

Appendix  H  is  a  comx)ilation  of  the  general  laws  of  tbe  United  States 
affecting  all  railroads,  and  is  composed  principally  of  sections  of  the  Be- 
vlsed  Statutes. 

Apx>endix  I  gives  United  States  laws  relating  to  the  telegraph  and 
telegraph  companies.  The  complications  and  resulting  litigation  which 
have  arisen  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  have  brought  into  considerable  prominence 
all  legislation  in  regard  to  telegraphs.  Tlie  government  being  interested 
in  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  not  only  on  the  subsidized  railroudu,  but  all 
over  the  United  States,  these  laws  have  been  compiled  for  convenient 
reference.  The  circulars  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  regulating 
charges  for  telegraphic  service,  have  also  been  published  with  depart- 
mentol  circulars — Appendix  D. 

BECENT  DECISIONS  OF  UKITED  STATES  COtJETS. 

Among  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affecting  railroad  companies,  none  has  i)robably  been  so  imiwrtaut 
as  that  rendered  at  the  October  term  1879,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  ct  ah 
V8.  West  Jersey  Railroad  Company — a  case  carried  up  on  error  from  the 
circuit  court  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  The  decision  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court-  is  given  in  full  in  Appendix  L. 

In  this  case  the  lower  court  hehl  that  the  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween Thomas  and  others  and  the  Millville  and  Glassboro'  Ejiihoad  Com- 
pany, on  October  8,  1863,  whereby  the  railroad  was  leased  for  twenty 
years  to  Thomas  and  his  partners,  was  void,  such  a  contmct  being  ultra 
vires  of  the  company. 

In  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
says: 

Wbore  a  corporation,  like  a  railroad  couipaiiy,  has  grauted  to  it  by  cbai-ter  a  fran- 
chise intruded,  in  lar^o  measure,  to  bo  exercised  for  tlie  pnblic  good,  the  due  porform- 
ance  of  those  functions  being  the  consideration  of  tlie  pnblic  grant,  any  contract 
which  disables  tbe  corporation  from  performing  Ibose  functions  [or]  which  uuderUikea 
without  the  consent  ot*  the  Slate  to  transfer  to  others  the  rights  and  power*  conferred 
by  the  charter,  and  to  relieve  the  grantees  of  the  burden  which  it  impoBes,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  with  the  State,  and  is  void  as  against  public  policy. 

The  court  further  said  in  regard  to  the  mention  of  "  lessees,''  in  an  act 
of  the  legislature  passed  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  continct : 

The  mention  of  the  lessees  no  more  implies  a  ratification  of  the  contract  of  lease  than 
the  word  "  directoi-s"  would  imply  a  disapproval  of  the  contract.  It  is  not  by  such 
an  incidental  use  of  the  word  "  fesseos'^  »  «  »  ^i^^^  jj  contract  unanthorixed  uy  the 
charter  and  forbidden  by  public  policy  ia  to  be  made  valid  and  ratified  by  the  State. 

In  regard  to  tlie  executed  and  unexecuted  part  of  the  contract,  the 
court  said : 

In  regard  to  corpo rations,  the  rule  has  been  well  laid  down  by  Comstock,  C.  J.,  in 
Pari$h  V.  PhuUr  (22  N.  Y.,  494),  that  the  executed  dealinffs  of  corporations  must  b« 
aUowed  to  stund  for  and  ngaiust  both  parties  when  the  idainest  rules  of  good  faith 
require  it. 
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In  regard  to  the  resdnding  and  caiH)^iiig  of  such  illegal  or  iinaathor- 
ized  contracts  and  leases,  the  coiirt  hold : 

It  was  the  dnty  of  tho  comimny  to  resciiid  or  abaiidoii  it  at  the  earliest  Tuomeut. 
This  dnty  was  independent  of  the  clause  in  the  oontr^ct  which  gave  theiu  the  vijrht  to 
do  it.  Tliough  they  delayod  its  peiforma^ice  for  sevctttl  yoarn,  it  was  noverth»*l<'8s  a 
rightful  act  when  it  was  done. 

In  this  conuectiou  it  may  be  stated  that  tlie  charter  acts  of  the  scveml 
Pacific  Eailroad  Companies— Union  Pacitic,  Northern  Pacific,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  and  Texas  and  Pacific— do  not  give  any  authority  or  power 
to  lease  away  any  of  their  property  or  franchises,  or  to  acquire  by  lease 
from  any  other  company  or  pei'son  the  right  to  Oi)W»te  other  property ; 
and  under  the  above  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  any  such  leases 
should  be  rescinded  and  canceled.  The  tel^^n^h,  expr^s,  and  other 
contracts  in  which  the  legitimate  business  of  a  railroad  oompany  has 
been  leased  to  others^  must  apparently  be  canceled  under  this  decision. 
There  is  a  reasonable  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  sleeping-car  and  hotel- 
car  business,  t^e  transportation  of  passengers  being  t^e  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  tlie  carrier,  not  the  sleeping  or  eating  conveniences  which  pas- 
sengers may  or  may  not  require. 

The  opinion  rendered  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Missouri  in  the  telegraph  case,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany V.  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  of.,  is  also  given  in  Ajjpendix 
L.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  suits  cannot,  in  the  light  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  West  Jersey  Railroad 
Company,  be  otherwise  than  to  idace  the  telegraph  and  its  business  in 
the  hanas  of  the  I'ailway  company,  chartered  by  Congress  for  that 
especial  purpose,  and  without  any  authority  to  avoid  the  operation  of 
the  same  by  lease  or  otherwise.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
tain all  of  the  compensation  for  services  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  one- 
half  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  telegraph  lines,  and  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings  on  the  latter  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  on  the  former, 
is  believed  to  be  obligatoiy  upon  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
or  the  lessees  of  the  property. 

Api>endix  M  contains  an  important  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  affecting  all  land-grant  railroads  on  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  "/r^e  of  toll 
or  other  charge.^  The  case  is  that  of  the  Atchison^  Topeka  and  JSant^  FS 
Railroad  Company  v.  The  United  States,  (Court  of  Claims  No.  11471.) 
Tlie  case  has  been  pending  since  December,  1876,  and  in  itself  involves 
$176,400.04--tlie  amount  claimed  by  the  company  for  transportation 
to  November  30,  1870.*  Indirectly,  however,  the  amount  involved  in 
the  decision  can  only  be  counted  by  millions,  as  it  covers  government 
transportation  for  all  future  time  on  some  forty  or  more  railroads  in  the 
Uniteil  States. 

Alter  a  careful  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  several  questions  i)r(5- 
8ented,legnl  and  technical,  Mr.  Justice  Davis,  who  delivered  the  opinion, 
says: 

lu  view  of  tliesc  differout  icRiUts,  obtained  fh>m  independent  Calculations,  all  ap- 
proximatinuj  to  an  c<]ual  division  of  the  ^^tosh  oarninjjH  lu'tween  the  road  and  service, 
we  can  Iia\e  no  doalil  that  wlun  GonKTcss  in  1879  authorized  tho  payment  of  50  per 
c«'nt..  nf  ilu'  aijprovodliillsof  the  hmd-grant  roadR,  it  iutrnded  togivu  its  ashont  to  the 
principle  tliat  50  per  c<?.it.  of  the  groas  earnings  is  on  the  whole  a  just  rcmuueratiou 
lor  the  aorviccs  and  the  profits  which  we  have  inchided  in  this  computation. 

The  exact  pcoportion  between  the  cost  of  a  road  and  the  cost  of  its  e<julpmont 
varies  in  different  roinls  and  in  the  same  roads  at  different  times.  But  in  view  of  the 
obvious  necessity  of  establishing  a  fixed  relation  to  govern  cnrronfc  payments  for  work 
BA  done,  unless  the  practice  of  refusing  payment  and  sendinj;  clainmuts  licro  is  to  be 
perpetuated,  and  in  view  of  the  maidfeat  advantage  of  having  that  rate  the  same 
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with  all  the  roads,  Congress  has  practically  agreed  that,  iiTeepective  of  the  particular 
relations  between  the  cost  of  a  road  and  the  cost  of  its  equipment,  50  per  cent,  of 
its  gross  earuiugs  is  a  fair  compensation  to  the  company  for  the  actual  cast  of  trans- 
portation and  such  part  of  the  profits  upon  transportation  as  arc  earned  by  the  com- 
pany out  of  the  government.  We  have,  therefoi-e,  felt  oarselvcs  justified  iu'tinding  as 
a  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  is  such  a  proper  compeusation. 

The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  it  is  presumed,  take  its  regular  course  upon  the  calendar ;  if 
so,  a  final  decision  may  not  be  reach^  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  manj- 
of  the  railroad  companies  are  doubtless  willing  to  accept  50  per  cent, 
of  their  charge  in  settlement  of  their  accounts  against  the  goveninient ; 
but  without  an  appropriation  for  the  pnrx)Ose,  and  authority  for  such 
settlements  and  payments  to  be  made,  the  companies  must  bring  snit^ 
in  the  Court  of  Claims — an  expensive  and  tedious  method,  which  should 
be  avoided  if  possible.  The  question  is  again  referred  to  in  the  **  Recom- 
mendations for  legislation '^  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  report. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF    THE  UNION,  KANSAS,   AND  DENVER  PACIFIC 

COMPANIES. 

Api)endix  K  of  this  report  contains  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  consoH- 
dation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Pjuufic  Rail- 
way Company^  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, entered  into  January  24, 1880,  and  filed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  accordance  Tvith  law,  on  January  20, 1880,  fi*om  which  date 
the  articles  take  effect. 

The  name  of  the  company  formed  by  the  consoUdatiou  is  "The  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company.'^ 

The  consolidation  was  ratified  by  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Omaha^ebr.,  August  18,1880;  by  vote  of 
the  Denver  Pacific  stockholders  at  Denver,  Colo.,  September  30, 1880; 
and  by  vote  of  tlio  Kansas  Pacific  stockholders  as  shown  in  Appendix  K. 

Tbe  directors  of  tlio  consolidated  company  are  Fred  L.  Ames,  Ezra 
H.  Baker,  Elisha  Atkins,  P.  Gordon  Dexter,  Sidney  Dillon,  Russell 
Sage,  Jay  Gould,  Solon  Uumphreys,  David  Dows,  William  L.  Scott, 
Silas  H.  IT.  Clark,  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  John  Sharp,  Grenville  M.  Dodjje, 
and  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  who  hold  office  until  March  0, 1881,  when  tl«e 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  will  take  place  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

Capital  stock  of  the  consolidated  company  to  the  amount  of  $46,226,150 
had  been  issued  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1880 ;  $4,505,200  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  629,550  of  the  Kansas  l^acific  Railway,  and  §1,400  of 
the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Companies'  stock  remaining 
unexchanged ;  the  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  be- 
ing $50,762,300 — ^the  capital  stock  of  the  companies  consolidating  being 
replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of  par  value  of  stock  in  the  new  consoli 
dated  company. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  i^etained  as 
oflicers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  Company  is  the  successor,  by  consolidation  January  26, 1880,  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  liailway  Com- 
])any,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  property  acquireil  under  the  consolidation  is  oi)erated  in  two 
divisions,  known  as  ^^ Unidh  Division ^  and  "Kansas  Division,^  which 
include  all  controlled  branches  and  extensions.  The  total  number  of 
miles  owned,  and  upon  which  the  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  are 
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based,  are  1,814.848,  of  which  1,432.6225  mUes  have  been  subsidized  with 
bonds,  and  1,783.17  miles  have  been  subsidized  with  lands. 

The  condition  of  this  property,  in  which  the  government  has  an 
interest  as  creditor  amountiug  to  more  than  (45,000,000,  was  found  in 
August,  1880,  the  date  of  the  last  inspection,  much  improved,  and  ,^eat 
credit  is  due  the  manager  and  his  assistants. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  engineer,  pages  16  to  4o,  gives  some  inter- 
esting detail  in  regard  to  work  done  and  in  progress  on  both  divisions 
of  the  main  property ;  also,  in  regard  to  the  Summit  County  Branch  and 
the  Utah  and  ^Northern  (narrow  gauge)  controlle<l  road. 

The  Union  Division  main  line  firom  Council  Blufls  to  Ogden  is  beiug 
rapidly  brought  up  to  a  veiy  high  standard  of  condition ;  641  of  the 
1,035  miles  having  been  laid  with  steel  rails  to  September  30, 1880,  and 
contracts  have  been  already  made  for  steel  tsdls  enough  to  relay  the 
remaining  394  miles  during  the  coming  year. 

The  railway  buildings  at  Ogden,  Utah,  have  not  been  improved, 
although  the  necessity  of  an  entire  remodeling  and  rebuilding  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  depots  at  that  point  is  more  urgent  than  ever  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  large  business  centering  there. 

At  Denver,  Colo.,  the  company  has  built  and  is  using  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial stone  fireight'house,  has  put  up  a  large  and  well* arranged  coaling 
station  with  patent  chutes,  and  has  well  under  way  a  fine  stone  round- 
house. These  extensive  improvements,  with  the  Grand  Union  Passen- 
ger Depot,  in  which  this  company  is  largely  interested,  will  probably 
require  an  expenditure  of  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

During  the  fiscal  year  new  equipment  has  been  purchased  to  an 
amount  exceeding  $900,000,  and  over  $150,000  has  been  expended  in 
new  buildings  and  new  construction,  which  amounts  have  been  charged 
to  construction  and  equipment  accounts. 

Aggregekting  the  expenditures  of  the  three  old  companies  for  the 
seven  months  from  July,  1879,  to  January,  1880,  inclusive,  and  adding 
thereto  the  five  months^  business  of  the  Consolidated  Company  from 
February  to  June,  inclusive,  1880,  and  comparing  the  results  with  the 
aggregate  results  of  the  operation  of  the  three  companies  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1879,  it  is  found  that  "  maintenance  of  way  "  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1880,  has  cost  $2,815,185.30,  as  against  $2,308,440.05  for 
1879,  while  " general  expenses"  nave  decreased  $60,757.81,  indicating 
liberal  improvements  and  economy  under  the  consolidation. 

The  coal  business  of  the  company  increased  largely  in  the  year  1879, 
the  production  at  all  the  mines  being  340,000  tons,  as  against  275,000  hi 
1878  and  275,000  in  1877.  Several  new  shafts  are  being  sunk,  so  that 
the  production  will  be  still  more  largely  increased  hereafter.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  $1.08  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  sales  of  coal  during  1879 
were  125,662  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.65  per  ton,  being  an 
increase  of  23,422  tons  sold  over  the  quantity  sold  in  1878,  at  an  average 
price  of  $5.65  per  ton,  being  a  reduction  from  the  average  prio^  of  1878 
amounting  to  48  cents  per  ton. 

'  In  regard  to  the  lands  of  the  consolidated  company,  the  sales  during 
the  five  months  ending  June  30, 1880,  amounted  to  $580,855.99.  The 
amount  of  principal  outstanding  June  30, 1880,  on  account  of  "time 
sales  ^  of  lands  was  $5,535,055.63,  and  at  the  same  date  the  quantity  of 
granted  lands  remaining  unsold  was  nearly  16.000,000  acres.  The  exact 
quantity  of  lands  of  the  three  companies  sola  to  the  same  date  cannot 
be  stated,  but  it  approximates  3,300,000  acres,  which  have  been  sold  for 
over  $13,000,000. 
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Among  the  as^U  of  the  company  are  large  amouqts  of  the  stoek  and 
bonds  of  the  branch  lines  and  extensions.  On  June  30, 1878,  these  lu- 
vestraents  amouuted  to  $5,220,327.84 ;  on  June  30, 1870,  they  amounted 
to  $7,534,243.01,  and  on  Juno  30, 1880,  to  $15,338,453.04,  which  amounts 
represent  their  actual  coat,  as  it  appears  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
Since  the  date  last  named,  the  company  has  added  largely  to  such  in- 
vestments, so  that  at  this  time  they  amount  to  more  than  $20,000,000  of 
actual  cost,  and  probably  $40,000,000  of  face  value.  The  business  of 
these  branch  lines,  in  which  the  company  holds  so  large  an  interestt  is 
growing  both  in  at&ount  and  profit.  That  of  the  Utah  and  Northern, 
and  Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific — ^both  narrow-gauge  roads  running 
through  mining  country — is  adding  largely  to  the  business  of  the  main 
line.  The  accompanying  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  and  value 
of  these  properties. 

Branch  road$  oonirolled  ly  the  Union  Paoific, 


Name  of  road. 


Om&ba  and  Kepublican  Valley. .. 
Omaha,  Niobrara  aud  Black  liilla 

Saint  JoBepli  and  Weattrn 

HarysTiile  and  Blue  Valley 

Colorado  Central 

Summit  County 

XJteh  and  Kortucrn 

Carl)ondale 

Junction  City  and  Foit  Kearney. 

Solomon 

Salina  and  South weatem 

Denver  and  Boulder  Valley 


Name  of  road. 


Grolden,  Boulder  and  Caribou 

KauMia  Central 

Central    Branch    Union    Pacific 

Leased  Lines    

Julesburg  Branch 

Saint  Joseph  Bridge 

Utah  Central 

Ut^h  Southern  and  extensions 

Utah  Western 

Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  ... 

Wahsatch  and  Jordan  Valley 

Manhattan,  Alma  and  Burliiigame. 


and 


Idles. 


6 
119 


190 
1 

ST 

IM 

31 

58 


This  makes  a  total  of  2,490  miles  of  branch  and  feedinp:  lines,  which 
added  to  the  1,815  miles  of  main  property,  gives  4,305  miles  owne<l  and 
controlled,  although  not  all  operated,  by  the  company. 

The  policy  of  investing  in  these  branch  lines  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
for  insuriug  a  continuance  of  profitable  business  for  the  main  liue^  and 
so  long  as  the  government  has  such  a  large  interest  as  creditor  it  can- 
not but  sanction  and  confirm  such  investments.  If  there  is  any  way  by 
wliicb  these  branch  properties  could  be  merged  in  or  consolidated  with 
the  main  property  it  would  be  desirable,  so  that  in  any  event  or  con- 
tingency the  main  proi)erty  could  not  be  deprived  of  these  valuable 
fee<lers. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  have  been  suraraarized  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Eflmings $20,517,806  82 

Other  income 1,890,634  34 

Total  receipts 22,40e,441  16 

EXPENDITURES. 

Oporaling  expenses  and  taxM $9,3*22,051  38 

Interest  ou  fundeU  debt 3,070,404  75 

Nfw  couHtriiction 145,460  09 

New  e^nipnient 61K>,0T0  42 

Oilier  income  cxpenditnres : 76C>,739  13 

Total  expenditures 14,198,725  77 
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.Suri>lus  available  for  inten^st  due  aud  uupuid,  United  8tot^8  sinking-fniid  act, 

and  oilier  requirements — dividends,  &<5 |8, 209, 715  39 

Interest  on  funded  debt  ilue  and  unpaid  (estimated) |2, 570, 915  19 

Beqaii-emouts  for  tlio  United  States  debt  (estimated)  ...     1, 750, 000  00 
Dividend8j»aid,  nearly  5  i>er  cent 2,489,134  50 

6. 810, 049  69 


m  in 


Net  snqilns  over  all  expenditures  and  rcquircraents 1, 399, 665  70 

The  statements  from  which  the  above  summary  has  been  taken  are  aa 
follows : 

Union  Pacific  JiuUroad  Company  (1,039  miles), 
(Seven  montlis  ending  January  31,  1880.) 

RECEIPTS. 

United  States  passenger,  six  months $108,163  76 

United  States  freigbt,  six  months 254,442  83 

United  States  mail,  seven  months 348,118  75 

$710, 725  34 

Commercial  passenger 1,758,891  60 

Commercial  freight *'5,534,e25  35 

Express 182,110  36 

7, 475, 827  31 

Miscellaneous  earnings 94,008  67 

Total  earnings 8,280,561  32 

Discount  and  interest  received 10,213  00 

Interest  on  bonds  hold 215,940  00 

Dividends  on  stocks  hold 139,216  50 

Gains  on  investments 1,043  36 

Miscellaneous  (lands) 386,698  30 

To t4il  income  receipts 753,011  16 

Total  receipts 9,033,572  48 

KXPENDlTUItES. 

Conducting  transportation $620,587  01 

Maintenance  of  way t 624,054  63 

Motive  power 1,232,376  03 

Maintenance  of  cars 256,649  02 

General  expenses  (taxes  Included) 314,362  45 


I  II 


Total  operating  expenses $3, 048, 029  14 

Discount  and  interest 40,065  92 

Interest  on  funded  debt 1,689,531  00 

lioason  investments 254  73 

Dividends  paid 1,102,350  00 

Sinking-fund  requirements  (company's) 138, 144  00 

Kew  construction 25,533  37 

New  equipment 66,555  26 

Land  exjienses  and  taxes 113,826  43 

Total  income  expenses  and  dividends 3,176,260  71 

Total  expenditures 6,224,289  95 

Surplus  reeeiptfl  over  expenditures,  seven  montlis 2,809,2?i2  63 

•Including  $422,924.00  "company  freight." 
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Kansas  Vacific  ItailKaij  Company  (G72  mtVo*). 
(Seven  months  ending  January  31,  1880.) 

RKCMPTS.  • 

United  States  passengers,  six  months $15, 733  10 

X7nited  States  mail,  seven  months 50, 7lHi  78 

<sm.  520  88 

Commercial  paascngcra 074,936  Gl 

Commercial  freight •S,  189, 4C4  47 

2.804,401  08 

Express 85,R)S  8(> 

Company  freight ^ 111,100  5^1 

Miscellaneous 18,5:J3  01 

215, 503  01 

Total  earaings 3,146,433  97 

Other  income,  incidentals 26,552  83 

Total  i-eceipts 3,172.986  80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Conducting  transpoi*tation $^{03,999  5!^ 

Motive  power 431,843  14 

Maintenance  of  cars 101,836  42 

Maintenance  of  way - 705,644  08 

General  ex]>enses  (including  taxes) 238,248  22 

Total  operating  expenses §1,841,571  38 

Discount  and  interest 27,175  89 

New  construction 2,371  86 

New  equipment 168,114  00 

Incidentals 182,587  28 

Totalincome  expenses 380,249  03 

Total  expenditures 2,221,820  41 

Surpltis  receipts  over  expenditures,  seven  months 951, 166  tW 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  (100  wiUft), 
(Seven  months  ending  January  31,  1880.) 

RECEfPTS. 

United  States  pnasengers,  six  months $231  00 

United  States  mail .5:^2  65 

United  States  freight 1,408  77 

Commercial  passengers 3(»,  145  19 

Commercial  freight 71,979  40 

Express 2,260  68 

Miscellaneous 2,186  74 

Total  caniings 114,804  43 

EXPENDITURES. 

Conducting  transportation « §28,106  32 

Motive  power 25,091  »'» 

Maintouanco  of  cars 3,43:?  21 

Maintenance  of  way 44,614  51 

General  expenses  and  taxas 18,045  31 

Total  operating  expenses 119,950  71 

DeOcit,  seven  months 5, 146  28 

•  Including  government  freight. 


« 
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Cnion  Vanfio  JUdhvai/  ('onqtatni  (l,^l'»  ?»'^'»*). 
(Five  moii^bs  cudiug  Jime  30,  1"^^\>.) 

KRCKIPTS. 

United  States  paKsctifjci-s >^104,  ir>«  00 

Uniteil  State**  frciKht I74,09?<  W 

Unit^l  Statwi mail :;04,H>:J  61 

.<ir>.S3, 140  13 

Commerciftl  passen^ors 2,475,0:^0  TiT 

Commercial  freight ':>,470,Kr>  -il 

Express t>l>2,  K'-i  11 

8, 237, 0^  f'O 

Miscellaneous 154,879  08 

Total  earnings 8,970,007  10 

Discount  and  interest  received 13,744  0(*» 

Interest  on  bonds  held 2^6,020  01 

Dividends  on  stocks  held ri8,r)90  00 

Gains  on  investments :K),(»r)fi  C7 

Miscellaneous,  lands,  drc 711,449  61 

Total  income  receipts 1,111,070  35 

Total  receipts 10,087,077  45 


EXPENDITURES. 

Condncting  transportation $805,345  85 

Maintenance  of  way 1,440,872  08 

Motive  power 1,405,598  62 

Maintenance  of  cars 312,692  68 

General  expenses  and  taxes 347,990  92 

Total  operating  expenses $4,312,500  15 

Disconnt  and  interest 50,154  02 

Interest  on  funde<l  debt 1,380,873  75 

Sinking  fund  re<inii'cmeut  (company's) 73, 700  00 

New  construction 117, 554  Hi» 

New  equipment 660,401  16 

Dividends 1,:W6,784  50 

Land  expenses 139,830  26 

Total  income  expenses 3,809,299  15 

Total expenditnros 8,121,799  30 

Surplus,  five  months l,9a"),278  15 

The  followin;^:  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  company 
on  June  30,  1880.  It  will  be  seen  tlnit  there  is  quite  a  large  suq>lus  to 
the  credit  of  income  account,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  invest- 
ments of  the  company  are  counted  at  cost. 

The  statement  immediately  sucx'eeding  shows  the  condition  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Ilailroad  Company  January  31, 1880 ;  that  is,  prior  to  con- 
solidation. The  consolidation  took  eft'cct  January  20,  1880,  but  the  ac 
counts  of  earnings,  expenses,  &c.,  of  the  new  company  were  not  oi)ene4l 
until  of  date  February  1,  1880,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  simplifi- 
cation of  much  of  the  detail  in  the  auditor's  and  other  oflices. 

•Including  S''';26,517. 45** company's  fn'ij;lit." 
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Cnion  Pacific  Raihvaif  Company. 
(At  cU^e  of  live  muiiths  eadiog  Jimo  30,  Ic^^.) 

UABIUTIKS.   • 

United  States  euUsnly  bonds $33,539,512  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds 25,a=)0,071  34 

Other  bonde^l  debt 62,434,357  62 

Interest  due  and  accrued 1,163,402  86 

Pay  rolls  and  vouchers 1,691,486  34 

Bills  payable 2,894.308  CO 

Accounts  payable 1,732,600  72 

Dividends  payable ^ 699,6:i0  00 

Capital  stock 50,762,300  00 

196,967,729  50 
Balance,  surplus  or  credit  to  income  account,  including  land  sales,  &c.      1, 974, 739  39 

201,942,468  89 

ASSETS. 

Eoad  and  equipment $154,485,642  S9 

Beal  estate  other  than  road 77,949  60 

Fuel,  material,  &o.,  on  hand 1,850,669  & 

Cash 2,047,329  79 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks 1, 320, 685  60 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  investments 15,338,453  94 

Bills  receivable , 78,194  74 

Accounts  receivable 7, 121,617  87 

Due  ftom  the  United  States 5,818,752  21 

Interest  repaid  to  the  United  States 6,802,008  31 

United  States  sinking  fund 538,327  51 

Sinking  fund  with  trusteos 613  12 

195  480,244  80 
Land  contracts,  land— cush,  &c 61462,224  09 

201, 942, 468'89 

Union  Padflo  Railroad  Company, 
(January  31,  1880.) 

UABIUTIE8. 

United  States  bonds $27,236,512  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds 19,238,lt«  89 

Other  bonded  debt 51,753,000  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued 129,956  06 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 166,202  37 

Bills  payable 3,380,741  M 

Accounts  pavablo 385,075  47 

Dividends  payable 10,879  00 

Capitalstock 36,762,300  00 

139, 062, 849  33 

handsales 8,786,399  23 

Surplus,  or  credit  to  income  account 1,454,876  43 

149, 304, 125  04 
ASSETS. 

Road  and  equipment $120,753,718  02 

Ca«h   : 110,015  31 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks 202,  ltt5  53 

Of  her  bonds  and  stocks 7,705,490  73 

Bills  receivable . .'. 40,000  00 

Accounts  receivable 3,494,522  ST 

United  States  transportation  withheld 9, 279, 409  Ofi 

Operating  department 1,591,136  94 

143, 176, 488  76 

Land— cash,  and  land  notes *..      4, 193,821  54 

Land  expenses 1,933,814  74 

149, 304. 1^  04 
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For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879,  and  as  ascertained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 1878,  the  '<net  earn- 
ings^ of  the  Union  Pacinc  Railroad  Company  were  16,131.664.48,  of 
which  sum  11,532,916,12 — being  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  tuereof— is 
payable  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  bond  and  intei'cst  in- 
debtedness. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses 
for  the  year,  which  has  been  verified  by  examination  of  the  books  of 
the  company.  The  amount  claimed  for  mail  sevvice  is  subject  to  such 
correction  as  may  be  found  necessary  upon  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  yet  to  be  had. 

statement  of  Earnings  and  Expenses  of  the  Union  Padfio  Railroad  Company,  1879. 

(As  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  7,  1878.) 

BARNmas. 

United  States:  passenger $150,965  33 

freight 401,947  78 

mail 596,775  00 


Commercial:  passenger 3,056,944  69 

fi^ight 7,424,516  52 

express , 360,840  SK) 

Company  freight 865,949  94 

Car  service 11,188  13 

Bent  of  buildings 44.624  60 

Miscellaneous 314,998  26 


$1, 149, 088  01 


10, 842, 302  11 


1,236,700  93 


Total  earnings 13,228,751  06 

7,    I.Tli  ■     U'l    !■■  Ill 

BXPENSES. 

Conducting  transportation 1,004,507  89 

Motive  power 2,004,334  16 

Maintenance  of  cars 447,012  81 

Maintenance  of  way 1,397,696  78 

Gifneral expenses 595,807  55 

5, 449, 359  19 

Car  service 11,167  39 

Interest  paid  on  bonds— first  mortgage 1,636,530  00 

Premium  on  gold , , .,•,-*-  29  99 

^ —      1.647,727  38 

Total  expenses  under  law  of  May  7,  1878 7,097,086  57 

Net  earnings  SO  ascertaiued « ».....r 6,131,664  48 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  net  earnings  ascertained ,--,..      1, 5:J2, 916  12 

Deduct  United  States  transportation,  as  above,  1879 1, 149, 688  01 

Bern ainder— cash  or  additional  payment  required  under  the  law 383,228  11 

The  disposal  of  the  amount,  $1,532,916.12,  being  25  per  cent  of  the 
net  earnings  so  found,  is  eonsidered  by  this  office  to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

One-half  transportation  service , $574, 844  01 

€9Ash  payment — five  percent  of  net  earnings 306,58:3  22 

For  credit  on  bond  and  interest  account 881,427  23 


One-half  transportation  service 574,844  00 

Oaeh  payment,  being  that  portion  of  the  $850,000  named  in  section  4  of 
the  act,  which  is  required  for  the  year  1879 76, 644  89 

payable  into  the  sinking  fund  ^tablishod  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

States 651,488  89 
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This  view  of  the  question  of  disposal  coincides  with  that  adopted  by 
the  Judiciary  Cominittoeof  the  Senate,  when  the  bill  which  subse<iuently 
became  law  was  reported  back — Senate  lioport  No.  Ill,  Forty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session,  page  5.  The  "  live  per  cent,  of  net  earnings^ 
are  still  payable  under  section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
1, 18G2  (12'Statutes,  4S9),  the  act  of  May  7, 1878,  moi^ly  defining,  in 
section  1,  how  the  net  earnings  were  to  be  ascertained  after  June  30, 
1878.  The  company^s  officers  have  taken  the  view  that,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  ^tates  decided  in  the  "live  per  cent.''  cases  that 
expenditures  for  new  equipment  and  new  construction  were  to  be  con- 
sidered ''opera^ug  expenses,"  such  items  of  expenditure  ai-e  deductible 
from  earnings  under  the  definition  given  in  the  first  section  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund law.  If  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  govern,  then 
the  item  of  interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds  cannot  be  deducted  as  an 
expense,  as  now  considered  a<5Cording  to  the  plain  instructions  of  the  act. 
Additional  new  equipment  and  new  construction  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered either  as  "  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  the  year  in 
oi>erating''  the  road,  or  for  "keeping  the  same  in  a  state  of  repair.'' 
Then  again,  the  items  expended  for  such  equipment  and  construction 
will  probably  in  no  ye^ir  amount  to  anything  approaching  the  sum  paid 
as  interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds ;  so  that  taking  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  "  five  i>er  c^nt."  decisions  in  one  case  and  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  act  of  1878  in  another,  the  sinking-fund  act  basis  of 
net  eaniings  is  much  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  companies  than 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  table  No.  11,  attached  to  this  report,  will  be  found  comparative 
statements  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  company  (consoli4lated), 
and  of  the  previous  companies,  covering  a  peiiod  fiom  January  1,  1878, 
to  June  30, 1880. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILEOAD  COStPANY. 

The  Central  Tacific  Railroful  Company  was  oi>erating  on  June  30, 
1880,  2,487.20  miles  of  railroad,  as  against  2,323.01  on  June  30, 1879. 
Of  this  mileage  the  company  owns  1,204.50,  and  operates,  under  lease, 
1,282.70.  Of  the  1,204.50  miles,  860.6G  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
United  States  with  bonds,  and  1^012.47  with  lands. 

The  report  of  the  railroad  enguieer  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  this 
property,  including  a  portion  of  the  leased  lines,  is  referred  to  for  details 
of  information  ami  inspection. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  company  has  opened  the  new  and  shorter 
route  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  via  Benicia  and  Port  Costa, 
using  a  mammoth  transfer  ferry-steamer  to  cany  trains  across  the  straits 
of  Carquinez. 

This  route  is  o^or  roads  not  subsidized  by  the  United  States.  The 
eastern  overland  marl  is  carried  on  this  route,  and  the  bulk  of  the  over- 
land freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  done  U])on  it,  in  preferenc<3  to  tlie 
much  longer  subsidized  line.  A  question  suggests  itself  in  this  con- 
nection, howev(\,  as  to  whether  three  or  four  hours  quicker  transit 
is  more  to  be  considered  by  the  llailway  Mail  Service  than  the  reten- 
tion of  a  larger  or  smaller  ])roportion  of  the  comjiensation  for  cariT^- 
ing  the  mail.  More  important  even  than  that  is  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  the  new  route  reduces  the  amount  of  through  and  local  business  on 
the  subsidized  line  extending  from  Sacramento  to  JN^iles,  via  Itacy,  on 
the  net  earnings  of  which  the  government  is  entitle<l  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  under  the  requirements  of  the  sinking-fund  law.    And  in  the  same 
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direction,  but  of  viister  proportions,  is  the  still  ^^reater  fact  that  when  the 
junction  of  this  coini)auy's  leaseil  lines  from  (ioshen,  south  and  east,  is 
effected  with  those  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Couii)any,  in 
^ew  Mexico,  of  every  dollar  of  overhmd  business  diverted  and  done  on 
that  route  at  least  lifty  cents  will  be  lost  from  payments  on  the  debt 
of  the  l^acitic  Railroail  ('ompauies  to  the  government. 

wiiile  the  property  of  the  Oentml  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  a 
whole  is  in  ^oot>  condition  and  well  maintained,  there  are  some  things 
mentioned  by  the  engineer  which  seem  to  require  notice,  A  good  many 
small  girder  bridges  have  masonry  in  i^oor  condition,  and  should  be  re- 
built. Temporary  trestle  approaches  to  bridges  in  the  Sierras  should 
l>e  done  away  with.  The  supply  of  steel  rails  for  renewals  on  the  main 
line  ha^s  not  kept  up  with  deterioration  of  the  old  iron,  so  that  there  are 
a  few  badly  worn  places.  The  engineer  considers  it  important,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  switches  in  the  snow  galleries  and  on  all  that 
])ortion  of  the  road,  even  between  Rocklin  and  Truckee,  about  100  miles 
in  length,  should  be  lighted  for  night  trains.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  section  for  girders  for  small  spans  should  lie  increased  as  renewals 
are  made,  and  that  truss  bridges  as  rebuilt  should  be  designed  for 
heavier  loads.  The  floor  system  for  bridges  on  this  road,  is  faulty ;  ties 
are  too  fiir  apart ;  are  liable  to  be  bunched ;  are  short,  and  generally 
without  guard-rails  to  prevent  a  derailed  truck  from  leaving  the  bridge. 

Among  the  moi|B  noteworthy  improvements  on  the  subsidized  portion 
of  the  road  may  be  mentioned  the  new  car  shops  and  other  buildings  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  extensive  yard  facilities  furnished  at  that  point ; 
the  spacious  and  convenient  new  passenger  depot  at  Sacramento,  and 
alNO  the  new  freight  depot  at  the  same  place,  and  the  very  extensive  re- 
newals of  snow-gallery  necessitated  by  the  destructive  avalanches  of  last 
winter. 

On  the  unsubsidized  iK)rtion  of  the  company's  property  and  railroad, 
the  extensive  improvement  in  progress  at  Oakland  wharf  is  worthy  of 
notice.  A  solid  and  safe  embankment,  of  stone  and  gravel  brought 
fix)m  the  Alameda  Caiion,  beyond  Niles,  some  seventy-five  or  more  feet 
wide,  and  over  a  mUo  long,  increasing  in  width  at  the  terminal  point  in 
the  bay  to  280  feet,  with  a  length  of  1,250  feet — ^being  an  area  of  about 
eight  acres — it  will  atibrd  the  company  permanent  and  probably  ample 
room  for  the  largely  increasing  business  at  that  i)oint,  and  result  in  great 
economy,  as  compared  with  the  present  piling  and  wharf  arrangements. 

Of  the  road  (1,204^  miles),  402  miles  had  steel  track  on  June  30, 1880. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  OPERATED  BY  CENTRAL  PACIFIC. 

That  portion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  which  is  leased  and  operated  by 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  extends  from  Huron  to  the  Col- 
orado River  opposite  Yuma,  550.20  miles,  of  which  340  miles  were  steel 
track  on  December  31, 1879. 

There  are  nearly  three  miles  of  tunnels  on  this  road,  in  the  Tehachax>i 
and  San  Fernando  Mountains.  The  water  supply  between  Walters  and 
the  Colorado  Eiver  is  veiy  deficient — water  trains  having  to  be  run  con- 
tinually more  than  100  mUes  through  this  desert,  much  bf  which  is  below 
the  ocean  level. 

The  western  end  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona  is  also  quite  de- 
ficient in  supply  of  good  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  being  probably  as  desert  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
which,  added  to  the  great  heat  of  summer  in  that  region,  makes  railroad 
work  costly  and  difficult. , 
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The  8y«tem  of  short  vaudyke  ditches*  iiud  culverts  adopted  by  the 
company  to  protoot  it«  track  ttt>m  washouti^  caused  by  cloudbursts  in 
the  region  of  country  east  of  Seven  Palms,  in  Southerly  Cahfornia, 
has  proved  very  successful,  but  no  protection  has  yet  been  fouud  against 
the  terrible  sand  storms  to  which  the  desert  is  subject  or  against  the 
drift  of  sand  which  often  blockades  the  track  and  iuterferes  with  railroad 
operations.  Until  an  eastern  connection  is  made,  the  main  traffic  will 
be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  that  dependent  upon  sup[9lies  of  machinery 
and  merchandise  for  the  numerous  and  thriving  mining  communities  of 
Southern  Arizona.  When  an  eastern  connection  is  effecteil,  no  doubt 
much  of  the  business  fi:om  and  to  the  east  which  now  passes  over  the 
Union,  Ceutml,  and  Southern  Pacillc  Koads  will  be  done  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fd,  which  will  have  the  bulk  of  the  mileage,  while 
the  Arizona  Boad  will  have  but  a  small  portion  over  its  200  or  250  miles. 
This  being  so,  the  earnings  of  the  leased  lines  south  of  Goshen,  Cal.,  bb 
well  as  those  of  the  main  line  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacitlc,  may  be 
expected,  with  some  reason,  to  decrease,  unless  new  business,  arising 
from  other  sources  and  fh>m  the  natural  development  of  the  country 
through  which  they  pass,  make  np  the  loss.  Thei*e  can  be  little  ques> 
tion  as  to  thia  result,  the  distance  from  Saint  Louis  to  Tucson,  via  New 
Mexico,  being  but  1«676  miles,  while  by  the  present  roundabout  line  it  is 
3,128  miles ;  and  tne  distance  from  Chicago  to  Tucson  by  the  former 
route  will  be  but  1,882  miles  as  against  3,218  miles  by  the  present  over- 
land lines. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  have  been  as  follows : 

BECEIPT8. 

Earnings $17,802,448  16 

Otherincome 929,l'/6  08 


^bi 


Totfll  receipts 18,731.574  M 


EXPlENDrrURES. 


operating  cxpeuHcsand  taxes |H.  608.962  lh2 

Rental  leased  lines 3,009,867  63 

Intensst  funded  debt  paid 3,47^,740  00 

IHscoimt  and  interest 309,005  96 

New  construction 237,399  87 

New  equipujeut 30,617  92 

Other  income  exptmditnres 1,058,358  12 

Totiil  expcnditnres ir>,r27,0:?2  42 

~-'  -•<••-  — 
SurphiH  available  for  iutorcst  due  and  unpaid.  Uuit<id- States  sinking- 
fund  act  and  other  requirements,  dividends,  &c 2, 004, 541  82 

Interest  on  funded  debt  due  and  unpaid  (estimated) $1, 000, 000 

Requirement  for  the  United  States  debt  (estimated) 1, 000, 000 

Dividends  paid,  three  per  cent 1,628,205 

3,628,205  00 

DeOcit  for  the  year 1,6^2:),  723  IS 

■  '  ■    ■'  ■  ■  ■  *.■•  — 

The  details  are  given  in  the  following  statements: 

Central  Pacifio  Railroad  Company. 
(Year  ending  June  30,  1880.    Miles  operated,  2,:{89.93.) 

KAltNINGS  AND  OTHER  RECKIPT8. 

Passenger,  through,  including  United  States... ^ #1,613, 106  80 

Passenger,  way,  inchiding  United  States 3, 02v;.4(k}  ts2 

Freight,  thronjjrh.inchidlng  United  Slates 2,:m,6:»5  02 

Freight,  way,  including  United  States 8,()6d,276  45 
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Mull,  Utiitcd  States »4KS,610  38 

Express  under  Wella,  Faigo  &  Co.  contract 210,540  98 

Sleopiug-oar  service 179,477  2!& 

Coal  transportation * 2(V^,  164  40 

Rents 04,(381  55 

Miscellaneous  sourws 454,478  60 


«M*afea** 


Grot»8  earnings 17,802,448  16 

Pi-ofitson  investments .* 458,741  61 

Land  roci'ipts , 422,664  01 

Steamer  division 47,720  46 

Total  receipts 18,731,574  24 

EXPEXDirCttES. 

Conducting  transportation 2,102,035  56 

Maiiit«itance  of  way 1,995,770  22 

Motivo  power 2,^20,084  87 

Maintenance  of  cars 673,449  02 

Genei*al  expensi^  and  taxes....* » 1,517,622  45 

Total  operating  expenses * 8,608,902  92 

Rental  leased  lines $3,009,867  03 

Discount  and  interest 309,085  96 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds $1,718,280  00 

Interest  on  other  debt 1,754,460  00 

Losses  operating  river  steamers » 22,511  81 

Expenses  land  department 69,533  29 

New  construction 237,399  87 

New  equipment 30,617  92 

Land  bonds  redeemed 647,365  05 

Surveys * 14,361  15 

Requirements  company's  sinking  funds 304, 596  82 

Dividends,  3  per  cent 1,628.265  00 

Total  income  expenses • $9,746,334  50 

Total  expenditures 18,355,297  42 

The  foUowiDg  statemeut  shows  the  fiDancial  eoudition  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  ou  June  30, 1880 : 

LIA6IUTIES. 

United  States  subsidy  bonds ^27,855,680  00 

Interest  on  subsidy  bonds 20,106,781  81 

Other  bonded  debt 56,830,000  00 

Interest  due  and  accrued 1,484,345  00 

Bills  payable 790,807  19 

Accounts  payable * 4,926,200  76 

Dividends. 2,811  OO 

Capital  stock *59, 275,500  00 


■*^  I 


171,272,125  76 
Trustees  land-grant  mortgage 224,164  59 

Total .'. 171,490,290  35 

T'"  M^^— — ^  'M    M       I  II  — — — ^M^ 

A8BKTB. 

Road  and  fixtures $1:56,558,752  45 

Equipment..* ..-** 8,045,263  10 

Real  estate ^...-.  2,560,396  Ml 

Cash I,8n5,357  31 

Material,  &o 1,932,696  76 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks %.<«••«..(...  ..^.^^ 7,259  29 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  in  vestment's. «...  .....* .««••• 2,326,763  11 

BiUs  reCeivAble 1,877,773  56 

'Capital  stock  issned  during  the  year,  ^"jjOOO, 000,  lias  increaHcd  the  balance  out- 
standLDg  from  $54,275,500  to  this  sum. 
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Sinking-lumlAvilh  tnistoes §4,1^,176  65 

Accounts  receivable T66.7U5  155 

ITnitxMl  States  transportation  account  }  .  ooq  ooq  w.> 

United  Stat^js  sinking-fund  account. .  i •/•  ^y^-sif,^^  ^^ 

Balance, ilcticit ^.  (>,  tir?, 816  b4 


171.4116,290  35 


For  the  .vear  eudiiig  December  31, 1879,  ami  as  ascertaiued  iu  ac- 
cordance Avitli  the  requivement8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7, 
1878,  known  as  the  sinking-fund  law,  the  net  earnings  of  the  Central 
Pacific  liaiboad  Company  were  $3,598,255.68,  of  which  sum  $899,563.92 
(being  25  per  cent,  thereof)  is  paj^able  to  the  United  Stat438  on  account 
of  the  bond  and  interest  and  sinking-fund  accounts.  The  following  is 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  year  named, 
which  have  be^n  verified  by  examination  of  the  books  of  the  company 
in  San  Francisco  and  ^^Tew  York.  The  company  having  operated  many 
miles  of  unsubsidized  road — some  of  it  owned  and  some  leased — and  on 
which  no  separate  accounts  for  certain  expenditures  ha<I  been  or  could 
be  kept  without  great  difficulty,  a  pro  rata  on  various  bases  has  been 
adopted  for  their  distribution ;  otherwise,  the  amounts  are  actual. 

Statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Central  Pacific  llavlroad  Companj/,  1879. 
[  AocertaiDed  iu  accordauoe  with  tho  act  of  Congress  of  May  7, 1878.] 


Earnings. 


Total. 


,'    $10,058,332  3:. 


Sabsidired  line  proportion :  t 

90.06538  pt* r  c€nt    of  through  ;  \  \ 

06.1602  per  cent  of  local $4, 417,  561  87  I    $5, 640, 770  i8 

Unsnbsidizecl  lino  pi-oportion :  * 

0.03462  per  cent,    of    throaj;b ;  I 

33.830S  per  cent,  of  lotal \         487,277  12:      2,883,007  00: 

Amonnt  found  by  auditor  of  comiumv  I  ' 

on  »  pro  rrtfrt  of  mile.iKc '    $3,237,875  33    

Add  15  per  ei-nt .  leased  lines  being  en- 
titled to  for  businesa 4«5,G8l  30  3.723,556  63 


3,371,274  1«! 


Totals 


4,  901,  S;J8  09        8, 524, 767  51  '      3, 723, 556  63  I    $17, 153, 163  10 


Average  miles  operated  during  the 
year 

Average  mil&s    of  subsidized  road  ! 
operated  during  jear 

Pcroentage-subaidizcd  road  to  whole. .  i 

Percentage  of  gross  earnings  nftcr 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  ($101,-  | 
553.02))  dednete*l ' 


804.75 

805. 8G 
00. 06538 


2<?.  7G46 


1300.604 

860.  GG 
66. 1692 


40. 0040 


1018.226 


21. 2414 


231&02 

8G0.66 
37. 114. 68 


IW) 


EXPENSES. 

Itonis  and  anioinits  as  hereafter  distributed: 

Operating  le<l;4er  accounts $10,  *i07, 8C'2  89 

General  le<l;^t'r  accounts: 

General  expenses :^J4,752  79 

Legal  expenses UK),l:^'>  3H 

Kngine»!ring 'iO,bHl)  02 

Taxes 3W,609  •iij 

Interest  (ai  lirst-inoi-tgage  bonds I,(i71,540  00 


Total Pi,797,787  3U 
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Distribution  of  oatpenaeB  ($12,797,787.30). 
Deductions: 

**  General  expenses  " — items  questioned,  or  not  located  on  subsidized 

property $226,337  38 

''  Legal  expenses" — litems  qaestioued,  or  not  located  on  subsidized 

property 38,156  03 

"En;  "  -  -  


peering'' — items  questioned,  or  not  located  on  subsidized 

7 •- 310  00 

lands 32,544  39 


Located : 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis,  leased  and  nnsubsidized 56, 417  63 

Rentals  of  leased  lines,  subsidized $43,629  05 

Rentals  of  leased  lin^,  other 2,646,694  10 

2,690,323  15 

Snow  service,  subsidized  line 49,049  82 

Snow-sheds,  subsidized  line 19,710  82 

Track  repairs,  subsidized  line '.% 821,064  25 

Track  repairs,  nnsubsidized  line 719,710  03 

1, 540, 794  28 

Bridges  and  buildings,  unsubsidized  line 88, 949  88 

Bridges  and  buildings,  subsidized  line 145, 136  60 

234, 086  48 

Taxes,  subsidized  line ..-.      192,672  22 

Taxes,  nnsubsidized  line 8^^,142  18 

275, 814  40 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds,  subsidized  lino 1, 671 ,  540  00 

Not  located  (distributed  on  proportion  of  gross  earnings,  sec  state- 
ment, ante): 
Through,  $1,715,147.64  (28.7646   per  cent.);    local,    $2,980,993.69 
(49.^^   per   cent.);    leased   lines,    $1,266,561.59   (21.2414   per 
cent.) 5,962,702  92 

Total 12,797,787  30 

On  mileage  basis : 
Subdistribution  of  "  not  located,"  as  above : 

Subsidized:   Through,  $1,544,754.24   (90.06538  per  cent.);    local, 

$1,972,499.67  (66.1692  per  cent.)  ;  tot^il 3,517,253  91 

Unsubsidized:   Through,    $170,393.40   (9.93462   per  cent.);    local, 

$1,008,494.02  (33.8308  per  cent.);  total 1,178,887  42 

Leased 1,260,561  59 

Expenses  not  located,  total 5,962,702  92 

Statetnent  ahoxcing  "  net  earnings  "  of  subsidized  railroad  from  data  adduced, 

EARNINGS. 

Through..-. $4,417,561  87 

Local 5,640,770  48 

Total $10,058,332  35 

EXPENSES. 

Located : 

Rental  of  5  miles  of  Union  Pacific $43,629  05 

Snow  service 49,04'J  82 

Snow-sheds 19,71.)  62 

Track  repaira 821,0^^4  25 

Repairs,  bridges  and  buildings 145,13(5  00 

Taxes 192,672  22 

Interest  on  tir^ -mortgage  bonds 1,671,  .540  00 

Not  located : 

As  per  "  subdistribution,"  see  previous  statement 3, 517, 253  91 

Total 6,460,076  67 

Net  earnings,  "act  of  May  7,  187d" '. .'^,59^1,^55  68 

46  Ab 
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"Twenty-five  per  ceut.  of  uet  earnings" §809,563  93 

Less;  mail  service,  jis  per  company's  books $417,347  23 

Other  service,  as  i>er  company's  books 253, 140  37 

Totalservice $70,487  60 

* 
Difference,  being  amount  payable  i u  money 220, 076  32 

The  disposal  of  the  amount  of  the  ''  tweDty-flvci)er  cent,  of  net  earn- 
ings,'' $899,503.92,  is  as  follows : 

One-half  transportation  service  on  subsidized  lino $^20, 378  36 

Five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings 179,912  78 

•  ■ 
Total  for  credit  of  bond  and  interest  account 406, 291  14 

Onc-lialf  transportation  service  on  subsidized  lines 226,378  36 

Additional  payment  required  to  make  the  whole  of  these  items  amount 
to  "25  percent,  of  net  earnings'* „ 266,894  42 

Total  for  sinking  fund  account 493,272  78 

During  the  year  the  company  rendered  service  to  the  government  on 
unsubsimzed  roads  to  the  amount  of  $217,730.88,  which,  deductetl  from 
the  amount  of  the  two  items  "  five  per  cent.,''  $179,912.78,  and  '^  addi- 
tional payment  required,"  &c.,  $266,894.42,  which  is  $446,807^20,  leaves 
$229,076.32  payable  by  the  company  in  money.  This  amount  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury,  $100,000  on  August  23,  and  $129,076.32  later 
on,  the  payment  being  made  by  the  company  under  protest,  and  reserving 
all  the  rights  of  the  company,  either  in  law  or  in  equity.  In  the  letters 
to  this  office  from  the  Vice-president  of  the  company,  giving  notice  of 
the  payments,  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  investments  for  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  slow  process  of  settling  the  accounts  for  transportation, 
and  passing  the  amounts  found  due  therefor  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany, are  forcibly  and  with  good  reason  called  in  question.  The  remedy 
is  simple,  but  it  lies  with  the  law-making  power.  Un  June  30  and  Octo- 
ber 31, 1880,  the  market  price  of  the  various  securities  referred  to  was 
as  follows : 


I 


Character  of  bond.  Jane30,  Octob« 


TTnited  States  fundetl  loan  of  1881,  5per  cent,  ro^sttved 103i 


1880. 


United  States  funded  lonn  of  1907,  4  i»er  cent.,  repstered j  lOKJ 

United  States  currency  sixes  (averag»  maturity),  1897,  6  per  cent.,  registered *•  123 

Union  Pacific  first  mortj;;ago,  6  per  ceut I  115; 

Central  Pacific  first  mortgage,  6  per  ceut !  114 


31. 18)J0. 


102 

lOOi 

130 

Hi 

\U 


Although  the  currency  sixes  were  quoted  as  above  stated,  yet,  between 
those  dates,  when  the  investment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  ])resumed  tliat  none  could  be  obtained  lower  than  the 
price  paid,  namely,  129  J,  and  if  this  be  so,  any  future  investment  in  them 
will  cost  still  more,  say  135  or  140,  as  the  whim  or  option  of  holders  may 
choose  to  demand. 

While  the  lands  granted  to  this  company  are  not  as  valuable  as  is 
generally  supposed,  large  quantities  being  of  a  character  utterly  useless 
for  either  agricultural  or  grazing  puri)Oses,  some  750,000  acres  have 
sold  at  an  average  price  of,  say,  86  per  acre,  Imt  these  are  i>erhai>s  the 
very  best  lands  in  the  entire  «jrant.  The  number  of  acixis  remaining 
unsold  is  nearly  11,000,000,  worth  at  a  fair  estimate  not  over  §1.25  i>er 
^cre  as  an  average,  millions  of  acres  having  no  value  whatever.    Table 
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No.  10  gives  detailed  information  in  regaixl  to  the  land-grants  of  this 
company. 

Table  No.  11  gives  comparative  statements  of  the  earnings  and  ex- 
penses of  the  railroad  operated  by  this  company  for  various  periods  as 
therein  designated. 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFIC    RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of  this  proi>erty.  Some  time  in  December, 
1879,  a  controlling  interest  in  this  road  was  purchased  by  the  owners  of 
the  ]^nsas  Paciiic«  in  order  to  avoid  the  complications  and  waste  of 
capital  likely  to  result  from  the  building  of  parallel  lines  in  Central 
Kansas  and  westward,  where  the  branch  lines  and  extensions  of  both 
companies  were  being  pushed.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Union 
and  Kansas  Pacific  Companies,  the  interest  in  this  property  is  owned 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  president  of  which  com- 
Xmny  is  also  president  of  the  Central  Branch. 

The  road  and  the  leased  lines  controlled  by  it  (363.34  miles  on  June 
30, 1880)  are  operated  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  with 
whose  road  it  connects  at  Atchison. 

The  subsidized  property  was  inspected  in  September,  1880,  and  the 
report  of  the  engineer  gives  details  of  condition.  Generally  the  road, 
track,  and  buildings  have  been  kept  np  and  improved,  while  large  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  equipment.. 

The  business  of  the  road  for  the  past  year  has  largely  increased  over 
that  of  previous  yeai-s,  and  if  crops  are  good  during  the  coming  year, 
still  better  results  may  be  expected.  The  country  through  which  the 
road  runs  is  filling  up  with  an  intelligent  farming  population,  so  that  its 
future  prosperity  is  placed  beyond  question. 

The  tables  attached  to  this  report  furnish  information  in  detail  in  re- 
gard to  lands,  comparative  earnings,  and  other  matters. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  road  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  have  been  as  follows : 

Central  Branch  Union  Padjic  Railroad  Company^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880  (miles 

operated/'M). 

KECEIPTS. 

Commercial  ifcasai^nger $208,866  20 

Commercial  freight 7ij4,757  Tf; 

United  Stat^  mail 16,5b7  01 

Express 9,330  00 

§1)89,521  02 

MiiioellaueoBH 28, 3G3  37 

Total  earnings 1,017,884  39 

Land  receipts  (6  months,  l<^d0) 102,530  70 

Total  receipts 1,120,415  09 

EXPENDrrURES. 

Conducting  transportation {»148, 305  52 

Maioteuance  of  way 347,919  57 

Idotive  power 15r.,:»lo  (  S 

Maintenance  of  cars. :i5,57J  CI 

General  expeusea,  including  taxes 5G,07G  44 

Total  operating  expenses * |744,384  22 
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INCOME  EXPENSES. 

Rental  leased  roads $196,^^  15 

Interest,  first-mortgage  bonds 96,000  00 

Interest  on  other  funded  debt 22,050  00 

New  construction  and  equipment 189,703  64 

Exxienses  land  department 10,193  75 

Total  income  expenses $514,871  54 

Total  expenditures 1,S59,255  76 

Deficit 138,840  67 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  company,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  as  follows : 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company y  June  30,  1880. 

LIABIUTIES. 

United  states  subsidy  bonds $1,600,000  00 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds 1,261,  808  26 

Other  bonded  debt 2,225,218  14 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 5,221  87 

Pay-rolls  and  voucbers 5,911  36 

Bills  payable  for  equipment $139,871.95?  ^ 

Billspayable  for  laud  department.  104,570.19  ] -^4,44^  14 

Accounts  payable 313,365  59 

Capital  stock 1,000,000  00 

6,655,967  36 

ASSETS. 

Road  and  fixtures $3,962,974  75 

Cash - 11,587  50 

Company's  bonds  and  stocks 15, 400  00 

Other  bonds  and  stocks  and  investments 120,245  89 

Bills  receivable  (land  contracts) • 430,978  47 

Accounts  receivable 42,281  97 

Due  ftom  United  States 18,573  65 

Interest  repaid  to  United  states -1 54,548  60 

"^  4,656,500  83 

Deficit,  or  debit  to  income 1,999,376  53 

6,655,967  36 


THE  SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  owns  107.42  miles  of  railroad,  and  operated  under  lease 
the  branch  lines  extending  from  Fremont,  Nebr.,  westward,  known  a.s 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Eailroad  and  Extensions^ 
109.99  miles,  on  June  30, 1880. 

The  ins[)ectioii  of  this  property  was  made  in  August,  1880,  but  did  not 
include  the  road  west  of  California  Junction. 

With  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  operation  of  this  railroad, 
the  precarious  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  Blair,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Union  I*aeific  to  give  equal  facilities  and  rates  for  business,  great 
improvement,  l>oth  in  the  property  itself  and  in  the  business,  is  not^ 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  propeity  in  ontinarily  gooa  repair,  the 
company  has  expended  large  sums  in  rebuilding  bridges,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  first-class  order. 

The  earnings  on  the  subsidized  i)ortion  of  this  road  for  the  current 
year,  1880,  are  nuich  larger  than  ever  before,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  No.  11. 
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The  receipts  and  expeuditurc^  of  the  compimy  for  the  year  endiug 
Juue  30,  1880,  from  business  on  lines  owned  and  loa^sed,  Imye  Ix^en  as 
follows : 

Swnx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  year  ending  June  30    18S0.    (Mile^  ope- 

raiedy  217.41.) 

RKCEIPTS. 

United  States  passeDger $-1,277  :^.0 

United  States  freight 2,07G  71 

United  States  mail 15,458  HI 

S|!21,812  82 

Commercial  passenger ....?". 125,915  87 

Commercial  freight 390,4:57  (KJ 

Express 4,581  M 

520, 934  21 

Miscellaneoas 6,901  01 

Total  earnings 549,648  01 

Interest  (on  investments) 279  61 

Gains  on  investments 3,714  67  • 

Receipts  on  account  of  business  furnished  other  lines  from  leased 

lines  of  company 14,772  61 

Receipts  land  department "         181  05 

Income  receipts 18,947  94 

Total  receipts 568,595  98 

EXPENDITURES. 

Conducting  transportation 71,834  87 

Maintenance  of  way 127,876  89 

Motive  power [.    87*084  13 

Maintenance  of  cars ,[.[..[....    18^749  8l 

General  expenses  anH  taxes '.'.','.    40,' 377  Xi 

Maintenance  of  ferry. 46,361  53 

«    X  Total  operating  expenses 392,284  56 

JBental  of  leased  lines 28,947  47 

Discount  and  interest !...*!..!!...  439  90 

Interest  on  bonds '..."."....."*.*!!*!    97,680  00 

Dividends 11,830  00 

Expenses  of  land  department 25 

Total  income  expenses 138,897  62 

Total  expenditures 531,182  18 

Surplus 37, 413  80 

The  financial  cotidition  of  the  company  on  June  30,  1880,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

UABILITIKS. 

Unite<l  States  subsidy  l>ond8 $1,028,320  00 

bitereston  United  States  bonds 1,171,199  8J> 

First-mortgage  bonds $1,628,000  00 

Interest  on  bonds , 51,165  00 

Pay-roUs  and  vouchers '     ""  '  74,140  22 

Bills  payable •.' *!"!..*!r.'I ."'.".".'  .*i.'.!.'"!!  19,130  00 

Accounts  payable $53,073  99 

Company's  accounts,  traffic 101,470  06 

Company's  accounts,  leases .     30, 177  78 

„    .^  ,  ia'>,:m  p3 

Capitalstock 2,068,400  00 

0, 825, 076  94 
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ASSKTS. 

Koadaiid  iixtaivs $5,UV.,55l  23 

Fuel,  mattrial,  &c 51,012  W 

Casli 44,638  5« 

Company's  bonds 5,000  00 

Miscellaneous  investmeuta 14,130  (10 

Accounts  receivable $0?,  645  02 

Accounts— traffic 1)6,457  40 

154, 103  02 

Duo  from  tli6  United  States 120,021  98 

♦  5,744,456  84 

Deficit  or  debit  to  income l', 081*220  10 


6, 825,  ©76  94 


TnE  DEFICITS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  KAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

4 

From  the  statements  given,  showing  tlie  financial  condition  of  tiie 
subsidized  companies,  it  appears  that  the  following  deficits  in  "income 
or  profit  and  loss  accounts,"  existed  on  Juno  30,  I08O : 

Central  Pacific $6,428,816  84 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 1,999,376  53 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 1,081,220  10 

From  the  statement  given  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rnilway  Corai>any 
there  was  710  deficit^  but  a  surplus  on  June  30,  1880,  amounting  to 
$1,974,739.39;  so*  that  the  company,  at  that  time,  was  virtually  in  con- 
dition to  pay  its  entire  debt  to  the  6k)vemment  as  well,  as  an  additional 
four  per  cent,  dividend  on  its  capital  stock. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  statements  of  the  *'  liabilities  ^  of  the 
companies  contain  an  item  "Interest  on  United  States  bonds,"  as  well 
as  the  principal  of  the  "  United  States  subsidy  bonds."  This  item  of 
interest,  stated  as  a  "liability",  is  not  due  until  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds — ^ranging  from  1895  to  i899,  and  the  surplus  and  deficits  named 
are  based  upon  the  statement  of  this  interest  as  owing  by  the  tMNnpa- 
nies ;  tlie  amounts  for  each  company  to  June  30, 1880,  are  as  follows : 

Union  Pacific $25,050,071  34 

Central  Pacific w 20,106,781  81 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 1,261,808  26 

Sioux  City  and  Pavitic 1,171, 11*1)  89 

Total ^ 47,58H,>«1  30 

111  addition  to  this  lari^e  ainonnt  of  interest  already  paid  by  the  lTnite<l 
Stitcs,  less  the  amount  retained  and  ai)plied  to  its  inpayment,  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay,  aiul  the  several  coni])anies  are  responsible  for,  tbe 
annual  intei-est  lor  the  remaining  term  of  the  loan,  Siiy  seventeen  years, 
at  $;},S77,4 1(».72  por  year,  amounting  to  nearly  $66,000,000. 

THE  M-nv  ovl:nLA^'D  kotte  via  new  ^iexico  and  its  probablr 

EFFECT. 

The  Atoliison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^Kailroad  Company  ail vertise  Ih© 
opening  of  this  new  overland  route  to  the  Pacific  as  likely  to  occur  ou 
or  about  January  1, 1881. 
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The  Eio  Mimbreis  ha«  bc^eu  reached  by  tho  Southern  Pacific  graders 
and  tho  road  will  soon  bo  open  for  operation  to  that  i)oint — 1,198  miles 
fmni  8an  Francisco.  The  Atchison,  Toi)eka  and  Santa  ¥6  track  has 
been  laid  to  a  point  125  miles  south  of  Albuquerque  on  the  Eio  Grande. 
The  gap  on  November  1, 1880,  is  probably  not  more  than  100  miles, 
which  will  be  laid  by  tho  two  companies  and  brought  into  operation  by 
the  time  advertised.  The  opening  of  this  mew  route  is  pregnant  witi 
important  questions,  all  of  which  cannot  now  be  discussed. 

If  distance,  cost  of  operation,  and  profits  controlled  rates  in  the  strife 
for  business,  the  old  route  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  legiti- 
ma-te  competition. 

The  distances  by  the  old  and  new  routes  are  about  as  follows :  . 


Termini. 


Chto&eo  to  Sao  Fnuicisco 

Saint  Louis  to  San  Frftnci»co  . 
iCifeiBaa  City  to  Sftn  Francisco 


• 

• 

I 

O 

^ 

Miki. 

MiUi. 

2.400 

2,841 

2,820 

2,635 

2,U8 

2,352 

-Si 

•  ^ 

u 

I 


MUm. 
432 
306 
234 


Distance  in  tiiese  cases  necessarily  adds  to  cost  and  reduces  profits^ 
but  aside  from  that,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  main  line  of  the  oM 
route  are  much  lower  in  proportion  to  earnings,  and  probably  lower  in 
actual  cost  per  passenger  smd  per  ton  per  mile,  than  they  can  ever  be  on 
the  line  fipOm  Pueblo  to  Gk)shen*-4ieariy  1,600  miles  of  country,  with  little 
local  business,  and  a  scarcity  of  both  water  and  fuel— true,  without  ob- 
struction i&om  snow,  but  often  obstructed  in  other  ways. 

The  following  tables  show  the  volume,  amount,  and  course  of  the 
"  through  "  business  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Bailroads  for  eight 
years,  from  1872  to  1879,  inclusive : 

Through  bimness  of  the  Union  Paxific  Mailroad. 


Calendar  years. 


Tlirou^  paaaengers. 


i' 

1 

■£ 

l^ 

!1 

hi 

z 

J^% 

s 

8  o 

3 

3 

/3 

;^ 

Through  freight 


e 


1672 '  59,«36  61,  54«,352$l',572.72l  lli  80,803 

1873 i  75,060  77,178,471  3,134,445  92  94,00i: 

1S74 1  78,379  80,887.128  3, 284, 017  31)1  135, 121^ 

1«75 !103, 362  IOC.  609,  584;  3,310,970  8l'  157.511' 

1876 1  99, 422 102,  aVj,  041   3,  539, 224  40l  171,  586 

1877 79, ;{23    82.911, 19S,  2,631,819  19  150,44ll 

1878 '  ««,  472   89, 123, 946   2, 229, 3:^1  59  160, 728 

1879 164,440   66,695,400,  2, 109,  325  3H  180,215 


83,  693, 025 
97, 291, 347 
139, 850, 2771 
103,  023, 723; 
177, 591, 469 
155,706,635, 
166,353,538 
186, 522, 525 


$1, 941, 678 
2. 208, 513 
2,  111,  739 
2. 842, 914 
2,948,018 
2,5.1^416 
2. 724. 8<W 
2, 021, 6r72 


17  $4, 514. 399  28 
57  5. 342, 959  4t 

18  5,395,766  67 
95  6,153,885  76 
38i  6,487,242  76 

55  5,162,235  74 
42  4,953,908  01 

56  4. 781«  197  M 


Klffht  years  ....  626, 994  647. 669. 120  22, 811, 8.57  79  1, 130, 466 1, 170, 032, 539 19. 929, 817  78,42, 741, 675  57 


Average  yearly .  i  78,  37k   »0,  958, 640   2, 851, 482  22     14 1, 308     140,  2:i4,  067   2, 491, 227  22  5, 342, 709  45 
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Throtigk  btisine49  of  Hie  CaUral  Pacific  Kailraad, 


Tb  rough  pasMiigei's. 


t 


Calendar  yearn. 


s 
5 
5Z5 


1872 55,685 

1873 ,  67,586 

1874 1  80,291 

1875 105,341 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Eigbt  years 

Arerage  yearly. 


98,420 
78,682 
63.494 
62,0. 


i56j 


49,279, 
59,678, 
70,896, 
93,016, 
88,004. 
68. 876, 
56,065, 
54,795, 


85511, 

438  2, 

953,  2, 

103  2, 

860  2, 

206;  2, 

202  1, 

448!  1, 


775,656 
182, 474 
387,986 
911, 957 
761, 719 
185,169 
778,667 
750,281 


16 

61! 
53i 
43; 
06 
44 
09 
10 


98,656 
110, 18^ 
152, 443 
173, 794 
188, 774 
173,239 
180, 071  < 
219, 684, 


85,601, 
95.660, 
132,415, 
163.460, 
166,687. 
152, 970. 
159, 002, 
193, 980, 


48312. 
334=  2. 

564| 
102 
4421 
037 
683, 
972 

T 


3, 
3, 
8. 
3, 

2, 


228.501 
472,898 
435,710 
158,805 
423,872 
113,985 
181. 631 
659,879 


5014. 
71  4, 
81  4, 
96  6, 
04!  6, 
55  5, 
65  4, 
37  4, 


004.247  06 
655,373  33 
823.697  44 
070,763  39 
185,591  10 
299,104  99 
960,298  74 
410. 160  47 


Oil,  555,540, 113, 065 17, 733, 911  42 1, 296, 849 1, 139, 778, 627  22, 675, 325  69  40. 409, 237  U 


76,444^  67. 


514,133  2,216,738  92;  162,006  142,472,328  2,834,415  71  5^051,154  63 


From  these  statements  it  is  seen  that  the  average  annual  amount  of 
earnings  from  ^^  through"  business  over  the  two  roads  haa  been 
$10,393,864.08.  In  this  lies  the  most  important  question  for  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  at  the  present  time.  Under  the  sinking-fund  law, 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  of  probably  $6,000,000,  of  this  business  is  required 
to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  companies,  equal,  say,  to  $1,500,000 
per  annum.  Should  one-half  only  of  tlus  business  be  divertea  to  tbe 
new  route,  it  would  so  reduce  the  net  earnings  of  both  companies,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Central  Pacific  subsidized  line,  which  has  not  a 
very  large  local  business,  that  the  government  share  would  be  reduced 
moi*e  than  the  one-half  of  the  $1,500,000  referred  to.  The  matter  is  one  of 
such  importance  as  to  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  ctf 
the  government,  as  bound  up  in  it  is  the  question  of  security  and  ulti- 
mate payment,  or  the  loss  of  the  entire  debt  of  these  companies^  which  at 
maturity  will  probably  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars ($100,000,000),  even  after  all  the  compensation  for  transportation 
service  has  been  applied  thereon. 

Another  important  question  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  opening 
of  the  new  route  is  that  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  systems  of  railroad,  including  the  Southern  Pacific.  Without 
entering  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  question  of  consolidation, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  charter  act  authorizes  such  a  consolidation  to 
be  made,  if  the  companies  themselves  choose  to  do  so ;  that  the  consol- 
idation would  seem  to  be  much  more  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
the  property,  and  securing  the  government  debt,  of  the  Central  Pacific 
subsidized  line,  than  it  does  for  that  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  and  that  its 
general  eftect  upon  both  transcontinental  and  local  business  would  be 
in  the  direction  of  lower  rates,  by  reason  of  reduced  expenses.  Yet, 
should  the  consolidation  take  place,  there  would  still  remain  the  ques- 
tion of  diversion  of  bu8ine>8s,to  the  new  route,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
interest  of  the  government— 7avS  the  consolidated  company  might  divert 
business  from  tlie  subsidized  line  just  as  much  as  though  no  consolida- 
tion was  entered  into — as  a  subject  for  the  law-making  i)ower  to  deal 
with. 
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HAILBOAI)   CORPORATIONS    CHARTERED    BY  THE  UNITED    t^TATBS  TO 
WHICH  NO  BONDS,  BUT  LANDS  ONLY,  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED. 

These  companies,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  are  all  of  them  now  vigorously  pushing  on  the  con- 
struction of  their  lines.  Only  one  of  the  properties  has  been  examined 
during  the  year — tiie  Northern  Pacific — which  company  has  continued 
to  make  full  and  &ee  reports  of  all  their  operations  and  affairs  to  this 
office.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  rendered  its  annual  report,  as  called  for 
by  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  an  November  5, 1880,  more  than  four 
months  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  The  AUaiitic  and  Pacific 
Company  has  not  rendered  any  reports  to  this  office,  but  its  successor 
in  Missouri,  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  has 
rendered  partial  reports. 

THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  a  grant  of  land  fh)m  the  United  States  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  in  the  State  of  California;  but, 
not  having  constructed  any  railroad  therein,  no  lands  have  been  earned 
or  aoquirea.    No  patents  for  lands  have  been  issued  to  this  company. 

Section  13  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  577),  requires  the  president  of  the  company  to  make  an 
annual  report  by  the  firot  day  of  July,  under  oath,  exhibiting  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  money  received  and 
exi>ended,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  road  constructed  each  year ;  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  stockholders,  directors,  and  officers  of  the 
company,  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  and  actually  paid  in,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lines  of  road  surveyed  and  fixed  upon  for  construction.. the 
amount  received  from  passengers  and  for  freight,  a  statement  or  the 
ezx>^n6es  of  said  road  and  its  fixtures,  and  a  true  statement  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  said  company,  and  the  various  kinds  thereof. 

In  accordance  with  these  requirements,  the  president  of  the  company 
has  made  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880  (the 
reports  for  1878  and  1879  being  given  in  Appendix  V  of  this  report) : 

Miles  of  road  in  operation : 

ShreTeport  DivisioiL  from  Shreveport  to  Marshall 39.96 

Sonthem  Division,  m>m  MarshaU  to  Fort  Worth 179.93 

Jefferson  Division,  from  Marshall  to  Texarkana  Jnnction 69.05 

Trans-Continental  Diviaioo,  from  Texarkana,  via  Texarkana  JunctioD|  to 

Shernum 155.12 

Rio  Qrftnde  Division,  from  Fort  Worth  westwardly 40.00 

Total  miles  in  operation 483.86 

The  company  has  nnder  contract  abont  575  miles  of  road,  as  follows : 

MDea. 

From  point  reached  on  Rio  Grande  Division  to  ElPaso 5S0 

From  Sherman  via  Whitesboro' to  Denton 55 

Total 575 

All  of  the  483.80  miles  of  road  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  19 
miles  within  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  40  miles  recently  turned  over 
by  contractors,  has  been  inspected  by  commissioners  appointed  by  tiie 
government  and  duly  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Tiici^  i«  filed  with  this  report  a,  co|>y  of  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
ho«nrd  of  directors  of  the  Texas  and  PanliC/  Kail  way  Oompaiiy  to  the 
stockholdei's,  covering  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  company  for  its 
Hscal  year  ending  May  .51,  1880. 

licceipts  from  all  sonrce^  «ii<?  hoif  i^ppUefi  for  ihc  jfcar  mdinrf  Jimc  30,  1880. 

On  hand  Juno  30,  1879,  balance  from  la«t  annual  report . . , f203, 900  68 

By  receipts  from — 

PaMengcrs $466,736  78 

Freight 2^75,993  44 

Express 22,456  45 

Mail 41,622  36 

Telegraph 11,090  24 

Miscellaneous 5, 367  50 

f2,623,2<56  77 

To  payments  for — 

Conducting  transportation 422, 381  80 

MotiTepower 316,348  81 

Maintenance  of  cars 104,700  46 

Maintenance  of  way 487,917  06 

General  eicpcnse 211,551  31 

1,542,899  44 

By  net  earnings  from  operating  roail 1,080,367  3d 

By  receipts  from  other  sources : 

From  Texa5  land  sales $144,330  28 

Less  income  bonds  and  scrip  received 
in  payment  for  lands  sold 140, 167  88 

$4, 162  40 

From  town-lot  sales 2,761  14 

From  interest  on  securities 26,843  76 

From  construction  bonds 993, 000  00 

From  capital  stock 751,000  00 

From  adjustment  of  accounts  (!) 542,283  09 

From  sundry  securities 65,985  00 

2,386,085  39 

Total 3,670,363  40 

Against  which  there  is  charged — 

For  interest  on  bonds $662,520  00 

For  construction  and  equipmcn t 1, 41l8, 604  35 

For  sinlcing  fund,  first  mortgage  bonds 71, 040  00 

For  land  department 29,668  06 

For  property  account 200,830  00 

For  reduction  of  liabilities 890,724  02 

For  sundry  accounts 22, 159  48 


^1*1 


3, 375, 545  91 
Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1880 : 

Cash $50,008  65 

Material 166,925  42 

Due  from  agents 70,9^3  42 

294,817  49 

—    3, 670, 363  40 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

JUNE  30,  ISiSO. 

Capital  stock  authorize*! $r.O, <KH),  000  00 

Capital  sU>ck  issm-d h,  (vvj,  5(R)  OO 

Capital  stock  full  paid Sr,  653, 500  05 
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M  viuLiT  n:s 

First  indrt  gap*- 0  p«H  It'll  t.  ;l;oI«1  j!(>iir?hiniitm  lunttls,  ]-!:ixt<rii  Division. 

$8,000  per  milt^,  piiyablc  March  1,  11Hj:» .>:],  4r^l,  000  00 

ConsoIidatt?€l  mortjjaj^c  Gpor  cent,  "iolil  couKtiurtion  bonds,  EasteniDi- 

vision,  §17,000  per  mile,  payable  June  1,  11)0:> 7,019,000  00 

ItK^otuc  and  laud  j^ant  7  ]ier  rent.  ruriXMu-v  bonds,  limited  to  an  issue 

of  $8,908,000,  dat<Ml ,  payable  .lime  1,  IIH):. 8,270,000  00 

First  mortgage  construction  li  jier  cent,  gold  bonds,  Rio  (irandeDivifj- 

ion,  $25,(J00  per  mile,  payable *  751,000  00 

Land  grant  bonds,  old  issue 138, 000  00 

Coupons  old  land  grant  bonds 42,665  00 

Fractional  bond  scrip,  conveitiblo  into  bonds  on  pi-esent^ioii ii«,824  10 

Land  department  fractional  scrip 928  58 

Intereatsiirip 1,960  00 

Unpaid  coupons,  first  and  eonsolidutod  mortgage  bontla 3, 570  00 

Bills  payaWe 60,000  00 

School  fund  loan  State  of  Texas 181,677  64 

Sinking  fund  first  mortgage  bonds,  payable  October  1,  1880 69,620  00 

Cnirent  balances .' •  166,943  79 


•j^ 


Total  liabiUties  payable  in  cash 20,821,189  11 

V        '    1-Xg  i 

Scrip  issued  for  interest  on  income  aud  land  gi'ant  bonds,  and  redeem- 
able only  in  capital  stock  or  lands * ^....k...      2,119,150  00 


ASSETS. 


Propei-ty  account 406,908  50 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 8H,  219  34 

Caab  in  treasury 56,908  65 

Material  tm  hand 166,925  42 

Lnnd  department 113,563  74 

Total 832,605  65 

Add  484  miles  of  constructed  and  equipi>ed  road  and  telegraph  line, 
the  value  of  which  does  not  fully  appear  on  our  books  because  of  unad- 
justed balances,  but  the  construction  accounts  show  an  expenditure  of 
$28,92<VS40.00.  Also,  4,755,862  acres  of  land  in  Texas  and  about  4,000 
acres  in  California,  a  portion  only  of  which  has  been  valueil. 

The  prenident  of  the  company  also  reports  equipment  on  hand  as  54 
locomotives  and  1,000  cars ;  he  also  gives  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  stockholders,  office's,  and  directors  of  the  company. 

THE  NORTHEHN  PACIFIC  RAILUOAB  COMPANY. 

The  entire  property  of  this  company  has  been  inspected  by  the  engi- 
neer of  this  office  during  the  year,  who  gives  a  very  fall  report,  covering 
the  lands  as  well  a.s  tiie  railroad  and  appurtenances. 

On  June  30, 1880,  ^Jie  company  was  operating  781  miles  of  railroad, 
but  had  abont  100  mile«  of  a<Ulitional  road  ready  for  acceptance  by  the 
President  of  the  tlnitcd  States. 

On  the  Eastern  Di\T[siOn  the  company  has  constructed  175  miles  of 
railroad  during  the  calendar  year  and  nearly  125  miles  on  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  Di\ision,  and  haA  jjrobably  200  miles  more  under  contract. 

The  President  accepted  WO  miles  of  the  road  west  of  Bismarck,  or 
rather  west  of  the  Missomi  lliverat  that  point,  on  August  16, 1880,  and 
commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  a  section 
of  50  miles  farther  west  on  the  «ame  line.  Tlie  report  of  the  eommis- 
s  oners  who  examined  the  100  miles  w^hich  have  been  accepted  speaks 
favorably  of  the  character  of  the  road  and  of  the  country  through  which 
it  passes.    Some  bridges,  which  are  considered  not  quite  up  to  the  factor 
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of  safety  in  the  best  practice,  will  be  streDgtheued  when  renewal  is 
required.  The  track  has  been  laid  with  American  iron,  made  from 
American  ore,  in  confonhity  with  law. 

The  railroad  of  the  company  has  been  divideil  as  follows  for  operation 
and  other  purposes : 

MUea. 

Wisoonam  Divisiou  (projected)  froDi  ThomsoD  east  to  Montreal  River. ..........  1^ 

Minnesota  Division  (in  operation)  Duliith  to  Fargo 254 

Saint  Panl  Division  (in  operation)  Saint  Paul  to  Brainerd i:^ 

Dakota  Division  (in  operation)  Fargo  to  Bismarck 194 

Miasoori  Division  (constructed  and  partially  operated)  Bismarck  to  Green  River.  104 

Missoori  Division  (under  construction)  Green  Kiver  to  Glendive  Creek •  113 

YeUowstone  Divisiou  (partially  locat4*d)  Glendive  Creek  to  Shield's  River 340 

Rooky  Mountain  Division  (not  finally  located)  Shield's  River  to  Deer  Lodge  City.  200 

Clark's  Fork  Division  (not  finally  located)  Deer  Lodge  to  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille..  2H0 

Pend  d'Oreille  Division  (nnder  construction)  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  to  Ainsworth..  209 

Columbia  River  Division  (constructed)  Ainswoith  to  Wallulu 12 

Colnmbia  River  Division  (not  located)  Ainsworth  to  Kalaraa ^50 

Cascade  Momntain  Division  (not  finally  located)  Ainsworth  to  Wilkeson 240 

Cascade  Mountain  Division  (in  operation)  Wilkeson  to  Tacoma 31 

Pacific  Division  (in  operation)  Tacoma  to  Kalama 105 

Caaselton  Branch  (in  operation)  Casselton  to  Elm  River 31 

Total  miles  constructed  and  projected 2,619 

Of  this  grand  total  finished  and  projected,  the  following  table  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made : 

Mllea 

In  operation 855 

Constructed  and  ready  for  operation 87 

Under  constmction ^ 247 

Partially  located 340 

Not  finally  located 730 

Not  located 250 

Projected 120 

Total - 2,619 

Of  the  road  in  operation  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota — 450  miles — ^firom 
Daluth  to  Bismarck  the  grades  are  light,  and  much  the  larger  portion 
tangent,  without  tunnels,  heavy  fills  or  deep  cuts,  the  country  being  com- 
paratively le  veL  Steel  rails  have  been  used  to  replace  iron  on  that  portion 
of  the  road  where  the  traffic  is  heaviest,  west  of  Brainerd  and  between 
Brainerd  and  Saint  PauL  Themaiu  shops  of  the  company  are  at  Brainerd, 
where  the  company  has  also  a  substantial  and  well-arranged  building 
for  officers  and  a  fine  hotel.  With  the  increase  of  business  and  rolling 
stock  the  shops  at  Brainerd  must  be  enlarged,  as  they  are  even  now 
quite  too  small.  Brainerd  is  probably  as  good  a  point  on  the  road  as 
can  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  it  must  soon  become  a  great  lumber 
market,  has  the  Mississippi  Kiver  for  water  supply  and  drainage,  and 
is  well  located. 

The  equipment  of  the  Eastern  Division  was  found  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, passenger  cars  supplied  with  Miller  platlorms  and  Westinghonse 
automatic  brakes. 

Within  a  reasonable  time  and  as  the  requirements  oi  traffic  demand, 
the  company  proposes  to  build  an  iron  bridge  ovei'  the  Missouri  River 
at  Bismarck,  which  will  be  1,400  feet  long,  and  to  cost  not  over  $1,000,000. 

The  company  is  building  in  Saint  Puul  a  first-class  structure  to  be 
used  as  general  operating  offices,  and  is  providing  terminal  facilities, 
and  buildings  necessary  for  the  large  ft^ight  business  which,  during  the 
winter  season  and  the  suspension  of  lake  navigation,  must  have  its  out- 
let some  other  way. 
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The  lands  of  the  oompaDy  iu  Minnesota  and  Dakota  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  are  purchasable  with  preferred  stock  at  par ;  lands  between 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  are  purchasable  with  bonds  issued  on  the 
Missouri  Division,  or  for  $2.60  cash  per  acre  by  actual  settlers — and  so 
also  with  the  land  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  Division  in  Washington  Terri- 
toi7. 

As  shown  by  Table  No.  10,  the  estimated  grant  of  public  lands  to  the 
company  is  42,000,000  acres.  Of  this  quantity  but  746,509  acres  have 
as  yet  been  patented  to  the  company,  although  some  2,593,983  acres 
have  been  sold  to  June  30, 1880,  the  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  amounting 
to  304,276  acres  at  an  average  price  of  $2.67  per  acre,  realizing  $812,521 
and  averaging  for  all  sales  to  date  $3.50  per  acre,  which  gives  tlie  large 
sum  of  $9,089,454  already  realized  from  the  land-grant. 

The  company  has  remaining  39,406,000  acres  of  land,  which,  at  $2.50 
I)er  acre,  will  realize  the  sum  of  $97,515,000. 

So  far  as  seen  the  lands  granted  to  this  company  are  worth  much  above 
the  average  of  those  granted  to  the* other  Pacific  railroad  companies. 
In  Minnesota,  in  Washington  Territory,  and  in  Montana,  the  timber 
lands  embraced  in  the  grant  will  be  undoubtedly  of  great  value  when 
the  railroad  is  built — without  the  road  their  value  is  more  nominal  than 
real ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  coal  lands  in  Dakota  and  Wash- 
ington Territories,  From  Fargo,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the 
Little  Missouri,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  all  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
lie  some  9,000,000  acres  of  the  company's  lands,  all  of  which  is  probably 
as  good  an  average  quality  of  wheat  land  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
From  Ainsworth  to  Spokane  Falls,  in  Was]|ington  Territory,  some  125 
miles,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  land  is  equally  good  wheat  land  with 
4ihat  found  in  Dakota,  being  much  the  same  as  that  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Walla-Walla,  now  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  crops.  Mr.  Nichols'  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany's land  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  have 
been  as  follows : 

Norilkern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company ^  781  miUa  operated, 
(Year  ending  Jnne  30,  1880.) 

RECEIITS. 

Commercial  passenger $524,184  55 

Commercial  freight 1,568,613  39 

United  States  mail 41,328  91 

Express 40,303  85 

Miscellaneons 4,625  66 

$2, 179, 056  36 

Gross  earnings  Pacific  Division  (six  months) 51,521  01 

Total  earnings 2,230,577  37 

Profits  on  stocks  held 19,721  00 

Di\'idend»  on  stocks  held 5,010  00 

Salesofbonds 1,421,331  13  . 

Sales  of  bond  certificate's,  Missouri  Division 1, 803, 9.'»9  51 

Sales  of  bond  certiticatcs,  Pend  d*Oreillo  Division 730, 911  17 

Interest  and  exchange 737  77 

Receipts  from  land : 

Preferred  stock 278,  rWd  89 

Bond  cci-titicut^s :5,!)4(»  00 

Cash 111,749  G5 

Income  receipts 4,408,747  12 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources (/,  *):i9, 324  49 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Condactinj:traiisi»orlation ^..  $304,6;^  55 

^(aiu tenauce  of  way ,..  459, 818  54 

Motive  power 3.13,  tnu  W 

Maintenance  of  cars 78,628  45 

General  expenaes  and  taxes 210»098  53 


11,387,778  91 

Expenses  Pacific  Division  (aix month*) 21,377  84 


Total  operating  expeui>es 1,409,154  75 

Income  expenditures: 

Interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds 147,478  05 

Interest  on  other  debt 12,7'J5  98 

New  construction 3,201,470  13 

Kew  equipment 212,032  72 

Improvements  and  betterments 157, 525  44 

Expenses  of  land  department 75,180  67 

Rentals  of  leased  lines 197, 105  91 


Total  income  expenses , 4,003,648  90 


Total  expeuditores 5,412.803  65 


Surplus  receipts  over  expenditures 1,226,520  Bi 

The  earniDgs  aud  operating  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as  fol- 
lows, details  being  given  in  Table  No.  11: 

Eaminca, 721  miles  operated...* J2, 230, 577  97 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 1,409,154  75 


Netearnings 821,422  68 

For  the  eight  months  ending  August  31, 1879  and  1880,  as  shown  in 
detail  in  Table  No.  11,  the  earnings  and  expenses  have  been  as  follows : 


Eamiujrs  , 
Expenses. 


Xet  earnings 


Eight  monUia, 
1880. 


$1, 300, 398  99 
1,017,427  M 


381,971  05 


Eight  months, 
1879. 


$1,113,102  73 
7dS,  657  00 


3S1.&45  65 


The  financial  condition  of  the  coinpauy  on  June  30, 1880,  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities : 

UABILITIES. 

First-mortgage  bonds : 

Missouri  Division $2,281^894  76 

Peud  «rOrtillo  Division 1,51^,939  C5 

Bills  payable 4-D,983  45 

Jtccouuts  payable 915,883  65 

Caj>ital  stock : 

Cominou $49,000,000  00 

Preferred 43,4V^,645  12 

92,412,645  12 

Surplus  (Itrivtul  from  laud  salos,  &c 9, :i'>0, 349  36 


107,050,695  99 
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ASSETS. 

Road,  fixtures,  aud  lands 1^5,607.150  94 

Equipment ,...,/ 1,243,531  06 

Improvements  and  Ijettermcnts ^9,420  58 

Fuel,  material,  and  stores  on  hand 1,81M,63G»13 

Caeli 401,824  58 

liiUs receivable 1,760  28 

Accounts  receivable 705,268  57 

Company's  and  other  stocks  and  bonds 6,127,085  86 

Total 107,050,695  20 


■"^" 


Tbo  number  of  stockholders  of  this  company  December  31, 1879,  was 
8,139,  and  June  30, 1880,  they  are  reported  <<  about  8,000" ;  quite  a  large 
number  compared  with  that  of  other  important  companies.the  Texas 
and  Pacific  having  but  57,  the  Southern  Pacific  36,  and  tne  Central 
Pacific  prior  to  February,  1880,  probably  not  over  50 ;  the  Union  Pacific 
(consolidated)  had  1,&09  on  June  30, 1880,  a  much  larger  number  thaa 
ever  before,  and  composed  of  a  goodly  number  of  small  holders  who  had 
evidently  taken  stock  for  permanent  investment  purposes.  The  num- 
.  ber  of  shares  of  the  Northern  Pacific  outstanding  September  30, 1880, 
being  934,126,  and  the  votes  cast  for  election  of  diiHKstors  being  but 
355,967,  shows  that  but  little  more  than  one- third  of  the  stock  was  voted 
at  the  annual  election.  This  is,  or  has  been,  at  least,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  apparent  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  this 
company  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  reorganization  of 
the  company  September  29, 1875. 

Eeferring  to  these  matters  leads  to  some  reflections  in  regard  to  the 
general  poBcy  of  the  company  in  the  past  and  present.  The  property 
which  came  into  possession  of  the  comi)any  by  purchase  August  25, 
1875,  under  foreclosure,  and  by  which  they  acquired  all  the  rights  and 
franchises  of  the  corporation  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
2, 1864,  was  530  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  and  an  undivided  one- 
half  interest  in  ^4  miles  from  Dnluth  to  Thomson,  Minn.,  together  with 
all  the  equipments  and  other  property ;  that  is,  a  railroad  l^m  Duluth 
to  Bismarck,  and  another  from  Kalama  to  Tacoma,  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. In  the  interval  betwe^en  September,  1875,  and  September,  1879, 
four  years,  but  31  milea  of  railroad  were  constructed  bj'  the  company, 
and  that  merely  a  coal-branch,  which,  by  reason  of  a  questionable  selec- 
tion of  a  mining  engineer,  has  been  practically  without  business  or  profit! 
In  addition  to  this,  the  company  had  leased  the  Saint  Paul  and  Braiuerd 
line,  136  miles,  making  the  total  road  operated  691  miles,  and  that  also 
up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1880 !  It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  occupying  the  country  now  held  by  the  Saint  Paul,  Minneap- 
Mis  and  Manitoba  Company  was  not  seized  by  this  company;  that  the 
company  did  not  at  the  very  earliest  moment  make  good,  by  its  control 
ot  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  stock,  its  connection  with  Saint  Paul; 
that  it  did  not  promptly  take  in  the  situation,  and  build  its  road  ftx)m 
both  Tacoma  and  Portland  to  Ainsworth! 

Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  approved  May  31, 1870  (16  Statutes, 
378),  gave  the  company  authority  to  mortgage  its  entire  property — "  its 
property  and  rights  of  property  of  all  kinds  and  descri])tions,  real,  i>er- 
sonal,  and  mixed,  including  its  franchise  as  a  corporation."  Yet,  with 
this  great  authority  to  baud,  the  company  has,  to  within  a  period  quite 
recent,  l^iiled  to  appreciate  its  opportunities,  and  has  been  placing  pie<3e- 
meal  mortgages  upon  its  property,  a  plan  which,  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  this  great  enterprise,  cannot  be  considei-ed  as  anything 
short  of  obstructive  and  complicating. 
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A  prime  necessity,  both  for  the  company  and  for  the  country  throngh 
which  it8  railroad  has  been  located  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon, 
is  the  immediate  construction  of  its  line  eastward  throngh  the  Cas^ide 
Kange,  and  westward  from  Ainsworth  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia, 
on  its  south'  bank,  to  Portland.  The  line  to  Ainsworth  from  Tacoma 
will  open  up  the  lumber  country  and  the  coal  lands  for  the  use  of  the 
wheat-growing  communities  centering  at  Walla  Walla  and  other  x>oints, 
while  the  products  of  that  country  will  find  their  export  on  the  Sound. 
No  rivalry  as  between  the  Sound  and  Portland  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  construction  of  both  these  lines.  There  will  be  business 
enough  for  all;  and  as  the  company  builds  its  road  eastward,  with  a 
base  of  supplies  at  Ta<K>ma,  the  transportation  will  always  be  at  hand, 
and  the  profit  of  it,  if  any,  go  into  their  own  coffers.  That  any  other 
policy  was  adopted,  especially  such  a  one  as  building  east  from  Ains- 
worth and  depending  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River,  with 
its  innumerable  dif&culties  and  delays,  was  hardly  short  of  being  sui- 
cidal, or  of  placing  themselves  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  rival  com- 
pany. 

It  18  assuring,  however,  to  know  that  a  new  departure  has  been  taken 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  the  present  able  presiding  officer  of  the 
company,  and  that  the  most  energetic  means  will  be  adopted  to  push 
tbe  whole  work  with  vigor  during  the  coming  year.  Congress  having 
given  the  company  the  right  to  mortgage  all  its  property  and  rights  of 
property,  which  it  would  seem,  beyond  question,  must  include  the  lands 
granted,  reserving  only  the  right  "  to  alter  and  amend  "  (not  to  repeal), 
and  that  with  ^^  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  said  company,  and  any  other 
parties,"  wiU  hardly  be  disposed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work 
of  completion  of  this  great  undertaking. 

In  view  of  the  absolute  secmrity  afforded  to  bondholders  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Pend  d'Oreille  divisions  by  virtue  of  the  large  land  grant,  in 
addition  to  the  railroad  property  itself,  the  credit  of  the  company  should 
have  been  better  than  to  have  necessitated  the  donation  of  74  per  cent.  (!) 
of  preferred  stock  at  par  value,  iu  placing  the  loan  of  {^2,500,000  each 
on  those  two  divisions.  The  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  this  company,  secured 
by  a  first  moitgage  on  the  entire  property,  with  a  sinking  fund  provided 
from  tiie  sales  of  lands,  ought  to  command  the  attention  of  capitalists  at 
par.  The  later  issues  of  bonds  have  been  taken  at  95  and  intei'est  with- 
out any  preferred  stock. 

The  company  complains  of  the  non-fiilfillment  of  the  stipulations  in 
the  charter  in  regard  to  prompt  surveys  of  the  lands  thivugh  which  the 
road  is  built.  Section  6  of  the  charter  act  (15  Satutes,  309)  says :  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  cause  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  for 
forty  miles  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road,  aftet 
the  general  route  shall  be  fixed,  and  as  fast  as  may  be  required  by  the 
construction  of  said  i^ailroad."  Surveys  must  precede  settlement  and 
sales,  both  of  the  government  and  company  lands. 

In  conclusion,  as  regards  the  present  management  of  the  Northern 
Pacific — their  methods  both  of  operation  and  accounting— it  is  due  the 
company  to  say  that  notbing  has  been  withheld  from  this  office,  and  that 
no  other  company  is  believed  to  have  a  str.wghter  or  a  more  honest  and 
honorable  record  than  their  books  exhibit. 

THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  company  has  been  reorganized,  or  rather  i-evitalized,  and  has 
begun  the  construction  of  their  raili'oad  from  Albuquerque,  N.  iMeiu, 
westward. 
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Fifty  miles  of  the  railroad  %re  completed  and  ready  for  tbe  examina- 
tion oi  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  ttiat  purpose. 

Rx)m  the  fact  that  a  period  of  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  con-  • 
stmction  of  any  portion  of  this  railroad,  you  were  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  question  of  appointment  of  commissioners  to  examine  the  newly- 
cons^cted  railroad  and  the  collateral  questions  of  acceptance  of  the  ' 
road,  and  of  patenting  lands  earned  by  the  company,  be  submitted  to 
the  honorable  the- Attorney-General  for  his  opinion.  The  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  is  given  in  Appendix  D  of  this  report,  in  which  it  is 
held— 

That  tbe  grant  to  tlie  railroad  has  not  been  forfeitedby  its  failare  to  build  its  road 
within  the  time  named  in  the  act,  no  action  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  perform  its 
conditions  having  been  taken  by  authority  of  Congress.  It  having,  then,  a  present 
grant,  even  if  it  be  treated  as  one  liable  t-o  forfeiture,  it  has  still  a  right  to  proceed  to 
construct  tbe  road;  and  until Jn  some  form,  advantage  shall  be  taken  of  the  breach 
of  the  conditions,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  the  grant. 

Also 

That  it  would  be  within  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Executive  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  examine  the  section  of  road  submitted  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  to  accept  the  same  if  completed  in  all  respects  required  by  the  act  of  July 
27,  1866,  and  to  cause  patents  to  t>e  issued  to  said  company  for  lands  situated  opposite 
to  and  coterminous  with  the  section  of  road  if  completed. 

SAINT  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FEANCISCO  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

A  portion  of  the  original  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  Sail  Francisco  Railway  Company, 
and  wafi  inspected  during  the  current  year.  The  property  was  found 
in  reasonably  good  condition,  some  130  miles  of  the  road  being  laid 
with  steel  rails,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  road  being  ballasted 
with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  the  bridges  and  masonry  bejng  in  good 
order  generally,  and  the  equix)ment  in  good  repair  and  supplied  with 
"  Westinghouse^  airJbrakes  and  "Miller"  platforms  for  passenger  serv- 
ice, a  more  detailed  report  of  which  is  given  by  the  engineer. 

The  business  of  this  company,  consisting  cllietiy  of  Texas  traffic  and 
the  transportation  of  ore  from  the  mining  country  through  which  its 
road  runs  to  Saint  Louis,  has  increased  wonderfully  during  the  past 
year.  For  the  years  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  1879,  as  shown  more  in 
detail  in  Table  No.  11,  the  gross  and  net  earnings  have  been  as  follows : 


Fiscal  years—  I  GroM  earnings. 

I 


Xet  earnings. 


1^9. 


$2, 259, 504  57  !  $1, 252.  8C.T  C9 

1. 183, 340  90  I  575,  784  77 


Increase  1880  over  1879 '         1,070,217  01  '  077,128  112 

I I 

And  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 1880,  and  1879: 


Niot^  inoiitlia 


IhTJ). 


Gross  cariiin;;s.       Nrt  cimings. 


$1 ,  j<57.  im  21  $nn  i ,  270  sa 

1. 032, 019  57  536, 928  10 


Increase 

47  Ab 


825, 317  04  394, 34«  73 


I 
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OTHER  ROADS  INaPECTSD  AKD  REPORTED  ON. 

Among  the  other  properties  inspected  during  the  year  «:e  those  of 
.the  Oregon  and  California,  the  Oregon  Central,  the  Missouri,  Kaasas 
and  Texas  in  Kansas,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sa^ta  F6,  and  the  Saint 
Paul  and  Dulnth  Eailroad  Companies,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  engineer.  That  potion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  termed 
Korthem  Division,  and  not  operated  by  the  Central  Pacific,  was  sot 
exmined  in  detalL 

SOUTHERN  PAGIFIO  RAILROAD,  NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  the  earnings  and  exx)enses  of  tiie 
Korthem  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  BaUroad,  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company: 

Southern  Paoyio  KoUhhuI  Com^uif. 
(Year  ending  Jnne  30, 1880.) 

RECEIPTS. 

Passeuger earniugs $399,349  34 

Freight  oaraiugs 455,382  51 

Mail  earnings 11,865  76 

Express 12,250  56 

Miscellaneous 23,478  31 

Gross  earn  iDgs^  Northern  Division #902,326  48 

Profitson  investments 348,964  93 

Receipts  of  land  department 108,786  26 

457, 751  19 

Total  receipts 1,360,077  67 

Bental  paid  by  Cfentral  Pacific  Railroad  Company • 1,632,544  93 

Total 2,992,632  60 

EXPXNDrrURKS. 

Condactiug  transportation ••• |205,925  89 

Maintenance  &f  ^ay 135,742  44 

Motive  power .«. 143,598  72 

Biaintenance  of  cars .• .  40,130  68 

General  expenses  and  taxes 231,286  15 

Total  operating  expenses,  Northern  Division '   756, 683  88 

Interest  on  first-morgage  bonds 1,751,160  00 

Intereston  otherdebt 121,320  39 

Expenses  of  land  department 25,447  26 

Renewals  on  leased  lines 859  52 

New  construction , 62,491  26 

New  equipment 59,260  57 

2,020,539  00 

Total  expenditures 2,777,222  88 

Surplus  income 215.409  72 

Southern   Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
(June  30,  1S80.) 

LIABILITIES. 

Fii-st-mortgage  bonds $28,872,000  00 

Interest  due  and  iinpaid 219,450  00 

Interest  accrued 4;i3,0t50  00 

Pay-rolls  and  vouchers 60,874  H6 

Accounts  pavable 493,940  21 

Capital  stock 36,763,900  00 

Total 66,843,245  07 
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▲flSBTS. 

Road  and  flxtur«8 $69,907,613  96 

Eqaipments 1,848,533  61 

Real  estate 611,296  74 

Fuel,  materials, dto 111,086  49 

Cash 3,6:i2  72 

Stocks  of  other  companies 425,000  00 

Due  from  XJDited  States 3,100  14 

Bills  receivable 30,000  00 

Acconnts  reoeirable 586,152  76 

Total 65,926,515  34 

Deficit  to  date 916,729  73 

66,843,245  07 


Dorinp^  the  year  the  company  has  kept  the  property  in  gbod  condition 
and  iias  acquired  possession  of  a  branch  road  extending  from  Gastro- 
ville  to  Monterey,  at  which  latter  point — on  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  mag- 
nificent hotel  for  snmmer  resort  has  been  built  and  opened.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  road  has  remained  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  previous 
year^  California  not  having  as  yet  participated  in  the  increased  business 
activity  of  the  country  at  large.  Table  No.  11  shows  the  earnings  and 
exi)ense8  of  this  company  for  various  periods. 

OREGON  AND  OALIFOBNIA  AND  OBEGON  CENTRAL  RAILROADS. 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  reiK>rted  oh  in  detail  by  the  engi- 
neer. The  Oregon  and  California  Bailroad  has  a  grant  of  lands  from 
Portland  south  to  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  design 
was  that  it  should  there  connect  with  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  previously  known  as  the  California  and  Oregon  Bailroad.  Both 
of  these  roads,  the  one  in  Oregon  and  the  one  in  California,  are  unfinished, 
and,  owing  to  the  circuitous  line  proposed  in  the  maps  of  general  route, 
they  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  department,  and  no  lands  have  been 
witi^drawn  north  of  Bedding  in  California  or  south  of  Boseburg  in 
Oregon,  a  distance  probably  of  300  miles.  Furthermore,  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  roads  has  expired. 

The  principal  business  of  these  roads,  the  Oregon  and  California  and 
Oregon  Central,  is  the  transportation  of  wheat,  flour,  and  wood  north- 
ward, but  the  failure  of  crops  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  recent  years 
and  the  consequent  migration  have  so  reduced  their  business  that  it  has 
been  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  earn  enough  money  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty in  repair. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  are  given  in  the  tables  attached  to  this  re- 
port, as  well  as  other  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  financial  condition  of  the  company. 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  this  road,  including  183  miles  of  land-grant 
railroad  in  Kansas,  was  operated  by  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  trustees. 

The  Kansas  property  was  found  in  good  condition  generally — ^bridges 
in  good  repair  and  properly  supplied  with  guard  rai&  and  floors,*  rob- 
bed and  track  well  kept  up,  passenger  equipment  fitted  with  Miller 
platforms  and  Westinghonse  air-brakes,  and  shops  and  other  buildings 
at  Parsons  substantially  constructed  and  in  good  repair. 
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The  badness  of  this  company  consists  chiefly  in  the  imusportation  of 
grain,  live  stock,  Inmber,  coal,  and  cotton,  and  is  likelj  to  be  very  large 
in  the  near  future. 

The  comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  details  of  which 
are  given  in  Table  No.  U,  shows  the  following  results : 


NINE  MOKrHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30. 


• 

GroM  esa  ninga. 

■ 
Net  earnings. 

igso 

$3,025,774  74 
2. 188, 568  08 

$1,588,806  05 
931. 786  40 

1879 

IncroMe  1880  ortr  1879.... 

837,206  86 

6S7,019«S 

• 

YBAB  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

1880 

1 
$4,082,322  92  1 
2, 978.  735  06 

$2,158,324  SO 
1.129,865  97 

1879 

In^r^^M0 1880  OTPr  1879, , .  r 

1. 103, 587  80 

1,028,968  23 

THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  F^  RAILROAD. 

This  road  from  Atchison  to  Pueblo  was  partially  inspected  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  but*  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  alfoixled  for  exam- 
ing  the  property,  it  became  a  very  unsatisfactory  insi>ection.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  for  the  reason  that  the  line  is  an  important 
link  in  the  new  trans-continental  route. 

The  road  subsidized  extends  from  Atchison  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Kansas;  but  the  company  operates  and  virtually  owns  and  controls 
844  miles  of  other  railroad.  This  company  has  also  tiikeu  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  west  from  Albuquar- 
que,  N.  Mex.,  and  is  building  an  extension  from  Albuquerque  south- 
ward into  Mexico,  the  objective  i)oint  of  which  is  Guaymas  on  the  Gait 
of  California. 

The  maximum  grade  of  the  main  line  in  Kansas  is  63.7  feet,  the  sharp* 
est  curve  is  6  degrees,  and  about  388  miles  of  the  471  are  tangent. 

The  number  of  ties  to  the  mile  is  below  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  road  should  not  have  been  accepted  i  a  such  condition 
— ^the  weight  of  rail  used,  56  pounds,  requiring  2,640  ties  to  the  mile  in 
good  practice.  Renewal  of  ties  has  not  been  sufficient,  there  being  a 
good  many  rotten  ties  still  in  the  road. 

The  iron  is  badly  worn  in  many  places  and  large  lenewals  will  be 
necessary  in  a  short  time.  That  portion  of  the  road  between  Atchi- 
son and  Topeka,  on  which  the  traffic  is  light,  has  been  allowed  to  run 
down,  and  is  rough  and  in  general  bad  order.  The  roa4i  west  of  Topeka 
is  in  better  order  and  has  quite  a  considerable  portion  laid  with  steel. 

The  bridges  on  the  road  appear  to  be  in  good  condit  on,  and  many  of 
them  have  well-laid  oak  floors  and  guard-rails. 

The  engine-houses,  shops,  water-tanks,  coal-chutes,  md  other  build- 
ings are  in  fair  condition,  and  the  equipment  is  kept  in  good  order. 
Passenger-cars  are  fitted  with  <' Westinghouse "  automatic  brakes  and 
«<  Miller  ^  platforms- 

The  bnidness  of  the  company  is  principally  the  carrying  of  grain,  ooal, 
lumber,  and  live  stock.    Two-thirds  of  the  freight  traffic  is  westward. 
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Detailed  comparative  statements  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  ai'e 
given  in  Table  So.  11,  which  show  an  extraordinary  improvement,  of 
which  the  results  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30— 

Miles. 

Gross  earnings. 

Net  earnings. 

1880 

1,190 
852 

$7,362,790  66 
5,196,308  64 

$4. 168, 304  17 

1879 

2,650.522  87 

Increase  1880  ove' 1879 

338 

2,167,482  02 

1,517,781  30 

Of  a  total  ton  lage  carried,  amounting  to  872,026,  170,138  tons  were 
construction  ami  railroad  material,  and  8,431  tons  were  government 
freight. 

The  company  reports  1,158,083  acres  of  land  sold  to  June  30, 1880, 
and  1,480,370  remaining  unsold.  Sales  of  land  to  san^e  date  have 
amounted  to  th3  sum  of  $5,802,955.98,  or  an  average  price  of  $5.0275 
per  acre. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  on  December  31, 1879|  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement : 

UABIUTIES. 

Urst-mortgage  bon<ls |7, 041, 000  00 

Interest  on  same 248,377  60 

Other  bonded  debt   7,173,500  00 

Interest  due  and  ac^^nxed 50,815  54 

Bills  payable 333,760  04 

Accounts  payable.. , 1,159,255  51 

Pay-rolls  and  Toncl  ers 769,946  39 

Due  other  eompanu  s 115,059  88 

Dividends  unpaid 379,173  00 

Capitalstock 12,634,400  00 

29.906,287  86 

Surplus,  or  credit  to  income  account  .......••••• •••.....      2,060,693  67 

* 

31,985,981  53 

ASSBTS. 

Eoad  and  fixtures 22,482,061  05 

Equipment , 2,683,239  36 

Fuel,  materials,  &c 38^,542  02 

Cash 378,662  17 

Company's  stock  aid  bonds •. 145,8^  06 

Other  stocks  and  b(  nds 2,239,789  55 

Due  from  the  Unite- 1  States 201,741  62 

BiUsandaccomitsieceivable 3,066,353  89 

Due  from  other  con  panics 48,250  51 

Miscellaneous  inve£Oments 454,519  30 

31,985,981  53 


SAINT  PAUL  AND  DULUTH  BAILBOAD  COMPANY. 

^e  ix)ad  of  tlds  company  extends  from  Saint  Paul  to  Doluth,  Minn.^ 
156  miles,  of  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Hailroad  Company  owns  an 
undivided  half  iaterest  in  24  miles,  from  Duluth  to  Thomson. 

The  engineer  •eports  the  line  as  badly  located  in  detail,  with  sharp 
reversions,  grad«5S  heavy,  track  out  of  line,  joints  down,  and  splices 
loose. 

Between  Dulnth  and  Thomson  are  five  very  high  trestle-bridges,  three 
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of  which  ha\p  been  rebuilt  during  the  year.  All  bridges  on  this  road 
are  provided  with  guard-rails. 

Passenger  equipment  is  supplied  with  "  Miller  ^  platforms  and  "  West- 
inghouse"  automatic  brakes. 

The  company  is  expending  large  sums  in  maintenance^  as  shown  by 
the  detailed  rex)orts  given  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  report 

THE  TABLES  ATTACHED  TO  THE  BEPOBT. 

The  tables  placed  after  the  appendixes  have  been  carefully  prepared 
from  the  reports  rendered  by  the  companies,  and  from  such  other  sources 
as  were  attainable.  Table  No.  1  gives  the  organization — names  of  com- 
panies, date  of  charter  or  consolidation,  names  of  companies  consolidated 
with,  previous  incorporation,  miles  of  road  owned,  roads  leased,  con- 
trolled, or  operated,  giving  names,  miles,  and  terms,  and  totsd  miles  op- 
erated ;  Table  No.  2  gives  the  owner8hip---names  of  companies,  number 
of  stockholders,  par  value  of  stock,  capital  stock  authorizea,  capital 
stock  subscribed,  capital  stock  issued,  total  issued  and  owned  by  com- 
pany ;  Table  No.  3  gives  the  names  or  officers  of  the  several  companies, 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  general  executive  officer,  and  general 
accounting  officer ;  Table  No.  4  gives  the  characteristics  ot  roads :  Table 
No.  5  gives  cost  of  property. and  character  of  equipment:  Table  No.  6 
gives  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  bonds  issued  by  the  sub- 
sidized Pacific  Bailroad  companies ;  Table  No.  7  gives  Uabilities  and 
assets  of  the  companies  which  have  rendered  reports }  Table  No.  8  gives 
revenue  as  reported ;  Table  No.  9  gives  expenditures  as  reported ;  Table 
No.  10  gives  operations  of  land  departments }  and  Table  No.  11,  compar- 
ative stotements  of  earnings  and  expenses. 

CONGBESSIONAL  PEOOEEDINGS  AFFECTtNa  THE  PACIFIC  BAILBOADS, 

AND  BECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  LEGISLATION. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  which  ad- 
loumed  June  16, 1880,  two  bills  were  introduced  which  specially  affected 
the  subsidized  Pacific  Kailroad  companies — H.  E.  Nos.  4233  and  4588. 

The  bill  No.  4233  was  reported  to  the  House  February  5, 1880;  was 
read  twice,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Pacitic  Bailroad,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  bill  is  virtually  a  series  of  amendments  of 
the  sinking-fund  law  of  May  7. 1878,  making  the  following  changes: 

First.  By  section  3  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  auUior- 
ized  to  invest  the  sinking  fund  in  "bonds  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
firat-mortgage  bonds  of  said  companies,  respectively,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prefer."  The  question  of  investment  in  the  first-mortgage  bond^ 
of  the  companies  was  debated  in  the  House  on  April  19, 1880  (Congres- 
sional Record,  April  12, 1880,  pages  9-13).  The  law  now  requires  the 
sinking  fund  to  be  invested  "  in  bonds  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
And  in  making  such  investments  the  Secretary  shall  prefer  the  five  per 
centum  bonds  of  the  United  States,  unless,  for  good  reasons  appearing 
to  him,  and  which  he  shall  report  to  Congress,  he  shall  at  any  time  deem 
it  advisable  to  invest  in  other  bonds  of  the  United  States."  The  "  5  per 
cent,  bonds  "of  the  United  States  are  redeemable  in  1881;  the"currency 
sixes"  are  bearing  a  premium  of  fix)m  30  to  35  x)er  cent ;  and  the  "four 
per  cents"  are  worth  112;  while  the  first-mortgage  six  i>er  cent,  bonds 
of  the  companies  are  selling  at  114.  The  sinking  ftiud  is  to  be  used  'ftr^ 
in  paymeut  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  (section  8,  20  Statutes,  56). 
^Ouly  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  shall  be  required  to  be 
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»iqdied  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  government  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  said  roads"  (section  5^  13  Statutes,  356).  The  other 
half,  tJitCiefore,  which  is  credited  to  the  sinking  fund,  is  the  company's 
money. 

Second.  By  sectioni  the  time  for  crediting  to  the  sinking-fund  amounts 
found  due  the  companies  is  changed  from  February  first  in  each  pear,  to 
the  date  of  settlement  by  the  occounHng^jficers ;  setnirannuai  settlements 
with  the  companies  are  provided  for,  instead  of  annwcU  settlements;  the 
time  for  jmyment  of  moneys  by  the  company  is  changed  from  February 
first  in  each  year,  to  April  first  and  October  first^the  time  for  settling, 
thirty  days,  being  too  short;  and  the  same  section  provides  proportion- 
ately similar  sinking-funds  for  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Sioux  City  and  Pacific, 
and  Cegoitral  Branch  Union  Pacific  companies. 

The  changes  in  regard  to  the  practical  work  under  the  sinking-fund 
law  are  necessary  and  ju^t.  As  to  the  creatioa  •f  sinking-fonds  for  the 
oiher  three  companies  named,  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine. 

Third.  Section  5  provides — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  be,  and  he  ifi  hereby,  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  amking-fiind  established  by  this  act,  oat  of  way  moaeys  In  the  Treasm^  of  th& 
United  States  due  to  either  of  said  raUroad  companies,  respectively,  for  serviees  and 
not  lawftilly  retainable  on  account  of  intereet  on  bonds'  issned  to  said  companies  by 
the  United  states,  or  on  account  of  five  per  oentnm  of  net  eamioffs,  such  sums  as  ma^ 
be  leqtufed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  paid  by  saia  companies,  reepeet- 
ively,  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  sinking-ftmd ;  and  all  laws  inconsisteikt 
wiUk  the  provisions  of  this  section  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  said  companies  are  hereby 
r^ealed* 

This  section  i^  necessaory  in  <mler  that  the  sinking-fund  may  obtain 
its  proper  credits^  large  sums  of  money  being  payable  to  the  companies 
for  services  on  unsubsidized  railroads,  but  which  they  are  willing  to 
have  applied  as  a  cash  payment  by  them ;  otherwise  the  money  will 
hove  to  be  paid  to  the  companies  and  then  the  compsmies  repay  the 
money  into  the  Treasury  for  credit  to  the  sinking-fand.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping;  the  courts  hj^ving  decided  that  only  the  sub- 
sidized road  is  liable  to  the  '^  five  per  cent."  of  net  earnings; 

The  bill  Ko.  4588  was  reported  to  the  House  February  13, 1880,  read 
twice,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  The  following  sections  of  this  bill  are  now  recom* 
mencted  for  legislative  action : 

Sccnoir  1.  That  the  title  ''Commissioner  of  Railroad  Affairs'^  sh^l  be,  and  is 
hereby,  snbstitnted  for  that  of  ''Auditor  of  Bailroad  Accounts''  in  section  two  of  said 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  nineteenth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ser- 
enty-eight:  aud  in  all  other  sections  of  the  said  act  the  title  "Commissioner"  shall 
be,  acna  is  hereby,  substituted  for  that  of  "Auditor.'* 

Sisc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  in  the  office  of  the  said  Com- 
missioner of  Railroad  Affairs  one  railroad  engineer  at  an  annual  salary  of  three  thou« 
sand  dollars,  and  the  duties  of  said  railroad  engineer  shall  be  to  inspect  the  properties 
of  the  railroad  companies  named  in  the  said  act,  as  often  as  may  be  required,  aud  to 
make  a  reiwrt  thereon  to  the  said  Commissioner  on  the  first  day  of  November  in  each 
year. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  several  departments  of  the  government  for  which  the  Union  Pa- 
ciQc,  Central  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  Central  Branch  Union  Paeifio,  and  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  shall  have  performed,  or  may  hereafter  perform  tnvnsporta- 
tion  service  of  any  kind,  including  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  are  hereby  required, 
after  the  accounts  for  said  transportation  have  been  examined  and  approved  in  the 
respective  bureaus  of  the  several cfepartments  for  Which  the  service  has  been  performed, 
to  torward  the  said  aoeounts  to  the  proper  accounting-officers  of  the  Treasury  through 
the*  Commisffloner  of  Railroad  Afiaus ;  and  any  and  aU  disaUowanoes  or  differences 
found  in  the  said  aooonnte  by  the  accounting-officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  rei»orted 
to  the  said  Commissioner  for  his  information. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Railroad  Affairs  be,  and  is  hereby,  required, 
witSiiii  a  reasonable  time  after  he  shall  have  received  the  reports  of  the  accounting 
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officers  referred  to  iu  the  preceding  section,  to  re^iort  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 
for  hitt  infonnation  any  fo^jts  afifecting  their  correctness  or  the  proper  disposal  of  tlM 
inooeys  found  due  to  said  railroad  companies  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  transportation  accounts  rendered  to  the  several  departments  of  the 
government  by  the  railroad  companies  named  in  section  three  of  this  act  be,  and  the 
name  are  hereby,  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  acoonnting  officers  of  the  Treaaory 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  same;  and  the  said  accounting  offi- 
'  cers.are  hereby  recjuired  to  have  the  said  accounts  settled  and  reported  on  as  provided 
iu  section  three  ot  this  act  within  thirty  days  after  the  said  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  said  acconnting  officers. 

Sec.  6.  That  section  thirteen  of  the  act  approved  July  twenty-seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  fourteen,  paffe  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  reports  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is 
hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  That  section  thirteen  of  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hondred 
and  seventy-one,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume  sixteen,  page  five  hnndred 
and  seventy-seven,  relating  to  reports  to  be  m^e  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby  .reimaled. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  office  of  government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  abolished. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  several  departments  of  the  government  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with  such  of  the  companies  or  per- 
sons who  own  or  operate  the  aforesaid  railroads  respectively  or  with  any  other  rail- 
road company  or  common  carrier  as  may  choose  so  to  do,  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  at  some  average  and  reasonable  rate  per  {mssonger  ))er  mile  and 
per  ton  of  ixeight  per  mile  regardless  of  classification :  Proridedy  That  in  no  case  shall 
said  average  rates  be  greater  than  the  average  rates  received  by  said  companies  re- 
spectively for  tlie  fis(^  or  calendar  year  inmiediately  preceding  that  for  which  said 
eontracts  or  agreements  may  be  entered  into :  And  provided  furthtry  That  said  con- 
tract rates  shaU  be  subject  to  all  lawful  conditions  now  in  force  in  regard  to  any  rail- 
road ur  railroad  company. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay 
to  said  railroad  companies,  respectively,  such  sums  as  may  be  found  due  to  them  for 
one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  and  not  retain- 
able on  account  of  five  per  centnm  of  net  earnings,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled  '^Ah  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  aid  in  the 
consti-nction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes,'  approved  July  first,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
also  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  anno  Domini 
eighteen  hnndred  and  sixty-four,  in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act,''  approved 
May  seventh,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  of  all  acts  amend- 
atory thereof. 

Si:c.  11.  That  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  be  and  shall  be  in  amendment  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled  ''An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  Une 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use 
of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  anno  Domini 
eiglitcen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second, 
aniin  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act, 
am}  '»f  all  other  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  of  the  aforesaid  act  approved  June  nine- 
teeui  h,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  in  so  far  as  their  provisions 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  in  so  fBkr  as  the  provisions  of  any 
of  tlie  aforesaid  acts,  or  of  any  other  act  of  Congress,  are  inconsistent  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  this  act  shall  take  efiect  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  thereof. 

As  to  this  proposed  legislation,  of  both  bills,  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  was  urged  in  my  last  annual  report  (pages  50  to  54)  apply  now,  but 
much  more  forcibly. 

In  regard  to  the  land-grant  railroads  on  which  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  "  free  of  toll  or  other 
charge,"  some  legislation  similar  to  that  embodied  in  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 1879,  is  required.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  "Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  ^  case  is  given 
in  Appendix  M.  In  accord  with  this  decision  and  the  previous  action, 
of  Congress,  it  is  recommended  that  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  to 
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enable  all  of  these  companies  to  be  paid  fifty  per  centum  of  their  ordinary 
charge  for  government  transportation,  with  a  i)rovi8o  tliatj  if  accepted^ 
it  he  in  full  of  all  demands  and  claims  upon  tJie  government  for  su4)h  service. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  companies  would  prefer  settlement  in  this  way 
rather  than  W  subjected  to  the  tedious  process  of  the  courts,  where  a  final 
decision  may  not  be  reached  for  some  years,  and  more  especially  for  the 
reason  that  the  land-grauts  are  growing  more  valuable,  those  at  least  of 
the  companies  whose  lauds  are  not  mainly  disposed  of. 

As  a  matter  probably  affecting  the  Pacific  Railroads  more  than  any 
other,  by  reason  of  their  great  length  and  passing  through  so  many 
States  and  Teriitories,  it  is  further  recommended  for  the  consideration 
of  the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  that,  in  view  of  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  some  legislation  to  prevent  discriminations  in  the 
charges  made  by  common  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
between  the  States,  or  what  is  generally  termed  "  inter-State  commerce,'^ 
and  the  fiill  and  protracted  discussions  of  the  subject  which  have  been 
had  in  Congress  and  before  committees  during  the  last  two  sessions, 
that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15, 1866  (14  Statutes,.66,  now  sec- 
tion 5258  Eevised  Statutes),  entitled  "  An  act  to  facilitate  commercial, 
I>ostal,  and  military  communication  among  the  several  States,"  and  in 
which  Congress  reserved  the  right  "  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  9r 
rei)eal,'*  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  as  follows,  namely : 

First.  For  some  plain  and  uniform  system  of  reports  from  all  compa- 
nies  doing  inter-State  business. 

Second.  For  a  special  report  in  regard  to  accidents  on  railroads  and 
railroad  trains,  gi\ing  deaths  and  injuries,  &c. 

Third.  For  a  special  commission,  composed  of  a  judicial  officer,  an 
engineer,  and  a  business  man,  to  investigate  the  facts  connected  with 
every  accident  attended  with  death  of  any  passengers ;  and 

Fourth.  That  all  common  carriers  engaged  in  tr^sporting  passengers 
and  freight  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  authorized  to  charge  and  receive  for  said 
service  such  compensation  as  they  may  fix  from  time  to  time ;  Providedj 
that  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  made;  that  like 
possible  service  and  facilities  shall  be  furnished  on  the  same  day  at  the 
same  price  for  all  freight  offered ;  and  in  case  any  conunon  carrier  evades 
or  breaks  this  provision,  the  party  injured  shall  have  his  remedy  in  any 
United  States  district  or  circuit  court  having  jurisdiction. 

» 

THE  PERSONNEL  AND  EXPENSE  OP  THE  BUBEAU. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  Southwick  Guthrie  has  resigned 
his  position  as  "  bookkeeper,"  Mr.  August  Duddenhausen  has  resigned 
his  position  as  "  assistant  bookkeeper,''  both  having  obtained  more  lucra- 
tive positions,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  inadequate  pay  attached  to  tho 
office  of  railroad  engineer  will  not  enable  the  services  of  Mr.  Aurin  B. 
Nichols  to  be  retained  longer  than  the  first  of  January  next.  These  po- 
sitions are  very  difticult  ones  to  fill  at  the  salaries,  owing  to  the  compli- 
cated and  varied  nature  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  of  having  expe- 
rienced men — such  men  as  can  command  from  railroad  and  commercial 
companits  much  higher  salanes  than  the  government  seems  willing  to 

The  following-named  persons  were  employes  of  this  office  on  June  30, 
1880: 

Annual  fuJary. 

Theo8.  French,  Amlitor $5,000 

Southwick  Qathrie,  bookkeeper 2,400 
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Auriu  B.  Michub,  railroad  eugimMT • |B2,000 

Augast  DudcloahanaoQ;  assistaut  bookkeeper 2,000 

MiflsE.  W.  Kogers,  clerk  ., 1,400 

Miss  Katie  Schmidt,  copyist y, 720 

Alberts.  Seeley,  copyist 720 

C.  M.  Chapman,  messenger • 300 

On  this  day,  November  1, 1880,  th(^  personnel  is  as  follows : 

AunixAl  salary. 

Theos.  French,  Auditor $5,0U0 

August  Duddeuhauseu,  bookkeeper » 2,400 

AurinB.  Nichols,  engineer 2,000 

William  M.  Thompson,  clerk 1,800 

MissE.W.  Rogere,  clerk 1.400 

John  B.  Fay,  clerk , 1,200 

Mils  Katie  Schmidt,  copyist 790 

Albert  S.  Seeley,  copyist 720 

Of  the  appropriations  for  this  office  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jane 

30. 1880,  in  all  amonnting  to  $14,800,  the  following  sums  hare  b^n  ex- 
pended, viz :  Salaries,  $12,293.66 ;  traveling  and  incidental  expenses^ 
$2^^.40 ;  in  all,  amounting  to  $14,735.96. 

The  appropriations  for  the  office  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30. 1881,  are  as  follows :  **  Salaries,  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Railroad  Ac- 
counts :  for  Auditor,  $3,600 ;  bookkeeper,  $2,400 ;  assistant  bookkeeper, 
$2,000;  railroad  engineer,  $2,000 :  one  clerk,  $1,400 ;  one  copyist,  $900; 
one  messenger,  $600=$12,900.  Contingent  expenses,  office  of  the  Aud- 
itor of  Railroad  Accounts:  Traveling  and  other  exi)enses,  $2,500;  inci- 
dental expenses,  $300  =  $2,800  ;^  in  all,  amounting  to  $15,700. 

The  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1882,  are  as  follows:  Salaries;  for  Auditor,  $5,000;  bookkeei>er^ 
$2,400;  assistant-bookkeeper,  $2,000;  railroad  engineer,  $2,000;  one 
clerk,  $1,600;  one  clerk,  $1,400;  one  copyist,  $900;  and  one  messenger, 
$600 =$15,900.  Contingent  expenses :  Traveling  and  other  expenses^ 
$2,600:  incidental  expenses,  $300=$2,800;  making,  in  all,  $18,700. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  ability,  industiy,  and  ap- 
plication with  which  my  subordinates  have  performea  their  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEOS.  FRENCH, 

Auditor. 

The  Hon.  Secbetart  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  ENGINEER. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  1, 1880. 

Sir:  Tlie  following  is  a  report  of  inspections  of  railroads  included 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19, 1878,  establishing  the  office 
of  Auditor  ot  Railroad  Accounts,  madesince  the  date  of  my  last  anuui^ 
report: 

During  this  period  two  inspection  trips  have  been  made. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  having  been  adopted  by  act  of 
Congress  as  a  standard  whose  maximum  grades  and  maximum  degree 
of  curvature  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  subsidize  and  land-grant  roads, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  trip  over  that  road.  The  courtesy 
of  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  CompMiy  enabled  this  to  be 
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flonenmlcr  vory  favorable  ciicuuistauces,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  BoUiug,  dvil 
eugiueer  for  the  company,  was  detailed  to  accompany  us.  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  his  courtesy  in  giving  information  and  pointing  out  items 
of  interest.  •     ' 

The  first  trip  of  inspection  was  made  in  April,  May,  and  June  of  this 
year,  embracing  a  period  of  a  little  over  two  months.  It  included  the 
above-mentioned  examination  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  an 
inspection  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway  and  lineles^sed 
by  it  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  in  the  Indian 
territory;  the  land-grant  portion  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Bailway;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Kailroad;  theYisalia 
division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad ;  that  x>ortion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Bailroad  that  is  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company, 
and  its  branches;  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  of  Arizona; 
the  Pacific,  and  a  portion  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  divisions  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad :  the  Oregon  and  California  Bailroad,  and  the  Western 
Oregon  Bailroad,  including  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Central  Bailroad 
which  is  operated  under  lease  by  the  Western  Oregon  Company. 

The  second  trip  was  made  in  August  and  September,  and  embraced  a 
period  of  nearly  six  weeks.  On  this  trip  an  inspection  was  made  of  the 
eastern  divisions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad;  the  Saint  Paul  and 
Dnluth  Bailroad;  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacifii^  Bailroad;  the  subsidh^  and 
Iimd-grant  portions  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  and  also  its  Utah  and 
Northern  and  Summit  County  branches;  the  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad,  and  the  subsidized  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad. 
The  inspection  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  was  madebyiiroxy, 
owing  to  my  severe  illness. 

On  these  two  journeys,  in  addition  to  the  aforementioned,  the  follow- 
ing-named land-grant  roads  were  passed  over  in  the  regular  trains,  but 
no  special  inspection  made,  viz :  The  Cedar  Bapids  and  Missouri  Biver 
Bailroad  (leased  to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway  Company), 
the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux 
City  Bailroads  (now  forming  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul^  Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha  line) ;  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway,  main  line,  and 
tbe  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  northern  division.  The  following-named 
unaided  lines  leased  by  subsidized  or  land-grant  roads  were  also  passed 
over,  viz :  The  Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Bailroad ;  the  California 
Pacific  Bailroad,  between  Sacramento  and  Suisun ;  the  Northern  Bail- 
way,  between  Oakland  and  Suisun,  and  the  San  Pablo  and  Tulare  Bail- 
road. 

As  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailway,  and  the  Denver,  Sonth 
Park  and  Pacific  Bailroad  are  important  factors  in  the  transx)ortation 
question  in  Colorado,  an  excursion  was  made  over  a  x>ortion  of  each  of 
their  Hues. 

The  abundant  crops  of  the  past  three  years  have  largely  increased 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads.  The  drought  in  Western  Kansas  and 
li'ebraska  has  somewhat  affected  the  business  of  the  roads  in  that 
region,  bnt  generally  speaking,  the  crops  have  been  good,  and  the 
acreage  greatly  increased  over  Ibrmer  years. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  on  many  western  roads  has  been  the  more 
thorough  and  efiicient  condition  in  which  the  equipment,  especially  that 
pertaining  to  passenger  traffic,  has  been  maintained,  as  compared  with 
the  way  and  its  appurtenances.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  re- 
cent increase  in  prosperity  has  enabled  many  companies  to  exx>end  con- 
cdderable  sums  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  roadway  and  stmct- 
nree.    This  improvement  consists  not  merely  of  renewals  in  kind,  but 
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also  io  the  sabstitution  of  permanent  stmctores  for  those  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  of  steel  rs^  for  those  of  iron.    There  is  still  room  ftnr 
much  improvement,  especially  in  the  drainage  and  ballasting  of  road-, 
bed,  and  the  policing  of  line  and  yards. 

As  an  indication  of  the  rapidity  with  which  this  western  country  is 
being  developed,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  out  of  a  total  of  aboat 
fonr  thousand  (4,000)  miles  of  track,  laid  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
current  year,  over  twenty-six  hundred  miles*  are  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver. 

In  my  last  report,  the  adoption  of  efficient  bridge  floors,  provided 
with  proper  guard  r£uls,  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  from  derailed  trains 
to  a  minimum,  was  especially  urged  for  the  roads  rei^orted  on  which 
were  not  already  thus  equipped.  Before  my  report  went  to  the  press  the 
accident  at  Saint  Charles  bridge  over  the  Missouri  Biver  occuired.  The 
coroner's  jury  in  the  case  report  that  "  the  railway  company  or  own^« 
of  the  bridge  are  responsible  for  the  fatal  result  of  the  disaster  in  allow- 
ing the  floor  timbers  to  remain  in  the  bridge  so  long  that  they  became 
deteriorated,"  and  ^^  we  further  consider  that  the  floor  system  of  tiie 
bridge  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  while  in  accordance  witii  ap^ 
proved  practice  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was  not  altogether  safe, 
and  it  lacked  the  necessary  precautions  against  disaster  resulting  from 
derailed  cars.''  ^ 

I  And  reports  of  thirteen  diSferent  accidents  which  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  during  the  eighteen  months  ending  June  30, 1880, 
from  derailments  on  bridges,  or  frt>m  defects  in  the  bridge  superstruct- 
ure, occasioning  the  loss  of  a  number  of  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty of  considerable  value.  There  have  been  without  doubt  many  others 
of  like  character,  either  not  reported,  or  else  classed  under  the  head  of 
accidents  from  ^^  unexplained  causes.^  The  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  in  Scot- 
land December  28, 1879,  with  its  attendant  loss  of  life,  caUs  to  mind  the 
disasters  in  this  country  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  December  29, 187d,  and  at 
Tariffville,  Conn.,  January  15,  1878.  All  of  these  three  disasters  were 
occasioned  by  defects  in  the  structures  themselves,  either  in  design,  or 
manufacture,  or  both. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  United  States  for  railroad  com- 
panies to  make  contracts  with  manufacf  urers  for  bridges  to  be  constructed 
from  designs  furnished  by  the  latter.  In  many  cases  the  designs  are 
never  examined ;  the  material  and  workmanship  are  not  inspected  during 
the  process  of  manufacture ;  nor  is  the  structure  examined  for  accept- 
ance after  erection  by  an  expert  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company ;  and 
in  consequence,  bridges  are  in  use  whose  margins  of  safety  are  much  less 
than  is  called  for  by  the  best  practice.  In  soine  cases  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  the  engineer  has  been  overruled  by  superior  authority 
in  onler  to  save  in  first  cost,  and  bridges  have  been  erected  which  have 
had  to  be  removed  in  a  short  time  on  account  of  manifest  weakness. 

As  relating  to  the  practice  of  allowing  manufacturers  to  design  bridges 
without  expert  supervision,  I  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
tix)m  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  January  25,  1877, 
in  which,  after  commenting  on  the  Ashtabula  failure,  he  says :  "  There 
is  only  one  correct  way  of  building  bridges  or  large  roofs :  a  con8truc^ 
ing  engineer  must  design  the  bridge  or  roof;  his  )>lans  can  be  changed 
in  detail  until  satisfactory  to  the  party  that  pays  for  it,  and  all  contract- 
ors must  bid  on  that  one  plan."  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  correct 
method,  and  if  universally  ailopted,  with  the  addition  of  proper  inspec* 
tlou  dui*ing  manufacture  and  erection,  would  doubtless  prevent  nume^ 
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ons  accidents  from  originally  defective  structnres ;  nor  would  this  practice 
'work  any  injustice  to  competent  engineers  engaged  in  tbe  manuiacture 
of  bridges,  as  it  would  effectually  protect  them  from  ignorant  and  un- 
scrupulous competitors. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  safety  of  railroad  strictures,  I  would 
mention  the  great  need  there  is  of  more  experimental  information  in  re- 
gsffd  to  the  behavior  of  American  iron  and  steel  ilnder  the  various  con- 
ditions of  stress.  The  importance  of  tests  of  this  character  can  scarcely 
be  overrated. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
oontinuing  such  tests,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  liberal  appropriations 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time  until  they  shall  be  completed. 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  Ashtabula  disaster,  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental inspection  of  bridges  and  investigation  of  accidents  was  agi- 
tated, and  communications  on  the  subject  from  eminent  civil  engineers 
api>eared  in  the  public  prints.  Several  bills  haveu  at  different  times, 
been  introduced  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  railroad  accidents,  but 
none  passed.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  an  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
government  by  the  railway  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the 
experience  at  the  Tay  bridge  seems  to  indicate  that  the  British  system 
is  not  entirely  efficient. 

That  something  should  be  done  to  protect  life  and  property  from  de- 
struction, caused  by  improx)erly  designed  or  badly  made  railroad  struct- 
ure the  numerous  disaisters  of  this  character  seem  clearly  to  indicate. 

Another  subject  which  may  at  some  future  time  be  a  proper  one  for 
the  general  government  to  take  action  on,  is  that  of  the  uniformity  of 
train  signals.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  mention  this,  as  the  mis- 
understondings  liable  to  result  from  the  use  of  tracks  in  common,  by 
several  companies,  on  whose  lines  a  given  signal  on  one  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  on  all,  are  evident.  Case«  where  such  conditions  exist  are  not 
unknown  in  this  countiy.  If  action  is  to  be  taken  on  this  matter  by  the 
States  severally,  a  long  line  may  find  itself  obliged  by  law  to  use  two 
or  more  systems  of  signals,  each  differing  from  the  other. 

There  are,  doubtless,  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  system  of  national  supervision  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  our  vast  territory,  but  it  is  l>elieved  that  they  will  not  be 
found  insurmountable  when  the  proper  time  for  action  arrives. 

In  the  following  rei>ort,  the  roads  have  not  been  taken  up  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  insi)ected,  but,  as  in  ray  report  of  last  year,  they 
have  been  considered  as  far  as  practicable  as  follows,  viz: 

Koads  that  have  been  aided  with  bonds,  lands,  depot-grounds,  right 
of  way,  &c.,  granted  by  the  United  States ;  roads  that  have  been  aided 
with  lands,  depot-grounds,  right  of  way^  &c.,  granted  by  the  United 
States  5  and  roads  that  have  been  aided  with  lands,  depot-grounds,  right 
of  way,&c.,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  sundry  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

UNION  PACIFIC  IIAILWAY. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  formed  January  2G,  1880, 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  *' Union  P.acific  Kailroad,"  the  "Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railway,''  and  the  **  Denver  Pacific  Railway  anil  Telegraph"  Com- 
panies. 

Tlie  property  is  oi)erated  in  two  t^rand  divisions,  viz.  the  Union 
Division,  embracing  the  line  from  Council  Blufi's  to  Ogden,  nnl  oon- 
tirolled  branches;  and  the  Kansas  Division,  embracing  the  line  IVom 
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Slansas  City  to  Cheyenne,  and  controlled  branches.    Each  grand  divis- 
ion will  be  considered  separately. 
The  road  owned  is : 

ITOm. 

Council  Bluffs  to  Junction  ^v-itli  Central  PacUio 1,03a  458 

Kansas  City  (State  line)  to  Denver 638,6 

Leavenworth  to  Junction^. 31.9 

Denver  to  Cheyenne 1 105,89 

Total  owned .'.    1,814.848 

The  road  controlled  and  operated  June  30, 1880,  was : 

Omaha  and  Republican  Valley. ; l:K 

Omaha,  Niobrara,  and  Black  Hills bl 

Colorado  Central 1^ 

St.  Joseph  and  Western 252 

Maryville  and  Blue  Valley • 38 

Summit  County •  8 

Utah  and  Northern 304 

Carbondale  Branch 3S 

Junction  Cit^  and  Fort  Kearney 70 

Solomon  Railroad 57 

Salina  and  Southwestern 36 

Boulder  Valley 27 

Golden,  Boulder,  and  Caribou , 6 

Total 1,227 

Of  the  line  owned,  5  miles  are  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  leaving  the  grand  total  owned  and  operated  Jane  30,  1880, 
3,036.848  miles. 

UNION  DIVISION.— MAIN  LINE,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  TO  OGDEN. 

Inspection  made  in  August,  1880. 

During  the  year  many  improvements  have  been  made,  which  wiU  be 
noticed  in  practically  the  same  order  as  the  different  items  were  rejwrted 
ou  last  year. 

Alignvient  and  grades. 

The  only  change  in  location  I  have  to  notice  is  at  the  "  Elkhorn  Hill" 
The  line  between  the  crossing  of  the  Elkhorn  River  and  Omaha  passes 
over  the  peninsula  between  the  Platte  and  Missouri  Rivers.  As  origin- 
ally located  and  built,  the  line  after  crossing  the  Elkhorn  i-an  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lidge,  and  reachetl  a  summit  in  a 
distance  of  7,800  feet.  From  the  Elkhorn  Crossing  for  a  distance  of 
1,000  feet  there  was  a  slightly  descending  grade,  then  2,800  feet  of  level 
and  4,000  feet  of  ascending  grade  of  79 ^o  feet  per  mile,  combined  for  a 
distance  of  2,150  feet  with  a  two-degree  curve.  The  maximum  grade 
against  the  east-bound  traffic  at  any  other  point  on  the  locomotive 
division  embracing  this  piece  of  line  is  39 1^  feet  per  mile.  This  short 
gi'ade  of  79 1^0  ^"^^^t  per  mile  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  aiino^'ajice 
and  expense  in  operating  the  roUd. 

The  change  now  in  progress,  while  lengthening  the  road  but  little,  if 
at  all,  reduces  the  grade  to  a  maximum  of  21  feet  per  mile. 

Graduation  and  masonry. 

There  is  nothing  specifil  to  observe  in  reganl  to  the  excavations.  One 
or  two  shallow  cuts  have  had  their  slopes  flattened,  to  prevent  the 
lodgment  of  snow.    The  low  embankments  ou  the  Eastern  Division, 
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eomprisrag  a  large  portion  of  its  length,  are  now  of  good  width ;  the 
widening  of  embankments  is  in  progress  at  a  number  of  places  on  the 
Mountain  Division  between  ^orth  Platte  and  Cheyenne ;  and  a  force  is 
engaged  on  similar  work  on  the  Western  Division. 

The  tunnels  are  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  date  of  last  report, 
viz,  tunnel  No.  1  is  partially  arched  with  old  rails,  No.  2  is  timbered, 
and  No.  3  and  No.  4  are  in  solid  rock.  My  remarks  of  last  year  in  re- 
gard to  bridge  masonry  will  still  apply,  viz,  "the  masonry  under  iron 
bridges  is  g<K)d.  much  of  it  having  been  rebuilt ;  where  old  masonry  has 
been  retained  it  has  been  repaired."  No  changes  have  been  made,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  either  boxed  or  arched  ciuverts. 

Boad'hed  aiid  superstructures. 

The  road-bed  is  now  of  good  width  throughout  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  eastern  division,  while  on  the  other  divisions,  the  amount  of  nar- 
row roadway  has  been  decreased  by  the  widening  of  embankments. 

A  much  larger  number  of  cuts  are  well  ditch^  than  at  the  date  of 
my  report  last  year,  and  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  roadway  and  track.  The  improvement  in  this  respect 
is  not,  however,  uniform  over  the  whole  line,  but  is  seemingly  more  de- 
pendent on  the  roadmasters  individually,  than  upon  any  regidation  of  the 
service.  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  uniform  standard  for  the 
maintenance  of  road-bed  and  track  would  very  much  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  efficiency  of  a  roadway 
thus  maintained.  ' 

The  renewals  of  ties  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 1879,  have 
averaged  17  per  cent  per  annum,  and  large  numbers  of  new  ties  are 
being  put  in  this  season. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  ties  used  are  oak,  renewals  on  the  eastern  div- 
ision being  made  chiefly  with  ties  of  this  wood. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  there  were  485  miles  of  track  laid  with 
steel  rails.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year,  15G  miles 
have  been  put  down,  making  a  total  of  641  miles  laid  with  steel.  The 
weight  of  steel  rail  now  used  is  58  pounds  per  lineal  yard. 

The  line  and  surface  of  track  have  been  much  improved  on  the  east- 
ern division,  even  where  the  old  chair  iron  rails  still  remain  in  the  track. 
On  the  other  division,  the  track  has  been  maintained  in  generally  good 
condition,  and  as  a  whole,  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Some  or  the 
curves  have  been  rectified,  and  minor  undulations  in  the  track  worked 
out 

With  the  exception  of  those  at  Omaha  and  Sidney,  the  principal  yards 
are  in  a  neat  and  creditable  condition.  At  Omaha  passenger  station,  the 
neglect  to  remove  rubbish  and  refuse  thrown  from  trains,  and  to  keep 
the  passenger  platforms  swept,  is  particularly  noticeable. 
'  No  ballasting  has  been  done  d  nring  the  year,  except  at  a  few  bad  points 
on  the  Laramie  division,  and  at  some  of  the  yards. 

Quite  a  number  of  side  tracks  have  been  laid.  The  length  now  in  use 
is  211^  miles,  or  17  miles  more  than  at  the  date  of  my  last  report,  and 
11^  miles  more  than  was  reported  by  the  company  December  31, 1879. 

No  change  has  been  made  as  regards  switches,  signals,  &c.,  the  pat- 
terns used  remaining  the  same  as  last  year. 

Some  barbed- wire  fence  with  iron  posts  has  been  put  up,  but  the  num- 
ber of  miles  has  not  been  reported. 

The  telegraph  line  is  in  good  condition. 

The  company  now  have  in  use  or  in  process  of  erection  18  iron  bridges. 
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The  pile  and  trestle  bridges  are  generally  in  good  repair,  quite  a  Uuqge 
amount  of  work  having  been  done  in  renewals  and  repairs  this  season. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  floor  system  on  bridges.  The  floors 
are  wide,  the  ties  laid  close  and  spiked  to  girders,  but  no  guards  are 
used. 

Buildings, 

Sheds  with  wrought-iron  skeletons  and  corrugated  iron  coverings  have 
been  erected  over  the  passenger  platforms  on  the  west  side  of  the 
"Transfer  Station''  at  Council  Blufts.  Similar  sheds  should  also  be  pat 
up  over  the  platforms  on  the  east  side.  The  waiting-rooms  and  ticket- 
office  facilities  at  this  station  are  too  small  for  the  large  business  done. 
Improved  sanitary  arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  this  building. 
At  the  date  of  inspection,  the  stench  from  the  cesspools  was  very  offen- 
sive in  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  particularly  so  in  the  dining-room. 

The  new  station  building  at  Kearney  has  been  put  in  use,  the  general 
repairs  on  the  hotel  at  Laramie  have  been  completed,  and  the  station 
buildings  at  various  points  have  been  repaired. 

No  change  has  been  made  by  this  company  in  the  arrangement  of 
buildings  and  ti^acks  at  Ogden.  A  union  depot  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  extensive  business  now  centering  at  this  point  is  much 
needed. 

New  frost- proof  water  tanks  have  been  built  at  Millard,  Central  City. 
Alda,  Elm  Creek,  Junction  of  Greeley  Branch,  Sidney,  Antelope,  ana 
Kawlins.  These  tanks  are  supported  by  cast-iron  columns,  on  stone  or 
concrete  foundations,  and  ai'e*i)ut  up  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner.  The  exit  pipes  should,  I  think,  have  been  made  6  inches  or  7 
inches  in  diameter,  instead  of  4  inches. 

The  following  additions  to  shop  buildings  and  machinery  have  been 
made,  viz :  At  Grand  Island,  a  rail  cutting  and  punching  machine  with 
frame  building  Covering  it;  at  Laramie,  new  store-houses  at  the  shops 
and  rolling-mill,  new  spike,  bolt,  and  splice-biu-  machinery  at  the  latter; 
and  at  Evanston,  a  new  boiler  shop  and  some  new  machinery. 

New  coal  chutes  have  been  put  uj)  at  Phim  Creek. 

Snow-sheds  remain  without  change,  and  snow-fences  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  rolling-stock  has  been  well  kept  and  some  a<lditions  made. 

The  company  has  also  extended  it«  coal-mining  operations  during  the 
year. 

A  branch  line  from  a  \^ou\l  near  Julosburg  to  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  in 
process  of  construction,  and  extensions  have  been  made  to  several  of  the 
controlled  lines. 

Of  these  controlled  lines  only  the  Summit  County  Kailroad  and  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railway  have  been  examined  this  year. 

Summit  County  branch. 

This  road  was  a  narrow-gauge  line  from  Echo  to  Coalville,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, where  the  railroad  company  has  large  coal  mines.  It  ha#i  been 
changed  to  a  standard  gauge  road,  and  is  in  process  of  extension  to 
Park  City,  Utah,  where  are  located  the  Ontario  silver  mines.  It  is  the 
int^^ntion  of  the  c^^npany  to  complete  this  line  during  the  present  season. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  August  23,  1880,  the  track  was  laid  for  about 
9  miles  from  Eclio;  the  whole  distance  to  Park  City  being  about  23 
miles. 
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Utah  and  Northern  Railway. 

This  is  a  nairow-gauge  (3  feet  0  inches)  road,  extending  at  the  time  of 
my  trip  over  it,  September  3  and  4, 1880,  from  Ogden,  Utah  Territory, 
to  Eyan's  Canon,  35  miles  beyond  Red  Eock,  Montana  Territory,  a  dis- 
tance of  339  miles.  Since  that  time  it  has  b^n  extended  farther,  and  is 
still  in  progress.  It  passes  through  the  fertile  and  well-settled  Cache  Val- 
ley, in  Utah,  crosses  the  Bear  River,  and  enters  Idaho  at  Franklin  (80 
miles) ;  passes  over  the  divide  into  the  Snake  River  Valley,  crosses  the 
Fort  Hsill  Indian  Reservation,  and  reaches  the  Snake  River  at  Eagle 
Rock,  207  miles  from  Ogden.  It  crosses  the  river  at  this  point  on  a 
wrought-iron  "  Pratt  ^  tniss  bridge,  of  two  spans,  and  follows  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  Market  Lake  (223  miles),  crosses  the  lava 
pMn  to  Camas  (244  miles),  thence  ascends  thevalley  of  a  small  stream, 
I>a8ses  through  beaver  CaQon,  reaches  waters  tributary  to  the  Missouri 
River,  and  x>a8ses  down  Red  Rock  Creek  and  Beaver  Head  River  to 
Ryan^s  Canon,  339  miles  from  Ogden,  and  beyond. 

Above  Franklin  the  country  is  sparsely  settled,  but  it  is  quite  exten- 
sively used  for  grazing. 

The  road  is  the  outlet  for  numerous  mining  camps,  and  for  the  whole 
of  Southern  Montana,  and  is  doing  a  large^and  remunerative  business. 

It  has  sharp  curves  and  steep  grades. 

The  rail  is  36  pounds  per  yanl,  iron,  and  is  laid  with  plain  double- 
fish  joints.  The  rail  is  entirely  too  light  for  the  traf9c,  the  joints  are 
weak,  there  is  no  ballast,  and  consequently  the  road  is  very  rough, 
necessitating  the  movement  of  trains  at  very  low  rates  of  speed. 

A  heavier  rail  should  have  been  used,  or,  what  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, the  road  should  have  been  made  of  the  standard  gauge  with  56- 
I>ound  rail. 

The  facility  of  interchange  of  business  with  the  main  line,  together 
with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  better  utilization  of  rolling-stock 
with  a  uniform  gauge  on  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  larger  capacity 
of  the  standard-gauge  road,  would  doubtless  much  more  than  compen- 
sate for  its  slightly  greater  first  cost. 

The  road-bed  is  in  as  good  condition  as  can  be  expected,  considering 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  track  was  laid. 

The  buildings  are  nearly  all  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rolling-stock  is  new,  or  nearly  so,  and  is 
consequently  in  pretty  good  condition. 

Neither  safety-couplings  nor  power-brakes  are  used. 

KANSAS  DIVISION.— CHEYENNE  TO  KANSAS  CITY. 

Inspection  made  in  September,  1880. 

The  improvement  on  this  division  is  chiefly  in  new  buildings  and  the 
water-supply. 

So  far  as  the  permanent  way  is  concerned,  much  of  it  is  in  worse  con- 
dition than  at  the  date  of  last  report,  while  no  special  improvement  has 
been  noticed  anywhere,  except  on  the  Cheyenne  division. 

On  the  Denver  division,  Denver  to  Wallace  (219  miles),  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  secure  laborers,  and  almost  impossible  to  retain  them 
at  the  wages  paid  by  the  company,  and  in  consequence  of  insufiicient 
forcea  the  maintenance  of  way  has  been  neglected. 

This  has  also  been  the  case,  though  to  less  extent,  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
division,  Wallace  to  Brookville  (220  miles).  The  drought  having  spoiled 
the  crops,  the  settlere  hti-ve  been  obliged  to  work  on  the  railroad,  to 
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maintain  themselves,  relieving  to  a  certain  extent  the  scarcity  of  labor 
on  this  division. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cause,  both  the  Denver  and  Smoky 
Hill  divisions  have  been  visited  during  the  summer  by  a  succession  of 
^' cloudbursts,''  occasioning  numerous  wash-outs^  and  keeping  the  lim- 
ited force  almost  constantly  employed. 

The  remedy  for  insufficient  forces  would  seem  to  be,  to  raise  wages 
enough  to  attract  and  retain  labor.  It  is  possible,  that  if  the  compsmy 
would  make  some  efficient  provision  whereby  workmen  could  be  com- 
fortably house<l  and  fed  at  moderate  rates  in  the  unsettled  region  through 
which  the  Denver  division  passes,  it  might  assist  in  solving  this  ^^  labor 
problem  "  5  and  perhaps  enable  them  to  retain  workmen  without  pay- 
ing exorbitant  rates. 

Aligninent  and  grades. 

The  report  of  the  company  to  this  office  December  31, 1879,  states 
that  the  maximum  grade  ascending  westward  is  76  feet  per  mile,  ascend- 
ing eastward  94  feet  per  mile,  and  sharpest  curve  ten  (10)  degrees. 

These  figures  differ  from  those  given  in  my  last  rq)0r^  and  are 
doubtless  correct  My  figures  last  year  were  obtained  from  data  on  file 
in  the  department.  The  line  was  probably  constructed  with  some  changes 
from  the  data  filed,  which  will  account  for  the  discrepancv. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  line,  and  a  reduction  of  grades  near  Alum 
Greek,  made,  I  believe,  during  the  last  year. 

Oraduation  and  masonry. 

A  large  amount  of  earth-work  has  been  done  in  Denver  yard,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rearrangement  and  extension  of  tracks  and  the  new  bmld- 
ings. 

Very  little,  if  any,  widening  of  embankments  has  been  done,  and  no 
new  bridge  masonry  has  been  reported. 

Road-bed  and  superstructure. 

On  the  Denver  and  Smoky  Hill  divisions,  many  of  the  embankments 
are  narrow,  and  the  cuts  should  be  cleared  of  debris. 

On  the  Kaw  Valley  division  the  road-bed  is  better  kept,  but  no  im- 
provement over  last  year  note<l.  Very  little,  if  any,  new  ballast  has 
been  put  in. 

There  were  119  miles  of  track  laid  with  steel  rails,  on  December  31, 
1879,  since  which  time  about  62|  miles  have  been  put  down,  making 
a  total  of  about  182  miles.  There  have  also  been  put  down  during  the 
current  year  nearly  37  miles  of  rerolled  iron  between  Denver  and  Kansas 
Oity,  besides  some  on  the  Cheyenne  division.  Large  renewals  of  ties 
have  been  made  on  the  Cheyenne  division,  and  renewals  are  in  progress 
at  various  iK)ints  elsewhere. 

The  track  on  the  Cheyenne  division  has  been  much  improved  in  line 
and  surface;  on  the  Denver  and  Smoky  Hill  division  it  has  deteriorated 
in  these  particulars ;  while  on  the  Kaw  Valley  division  it  has  been  main- 
tained in  about  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  inspected  last  year. 
As  regards  switches  and  signals,  there  is  no  change  to  note.  Mile  posts 
have  been  set  up  on  the  Kaw  Valley  division. 

The  snow  fences  neetl  extensive  repairs. 

The  telegraph  line  is  in  good  condition.  Three  iron  bridges  have  been 
erected  since  December  31, 1879,  malvingthe  number  now  in  use  ten. 
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The  floor  has  been  renewed^  some  new  girders  pat  in,  and  all  of  the 
girders  covered  with  galvanized  iron  at  the  bridge  over  the  South 
Platte  on  the  Cheyenne  division. 

On  the  other  divisions  much  work  has  been  done  repairing  and  renew- 
ing pile  and  trestle  bridges,  and  several  new  openings  have  been  made 
in  consequence  of  "wash-outs.'' 

Buildings. 

The  following  new  structures  have  been  put  up  on  the  Oheyenne  divis- 
ion, viz :  new  windmills  at  Oarr,  Pierce  and  Evans,  and  a  stone  pump- 
house,  with  steam-pump,  at  Brighton  (formerly  Hughes).  The  tank  at 
Evans  has  been  painted.  Elsewhere,  the  following  have  been  noted, 
viz:  at  Denver,  in  connection  with  the  remodeling  of  the  yard,  a  new 
Btone  freight  station,  with  platforms  and  transfer  sheds,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  business  centering  there;  a  new  stanuard  frost- 
proof tank  (with  wrought-iron  supports  on  stone  foundations):  and  a 
coal  chute  with  28  pockets  and  storehouse  for  coal  attached,  have 
been  built.  A  stone  engine-house,  with  stalls  for  28  engines,  is  under 
way,  and  a  commodious  union  depot,  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  has  a  large  interest,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a 
short  time.  These  structures  are  all  permanent  and  creditable  im 
provements,  and  are  apparently  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
traffic  for  several  years  to  come. 

Frame  freight-houses  have  been  put  up  at  Box  Elder,  Hugo,  and 
Buffalo  5  new  standard  tanks  at  Bennett's,  Eiver  Bend,  Arroya,  Chey- 
enne Wells,  Cleveland,  near  Wakeeny,  Victoria,  Black  Wolf,  Ellsworth. 
Salina,  and  Bismarck ;  new  windmills  at  tank  near  Wakeeny  and  at 
Salina;  new  pump-houses  at  Monument,  Cleveland,  Victoria,  Black 
Wolf,  and  Bismarck;  new  steam-pump  at  Bismarck;  a  new  combina- 
tion station  at  CoUyer,  and  a  passenger  station  at  Armstrong ;  a  frame 
dwelling  and  a  handsome  and  convenient  stone  building  for  superin- 
tendent's office  at  Wallace ;  new  coal  chutes  at  Hugo,  Cheyenne  Wells. 
Ellsworth,  Brookville.  and  Wamego,  with  4  x)ocket8  each  at  Hugo  ana 
Cheyenne  Wells,  ana  12,  24,  and  28  at  the  others,  respectively,  and 
new  wrought  iron  turn-tables  at  Hugo  and  EUis.  Twelve  new  tool- 
houses  have  been  built  on  the  Denver  division,  and  the  hotel  at  Ellis 
and  the  engine-house  at  Manhattan  repaired. 

Extensions  have  been  made  at  the  Armstrong  shops,  as  follows,  viz: 
additions  to  boUer,  machine,  erecting,  smith,  car,  and  tin  shox>s,  ana  new 
oil-house  and  office. 

Water  supply. 

New  wells  have  been  dug  at  Evans  and  Pierce,  on  the  Cheyenne 
division,  and  at  Hugo,  Sheridan,  Monument,  and  Cleveland. 

Uquiptnent 

During  the  year  1879, 11  locomotives  and  381  cars,  of  all  kinds,  were 
added  to  the  equipment.  The  "  motive  power"  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  former  inspection,  but  tho 
other  rolling-stock  shows  no  deterioration. 

Since  my  last  report  00  miies  of  extensions  have  been  made  to  the 
various  controlled  lines  connected  with  this  grand  division. 
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CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

SUB«JD1ZED  LINE,   SAN  J0S6  tO  OGDE  N\ 

Inspection  raa<Ie  in  August  and  September,  1880. 
On  June  30, 1880,  this  company  owned  (main  line  and  branclies)  aa 
follows,  viz: 

HUcf. 

Janction  with  Union  Pacific  to  San  Francisco 8T2. 59 

San  Jo8<S  Branch.. 17.54 

Oi-egon  Divitjiou 151.60 

Visalia  DiviHion 146.08 

Oakland  to  Eaat  Oakland 5.67 

Oakland  to  Mastick 3.82 

Alameda  AVhoif  to  Melrose 5.19 

Fniit  Vale  Connection • • 2.01 

1,204,50 

And  leased : 

Union  Pacific •.... ........••• • ..•  5.00 

Southern  Pad  tic 550.20 

Western  Development  Company .13 

Sonthorn  Pacific  of  Arizona 293.9*,$ 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 27.60 

JjOs  Angeles  and  Indci»endence 16.  Kl 

Sacramento  and  Placerville 5.64 

Stockton  and  Copperopolis 49.00 

Amador  Branch '... 27.20 

Berkeley  Branch 3.84 

Northern  Railway 112.60 

San  Pablo  and  Tulare 46.52 

California  Pacific 113.44 

1,25L93 

Total  operated 2,456.43 

Side  tracks  on  lines  owned,  June  30, 1880 199.14 

Side  tracks  on  lines  leased,  June30,  1880 09.00 

Total  sidetracks 298.14 

Since  the  above-mentioned  date  the  Southern  Pacifi  5  of  Arizona  has 
been  extended  upwards  of  90  miles.  The  new  line  froi  j  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Benicia,  went  into  operation  Decem  jer  28, 1879,  and 
since  that  date  the  through  traffic  between  those  i)oint$  has  taken  that 
route. 

Alignment  and  grades. 

Ko  changes  of  line  or  improvement  in  grades  have  1  'cen  made  since 
the  date  of  my  last  report.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  points 
between  Sacramento  and  Ogden  where  a  revision  of  th  3  location  would 
result  in  a  large  decrease  in  operating  expenses. 

Oraduatlon  and  masonry. 

The  Secret-town  embankment  has  been  raised.  At  %  few  remaining 
points  embankments  need  to  be  widened,  and  some  of  he  cuts  are  still 
narrow,  but  much  the  larger  i>ortion  of  the  road-bed  is  now  of  good 
width.    So  far  as  I  am  informed  no  masonry  has  been  built  during  the 
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year.    There  aiM  a  good  many  small  ;^inler  bridges,  tho  'nasonry  of 
which  is  in  a  shuky  conditiou,  and  should  bo  rebuilt. 

As  noted  in  ny  former  rei>ort  nuisoury  abutments  should  be  con- 
structed at  the  larger  bridges  on  the  mountain,  and  the  temporary 
trestle  approacl  es  done  away  mth.  No  work,  other  thau  lor  main- 
tenance, has  bee  tt  done  at  the  tunnels. 

• 

Itoad'bed  aiid  supersiruciure. 

With  the  ex(  options  noted  under  "  Graduation  and  masonry,'^  the 
road-bed  is  of  good  width,  and  both  it  and  the  track  have  been  well 
maintained.  Ti  e  road- way  is  giiEidually  being  bronght  np  to  a  uniform 
standard,  old  naterial  along  the  line  is  promptly  gathered  up  and  re- 
moved, and  the  yards  and  station-grounds  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
condition.  It  is>  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ^^  track  depart- 
ment" of  this  c  )mpany's  service  is  the  best  organized  and  most  efficient 
of  any  that  have  come  under  my  notice  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
and  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  country. 

The  supply  of  steel  rails  for  renewals  has  not  been  as  great  as  the 
deterioration  of  the  old  iron,  and  should  be  increased  in  the  future.  The 
number  of  mile5  of  steel  track  laid  on  the  whole  1,204^  miles  of  road 
owned,  during  t  le  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  00,  making  the  total 
steel  track  to  th  it  date  462.4  miles. 

At  the  same  rate  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  (576)  miles 
had  been  ballasi  ed,  and  since  that  time  a  small  amount  of  ballasting 
has  been  done. 

At  Ogden,  tho  yard  of  this  company  has  been  remodeled  in  connec 
tion  with  the  ne  ^  buildings  erected  there.    Quite  a  number  of  "  Lorenz  ^ 
safety  switches  'lave  been  put  in. 

On  no  portion  of  the  company's  system  has  the  custom  been  intro- 
duced of  lightin2f  switches  for  night  trains.  I  mention  this  subject,  not 
as  being  peculiar  to  this  road,  but  in  order  to  call  attention  to  tiie  spe- 
cial importance  of  both  day  and  night  signals  at  switches  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  between  Sacramento  and  Truckee,  particularly  in  the 
snow-galleries. 

There  are  points  where  the  switch-stands  are  entirely  obscured  by  the 
sheds  until  the  )bserver  is  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  so  that  the  tar- 
gets are  invisibe  and  useless,  even  in  the  daytime.  At  such  points 
efficient  distant  signals  should  be  introduced,  so  that  in  case  of  mis- 
placement of  the  switch  ample  time  would  Im)  had  in  which  to  stop 
trains. 

When  it  is  reiiembered,  that  during  the  season  of  snow,  it  is  pmcti- 
cally  night  all  of  the  time  in  the  nearly  40  miles  of  snow-galleries,  n-nd 
the  heavy  grades  and  sharp  curves  are  taken  into  account,  the  impor- 
tance of  having  efficient  signals  at  all  switches  day  and  night  will,  I 
think,  be  apprec  iated.  On  the  whole  twelve  hundred  and  four  and  one- 
half  ♦(1,204^)  miles  owned,  the  company  had  June  30, 1880,  708.8  mfles 
of  fencing,  an  ii  crease  during  the  year  of  two  and  one-tenth  (2^)  miles. 
I  am  unable  to  s^tate  what  portion  of  this  is  on  the  subsidized  line. 

The  telegraph  line  is  in  good  condition. 

Bridge  work,  during  the  year,  has  been  confined  to  ordinary  repairs. 

The  "  section  "  of  girders  for  small  spans  should  be  increased  a«  re- 
newals are  made,  and  truss  bridges  calculated  for  heavier  loads  as  they 
are  rebuilt.  Th  3  almost  universal  tendency  of  railway  i)ractice  Is  now 
toward  the  use  )f  heavier  locomotives,  and  heavier  loading  of  cars  in 
fireight  service.    The  economy  of  such  a  course  having  been  amply  de- 
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moustrated,  this  company  must  eventually  adopt  this  practice,  and 
should  therefore  design  its  bridges  accordingly.  The  floor  svstem  in 
gencnil  use  on  this  line  is  very  faulty.  The  ties  are  suflBciently  far 
apart  to  allow  a  wheel  to  drop  between  them }  there  is  no  efficient  pro- 
vision for  the  prevention  of  ^^  bunching  "  of  ties  ;  the  ties  (except  on 
deck-trusses)  are  short;  nor  (except  in  a  few  instances)  is  there  a  guard 
of  any  kind  to  prevent  a  de-railed  truck  from  leaving  the  bridge. 

BuildingSj  dec. 

Kew  sectionhouses  have  been  erected  at  Milpitas  and  Stockton ;  an 
extensive  freight-house  at  Sacramento;  a  wood-shed  at  Bronco,  smd  a 
combination  passenger  and  freight  station  and  dwelling  at  Deeth.  New 
tanks  have  been  put  up  at  Gk>loonda,  Toano,  and  Be-o-wa-we,  and  one 
is  to  be  built  at  Peko  this  fkll. 

The  passenger  station  at  Sacramento — mentioned  in  my  report  last 
year— has  been  completed,  and  has  been  occupied  since  December  28, 
1879. 

A  cast  iron  turn-table  at  Stockton,  and  a  wooden  one  at  Junction, 
have  replaced  old  structures.  At  Sacramento  shops  a  rolling  mill  build- 
ing was  under  way  at  the  time  of  insi>ection.  It  is  the  intention  of  tiie 
company  to  roll  all  sizes  of  iron  that  are  required  in  the  service. 

The  very  heavy  snows  of  last  winter  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
0now-gall^es  in  quite  a  number  of  places.  They  are  being  rebuilt  on 
substantially  the  same  plan  as  the  old  ones. 

The  snow  fences  are  in  good  condition. 

The  rolling-stock  and  machinery  have  been  well  maintained. 

Branches^  dkc. 

VISALIA  DIVISION. 

This  division  was  inspected  May  11,  1880.  The  track,  switches, 
bridges,  &c.,  are  of  same  pattern  as  those  on  the  main  line. 

Large  renewals  of  iron  are  needed,  and  very  little  of  the  line  is  b.il- 
lasted.  Making  allowances  for  these  facts,  the  line  is  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion. 

Improvement  at  Oakland. 

The  improvement  at  Oakland  is  still  in  progress.    When  finished 

**  this  will  consist  of  a  solid  embankment  or  mole  constmcted  on  and  near  the  line  of 
the  weaent  Oakland  wharf,  extending  a  distance  of  6,650  feet  fh>m  the  Oakland  shore, 
and^  sufficient  width  for  four  railroad  tracks  and  a  carriage-way  for  a  distanee  of 
5,400  feet^  and  thence  to  the  eud,  increasing  to  a  width  of  280  ^ef  * 

LEASED  LINES. 

NEW   KOVTE   VLl    NOBTHEEN    RAILWAY    AND    OALIFOENIA    PACIFIC 

EAILBOAD  TO  SAGBAHENTO. 

This  route  was  opened  to  the  public  December  28, 1879. 

The  Kortbern  Kailway,  between  Oakland  and  Port  Costa  (formerly 
Carquinez),  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  ferry-boat  Solano,  built  for  the  transfer  of  trains  between  Port 
Oosta  and  Benicia,  is  working  very  successfully.    She  is  a  side- wheel 

*  Extract  from  Annnal  Beport  of  Mr.  8.  S.  MontagnO;  Chief  Engineer. 
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double-ender,  424  feet  over  all ;  40G  teet  on  bottom ;  extreme  width  over 
fnisirds,  116  feet;  draught,  light,  5  feet,  and  loaded  6^  feet.  Eegistered 
tonnage  is  354.31  tons.  Engines  are  two  in  number ;  they  are  vertical 
beam  engines,  with  cylinders  GO  inches  bore,  and  11  feet  stroke. 
^'  Wheels  30  feet  diameter,  with  24  buckets  each,  17  feet  &ce.  Boilers 
are  tabular,  S  in  number,  each  7  feet  diameter  of  shell,  and  28  feet  long, 
with  143  tubes  4  inches  diameter  and  16  feet  long.  Total  heating  sur- 
&ce  in  all  the  boilers,  19,640  square  feet :  grate  smface,  288  square  feet. 
Each  wheel  is  driven  by  an  indepenaent  engine."  There  are  four 
balanced  rudders  at  each  end  of  boat,  llj^  feet  long  by  5^  feet  deep, 
coupled  together  and  worked  by  hydraulic  steering  gear.*  There  are 
four  railroad  tracks,  each  running  the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  afford- 
ing <<  capacity  for  48  freight  cars,  witli  locomotive,  or  24  passenger 
coaches  of  the  largest  class."  <^  The  aprons  connecting  the  boat  with 
the  slips  •  •  •  axe  each  100  feet  long,  with  four  tracks,  so  arranged 
that  freight  and  passenger  trains  are  run  aboard  without  being  non- 
coupled  from  the  locomotive.  The  aprons  weigh  each  150  tons,  and  are 
worked  by  a  combination  of  pontoons  and  counter-weights  by  hydraulic 
power." 

The  distance  across  the  straits,  from  slip  to  slip,  is  1-^  miles,  and«the 
transfer  of  a  passenger  train,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  requires 
about  13  minutes  from  the  time  the  train  stops  on  one  side  of  the  straits 
until  it  leaves  the  boat  on  the  other.  The  steering  gear  is  very  efficient, 
the  pilot  guiding  the  boat  easily  with  one  hand,  although  the  current  is 
sometimes  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  i>er  hour. 

The  new  portion  of  the  line  between  Benicia  and  Suisun  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  good  condition^  with  the  exception  of  the  sinks  in  the 
"tule"land.  On  the  California  Pacific,  between  Suisun  and  Sacra- 
mento, a  large  amount  of  ballasting  has  been  done,  and  some  steel  rail 
put  down. 

SAN  PABLO  AND  TULABE  BAILBOAD. 

This  line  has  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  except  in  some  places 
where  it  runs  over  "tule"  land. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Insi)ection  made  May,  1880. 

The  line  leased  by  the  Central  Pacific  Company  extends  from  Huron, 
Cal.,  to  the  Colorado  Eiver  at  Fort  Yuma. 

The  maximum  grade  is  llOjW  ^^^  P^  voxloi^  aiid  the  sharpest  curva  is 
10  degrees.  • 

Weight  of  iron  rail  i)er  lineal  yard,  56  pounds ;  weight  of  steel  rail  per 
lineal  yard,  50  x>oun&s. 

There  is  a  land  grant  for  the  whole  length  of  the  main  line  from  Huron 
to  the  Colorado  Eiver,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  is  of  value. 

The  road  and  equipment  are  in  very  good  condition,  being  maintained 
on  the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  general  supervision  as  the  owned 
lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company.  On  December  31, 1879,  there 
were  340  miles  of  track  laid  with  steel  rails,  and  a  portion  of  the  line 
ballasted  with  gravel. 

The  tunnels  are  twenty  in  number,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  15,247 
feet,  ail  lined  with  timber. 

•  Patented  by  Mr.  Jno.  Qat^s.  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
NaTigatiou  Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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The  bridges  are  nearly  all  pile  and  trestle,  and  are  similar  in  detail  to 
those  on  the  Central  Pacific  main  line. 

The  station  bnildings  are  in  good  repair. 

The  water-snpply  on  the  Yuma  division  is  deficient,  no  water  having 
l)een  found  between  Walters  and  the  Colorado  Eiver,  a  distance  of  106 
miles,  although  borings  have  been  made  to  a  great  depth,  1,350  feet  hav- 
ing been  reached  in  one  place. 

There  are  shops  sufficient  for  the  present  demands  of  the  road  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  engine-houses  at  Mojave  and  Sumner. 

The  branches  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica,  Wilmington,  and 
Santa  Ana,  are  in  good  condition.  The  local  business  on  all  of  these 
lines  is  light. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIO  OF  ARIZONA. 

This  line  has  received  no  aid  from  the  United  States,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned here  because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Central  Pacific  system  of 
roads.  The  line  is  in  as  good  condition  as  can  be  expected  of  a  road  so 
recently  built. 

Lying,  as  it  does,  in  a  country  almost  entirely  desert,  its  business  is 
chi^y  with  the  numerous  mining  districts,  and  in  supplying  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Mexico. 

The  recent  development  of  mining  interests  in  Arizona  has  made  a 
profitable  business  for  the  railroad,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  permanent, 
and  when  connection  is  made  with  roads  leading  east,  some  throogh 
traffic  will  doubtless  be  obtained. 

CENTEAL  BBANCH  TINlOISr  PACIFIO  EAILEOAD. 

This  company  owns  the  subsidized  line  from  Atchison  to  Waterville, 
Kan.,  100  miles,  and  leases  the  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Colorado  and 
Pacific  Eailway  Company,  261  miles,  malting  a  total  owned  and  oper- 
ated of  361  miles ;  and  the  whole  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system,  the  accounts,  however,  being  kept  separate. 

SUBSIDIZED  LINE. 

Inspection  made  September,  1880. 

On  this  road  the  foUowing  improvements  have  been  made,  or  are  in 
progress,  viz : 

The  grade  has  been  cut  down  near  Effingham,  and  also  near  Farming- 
ton,  and  embankments  widened  near  Effingham  and  Netawaka j  a  new 
arehed  culvert  of  8-feet  span  has  been  put  in,  in  place  of  a  briage,  and 
the  masonry  for  six  girder  bridges  rebu&t;  sixteen  miles  of  track  bal- 
lasted with  stone,  and  50,000  ties  and  15  miles  of  iron  provided  for  re- 
newals and  repairs  for  the  current  season. 

l^ew  side  tracks  have  been  put  in  at  Effingham,  Netawaka,  and  Bige- 
low. 

One  pile  bridge  has  been  wholly  rebuilt,  and  four  partially ;  four  pile 
openings  added ;  nineteen  girder  bridges  and  the  approach  to  bridge 
No.  101  renewed;  one  "Howe"  truss  substituted  for  a  girder  bridge : 
the  woodwork  of  two  "Howe''  bridges  renewed,  and  one  new  overhead 
bridge  for  wagon  road  constructed. 

At  Atchison  a  new  store-house  and  an  office  for  master  mechanic;  at 
Coming  a  new  coal  platform  and  chutes ;  and  at  Brighton  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  station  have  been  built;  the  station  at  Farmington 
painted,  and  the  passenger  platforms  at  several  stations  renewed. 
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A  unioii  depot,  in  -which  this  coinpauy  is  iuterested,  has  been  erected 
at  Atchison,  with  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  paiisenger 
basiness  of  all  the  roads  centering  thei'c. 

SIOUX  CITY  AND  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
This  company  now  owns  and  operates  railroad  as  follows,  viz : 

Oicned, 

Miles. 

8ioiix  City,  Iowa,  to  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  and  Fremont,  Neliraska 107, 42 

Leased, 
Fremont,  Elkboru,  and  Missouri  Valley 109.99 

Total  owned  and  operated 217.41 

Inspection  made  in  August,  1880,  but  did  not  include  any  leased  line. 

On  the  line  owned,  the  condition  of  the  track  has^  on  the  whole,  been 
improved.  * 

Renewals  of  ties  have  been  made  and  some  rerolled  iron  laid. 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  trestle  and  pile  bridges  have  been  continued, 
and  ^e  only  "  Howe^  truss  on  the  line  renewed. 

A  new  firost-proof  tank  and  a  windmill  have  been  erected  at  Sloan, 
and  four  new  engines  and  some  new  ^ight  and  stock  cars  added  to  the 
equipment. 

The  crossing  of  the  Missouri  River  by  ferry  still  continues  to  be 
serious  diawback  to  the  operations  of  the  road. 

It  is  probable  that  at  no  point  on  the  Missouri,  where  a  railroad 
transfer  has  been  made,  has  the  river  been  more  troublesome  than  at 
this  place.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  considerable  expense  attend- 
ing it,,  this  company  has  been  able  during  the  year,  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  its  road  and  increase  its  rolling  stock. 

Considering  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  hue,  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  operating  it,  the  management  deserve  great  credit. 

KORTHERK  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  of  Pacific  and  Pend  d'Oreille  divisions  made  in  May,  1880, 
and  of  the  eastern  divisions  in  August,  1880. 

On  June  30, 1880,  this  company  had  in  operation  railroad  as  follows, 
Tiz: 

£oad  Oicmd. 

Miles. 

One-half  interest  in  road  from  Dnln  th  to  Northern  Pacifio  Jnnotion 24. 0 

Northern  Pacific  Junction,  Minnesota,  to  Curlew,  Dakota  Territory 484.6 

Kalama  to  Tacoma,  Washington  Territorj 105.0 

PnyaUnp  Branch,  Washington  Territory, 31.6 

645.1 

Itoad  leased. 

Joint  use  of  track  from  Sai  nt  Paul  to  Sauk  Rapids,  l^linnesot^ 75. 5 

Sauk Bapids  to  Brunerd,  Minnesota 60.5 

136.0 

Total  owned  and  operated 781.1 
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On  the  saiue  datio  the  track  was  finished,  on  the  Missouri  division,  to 
a  point  abcmt  41  miles  west  of  Curlew ;  and  on  the  Pend  d'Qieille  di- 
vision, about  18  miles  were  laid  from  Ainsworth  east. 

On  August  16, 1880,  the  one  hundred  miles  of  road  from  the  Missonh 
Biver  west  was  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  since  been  put  in  operation  throughout  the  whole  distance.  The 
company  also  own  the  Casselton  Branch  Bailroad,  now  in  operation 
from  Casselton,  Dakota  Territory,  to  Elm  Biver,  31  miles,  and  under  way 
for  11^  miles  beyond  that  point 

PEND  D'OBBILLB  DIVISION. 

A  i)ortion  of  this  division  was.  visited  on  May  22-24, 1880.  At  that 
time  the  track  was  laid  from  Ainsworth  east  about  18  miles. 

At  the  end  of  track  wagons  were  taken,  and  the  trip  extended  to  a 
point  about  83  miles  from  Ainsworth. 

Witti  the  exception  of  one  heavy  cut,  the  graduation  was  nearly  done 
to  about  75  miles  from  Ainsworth,  while  beyond  that  point  work  had 
been  coiqmenced.  Except  at  the  "Summit"  cut,  the  work  is  light,  with 
but  little  rock.  For  the  first  25  miles  there  is  no  bridging,  and  but  little 
beyond- 

The  work  so  far  as  completed  has  been  well  done. 

The  material  (rock  excepted)  is  either  fine  sand  or  volcanic  ash.  l%e 
embankments  comi>osed  of  these  will  probably  be  difficult  to  maintain 
when  the  line  is  exposed  to  high  winds,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
track  will  sink  in  the  volcanic  ash  banks,  unless  ballast  is  put  in. 

There  being  no  timber  in  this  section,  great  delay  has  been  experi- 
enced in  getting  cross-ties  and  lumber,  and,  in  consequence,  track-layhig 
has  progressed  very  slowly. 

Since  the  date  of  inspection  the  grading  has  been  completed  to  Spo- 
kane Falls,  150  miles  from  Ainsworth,  and  the  track  extended  to  25 
miles  from  Ainsworth.  Grading  has  also  been  done  on  a  line  to  connect 
the  road  at  Ainsworth  with  the  Oregon  Bailway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany's line  at  Wallula,  a  distance  of  about  12  nules. 

PACIFIO  DIVISION. 

Inspection  made  May  2G,  1880.  The  Pacific  division  comprises  the 
line  from  Kalama,  on  the  Columbia  Bi|[er,  to  New  Tacoma,  Washington 
Territory,  on  Puget  Sound,  105  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Wilkeson,  31.6 
miles. 

The  business  is  very  light,  and  requires  dose  management  to  make 
earnings  meet  expenses. 

The  line  after  leaving  the  Columbia  Biver  passes  up  the  Cowlitz 
Biver  for  nearly  thirty  miles,  and  thence  strikes  across  the  country  to 
Puget  Sound,  crossing  on  its  way  Newaukum  Creek,  and  Skookum 
Chuck,  Des  Chuttes,  and  Nisqually  Rivers. 

The  maximum  grade  is  116  feet  per  mile,  but  occurs  on]y  for  a  short 
distance  at  Tacoma,  the  maximum,  with  this  exception,  being  52.8  feet 
per  mile, 

The  sharpest  curve  is  10  degrees.  The  location  of  the  line  is  £eui1^ 
in  some  respects,  there  being  quite  a  number  of  places  between  Tenino 
apd  Tacoma  where  sharp  curves  are  reversed  with  no  tangent  between 
them,  and  some  between  Kalama  and  Tenino  with  but  very  short  tan- 
gents. 
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Quite  a  number  of  tlie  (Mnbaiikiueiits  arc  narrow,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  cuts  need  ditching. 

There  is  no  bridge  masonry,  nor  arc  there  any  tunnels,  on  the  liue>, 
A  good  i>ortion,  probably  more  than  50  i)er  cent.,  is  fairly  ballasted  with 
gravel.  The  ties  are  of  pine.  Rails  are  laid  with  plain  double-fish 
splice,  with  joint  opposite. 

From  Kalama  to  Tenino,  66  miles,  the  track  is  not  in  good  surface, 
but  it  is  much  better  between  Tenino  and  Tacoma. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  distance  the  tmck  needs  lining  up  and 
the  curves  rectifying  and  adjusting. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  *^  Hawe  "  truss  bridges  (some  covered), 
and  numerous  pile  and  trestle  bridges:  Bridge  floors  are  without 
guards. 

There  are  good  station  buildings  at  IQilama  and  Tenino,  and  temi>o- 
rary  ones  at  Cowlitz,  Olequa,  Winlock,  Napavine,  CentreviUe,  Yelm 
Prairie,  and  Lake  View.  At  Tacoma  the  company  have  ft»me  shops, 
warehouse,  office,  and  hotel  building,  and  extensive  wharves  for  ship- 
ping coal. 

The  rolling  stock  is  not  in  first-class  condition.  Neither  power-brakes 
nor  safety -platforms  are  used  on  the  passenger  equipment. 

The  Puyallup  branch  is  in  very  fair  condition.    Its  eastern  terminu 
is  now  at  Wilkeson,  where  the  company  have  coal  mines. 

3ONNES0TA   AND  DAKOTA  DIVISIONa. 

Inspection  made  in  August,  1880.  These  divisions  embrace  the  road 
firom  Duluth,  oVIinnesota,  to  Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory,  a  distance  of 
450  miles.  From  Duluth  to  North  Pacific  Junction,  24  miles,  this  com- 
pany has  an  undivided  one-half  interest  in  the  road,  the  Saint  Paul  and 
l>uluth  Company  owning  the  other  half.  For  a  report  on  this  portion 
see  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad,  page  — . 

The  line  from  Korth  Pacific  Junction  to  Fargo  is  very  straight,  a 
large  portion  of  it  being  tangent,  and  passes  over  a  gently  undulating 
country. 

The  maximum  grade  is  50.2  feet  per  mile  on  the  Minnesota,  and  60.2 
feet  x)er  mile  on  the  Dakota  division ;  and  the  sharpest  curve  is  3  de- 
grees on  each.  In  two  places  reversions  occur  with  very  short  tangents 
between,  which  are  entirely  unnecessary  in  so  flat  a  country. 

The  grades  are  adjusted  so  as  to  follow  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
very  closely. 

Many  of  the  embankments  are  narrow,  some  of  them  need  raising, 
and  many  of  the  cuts  require  ditching.  There  are  no  tunnels.  About 
140  miles  are  wholly  or  partially  ballasted  with  gravel.  The  ties  are  nearly 
all  of  soft  wood ;  rail  is  50  i>ound8  per  yard,  laid  with  double,  plain, 
flsh-joint. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 116,000  ties,  mostly  oak, 
and  128  miles  of  steel  were  put  in  the  track,  and  26,090  ffeet  of  new  sid- 
ing laid.  ^'  Stub  ^  switches  are  used,  with  revolving  switch-stands  witii 
targets.    Most  of  the  fro^s  used  are  of  the  "  Mansfield  "  pattern. 

On  the  Minnesota  division  the  track  is  in  fair  line  and  surface,  al- 
though some  of  the  curves  should  be  rectified.  On  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Dakota  division  the  track  is  out  of  line  and  surface,  and 
large  renewals  of  ties  needed. 

The  appearance  of  the  line  would  be  much  improved  if  old  material 
was  thoroughly  gathered  up  and  removed,  and  bushes,  &c.  cut  down 
near  the  track. 
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There  is  a  "  Post-'  combiuatiou  bridge  omv  the  Mississippi  Kiver  at 
Brainerd,  ami  there  are  about  fifteeu  spans  of  "Howe'' truss  bridge, 
and  numerous  pile  and  trestle  bridges  at  various  jwints.  The  truss 
bridges  are  all  supported  on  timber  piers.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  33  pile  bridges  were  renewed  and  88  culverts  repaired. 

The  station  buildings  are  nearly  all  neatly  painted  and  well  main- 
tained wooden  structures,  and  do  credit  to  the  company. 

The  water-service  seems  to  be  efficient  and  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery well  raantained.  Two  frost-proof  tanks  have  been  i)ut  up  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

At  Duluth  the  company  have  a  brick  engine-house,  with  stalls  for 
10  locomotives,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  they  have  extended  their 
facilities  at  that  point  by  the  addition  of  700  feet  of  dock  and  the  con- 
struction of  6,006  feet  of  track  supported  on  piles. 

At  Brainerd  are  situated  the  company's  principal  shops,  consisting 
of  engine-house,  with  12  stalls,  car-house,  machine  and  smith  sboj^s, 
foundry,  and  store-house,  and  office;  all  of  them  fireime.  The  shops  are 
furnished  with  good  machinery,  but  api>ear  to  be  too  small  for  the  pres- 
ent wants  of  the  road,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  order  and  neat- 
ness about  them.  There  are  also  at  Brainerd,  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, a  very  large  and  convenient  office  building,  a  hotel,  a  freight- 
house,  and  a  "colonists'  reception  house,"  all  of  them  frapie,  besides 
the  necessary  smaller  buildings  incident  to  a  division  point. 

At  Fargo  there  have  been  built  during  the  fiscal  year  a  brick  engine- 
house  with  stalls  for  12  locomotives,  a  brick  shop  85  feet  by  40  feet,  and 
a  brick  freight-house  150  feet  by  40  feet;  all  of  them  with  slate  roofs. 

At  Bismarck  there  is  a  frame  engine-house  with  6  stalls,  and  frame 
passenger  and  freight  houses.  The  line  is  supplied  with  good-sized  and 
weU-maintained  two-story  section  houses  and  plain  boanl  tool-honses. 

During  the  last  winter  great  trouble  was  had  on  account  of  snow 
blockades. 

The  snow-fences  are  generally  in  single  ranks,  and  are  composed  of 
posts  set  in  the  ground,  with  rails  and  upright  batten. 

That  blockades  should  occur  with  the  limited  provision  for  their  pre- 
vention is  not  surprising.  To  avoid  tronble  in  the  future  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  either  raise  the  road-bed  up  out  of  shallow 
cuts  or  to  grade  the  sides  of  such  cuts  down  to  a  very  flat  slope,  as  may 
be  found  most  desirable.  Buildings  should  be  so  located,  and  materials 
piled,  as  to  throw  the  drifts  occasioned  by  them  away  from  the  track ; 
snow-fences  placed  in  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  ranks,  as  may  be 
found  necessary,  and  constructed  on  the  plan  now  in  general  use  on 
other  roads,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  when  circumstances  require  it,  or 
raised  up  when  fiUcd  with  snow.  In  long  and  deep  cuts  snow-sheds 
may  be  necessary.  These,  in  conjunction  with  an  efficient  equipment 
of  snow-plows  and  track-nangers,  should  enable  the  company  to  operate 
the  line  in  winter  without  serious  delay. 

The  rolling  stock  is  in  good  condition.  The  passenger  equipment  is 
supplied  with  "Miller"  platforms  and  " Westinghouse "  automatic 
brakes. 

The  equipment  has  been  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  by  the  addi- 
tion of  9  locomotives,  8  caboose-cars,  1  pile-driver,  200  box  and  flat  cars, 
1  observation-car,  37  hand-cars,  4  baggage-cars,  5  snow-plows,  30  push- 
cars,  15  boarding-cars,  3  snow-flangers. 

MISSOURI  DIVISION. 

The  crossing  of  the  ^lissouri  Kiver  is  effected  by  means  of  a  transfer- 
boat  capable  of  carrying  C  freight-cars  at  one  time. 
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The  same  difficulties,  arising  from  the  unstable  character  of  the  river, 
that  have  been  encountered  at  other  transfers  on  the  Missouri,  have 
been  experienced  here. 

Plans  and  estimates  have  been  i)repare<l  for  a  high-level  bridge  at  this 
point,  consisting  of  3  sjmns  of  400  feet  each,  and  2  of  100  feet  each,  with 
the  necessary  earthwork  approaches,  and  a  dike  above  the  bridge  to 
narrow  the  river  (which  is  here  about  2,700  feet  wide)  to  a  width  of  1,200 
feet,  the  cost  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  $800,000,  using* 
masonry  piers,  abutments,  and  wrought-iron  superstructure. 

The  100  miles  extending  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  westward,  recently 
accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion for  a  road  newly  opened  through  an  almost  uninhabited  country. 

On  this  piece  of  road  the  maximum  grade  is  51.06  feet  per  mile  j  the 
shai*pest  curve  5  degrees,  and  76  per  cent,  of  the  distance  is  tangent. 

The  line  is  laid  with  56-pound  iron,  with  plain,  double  fish-joints,  on 
ties  chiefly  of  soft  wood,  and  with  no  ballast. 

The  switches  are  of  the  same  pattern  as  on  other  x>ortions  of  the  road. 

The  sidings  aggregate  22,950  feet,  not  including  17,800  feet  of  track 
at  the  lower  "  transfer,^  on  the  west  bank  on  the  Missouri  Kiver. 

There  are  6  spans  of  combination  "Pratt"  truss  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  990  feet,  supported  on  cut- work  piers  filled  with  stone. 

These  bridges  are  built  of  apparently  good  material  and  workmanship, 
but  the  factor  of  safety  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be. 

The  pile  bridges  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  in  number,  and  gen- 
erally well  built.  Nearly  all  of  the  bridge  floors  are  furnish^  with 
timber-guards,  and  where  temporary  floors  still  remain  they  are  being 
replaced  with  new  ones. 

There  are  at  Mandan  a  frame  engine-house  with  4  stalls;  a  coal-shed: 
a  passenger  and  freight  station  combined ;  a  superintendent's  office,  and 
a  dwelling  for  superintendent;  besides  stable,  store,  tool,  and  tank  houses, 
and  temporary  carpenter's  shop ;  all  of  them  frame. 

There  are  4  frostproof  tanks  at  other  points,  and  4  standard  section- 
houses. 

LEASED  LINES,  ETC. 

The  line  from  Brainerd  to  Sauk  Bapids,  Minnesota,  leased  from  the 
Western  Railroad  Company,  of  Minnesota,  is  a  road  maintaine<l  in  good 
line  and  surface,  with  well-shaped  road-bed  without  ballast. 

Bridges  are  "  Howe"  truss  and  pile,  and,  as  the  road  has  been  oi>er- 
ated  but  about  three  years,  are  nearly  new. 

The  station  buildings  arc  in  good  condition. 

Water-tanks  are  of  the  frost-proof  i)attern. 

The  line  from  Sauk  Rapids  to  Saint  Paul,  used  jointly  with  the  Saint 
Paul,  Miuueai>olis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company,  is  also  in  commenda- 
ble condition  for  a  road  maintained  without  ballast,  the  neatness  and 
order  in  connection  with  everything  visible  along  the  line  being  espe- 
cially noticeable. 

Improvements  at  Saint  Paul. 

At  Saint  Paul  the  filling  uj)  of  the  ground  acquired  for  terminal  pur- 
poses is  in  iirogi'css,  and  a  freight-house  400  feet  by  40  feet  has  been 
erected. 

The  construction  of  a  building  to  be  used  for  the  general  oi)erating 
offices  of  the  company  has  also  been  commenced. 

Lands. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  lands  of  the  company  are  submitted 
here,  not  as  a  report  on  all  of  the  territory  embraced  inthe  grant  to  the 
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company,  but  as  notes  on  tbo  portions  passed  through  on  the  several 
trips  of  the  present  season. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  company's  ^aut  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  gnint  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company  to  about 
40  miles  west  of  Brainerd  the  country  is  a  succession  of  swamx)s  and 
low  uidands,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes.  The  swamps  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  growth  of  tamarack,  cedar,  and  spruce,  while  on  the  up- 
-lauds  are  found  white  pine,  oak,  some  elm,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
wood  usual  in  a  forest  in  the  northern  United  States. 

From  about  40  miles  west  of  Brainerd  to  about  35  miles  east  of  Fargo 
the  country  is  prairie,  with  numerous  lakes,  patches  of  swamp,  and  oc- 
casional timber,  and  much  of  it  good  for  agricultural  purposes.  From 
this  latter  iK)iut  westward  to  the  Missouri  River  stretches  the  gre^t 
wheat  region,  embracing  the  celebrated  valley  of  the  Bed  River  of  the 
North. 

This  country  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers,  apparently  of  a  good 
class,  the  neat,  well-painted  farm  buildings  so  noticeable  in  this  region, 
bearing  witness  thereto. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  on  the  portion  of  road  recently  accepted 
by  the  government  and  opened  for  use,  the  country  is  as  yet  almost 
uninhabited,  and  but  little  of  the  land  surveyed.  This  region  is  all 
open  *^ plain''  country,  somewhat  more  broken  and  undulating  than  that  ' 
between  the  Red  and  Missouri  Rivers,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
apparently  good  wheat  land,  and  will,  doubtless,  produce  good  crops, 
l^ough  not,  perhaps,  so  large  as  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Extensive 
beds  of  lignite  are  found  on  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  extend  mnch 
farther  west,  furnishing  a  fuel  available  for  all  domestic  purposes.  The 
company  are  now  using  this  fuel  in  their  locomotives,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  with  other  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  with  a  modified  form  of  fire-box,  similar  to  that 
now  being  introduced  on  some  eastern  roads,  this  fuel  can  be  used  with- 
out admixture  with  any  other.  Lignite  of  no  better  quality  than  this  was 
burned  successfully  in  the  American  engine  with  "  Wooten's''  fire-box, 
which  was  sent  to  the  late  Paris  exx>osition,  during  some  trials  on  the 
Italian  railroads. 

I  am  informed  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  test  this  fuel  in  a  simi- 
lar manner. 

On  the  Pacific  division  the  line  from  Halama  to  Tacoma  passes 
through  a  well- watered,  timbered  country,  with  occasional  open  prairies. 
These  prairies  do  not  appear  to  be  very  rich,  but  there  are,  doubtless, 
lands  in  the  river  bottoms  good  for  farming  purposes. 

The  magnificent  timber  embraced  in  the  company's  grant  on  this 
coast  must  become  valuable  as  soon  as  communication  is  opened  with 
the  treeless  district  east  of  the  mountains.  At  present,  as  shipments 
are  chiefly  made  by  sea,  only  those  lauds  bordering  on  the  sound  are 
available. 

The  large  beds  of  cretaceous  coal  lying  within  the  grant  must  also 
prove  valuable.  During  the  late  inspection,  the  mines  at  WUkeson 
were  visited.  Owing  to  an  improper  system  of  mining  these  mines  have 
not  hitherto  been  successful.  The  coal  lies  in  large  veins,  with  a  dip  of 
about  65  degrees,  with  the  ravine  through  which  the  stream  runs  cutting 
across  the  stmta,  so  that  every  natural  facility  is  afibrded  for  economi- 
cal working.  Some  of  the  veins  are  said  to  produce  good  smith  coal, 
while  the  coke  made  from  coal  mined  hero  (specimens  of  which  were 
brought  away)  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

On  the  Pcud  d'Oreille  division,  after  leading  Aiiisworth,  the  line 
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pMees  through  about  twenty-four  miles  of  opeu,  sandy  country,  and 
then  outers  a  treeless,  rolling  region,  with  soil  of  volcanic  ash,  ana  cov- 
ered  with  a  growth  of  "  bunch  grass."  This  continues  as  far  as  my  jour- 
ney reached — is  said  to  extend  to  Si)okane  Falls— and  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  wheat  country  of  Eastern  Washington  Territory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  country  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  on  this  division  are  of  this  character.  The  western  limits 
embrace  a  portion  of  territory  borderin|^  on  the  Columbia,  covered 
with  drifting  sands  from  the  river;  but  it  is  probable  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  grant  on  this  division  is  available  for  cultivation. 

The  extreme  southern  edge  of  the  grant  in  Montana  was  also  reached 
during  the  last  inspection  trip  made. 

Here  there  are  good  grazing  lands*  and  it  is  said,  that  farther  down  in 
the  valleys  ttiere  are  lands  suitable  for  cultivation. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD. 

Insi>ection  made  in  May,  1880.  This  road  extends  from  East  Port- 
land to  Bosebnrg,  Oregon,  a  distance  of  197.36  miles.  It  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25, 1866.  This  grant 
in  Oregon  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Portland  to  the  south  line  of  the  State, 
Uiere  to  connect  witii  a  line — aided  by  a  similar  grant  in  California — 
fix>m  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  to  the  Oregon  line. 

The  road  in  Oregon  has  been  built  to  Bosebnrg,  and  the  road  in  Cal- 
ifornia to  Bedding,  in  that  State,  leaving  a  gap  between  the  termini  of        J 
about  240  miles,  measured  in  a  straight  Tine. 

The  crop  of  last  year  in  the  Willamette  Valley  having  been  a  fiulure, 
the  earnings  of  the  road  have  fallen  off  largely,  and  its  previously  em- 
barassed  £iancial  condition  aggravated. 

The  maximum  grades  are  103  feet  per  mile  going  northward,  and  03 
feet  per  mile  going  southward.  The  extreme  grades  only  hold  for  about 
^  of  a  mile  each,  the  maximum  grade,  other  than  these,  being  less  than 
90  feet  per  mile  in  either  direction.  The  sharpest  curve  is  10  degrees, 
and  77  per  cent  of  the  line  is  tangent. 

On  June  30, 1880,  there  were,  according  to  the  company's  report,  8  miles 
of  track  laid  with  steel  rail  weighing  56  iK>unds  per  yarid.  No  renewals 
of  main  track  were  made  or  new  si&igs  laid  during  the  year  ending  on 
that  date. 

A  i>ortion  of  the  road  is  partially  ballasted  with  gravel. 

The  iron  is  laid  with  plain  double  fish-joints,  and  the  steel  with  double 
fish-joints  composed  of  one  plain  and  one  angle  fish  bar.  Bails  are  laid 
" haphazard''  on  soft-wood  ties.  The  line  and  surface  of  track  are  in- 
ferior— much  of  the  iron  worn,  and  many  joints  loose. 

The  switches  are  "  stub,"  with  upright  stands  with  targets,-  and  rail 
fiftgs.  There  are  23  spans  of  ^^Howe"  truss  bridge  of  an  aggregate 
length  of  3,753  feet,  supported  in  most  cases  on  trestle  or  crib  piers,  and 
64:,236  linear  feet  of  pile  and  trestle  bridging.  Ko  renewals  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  made  during  the  year. 

Bridge  floors  are  provided  with  guards. 

There  is  a  new  two-story  frame  i)a88enger  station  and  eating-house  at 
Albany.  At  other  points  the  buildings  are  generally  either  old  or  tem- 
porary. 

Hie  shops  near  East  Portland  are  temporary  structures,  and  consist 
of  machine-shop,  car-shop,  and  engine-house.  The  company  have  8 
water  stations^  15  section-houses^  and  25  tool-houses* 
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The  rolling  stock  is  maintained  in  very  good  condi  tion.  Keitilier  safety 
platforms  nor  train  brakes  are  used. 

The  company  also  own  and  operate  a  steam  ferry  across  the  Willa- 
mette Biver  at  Portland  to  connect  its  station  in  East  Portland  with  tiie 
main  city. 

OBEOON  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Inspection  made  June,  1880. 

This  line  extends  from  the  city  of  Portland  to  Saint  Joseph,  Oregon. 

It  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Slay 
4, 1870 ;  was  examined  by  commissioners  and  accepted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  the  act  named,  but  no  lands  were 
ever  jmtented  to  it  During  the  past  year  the  road  has  not  paid  oi)er- 
ating  expenses. 

The  maximum  grade  going  southward  occurs  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  is  198  feet  per  mile.  Going  northward,  it  is  80  feet  per  mile ;  and 
the  sharpest  curve  is  12  degrees.  The  line  is  laid  with  iron,  50  and  66 
I)ounds  per  yard,  on  soft-wood  ties. 

There  are  140  lineal  feet  of  "  Howe^  truss,  60  lineal  feet  of  "  Queen 
post  ^  truss,  and  13,404  lineal  feet  of  pile  and  trestle  bridge  on  the  line. 

The  buildings  are  temporary  frame  structures. 

The  road  is  in  very  bad  condition.  It  is  a  difficult  road  to  maintain, 
oven  with  suf&cient  means,  owing  to  the  wet,  clayey  nature  of  its  cut- 
tings, the  want  of  suitable  ballast,  and  the  large  amount  of  bridging. 

A  railroad  has  been  built  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Oregon 
Central  to  Corvallis  (and  is  to  be  extended  to  Junction)  by  the  Western 
Oregon  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  Oregon  Central  is  now  operated 
under  lease  by  this  company.  This  road  was  passed  over  on  the  same 
date  on  which  the  inspection  of  the  Oregon  Central  was  made. 

It  is  laid  with  steel,  50  xK)und8  per  yard,  with  fish-joint  of  one  plain 
and  one  angle  bar,  on  soft  ties. 

The  maximum  grade  is  63^  feet  i)er  mile,  and  the  sharpest  curve  4 
degrees.  It  was  in  an  unfinished  condition  at  the  time  of  inspection^ 
out  of  line  and  surface,  with  wet,  muddy  cuts,  and  without  ballast.  It 
has  not,  thus  far,  paid  niuuiug  expenses. 

SAI^T  LOUIS  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  EAILWAY. 

Inspection  made  in  April,  1880,  of  the  main  line  from  Pacific,  Mo., 
to  Vinita,  Indian  Territory. 

This  company,  at  the  i)resent  time,  operates  the  following-named  lines 
of  road,  viz ; 

Owned. 

Pacific,  Mo.,  tiy  liuc  of  Indian  IVrritory * 2^i 

» 

Leased, ' 

Atlantic  and  PiiL-i lie,  in  Indian  Territoiy 34 

Saint  Lonis,  Wichita,  and  Western— Pievco  City,  Mo.,  to  Oswego,  Kans.,  and 

»raucli  to  Joplin,  Mo 83 

Missouii  and  Western — Oswego,  Kans.,  to  Wichita,  Kaus 144 

Joplin  Kailroad — Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Girard,  Kans - 3H 

Joint  use  of  track — baint  Louis  to  Paciilc,  Mo !S7 

336 
Total ^ m 
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The  line,  after  leaving  Pacific,  passes  througli  a  good  farming  region 
for  a  tew  miles.  It  then  strikes  and  commences  to  ascend  the  Ozark 
range  of  hills,  and  passes  through  a  rough,  wild  country,  covered  with 
scrub  oak,  but  intt^rspersed,  here  and  there,  with  good  farm  lands. 

At  about  Marshlield,  178  miles  from  Pacific,  it  enters  the  rich  farming 
region  of  Southwestern  Missouri,  which  continues  to  the  west  line  of  the 
State. 

The  through  traffic  of  the  roa<l  comes  from  Texas,  via  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railway;  and  it  also  derives  considerable  business 
fix>m  its  Kansas  lines,  and  from  the  Joi>lin  lead  region. 

Its  local  trade  is  composed  largely  of  iron  ore,  which  is  shipped  to 
Saint  Louis. 

The  company  has  made  no  report  to  this  office  of  the  characteristics 
of  its  line,  but  the  maximum  grade  is  understood  to  be  105  feet  per 
mile,  and  the  shari>est  curve  ten  degrees. 

Many  of  the  embankments  are  narrow. 

Between  Pacific  and  Pierce  City  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  line  is 
ballasted  with  broken  stone  and  gravel,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
fifty  per  cent,  back  filled  with  stone. 

Benewals  are  mswie  with  steel  rails,  with  which  there  were  about  130 
miles  of  track  laid  at  the  time  of  inspection.      > 

The  steel  is  ^^  i)ounds  per  yard,  laid  on  oak  ties,  with  plain  double- 
fish  joint,  with  '*  Verona  "  nut  locks,  and  joints  opposite  and  supported. 

Where  steel  has  been  laid,  the  track  is  in  fair  line  and  surface,  and  the 
same  may  also  be  said  as  to  the  ballasted  portion  generally,  although 
some  curves,  and  even  tangents,  need  lining  up.  The  roadway  would 
be  much  improved  if  the  debris  were  removed  from  the  ditches  in  the 
cuts.  The  practice  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  to  only  clean  the  ditches 
when  the  debris  reaches  the  top  of  the  rail. 

The  switches  are  "  split-rail  ^  with  springs,  and  "  stub,"  with  upright 
stands  with  targets. 

No  provision  is  made  for  lighting  switches  at  night. 

The  bridges  are  *'  Howe,"  and  Post  combination,  truss;  a  few  trussed 
girders  and  pile. 

There  is  one  new  iron  bridge,  near  Lebanon.  A  considerable  amount 
of  work  has  recently  been  done  renewing  and  i^epairing  bridges.  The 
floors  are  provided  with  guard  rails.  The  new  masonry  is  of  good  qual- 
ity, laid  in  mortar.  That  under  the  trussed  girders  is  generally  good 
dry  masonry,  although  in  a  few  places  it  needs  rebuilding. 

The  station  buildings  are  as  good  as  is  necessary  for  the  class  of  busi- 
ness offered.  • 

There  are  frame  engine-houses  at  Pacific  and  DLxon,  each  with  9  stalls 
and  wooden  turn-table,  Jind  one  at  Pierce  City,  with  3  stalls. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  company  are  at  Springfield,  and  consist  of 
maehine-sho]i,  engine-house  with  12  stalls,  smith-shop,  car  and  paint 
shops,  brass  foundry,  and  oil  house,  all  of  brick,  and  a  rrame  car-house. 
The  passenger  and  freight  houses  at  this  point  are  also  of  brick*  The 
shops  appear  to  be  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  road. 

Along  the  line  of  the  road  old  material  is  generally  well  gathered  up, 
but  at  stations  and  at  the  shop-yard  there  is  a  want  of  order  and 
neatness. 

The  water  supply  is  obtained  ftom  surface  ponds  in  most  cases,  and 
can  be  enlarged  as  the  wants  of  the  service  demand. 

Of  the  29  water  stations,  twenty-one  have  tanks  of  the  frost-proof 
pattern ;  at  fourteen  of  them  the  pumping  is  done  with  steam,  and  at 
ten  horse-power  is  used. 

49  Ab 
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The  rolling  stock  appears  to  be  iu  good  condition.  It  was  increased 
during  1879  by  the  addition  of  11  locomotives  and  370  cars  of  all  classes. 

"Westinghouse"  air-brakes  and  ''Miller''  platforms  are  used  ou  tiie 
X)asseuger  equipment. 

MISSOUEI,  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 

Inspection  made  of  land  grant  portion  only,  iu  April,  1880. 

The  laud  grant  portion  of  this  road  extends  from  Junctiou  City,  Kans., 
to  the  north  line  of  the  Indian  Tei'ritory,  a  distance  of  183  -^^  miles. 

Prom  Junction  City  to  Parsons,  156  miles,  the  road  forms  the  Neosho 
division,  the  remaining  distance  from  Parsons  to  the  line  of  the  Indian 
Territory  forming  a  part  of  the  main  line. 

The  Neosho  division,  running  as  it  does,  in  a  direction  from  a  little 
west  of  north  to  south  of  east,  is  cut  off  from  through  traffic,  and  obtains 
only  the  local  tra<le  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 

It  is  probable  that  it  would  never  have  been  built  but  for  the  valu- 
able grant  of  lands  lying  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neosho. 

On  the  whole  land-grant  road  the  maximum  grade  is  61.2  feet  per 
mile,  the  sharpest  curv  e  5  degrees,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the  line  tangent. 
The  road  is  laid  with  45  and  56  x)ound  iron,  and  52-pound  steel,  18A  miles 
of  the  latter  material  having  been  laid  between  Parsons  and  the  Indian 
Territory  line. 

The  steel  is  laid  with  fish-joint  composed  of  one  plain  and  one  angle 
bar,  while  the  iron  is  nearly  all  laid  with  old  style  of  chair  joints. 

The  ties  are  cedar  and  oak. 

At  points,  here  and  there,  difficult  to  maintain,  stone  ballast  ha*j  been 
put  in,  amounting  in  all  to  about  7  miles.  Elsewhere,  the  road  is  kept 
up  \iith  the  native  soil. 

As  a  whole,  although  needing  some  renewals  of  iron  and  ties,  the 
roadway  is  in  commendable  condition,  considering  the  light  business 
done,  the  large  percentage  of  chair  iron,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and 
shows  evidence  of  intelligent  sui^ervision.  Much  of  the  road-bed  is  well 
shaped  and  neatly  maintained  with  ditches  well  cleaned. 

The  switches  are  "stub,"  with  upright  stands  with  targets,  and 
rail  and  '^  Mansfield"  frogs. 

The  side-tracks  aggregate  9J  miles. 

The  bridging  is  as  follows,  viz : 

foot* 
Ordinary  **Howe"  tniss 401 

*' Combination"  trnsses 5,098 

Girders  on  masonry .\ 2, 695 

Pile  and  trestle a,  288 

Total 10,482 

The  bridges  are  in  general  good  repair,  with  well-laid  floors  and  guard- 
rails. Most  of  the  bridge  masonry  is  good,  all  that  has  been  rebuilt 
being  "first-class"  laid  in  mortar.  Ou  a  portion  of  the  mad  the  masonry 
under  girder  bridges  needs  renewing. 

The  station  buildings  are  nearly  all  cheap  wooden  structures,  but  are 
doubtless  sufficient  for  the  business  offered. 

At  Parsons,  the  passenger  st^ition  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  the 
upper  portion  being  used  for  offices. 

The  shops  at  Parsons  consist  of  a  stone  engine-house  with  14  staUa, 
built  with  iron  roof  trusses,  slate  roof,  stone  engine-pits  paved,  and 
cast-iron  turn-table ;  a  stone  machine-shop  with  iron  trusst^s  and  slat<i 
roof  J  and  a  frame  smith-shop  with  10  forges,  all  in  good  repair.    Thei^e 
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SLre  13  water  stations,  ac  the  inajonty  of  whicli,  the  tiinks  and  wind-mills 
are  new. 

Therolling-8twk  forms  a  part  of  the  general  equipment  of  the  roatl, 
and  being  so  small  in  quantity,  no  opinion  could  be  Ibrmed  as  io  the 
genei*al  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  company's  property.  "  Miller^ 
platforms  and  "  Westinghouse''  air-brakes  are  used. 

• 

ATCHISOX,  TOrEKA  AND  SANTA  Fl5  llAILEOAD. 

Inspection  made  in  April,  1880. 

This  line  extends  from  Atchison,  Kiins.,  to  the  west  line  of  the  State^ 
470.58  miles,  and  received  a  grant  of  lands  for  that  distance  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  granting  lands  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  aidiug  "the  construction  of  certain  railroads 
and  telegraphs  in  said  State." 

It  is  regretted  that  the  rei)ort  on  this  road  cannot  be  ma<le  more  com- 
plete ;  but,  contrary  to  general  custom,  the  courtesy  of  detailing  an  exec- 
utive officer  familiar  with  the  proi)erty  to  accompany  the  iusj>ection,  and 
give  such  information  as  might  be  desired,  was  not  observed  by  this  com- 
pany ;  nor  was  the  train  furnished  for  the  iuspection  provided  with  oithcx 
conductor,  brakenian,  driukiug-wat^^r,  or  tire. 

On  Juue  30, 18ti0,  the  lines  owned  and  operated  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Milec 

Owneil 470.58 

Operatftl,  but  nut  owiuul 843,42 

Total 1,314.  Of 

Since  that  date  extensions  have  been  made  to  the  operated  lines  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  following  report  is  on  the  land-grant  portion  only: 

The  maximum  grade  going  east  is  62  feet  i>er  mile,  and  going  west 
63.7  feet  per  mile. 

The  sharpest  curve  is  G  degrees,  and  8G  per  cent,  of  the  line  is  tangent. 

On  about  33  l)er  cent,  of  tlie  Hue  the  embankments  are  narrow. 

The  masonry  under  bridges  is  generally  good,  especially  that  I'ccently 
built,  which  is  first-chiss. 

There  are  pieces  of  track,  here  and  there,  ballasted  with  broken  stone, 
aggiegatiug,  at  a  rough  estimate,  about  30  miles.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  some  track  back-filled  with  stone. 

The  ties  are  not  Iai<l  as  closely  together  its  is  desirable  with  the  weight 
of  ^'ail  used.  Notwithstanding  the  large  renewals  of  ties  that  have  been 
made,  a  great  many  new  ties  are  still  needed.  The  rails  are  iron,  5G 
pounds,  and  steel,  o2  and  5G  pounds,  per  yard. 

The  steel  is  laid  with  double  angle-bar  fish  splices,  with  8usi)ended 
opposite  joints. 

During  the  year  1879,  70  miles  of  track  were  renewed  with  steel,  being 
15  per  cvnf.  ot*  the  whole  line,  notwithstanding  which  there  remains  a 
good  dciil  of  tr.u^k  needing  immediate  renewal. 

Between  Atchison  and  To])eka  the  track  is  not  well  kept  up,  line  and 
surface  being  inferior  and  ditches  not  cleaned.  Between  Topeka  and 
the  State  line  it  is  much  better,  (piite  a  large  portion  of  the  road-bed 
being  well  shaped  and  nuieh  of  the  track  in  fair  line  and  siuiUce. 

A  want  of  care  is  sliown  in  neglecting  to  keep  joints  well  screwed 
up,  and  in  throwing  the  dr^hris  from  the  ditches  up  on  the  slope  where 
it  will  soon  wash  down  again. 
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Tlie  switches  are  «*biefly  '^stiib"  with  upri-aht  switch-staud  with  tar- 
gets. 

The  total  length  of  side-track  December  31,  1879,  was  04.(>  mile^. 

The  bridges  are  of  various  styles,  inchiding  ^'  Howe,"  coaibi nation,  and 
"Pratt"  trusses, bow-striDg  girder,  jilain  girder,  pile,  and  ti^estle. 

At  the  Kaw  River,  two  s])aus  of  wrought  iroa  "Pratt"  truss  have 
be>eu  recently  put  up  ou  first  chiss  masoury  piers.  There  still  remain 
at  this  bridge  one  sjiau  conibniation,  and  one  of  "Howe"  truss  with  a 
trestle  approach. 

AM  of  the  newer  bridge  Uoors  are  laid  with  good  oak  floor-timbers, 
and  have  timber  guard-rails. 

The  buildings  are  in  average  good  condition. 

There  is  a  stone  freight-house  at  Atchison,  and  a  new  stone  passenger 
station  at  Topeka. 

The  shops  at  Topeka  are  of  stone  and  biiek,  and  consist  of  engine- 
house,  with  stalls  for  16  locomotives,  machine,  smith,  and  car  shops,  etc. 

There  are  also  stone  engine  houses  at  Emporia  and  Nickerson,  with 
stidls  for  IG  and  13  locomotiv"esres[)ectively. 

There  are  34  water  stations  on  the  line,  at  G  of  which  there  are  frost- 
proof tanks.  The  water  supply  is  apparently  ami)Ie,  although  trouble 
is  exi)erienced  in  common  with  other  roads  in  the  western  country  on 
account  of  alkali  in  the  water. 

The  rolling  stock  is  kept  in  good  condition.  The  i)asRenger  stock  is 
equii)ped  with  "  Westiughouse"  automatic  brakes  and  ''Miller"  plat- 
forms, and  all  coaches,  engine  tinicks,  and  tenders,  are  being  provided 
with  paper  wheels  with  ste<?]  tires,  those  under  coaches  ))eiug  i2  inches 
in  diameter. . 

SAINT  PAUL  AND  DTILUTH  RAILKOAD. 

Inspection  made  in  August,  1880. 

The  road  owned  and  operated  June  30,  18vS0,  was  as  follows,  viz: 

OwDCil.  Mikis. 

Saint  Paul  .nml  Dnluth : 156 

Koife  Falls  BraucU 6 

1G2 

Lra.vil. 

fcjtillwateraua  Saint:  Panl 13 

Toial 1:5 

During  the  present  season  a  bran(*h  has  been  constnieted  from  Wy- 
oming to  Centn*  City,  a  distance  of  11  miles. 

The  24  miles  from  North  Pacific  Junction  to  Dulutli  is  owned  Joinily 
with  the  Northern  Pacilic  llailroad  Company.  The  road  for  the  uvnter 
portion  of  its  length  passes  through  a  swami)yantl  limbered  conntiy.  in- 
tersp(»rsed  with  occasional  stretches  of  farm  lands. 

No  report  of  alignment  and  gra<les  has  been  nuide  to  this  o[Hc(\  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  maximum  grade  occurs  at  Saint  PauK  antl  i.s 
somewhat  over  100  feet  per  mile.  There  is  also  a  ^fX^adc  of  7G  foet  })er 
mile  occurring  between  Duluth  an<l  North  Pacific  Junction.  The  loca- 
tion is  bad  in  detail,  sharp  reversions  and  "  broken  l)ack ''  curves  occa- 
sionally occurring. 

Between  North  Pacitic  Junction  iind  Duluth  the  embankments  axe 
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narrow.  The  cats  on  this  portion  of  the  road  slide  in  badJy  and  the 
ditches  require  attention. 

Perhaps  15  per  I'^ut.  ot*  the  whole  line  is  more  or  less  thoroughly 
ballasted  with  gravel.  The  ties  are  of  oak  and  soft  woods,  chiefly  the 
latter.  The  track  between  Duluth  and  North  Paci tic  Junction  has  been 
partially  and  tlic  Saint  Paul  hill  wholly  laid  with  steel.  A  portion  of  the 
track  is  in  fair  con<lition,  but  on  much  of  it  the  joiuts  are  down,  splices 
loose,  and  track  out  of  line,  showing  a  want  of  pro])er  supervision.  The 
switches  are  "  stub,"  with  revolving  upright  stands  with  tiirgets. 

The  bridges  api»ear  to  be  generally  in  good  rej)air.  Between  Duluth 
and  Korth  Pacific  Junction  3  of  tlie  5  high  trestles  have  been  rebuilt 
with  stone  foundations,  and  the  otber  2  will  be  tinished  before  the  close 
of  the  present  season.  All  new  bridges  have  floors  provideil  with  guard 
rails. 

No  special  examination  was  maile  of  buildings.  They  appear  to  be 
in  ordinary  good  repair,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  road. 

The  water  supply  is  ample. 

The  equipment  appears  to  l>e  in  average  condition.  A  portion  of  it 
belongs  to  the  Northwestern  Equipment  Trust. 

The  passenger  stock  is  equipped,  with  *' Westinghousc'^  automatic 
brakes  and  ^'  Miller''  platforms. 

OTHER  ROADS. 

Of  the  roads  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  19, 1878, 
mentioned  previously  as  having  been  passed  over  but  not  inspected,  I  can 
only  say  that  on  all  of  them  there  are  evidences  of  i>ermanent  improve- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  business  increases  and  resources  are  greater,  lines  of  road  must 
necessarily  be  made  more  i>ermanent,  and  eflicient  appliances  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  transaction  of  business  introduced  into  all  branches  of 
the  service. 

Speaking  generally,  much  renmins  to  be  done;  in  changes  of  line  and 
grades  to  avoid  errors  of  original  location,  thereby  increasing  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  road  ;  in  the  substitution  of  ]>ermanent  for  tem- 
porary structures ;  in  the  more  thorough  construction  of  bridges:  in 
the  introduction  of  safety  switches  and  eflicient  signals ;  in  a  more  tuor- 
ongh  and  scientitic  maintenance;  in  an  increase  of  paying  load  in  pro- 
portion to  dead  weight ;  in  a  more  economical  adaptation  of  motive 
IK)wer ;  and,  in  many  wises,  in  the  attainment  of  a  better  discipline. 

1  desire  to  acknowledge  the  coqrtesy  that  has  been  shown  by  the  offi- 
cers of  all  the  roads  (except  one)  wluch  it  has  been  my  duty  to  examine. 
Ilespectfully, 

A.  B.  NICHOLS, 
Railroad  Engineer, 

Hon.  Theos.  French, 

Auditor  of  Railroad  AccowiUj  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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KKPOKT  OF   THE  n:NITi:]»  STATJvS  < JEOLOGK'AL  SURVEY. 

United  Statks  Gkologu^al  Survey, 

Office  of  the  Dibector, 

Xorember  1, 1880. 
Hou.  Carl  Sciiurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior^  WasMugtonj  1),  C. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ])rc.seut  herewith  the  tirst  annual  I'eport  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880. 

Congress  having  prescribed  the  mode  of  publishing  the  results  of  the 
survey,  it  is  intended  to  confine  these  pages  to  a  simple  statement  of  the 
bureau  organization,  progress  of  field  investigation,  and  results  already 
attained. 

The  law  creating  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was 
enacted  and  api)roved  March  3, 1879.  On  ^larch  21, 1879,  the  President 
nominated  me  first  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Senate  con- 
firmed his  action  on  April  3,  1879,  and  on  IVIay  2-1 1  took  the  prescribed 
oath  of  office,  and  entered  on  my  duties. 

Congress  expressed  its  deteiininatiou  to  inaugurate  the  Geological 
Survey  in  a  provision  of  law  so  brief,  that  1  give  it  entu'e,  in  order  to 
comprise  in  this  report  the  history  of  the  origin  aiul  organization  of  this 
bureau. 

"CJKOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

^'  For  the  salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  office 
is  hereby  established  unclcr  the  Interior  Department,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  six  thousand  dollars:  Frovidcd,  That  this  officer  shall  have  the 
direction  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  classification  of  the  public 
lands,  and  examination  of  the  geological  structure,  mineral  resources, 
and  products  of  the  national  domain.  And  thnt  the  Director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  have  no  pei'sonal  or  ju'ivate  interests 
in  the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  under  survey,  and  shall  exe- 
cute no  surveys  or  examinations  for  private  parties  orcoqwrations:  and 
the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  and  the 
Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Kocky  jMountaiu  Region, 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Geographicsd  Surveys 
west  of  tlio  one  huiulredth  meridian,  un<ler  the  War  Department^  are 
hereby  discontinued,  to  take  cft'ect  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundixHl  and  seventy-nine.  And  all  collections  of  rocks,  minerals,  soils, 
fossils,  and  ohJcH^ts  of  natural  history,  ardueology,  and  ethnology,  made 
by  the  Const  and  Interior  Survey,  the  (ieolouical  Survey,  or  by  any  other 
])nrties  for  tlie  (ioverniuent  of  tlie  United  States,  when  no  longer  neede<l 
lor  investi^^ations  in  luogiess,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  2!^atioual 
31usenm. 

'*For  the  exj>enses  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  classification  of 
the  public  lands,  and  examinalion  of  the  geological  structure,  niiuei-al 
resources,  and  ))roduets  of  the  national  domain,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  hundred  thonsiuid 
dollars."'     Enacted  and  ai)proved  March  3,  1S71). 

•  Prior  to  the  above  enact  nu'nt,  and  at  irregular  intervals  since  the  early 
yearsof  this  century,  thenatiomd  ^ioverniuent  had  ina<le  various  attempts 
to  acquire  and  dilluse  information  on  the  geological  structure  and  min- 
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eral  resources  of  the  United  states.  Geologists  were  dispatched  to  i-eport 
iil)on  certain  fields  of  mineral  industry,  and  to  nearly  every  military  ex- 
ploration or  international  boundary  ^survey  wu^s  attached  some  one  uioi'e 
or  less  competent  to  deliuciite  and  describe  the  geological  features  of  the 
land  traversed.  Instances  of  success  in  this  line  of  expeditionary  geo- 
logical reconnaissance  may  be  found  in  the  rei)ort8  of  the  Pacitic  Eailroad 
and  Colorado  IMver  surveys,  executed  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army,  and  those  of  the  Mexican  boundary  surveys  5  while  in  the 
department  of  economical  geology,  Forsterand  Whitney's  Lake  Superior 
report  stands  almost  alone. 

Up  to  1867,  geology  was  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  camp-follower  to 
expeditions  whose  main  object  was  topographical  reconnaissance. 
Charged  with  definite  objects  and  missions,  the  leaders  of  these  corps 
have  tolerated  geology  rather  as  a  hinderance  than  a  benefit.  Inconse- 
quence, such  subsidiary  geological  work  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  character  and  distribution  of  formations,  valuable 
chiefly  as  indicating  the  field  for  future  inquiry. 

In  the  year  18C7,  Ijowever,  Congress  ordered  the  geological  exploration 
of  the  fortieth  parallel,  a  labor  designed  to  render  geological  maps  of  the 
country  about  to  be  opened  up  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
roads,  then  in  process  of  construction.  In  this  work,  geology  was  the 
sole  object.  For  the  first  time  a  government  geologist  found  himself  in 
independent  command,  able  to  direct  the  movements  and  gnide  the  re- 
searches of  a  corps  of  competent  professional  assistants.  At  the  same 
session  of  Congress,  Dr.  Hay  den's  "  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  Territories''  wae  ordered,  and  a  little  later  M^j.  J.  W.  Powell's 
<*  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Hountain  Eegion" 
was  likewise  placed  in  the  field. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  therefore,  marks,  in  the  history 
of  national  geological  work,  a  turning  point,  when  the  science  ceased  to 
be  dragged  in  the  dust  of  rapid  exploration  and  took  a  commanding  po- 
sition in  the  professional  work  of  the  country. 

Congress,  even  then,  hardly  more  than  placed  the  Federal  work  on  a 
par  with  that  prosecuted  by  several  of  the  wealthier  States.  During  the 
years  when  the  federal  geologists  were  following  the  hurried  and  often 
painful  marches  of  the  Western  expl6rers,  many  States  inaugurated  and 
brought  to  successful  issue  State  surveys  whose  results  are  of  dignity 
and  value. 

Since  18G7  the  government  work  has  been  equal  to  the  best  State  work, 
and  in  some  important  branches  has  taken  the  lead.  The  wisdom  of  the 
legislation  which  placed  in  the  field  those  well-organized,  well-equipped, 
and  ably-manned  corps  is  apparent  in  the  improved  and  enlarged  results 
obtained. 

But  there  remained  one  more  step  necessary  to  give  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  most  harmonious  balance  to  the  national  geological  work. 
It  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  several  geological  surveys  under  per- 
sonal leadership,  and  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  bureau  charged  with 
the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  geological  structure  and  mineral 
resources  and  productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  above  cited,  and  upon  which  the  existence  of  this  bureau 
is  based,  leaves  some  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  precise  intention  of  Con- 
gress, both  regarding  the  functions  of  i  he  organization  and  its  field.  Two 
special  and  distinct  branches  of  duty  are  imposed  upon  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey :  1.  The  classification  of  the  public  land ;  and,  2. 
The  examination  of  tlie  geological  structure  an<l  mineral  resources. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  public  lauds,  the  text  of  the  law  leaves 
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au  nncertainty  whether  this  classification  is  iDtended  to  be  a  scientific 
exi>osition  of  the  kinds  of  lands  embraced  in  the  national  domain,  such 
as  arable,  irrigable,  timber,  desert,  mineral,  coal,  irou,  showing  the  prac- 
tical values  and  adaptabilities  of  the  various  classes  or  kinds  of  soil  and 
surface,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  wa«  intended  to  furnish  a  basis 
of  classification,  upon  which  the  government  should  part  title  to  portions 
of  the  public  domain. 

At  present  the  General  Land  Office  possesses  the  machinery  for  the 
siirvey,  classification,  and  sale  of  the  public  lauds.  In  that  bureau  the 
field-notes  and  maps  of  the  various  dei)uty  surveyors  aix?  intended  to 
convey  sufficiently  accurate  information  for  the  general  guidance  of  the 
officers  who  execute  the  sales.  The  law  also  provides  a  method  of  proof 
as  to  the  character  of  lauds,  which  forms  an  indispensable  stage  in  the 
process  of  sale.  Any  transaction  as  to  a  piece  of  public  lands  may  be 
challenged  before  the  proper  officers,  and  its  character  may  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  proo£  The  present  method  of  sale  of  the  public 
lands  depends,  therefore,  chiefly  upon  a  rule  of  law  rather  than  the 
classification  of  experts  in  advance  of  the  procedure  of  sale. 

Upon  examiuation  of  the  existing  land  system,  I  have  assumed  that 
Congress,  in  directing  me  to  make  a  classification  of  the  public  lands, 
could  not  have  intended  to  supersede  the  machinery  of  the  Land  Office, 
and  substitute  a  classification  to  be  executed  by  another  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment, without  having  distinctly  provided  for  the  necessary  changes 
within  the  Land  Office,  and  a<\justment  of  relations  between  the  two 
bureaus. 

The  Public  Lands  Commission,  created  by  Congress  in  the  same  law 
which  organized  the  Geological  Survey,  carefully  examined  into  the 
question  of  classification  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  In  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  that  body,  it  has  been  adjudged  impracticable  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Interior  Department^ 
to  execute  a  classification  in  advance  of  sale,  without  seriously  imped- 
ing the  rapid  settlemeut  of  the  unoccupied  lands. 

I  have  therefore  concluded  that  the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  be- 
gin a  rigid  scientific  classification  of  the  lauds  of  the  national  domain, 
not  tor  purposes  of  aiding  the  machinery  of  the  General^Land  Office,  by 
furnishing  a  basis  of  sale,  but  for  the  general  information  of  the  x>eople 
of  the  country,  and  to  produce  a  series  of  land  maps  which  should  show 
all  those  features  upon  which  intelligeut  agricultuiists,  miners,  engi- 
neers, and  timbermen  might  hereafter  bjise  their  oi>eiations,  and  which 
would  obviously  be  of  the  highest  value  for  all  students  of  the  i->olitical 
economy  and  resources  of  the  United  States.  Studies  of  this  sort,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  administration  of  the  Land  Office,  can  l)e  made  of 
the  highest  practical  value ;  and  to  this  end  a  careful  beginning  has 
been  made. 

A  second  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  the  law  which  1  am  called 
uiK)n  to  execute,  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  term  '*  national  domain." 
All  operations  of  this  bureau  are,  by  the  language  of  the  law,  intended 
to  cover  the  "  national  domain." 

That  term  was  supposed  bv  the  first  framers  of  tbe  law  to  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  On  the  otlier  hand^  it  might  be  h(*ld  to  mean 
simply  the  i-egion  of  the  ]>ublic  lands.  It  was  of  tbe  utmost  importance, 
before  beginning  to  i)lan  for  any  field  operations,  to  know  whether 
"national  domain"  meant  the  lands  owned  by  the  nation,  or  the  area 
within  its  outer  boundaries. 

With  the  small  appropriation  given  to  begin  the  Viist  work  of  this  bu- 
reau, I  considered  it  best  to  confine  the  operations  to  the  region  of  the 
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public  land,  ooncerniug  which  field  there  could  be  uo  question  as  to  my 
legal  authority.  In  the  case,  thei-efore,  of  the  uucertaiuties  ariHing  from 
the  language  of  the  law,  1  have  chonen  to  take  the  couHcrvati ve  side,  aud 
have  neither  invaded  the  functions  of  the  General  Laud  Office,  nor  placed 
niy  field  parties  outside  the  area  of  the  public  lands. 

Former  national  geological  surveys  have  been  conducted  by  means  of 
annual  campaigns  in  the  far  West.  The  cjorps,  when  driven  from  the 
fiehl  by  the  snows  of  late  autumn,  have  returned  to  Washington,  there 
to  await  the  accidents  of  appropriation ;  and,  if  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress, to  take  the  field  at  the  close  of  Congressional  sessions. 

By  this  means  a  large  amount  of  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  break- 
ing up  the  Western  camps  and  removing  the  corps  to  Washington  and 
again  returning  to  the  field  the  following  year.  Moreover,  a  very  large 
item  of  transportation  cost  has  been  annually  incurred^ 

GEOGBAPHIOAL  FIELD  DIVISIONS. 

I  have  entirely  abandoned  that  plan,  and  have  divided  the  region 
west  of  the  101st  meridian  into  four  geological  districts.  It  will  l>e  seen 
by  the  map  accompanying  this  report  that  these  districts  do  not  always 
coincide  with  political  lines.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  outlined  to  em- 
brace certain  definite  geological  fields. 

In  iMissing  westward  the  first  division  is  that  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
which  starts  from  the  Mexican  boundary  on  the  Bio  Grande,  near  its  in- 
tersection with  the  107th  meridian.  From  that  point  the  line  follows 
the  Texan  boundary  east  to  the  103d  meridian,  which  it  traces  north- 
ward to  the  parallel  of  37,  and  thence  making  a  short  jog  eastward  of  a 
degree  and  a  half  of  longitude,  coincides  with  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Colorado  to  the  41st  parallel,  and  then  continues  along  the  meridian  of 
the  102d  to  latitude  45.  From  that /point  a  due  west  line  is  drawn  to 
the  104th  meridian,  thence  north  along  that  line  to  the  British  bound- 
ary. The  northern  boundary  of  the  district  coincides  with  the  British 
boundary  to  the  meridian  110.  From  that  point  it  follows  the  boundary 
line  between  Idaho  aud  Moutana  southeasterly  to  its  junction  with  the 
lllth  meridian,  aud  from  that  point  south  to  the  41st  parallel,  thence 
east  to  the  109tu  uieridian,  and  thence  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 

Embraced  within  these  boundaries  lie  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Montana,  aud  a  small  part  of  Dakota ;  an  area  inclosing  the 
whole  great  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mouutaius,  whose  geographical  function 
is  the  dividing  of  the  wat^ershed  of  the  Atlantic  from  Ihat  of  the  Pacific 
This  chain  is  made  up  of  a  gitjat  number  of  ranges  and  groups  of  mount- 
ains separated  from  each  other  by  deep  depi  esvsions,  iu  which  are  either 
passes  or  inclosed  lowlands  kuown  as  parks.  From  the  Mexican  to  the 
British  boundary,  the  system  is  a  geological  unit,  and  should  be  studied 
as  one,  without  reference  to  political  lines. 

One  division  of  the  survey  corps,  trained  in  any  one  part  of  this  sys- 
tem, would  have  an  immense  advantage  in  deciphering  the  geological 
history  of  any  other  part  The  same  system  of  coal  fields,  the  same 
types  of  economical  mineral  deposits — gold,  silver,  and  iron  ore-l>odies 
— extend  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  vast  mountain  district.  In 
charge  of  this  field  I  have  placed  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  geologist-in  charge, 
whose  main  office  is  fixed  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Division  of  the  Colorado  embraces  a  renmrkable  plateau  and 
cafion  country  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  which  lies  between 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  country 
drained  by  the  great  canons  of  the  Colorado  Biver,  and  consists  of  elevated 
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plateaus,  above  v.liicli  nriM'  isoliitcd  groups  ot*  luountaius,  «iQ(l  through 
which  is  traced  a  wondoiful  labyrinlli  of  cailons  I'miii  three  to  h\x  thou- 
sand feet  in  depth. 

This  division  bjis  been  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  tbe  field  of  explora- 
tion of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  who  has  expended  here  over  8300,000  in  ex- 
plorations and  surveys,  which  are  of  the  highest  scientific  value,  and  of 
which  only  the  beginning  has  been  published.  His  extensive  work  18 
inherited  by  the  present  bureau,  and  the  Division  of  the  Colorado  is 
intended  only  as  a  temporary  one  until  this  work,  already  far  advanced, 
c&n  be  brought  to  comi)letion.  The  main  portion  of  the  division  is  ntiost 
easily  reached  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  divis- 
ion has  been  placed  there  in  charge  of  Oapt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  United  States 
Ordnance  Cori)s,  geologist-in-charge. 

The  Division  of  the  Great  Basin  is  also  a  characteristic  tract  of  coun- 
try, differing  essentially  from  the  Kocky  ^Mountains  and  the  Colorado 
Plateau,  which  bound  it  on  the  east,  and  the  country  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, Cascade,  and  Pacific  coast  ranges,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
ocean  on  the  west.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  desert  plains, 
interrupted  by  more  or  less  j)arallel  mountain  chains.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  three-quarters  of  the  area  is  that  its  drainage  never  reaches 
the  sea.  Its  geological  chai'acteristics,  equally  with  its  geographical 
ones,  separate  it  from  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  region  to  be 
studied  by  itself^  and  is  of  the  highest  importance  from  its  abundant 
silver  districts.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  geologist-in-charge,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  direction  of  this  division,  with  headquarters  placed,  for  convenience 
of  access,  at  Salt  Lake;  and  it  is  designed  that  one  office  and  one  field 
laboratory  will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  and  the  Colorado  Division. 

The  Division  of  the  Pacific  embraces  the  whole  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, that  part  of  Oregon  which  lies  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
all  of  California,  except  the  desert  region  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  south  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  which,  from  its  geological 
and  physical  characteristics,  belongs,  not  to  the  series  of  Pacific  coast 
mountains,  but  to  the  arid  region  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  headquM*- 
ters  of  the  Pacific  Division  is  placed  at  San  Francisco :  Mr.  Arnold  Hague, 
geologist-in  charge. 

As  soon  as  the  work  upon  the  cailons  and  plateaus  of  the  Colorado  is 
done  it  is  intended  to  discontinue  that  division  alid  to  divide  it  on  the 
line  of  the  Colorado  Kiver  between  the  Divisions  of  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains and  that  of  the  Great  Basin.  Thus,  after  the  space  of  four  or  five 
years,  there  will  r^jmain  but  three  divisions  w^st  of  the  102d  meridian. 
The  location  and  boundary  of  these  divisions  are  clearly  shown  upon 
the  map  accomjianying  this  report. 

The  A]»proi)riation  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
informed  by  mo  of  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "na- 
tional domain";  an<l  they  immediately  caused  to  be  oti'ered  House 
Kesolution  No.  110,  extending  the  field  of  the  geological  survey  over  the 
whole  United  States.  Th<^t  resohition  Avas  ])romptly  passed  in  the 
House,  but  is  still  pending  in  the  Senate;  but,  in  advance  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  1  have  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  map  the  four  di- 
visions into  which  1  would  ])roi)oso  to  district  that  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  I()2d  meridian. 

Of  the  great  Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  extending  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Alabama,  I  have  made  two  <livisi(>ns — one  embracing 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jers«»y,  New  York,  and  the  New- 
England  States;  theotherernbracing  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tiorida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
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The«o  two  areas  will  iiicliuU^  tlic  whole  Api>alachiaii  Mountain  system 
in  two  parts  of  about  ccjual  goological  iinpoilauee ;  and,  with  the  four 
divisions  west  of  the  102d  meridian,  cover  all  the  mountain  country  of 
the  United  States. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  with  all 
its  enormous  extent,  is  really  one  field  and  one  geological  problem.  From 
its  great  size,  however,  I  have  thought  best  to  divide  it,  as  the  lines  upon 
the  map  will  show,  into  two  grand  divisions;  first,  the  Division  of  the 
North  Mississippi,  bounded  west  of  the  Mississippi  ou  the  south  by  a 
line  including  Missouri  and  Kansas,  to  the  intersection  of  the  39th  par- 
allel with  the  102d  meridian.  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  Ohio 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts. 

By  placing  each  division  under  the  charge  of  a  geologist,  whose  per- 
sonal experience  and  acquirements  tit  him  to  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  chief  problems  of  that  division,  and  assigning  to  him  a  compe- 
tent cori)s  of  assistants,  a  far  better  result  will  be  obtained  than  by  any 
plan  of  e^editionary  operations,  with  parties  moving  from  division  to 
division.  It  is  intended,  on  the  contiary,  to  strictly  confine  each  corps 
to  it«  own  division,  and  to  keep  it  permanently  at  work  there,  except  in 
case  of  certain  technical  economical  investigations.  In  this  respect  the 
organization  renembles  that  of  the  ^Vrmy  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetio 
Survey. 

I  have  so  arranged  the  initial  work  of  the  survey  that  special  vol- 
nmes  on  the  most  important  geological  subjects  and  mining  industries 
in  the  four  western  divisions  of  the  survey  shall  be  brought  to  prompt 
publication.  There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on  the  desirableness  of 
immediately  working  out  such  problems  in  these  great  districts  which 
in  their  past  and  present  history  offer  examples  of  instructive  geological 
structure  and  great  bidlion  >ield,  and  which  have  required  of  mining 
pien  special  mechanical  skill  and  large  outlay  of  capital.  Proper  scien- 
tific reports  on  such  t^i^ical  districts  become  records  of  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  field  of  industrial  geology  and  chronicles  of  distinguished 
success  in  the  department  of  mining  engineering.  Among  the  great 
numbers  of  mining  districts  which  merit  rigid  investigation  I  have 
chosen  three,  which  more  than  others  seemed  to  offer  harve.sts  of  tech- 
nical information,  of  which  th^  mining  i)0]mlation  stands  in  immediat;e 
need.  Leadville,  the  extraordinary  district  in  Middle  Colorado;  Eureka, 
l^evada,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  been  the  most  productive  silver-lead 
district  in  America,  and  the  incomparable  Comstock  Lode,  are  chosen 

as  the  tirst  three  districts  to  be  illustrated  by  special  u)ouographvS. 

•  *  *  *  •  •  • 

MINERAL  STATISTICS. 

Foremost  oniony-  all  nations  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals, 
ranking  first  in  rcscnnvt^s  of  j»etroUnnii,  coal,  mu\  iron,  and  abundantly 
endoweil  with  nejiily  every  mineral  substance  demanded  h\  the  civilized 
arts  and  sc  cures,  tlio  Unite^l  States  has  conspieuonsly  faded  to  gather 
and  publish  sy.Nt«*niatic  statistical  knowledge  of  the  yearly  mineral  pro- 
ductions. 

With  the  piescnt  rapid  irrowth  of  industrial  enterprise,  with  the  com- 
plete interdependeuco  of  the  arts,  the  hast  possible  contiibution  to  be 
made  b\  the  Federal  Government  shouhl  be  a  lucid,  correct  report  of  the 
pro<inction  in  each  branch  of  mineral  industry.  Yet,  le^islat-ors,  econ- 
omists, capitalists,  and  intelligent  Jirtisans  are  driven  to  scattered  news- 
pai>er  statements  and  the  occasional  diMconnected  publication  of  Fedend 
antl  State  governments  for  intormation  which  should  be  w  iihin  the  reach 
ofalL 
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Important  as  a  statistical  and  technical  knowledge  of  crops  is  to  the 
practice  of  agricultui-e  and  the  disposition  of  its  products,  it  is  even 
more  so  in  the  department  of  mineral  industiy ,  since  the  mechanical  arts 
in  a  multitude  of  instances  depend  on  an  artificial  association  of  miners^ 
productions  from  widely  separated  re^ons. 

The  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  given  State  hy 
its  manufacturers  is  not  enough  to  foster  successful  industry.  For  the 
safe  and  profitable  conduct  of  business,  a  knowledge  of  operations  in 
other  and  the  most  distant  States  is  often  vitally  necessary.  For  instance, 
the  great  iron  industry  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  depends  largely  on 
the  utilization  of  its  ores  in  distant  States,  in  combination  with  ores  of 
other  States  and  the  coal  and  flux  of  still  others. 

Silver  ores,  valueless  from  their  rebedlious  nature  at  the  mines  which 
yield  them,  are  transported  into  neighboring  States,  there  mixed  with 
others  of  differing  chemical  constituents,  and  profitably  worked.  Close 
the  few  quicksilver  mines  of  California,  and  you  close  a  greater  number 
of  gold  mines  in  Georgia.  Not  to  multiply  iUustrations,  everj^  master  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  every  intelligent  manufacturer^  requires,  either  for 
the  construction  of  his  plant  or  the  prosecution  of  his  industry,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  resources  not  only  of  his  inunediate  region,  bat  of 
distant  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mere  raw  products  of  the  mineral  industries 
do  not  fall  far  short  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  it 
requires  no  gift  of  extraordinary  foresight  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
a  few  years  will  bring  the  yield  to  a  thousand  millions. 

Until  Congress  extends  the  field  of  the  geological  survey  over  the 
region  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  this  bureau  will  confine  its  own  opera- 
tions in  the  department  of  mineral  statistics  to  the  industries  of  the  fer 
west.  For  the  present  year,  however,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretly 
of  the  Interior,  the  geological  survey  has  been  intrusted  by  the  Superiu: 
tendent  of  the  Census  with  the  collecting  of  the  statistics  of  the  precious 
metals,  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  zinc  for  the 
census.  In  order  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  laws  governing  the 
census  and  the  survey,  the  Geological  Director  and  several  of  the  corps 
of  geologists  have  been  constitute  special  agents  of  the  census,  with- 
out pay  from  the  census  appropriation  ^  and  in  addition  to  this  small 
staff,  experts,  duly  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  have 
been  detailed  from  the  Census  Bureau  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Cre- 
ological  Director. 

By  this  combiuation  of  the  forces  afforded  by  the  census  with  the  sur- 
vey, the  director  is  able  to  make  a  thorough  beginning,  and  will  furnish 
the  Ceusus  Bureau  and  Cougress  with  a  thorough  expo^tiou  of  the  pro- 
ductiou  of  the  metals,  coal,  and  petroleum,  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  mineral  industry.  In  this  combined  labor  care  has  been  exercised 
that  only  cousus  employes  should  be  detailed  to  work  in  the  region  east 
of  the  lOOth  nieridiau. 

In  the  disposition  of  this  force  of  experts,  the  region  east  of  the  lOOth 
meridian  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  R.  Pumi)elly, 
who  has  personally  directed  the  opei*atiou  of  gathering  the  statistics 
Irom  his  office  at  Newport,  li.  I.,  where  he  has  remained  in  charge  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  work  in  Montana,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  has  been  given  to  S.  F.  Emmons, 
geologist-in-charge,  to  be  directed  from  his  office  in  Denver.  To  George 
F.  Becker,  geologist-in-charge,  were  allotted  the  States  and  Territories 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Axizona. 
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In  order  to  successfully  conduct  so  complex  an  investigation  as  the 
production  and  economies  of  the  mineral  industry,  an  elaborate  series  of 
schedules  were  framed  duiiug  the  past  winter  and  put  in  print. 

The  scope  of  these  codes  of  inquiry  has  been  not  mei'ely  an  accumula- 
tion of  data  as  to  the  output  by  weight  and  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts, but  it  involves  a  deep  analysis  into  the  methods  and  economies 
of  the  successive  steps  of  the  industry. 

It  is  proposed  to  arrive  at  a  close  approximation  to  the  capital  em- 
barked and  the  money  value  of  the  plant  now  in  use,  to  trace  the  cost  of 
each  process,  to  present  a  review  and  discussion  of  wages,  and  to  state 
correctly  the  consumption  of  labor,  power,  and  material ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  various  productions. 

The  technical  sch^ules  which  form  the  basis  of  this  inquiry  relate  to 
tiie  following  subjects:  Metallic  mines,  coal  mines,  i>etroleum,  charcoal- 
burning,  hydraulic  gold  mines,  hydraulic  ditches,  ore-dressing  works, 
amalgamating  mills,  stamp  batteries,  pan  amalgamation,  roasting  fur- 
naces in  amalgamating  works,  alternate  amalgamation  and  concentration 
of  battery  sands,  alternate  concentration  and  amalgamation  of  battery- 
sands,  arrastras^  smelting  works,  preliminary  ojierations  for  the  same, 
smelting  in  shait  furnaces,  smelting  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  desilver- 
ization  by  zinc,  Pattinsonizing,  improving  of  lea<l,  cui)ellation,  quick- 
silver reduction  in  general,  quicksilver  reduction  in  furnaces,  quicksilver 
reduction  in  retorts,  and  quicksilver  condensers. 

Beside  this,  over  the  eastern  half  ot  the  United  States,  where  the  work 
is  wholly  conducted  from  the  funds  of  the  census^  the  following  mineral 
substances  of  commercial  value  are  being  investigated  with  a  view  to 
present  a  full  report  of  the  statistics  of  production  and  the  technical 
methods  of  obtaining  the  commercial  x)roducts : 

Apatite,  Buhrstones, 

Asbestc^  Borax, 

Arsenic,  Bismuth, 

Antimony,  Chrome, 

Cobalt,  Manganese, 

Copper,  Mica, 

Corundum  and  emery,  Molybdenum, 

Cements  (hydraulic),  ,  Mercury, 

Fluor  spar,  ^Niter, 

Feldspar  (for  potash),  Nickel, 

Gold,  Peat, 

Grahamite,  Quartz, 

Graphite,  Boofing  slates, 

Gypsum  and  plaster.  Serpentine, 

Grindstones,  millstones,  hone-  Slate, 

stones  (novaculite,  &c.).  Silver, 

Glass  sand,  Slate  pencils, 

Green  sand,  Soapstoue  (steatite), 

Infusorial  eaith,  Soila, 

Iron  ores.  Talc, 

Iron  pyrites,  Tiu, 

Kaolin,  Tungsten, 

Lead,  Zinc. 

Lithium,  • 

Upon  each  scliednlo  is  printed  an  extract  from  the  census  act  of  March 
.3, 1879,  covering  sections  14  and  15,  and  a  notice  that  all  thv  answera  to 
the  inquiries  propounded  by  the  schedule  will  be  confidential  as  to  each 
separate  manufiEicturing  or  mining  establishment. 
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The  experts  into  whose  bands  the  scbe^lules  have  been  placed  for  field 
work  have  been  instnicted  to  assure  all  producers  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  information  given,  so  far  as  individual  establishments  are 
concerned.  They  are  instructed  to  asHure  all  mineral  pi-oprietors  that 
the  items  of  the  schedules  will  only  be  used  in  preparing  aggregates  and 
averages  for  States,  Territories,  and  counties,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
purely  technical  results;  but  that  in  no  case  will  such  presentation  of 
material  be  made  as  would  expose  the  private  business  of  any  concern. 

Under  this  assurance  thei'e  have  been  almost  no  refusals  to  give  the 
desired  information.  The  schedules  are  being  rapidly  tilled,  and  a  mass 
of  material  is  being  accumulated  which  will  enable  the  survey  during 
the  coming  winter  to  produce  a  valuable  statistical  volume,  which  should 
furnish  full  and  elaborate  data  for  the  discussion  of  nearly  all  the  mechau- 
icid  and  technical  stages  of  the  processes  which  are  employed  in  the 
industries  of  the  metals. 

While  the  schedules  are,  in  general,  amply  full  to  cover  all  the  essen- 
tial details  of  the  industries,  the  exi)erts  have  been  instructed  to  i^eiwrt 
any  technical  local  peculiarities,  and  any  interesting  features  in  the  geol- 
ogy or  exploitation  of  mines;  and  all  are  required  to  return  specimens, 
of  a  uniform  size,  of  the  ores  and  inclosing  rocks  of  every  niineral  deposit 
visited.  These  specimens,  carefully  labeled,  will  aniount  to  many  thou- 
sands, and  will  form  the  most  important  economical  feature  yet  added 
to  the  mineral  department  of  the  National  Museum. 

With  the  money  and  force  at  commanti,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  this  first  gathering  of  the  statistics  of  the  mineral  industries  should 
be  either  perfect  or  exhaustive,  but  enough  results  are  now  in  hand  to 
clearly  prove  that  for  general  accuracy  and  for  technical  fullness  the 
l)resent  investigation  has  never  been  approached.  By  the  first  of  next 
January  the  full  investigation  will  have  closed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
early  spring  will  find  the  consolidated  results  reaily  for  discussion  and 
publication. 

Beside  the  material  to  be  furnished  by  the  teclmical  schedules,  it  is 
designed  to  present  an  account  of  the  methods  of  discovery  of  precious 
metal  deposits,  the  various  legal  asjK^cts  of  their  ownership,  and  a  review 
of  the  chief  features  which  characterize  Western  mining  civilization. 

The  leading  outlines  of  the  various  subijidiary  industries  which  depend 
upon  mining  industry  will  be  described ;  and,  in  general,  the  business 
methods  by  which  mining  towns  grow  up  and  are  sustained. 


FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  org*anization  of  the  survey  immediately  followed  the  date  at 
which  the  first  api)roi)riation  of  8100,000  became  legally  available,  and 
as  that  fell  in  midsummer,  only  half  the  ordinary  time  which  the  seasons 
])ermit  was  left  for  field  o])eratioiis.  At  the  close  of  the  present  sum- 
mer, therefore,  the  scientific  staft*  will  have  laUored  only  one  and  a  half 
field  seasons — a  very  short  time  to  bring  their  special  works  to  comple- 
tion. 

Kealizing  very  fully,  hoAvever,  the  natnml  desire  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  see  actual  results  and  apply  the  test  of  a  critical  ex- 
amination to  flie  fruits  of  the  new  bureau,  I  have  called  upon  the  members 
of  the  corps  lor  an  energy  and  intensity  of  labor  which  should  not  he 
greatly  prolonged,  and  which  ail'ords  no  measure  of  the  rateof  i»rogress 
on  small  api)ro)ii  iations  hereafter.  The  genlltMiu'n  of  thc.corps  have  re- 
sponded with  suchrheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  that  1  am  able  to  promise, 
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between  the  close  of  field-work  this  autumn  and  the  opening  of  next 
spiiug's  campaign,  the  completion  of  twelve  volumes  of  practical  and 
general  geology  and  i>aleontology. 
I  give  a  brief  and  condensexl  foreshadowing  of  these  memoirs. 

MINING  GEOLOGY. 

Geology  AND  Mining  Indcmky  .oi'  Lkadmlle,  Colorado.    By  S.  F.  Emmons, 
geologist-in-charge. 

This  work  will  consist  of  (a)  A  treatise  upon  the  geology  of  a  tract  six 
miles  square,  embracing  the  chiefminesof  the  Leadvilledistrict,  discussing 
the  geological  and  lithological  disposition  of  the  local  formations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  ore  deposits;  (b)  Elaborate  to- 
pographical and  geological  mai)s  in  eight  sheets,  illustrating  the  areas  sur- 
veyed and  showing  the  special  configuration  of  the  surface,  the  occurrence 
of  the  rock  formation,  and  the  location  of  all  mining  openings  on  such  a 
large  scale  as  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  future  works  of  engineering  for 
the  ex[>loration,  connection,  or  deep  drainage  of  the  uiines  of  the  dis- 
trict; (c)  A  geological  description  of  an  area  twenty  miles  square,  in- 
cluding in  its  midst  the  six-mile  block.  The  object  of  this  division  of 
the  volume  is  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  general  geology  of  the  neigh 
borhood  in  its  relation  to  the  larger  dynamic  history  of  this  section  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  This  is  accompanied  by  ((/)  a  topographical 
and  geological  map,  upon  which  the  described  features  are  delineated. 

The  report  will  fuither  contain  (e)  a  special  and  technical  description 
of  the  ore  dei>osits,  presenting  especially  such  facts  as  bear  upon  the 
genesis,  mineralogical  constitution,  area,  tonnage,  valuation,  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  ores  themselves,  the  economies  of  their  extraction ;  and 
(/)  an  account  of  the  processes  of  metallurgical  treatment,  and  the  yield 
and  value  of  the  metals  produced. 

In  short,  this  book  will,  as  far  as  the  brief  time  given  for  its  produc- 
tion allows,  present  to  the  public  the  scientific  and  technical  information 
upon  the  Leadville  district  which  is  most  anxiously  desired  by  miners 
and  students  of  mining  geology  and  economy. 

Geology  op  Eureka  Mining  District,  Nevada.    By  Arnold  Hague,  gcologiat-iu- 
cliarge. 

This  memoir  is  one  of  two  upon  the  district  of  Eureka,  Nevada.  Its 
scope  is  i>urely  geological,  and  it  logically  precedes  a  second  memoir, 
which  will  be  a  technical  treatise  on  the  nature,  i)osition,  extent,  metal- 
lurgy, and  i)roduction  of  the  Eureka  mines. 

This  district  ranks  first  among  those  producing  silver-lead  ores.  For 
a  period  of  fifteen  years  it  has  maintained  an  almost  unvarying  pros- 
perity ;  and,  as  a  geological  occurrence,  an  instance  of  vigorous  mining, 
and  an  example  of  silver-lead  metallurgy  on  a  large  scale,  well  merits 
the  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  it  is  proposed  here  to 
give. 

Mr.  Hague's  volume  giws  the  result  of  a  close  geological  survey  of  a 
tiact  of  country  twenty  miles  square,  embracing  all  the  mines  of  the 
district. 

Its  leading  interests  will  lie  in  the  treatment  of  three  special  subjects : 
First,  the  great  series  of  paleozoic  strata,  whose  enormous  bulk  and 
thickness  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  rocks  of  the  neighborhood; 
second,  a  series  of  dynamic  events,  which  have  broken  this  great  body 
of  paleozoic  strata  into  individual  blocks,  and  riven  the  beds  with  many 
fissures,  some  of  which  have  given  egress  to  rei)eated  volennic  eruptions, 
while  others  have  been  the  theater  of  vein  artion,  and  are  now  oectqneil 
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by  the  precious  metal  deposits  ui)oii  whicb  the  industries  of  the  district 
are  based;  and,  third,  the  nature  of  the  volcanic  series  themselves,  and 
their  relations  to  the  ore  deposits. 

This  rejwrt  is  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  topographical  map  of  the 
area  of  twenty  miles  square  in  p:ra<le  curves,  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Topdgrapher  F.  A.  Clark.  Upon  this  foundation  will  be  shown, 
in  color,  all  the  geological  features  of  the  district  as  delineated  by  Mr. 
Hague. 

This  map,  like  the  detailed  map  covering  the  LeadviUe  mines,  is  suflB- 
ciently  accurate  to  serve  for  all  future  puriK)se8  of  geological  description 
or  general  mining  study. 

Tub  Copper  Rocks  of   Lake  Superior,  and  their  Contixuatiox  turouoh 
Minnesota.    By  Prof.  Kowlaad  D.  Irving. 

This  formation,  which  embraces  a  distinct  geological  series,  has  been 
for  many  years  noteworthy  as  producing  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
annual  output  of  copi>er. 

The  geological  surveys  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  formation  in  their  respective  States ;  and  the  Canadian 
survey  has  identified  the  series  within  the  Dominion  of  Cannula. 

This  special  work  of  Professor  Irsing  has  for  its  object  the  illustration 
of  the  passage  of  these  rocks  through  Northeast  Minnesota  up  to  the 
British  boundary. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  acre  of  the  copper  series 
should  be  known  and  located ;  and  the  report  of  Professor  Irving  will 
])rove  the  existence  of  tlie  series  over  a  large  area  of  comparatively  new 
territory. 

History  of  the  Comstock  Mikes.    By  Eliot  Lord. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  of  three  devoted  to  the  Comstock 
lode,  incomparably  the  most  valuable  metal  deposit  known  to  modem 
times.  It  is  impossible  to  embody  in  one  report  ^ny  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  industry.  Its  history,  its  geology,  and  its  me- 
chanical industry  have  now  expanded  to  such  proi)ortions  that  neither 
one  volume  nor  one  author  is  enough  to  cope  with  its  abundant  ami 
rich  materials. 

Accordingly,  I  have  laid  out  three  volumes,  all  of  which  should  be 
completed  in  time  to  present  for  publication  before  the  opening  of  the 
field  work  next  spring. 

Mr.  Lord's  volume  will  describe  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode, 
the  great  legal  straggle  for  its  ownership  and  i)ossession,  the  singularly 
brilliant  campaigns  Avhich  the  dii^ectors  and  owners  of  this  wonderfiil 
dejmsit  have  made  against  the  obstacles  of  nature  for  thirty  years,  in 
which  brief  period  th(\v  have  reached  a  depth  only  attained  in  Europe 
after  three  hiindnMl  years  of  unremitting  toil. 

The  history  of  the  Comstock  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tions of  American  industrial  activity  which  our  varied  en  tei^prise  affords; 
and  this  presentation  of  its  charac*teristic  features  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  benefit  to  all  who,  in  the  future  of  American  mining,  find 
themselves  called  iii)onto  wrest  from  the  earth  its  deep-hidden  treasures. 

This  volume  ex)n(lucts  the  reader  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Com- 
stock to  the  present  day;  and  illustiates  with  great  cai^  the  advance  of 
mechanical  skill  and  the  peculiar  economical  features  of  the  local  labor 
question. 

TiiK  Ct>M»^r<»cK  L<>i>K.     B.v  George  F.  Booker,  geologist *in-ch»rge. 

In  his  volume,  Mr.  Becker  will  discuss  the  character  and  <1isti'ibutiou 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Washoe  district  in  their  bearing  upon  the  formation 
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of  the  Comstook  lode.  The  deep  penetration  of  the  present  mine  open- 
ings, and  the  long  gallery  of  the  Sntro  Tunnel,  have  brought  to  view 
new  formations,  unsuspected  by  the  earner  writers  upon  the  Comstock; 
and  much  new  light  is  thereby  thrown  upon  the  succession  of  volcanic 
outflows  which  form  the  material  of  the  country  rock,  and  upon  the 
chain  of  dynamic  events  which  have  followed  one  another  from  middle 
geological  time,,  and  united  to  form  the  Comstock  lode. 

This  portion  of  the  memoir  will  be  accompanied  by  a  geological  map, 
executed  by  Mr.  Becker  on  the  basis  of  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
district  lately  completed  by  Capt.  George  M.  Wheeler.  Coqjs  of  Engi- 
neers,  and  kindly  furnished  by  him  to  the  Geological  Survey. 

Following  the  general  geological  discussion  will  be  presented  a  full 
account  of  the  lode  itself,  its  dynamic  history,  vein  structure,  the  dis- 
cussion and  classification  of  its  materials,  the  form  and  mineralogical 
character  of  the  bonanzas,  together  with  their  yield  of  the  precious 
metals ;  also,  a  detiiled  account  of  the  remarkable  downward  increment 
of  heat  which  distinguishes  these  mines  from  all  others  upon  the  globe, 
tmd  which  renders  their  future  exploitation  not  only  a  problem  of  capital 
and  mechanical  skill,  but  of  the  power  of  the  human  organism  to  exist 
and  labor  in  the  presence  of  intense  moist  heat. 

This  division  of  the  rei)ort  will  bo  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  atlas, 
showing  all  the  mine  workings,  up  to  date,  embracing  over  two  hundred 
miles  of  subterranean  shafts  and  levels ;  and  by  a  series  of  sections  and 
projections,  illustrating  all  the  important  details  of  structure  of  the  lode 
as  a  whole,  and  the  ore  bodies  in  particular. 

The  volume  will  also  embrace  the  I'esults  of  a  competent  physiological 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  great  heat  upon  the  systems  of  the  workmen. 

Mkchanical  Appliances  Used  in  Mining  and  Milling  on  the  Comstock  IjODR. 
By  W.  R.  Eckart,  C.  E. 

The  magnitude,  complexity,  and  eflBciency  of  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances in  use  at  Washoe  have  kept  paee  with  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mining  indnstiy,  until,  at  the  present  day,  the  more  important  ma- 
chines are  of  great  mechanical  interest. 

It  is  design^  in  this  volume  to  present  descriptions  and  discussions 
of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  more  important  machines  and  ap- 
pliances, illustrating  them  with  elaborate  working  drawings,  not  only  of 
the  machines  as  put  together  and  in  use,  but  of  all  the  more  important 
detailed  parts. 

The  volume  will  also  present  a  mechanical  and  mathematical  discus- 
sion of  their  actual  and  relative  efficiencies  based  upon  the  consumption 
of  fuels  whose  calorific  powers  are  scientifically  determine<l  and  accu- 
rately related  to  the  question  of  cost. 

Coal  of  the  United  States.    By  Raphael  Pnmpony,  geologist-in-charge. 

This  volume  will  convey  a  statistical  review  of  the  present  production 
of  coal  from  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  Union. 

It  will  present  a  classification  of  the  different  coal-fields,  an  account 
of  the  character  and  thickness  of  all  beds  now  worked,  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  output,  with  the  consumption  of  capital,  labor,  i>ower,  and 
material  used  in  the  annual  production. 

It  will  further  d<5tail  the  character  of  the  more  important  plant,  and 
illustrate  the  different  systems  of  lalK>r  utilized  in  the  industry.  From 
Seattle  to  Alabama,  from  Rhode  Island  to  New  Mexico,  every  considera- 
ble coal  mine  now  in  operation  will  have  been  visited  and  techfiically 
examined,  and  this  extensive  labor  will  have  be-en  wholly  exeeuted  from 
50  Ab 
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tlio  fuiiils  of  tl)c  Ceiisu.s,  ami  by  experts  of  the  Census,  both  of  which 
have  been  furnished  by  General  F.  A.  Walker. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  inquiry,  together  with  all  the  elubo 
rate,  technical  schedules  necessary  for  the  proper  coixhict  of  the  inves- 
tigatiou,  have  beeu  devised,  directed,  and  Avill  bo  finally  discussed  by 
Prof.  Raphael  Punipelly,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Iron  ix  the  Uxitkd  Statk.s.    By  Kapbael  PiinipuUy,  geolqgist-iii-cUargf. 

This  work,  another  joint  labor  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vpy,  has  been  executed  by  I'rofessor  Pumpelly  from  the  funds  and  by 
ipet^i^  of  the  exi>erts  of  the  Census. 

As  iu  the  cast)  of  coal,  all  technical  preparations  for  the  study,  the 
la.borp.tory,  witli  its  enormous  amount  of  chemical  investigation,  and 
the  entire  direction  of  the  work,  have  beeu  funushed  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Prot'o^sor  Pumpelly  will  uot  only  give  the  statistics  of  production,  but 
will  show  the  distributiou  of  the  great  iron  fields,  and  their  relation  to 
transportation,  fuel,  and  market.  He  has  furthermore  added  an  invea* 
tigation  of  the  utmost  technical  interest  to  the  whole  industry,  namely,* 
^n  elaborate  chemical  survey  of  the  great  iron  fields,  showing,  in  the 
main,  the  distribution  of  iron  and  its  association  with  the  various  cbemi* 
cal  accompaniments,  both  those  which  are  of  advantage  and  those  which 
are  deleterious. 

This  chemical  survey  of  the  ijon  fields  will  afford  a  large  view  of  tha 
sx)ef3ial  distribution  of  each  chemical  type  of  iron  ore. 

As  in  the  case  of  coal,  the  memoir  will  contain  an  account  of  the  capi- 
tal, labor,  power,  and  materifil  consumed  by  the  industry  during  the  cen- 
sus year,  and  numerous  tabulations  of  technicid  points  of  value  to  those 
engaged  in  the  iron  imlustry,  a*s  well  as  to  all  students  of  American 
political  economy. 

TuE  Preciovs  Mktals.    I5y  ClurcDcc  King,  director. 

Division  1  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the  precioua 
metals  in  the  everyday  current  prosecution  of  the  imUistiy. 

It  will  endeavor  to  ftdly  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  precious 
metals,  veins,  and  deposits  are  now  discovered  in  the  great  West,  era- 
bracing  an  estimate  of  the  nuuiber  of  prospectors  engaged  in  this  singu- 
lar pursuit,  their  mode  of  life,  nationality,  habits,  migrations,  and  dis- 
coveries. 

It  will  embrace  a  tiibular  statement  of  the  number  of  mines  oflBcially 
located  during  the  past  year. 

Division  2  will  describe  and  exxdain  the  legal  steps  which  constitute 
the  ownership  of  claims  from  their  discovery  up  to  the  time  when  they 
became  operated  mines.  The  number  of  conveyances  of  precious  metal 
claims  by  deed  in  the  whole  United  States  will  be  shown;  the  h^ws, 
Federal,  State,  and  Territorial,  under  which  these  ownerships  obtain, 
will  be  cited  and  commented  upon ;  and  an  historical  sketch  will  show 
the  origin  of  the  local  laws  and  customs  which  have  sprung  up  spou- 
taueously  throughout  all  the  western  mining  region,  and  Avhich,  by  a 
process  of  change  and  evolution,  have  given  rise  to  the  present  con- 
trolling Federal  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this  tables  will  be  given  showing  the  number  of  mines 
owned  and  worked  privately,  the  number  held  in  coii)orate  ownership, 
with  the  corponitions  localized  in  difterent  States  and  Territories,  and 
finally,  a  discussion  of  the  system  oi'  mining  corjiorations  in  relation  to 
cor[M)r^ition  Uxw^^  imd  stock-board  regulations,  wherever  Amerit'un  mine^ 
ure  owned,  including  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
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Division  3  will  consist  of  the  results  of  a  teclinical  examination  of  the 
precious-metal  mines  of  the  United  States  (gohl,  ^Ivcr,  and  quicksilver), 
which  will  embrace  a  statement  of  actual  production  for  the  year,  local- 
ized by  States  and  Territories,  and  full,  tecnnical  statements  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  industries,  showing  by  elaborate  tables  the  consump- 
tion of  capital,  labor,  power,  and  material. 

Division  4  will  consist  of  a  statistical  and  politico-economical  study  of 
the  general  aspect  of  the  mining  industry,  its  relation  to  kicality  and 
population,  the  civic  institutions  and  business  methods  which  have 
grown  up  in  mining  communities,  and  the  legal  and  financial  machinery 
by  which  this  singular  business  is  conducted.  In  the  technical  portion 
tiic  director  is  aided  by  S.  F.  Emmons  and  G.  F.  3eclier,  of  the  survey 
staff,  and  in  the  department  of  i)olitical  econowiy  by  Eliot  Lord. 

Lesser  BIetals  and  General  Mineral  Resources.    By  Raphael  Pumpelly. 

This  work,  bke  the  memoirs  on  coal,  iron,  and  the  precious  metals,  is 
made  from  the  funds  of  the  Census  under  the  conduct  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  report  will  contain  statistical  statements  of  the  production  of  the 
lesser  metals — lead,  copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel — 
together  with  a  pai'tial  review  of  the  production  of  the  following  sulf- 
stances :  Apatite,  asbestos,  arsenic,  antimony,  buhrstones,  borax,  bis- 
muth, chrome,  cobalt,  copper,  conindum  and  emery,  cements  (hydraulic), 
fluor-spar,  feldspar  (for  potash),  grahamite,  gi*aphite,  gypsum  and  plaster, 
grindstones,  millstones,  honestoues  (nova<5ulite,  &c.),  glass  sand,  green 
sand,  infiisorial  earth,  iron  ores,  iron  pyrites,  kaolin,  lead,  lithium,  man- 
ganese, mica,  molybdenum,  mercury,  niter,  nickel,  peat,  quartz,  roofing 
slates,  serpentine,  slate,  slate  pencils,  soiipstone  (stetitite),  soda,  talc,  tin 
tungsten,  &c. 

The  above  four  volumes,  joint  works  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  together  with  statistics  of  petroleum  to  be  furnished  us  by  Gen- 
eral Walker,  Will  enable  us  to  present  the  first  general  summary  of  the 
leading  mineral  productions  of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  insufliciency  of  money  and  means,  and  the  enormous 
multiplicity  of  industries  and  wide  extent  of  territory,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of  some  of  the  really  important 
substances,  such  as  clay,  building-stones,  fire-clay,  hydraulic  cement, 
salt,  alkalies,  borax,  &c. 

It  is  intended  that  the  statistical  iK)rtious  of  these  four  voluipes  sUall 
be  combined  in  one  volume  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  form  the  first  of  an  annual  Qcries  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  notes  of  forthcoming  volumes  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  labors  of  the  survey  has  been  given  to  purely 
economical  questions.  The  Director  felt  that,  with  the  mineral  industries 
in  their  present  hopeful  condition,  aud  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  igno- 
rance of  the  magnitude,  importance,  and  technical  facts  of  these  indus- 
tries, it  was  his  duty  to  bend  the  energies  of  his  buieau  first  of  all  to  the 
production  of  immediate  results  of  strictly  practical  value. 

A  very  small  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  funds  and  fprce  at  his  dis- 
posal have  been  diverted  into  the  department  of  pure  geology.  Three 
volumes,  however,  are  forthcoming. 

UiXKARET  Pi.ATEATT.    By  Capt.  C.  E.  Diitton,  Orduanco  Corps,  grologist-in  charge. 

A  very  large  amount  of  geological  work,  of  which  somo  interesting 
p>ortions  were  noaring  completion,  have  been  inherited  by  this  bureau 
from  the  geological  survey  lately  under  charge  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell 
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Of  these,  the  district  of  the  Uinkaret  Plateau,  bordering  the  great  cation 
of  the  Colorado,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts.  Capt.  0.  E. 
Button,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
division  of  the  Colorado,  is  bringing  to  a  close  bis  geological  examina- 
tion of  this  peculiar  distilct. 

His  report,  accompanied  by  topographical  and  geological  sheets,  and 
illustrated  by  geological  views  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Holmes,  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  geological  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Lake  Bonneville.    By  G.  K.  Gilbert,  geologist-io-cUargc. 

It  has  been  well  known  to  the  geological  world,  for  several  years, 
through  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  of  the  Director  of  the  survey, 
that  the  basin  of  Utah  is  the  bed  of  a  great  extinct  lake,  whose  exi8^ 
ence  is  as  clearly  proven  as  that  of  any  of  the  existing  seas. 

This  remarkable  sheet  of  water  existed  in  the  glacial  age,  immediately 
preceding  the  present  geological  period.  Its  area  was  fuUy  equal  to  that 
of  Lake  Huron. 

Unlike  the  other  extinguished  oceans  of  the  past,  whose  existence  has 
been  cruised  by  the  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust,  this  lake  has  vanished 
from  purely  climatic  causes. 

It  has  simply  dried  up,  leaving  a  few  residuary  lakes,  of  which  Great 
Salt  Lake  is  the  chief.  In  tiie  process  of  desiccation  it  has  left  a  won- 
derful record  of  climatic  oscillations  and  variations. 

The  desert  climate  of  Utah  and  Nevada  is  one  of  the  interesting  physi- 
cal features  of  the  United  States,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  moisture  of 
this  climate  through  i>eriods  of  years  since  the  occui)ation  of  these  Ter- 
ritories by  American  emigrants  have  given  rise  to  eager  si>eculation. 

Is  the  desert  growing  still  drier  or  is  it  gaining  in  moisture  are  ques- 
tions upon  the  lips  of  every  intelligent  settler  in  that  region. 

The  volume  of  Mr,  Gilbert  will  show  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
those  past  climatic  oscillations  which  have  changed  the  asi>ect  of  the 
basin  of  Utah  from  a  well- watered  and  green  area  to  a  country  wholly 
desert,  except  when  reclaimed  by  the  enterprise  of  man. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  volume  is  illustrated  by  topographical  maps  of  the  ex- 
tinct lake,  and  numerous  maps  and  diagrams  showing  the  geologic^ 
action  of  the  receding  waters. 

DixoCERATA.    A  monograph  on  an  extinct  order  of  Ungulates.    By  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh, 
paleontologist. 

This  volume  is  a  detailed  monograph,  illustrated  by  fifty-five  quarto 
plates. 

Among  the  recent  geological  discoveries  in  the  Western  Territories 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  bringing  to  liglit  of  enormous  amounts 
of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 

The  great  collections  of  Cuvier  from  the  Paris  basin  are  already  eclipsed 
by  the  immense  yield  of  fossil  bones  from  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
strata  of  the  far  West 

This  volume  embraces  a  complete  exposition  of  a  new  zoologiciil  order 
peculiar  to  America,  and  possesses  high  scientific  importance*  us  a  eou- 
tribution  in  the  field  of  American  paleontology. 

FUTURE  OP  THE  SURVEY. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States — whatever  may  be  the  political  or 
social  result  of  this  century,  whatever  may  be  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
machinery  of  national  government — upon  one  gre^it  field  of  American 
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activity,  the  i>ride  of  to  day  ai)d  the  judgmeut  of  the  future  will  agree. 
That  field  is  the  development  of  our  material  resources.  lu  the  indus- 
trial conquest  of  a  continent  the  tide  of  victory  has  uever  ebbed. 

In  possessing  ourselves  of  this  broad,  virgin  area  Ave  have  shown  a 
power,  unprec^ented  in  the  slower  past,  to  discern,  to  seize,  and  to 
utilize  the  national  wealth  with  which  the  United  States  is  so  liberally 
endowed. 

With  an  energy  never  relaxed,  with  an  originality  which  has  revolu- 
tionized and  improved  nearly  all  industrial  methods,  we  grasp  thepi^b- 
le'm  of  material  development,  anil  grasping,  solve  it.  Just  as  is  the  pride 
of  all  Americans  in  this  signal  achievement,  every  intelligent  student  of 
the  country  knows  that  we  are  yet  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Republic.  We  have  only  begun ;  we  have  the  great  work 
still  before  us. 

The  modern  method  of  distributing  population  by  melEins  of  that  net- 
work of  railroads  which  is  rapidly  threading  the  last  remaining  wilder- 
ness, greatly  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  industries.  There  are  no 
longer  blanks  on  our  maps  marked  "  unexplored,''  nor  are  there  un- 
trodden fields  for  the  pathfinder.  The  ei>och  of  the  pibneer  is  practically 
passed.  Our  fifty  millions  will  equalize  its  grasp  on  the  different  sec- 
tions by  rapid  migration  till  the  population  finds  an  equilibrium  with 
the  local  resources.  That  equilibrium  will  soon  be  attained*  Our  real 
industrial  problem  is,  then,  to  utilize  with  the  highest  technical  skill  and 
with  the  utmost  scientific  economy  all  elements  of  national  wealth. 

As  a  general  prox>osition,  it  is  true  that  the  practical  genius  of  the 
people,  acting  in  the  political  and  social  freedom  peculiar  to  our  system 
of  government,  is  enough  to  insure  the  success  of  our  ijidustrial  efforts. 
At  the  same  time,  the  government  which  grants  and  secures  this  free- 
dom of  action,  has  the  power,  and,  I  hope  to  show,  the  duty  to  bestow 
one  sort  of  aid  which  can  come  from  no  other  hand. 

The  great  extent  of  the  United  States  and  the  widely  separated 
sources  of  the  national  resources  render  the  acquisition  by  private  citi- 
zens of  information  on  almost  any  single  product  always  difficulty  often 
impossible. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  size  of  the  country,  the  government  and  people 
have  long  been  uninformed  as  to  our  primary  industries ;  those,  I  mean, 
which  yield  the  raw  materials— mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

To  the  Agricultural  Department  we  owe  the  first  refonns  from  this  ^ 
condition  of  wide-spread  ignorance.  In  the  realm  of  mineral  produc- 
tions the  only  efforts  made  to  acquire  any  i)ositive  knowledge  have  been 
the  highly  useful,  but  feebly  endowed,  works  of  the  late  mining  com- 
missions, whose  investigations  were  suffered  to  end  for  lack  of  appro- 
priations. 

To-day  no  one  knows-,  with  the  slightest  approacTi  to  accuracy,  the 
status  of  the  mineral  industry,  either  technically^  as  regards  the  progress 
and  development  making-  in  methods,  or  statistically,  as  regards  the 
sources,  amounts,  and  valuations  of  the  various  productions. 

Statesmen  and  economists,  in  whose  hands  rest  the  subjects  of  tariff 
and  taxation,  have  no  better  souixjes  of  information  than  the  guesses  of 
newspapers  and  the  scarcely  less  responsible  estimates  of  officials  who 
X>ossess  no  adequate  means  of  arriving  at  truth. 

In  no  other  intelligent  nation  is  this  so;  on  the  contrary,  mineral  pro« 
duction  is  studied  with  the  most  elaborate  effort.  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Ilussia,  and  Italy  consider  it  essential  to  know,  from  year 
to  year,  not  only  the  source  and  aggregates  of  amount  and  value  of 
mineral  yield,  but  many  lesser  facts  relating  to  the  modes  and  economies 
of  the  industiies. 
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Upon  considcrini?  the  extent  of  country  over  which  onr  minerals  occur, 
their  wonderful  variety  an<l  yet  numeamired  amounta,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  apparent  that  no  private  individual  or  i>ower  is  competent  to  do  what 
ought  lon<^  since  to  have  been  done,  nainely,  to  Hustaiu  a  thorou5:h!y 
pmctical  investigation  and  exposition  of  the  niinenll  industry. 

By  way  of  example,  and  to  show  how  hojwless  it  is  to  look  to  any  other 
source  than  the  government  for  this  service,  I  select  iron. 

Tlie  be.^t  instance  of  what  private  association  has  done  in  the  acquire- 

ni^it  of  knowledge  relatitig  to  an  American  mineral  industry  in  the 

result  reached  by  the  "Iron  and  Steel  Association'';  but  a  glance  at  their 

I  highly  valuable  "performance  shows  how  fragmentary  and  imperfect  it 

is,  and  inevitably  must  be. 

Individual  States,  notably  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  AVisconsln,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kentucky,  have  made  admimble  contributions  to  the  knowl 
edge  of  American  iron,  but  no  common  plan  underlies  their  works. 
Hiey  have  barely  skirmished  along  the  picket  lines  of  the  business. 

I  apprehend  no  economist,  legislator,  ii-oti-master,  or  mine  o\vner  would 
fot  a  moment  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  sum  total  of  iufbrmation  now 
iavailable  on  the  subject  is  utWly  insutticient  ibr  the  most  intelligent  and 
profitable  pursuit  of  the  industry. 

Tlie  very  foundation  facts  as  to  the  exact  chemical  natun%  geolo«:icnl 
occurrence,  and  geographical  location  of  available  in^n  Iwdies  are  un- 
known. In  the  roughest  and  most  general  way  perhai>s  they  are  known, 
but  in  detail,  and  With  the  exactness  required  by  modern  metallurgy 
and  modern  economy,  they  are  not. 

The  adaptability  of  iron  ores  for  the  increasing  number  of  delicate 
processes  designed  to  produce  special  protlucts  to  nu^t  particular  liie- 
chanical  needs,  depeiulson  the  presence  or  absence  of  minute  quantities 
of  accessory  elements  in  the  ore.  To-day  we  are  ignorant  of  the  presence 
or  quantitj^  of  these  minute  but  controlling  fleictors  of  chemical  composi- 
tion, except  in  ores  of  the  more  itnportant  and  actually  opemted  mines. 
As  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  deposits  our  knowledge  is  blank. 

The  points  required,  to  be  known  by  the  iron  industry  are  many.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Geographical  and  geological.  The  i>osition  of  all  iron  fields  should 
be  known  and  shown  on  accurate  maps.  Besides  the  general  areas  em- 
bracing groups  of  iron  districts,  each  special  district  should  be  carefully 

4*  mapped,  and  the  geological  relations,  size,  form,  and  mo<le  of  occurrenc5e 
of  each  iron  ore  body  or  iron  stratum  should  be  illtlstratcd  by  a])i>ropri- 
ate  graphical  methods.  In  this  departfaient  the  work  should  not  ston 
with  an  exhibition  of  ores  already  discovered  or  outcropping  upon  the 
surface,  but  the  iron  areas  should  be  constantly  enlarged  by  the  careful 
working  out  of  the  subterranean  bodies  by  magnetonietrical  aiul  strati- 
graphical  methods  known  to  geology. 

2.  Chemical  and  minei^logical.  Every  iron-ore  octnirrence  should  be 
analyzed,  so  that  its  percentage  of  iron,  its  mineralogical  characteristics, 
its  tenure  of  the  minutest  amounts  of  foreign  substances,  valuable  or  in- 
jurious in  metallurgy,  should  be  definitely  known. 

3.  Metallurgical  association.  Besides  the  geographical,  geological, 
inineralogical,  and  chemical  facts  al>ove  indicated,  it  is  also  required  to 
know  the  location,  metallurgical  character  of  all  the  fuels  and  all  tho 
fluxes,  and  all  the  refractory  material  which  must  in  the  economy  or 
necessities  of  the  itulustry  be  bwught  together  to  produce  iron. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  all  these  requisite  materials  are  found  in  con- 
junction ;  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are  brought  together  from 
distances,  which  the  growing  cheapness  of  transportation  is  day  by  day 
increasing. 
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Au  ore  from  Virijiuia  iiin.v  be  best  sniHItMl  at  Baltimore,  wbeii  mixdd 
with  another  from  Mielii^an,  by  means  of  a  fuel  from  Pennsylvania 
rtud  a  flnx  from  Marylantl.  rroduets  the  most  distant  are  thus  daily 
brought  to^rether  and  consumed  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  size  of  the  United  States  and  the  wide  distribution  of  iron  ores 
and  industries  render  it  unavailing  for  private  individuals  or  corporations 
to  attempt  to  gather  full  khowledge  concerning  them;  and,  even  if  ac- 
quired, the  competition  of  trade  uould  hide  it  securely  from  the  publie. 

It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  all  the  iron-producing  or  iit)n- 
containlng  States  to  undertake  simultaneously  an  investigation  of  this 
problem.  If  by  some  miracle  of  concurrent  legislation  all  such  States  ^ 
^ere  to  inaugurate  the  work,  it  would  foil  miserably  fbr  the  want  of  that 
very  comparative  study  and  unity  of  method  which  a  single  Well-directed 
corps,  operated  over  the  whole  tield,  alone  could  insute. 

In  order  to  master  this  subject,  a  government  corps  of  geologi.^ts, 
topographets,  mining  (?ngineers,  metallurgists,  and  chemists  is  neces- 
sary; and  this  corps  must  be  so  directed  as  not  only  to  inquire  into  local 
facts  and  details,  but  to  institute  careful  comparison  of  districts,  so  that 
the  facts  learned  in  one  place  maybe  tnade  to  throw  light  on  all  othfets. 

To  claim  that  the  iron  question  will  ever  be  adequately  investigated 
as  a  Whole,  cither  by  private  enteri)rise  or  State  surveys,'is  to  betray  a 
total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  character,  mnguitutle,  and  needs  of  the 
indnstiy. 

What  is  true  of  this  .single  metal  is  equally  true  of  nearly  the  Wh0l6 
catalogue  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States.  A  few  excep- 
tional items,  like  quicksilver,  occur  iti  such  restricted  areas  that  private 
or  State'  enteriH-ises  could  contribute  all  the  knowable  facts  and  features 
of  the  business  of  i)roduction.  But  as  a  whole  it  is  true,  and  can  never 
be  refuted,  that  the  Federal  Government  alone  can  successfully  prose- 
cute the  noble  work  of  investigating  and  making  known  the  natural 
mineral  wetilth  of  the  country,  current  modes  Of  mihihg  atld  Inetallurgy, 
and  the  industrial  statistics  of  production. 

Provided  Congress  extends  the  field  df  the  Geological  Sun^y  over  the 
-wliole  national  territory,  and  appropriates  the  comparatively  small 
amounts  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  organisation,  it  will  bo 
entirely  practicable  to  carry  forward  this  work,  and  contribute  powerful 
aid  to  the  mineral  industric;^.  Of  the  desirableness,  from  every  \}e\iit  of 
vlew^  of  the  results  of  a  general  geological  survey,  I  conceive  there  cau- 
not  be  two  opinions.  TLat  these  results  can  only  be  attained  by  an 
organization  under  Federal  patronage,  is,  in  my  opinion,  scientifically 
certain. 

Granting  these  two  propositions,  which  the'foes  of  progress  may  Vainly 
strive  to  disprove,  and  tbere  remain  but  two  questions  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  regarding  the  future  policy  of  this  bureau.  These  Jtre, 
first,  has  the  Federal  Government  the  (Constitutional  authority  to  make 
a  geological  survey  over  the  State?  and,  secondly,  can  tliis  nation  aflbrd 
the  money  to  maintain  such  a  survey  f 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  authority,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Federal 
right  derived  from  the  Constitution  to  regulate  internal  commerce  could 
naixlly  fail  to  earry  witli  it  the  correlative  right  to  gain  a  knowledge  bt 
those  commodities  and  products  which  are  the  very  material  and  basis 
of  commerce;  without  this  knowledge  commerce  is  mere  transportation. 

From  every  analogy  of  past  legislation,  Congress  has  clearly  assumed 
to  possess  the  requisite  authority.  If  it  can  investigate  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  nmintain  a  department  to  cxectite  that  branch  of  incpiily, 
why  not  investigate  mineral  industry!     If  it  can  make  a  coast  ahd 
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geodetic  sur\ey  over  the  whole  United  States,  why  uot  a  geological 
survey! 

Since  the  Constitution  emi)owers  the  Federal  Government  to  levy 
taxes  upon  tlie  industries  of  the  nation,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  failure 
in  tlie  logic  which  should  deny  to  it  the  implied  power  of  informing  itself 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  industries. 

Kegardiug  the  cost  of  the  Geological  Survey,  if  organized  upon  a  per- 
manent basis,  with  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  entire  United  States, 
there  need  be  no  a[)[)rehension  of  the  necessity  for  extravagant  amounts. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  sum  for  a  long  time  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  on  all  the  work  which  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  over  the 
whole  United  States. 

Beyond  that  scale  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go,  and  with  that  annual 
amount  a  report  could  be  produced  annually  in  each  of  the  eight  divis- 
ions of  the  survey  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people 
and  industries  of  each  geographical  section. 

It  is  earnestly  recoii^mended  that  Congress  extend  this  work  over  the 
whole  United  States,  and  place  it  on  a  basis  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  year. 

The  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  will  soon  reach  an  annnal 
money  yield  of  a  thousand  million  dollars  of  value.  The  small  Federal 
appropriation  of  half  a  million  a  year  toward  the  development  of  this 
great  field  of  American  enterprise  is  certainly  not  an  excessive  contribu- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe<lient  servant, 

CLARENCE  KINft, 

Director. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 

Department  op  the  Intebioe, 

Pension  Office^  November  1, 1880. 

SiE:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 

There  were  on  the  30th  of  June  last  250,802  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of 
the  several  agencies,  a  net  increase  since  last  year  of  8,047.  The  list  con- 
sists of  133,212  Army  invalids,  78,772  Army  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  relatives;  2,060,  'ksLxy  invalids,  1,870  Navy  widows,  minor 
children,  and  dependent  relatives ;  10,138  surviving  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  the  war  of  1812,  and '24,750  widows  of  deceasetl  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  that  war. 

^  There  have  been  added  to  the  pension  list  within  the  year,  19,545 
lianies  of  new  pensioners,  and  1,377  others  restored  to  the  rolls  which 
had  previously  been  droppefl. .  There  were  droppe<l  from  the  rolls  dur- 
ing the  year,  for  all  causes,  12,875  names. 

As  he  rates  stood  on  the  30th  of  June  the  annual  pension  to  each 
pensioner  averaged  $103.34,  and  the  annual  aggregate  i)ension  of  all 
the  pensfcners  was  $25,917,906.60.  The  actual  annual  payments,  how- 
ever, exceed  this  sum  by  several  million  dollars. 

The  pensions  ]>aid  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  arrears  referred  to 
l>elow,  amounted  to  $37,046,185.89.  Of  this  sum  $12,468,191.20  wexe 
first  payments  ui>on  newl^'  allowed  pensions. 

The  amount  appropriated  to  meet  these  payments,  exclusive  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  agents,  was  $37,659,000. 
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The  act  of  Mai*cli  3, 1879,  approi)riate(l  for  the  i)aymeat  of  arrearadue 
upon  peusious  which  had  be^ni  allowed  previous  to  January  25,  1879, 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  arrears  act,  the  8uni  of  $25,000,000  for 
the  pensions,  and  $15,000  for  expenses  of  ilisbursemeuL  of  which 
♦3,933,386.63  was  paid  out  in  May  and  June,  1879,  and  $10,980^808.23 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  leaving  of  the  appropriations 
act  of  March  3, 1879,  a  balance  of  $1,098,334.04  avaihible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  of  i)ensions,  and  $2,471.10  for  the  expenses  of  dis- 
bursement. An  additional  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  arrears  was 
made  May  31, 1880,  i§o  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  there 
was  available  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  pensions  $1,598,334.04, 
and  for  exx)ense  of  disbursement  $2,471.10. 

In  this  coQnection  your  attention  is  invited  to  a  classified  statement 
of  the  ]>ensioners  oti  the  rolls  of  each  agency,  which  also  compares  the 
whole  number  of  t^e  pensioners  of  each  of  the  agencies  with  the  num- 
ber June  30, 1879,  and  shows  the  total  disbursements  for  pensions,  in- 
cluding salaries  and  expenses  of  pension  agents,  made  at  each  agency 
during  the  year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  current  year, 
exclusive  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  pension  agents  and  the 
fees  of  examining  surgeons,  amount  to  $32,050,000.  This  will  be  inade- 
quate. As  nearly  as  can  now  be  estimated  additional  appropriations 
will  be  required  of  $17,500,000  for  Army  pensions  and  $700,000  for  Navy 
I>en6ions.  The  extent  of  the  deficiency  depends  so  eutirely  upon  the 
number  of  new  x>ensioners  who  will  be  placed  upon  the  rolls  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  estimate  is  quite  spec- 
ulative,  and  liable  to  fall  below  the  actual  .requirements.  The  appro- 
priation for  naval  pensions  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Table  4  is  a  comparative  yearly  statement  showing  year  by  year  fix)m 
1861  to  June  30, 1880,  the  number  of  original  applications  for  pension 
which  have  been  filed  and  the  number  allowed,  the  number  of  pension- 
ers on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  the  annual  disburse- 
ments for  pensions,  including  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  pension 
agents. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  ARREARS. 

m 

In  a  communication  which  I  had -the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1879,  relative  to  the  arrears  act  of  January  25, 1879,  the 
number  of  pensioners  who  would  be  entitled  to  arrears  under  its  pro- 
visions was  estimated  at  45,155,  and  the  amount  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  them  their  arrears  of  i>ension  was  estimated  in  round 
figures  at  $34,000,000,  and  at  $25,000,000  if  the  act  should  l>e  amended 
so  as  to  equalize  the  pensions  according  to  a  suggestion  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  same  communication.  (Ex.  Doc.  No.  75, 3d  session  Forty- 
fiilh  Congress.)  On  the  3d  of  March,  1879,  the  law  was  amended  substan- 
tially as  suggested. 

Down  to  the  date  of  this  report  the  arrears  of  43,917  of  those  entitled 
have  been  adjusted,  and  the  amount  found  due  them  is  $24^600,487J27, 
an  average  of  $560.58  to  each  pensioner.  If  all  the  remaining  1,238 
cases  shall  come  forward  and  the  average  amount  due  be  the  same  as  in 
the  cases  already  settled,  the  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  will  exceed  the  estimate  of  $25,000,000  by  $293,903.66.  It  wiQ 
be  observed*  that  the  rates  at  which  the  arrears  have  been  adjusted  in 
detail  exceed  the  average  of  the  estimate  upon  the  whole  45.155  cases 
less  than  one  cent  and  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  which,  under  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  adjustments,  is  an  exceedingly  slight  diiference. 
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This  rpsnlt  flilly  indicates  the  plan  adopted  lor  mtin^  the  aitears, 
nnd  sipoaks  hi.uhl^'fortho  iin])rojadieed  jud^moiit  and  skill  oitho  clcfks 
who  were  enjployed  u])oti  that  work,  and  particularly  Of  Capt.  C  F. 
Savryor,  t\dio  has  had  charge  of  all  matters  touching  the  settlement  of 
the^e  casca. 

Table  5,  to  which  yonr  attention  is  invited,  .shows  the  history  of  the 
settlements  month  by  month  lYoiU  ApHl,  1S79,  wheli  ttie  f\T^t  e^ses  were 
adjusted,  to  October  31,  1880.  Nearly  six-sevenths  of  all  the  cases  in 
which  arrears  was  supi)os(d  to  be  due  \tere  settled  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  and  as  the  work  progressed  the  settlements  Were  ilistrit>- 
uted  iu  equitable  proportions  among  the  pensioners  throughotit  the 
country. 

The  clerical  labor  connected  with  these  settlements  hffs  been  very 
great.  Formal  applications  for  arrears  have  been  preseftted  in  76,713 
cases,  and  informal  applications  by  letter  or  personal  verbal  request  by 
the  pensioners  and  their  friends,  of  which  no  record  was  presefvcd,  in 
not  less  than  25,000  other  cases. 

All  of  these  have  been  drawn  from  the  admitted  files  and  tlie  papetfe 
exdtnined,  and  if  the  applicant  Was  found  entitled  to  titteaH  the  ^me 
was  adjusted  and  an  arrears  certificate  issued,  and  if  not  entitled  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  or  her  stating  the  fact  with  the  reason  why  fto  arteats 
Wa^  due.  A  great  number  of  these  cases,  both  those  in  which  alteail^ 
was  found  to  be  due  and  those  in  which  hone  was  due,  have  Ixjeh  calle<l 
up  after  decision  from  once  tO  several  times  each  ;  the  fotnler  fbt  A  re- 
view of  the  rate  at  which  the  arrears  had  been  adjusted,  atid  the  lattef 
either  upon  a  protest  against  the  uuftivorable  decisiofi  or  to  obtain  fhr- 
ther  explanation  of  the  ground  upon  V^iiich  it  was  based.  It  is  estimate 
that  these  renews  in  the  aggregate  have  been  neatly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
in  number  to  the  original  examioations.  Kot  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  labor  connected  with  the  arrears  settlements  was  pcrlbrnied 
within  the  last  fiscal  year. 

FILING,   SETTLE^IEKT,   AKD   ACCUMULATrON  OF   CLADtS,  AND    CONDI- 
TION  OF   THE  FILES. 

During  the  nineteen  years  from  June  30,  ISGl,  to  July  1, 1880,  412,459 
original  claims  for  invalid  pension  (Army  and  ^^avy ),  and  27<S,488  claitns 
ill  behalf  of  Army  and  Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
relatives  were  presented,  and  there  have  been  i>laced  oii  the  i)ensiou 
rolls  1GS,S5(>  of  the  invalids,  and  11)3,494  of  the  widows,  minor  childi-en, 
and  dependent  relatives. 

Under  the  acts  of  February  14, 1S71,  andMareh  9, 1878,  grantin^pen- 
slous  on  aecount  of  service  iti  the  War  of  1812, 34,339  claims  of  Surviving 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  40,()20  wl<lows  of  deceased  soldiers  and  Milord 
of  that  war  had  come  forward  5  25,470  of  the  survivors  and  20,898  widoWS 
had  been  pensioned. 

iTiere  were  in  the  files  of  unsettled  case^  oil  the  30th  of  June  l^t 
309,025  original  claims  of  ^tll  class(\s  from  the  Army,  and  0,734  ft-om  tli6 
Kavy.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  12,003  claims  for  inerease  of  peii- 
6ion  (Army  and  Xavy),  3,217  claihis  for  pension  on  account  of  service  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  2,400  claims  for  bounty  laud  warrants. 

Several  tliousaud  of  the  claimants  in  the  Army  and  ifa\T •original 
cases  died  before  their  claims  were  settled.  In  a  port  ion  of  these  f  he  papers 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  <'hiims  of  the  widows,  minor  children, 
and  ilependent  relatives  of  the  soldier,  and  are  not  coupted  iu  the  fore- 
going euumeratiou  of  claims  iii  the  files.    The  cases  of  the  others  who 
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hare  died  leaving  their  claims  nnsettlod,  ^  trell  as  tlio  cases  of  those 
who  have  abaDdoned  tlieir  claims,  are  coimteil.  The  number  of  claims 
belouf^ing  to  the  two  last  luniied  claBses  cannot  be  celtainly  ascertained, 
but  are  estimated  at  .'53,102,  leaving  282,597  live  original  claims  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  classes  at  the  clo^e  of  the  year,  besides  17,749  claims 
for  iucre^ase  of  pension,  for  pension  on  account  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  for  • 
bounty-land  warrants. 

The  claims  on  account  of  Army  service  during  and  subsequently  to 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  are  setth  d  in  nine  separate  divisions,  the  organ- 
ization of  which  will  bo  described  further  on.  The  unsettled  claims  in 
each  Of  these  divisions  on  tlie  30th  of  June  last  have  been  tabulated  to 
Bhow  the  number  of  invalid  and  widows'  claims,  respectively,  which  were 
filed  in  each  of  the  several  years  since  June  30, 18G1.  The  result  is 
shown  in  Table  6.  The  unsettled  Navy  claims  are  distributed  over  the 
period  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  Army. 

Claims  have  been  allowed  during  the  year  as  follows :  10,176  Army  and 
Navy  invalids  5  4,455  Army  and  Navy  widows,  minor  children,  and  de- 
pendent relatives;  4,914  on  account  of  the  war  of  1812;  and  1,377  pen- 
sioners have  been  restored  to  the  rolls ;  8,991  Army  and  Navy  claims 
for  increase  of  invalid  pensions ;  295  Army  and  Navy  widows^  and  minor 
children's  increase.  Besides  these  there  have  been  allowed  191  claims 
for  bounty-land  warrants,  and  29,002  claims  for  arrears  of  pension.  (Ta- 
ble T.)  The  number  of  original  Army  and  Navy  pensions  allowed  is 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1871. 

In  view  of  the  great  increiise  in  the  clerical  work  outside  of  that  per- 
taining to  the  settlement  of  the  cases,  growing  out  of  the  new  claims 
filed,  and  the  increased  correspondence,  and  the  additional  labor  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  the  new  record,  the  result  of  the  yeaa^d 
work  is  very  gi^atifying. 

NEW  RECORD  OP  CLAIMS. 

Tlie  last  annual  report  made  ref^ence  to  the  reconls  of  claims  a«  fol- 
lows: 

And  to  iucreaso  the  difficulties  of  tlio  situation,  tlio  records  of  llio  recftipt  and 
disiK)sition  of  the  claims  in  llie  otlico,  which  had  long  heon  felt  to  he  hased  npon  a 
BjTHtem  nneqnal  to  the  demands  of  an  cxtensiro  a  hnsiness,  and  had  heen  the  milyett 
of  much  Hiudy  with  a  view  of  adoptiujf  another  system  as  soon  as  a  proj^r  ono 
oonld  ho  decided  npon,  proved  to  he  entirely  insufficient  nnder  the  p^eat  load  of  new 
blaimB  and  the  multitude  of  inquiries  in  the  old  claims  which  has  ibllowed  the  passage 
of  the  arrears  act,  and  it  hocamo  necessary  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  preparation  ol  a 
new  record  of  the  Army  claims  which  origiiatod  or  might  originate  suhsequently  to 
March  4,  1861. 

The  records  of  these  claims  have  heen  kept  in  two  scries  of  nnmhers,  one  for  inva- 
lid claims  and  the  other  for  widows  (the  latter  class  including  children  and  depend- 
ent relatives),  and  in  two  corresponding  thtee-ktter  alphahetical  hsts.  To  illus- 
trate :  Ah  snrnanics  the  lii*st  three  letters  of  which  are  the  same  in  order  are  re<5orded 
together;  the  comhination  "SMI  '^  in  the  invalid  list  includes  4,500  names;  "WlL,* 
4,y00;  "  BRO,»^  3,400 ;  **  II AR'' 3,900 ;  "  CAR,"  2,700,  &c. 

The  labor  of  searching  for  the  name  of  John  Smith,  CJompatiy  A,  Sixteenth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  is  therefore  very  great,  and,  hesides,  the  searcher  is  liahle  to  overlook  the 
name,  and  this  may  result  in  the  iiling  and  prosecution  of  two  (Haims  by  the  same 
claimant,  or  in  the  office  infnrmitig  an  inquirer  that  no  such  claim  has  heen  filed,  or 
in  some  embarrassing  confusion  of  claims  ;  and  these  mistakes  occur  quite  frequently 
with  the  most  practiced  and  careful  searcher,  and  as  the  names  increase  in  nnmhel? 
the  labor  and  difliculty  attending  the  search  of  necessity  increases. 

The  system  for  the  new  record  will  separate  the  names  of  applicants  into  their 
proper  military  organizations,  and  a  search  for  the  natne  of  John  Smith,  Company  A, 
Sixteenth  Illinois  Volunteers,  will  be  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own  company 
who  have  filed  applications  lor  pension,  or  on  account  of  whose  service  a  widow's 
claim  has  been  filed. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  such  a  system  there  will  he  great  economy  of  time  and 
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labor,  and  mistakes  in  eearchiug  will  be  uoxt  to  iiui>08sible  except  tbrougb  ioexcosa- 
ble  carelessue^  on  the  part  of  the  searcher,  which  has  its  easy  remedy. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  new  record  is  very  considei*able  ;  it  was  commenced  in 
June  last,  and  will  prot)ably  be  completed  by  Febraary  or  March  next,  and  until  then 
the  old  system  must  bo  maintained. 

My  expectations  as  to  the  date  when  these  records  would  be  com- 
pleted have  been  disappointed ;  tliey  are  not  yet  complete,  although  a 
portion  of  them  are  now  bein^  used  in  the  current  work  of  the  office. 

The  labor  connected  with  their  preparation  has  be«n  very  great  as 
well  as  difficult.  Since  1801,  these  records  have  been  several  times 
transferred  from  old  books  to  new  by  copying,  and  many  clerical  errors 
had  occurred  which  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate,  and  the  comparisons 
and  searchers  have  consumed  much  more  time  than  waa  anticipated. 
There  has  been,  however,  no  disappointment  in  regard  tq  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  realized  from  the  new  records.  The  experience  already  had 
with  them  shows  that  one  clerk  is  easily  able  to  make  as  many  searches 
as  five  or  six  could  do  with  the  old  records. 

The  comparsons  and  searches  made  in  the  preparation  of  these 
records  have  already  discovered  more  than  three  thousand  duplicate 
claims  for  pension  and  fifty-three  cases  in  which  two  pensions  had  been 
granted  the  same  person,  not  before  discovered.  Many  cases  have  also 
been  discovered  where  the  soldier,  having  filed  a  claim,  died  before  he 
was  pensioned,  and  the  widow  or  other  relative  coming  in,  the  soldier's 
claim  was  overlooked,  thus  depriving  the  widow  or  other  relative  of  the 
benefit  of  evidence  essential  to  the.establishment  of  their  claims  which 
the  soldier  had  filed. 

These  discoveries  alone  will  fully  compensate  the  government  for  the 
expense  of  preparing  the  new  records,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
facilities  which  they  afford  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
office  and  its  greater  protection  against  future  duplicate  claims  and 
pensions. 

The  new  records  will  compiise  176  volumes  of  250  pages  each.  These, 
when  complete,  will  contain  thfe  claims  for  pension  on  account  of  service 
in  2,268  regiments^  194  battalions,  706  independent  companies,  208  hat- 
teries,  and  46  staff  corps. 

BEOBGANIZATION  OF  DIVISIONS  AND  REARRANGEMENT  OP  THE  FI1.ES. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  Table  8,  showing  the  average  number  of 
claims  of  each  of  the  several  classes  filed  per  month  dxmng  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1878,  and  the  average  per  month  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  inclusive,  and  the  number  each  month  from  January,  1879,  to 
October,  1880,  inclusive. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  following  the  passage  of 
the  arrears  act,  together  with  the  hicreased  number  of  claims  previously 
filed  which  were  callexl  up  and  pressed  for  settlement,  including  many 
thousand  which  were  revived  by  that  act,  overloaded  the  system  of  rec- 
ord and  files  to^such  a  degree  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  record 
the  claims  as  they  came  forward,  but  the  letters  of  inquiry  and  addi- 
tional evidence  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  utmost 
confusion. 

As  already  stated,  a  new  system  of  records  was  devised,  but  the  new 
records  could  not  be  prei)ared  for  many  months,  and  not  early  enough 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Congress  was  about  to  convene,  and  with  its 
presence  a  great  increase  in  the  correspondence  was  to  be  expected.  A 
new  plan  was  at  last  hit  ujmn  for  reorganizing  the  clerical  force  em- 
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ployed  in  the  Invalids'  and  Widows'  I)i\i8ion8,  and  arranpng  the  files 
to  c5orrespond,  which  promised  partial  relief,  and  has  enabled  the  office 
to  escape  the  confusion  which  seemed  imminent  and  considerably  in- 
creased the  number  of  settlements. 

The  principal  advantages  derived  from  this  arranj^ement  are  found  in 
the  diAision  of  the  ciises  so  that  a  more  iutelligent  judgment  cau  be 
bix)ught  to  bear  ui)on  the  evidence  than  was  i>os8ible  under  the  previous 
organization,  and  in  the  facilities  which  it  furnishes  for  quickly  fiuding 
the  file  pertaining  to  any  i)articular  case  when  the  number  of  the  claim 
and  the  State  from  which  the  soldier  served  is  known.  In  all  such  cases 
it  relieves  the  records  of  all  searches ;  with  this  data  the  file  clerk  can 
at  once  place  his  hand  upon  the  proper  file. 

The  change  is  regarded  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  insertion 
of  a  copy  of  the  order  organizing  the  new  divisions.  Table  6,  before 
referred  to,  shows  the  whole  number  of  original  claims  upon  the  files  of 
each  of  the  nine  new  divisions  on  the  30th  ot  June  last,  and  the  number 
filed  in  each  year  since  1861  remaining  unsettled. 

290. 

Department  of  thk  Interior, 

Pension  Office, 
WashingtoHf  D,  C,  November  20 f  1879. 

Ordered  :  The  Invalid  mtd  Widmc^  Divisions  are  abolished.  Their  files  will  be  con- 
Bohdated  and  arranged  by  States,  keeping  tbe  invalid  and  widows'  claims  separate, 
and  each  class  in  numerical  order  in  its  series. 

Nine  new  divisions  are  created,  to  have  charge  of  the  settlement  of  the  claims  in 
these  files,  as  follows : 

1.  Keic  England  Division  (C.  L.  Whelpley,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on 
account  of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

2.  Netp  Fork  DiviMon  (Fred.  Mack,  Chief  J,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  account 
of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  Pennsylrania  Division  (J.  R.  Van  Mater,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on 
account  of  military  service  in  organizations  belon^ng  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Ohio  Dirimon  (F.  D.  Stephenson,  Chief),  to  i>e  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  account 
of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

5.  Indiana  Division  (F.  W.  Poor,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  account  of 
military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

6.  Illinois  Divi)iion  (George  A.  L.  Merrifield,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on 
account  of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  State  of  lUinois. 

7.  Iowa  Division  (John  M.  Comstock,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  ac- 
count of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wiscousin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
several  Territorieis. 

8.  Southern  Division  (L.  E.  Dickey,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  account 
of  military  Kcrvice  in  organizations  belonging  t-o  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  I^uisian;^  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South 
Caroli])a,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  aim  West  Virginia. 

9.  Washington  Division  (C.  Ilickox,  Chief),  to  be  in  charge  of  the  claims  on  account 
of  military  service  in  organizations  belonging  to  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  several  organizations  of  the 
R<^gnlar  Army,  and  colored  troops,  and  in  all  other  general  organizations  not  belonging 
CKiM-cially  to  any  State  or  Territory. 

These  divisions  will  each  be  organized  with  three  principal  examiners,  who  will  be 
designated  by  the  Commissioner ;  and  one  of  whom,  in  the  order  named  in  the  as- 
sij^nifient,  will,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  act  in  his  place. 

J.  A.  BENTLEY, 

Commissioner, 
INDIAN  PENSIONERS. 

Three  regiments  of  trooi)s,  First,  Second,  and  Third,  Indian  Home 
Guards,  were  raised  amonjs:  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory,  to  serve 
in  the  Union  Armies  in  the  late  war,    Several  hundred  claims  for  pension 
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based  upon  service  in  these  organizations  have  been  filetl.  Tlie  rbaracter, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  difticult  and  even  impossible 
in  most  cases  for  the  claimants  to  establish  their  riglit  to  pension  by  the 
usnal  methods  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  office.  Early 
in  the  year  1SG6,  Ex-Secretary  Harlan  undertook  to  bridge  these  diffi- 
culties by  sending  to  the  Territory  George  C.  Whiting,  who  was  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  claims  and  was  authorized  to 
make  payment  to  those  whom  he  found  to  be  entitled.  Mr.  Whiting  set- 
tled and  paid  the  accrued  pension  in  about  one  hundred  cases;  other 
pensions  were  afterwards  allowed,  and  altogether  178  were  allowed  on 
account  of  this  service  before  the  beginning  of  1871.  About  this  time, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  facts  were  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  the  office  indi- 
cating that  both  the  government  and  the  pensioners  and  claimants  were 
being  defrauded  by  their  attorneys  and  others  connected  with  the  cases ; 
and  the  papers  in  the  admitted  cases,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  others  which  were  pending,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs,  F,  E.  Foster  and  G.  E.  Webster,  with  instruc- 
tions to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1871,  upon  the  report  of  Special  Agents  Foster 
and  Webster,  the  payment  of  all  the  pensions  which  had  been  allowwl 
and  the  further  consideration  of  the  pending  claims  was  suspended. 

On  the .20th  of  January,  1872,  payment  of  42  of  the  pensions  was  re- 
sumed, but  their  payment  was  again  suspended  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1873.  Except  two  pensioners  who  have  been  paid  through  inadvertence, 
no  payments  have  been  made  In  any  of  the  cases  on  account  of  the 
service  mentioned  since  February,  1873. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  contained  in  section  4721,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, act  of  Alarch  3,  1873,  consideration  of  the  pending  claims  was  re- 
sumed and  continued  until  June  0, 1874,  when  the  consideration  of  tbe 
claims  was  again  suspended  because  the  evidence  which  was  being  pro- 
duced was  so  unreliable  and  unsatisfactoiy  as  to  preclude  intelligent 
and  proper  action. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1875,  the  papers  both  in  the  cases  which  bad. 
been  admitted  and  those  pending  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  C.  W. 
Beaton  and  W.  T.  Vandoreu,  who  were  directed  to  again  investigate  them. 

It  appears  that  no  action  was  tiiken  upon  their  report,  since  the  pen- 
sions and  the  pending  claims  remained  suspended,  until  the  12tb  of  Au- 
gust, 1879,  when  the  papers  in  all  the  cases  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  A.  Vangueder  and  T.  Shailer,  with  ample  instructions  and  dis- 
cretion, written  and  verbal,  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Tenitory  and  make 
another  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  respective  cases. 

Mr.  Yanguoder  had  served  in  the  same  campaigns  with  the  Indian 
regiments  for  two  years  and  upwards,yind  for  more  than  one  year  was 
brigaded  with  them,  and  was,  therefore,  pecKliarly  qualified  for  this 
inquiry.  The  task  imposed  upon  these  gentlemen  was  successfully  ae- 
complished,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  summary  of  the  present 
ijondition  of  the  claims  : 

The  earlier  investigations  had  discovered'  that  4(5  of  the  179  x)ensiou8 
which  had  been  allowed  had  ceased  by  reason  of  the  death  or  remarriage 
of  the  pensioners.  Tlie  investigation  of  1879  shows  that  the  pensions  of 
30  others  have  also  expired  from  the  same  causes ;  that  9  others  ought 
never  to  have  been  granted,  the  i)ensioner  ba\ing  never  been  entitled ; 
50  others  have  never  a]»peared  before  either  of  the  commissions  or  agents 
who  have  been  in  the  Territory  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Whiting,  and  it 
is  presumed  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  will  ever  eoine  forward.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  payment  be  resumed  in  the  remaining  38  cases. 
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Of  tbe  370  pending  claims  investigated  by  Messrs.  Yangueder  wd 
Sbailer,  43  bave  already  been  approvSi  for  pension,  and  100  will  be  dis- 
allowed ;  of  the  remaining  167  caa^s  24  are  duplicates,  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  agents  indicates  that  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty, 
at  moat,  of  the  remaining  cases  will  be  farther  prosecuted. 

Messrs.  Vangnedcr  and  Shailer  while  in  the  Territory  received  declara- 
tions and  evidence  in  new  claims  as  follows:  13  invalids,  33  widows,  47 
minor  children,  ^nd  7  dei)endent  relatives,  102  in  aU ;  8G  of  them  are 
approved  for  pension,  7  will  be  disallowed,  and  9  remain  undetonwinedp 

It  ifi  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  at  last  some  progi*essbas  been  made  . 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  vexing  questions  relating  to  the  pensions 
on  account  of  the  senice  of  the  Indian  I^ome  Guards. 

The  following  extxacts  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Vangucder  and 
Shailer  will  be  intei-esting  as  well  as  instructive  in  this  connectiou: 

*  *  •  We  prepared  declarations  and  i-oduced  to  writing  testimony  In  102  new 
cases.  Seventy  of  that  nnmlier  were  made  on  o^cconnt  of  service  in  the  First  Jndiftn 
Hon^e  Guard  Regiment.  This  regiment  was  made  up  principally  of  Creeks,  Semlnoles, 
aqd  Enchoes.  At  tbe  time  the  Indian  pension  claims  were  prepared  by  Wright,  at 
Fort  Gibson,  the  members  of  that  regiment  aqd  the  Indian  families  had  returned  to 
their  former  homes,  from  50  to  1*25  miles  distant  from  Gibson.  This  may  aocouut  for 
the  sm^n  number  of  clftiius  prepared  by  said  Wnght  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  that  regijpept.  The  unmiual  high  waters  throughout  tlie  Indian  Territory 
during  the  stay  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Webster  at  Fort  Gibson  made  it  impossible  ipv 
the  women  and  children  to  cross  the  several  rivers  between  their  homes  and  that 
pliM^y  and  in  consequence  thereof  but  a  few  of  the  cases  of  that  regiment  were  called 

up  befioTe  i^ose  gentlemen. 

•  «  «  «  t  »  • 

The  general  publicity  given  to  our  presence  in  the  Territory,  and  the  desire  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  Indians  io  obtain  a  final  settlement  of  their  pension  olaims, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  number  of  cases  hereaft^^r  to  bo  called  up  will  not  be 
lar^e,  and  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  now  remaining  without  evidence 
su^cient  tp  justify  action  thereon,  tue  ^terson  named  as  claimant  has  no  existence. 

We  deem  ft  proper,  in  submitting  this  report,  to  state  that  in  no  case  were  any  state- 
ments reduced  to  writing  or  declarations  prepared  for  the  Indians  until  we  were  en- 
tirely satistied  of  their  identity. 

We  made  It  a  rule,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  refuse  the  testimony  of  soldiers  other 
than  members  of  the  same  company,  and  only  varied  therefrom  when  it  w^s  shown 
that  the  witnesses  and  the  soldier  in  question,  although  serving  in  dilFerent  comj>a- 
nies,  were  by  reason  of  their  former  relation  more  closely  associated  during  service 
than  others  of  the  same  company  not  members  of  the  same  band  prior  to  enlistment. 
Uoloss  otherwise  shown  in  the  testimony,  ^U  sti^tements  made  before  us  may  be  ac 
copted  ai^  having  been  made  by  persons  having  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  which  they  testified. 

In  the  oases  of  widows,  minors^  Jtc.,  probably  entitled  to  yonr  favorable  consid- 
eration, the  death  of  the  soldier  did  not  only  occur  in  the  service,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  record,  althou>rh  not  always  as  definite  as  woukl  be  desired,  shows  that 
fact.  Pneuuionia  and  small-pox  were  the  principal  causes  of  death  among  the  Indian 
soldiers.  One  thousand  and  seventy-five  deaths  are  shown  in  the  three  regiments, 
and  75  per  cent,  are  small-pox  casos.  The  casualties  from  other  causes  are' light,  only 
4d  disohargcs  on  account  of  disivbilities  being  shown  by  the  record,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  were  wounded  and  afterward*  uutit  for  duty,  but  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  the  command,  and  kept  on  the  rolls  until  the  final  dis- 
bandment  of  the  regiments,  probably  because  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  their 
country. 

The  greatest  diOQcnlty  eiicountere<l  by  us  was  that  of  fixiug  the  ages  of  the  children. 
A  record  of  births  is  found  now  and  then  among  the  Cherokees;  none  among  the 
Creeks  or  Seminoles.  Tbe  Indians  have  little  conception  of  time;  particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  females.  The  latter  tis  a  class  we  found  utterly  unreliable  on  questions 
involving  calculation  of  time,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  accept  the  statements 
of  males.  The  **old  men"  were  of  the  most  value  to  us  in  aiTiving  at  ages,  but  yet 
t]^eir  approximations  would  in  n)ost  oases  diflfer  considerably  from  our  own.  Tbe  ap- 
poaran^o  before  us  of  every  child-  claimed  f(»r  was  deemed  essential,  and  was  insisted 

that  the  child  was  sick  and  unable  to  travel. 

every  child  claimed  for  was  before  us. 

«  *  «  « 


upon  in  all  cas<*8,  unless  it  was  shown  th 
With  exception  of  x»robably  a  half  dozen 
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The  miDora  will  not  bunion  the  ixMision  rolls  aft4?r  this  year,  they  having  now  paaeied 
beyond  the  pensionable  a^o,  with  pn)bubly  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  most  of  them 
reached  the  age  of  nixteen  years  louj^  si  nee.  ^ 

Of  invalids  there  are  coiuparatively  but  few  claims,  and  those  mostly  gun-shot  woanc 
oases. 

Much  of  onr  time  was  occupied  by  persons  desiring  to  make  claim  for  pension.  But 
when  after  an  examination  of  the  witnesses  it  appeared  that  they  had  no  title  midex 
the  law,  we  so  informe<l  them  and  declined  to  prepare  declarations  or  reduce  the  tes- 
timony to  writing.  Of  this  class  of  cases  probably  200  came  before  us,  among  tb^m 
*  large  number  of  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers. 

We  procured  all  the  evidence  obtainable  in  a  few  of  the  dependent  cases  in  which 
declarations  had  been  prepared  by  our  predecessors,  Messrs.  8eaton  and  Van  Doreu, 
and  also  in  one  or  two  prepared  by  us,  and  submit  the  same  without  conuneut,  otber 
than  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of 
establishing  the  most  essential  point  in  a  dependent  case — that  of  actual  or  intended 
support  of  the  parent  on  the  part  of  the  son. 

Altogether,  there  are  167  of  the  Indian  pensions  now  ready  or  nearly 
ready  for  payment,  to  wit :  21  invalids,  87  widows,  and  59  minors. 

In  each  case  there  is  a  considerable  snm  of  accrued  pension  due, 
which,  as  the  law  now  stands,  must  be  paid  by  a  check  upon  some  one 
of  the  assistant  treasurers  or  other  government  depositary,  and  mailed 
to  the  pensioner  in  the  Territoiy  (see  section  4765,  Revised  Statutes). 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  in  the 
Territory  upon  which  the  pensioners  can  dei)end  to  exchange  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  current  mouey  for  their  x>ension  checks,  added  to  the  gen- 
eral unfamiliarity  of  the  Indians  with  business  transactions,  exi>oses  the 
Indian  pensioners  to  the  danger  of  being  overreached  and  defrauded  of 
a  great  share  of  their  pensions  by  the  unscrupulous  speculators  and 
adventurers  who  are  kno\yi  to  infest  the  Indian  and  frontier  settle- 
ments, unless  some  precaution  shall  be  taken  for  their  protection. 

The  great  distance  of  these  pensioners  from  the  nearest  agency  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  reudei^  it  impracticable  to  require  them  to 
appear  personally  at  the  agency  and  receive  their  x>en8ions  as  provide 
in  section  4765,  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to.  It  is  moreover  question- 
able whether  such  considerable  sums  of  money  as  are  now  due  them 
ought  to  be  placed  all  at  once  in  the  pensioners'  hands.  I  am  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  that  not  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars  of  the  accrued  pension  should  be  paid  to  any  Indian 
pensioner  at  one  time.  I  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  law 
be  enacted  authorizing  the  department  to  pay  the  accrued  pensions  to 
Indian  pensioners  in  installments. 

If  the  accrued  pensions  shall  be  paid  in  moderate  installments,  it  is 
probable  that  the  pensioners  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  money  for  their 
pension  checks  of  the  merchants  in  the  Territory  at  reasonable  rates  of 
exchange,  and  not  be  subjected  to  exorbitant  and  ruinous  rates  as  they 
otherwise  would  be.  • 

PENSIONERS. UKSlDINCr  AT  THE  NATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOL- 
UNTEER SOLDIERS. 

Upon  an  average  there  are  about  2,450  ]>ensioners  who  reside  at  the 
various  branches  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
where  they  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Their  pensions 
amount  annually  to  about  $300,000. 

Considerations  ex)nnecteil  with  discipline  and  proi^er  govfemmeEt 
among  the  inmates  have  influenced  the  managers  of  the  Home  to  request 
the  payment  of  all  the  pensions  to  their  treasurer,  to  be  disbursed  by 
him  under  their  direction.    This  request  was  fonnerly  accedeil  to  in  all 
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cases,  but  more  lately  the  arrears  under  the  acts  of  January  Ji5  aud 
March  3, 1879.  and  the  accrued  pensions  due  in  newly-allowed  case^, 
have  been  paia  directly  to  the  iK^nsloners,  paying  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Home  only  such  portion  of  the  pension  as  accrues  while  the  pensioner 
continues  to  reside  there. 

The  managers  of  the  Home  claim  that  under  the  clause  of  section  4825, 
Eevised  Statutes,  authorizing  them  "  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  carrying  on  the  business  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Home,  and  to  affix  penalties  thereto^  they  may  require 
a  pensioner,  as  a  condition  of  his  admission  to  the  Home,  to  iissign  to 
them  his  pension,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  4745,  declar- 
ing void  any  pledge,  mortgage,  sale,  assignment^  or  transfer  of  any  right, 
claim,  or  interest  in  any  pension ;  the  provisions  of  section  4747,  dcclai*- 
ing  the  i)ension  not  liable  to  attachment,  levy,  or  seizure  by  or  under 
any  legal  or  equitable  process  whatever ;  the  provisions  of  section  47GC, 
declaring  that  "  hereafter  no  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  other 
than  the  pensioner  entitled  thereto,  nor  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  j  and  no  warrant,  power  of  attorney,  or  other 
imper  executed  or  purporting  to  be  executed  by  any  pensioner  to  any 
attorney,  claim-agent,  broker,  or  other  i)erson  shall  be  recognized  by 
any  agent  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  nor  shall  any  pension  be  paid 
thereon^;  and  the  provisions  of  section  4766,  requiring  a  voucher  to  be 
executed  by  the  pensioner,  &c,  and  further  providing  that  the  check 
shall  be  made  payable  to  the  pensioner's  order  and  delivered  to  him. 
There  iSjin  my  opinion,  no  law  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  officers 
of  the  Home  of  the  pensions  due  the  inmates,  except  on  the  condi- 
tion expressed  in  section  4832  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  to  wit,  easels 
where  the  pensioner  has  neither  wife,  child,  nor  parent  dependent  upon 
him;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  has  produced  some  Motion  between 
this  office  and  the  officers  of  the  Home,  which  it  is  desirable  to  obviate. 

So  important  a  matter  ought  not  to  be  left  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction which  may  be  given  to  these  statutes  by  officers  whose  duties 
are  so  entirely  independent  of  each  other  as  are  those  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  and  the  Managers  of  the  Home.  The  different  read- 
ings which  have  been  given  these  statutes  have  already  caused  some 
embarrassment  to  the  service.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  subject  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  body  be 
requested  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen* 
sions  and  the  Managers  of  the  Home  in  relation  to  the  pensions  of  the 
inmates  thereof. 

INSANE  AND  ISIPBISONED  INVALID  PENSIONERS. 

In  cases  of  insane  invalid  pensioners  the  pension  can  be  paid  only  to 
a  properly  authorized  guardian  of  the  pensioner. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  expenses  of  guardianshiu  are  a  heavy 
charge  upon  the  dependent  family,  and  in  most,  an  entirely  useless  one. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  in  cases  of  insane  invalid  i)en8ioners  having  no  guardian,  but  having 
a  wife  or  children  dependent  upon  him  (the  wife  being  a  person  of  good 
character,  and  not  having  abandoned  the  pensioner  nor  his  children)  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  be  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  the 
pension  to  be  paid  to  the  wife,  upon  her  properly  executed  voucher,  or, 
in  case  there  is  no  wife,  upon  the  voucher  of  the  guardian  of  the  children. 

Similar  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  cases  of  invalid  pensioners 
who  are  imprisoned  as  i)unishment  for  offenses  against  the  laws. 

51  Ab. 
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REMABBIED    WIDOWS — COMMENCEMENT    OF    MINOR    CHILDREN'S 

PENSIONS. 

There  are  mauy  cases  of  widows  who  have  been  pensioned  and  re- 
marry, but  conceal  the  remarriage  from  the  government  and  continae 
to  draw  their  pensions,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  has  elapsed 
the  children  of  the  soldier  come  forward  and  claim  the  pension  fh)m  the 
date  of  the  widow's  remarriage. 

The  sta^tnte,  if  administered  according  to  it«  literal  terms  (section 
4702,  Revised  Statutes),  would  commence  their  pension  from  that  date, 
notwithstanding  they  may  have  resided  with  and  been  supported  by  the 
mother  meantime.  The  Department,  in  order  to  protect  the  government 
against  the  i)ayment  of  the  i)ension  twice  over  the  same  period,  has  held 
that  the  pension  paid  to  the  widow  in  such  cases  after  lier  remarriage 
may  be  deducted  from  the  minors'  i>ension. 

This  instruction  of  the  department  is  unquestionably  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  the  language  of  the  statutes  does  not 
clearly  express  this  intent. 

In  my  annual  report  for  both  1877  and  1878  allusion  was  made  to  the 
subject;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  doubt  and  future  questions,  I  respectfully 
renew  the  recommendations  then  made  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide,  "  that  where  the  children  have  resided  with  and  been  sup- 
ported by  the  widow  of  the  soldier  their  pension  shall  commence  at  the 
date  to  which  the  widow  was  last  paid." 

INCREASE   OF    INVALID    PENSION,   SECTION  4698 J— REVIEW  OP   PBR- 

VIOUS  RATINGS. 

The  statutes  relating  to  the  subject  of  increasiug  invalid  pensions  on 
the  ground  of  an  increased  degree  of  disability  and  regulating  reviews 
of  former  ratings  alleged  to  have  been  unjust  are  meager  and  indefinite; 
indeed,  touching  the  latter  point  there  is  no  statute  whatever,  and  tiie 
proceedings  in  such  cases  rest  entirely  upon  precedent,  and  as  idmost 
every  case  presents  circumstances  diftering  fcom  former  cases  the  con- 
sequence is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  of  action. 

The  law  relating  to  the  increase  is  found  in  section  4698^,  whidi  pro- 
vides that  the  increased  rate  shall  not  commence  at  an  earlier  date  tJian 
the  date  of  the  medical  examination.  In  view  of  the  delays  which  now 
attend  the  settlement  of  claims  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  require  a  claim- 
ant for  an  increase  of  pension  to  forego  the  increased  rate  which  properly 
belongs  to  him  until  the  office  shall  cause  him  to  be  examined  by  a  sur- 
geon. 

I  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  section  4698J  be  i;epealed 
and  an  act  passed  containing  substa.ntially  the  following  provisions: 
That  if  any  invalid  pensioner  shall  think  his  pension  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  degree  of  his  disability,  either  because  it  has  been  improp* 
erly  rated  by^tho  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  or  because  the  disability  for 
which  he  was  pensioned  has  increased,  or  because  he  has  another  dis- 
ability incuiTcd  in  the  service,  for  which  he  is  not  pensioned,  he  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pfensions  for  an  increase  of  his  pension, 
and  said  application  shall  be  considered  and  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  original  application,  so  far  as  such  proceedings  may  be 
applicable  to  his  case;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  ^all  cause 
any  invalid  pensioner  to  be  examined  by  a  siu'geon  as  often  as  he  shall 
deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  government  or  of  the  pensioner,  and  ifi 
upon  such  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  the  pension  eryoyea  by  the 
pensioner  is  not  according  to  the  degree  of  his  disability,  the  S£une  shall 
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be  readjusted  and  rerated  accordiug  to  right  and  justice,  provided  that 
in  cases  where  the  increase  is  granted  for  the  reason  that  the  disability 
has  increased  since  the  pension  was  last  rated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  such  increase  shall  commence  at  the  date  of  tiling  application 
therefor ;  and  provided  further,  that  all  applications  for  increase  on  the 
ground  that  the  pension  has  been  improperly  rated,  made  more  than  one 
year  after  such  alleged  improper  rate  was  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  shall  be  treated  and  settled  as  in  the  case  of  increase  claims 
on  the  ground  of  an  increase  of  disability. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  ATTORNEYS'  FEES. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1878,  which  limits  the  fee  of 
agents  and  attorneys  to  ten  dollars  and  repeals  section  4785  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  fix  the  amount  of 
fee  which  an  agent  or  attorney  flight  receive  in  a  pension  claim  (said 
section  being  a  part  of  the  title  relating  to  pensions),  there  is  grave 
doubt  whether  the  penal  provisions  of  section  5485,  are  applicable  to  the 
offense  of  contracting  for,  demanding,  receiving  or  retaining  an  illegal 
fee. 

This  statute  is  one  of  great  importance  in  protecting  claimants  from 
oppressive  demands  of  their  agents  or  others  who  become  connected  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  claim,  and  I  therefore  respectftilly  recommend 
that  said  section  be  amended  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt  upon  that  point 
by  striking  out  the  words  "in  the  title  pertaining  to  pensions''  where 
they  occur  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "by-law."         ' 

Instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  agents  and  attorneys,  who  have  been 
disbarred  from  practice  by  the  order  of  the  department,  continuing  to 
hold  themselves  out  to  claimants  as  competent  and  properly  qualified 
persons  to  transact  business  before  this  bureau,  and  under  such  pretense 
receive  fees,  thus  practically  nullifying  the  order  of  disbarment. 

One  notable  and  very  gross  case  of  the  kind  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice,  that  of  Gilmore  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  were  lately  dis- 
barred. Since  their  disbarment,  this  firm,  concealing  the  fact  of  their  dis- 
barment from  their  clients  and  holding  out  to  them  that  they  were  still 
transacting  their  business,  has  collected  fees  in  a  considerable  number 
of  i)eusion  cases,  and  when  the  claimants  were  subsequently  notified  of 
the  disbarment,  they  have  complained  of  the  imposition  which  had  been 
practiced  ui>on  them. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  there  appears  to  be  no  proper  protec- 
tion of  the  department  against  the  disbarred  attorneys,  and  no  ample 
remedy  for  claimants  who  are  thus  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  of  their 
money.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  mak- 
ing it  a  penal  ofi'euse  for  any  person  who  is  disbarred  from  practice 
before  the  bureaus. of  the  department  to  hold  himself  out  to  claimants 
or  others  as  a  comi^eteut  and  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  their 
business  before  the  department  or  any  of  its  bureaus  or  to  collect  or 
receive  fees  or  compensation  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered 
in  matters  pending  in  the  department  while  the  order  of  disbarment  is 
in  force. 

CHANGE  OF  SYSTEM  FOR  PRESENTING  EVIDENCE  IN  CLAIMS. 

Your  attention  is  agam  invited  to  the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  method 
of  presenting  the  evidence  in  claims  and  making  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical examination  of  invalid  claimants  and  pensioners. 

The  necessity  of  substituting  for  the  present  secret  ejo  parte  method 
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a  plau  for  takiug  the  testimony  in  support  of  the  claims  before  oflScers 
of  the  goverument  by  public  proceedings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
claimant  and  witnesses  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  as  the  number 
of  claims,  and  the  amount  involved  in  each  case,  increases,  both  to  secure 
an  early  and  just  settlement  of  meritorious  claims  and  to  protect  the 
Treasury  against  fraud. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  various  considerations  which  have  been 
urged  in  support  of  my  former  recommendations  upon  this  subject,  or 
to  supplement  them  with  the  numerous  additional  suggestions  to  the 
same  pui^wse  which  might  be  made,  and  I  therefore  cGsmiss  the  topic 
Avith  a  respectful  and  earnest  recommendation  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress be  again  called  to  the  importance  of  early  legislation  of  the  nature 
above  pointed  out. 

Table  6  classifying  the  unsettled  Army  claims  .according  to  the  year 
in  which  they  were  lied,  and  the  supplemental  table  classifying  the  in- 
valid Army  claims  which  have  been  allowed  each  year  from  1871  to  1880, 
according  to  the  year  in  which  they  were  filed,  illustrates  the  delays  which 
l)ension  claimants  have  experienced  in  the  settlement  of  their  claims. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  mail  received  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  let- 
ters and  communications  of  all  classes  with  the  applications  and  evi- 
dence aggregate  891,513  separate  pieces,  and  this  number  does  not 
include  many  personal  inquiries  nor  thousands  of  letters  relating  to  the 
arrears  claims.  The  written  and  personal  inquiries  of  members  of  Con- 
gress number  nearly  40,000. 

The  tone  of  much  of  the  correspondence,  as  well  as  that  during  the 
succeeding  months  down  to  October  last,  was  embittered  by  the  delays 
the  causes  of  which  the  claimants  did  not  understand,  or  abont  which 
they  were  misinformed.  Explanations  were  made  in  individual  cases, 
but  they  reached  compamtively  few  and  did  not  inform  the  great  mass 
of  claimants  of  the  circumstiinces  which  caused  their  embarrajssment 
and  on  the  1st  of  October,  I  issued  a  cbcular  letter  setting  forth  tiie 
great  accumulation  of  business  and  some  of  the  more  immediate  causes 
of  the  delays  which  I  caused  to  be  mailed  to  the  claimants  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  as  soon  as  the  claimants  be- 
came informed  of  the  facts  the  denunciatory  and  bitter  tone  of  tiidr 
inquiries  almost  entii'ely  ceased. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS.— FRAUDS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  Table  9,  showing  the  operations  of  the  year 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  4744  Revised  Statutes. 

Out  of  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  clerks 
detailed  to  make  the  investigations  only  $26,460.19  was  expended.  The 
crowded  condition  of  the  office- work  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  detail  the 
usual  number  of  clerks  for  this  duty,  and  the  same  conditions  continae 
to  be  operative. 

During  the  last  four  years,  the  investigations  have  been  very  thorough 
and  made  with  great  care,  and  so  conducted  as  to  furnish  the  pensioners 
and  claimants,  whose  cases  were  under  investigatipn,  as  ample  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  under  the  system  for  presenting  to  the  office  all  the 
facts,  connected  with  their  cases,  which  might  tend  to  clear  them  from 
the  suspicion  which  had  attached. 

The  number  of  frauds  discovered  year  after  year,  when  it  is  considereil 
that  the  attention  of  the  office  was  attracted  to  them  through  accident, 
or  some  suspicious  circumstance,  or  by  the  statement  of  a  volunteer  in- 
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former,  is  very  great,  and  renders  it  cei'taiu  that  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  frauds  committed  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oflBce. 

PENSION  AGENCIES.— PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS.— COMPENSATION. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  aUude  to  the  pay  service. 

Hie  consolidation  of  the  agencies  for  paying  pensions  under  the  order 
of  the  President,  dated  May  7, 1877,  has  workcnl  a  great  reform  in  the 
service,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  economy,  but  in  the  rapidity  and 
promptiiess  with  which  the  quarterly  payments  are  made. 

At  the  last  September  payment,  the  agents  paid  in  the  first  ten  days 
(not  counting  the  two  Sundays  which  intervened)  184,903  pensioners, 
23,527  in  person  at  the  agencies  and  161,376  by  mail.  The  former  quar- 
terly payments,  under  the  consolidation,  were  made  with  great  rapidity 
but  this  considerably  exceeds  any  of  the  others  in  that  respect. 

The  responsibilities  of  these  officers  are  very  great  and  the  expenses 
of  their  offices  necessarily  large,  and  they  justly  complain  that  the  salary, 
fees,  and  allowances  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
offices  properly  and  have  remaining  to  themselves,  after  the  payment  of 
the  expenses,  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services  and  the  responsibility 
imx)06ed  upon  them. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  law  fixing  their  salary,  fees,  &c., 
be  revised  and  their  compensation  increased  by  extending  to  them  the 
right  to  use  an  official  penalty  envelope  in  their  official  correspondence. 

The  duties  of  the  agents  in  making  the  arrears  payments  were  very 
much  more  burdensome  and  expensive  than  was  expected  and  estimated 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  making  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  payment  of  these  pensions.  That  act  fixed  the  fee 
for  each  payment  at  30  cents,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,  or 
so  much  tliereof  as  might  be  necessary,  for  its  payment.  The  expense 
of  these  payments  was  little,  if  any,  less  than  50  cents  in  each  case  upon 
the  average,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  official  responsibility,  and 
I  tlierefore  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  them  an 
additional  fee  of  20  cents  for  each  payment,  and  that  the  sum  of  $10,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

CLERICAI.  FORCE.— SALARIES. 

Tlie  clerical  force  of  the  office  is  generally  industrious  and  efficient, 
and  the  salaries  paid  to  many  of  the  clerks,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of 
the  bureau,  are  small  and  less  than  should  be  paid  for  the  duties  which 
thej"  are  required  to,  and  do  perform,  ^nd  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  the  salary  received  by  clerks  is  inadequate  to  the  comfortable 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  there  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clerkships  of  the  classes 
1,  2,  3.  and  4. 

2.  That  the  chiefs  of  divisions  and  the  appeal  clerk,  who  are  selected 
from  among  the  clerks  of  class  4,  be  given  an  additional  allowance  of 
$600  each  per  annum. 

3.  That  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  be  increased  to  $2,500  per  annum. 

4.  That  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions  be  increased 
to  $3,000  t>er  annum. 

5.  That  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  be  increased  to  $6,000. 

V'<My  respectfnllv, 

J.  A.  BEOT?LEY, 
Coynnmsionet'  of  Pensions. 
Hon.  Carl  SchurZj 

Secretary  of  the  Int^or. 
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KEPORT  OF  TirE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 
WaMngtcUy  I).  C.j  December  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  summary  of  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880: 

« Number  of  applications  for  patents  for  inventions « 20,990 

Number  of  applications  for  patents  for  designs 061 

Nomber  of  applications  for  rei^nes  of  patents 598 

Number  of  applications  for  extensions * 0 

Nnmber  of  caveats  filed 3,680 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of  trade-marks 733 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of  labels 479 

Number  of  disclaimers  filed 11 

Number  of  appeals  on  the  merits 781 

Number  of  inventions  granted • 12|564 

Number  ofpatents  for  designs  granted 569 

Number  of  reissues  granted 496 

Number  of  patents  extended 0 

Number  of  trade- marks  registered 515 

Number  of  labels  registered 807 

Number  of  patents  witlibeld  for  non-payment  of  final  fee 1,313 

Number  of  patents  expirod...-. 3,364 

Statement  of  monejf9  received. 

On  behalf  of  applications  for  patents,  caveats,  disclaimers,  appeals,  and 

trade-marks '. |642,335  00 

On  behalf  of  applications  for  copies 55,135  44 

On  behalf  of  applications  for  assignment's 22,341  35 

Onhehalf  of  subscriptions  to  Official  Gazette 8,635  33 

On  behalf  of  registration  of  labels 2,100  00 

Total 730,547  12 

Statement  of  moneys  expended. 

On  behalf  of  salaries ^ $406,958  99 

On  behalf  of  contingent  expenses..... 34,997  80 

On  behalf  of  Gazette 27,292  17 

On  behalf  of  tracings 4,680  00 

On  behalf  of  copies  of  drawings  Cphotolithographing  back  issues) 24, 998  44 

On  behalf  of  photolithographing  current  issues •••••  34,999  16 

On  behalf  of  scientific  library 4,999  87 

Total  expenses 538,926  43 

Receipts  above  expenses $191,620  69 

The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal  year  exceed  those  of  the  preceding  year 
$27,400^3,  while  the  expenditures  were  $0,725.04  less,  making  a  net 
gain  in  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $37^125.37.  Tlie  in- 
crease of  receipts  is  due  to  the  larger  number  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents, &c. 

There  have  been  about  235,000  patents  for  inventions,  and  12,000 
patents  for  designs,  granted  by  this  office  since  January,  1837.  These 
patents  are  included  in  145  classes  of  inventions,  which  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  tbeir  kindred  character  in  24  divisions,  each  division  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  principal  examiner. 

As  applications  are  filed  in  this  office  they  are  jacketed  or  inclosed  in 
a  file  wrapper,  and  then  distributed  to  one  of  the  principal  examiners, 
according  to  the  invention,  for  examination  in  the  first  instance. 
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Tlic  20,090  applications  for  patents,  681  applications  for  designs,  508 
applications  for  the  reissue  of  patents,  732  applications  for  registration 
of  trade-marks,  and  the  479  applications  for  the  registration  of  labels, 
making  in  all  23,480  applications,  make  an  average  of  about  1,000  origi- 
nal applications  for  each  examiner  to  dispose  of.  To  do  this  an  exami- 
nation of  voluminous  records,  and  of  all  patents  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  belonging  to  the  same  class,  must  be  made  to  ascertain  whether 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  the  invention  for  which  he 
claims  a' patent. 

After  furnishing  the  applicant  with  information  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiner,  sh6uld  defeat  the  grant,  said  applicant  may  either 
amend  his  application  or  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  decision.  As 
a  rule  the  applications  are  amended,  and,  as  they  may  be  amended  as^ 
often  as  new  reasons  and  references  are  given  by  the  examiner,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  change  in  the  claims,  often  becomes  necessary,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  the  average  actions,  each  of  which  amounts  to 
a  decision  u])on  evidence,  which  the  examiner  must  himself  find,  is  not 
less  than  four  to  each  application.  The  fact  that  not  less  than  4,000 
decisions,  judicial  in  their  character,  must  b§  made  annually  by  each 
examiner,  gives  some  conception  of  the  labor  imposed  upon  the  examin- 
ing force  of  this  oflftce. 

Notwithstanding  the  examining  force  of  this  office  is  composed  of 
persons  of  superior  ability  and  industry,  the  work  in  some  of  the  divis- 
ions is  in  arrears  from  two  to  four  months.  This  is  a  cause  of  much 
complaint  from  inventors,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  impatient  of  delays. 

I  have  attempted  to  remedy  this  evil  as  f^r  as  practicable,  by  drawing 
from  the  clerical  force,  itself  quite  limited,  such  of  the  best  clerks  as 
could  i>ossibly  be  spared,  and  assigning  them  to  duty  with  the  different 
examiners.  There  are  now  27  clerks  employed  in  this  way  doing  duty 
in  kind  the  same  sa  third  assistant  examiners,  and  some  of  them  are 
doing  as  much  and  of  the  same  quality  as  third  assistants.  Because  of 
the  great  need  of  increase  offeree  and  facilities  in  the  examining  corps 
I  submitted  estimates  for  some  increase  therein  and  for  a  sufficient  num- 
l)er  of  clerks  of  class  one  to  enable  me  to  contin^ie  the  assignment  of  at 
least  one  clerk  of  that  grade  to  each  examiner. 

1  have  to  say  that  the  entire  force  in  this  office,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  is  industrious,  and  is  deserving  of  commendation  for 
fidelity  and  attention  to  duty.  There  are  many  persons  on  the  rolls 
doing  duty  in  a  grade  much  above  that  for  which  they  are  receiving 
pay,  the  appropriation  for  salaries  being  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  office.  My  predecessor  was  compelled  to  employ  a 
(jonsiderable  number  of  persons  beyond  those  i)rovided  for  in  the  appro- 
priation. In  order  to  do  this  the  salaries  of  a  large  number  must  be 
below  that  which  is  contemi>lated  by  Congress  for  a  given  character  of 
service.  I  found  the  office  in  this  condition  and  have  refrained  from 
making  any  change,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  number  on  the  rolls 
is  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  office.  Indeed,  the 
number  is  actually  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  all  the  work  that 
should  be  done  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  jirotection  of  a  vast 
amount  of  most  valuable  material  in  the  office  and  to  give  the  greatest 
jiraeticAl  convenience  to  the  public.  I  have,  however,  suggested  and 
])rovided  for  a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  ray  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  1882,  and  have  the  honor  to  request  that  in  furtherance 
thereof  yon  will  make  such  recommendation  as  shall,  in  your  judgment, 
be  deemed  expedient  and  appropriate. 

I  desire  to  secure  youreaniest  attention  and  consideration  to  the  great 
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necessity  for  a  system  of  digests  of  inventions  for  the  use  of  this  office 
and  of  the  public  There  should  be  arranged  and  classified  and  briefly 
described  the  inventions  included  in  nearly  240,000  patents  in  this 
country,  a  large  number  of  patents  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the 
inventions  disclosed  in  publications,  technical  works,  and  the  reports  of 
scientific  and  other  societies.  If  correct  and  thorough  digests  of  this 
character,  from  the  organization  of  the  office  down  to  the  present  time, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  examiners  and  the  inventors  and  attorneys 
practicing  before  the  office,  the  examining  corps  would  bear  some  reduc- 
tion, unless  tiie  number  of  applications  should  be  largely  increased,  in- 
stead of  requiring  augmentation,  as  is  now  the  case.  In  many  of  these 
•classes  a  sufficient  number  of  volumes  could  be  sold  to  reimburse  the 
government  for  the  entire  expense  of  publication.  Such  digests  would 
therefore  be  economical,  and  secure  far  greater  accuracy  in  the  granting 
of  patents. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  the  necessity  of 
additional  room  tor  the  use  of  this  office.  The  want  of  adequate  room 
for  the  examining  corps  largely  diminishes  the  effective  force  of  the  ex- 
amining officers.  Mr.  Commissioner  Paine,  on  this  subject,  in  liis  annual 
reiiort  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  said : 

The  roomB  occupied  by  the  examiners  are  ntterly  inadequate  to  the  requirementB  of 
the  public  service.  Many  of  them  are  too  unhealthy  to  be  fit  for  any  use  except  the 
storage  of  material.  Each  of  the  examining  (Uyisions  needs  two  weU-Ughted  and  well- 
Tentilated  rooms.  But,  in  most  cases,  a  single  small  room  is  the  only  accommodation 
afforded  for  the  entire  examining  division^  including  the  clerks,  with  all  the  desks, 
models,  drawings,  and  books  required  for  the  performance  of  their  work.  It  necessarily 
reeults  that  each  examiner  is  disturbed  by  the  consultationB  of  the  other  examiners 
with  iuTentors  and  attorneys. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  rooms  retards  the  transaction  of  business,  and  at  the 
same  iime  occasions  much  sickness  as  well  as  discomfort  among  the  examiners  and 
clerks.  This  entails  serious  loss  upon  the  government  and  involves  gross  injustice  to 
these  officers.  The  government  has  already  levied  upon  the  inventors  contributions 
nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  Patent  Office  building.  In  the  original  statute  provid- 
ing for  its  erection,  which  was  enacted  July  4, 1836,  it  was  ordered  that  the  cost  should 
be  "paid  out  of  the  patent  fund  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated."  This 
would  seem  to  have  indicated  at  the  outset  all  the  net  revenues  realized  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  1840  and  1850  specific  appropriations  of  the  patent  fund  were  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  edifice,  amounting  to  ^0,000.  In  addition,  the  government  has  taken 
from  inventors  enongli  to  make  tne  aggregate  net  revenues  from  the  Patent  Office 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars ;  and  yet  tliis  bureau  is  now  restricted  to  a  small 
part,  which  is  also  the  worst  part  of  the  building,  and  the  best  portions  are  being 
occupied  by  the  Land  Office,  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General,  and 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Patent  Office  needs  and  ought  to  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  entire  building,  excepting  only  those  portions  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Secretary. 

Seasonable  legislation  looking  to  that  end  is  imperatively  required,  but  meantime 
some  temporary  expedient  must  be  devised  to  increase  the  room  at  the  dlBposal  of  this 
bureau.  I  recommend  as  one  of  the  expedients  the  adaptation  of  a  part  of  the  thinl 
story  of  the  west  and  north  wings  of  the  Patent  Office  to  tne  present  use  of  this  bureau, 
by  the  construction  of  temporary  partitions  which  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  plan  adopted  for  the  reconstiiiction  of  those  wings,  and  that  one  or  more  elevators 
"bo  constructed  from  the  basement  to  the  third  story  of  the  building. 

The  lattor  part  of  this  i^commendation  has  in  some  measure  been  con- 
sented to,  and  a  room  is  now  provided  for  the  copying  and  assignment 
(livisions,  which  is  ready  for  occupancy  with  the  exception  of  suitable 
and  sufficient  heating  apparatus.  \Mien  that  is  provided  I  will  be  en- 
abled to  bring  the  copying  division  into  this  building.  This,  however, 
<loes  not  provide  for  additional  room  for  the  examiners,  so  necessary  to 
the  proper  dispatch  of  business ;  and  I  trust,  the  reasons  being  so  urgent, 
you  wiJU  at  an  early  day  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  difficulties 
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under  which  the  officers  of  this  bureau  labor,  to  the  end  that  suitable 
rooms  may  be  provided. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  MARBLE, 

Commissions. 
lion.  Oabl  Schurz, 

Secf^etary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTEXDEXT  OF  CENSUS. 

DEPABT^rENT  OP  THE  INTEEIOB,  CENSUS  OFFICE, 

Washin^Uj  I>.  C,  December  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  Bureau : 

During  the  year  closed,  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  has 
been  taken. 

Although  the  work  is  substantially  complete,  returns  having  been 
received  from  all  but  seven  small  districts,*  out  of  the  total  number  of 
31,265  enumeration  districts  formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  census,  it  will 
probably  be  two  or  three  weeks  yet  before  this  Office  will  be  able  to  pre-» 
sent  the  complete  statistics  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  and  it 
seems  best,  therefore,  to  postpone  to  a  future  report  all  mention  of  the 
results  of  the  enumeration,  and  also  all  discussion  of  the  methods  in 
use,  as  well  as  any  suggestions  which  may  require  to  be  made  of  changes 
in  the  census  law  with  reference  to  future  enumerations.  I  tnxst  during 
the  present  month  to  be  able  to  submit  a  full  account  of  the  working 
of  the  acts  of  March  3, 1879,  and  April  20, 1880,  which  were  passed  with 
reference  to  the  recent  enumeration,  together  with  tables  exhibiting  the 
population  of  each  State  and  county,  distinguished  as  native  or  foreign, 
white  or  colored,  male  or  female. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1879,  the  force  of  this  Office  consisted  of  44 
I>er8ons,  clerks  and  other  employes.  This  force  was  occupied  partly  in 
making  preparations  for  the  approaching  June  enumeration  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  partly  in  conducting  certain  inquiries  relating  to  the  census 
year  (the  twelve  months  ending  May  31, 1880,)  then  current,  e8i>ecially 
inquiries  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  difterent  sections  of  the  Unitetl 
States ;  concerning  the  fishing,  mining,  and  grazing  industries  of  the 
country ;  and  concerning  the  social  conditions  of  our  city  populations. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  number  of  employes  of  the  Office 
on  the  1st  of  each  month  succeeding,  including  May : 


Jnuuftrvl,  If'fiO  . 
FebrnaVv  I.  1880 
>faiTlii;  38.SO  ... 
April  1,  1880 


employes.      ^^^.^^ST 


$3.219  54 
4,M7  SO 
4,5»8T 
5.479  32 


May  1,  1880 121  C,25©  58 


•  Of  these,  one  is  in  Texas,  odc  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Michigan,  two  in  Maryland, 
one  in  lowa^  and  one  in  Dakota. 
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The  approacli  of  tlio  June  enumeration  required  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  force  of  the  Office,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  schedules  were 
received,  in  July,  from  the  supervisors  of  the  several  districts,  the  force 
was  rapidly  increased  to  secure  the  earliest  possible  revision  of  the 
schedules,  prompt  payment  of  the  enumerators  for  their  services,  and 
an  immediate  commencement  of  the  work  of  compilation  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Office.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  employes  on  the  1st  of  each  month  from  June  to  December,  in- 
elusive: 


Junel,  1680 

July  1, 1880 

Angnfttl,  1880.... 
September  1,  1880. 
tkstober  1,1880.... 
Koremberl^  1880. 
December  1, 1880  . 


Nnmber  of 
empIoy6s. 


245 
203 
448 
787 
873 
1,015 
1,084 


Amount  of  pay* 
roll  for  pre- 
ceding montb. 


fll,G69  25 
14, 512  55 
21.880  55 
35, 092  71 
45,411  03 
54,564  28 
60,256  03 


The  exigencies  of  the  service  ever  since  the  1st  of  May  have  required 
a  considerable  clerical  force  to  be  maintained  upon  work  at  night. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Superintendent  that  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  several  classes  of  statistics,  should  be  pushed  forward  with 
the  utmost  expedition. 

While  the  census  will  always  remain  of  value  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  preceding  periods,  the  first  and  greatest  use  of  the  census 
is  its  immediate  use,  not  only  for  determining  the  distribution  of  politi- 
cal power,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  for 
directing  State  and  ^National  legislation,  and  for  guiding  individual  and 
social  eflbrt  for  the  promotion  of  public  interests,  and  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  criminal,  afflicted,  and  dependent  classes. 

Every  year  and  every  month,  therefore,  which  can  be  saved  in  the  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  the  census  statistics,  adds  appreciably  to  their 
value.  I  will  not  say  that  the  country  could  well  afford  to  pay  largely 
lor  thus  hastening  the  promulgation  of  the  results  of  the  census,  bu^ 
rather,  that  the  country  could  on  no  account  afford  to  allow  any  aelay 
therein  beyond  the  time  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  careful  revision 
and  a  (correct  compilation  of  those  results.  In  fact,  however,  when  the 
saving  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  Office  is  taken  into  account,  a 
prompt  compilation  and  an  early  publication  of  the  census  statistics 
secure  an  actual  economy  of  expenditure.  In  this  view,  the  work  of  this 
OflQco  will  be  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  energy,  until  it  is  brought 
to  a  full  completion*  And,  in  order  to  attain  the  earliest  practicable 
publication  of  results,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  printing,  by  special  contract,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (and  if  it  be  thought  de- 
sirable, also,  of  the  Ihiuting  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress), 
of  the  several  reports  of  the  census,  as  fast  as  prepared. 

With  the  enormous  pressure  upon  the  Public  Printer,  where  every 
government  service  is  clamoring  for  early  action  upon  its  own  work, 
and  where  requisitions  of  weeks'  if  not  of  months'  standing,  must  have 
priority  to  the  census  it*j)orts.  a  great  saving  of  time  could  undoubtedly 
be  effecteil  by  tbo  adoi>tion  of  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

Several  important  reports  will  be  ready  for  publication  during  the 
course  of  this  winter^  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  afford  much 
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gratillcatiou  to  tho  couutry  if  thoy  could  be  pushed  through  the  press 
with  all  the  expedition  which  belongs  to  private  enterprise,  when  time 
is  made  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  as  in  this  case  it  should  be. 

In  addition  to  the  several  special  investigations  set  on  foot  during  the 
year  1879,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Office,  the  fol- 
lowing imx>ortant  departments  have  also  been  assigned  to  Special  Agents 
for  investigation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1870,  and  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  April  20, 1880. 

Robt.  P.  Porter,  Esq.,  Statistics  of  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taction. 

Dr.  Henry  liandall  Waite,  Statistics  of  Churches,  Schools,  and  Libra- 
ries. 

Maj.  Jno.  W.  Powell,  Social  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Indian 
Tribes. 

Ivan  Petroff,  Esq.,  Population,  Industry,  and  Resources  of  Alaska. 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Statistics  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  and  of  the 
Book-Publishing  Interest. 

Col.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Statistics  of  the  Tobacco  Culture. 

Wm.  L.  Rowland,  Esq.,  The  Chemical  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  Ship-building. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Peckham,  Statistics  of  Petroleum  Production. 

George  W.  Hawes,  Ph.  D.,  Statistics  of  the  Quarrying  Industry. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  The  Factory  System. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  investigations,  which  have  but 
recently  been  set  on  foot,  the  work  has  in  each  progressed  so  far  as  to 
give  assurance  of  a  very  marked  degree  of  success  to  result  from  the 
use  of  the  appropriate  agencies  authorized  by  the  enlightened  provisions 
of  the  sections  referred  to. 

The  authority  conferred  by  the  eighteenth  section  for  the  appointment 
of  special  agento  to  collect  the  Manufacturing  Statistics  of  cities  and 
considerable  towns  has  been  made  use  of  by  this  Office  to  the  extent  of 
appointing  such  agents  in  276  cities  apd  towns,  the  total  number  of  agents 
appointed  being  365.  From  260  of  these  cities  and  towns  full  returns 
have  been  already  received,  and  an  examination  of  the  schedules  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  the  present  census  has 
l)een  vastly  enhanced  by  the  system  thus  adopted. 

In  the  remaining  sixteen,  embracing  the  largest  cities  of  the  country, 
from  which  returns,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  establishments 
to  be  canvassed,  are  not  yet  fully  due,  the  work  is,  according  to  full  and 
frequent  advices  received  at  this  Office,  progressing  in  the  most  satisfac- 
toryjnanner.  All  the  returns  within  this  department  of  the  census  will, 
it  is  oelieved,  be  in  possession  of  this  Office  during  the  present  month, 
when  the  compilation  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  will  be  pushed 
i^apidly  forwaM. 

The  work  of  paying  the  enumerators  for  their  services  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  expedition  which  wa«  consistent  with  justice  to 
the  Census  and  to  the  Treasury. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  ascertain  that  each  part  of  the  enumerator's 
work  has  been  properly  done  before  ho  could  safely  l)e  paid,  and  it  lias 
also  been  necessary  to  guard  eachi  statement  and  payment  of  account 
with  all  tho  checks  whicli  would  have  been  necessary  in  cavso  of  much 
larger  payments.  The  accounts  of  28,41 0  enumerators  have  alreiidy  been 
stated  and  settled,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,820,027.34 ;  of  the 
remaining  2,855  cases,  tho  accounts  of  1 ,242  have  been  stated,  and  vouch 
ers  have  been  mailed  to  the  enumerators  for  their  sdgnaturc.  In  l.lOt) 
cases  the  accounts  are  now  in  coui'se  of  ad  justment.  In  414  casesaooounts 
have  been  susi>ended,  owing  to  deficiencies  or  irregularities  in  returns 
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or  to  the  failure  of  supervisors  to  make  the  reqaired  statements  of  time 
occapied  or  work  done,  or  to  the  necessity  of  still  further  investigating 
matters  connected  with  the  enumeration.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  present  month  will  see  all  the  enumerators  paid  for  their  services, 
except  only  in  cases  where  a  suspension  is  required,  for  reasons  which 
are  unmistokably  connected  with  some  fault,  more  or  less  serious,  on  the 
part  of  the  enumerator  himself. 

The  total  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Tenth  Census  to  December 
ly  1880,  are  as  follows : 

Supervisors  of  consos : 

Salaries §53,000  00 

Clerk  hire  and  miscellaneous 54,801  12 

'■ $107,801  12 

EDumerators 1,820,027  34 

Special  agents  for  llie  collection  of  the  manufacturing  statistics  of  indi- 
vidual cities : 

Salaries $39,607  93 

Office  rent  and  miscellaneous 3,825  GG 

43, 433  59 

Special  agents  at  large  for  the  collection  of  industrial  and  social  statistics : 

Salaries 82,435  82 

Clerk  hire 48,777  40 

Traveling  expenses 55,73:}  01 

Office  rentr and  miscellaneous 16,903  66 

203, 849  m 

Census  Office : 

Salaries 288.708  84 

Rent  and  fuel 5,769  55 

Furniture  and  fittings 25,942  09 

Stationery 24,464  12 

Printing  and  binding 63,310  33 

Traveling  expenses  and  miscellaneous 8, 750  42 

416, 945  35 

Total 2,592,057  29 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  several 
districts  will  more  appropriately  form  a  part  of  the  rex)ort  soon  to  be 
made  upon  the  results  of  the  census  and  the  actual  workings  of  the 
census  law,  as  tested  in  the  recent  enumeration. 

But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  anticipating  that  occasion 
so  fu*  as  to  say  that  the  very  difficult  and  critical  duties  of  that  office 
have  been  discharged,  with  but  inconsiderable  exceptions,  in  a  manner 
most  satisfactory.  The  zeal,  energy,  and  prudence  displayed  by  these 
officers,  their  provision  against  the  accidents  of  enumeration,  and  their 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  wants  of  their  districts,  entitle  them 
to  tiie  highest  commendation. 

^  In  but  three  cases  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  use  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  for 
the  removal  of  supervisors  and  the  appointment  of  their  successors,  and 
in  neither  of  these  cases  were  the  causes  requiring  removal  such  as  to 
reflect  upon  the  personal  or  official  integrity  of  the  supervisor  so  removed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

Superintendmt  of  Census. 

Hon.  Carl  Schubz, 

Secretary  of  ike  Interior. 
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EEPORT  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES  IXSPEOTOIi  OF  GAS  AND 

METERS. 

Office  United  States  Inspector  of  Gas  and  Meters, 

No.  403  Tenth  Street, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  10, 1880. 

Sir:  Iliave  the  houor  herewith  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this 
office,  showing  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  yejir  ending  June  30,  1880. 
At  it«  commencement  will  be  found  condensed  tables  giving  the  ilhi- 
minating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  furnished  by  the  gas  companies 
during  the  year.  Full  monthly  statements  will  be  found  in  tables  A 
and  B.  lu  the  remaining  tables,  lettered  0,  D,  E,  and  F,  the  monthly 
inspection  of  meters,  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  fully  stated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  CALVERT  FORD, 
Insjjector  of  Gas  and  Meters. 
Hon.  C.  ScuuKZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ILLUMINATINa  P0\VER  AND  PURITY. 

The  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  Wash- 
ington Gas-Light  Company  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30,  1880: 

Average  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  16.88  candles. 

Highest  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  19.40  candles. 

Jjowest  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  12.39  candles. 

Average  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  1.43 
grains. 

Highest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  5.01 
grains. 

Lowest  quantity  of  ammonia  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  .20 
grain. 

Average  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  10.70 
grains. 

Highest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  26.03 
grains. 

Lowest  quantity  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet  during  the  year,  4.11 
grains. 

On  various  occasions  during  last  fall  the  light  obtaine<l  from  the  ga? 
was  dull  and  poor-looking,  particularly  in  low  sections  of  the  city. 

According  to  the  instruments  used  for  determining  the  illuminating 
power  and  ])re8sure  of  the  gas  in  this  office  the  cause  of  these  depressions 
was  not  owing  in  very  many  instances  to  a  poor  quality  of  gas,  but  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  produced  by  deficient  pressure  and  the  presence 
of  naphthaline  in  the  service  pipes.  The  latter  is  a  great  nuisance,  and 
baffles  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  most  competent  gas  engineers  to 
prevent  its  formation. 

Naphthaline  is  a  hydrocarbon  which  condenses  from  the  gas  in  its 
passage  through  the  mains ;  cryst^illizing,  it  chokes  up  the  services,  and 
in  some  localities  prevents  entirely  the  flow  of  gas.  The  cause  for  de- 
iicient  light  and  low  pressure  in  a  number  of  instances  can  be  attributed 
to  the  existence  of  this  com])ound  in  the  gas. 

On  seventeen  occasions  during  the  year  the  gas  sui)plied  by  this  com- 
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}iany  was  of  less  illumiDatiDg  x>ower  than  sixteen  candles,  as  follows : 
July  15, 15.53  candles;  July  16, 12.39  candles;  September  4, 15.82  can- 
dles; September  6,  15.75  candles;  September  12,  15.01  candles;  Sep- 
tember 17, 15.85  candles;  October  10,15.30  candles;  October  11,15.88 
candles;  October  15, 15.57  candles;  November  10,  15.86  candles;  No- 
vember 11, 15.95  candles ;  November  13, 15.80  candles;  November  17, 
15.78  candles;  November  18,  15.70  candles;  November  20,^15,59  cau- 
dles ;  December  5, 15.81  candles ;  January  7, 15.97  candles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  on  one  occasion  the  gas  was  below  fifteen 
candles.  The  depression  was  caused  by  the  admission  of  air  in  the 
crown  of  a  gasometer  whilst  being  repaired. 

On  six  occasions  the  gas  of  this  company  contained  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphur  over  the  20  grains  allowed  in  each  100  cubic  feet:  September 
30,  21.09  grains;  October  1,  20.27  grains;  October  7,  20.1G  grains;  Oc- 
tober  8, 26.03  grains ;  Octooer  9, 20.82  grains ;  January  19,  21.09  grajns. 

The  illuminating  power  and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  by  the  George- 
town Gas- Light  Company  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880 : 

Average  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  1G.84  candles. 

Highest  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  19.29  candles. 

Lowest  illuminating  power  during  the  year,  13.89  candles. 

Average  quantity  of  ammonia  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  1.99 
grains. 

Highest  quantity  of  ammonia  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  12.86 
grains. 

Lowest  quantity  of  ammonia  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  .27 
grain. 

Average  quantity  of  sulphur  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  10.78 
grains. 

Highest  quantity  of  sulphur  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  17.67 
grains. 

Lowest  quantity  of  sulphur  during  the  year  in  100  cubic  feet,  1.37 
grains. 

On  twenty-five  occasions  during  the  year  the  gas  supplied  by  this 
cx)mpany  was  of  less  illuminating  power  than  sixteen  candles,  as  fol- 
lows: July  9, 15.94  candles;  July  14,  15.58  candles;  August  22, 15.06 
caudles ;  SSeptember  1, 15.12  candles ;  Sei)tember  8,  15.80  caudles ;  Sep- 
tember 11, 15.94  candles;  October  6,  15.27  caudles;  October  9,  15.42 
caudles;  October 31, 15.79 candles;  November 6, 15.90 caudles ;  Novem- 
ber 8,  15.55  caudles;  November  10, 15.61  candles;  November  11, 15.78 
caudles;  November  13, 15.36 candles;  December  24,  13.80  candles ;  De- 
cember 27, 15.81  candles ;  January  31, 15.95  candles ;  February  5, 14.69 
candles;  March  27,  15.95  caudles ;  March  30,  14.56  candles;  May  19, 
15.50  caudles;  May  27, 15.52  candles;  June  11,15.82  candles;  June  12, 
15.72  candles;  June  14, 15.75  candles.  On  three  evenings,  namely,  De- 
cember 24,  February  5,  and  March  30,  the  power  was  less  than  fifteen 
candles. 

From  June  27  to  August  9,  iiiclusive,  the  gas  supplied  by  this  com- 
pany' contained  a  larger  per  cent,  of  ammonia  than  allowed,  the  excess 
being  from  two  to  sev^en  grains  each  day  over  the  lawful  quantity,  five 
grains  in  each  one  hundred  cubic  feet.  This  excess  of  ammonia  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  care  aiul  prudence,  but  was  occa- 
sioned by  some  unavoidable  cause. 

OAS-nURNER.S 

The  burner  re<iuired  by  law  to  be  used  in  determining  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  the  gas  in  this  District  is  generally  known  as  the  Sugg- 
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Letbeby,  or  Old  ParliamentAiy,  Argaad  bamer,  having  fifteen  boles  and 
a  seven  incli  (;hiiuDey,  coDSumini;  five  cnbic  feet  per  boar,  and  the  lami- 
noBity  derived  from  tbis  stated  consiimptioa  mu8t  eqaal  in  intensity  the 
light  omitted  by  sixteen  8i>erin  candles,  each  burning  at  the  rate  of  12U 
grains  per  hour.  • 

During  the  months  of  January,  Fel>niar>',  and  March,  hist,  a  series 
of  tests  vefe  made  with  burners  onlioarily  used  io  general  illiuuinatioo. 
The  object  in  view,  in  making  the  exiHsriments,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  burners  used  by  consumers  furnished  the  same  luminosity  for  eqnal 
coDsumptiou  of  gas  as  tbe  standard  Argand,  described  above.  Tests 
■were  made  also  with  Londou  Argands,  manufactured  by  'William  Sugg, 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Silber  burner,  made  by  Silber  Light  Oompasy, 
iLondoD. 
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The  foregoing  tests  very  clearly  demonstrate  the  great  loss  of  light, 
and  consequent  waste,  iu  consumption  of  gas,  where  burners  with  small 
openings  are  used,  particularly  where  the  tips  are  of  metal  ?nd  of  the  fish- 
tail form.  Burners  of  this  description,  consuming  from  two  to  four  cubic 
'  feet  per  hour,  are  very  generally  in  use,  with  and  without  globes,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  complaints  should  be  inmle  of  iK)or  light 
whei-e  such  conditions  exist.  Twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  luminosity-  is 
not  an  uncommon  loss,  and  in  cases  where  globes  or  shades  are  used 
an  additional  loss  of  twenty-flve  to  forty  per  cent,  iu  light  is  the  result. 

On  the  o^er  hand,  lava-tip  burners,  with  large  openings,  either  bat- 
wiug  or  flsh-tail  form,  gave  an  illuminating  powerof  seven  to  fifteen  )>pr 
cent,  greater  than  the.  ix>wer  obtained  with  the  standard  (Sugg  Letln'- 
by),  and  nearly  equaled  the  light  furnished  by  the  iuiprove«l  London 
Argands.  Flat-tlame  burners  of  this  description  are  iu  everj-  respect 
suitable  and  economical  for  all  purposes  of  general  illumination. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  Argand  burners  is  well 
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proven  by  the  results  of  tests  with  Sugg's  London  Argands  and  the 
Silber  burners,  they  yielding  twenty  per  cent,  more  light  than  the  pres- 
ent standard,  and  for  reading,  drawing,  or  writing,  in  fact  for  any  pur- 
pose where  a  soft  and  steady  light  is  needed,  similai*  to  that  obtained 
with  Moderator  oil-lamp,  these  burners  will  be  found  most  excellent,  and 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

INSPECTION  OF  3IETERS. 

Que  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  meters  were  inspected  and 
proved  by  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  for  the 
Washington  and  Georgetown  Gas-Light  Companies  and  for  consumers 
of  gas.  Of  this  number  36  registered  fast  against  the  consumer ;  aver- 
age error,  5.41  per  cent.  Eighty-nine  registered  slow  against  the  com- 
panies ;  average  error,  9.87  per  cent.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  registered  within  the  limits  required  by  law,  namely,  2  per 
cent,  either  way,  and  were  sealed  and  returned  to  the  companies  for  serv- 
ice ;  17  did  not  register  the  gas  flowing  through  them. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  the  above-mentioned  meters  were 
tested  on  complaint,  as  follows :  Fifty-four  were  complained  of  by  con- 
sumers of  gas — 23  registered  fast,  average  error  4.59  per  cent,  j  5  regis- 
tered slow,  average  error  5.74  per  cent,  and  26  registered  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  law.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  complained 
of  by  the  gas  companies — 6  registered  fast,  average  error  7.10  per  cent.; 
77  registered  slow,  average  error  16.77  per  cent. ;  29  registered  within 
the  limits  allowed,  and  17  did  not  register.  This  is  caused  by  the  dia- 
phragms or  partitions,  which  are  made  of  leather,  having  perforations 
in  them,  which  allows  gas  to  flow  through  the  meters  without  working 
the  gearing  which  is  connected  with  the  index ;  consequently  no  regis- 
tration takes  place. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  the  law  be  modified  so  as  to  require, 
when  for  any  purpose  whatever  the  heads  of  metera  that  have  been  in- 
spected, proved,  and  sealed  are  removed  by  the  gas  companies,  meters 
of  this  description  should  be  classed  as  repaired  meters,  and  brought  to 
this  office  for  reinspection  before  again  being  placed  in  service. 

The  soabof  the  inspector  is  the  evidence  that  the  meter  has  been  prop- 
erly tested  and  proven,  as  required  by  law.  To  admit  the  right  of  the 
companies  to  remove  the  head  of  a  sealed  meter  and  rectify  whatever  is 
wrong  and  return  meter  to  service  without  reinspection  and  sealing 
would  be  to  render  the  law  pi-actically  inoperative. 

S.  CALVERT  FORD, 

Impector  of  Oas  and  Meters. 
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Architect's  Office,  United  States  Capitol, 

Washitigton,  D.  C,  October  1, 1880. 

Sir  :  As  relates  to  the  public  works  in  charge  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  showing  the 
progress  made  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  same,  miide  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

52  Ab 
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CAPITOL.      • 

The  improvements  to  the  Hall  of  Eepre^entatives^bich  were  ordered 
by  the  commissiou,  of  wliicli  the  Hou.  Abraham  Hewitt  is  chairman, 
have  been  completed.  These  consist  mainly  in  connectiu;]^  the  rooms  at 
the  south  of  the  Hall  with  the  lobl^y,  by  which  a  large  retiring  room  for 
members  was  made;  constructing  airduct  and  shaft,  oi>ening  some  dis- 
tance from  the  building  on  the  west  front,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  air  into  the  Hall  charged  with  coal-gas  firom  chimneys,  and 
other  imi)urities  from  the  building,  as  has  been  the  case  formerly ;  and 
by  greatly  increasing  the  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  Hall,  ibr  the 
admission  of  fresh  air. 

These  changes  have  added  largely  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of 
the  Hall,  and  have  afforded  an  ample  supply  of  pure  air  for  respiration. 
FirepUices  have  also  been  j)laced  in  the  Hall.    These  clianges  and  im- 

Erovements  seem  to  have  civcn  general  satisfaction.  The  whole  of  the 
iterior  of  the  center  building  lias  been  painted,  and  much  done  to  the 
Dome.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  Court  of  Claims  have  been  renovated, 
repaired  and  painted,  and  are  now  used  by  committees  of  both  bouses. 
Many  committee-rooms  and  corridors  have  likewise  been  painted. 

The  heating  apparatus  of  the  Senate  has  been  put  in  order,  and  in 
some  cases  new  radiators  supplied ;  the  oi)enings  in  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  are  being  enlarged  for  the  better  supply  of  air,  and 
many  iron  panels  taken  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Chamber,  which  are  to 
be  supplied  with  lights  of  ground  glass. 

Four  small  sky-lights  have  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  roof, 
by  whicb  the  light  in  the  Senate  Chamber  will  be  imi^roved  and  equalized. 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  on  the  frescoes  of  the  belt  in  the 
Dome,  owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of  the  late  Constantino  Brumidi. 

Philipo  Costagini,  an  artist  of  acknowledged  merit,  educated  in  the 
same  school  as  the  former  artist,  is  now  engaged  on  these  li^escoes,  and 
shows  by  his  work  that  he  is  a  master  in  the  art. 

Tin  cases  for  the  iron  shelving  of  the  flleroom  of  the  House  of  llepre- 
sentatives  have  been  provided. 

I  recommend  that  similar  shelving  and  cases  be  fumished  for  the 
Senate  files — ^the  present  being  of  wood,  and  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Congress,  at  the  last  session,  passed  an  act  appropriating  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  passenger  elevator  for  tlie  south  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
to  be  located  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  a 
proviso,  that  "the  location  of  such  elevator  shall  not  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  the  use  or  occupation  of,  or  communication  between,  any 
of  the  ofiices  or  committee-rooms  of  the  House,  nor  with  lighting  or  ven- 
tilation thereof,  or  of  any  corridor.'^ 

These  conditions,  the  Si>eaker  and  the  Ai^chitect  consider,  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  as  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  place  an  elevator  in  the  building 
that  will  not  in  "any  wise'^  interfere  with  the  light  and  ventilation. 

In  consequence,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  putting  in 
the  proposed  elevator. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  at  its  next  session  so  change  the  law 
as  to  remove  the  restriction  referred  to,  that  the  money  provided  for 
this  purpose  may  yet  be  available  during  the  present  fiscal  year  for  the 
puri)ose  named  in  the  law.  That  an  elevator  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary,  is  obvious. 

Mr.  I.  H.  liOgers,  electrician  of  the  House  of  Kepresontative^?,  re]K)rt^ 
that  the  electrical  department  in  his  charge  is  in  good  order,  and  that 
by  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  dynamo-electrical  machines,  the 
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gas,  TvLcu  tinned  on,  can  now  be  ignited  mucli  more  rapidly  than  liere- 
tofore. 

By  this  device,  from  fire  to  nine  squares  can  be  b'glited  at  a  time,  in- 
stead of  one  square,  as  hitherto. 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  dyuamoelectrical  machines  the  batteries 
have  been  dispensed  with  entirely,  saving  the  government  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  have  enabled  us  to  experi- 
ment extensively  with  the  different  systems  of  electric  lights. 

These  experiments  were  referred  to  in  the  bill  which  appropriated  the 
rttoney  for  the  machines,  and  pursuant  thereto,  he  has  so  far  developed 
this  light  as  to  render  it  more  steady  than  heretofore,  and  well  adapted 
to  lighting  larg^  areas,  but  ho  cannot  recommend  it  for  the  legislative 
balls,  on  account  of  the  flickering  which  still  remains,  but  earnestly 
recommends  it  for  the  Capitol  grounds  and  surrounding  parks. 

There  were  received  at  this  office  the  following  sums :  from  R.  C.  Hew- 
itt, $321  for  old  bricks  from  out-building  at  the  Public  Printing  Office; 
from  the  New  Jersey  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  $13.50  for  hauling  irou 
beams ;  and  from  various  persons,  807  for  old  aoors,  sash,  and  windows 
from  the  buildings  torn  down  at  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  First  street; 
amounting  to  $431.50,  which  sum  has  been  tmnsmitted  tathe  disburs- 
ing officer  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  pi^ovision  for 
rendering  the  old  Hall  of  Kepresentatives  and  the  rooms  adjoining  less 
liable  to  loss  by  fire. 

CAPITOL  GROUKt)j=^. 

The  progress  made  In  the  improvement  of  these  grounds  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  report  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Cobb,  engineer: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  progress  toward  the  completion  of 
the  Capitol  Grounds  has  been  constant,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  appro- 
priation, not  so  much  has  been  done  as  in  some  former  years. 

"The  improvements  have  always  contemplated  the  erection  of  the 
grand  stairways  on  the  west  front  as  part  of  tne  original  design  adojjted 
by  Congress,  and  all  work  has  been  done  with  I'eference  to  the  removal 
of  the  two  earthen  terraces  and  the  substitution  of  marble. 

"For  this  reason  no  change  has  been  made  next  the  west  front  of  the 
building  further  than  to  outline  the  lower  platform  connecting  it  with 
the  walks  leading  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  avenues.  The  ap- 
proach from  Pennsylvania  avenue  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
steps  and  part  of  the  coping,  both  of  which  nro  now  being  put  in  place, 

"Bronze  standards  for  lamps  are  to  be  erected  along  this  walk,  fur* 
nisbed  with  electric  light,  but,  as  no  method  has  proved  entii*ely  suc- 
cessful, the  matter  has  been  deferred  until  a  more  satisfactory  result 
can  be  obtained. 

"The  piers  at  the  entrances  and  salient  points  of  the  circles  along 
West  First  street  have  been  surmounted  by  elaborate  bronze  lanterns, 
lighted  with  gas.  Single  bronze  standards  have  also  been  placed  at  the 
principal  entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  simliar  ones  will 
be  put  at  the  remaining  entrances  during  the  present  year. 

"The  stone  boundary- walls  in  i)rogress  at  the  date  of  the  last  i*epoi1i 
have  been  finished,  and  the  grounds  are  now  inclosed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  on  the  south  and  east  sides. 

"These  are  under  conti^act  and  will  be  completed  before  next  spring. 
Gi'anite  piers  on  the  south  side,  at  the  carriage  entrance  from  West  First 
street,  aiv.  also  to  be  erected. 

"  Jn  all,  2,017  square  yanlsof  artilkial  stone  innement  have  be 
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since  tbe  report  for  last  year ;  630  yards  of  this  was  mosaic  work  ou 
Pennsylvauia  and  Maryland  avenne  walks.  A  few  defects  have  ap- 
peared, but  they  are  repaired  by  the  contractor  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  general,  this  pavement  fully  justi ties  the  high  repulatibn  that  it  has 
borne  in  the  past,  and  constant  travel  for  five  yeai's  over  a  i)ortion  of  it 
has  failed  to  appreciably  damage  it. 

"The  asphalt  pavements  laid  duriug  the  year  1877  are  to  be  delivered 
up  during  the  present  summer  by  the  contractors. 

"The  terms  of  their  agreement  required  them  to  turn  their  work  over 
to  the  government  in  perfect  condition,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
when  their  retained  i^ercentage  would  become  due.  Considerable  re- 
pairing will  be  necessary  for  that  situated  immediately  ui>on  the  east 
front  of  the  building,  and  also  that  laid  on  the  northeast  and  southeast 
corners.  The  remainder,  laid  on  East  Capitol  street  and  the  entrance 
from  Pennsylvauia  avenue  south  is  in  good  condition. 

"The  narrow  strip  of  concrete  on  North  B  street,  between  North  Cap- 
itol street  and  Delaware  avenue,  has  been  replaced  with  granite  blocks 
similar  to  those  on  the  remainder  of  this  street. 

"  This  was  a  much-needed  improvement. 

"As  far  as  possible,  the  improvements  have  been  distributed  equally 
on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

"  The  air-shaft  described  in  the  last  report  has  been  completed.  It  has 
ample  capacity  for  the  needs  of  the  House,  and  presents  an  ornamental 
appearance  on  the  west  grounds. 

"  The  structure  is  substantially  built  of  rock-faced  blue  gneiss  and 
dressed*  granite,  rising  to  a  height  of  20  feet  above  the  surface.  The 
whole  is  to  be  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  lattice  roof.  The  duct 
leading  to  the  fans  is  a  half  circle  of  brick,  10  feet  in  diameter,  resting 
on  stone  abutments,  with  concrete  floor. 

"  The  location  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  as  little  resistance  as  x)ossi- 
ble  to  the  passage  of  air,  and  seems  to  perfectly  answer  the  purpose  of 
its  construction, 

"There  has  been  much  complaint  from  the  want  of  a  renting  place  for 
those  who  walk  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  building.  To  meet 
this  want  a  stmcture  is  now  being  erected,  designed  to  combine  both 
drinking  fountain  and  a  secluded  and  cool  retreat,  while  sufficiently 
public  to  prevent  its  being  used  for  improper  purposes." 

Mr.  Olmsted  says :' 

The  nso  of  ordiuary  park-scats,  either  movable  or  fixed,  wiU  be  better  avoided  in 
these  grounds,  for  reasons  of  taste  and  propriety,  as  well  as  the  disorder  and  misuse 
to  which  they  would  lead. 

If  it  should  be  attempted  to  do  without  any  resting  place,  however,  the  inconven- 
ience that  would  result  would  probably  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  unsuitable  expe- 
dients. Hence  it  has  been  thought  better  to  introduce  special  arrangements,  designed 
with  all  practicable  precautions  against  abuse. 

The  summer-house  in  question  will  provide  for  persons  passing  through  the  uortli- 
west  grounds  a  cool  and  shady  place  in  which  a  few  minutes  rest  can  bo  taken  with- 
out interruption  to  the  walks  or  breaking  the  leading  lines  of  view. 

To  prevent  any  misuse,  the  doorways  are  provided  with  iron  gates, 
which  will  be  closed  at  night. 

The  policing  of  the  grounds  has  prevented  depredations  in  a  large 
degree,  and  preserve<l  good  order;  the  members  of  the  force  should, 
however,  be  made  special  police  of  tbe  Metropolitan  department 

EXTENSION  TO  GOVERNMENT  PEINTING-OFFICE    BUILDING. 

The  extension  of  this  building,  i)rovided  for  by  the  act  approved  March 
3, 1879,  has  been  completed. 
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Notwitlistaudiuf:  this  largo  addition  to  tbe  building  the  old  portion  is 
in  some  parts  very  much  crowdtMl  and  overloaded. 

OOUJIT-IIOUSE. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  i^ecent  lire  at  the  building  has  been 
repaired. 

The  defective  gutters  of  the  eastern  wing  have  been  taken  out  and 
new  ones  put  in. 

The  entire  roof  has  been  repaired  and  painted,  and  all  of  the  chimney 
tops  which  were  much  crackecl  and  rapidly  going  to  pieces  have  been 
rebuilt,  newly  capped,  and  painted. 

The  court  rooms  have  b^n  painted  and  otherwise  improved. 

The  narrow  escape  which  the  upper  and  inflammable  portion  of  the 
building  made  at  the  late  fire  adds  force  to  my  former  recommendation 
of  providing  a  more  secure  place  for  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Colnmbia. 

Very  respectfully  submitted^ 

EDWAED  CLAEK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol. 
Hon.  C.  ScHTJRZ, 

.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


EEPOET    ON    THE    EECONSTEUCTION    OP    THE    PATENT 

OPPICE    BUILDING. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  22, 1880. 

SiB:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Adolf  Cluss, 
engineer  and  architect,  in  relation  to  the  operations  pertaining  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1880,  for  your  infonnation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  MAEBLE, 
Chairman  Board  of  Supervision. 
Hon.  A.  Bell, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Office  of  Engineer  and  Architect, 
Eeconstruction  of  Patent  Office  Buildino, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  4, 1880. 
Sir  :  As  requested  by  you,  I  herewith  transmit  a  report  of  the  oj^era- 
tions  pertaining  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  Building, 
and  have  the  honor  to  bo, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ADOLF  CLUSS. 
Hon.  E.  M.  IMarble, 

CJutitman  Board  of  Supervision. 
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Office  of  Encuneeu  and  Architect, 
1  Reconstruction  of  Patent  Office  Building, 

Washuujton,  J).  C,  October  1,  1880. 

Sir:  1  lia\ e  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  opeiTitious  pertaiuing  to 
the  reconstructiou  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  Building  ftom 
November  16, 1879,  the  date  of  my  former  report,  to  this  date,  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  which  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  north  wing  is  in  readiness  to  receive  the  fire-proof  model 
cases,  for  which  appropriation  was  made  last  summer,  but  the  west  wing 
wants  some  finishing  work. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the  period  embraced 
in  this  report,  the  operations  are  below  classed  under  a  few  general  heads : 

iron-work. 

The  completion  of  the  frame  of  the  roofs,  preparatory  to  t^e  laying 
of  the  concrete  arch  blocks,  was  delayed  late  into  the  month  of  December 
by  the  difficulty  of  receiving  comparatively  few  miscellaneous  beams 
and  bars  from  the  rolling-mills.  In  all  details  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  contractors,  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company,  of  Ti*enton,  N.  J., 
commendable  diligence  was  used.  The  window  frames,  casings,  ana 
architraves,  the  casings  of  the  numerous  circular  light-wells,  stairs, 
gallery  floors,  balconies,  pilasters,  and  columns  were  all  in  place,  so  that 
the  plastering  could  be  commenced  in  March,  with  the  opening  of  the 
season.  The  setting  of  the  railings,  most  of  which  are  circular  work, 
could  not  be  proceeded  with  before  the  slate  floors  of  the  galleries  were 
laid.  This  caused  a  break  in  the  work,  and  has  kept  the  iron-workers 
bosy  in  tiie  building  up  to  date- 
In  view  of  a  rising  market,  all  possible  dispatch  was  used  from  the 
outstart  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  iron-work  under  contmct.  This  has 
been  achieved  at  favorable  rates.  Minor  (Retails,  such  as  walks  and 
railings  around  the  outer  and  inner  skylights,  iron  frames  and  sash 
between  both  skylights,  iron  ceilings  over  the  north  portico  and  west- 
ern staircase,  were  attended  to  in  the  progress  of  the  work  and  bought 
at  market  rates. 

cut  stone  and  brickwork. 

Only  after  the  removal  of  the  temporary  roofs  it  was  possible  to  have 
the  cracked,  broken,  and  in  part  calcined  marble  and  granite  jambs, 
lintels,  and  sills  of  the  windows  on  fronts  and  yard  repaired.  This  was 
promptly  and  economically  done  bj'  substituting  piece-work  for  days' 
work  with  the  stonecutters. 

The  bricklayers  have  completed  the  cutting  down  of  the  inner  faces 
of  the  waUs,  straight  and  i^lunib ;  they  have  built  the  pediments  between 
the  brick  piers  across  the  center  naves  which  subdivide  the  continuous 
inner  skylight  into  compartments.  They  have  filled  in  and  properly 
secured  all  exposed  flanges  or  faces  of  iron  beams  or  bars  with  fire-proof 
material  in  plastic  state.  The  intej:«tices  between  the  wrought-iron  col- 
umns supporting  the  galleries,  and  their  cast-iron  shells,  have  also  been 
fire-proofed  in  similar  manner.  The  whole  areas  of  the  roofs  have  be^n 
concreted  upon  the  upper  laces  of  the  fireproof  roofing  blocks  with  a 
thick  surfiice  coat  of  Portland  cement,  which  by  itself  forms  a  water-tight 
roof,  but  is  again  protected  by  a  copper  roof.  To  do  this  work  full  jus- 
tice, in  the  winter  season,  has  been  an  expensive  and  most  troublesome 
task.  The  bricklayers'  and  stone-cutters'  work  has  been  done  by  me- 
chanics working  directly  for  the  govci'nment,  under  superintendence. 
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HOLLOW  FIRE-PROOF  BLOCKS. 

These  blocks  were  used  for  the  roofs  in  tUo  shape  of  heavy  arches,  and 
for  ceilings  underneath  the  gallery  floors  in  part  i\i  the  shape  of  lighter 
arches  and  in  ])art  in  the  shape  of  bridge-tiles.  Much  difl&cnlty  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  seasonably  proper  loaterial  under  the  contract 
entered  into  for  this  work,  and  considerable  delay  was  incurred  by  the 
unavoidable  rejection  of  improper  material,  but  finally  all  difficulties 
Tvere  overcome. 

COPPEH  ROOFING. 

The  yoofs  and  gutters  were  all  laid  by  days'  work,  with  tinned  copper, 
rivetted  longitudinally  and  transversely,  laid  and  seciu*ely  fastened  down 
in  such  dimensions  and  by  such  methods  as  have  proved  during  the 
past  hot  summer  to  make  ample  provisions  for  expansion  and  contraction. 
/When  these  roofs  were  laid  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was 
mostly  near  freezing  point. 

GLASS  AND  GLAZING. 

The  outer  skylights  have  all  been  glazed  with  one-half  incU  thick, 
rough,  hammered  glass,  laid  on  tarred  rope  and  made  tight  with  elastic 
cement;  the  inner  skylights  with  one-quarter  inch  thick  ribbed  glass; 
the  sash  and  frames  between  tht>  tyo  skylights  with  best  double  thick 
cylinder  glass,  and  the  windows  on  the  main  floor  with  ix)iished  plate 
glass. 

The  outer  skylight  is  glazed  with  over  500  sheets  of  glass  of  2  by  10 
feet  in  size,  and  has  been  laid  with  all  the  precautions  which  the  ample 
experience  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  matured. 
But  to  get  such  extensive  areas  perfectly  tight  takes  continued  vigi- 
lance, intelligent  attention,  and  patience,  ^o  unusual  defects  have 
occuJTed ;  still  some  attention  is  yet  necessary. 

The  glass  was  all  bought  under  contract  and  laid  or  set  by  days'  work. 

WOOD-WORK. 

This  branch  is  confined  in  this  whole  reconstruction  to  eighty-five  ma- 
hogany sash  of  the  windows  on  main  floor,  and  to  a  few  hand-rails  of 
same  material. 

IRON  FURRING  AND  LATHING. 

Wherever  it  was  feasible  all  furrings  of  whatever  kind  were  avoided. 
Iron  furring  and  lathing  was  only  used  for  casing  the  girders  which 
span  the  openings  between  the  brick  piers  transversely  across  and  to 
both  sides  of  tbe  center  nave.    It  was  done  by  contract. 

»LASTEBING. 

The  plastering  was  commenced  with  a  strong  force  in  the  middle  of 
March  and  completed  by  the  1st  of  July.  All  the  plain  work  was  done 
by  the  day;  the  ceilings  were  done  with  lime  mortar  and  a  sand  finish 
preparatory  to  receiving  frescoing.  The  side  walls  and  piers  were  all 
plastered  solidly  with  Keene's  coarse  cement,  and  prepared  to  receive 
oil  color.  This  has  proved  excellent  work,  equal  in  hardness  and  finish 
to  marble,  but  superior  to  marble  in  fire-proof  qualities.  The  cornice- 
work  was  done  by  select  mechanics,  under  strict  supervision,  and  paid 
for  as  jpiece-work. 
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OKNAJMENTAL  (KEENE's)  CEMENT  WOKK. 

The  i)ilastor  arcliitecture,  starting  on  the  floor  line  of  the  first  gallery 
to  both  sides  of  the  center  nave,  consists  of  work  done  with  Keene^s  su- 
perfine cement.  The  material  for  the  shafts  is  mixed  with  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  to  produce  the  style  of  Sienna  marble,  and  has  received 
a  high  x>olish;  the  capitals  and  superincumbent  ornamentation  are  also 
done  in  same  material,  but  finished  flat  The  nature  of  this  work  is  such 
that  it  has  been  found  most  judicious  to  have,  a  number  of  skilled  me- 
chanics associate  themselves  for  the  purpose,  working  in  concert  by  the 
piece.  By  starting  this  work  early  in  December  last,  it  was  got  ready 
and  put  up  at  once,  whenever  the  progress  of  the  co-oi>erating  branches 
permitted  it. 

MARBLE  TILING. 

The  center  naves  and  passages  connecting  with  staircase  and  adjoin-  - 
lug  wings  are  laid  with  marble  tiling  upon  a  bed  of  Portland  cement 
It  consists  of  panels  of  octagonal  white  marble  tile  from  the  quarries  of 
Brandon,  Vt,  with  dots  of  black  marble.  These  panels  are  border^ 
by  friezes,  consisting  of  red,  variegated  Champlain  and  of  grey  marble. 
This  tiling  was  laid  under  a  contract  entered  into,  after  due  advertise- 
ment, with  Messrs.  Gannon  &  Flannery,  of  Washington;  the  tiling  is 
all  laid  and  being  cleaned  off  at  this  date.  The  government  has  fur- 
nished the  material,  cement  and  sand,  for  laying  the  tile. 

KEENE'S  CEiyiENT  FLOORS. 

The  space  of  the  main  floor  underneath  the  galleries,  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  model  cases,  is  floored  with  Keene's  coarse  cement  laid 
upon  a  base  of  Portland  cement.  It  was  laid  by  superior  mechanics, 
working  at  piece-work,  the  government  furnishing  all  the  material. 

SLATE  FLOORS  OF  GALLERIES. 

These  floors  cover  an  area  exceeding  an  acre.  The  contract  for  ma- 
terial and  work  with  the  North  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, entered  into  on  September  13, 1879,  required  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  December,  1879.  The  contractors  do  not  appear  to  have  fully 
appreciated  the  difficulties  of  quarrying  slabs  of  such  large  sizes  as  are 
required  for  our  work,  or  otherwise  singular  ill-luck  must  have  struck 
the  leading  slate  quarries  of  Pennsylvania,  which  constitute  the  only 
available  source  of  supply  for  this  material,  since,  notwithstanding  my 
l>ersistent  eflTorts,  this  work  has  been  dragging  along  up  to  date  when 
the  last  finishing  touches  are  put  on  it 

DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Near  the  northeast  and  southeast  ends  of  the  west  wing  sewer  con- 
nections and  water  supply  were  brought  up  so  that  at  either  place  a 
l>art  of  a  model  case  may  be  cut  off  and  converted  into  a  lavatory  and 
water-closet. 

In  both  wings  2-inch  water  pipe,  with  hosa-cocks  on  main  floor  and 
botli  galleries,  have  been  brought  up  on  the  yanl  walls  from  the  base- 
ment floor.  To  make  these  conveniences  and  precautionary  measures 
available,  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  District  must  of  course  be 
calculated  upon. 
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PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PAINTING. 

« 

This  work  was  commenced  with  a  limited  force  working  by  the  day, 
wbile  the  plastering  was  in  progress,  since  Keene's  cement  work  when 
painted  requires  one  coat  of  priming  within  24  hours  after  it  has  been 
laid  on.  Instead  of  the  usual  white  lead,  silicate  white  paint  has  been 
used  throughout  for  the  body  of  the  paint.  Without  causing  extra  ex- 
pense, its  superiority  has  been  conclusively  established  as  a  lasting  and 
thorough  preservative  of  iron  and  wood. 

The  plain  and  the  ornamental  painting  has  been  carried  on  simulta- 
neously }  the  norUi  wing  is  substantially  finished,  but  the  completion  of 
flie  work  in  the  west  wing  will  have  to  be  delayed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  funds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wherever  it  could  be  done  to  advantage,  the  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  required  in  the  several  branches  was  directly  employed  for  the 
government  under  competent  and  careful  foremen.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  done,  the  amount* 
expended  for  miscellaneous  labor,  such  as  hoisting  of  material,  removal 
of  rubbish,  scaftblding,  rgiilating  floors,  &c..  was  of  necessity  heavy,  but 
on  the  other  hand  no  accidents  whatever  or  any  account  have  occurred 
to  men  or  materials. 

CONTRACTS. 

The  contracts  entered  into  and  accepted  proposals  since  the  date  of 
my  last  report  are  as  follows : 


Daieofoon- 
tnot. 


Apr.  21,1880 
KoT.  3,1879 

Mar.   10.1880 
Mu.    3,1880 


7«b.  15,1880 
Do 


Do 

Dm.  31,1870 

Oct      3,1879 

Jan.   15,1880 

F«b.     1.1S80 
Juno  12, 1880 

Mar.  15^1880 

Mar.  10,1880 

Do 

July  15,1880 

Jane  10, 1880 
Jan.     3,1880 

Oct.    15,1879 


Deecription  of  work. 


Marble  tiling.... 
Concrete  manilla. 


Plaster  of  Paris 

Lime  for  plasterins:. 
Cattle  hair 


Keene's  coarse  cement. . 

Keene*s    superfine    ce* 

ment. 

White  silicate  paint 

Iron  farring  and  latliing 

ofcomiceH. 
81  bay  wood  Tvindow- 

sasb. 
No.  1  giant  sash-cbain 

and  nttlngs. 

Painters*  material 

Doable  thick  cylinder 
elasft. 

i'incb  thick  fluted  gloss 
pat  in  placfi. 

Bfyer  sand  for  plaster- 
ing. 

River  sand  for  concret- 
ing floors. 

River  sand  for  concret- 


ing floors. 
?^hite 


White  sand 

Coarse  sand  for  roof 
concrete. 

Saylor's  Portland  ce- 
ment* 


Kiune  of  contractor. 


Gannon  &  Flannery.. 
A.  D.  Gordon,  Phila- 

delphia. 
J.G.dcJ.M.Waters.. 

W.H.Godey 

do 


Rates. 

■ 


li  cents  per  square  yard . 


Howard     Fleming, 

New  York. 
do 


do 


Dwi^ht    &    Hoyt, 

Springfield . 
Baldwin  Bros 


CM.  Miller 
J.  B.  Lord ... 


Pv.m:  Miller, 
\V.«L.  Koaa . . 


Copley  Cement  Com- 
pany, and  agent. 


$1.85  per  barrel  — 
85  cents  per  barrel. 
22  cents  per  pound. 


$5.75  per  barrel 
$9.50  per  barrel 


10  cents  per  pound , 

27  cents  per  square  foot. 


Smith  Sc  Egge  Manu. 

factun'ng  Company, 

Bridgeport. 

G.  R.yneal,jr 1 

Scmon      Barhe    Co., 

Now  York. 
E.    A.    Boyd,     New 

York. 
A-Flynn 


7 J  cents  per  linear  foot. . 


Pdcelist. 


241  cents  per  sqnare  foot. 

85  cents  per  cubic  yard . . 

73  cents  per  cubic  yard . . 

90  cents  per  cubic  5  ard.  - 

12  cents  per  bushel 

80  cents  per  cubic  yard  - . 

$2.90  per  barrel  of  400 
pounds. 


Amounts, 
specific  or 
estimated. 


$4,854  68 
65150 

644  60 

543  15 

8146 

3.009  55 

1,584  00 

843  22 
2,471  74 

587  25 

190  20 

1,687  62 
521  06 

2. 010  35 
475  15 

21  90 

99  00 

55  20 
149  GO 


n  nn 


053  20 
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FINANCIAL  STATE3IENT. 

The  lowest  estimate  before  Congress  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
reconstruction  was  $250,000. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  under  date  of  March  3, 1879, 
incUiding  corrected  balance  available  under  appropriation  made  June  20, 
1878,  foots  up  to  $244,920,48. 

The  endeavor  to  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  work  down  to  the  availa- 
ble amount  was  frustrated  by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  material  and 
work  under  contract  at  the  stipulated  times,  which  cause  reacted  most 
unfavorably  on  the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  the  day  during  last  winter 
and  spring  and  on  contingent  expenses.  The  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  which  increased  materially  the  cost 
of  various  building  materials,  worked  in  the  same  direction. 

The  available  apx^ropriation  has  been  spent  as  follows : 

For  erection  of  elevator  and  preparing  for  work  ....— $557  06 

Bepairing  and  dismantling  temporary  roofs  and  repairs  to  adjoining  roofs  1, 666  43 
Hoisting  material,  remoYwg  rubbish,  scaffoldings,  and  miscellaneous  la- 
bor   7,760  20 

J3rick-work  and  preparing  main  floor  for  concrete 16, 766  70 

Granite  and  marole  cutting. 4,303  33 

For  iron-work  of  roof  and  galleries 50,8^  62 

For  miscellaneous  iron-work,  derrick- work,  iron  ceilings,  roofs  of  porticos, 
aud  staircase,  walks  and  railings  around  skylights,  sash  and  frames  be- 
tween skylights,  iron  doors  to  roof,  scuttle,  ladder,  &c •  J18, 087  67 

For  iron-work  of  interior  finish 30,069  S4 

For  hardware  and  labor  on  sliding  doors 391  40 

For  iron  ridge  ventilator  and  casings  of  mncr  skylight 2, 041  27 

For  fire-proof  concrete  blocks  of  roof  aud  galleries 11,143  43 

For  concreting  of  roofs 3,0o9  20 

For  copper  roofing 18,429  87 

For  dramagc^  gas,  and  water  supply 1,217  10 

For  iron  furring  and  lathing  of  girders 2,471  74 

For  plastering 14,723  01 

For  ornamental  (Keene's)  cement  work 7,482  31 

For  glass  and  glazing  of  aud  between  skylights 6,668  98 

For  window-sash,  glass,  claziug  and  haugiug 2,877  82 

For  plain  and  ornamental  painting 5,438  41 

For  marble  tiles  of  main  floor 4,966  48 

For  Keene'a  cement  floors 3,428  36 

For  slate  floors  of  galleries 14,508  80 

For  contingent  services  in  oflice  and  on  building 12, 835  43 

For  traveling  expenses,  freights,  printing,  advertising,  and  stationery ...  1, 841  02 

For  temporary  office,  tools,  aud  furniture. 1,275  03 

Total 244,920  48 

In  order  to  enable  the  work  to  be  finished  up  as  thoroughly  as  it  has 
been  begun  and  prosecuted  up  to  date,  the  following  items  ought  to  be 
provided  for  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible : 

For  overhauling  and  putting  in  best  condition  the  skylights  glazed  during  last 

winter $400 

For  furnishing  and  putting  on  hardware  to  the  windows 200 

For  bay  woodhand-rails,  mostly  circular,  of  gallery  and  railings 800 

For  plain  and  oruameutnl  paint  ing  and  marbloizing  the  west  wing 1, 250 

For  iron  sills  to  form  tight  joints  on  top  of  slate  slabs  of  both  galleries,  aU 

around  center  naves,  aud  unscellaucous  finishing 2. 290 

For  one  additional  coat  of  paint  for  roofs 300 

For  India-rubber  plates  on  steps  of  16  stories  of  gallery  and  stairs 500 

For  covering  the  leaky  floors  of  the  northern  porticos  (on  level  of  main  story) 

withasplmlt 175 

5,915 

It  is  respectfully  sn^^^gcsted  that  the  importance  of  making  immediate 
provision  for  the  above  items  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  CongresS| 
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so  that  tlie  building  can  be  turued  over  to  the  Interior  Department  in 
complete  order. 

It  would  be  a  neglect  if  attention  wouM  not  be  called  again  to  the 
strange  condition  of  the  ceiling  and  roofs  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Patent 
Ollice.  The  stately  main  i)ortico  is  a  mere  tinder-box  overhead.  The 
wooden  frame  of  the  main  roof,  though  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
fiiry  of  the  tire  through  the  exertions  of  the  tiremeij,  is  charred  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  a  spark  may  set  it  on  fire.  The  leaky  covering  of 
the  roof  is  in  large  sections  temporarily  patched  up  with  tin.  This  is 
certainly  a  case  which  demands  prompt  attention.  The  risk  is  too  dis- 
proportionate to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  building  with  its  valu- 
able records. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

ADOLF  CLUSS, 
Engineer  and  Architect 
Hon.  E.  M.  Marble, 

Chairman  Board  of  Supervision^  WashingUm^  D.  C. 


GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOB  TflE  INSANE. 

Government  Hospital  fob  the  Insane, 

Near  Wa^Ungton^  D.  0.,  October  1, 1880. 

Snt:  In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  we  respectfully  submit  for 
your  consideration  the  twenty-fifth  annual  repent. 

T)i6  following  tables  present  a  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  hos- 
pitij,  with  the  changes,  for  the  year  ending  Jupe  30, 1880. 

Smnmary. 


Bemainin^  Jnne  30,  1879 

Admitted  during  the  year  eii^ng  Juue  80^  1880. 


"Whole  number  under  treatment, 


Eecoverod« 
Improved . . . 
Unimproved 
Died 


Total  discharged  and  died, 
Remaining  Juno  30, 1880.., 


Males. 


617 
181 


Females. 


202 
44 


TotaL 


798 


246 


38 
23 


46 


107 


14 

10 

3 

13 


40 


601 


206 


AdmUsions  and  discharges. 


REMAIXIXG  JUNE  30,    1879. 

a™..  5  White. 

Navy n^ 

^^^"^'^'' J  Colored 


AVbito.. 
Colored 


Male^ 


Females. 


405 

8 


40 
0 


1-24 
40 


413 

40 
164 


4 

0 


145 
53 


017 


198 


819 
1^ 


1,044 


52 

33 

3 


147 


897 


Totals. 
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AdmiNshn  and  discharges — Contiiiuod. 


Males. 


ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAU  1879-80. 

A™y "SK:;!:: 

Navy 


"I  Colored  . 


Ciyillife ^^'V"«-,"' 

(  Colored  ., 


UNDER  TREATMKXT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


\Vliite.... 
Colored  .. 


108 
4 


White 

Colored  .. 


Army .....< 

Navy 5 

Civil  life \c^^": 


DISCHARGED  DURINO  THE  YEAR— i2e- 

oovered. 


Army 
Navy. 


J  White... 
I  Colored  ., 

<  White.-., 
i  Colored  . 


ri\'il  lifft  5  White.-.. 

^*^^**"® i  Colored., 


DISCHARGED  DURINO  THE  YEAR— Jm- 

piwed. 


Army  ... 
Navy.... 
Civil  life 


J  White... 
I  Colored  . 

J  White... 
I  Colored  . 

<  White... 
(  Colored  , 


DISCHARGED  DURINO  TIIK  YEAR— Tw- 

improved. 


Array 
Navy 


(White... 
(  Colored  . 

J  White... 
I  Colored  . 


Civil  llffl  J  White... 

^*^"^*^ H'olored  . 


12 
1 


42 
14 


112 

13 
56 


513 
12 


52 
1 


166 
54 


16 
1 


4 
0 


13 
4 


14 
0 


1 
0 


8 
0 


525 

53 
220 


17 

4 

17 


14 
1 


8 


181 


798 


38 


23 


Females. 


35 
9 

1 
44 

4 
0 

4 
242 

180 
62 

1 
0 

1 

13 

13 

0 

9 
1 

10 

• 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Totals. 


1 

112 

• 

13 

100 

44 

529 

53 
462 

22^ 

246 

18 

4 

1044 

30 

14 

14 

1 

18 

5S 

10 

• 

33 

3 
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Jdinia^ions  and  </i>»c/iar^f«— Continued. 


DECICASED   DURING  TIIK  YIOAU. 

Aruiy 


ilillPH. 


S  Whiro... 
\  Colored  . 


150 
0 


Jsiivy 


JWIiito.... 
I  Colored  .. 


^.    .,  ,.-  S  White (» 

C^^'^11^*^^ 1  Colored..       5 


r. ' 


0 


30 

& 
11 


REMAINING  JUNE  CO,   I'SSO. 

.  (Wbito.... 

:A^™y i  Colored.. 


Navy 

Civil  life 


J  White.... 
I  Colored  .. 

J  White.... 
I  Colored  .. 


453 
11 


42 
1 


139 
45 


464 

43 
184 


Females.        '   Totals. 


t 

• 

9 

4 

13, 

46* 

3 
0 

3 

• 

146 

57 

203 

1  691 

1 

t 

30 

5 
24 


13 


407 

43 
387 


206 


897 


Note. — ^Thero  were  four  legs  persons  than  cases  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  tlie 
year,  by  reason  of  four  readmissions.  . 

•  #  #  .    •  •  #  * 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy 
under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  entered  tb© 
service  from  the  following  IStates : 


New  York 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania ... 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Missouii 

Connecticut 

New  HamiMjhirc, 

Vennont 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

New  Jersey 

Maine 


Nebraska  . 
Delaware  . 
Minnesota 
Iowa 


North  Carolina 

California 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Kentucky 

West  Virginia  . 
Unknown 


Army. 


50 
211 
22 
24 
11 
17 
13 
4 
8 

^ 

;> 
1 
7 
21 
6 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 


Navy.  TotaL 


I 

50 

2i» 

1 

22 

24 

1 

11 

t 

17 

13 

• 

4 

H 

5 

1 

7 

••••••  1 

21 

6 

7 

J 

2 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i  , 

8 

Total !    211 


245 


# 
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The  number  of  adinissious  during  the  year,  225,  is  above  the  usual 
rate,  and  the  nuurber  remaining  under  treatment  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  897,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at  the  close  of  any  previous 
year.  Congress  at  the  last  session  limited  the  admission  of  the  late 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  those  classes  which  are  named  in  the  Eevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  hospitiil. 
It  is  too  soon  to  decide  how  much  relief  we  shall  experience  from  the 
change;  but,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  first  three  months  since 
the  law  went  into  operation,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  hence- 
forth the  number  of  inmates  will  not  greatly  increase.  Since  the  Ist  of 
July,  1880, 51  patients  have  been  admitted;  63  were  received  in  the  cor- 
responding three  months  of  the  last  year,  and  62  in  the  three  months  of 
the  year  previous.  This  would  indicate  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
admissions  for  the  present  year  of  nearly  fifty,  as  compared  with  the 
last  two  years,  but  during  these  years  the  number  of  persons  remain- 
ing under  treatment  has  risen  from  793  on  the  30th  of  June,  1878,  to 
897  on  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  which  is  a  gain  of  104  in  two  years ;  so 
that  unless  the  number  of  discharges  can  be  considerably  increased, 
which,  in  view  of  the  chronic  character  of  so  large  a  majority  of  tiie 
cases,  can  hardly  be  hoped  for,  our  number,  which  is  certainly  enough, 
will  remain  about  as  at  present. 

The  mortality  for  the  year  was  59,  it  being  nearly  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  average  number  under  treatment,  or  five  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  treated.  This  is  considerably  below  the  usual  average, 
and  the  more  satisfactory  that  it  shows  our  household  has  not  suflfered 
seriously  in  health  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  waitls.  The  attempt 
to  relieve  the  hospital  by  discharging  to  the  care  of  friends  such  as, 
although  not  fully  restored,  were  able  to  live  at  home  with  safety,  has 
somewhat  reduced  the  percentage  of  recoveries,  it  being  a  little  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  discharges,  and  only  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment. 

The  hospital  is  for  the  care  of  all  cases  as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  the 
insane;  what  institutions  of  this  class  are  doing  in  both  of  these  direc- 
tions is  a  matter  of  public  interest.  The  act  of  Congress  establishing  a 
United  States  hospital  for  the  "most  humane  care  and  enlightened  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,''  was  approved  March  3, 1855,  and  it 
seems  proper  that  space  should  be  taken  in  this  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  state  briefly  what  has  thus  far  been 
accomplished  for  the  cure  and  what  care  is  being  rendered  to  these  un- 
fortunate wards  of  the  nation. 

The  statistics  of  the  hospital  show  that  4,940  or  a  little  less  than  five 
thousand  cases  have  been  under  treatment  since  the  buildings  were 
first  opened  for  patients  in  January,  1855.  Of  these  1,094  have  died 
and  2,095  recovered.  The  result  approximately  is  that  of  every  five 
persons  admitted  one  will  die,  two  recover,  and  two  remain  to  be  sup- 
ported and  cared  for  by  the  government.  These  figures  are  probably  a 
little  too  favorable  a  showing;  hospital  statistics  are  at  best  only  ap- 
proximations to  the  tnith,  and  subject  to  considerable  correction  for 
the  elimination  of  cases  that,  apparently  well  here  and  discharged  as 
such,  needed  only  the  removal  of  the  restraints  of  hospital  life  to  develop 
the  insanity  that  was  not  cured  but  latent.  To  avoid  tliis  mistake  some 
statisticians  discard  all  readmissions,  claiming  that  they  could  not  have 
been  recoveries  in  the  first  instance.  This  no  doubt  would  be.  true  in 
some  but  not  in  all  cases;  certainly  insanity  does  not  belong  to  tlie  ehuss 
of  diseases  that  occur  but  once  in  a  lifetime;  exposure  to  the  same  ex- 
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citing  causes  is  quite  likely  to  bring  on  a  fresh  attack  after  a  genuine  re- 
covery; clearly  it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  a  man  had  never  recovered 
from  the  ague  because,  residing  in  the  same  malarial  district,  he  had  the 
next  year  found  it  necessary  to  resort  the  second  time  to  his  quinine. 
Another  difficulty  in  decidingupon  the  recovery  in  insanity  is,  that  the  nor- 
mal standard  of  mind  is  one  that  varies  with  each  individual,  and  for  the 
expert  to  judge  unerringly  of  this  in  all  cases,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  have  known  the  person  before  his  insanity  commenced.  To  de- 
termine how  far  any  mental  impairment  exists  alter  the  active  mani- 
festations of  insanity  have  subsided  is  not  an  easy  task ;  "  the  stream 
cannot  rise  above  the  fountain,''  and  a  condition  that  would  be  a  normal 
mental  activity  with  some  men  would  be  dementia  in  a  Webster.  One 
person's  netves  seem  to  be  hung  as  it  were  on  wires  and  vibrate  at 
every  touch,  the  next  person  has  apparently  no  nervous  system.  "Tis 
a  mad  world,  my  masters,''  and  in  one  way  or  another  we  are  all  more 
or  less  ill-balanced.  No  superintendent  of  the  insane,  however  con- 
scientiously he  may  set  himself  to  the  task  of  revising  his  statistics,  can 
wholly  avoid  error,  especially  if,  as  in  this  hospital,  the  majority  of  cases 
are  lost  sight  of  as  soon  as  discharged.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  possi- 
bilities of  cure  in  individual  cases,  or  whatever  the  statistics  may  seem 
to  show,  those  most  conversant  with  the  disease,  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  will  probably  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time 
not  more  than  one  in  three  of  those  who  become  insane  recover.  While 
experience  shows  that  if  taken  in  time  some  forms  of  insanity  are  emi- 
nently curable,  there  are  others  that  are  hopeless  from  the  start,  a  brain 
disease  that  to  some  extent  seems  an  outgrowth  of  modem  civilization 
and  is  certainly  on  the  increase.  Is  there,  then,  any  the  less  need  for 
treatment  because  we  know  that  two-thirds  will  not  recover  I  None 
the  less  for  treatment  and  the  more  for  care ;  indeed,  since  the  care  of 
the  insane  in  hospitals  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  average  length  of 
life  in  the  cases  that  do  not  recover,  this  class  has  so  nuiltiplied  that  to- 
day one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  in  social  economy  and  public  charity 
is,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  chronic  insane  ? 

The  policy  of  this  hospital  has  from  the  first  been  at  once  economic 
and  liberal ;  to  omit  nothing  deemed  essential  to  the  pro[)er  care  and 
nothing  that  might  aid  in  the  cure  of  the  insane,  but  to  avoid  all  expen- 
diture not  deemed  strictly  necessary.  The  entire  outlay  for  buildings 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  up  to  this  time,  omitting 
ordinary  repairs,  has  not  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars  per  capita  on  the 
present  number  of  patients.  These  buildings  are  all  substantial  brick 
structures,  most  thoroughly  built,  neatly  but  plainly  furnished,  and  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  A 
majority  of  the  inmates  being  soldiers,  the  Army  ration  has  been  made 
tJie  basis  of  the  diet  table  with  such  additions  as  are  rendered  possible 
by  an  extensive  farm  devoted  to  dairy,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The 
result  is  an  abundant  quantity  of  plain  food,  nutritious  in  character,  with 
such  special  diet  as  sickness  or  individual  conditions  may  require.  Our 
patients  as  a  rule  are  not  of  a  class  to  have  extravagant  tastes  or  to 
miss  luxuries. 

The  treatment  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  not  stere- 
otyped; the  immediate  supervision  and  care  of  the  different  divisions 
is  in  the  hands  of  competent  medical  men  all  reporting  to  one  chief 
officer,  and  the  endeavor  is  to  treat  individual  cases  and  not  insanity  in 
the  concrete.  If  this  man  needs  quiet  and  seclusion  he  has  it;  if  the 
other  will  be  better  for  a  parole,  the  liberty  is  given ;  such  an  one  is 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  And  is  subjected  to  restraint ;  opium  * 
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not  interdicted  when  it  is  no  longer  fashionable,  nor  does  the  latejst 
hypnotic  find  favor  because  it  will  not  do  to  be  behind  the  times;  in  the 
interests  of  the  insane  we  undertake  to  be  old  fashioned  or  any  fashioned 
if  "by  any  means  we  may  save  some.^  This  or  that  course  is  not  re- 
sorted to  because  it  is  the  English  method,  or  consonant  with  the  Amer- 
ican idea,  but  simply  because  it  meets  the  individual  case ;  we  are  not 
wedded  to  any  system,  nor  do  we  claim  to  have  any  new  light;  are  not 
specially  gifted,  only  thankful  for  common  sense;  it  is  a  practical  work 
ing  hospital,  not  an  ideal  one. 

The  site  of  this  hospital  was  admimbly  chosen.  Standing  upon  a 
broad  plateau  on  a  commanding  height  some  two  miles  due  south  of 
the  .capital,  it  overlooks  both  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  Potomac 
River.  While  a  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  built  apart  from  the 
town,  that  ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  view  5  there  is  less  of  the  feeling 
of  isolation  when  one  looks  upon  the  moving  panorama  of  the  boats 
upon  the  river,  and. there  is  society  in  the  evening  lights  of  the  city 
beyond ;  it  is  the  calm  presence  of  the  world  outside  without  its  distract- 
ing roar.  The  two  hundred  acres  within  the  inclosing  wall,  which  is 
their  home,  will  in  time  become  one  of  the  most  beautil'nl  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington.  Nature  has  bountifully  endowwl  it  with 
variety  of  scenery  in  grove  and  raAdne,  hill-slope  and  river-side,  while 
careful  cultivation  is  every  year  adding  something  to  its  charms.  No 
insane  person  is  injured  by  natural  beauty;  greensward  irritates  no 
nerves  however  sensitive ;  those  who  pass  by  the  flowers  today  may 
turn  to  them  with  delight  to-morrow ;  so,  it  is  well  to  widen  our  green 
lawns  and  brighten  the  walks  with  roses.  In  the  line  of  the  esthetic 
treatment  of  the  insane,  we  hang  the  halls  with  pictures,  send  cut  flow- 
ers to  the  tables  and  rooms,  bring  in  music  and  singing  birds,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  care  for  none  of  these  things ;  what  is  it  to  them  that  the  sun- 
shine is  in  the  sky,  so  it  shines  not  in  their  lives  ?  Ah !  but  it  is  the 
individual  case,  the  tenth  one  that  we  are  content  to  benefit  with  all 
this ;  the  nine  sufi'er  no  harm  from  pleasant  surroundings ;  surely  we  do 
not  err  in  making  their  home  more  homelike. 

So  with  labor  as  a  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane;  it  is  not  a  remedy 
of  universal  application;  indeed,  some  may  be  injured  by  it,  though, 
except  in  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  we  think  such  cases  are  rare. 
As  a  rule,  work  when  it  is  cheerfully  engaged  in,  benefits  the  insane,  partly 
as  a  diversion  and  partly  as  an  outlet,  as  it  were,  to  the  mental  excite- 
ment. If  this  hospital  could  be  said  to  maintain  any  dogma  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  which,  however,  we  deny,  it  would  be  that 
work  and  a  certain  decree  of  freedom  are  essential  to  tiie  contented  r^i- 
dence  if  not  to  the  cure  of  the  insane  in  hospitals.  That  the  above  will 
hold  true  in  a  majority  of  c^ses  our  experience  convinces  us,  but  to  ap- 
ply it  to  all  would  be  absurd ;  some  patients  cannot  be  trusted  with  any 
liberty,  elopement  Kcem>5  to  be  a  manifestation  of  their  disease,  and  their 
constant  study  is  how  to  get  away.  Others  seem  to  have  no  volition  leffe, 
and  the  mind  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  an  intelligent  action; 
but  the  hoe  and  the  pickaxe  appeal  to  a  class  of  minds  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  eftbrt,  and  painstaking  efibrt  will  accomplish  much 
in  the  way  of  automatic  labor.  It  will  often  be  found,  too,  when  your 
veteran  eloper  is  set  to  work  and  his  mind  diverted  with  his  occupation 
that  he  has  ceased  to  run  away ;  we  prize  what  is  hard  to  obtain^  but 
when  it  is  freely  offered  we  question  its  value,  and  the  insane  man  who 
can  walk  away  any  day  is  apt  to  wait  till  to-morrow.  Very  insane  men 
do  work  with  us,  and  are  the  better  for  the  labor. 

In  their  relation  to  the  two-fold  question  of  labor  and  limiteil  freedom 
our  detached  buildings  become  prominent.    The  original  plan  of  thia 
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hospital  involved  detached  buildings  for  certain  classes.  This  was  at 
first  only  made  available  as  a  separate  provision  for  the  colored  insane, 
but  as  the  numbers  increased  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  further  ac- 
commodations, a  distinct  hospital  building  and  inclosed  grounds  for  the 
female  patients  was  happily  decided  upon.  Unfortunately  the  consid- 
erable outlay  necessary  for  suitable  buildings  for  a  proper  provision  for 
tiie  women  has  delayed  their  erection  up  to  the  present  time.  The  mat- 
ter will  be  brought  before  Gougrtes  at  its  next  session  and  it  is  thought 
that  there  can  \^  no  reason  for  further  delay;  certainly  nothing  is  more 
essential  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  hospital  in  "the  most  enlight- 
ened curative  treatment  of  the  insane.  ^  Largely  extended  liberty  could 
be  given  to  both  sexes,  and  facilities  for  classification  would  be  doubled 
at  once ;  it  would  change  the  character  of  the  whole  institution.  Pend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  hospital  for  the  women  it  became  necessary  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  our  crowded  wards,  and 
detadied  buildings  for  distinct  classes  of  the  male  patients  were  provi- 
ded for  by  Congress  and  constructed  of  brick  at  a  very  moderate  cost, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  x>er  patient.  These  are  plain, 
but  thoroughly  built  houses,  and  as  detached  buildings  for  the  classes 
for  whom  they  are  designed  are  very  creditable.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  them  examined  by  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters, 
and  would  recommend  to  Boards  of  State  Charities  and  those  having  the 
control  of  our  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  consider  whether  some 
such  detached  buildings  for  special  classes,  erected  at  a  moderate  cost 
within  the  grounds  of  their  present  hospitals  and  under  their  supervision 
and  control,  would  not  be  a  better  provision  for  the  surplus  insane  tihat 
now  crowd  their  wards  than  to  turn  them  over  to  the  town  and  county 
almshouses. 

The  Atkins  Hall  provides  on  the  barrack  plan  for  65  laborers,  has  a 
liberal  diet  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  is  as  open  and  free  as 
any  private  house ;  the  building  is  light,  cheerful,  and  homelike,  and 
lie  inmates  as  they  smoke  their  pipes  imder  the  trees  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  over  count  themselves  the  aristocrats  of  the  establishment; 
so  labor  has  its  rewards. 

The  Belief  Building  provides  for  about  200  patients — ^three*  distinct 
classes,  arranged  by  floors,  each  admitting  of  two  subdivisions  and  com- 
bining the  barrack  system  with  single  rooms.  These  buildings  are  very 
cheerful  and  airy  and  are  tastefully  finished  in  Georgia  pine.  The  first 
floor  requires  no  guards  in  the  windows ;  on  the  upper  floors  a  light 
wire  lattice  is  used  as  a  protection  against  accident  rather  than  with  any 
design. to  confine  the  inmates.  The  third  floor  is  set  apart  for  those 
pursuing  indoor  occupations,  their  work-room  being  in  the  upper  story, 
together  with  an  amusement  hall  for  their  exclusive  use  in  the  hours  of 
recreation.  Here  patients  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  suited 
for  or  disposed  to  out-door  labor  may  find  employment  at  broom-making, 
mat-braiding,  and  other  occupations ;  a  glass-cutter  stands  at  his  wheel, 
an  artist  works  with  his  pencil,  the  idea  being  that  all  of  these  men  shall 
have  something  to  do,  whether  profitable  or  otherwise,  the  industry  of 
the  insane  not  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  The  lower 
floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  class  who  from  one  or  other  infirm- 
ity are  not  capable  of  labor  but  can  be  trusted  to  a  certain  extent  and 
may  be  able  to  render  some  service  about  the  grounds,  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  inclose  several  acres,  immediately  surrounding  their  buUd- 
ings  and  to  give  them  full  liberty  there.  Kot  to  go  farther  into  detail 
from  what  has  been  merely  outlined,  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it  is  t^ 
extend  this  plan  of  detached  buildings  to  the  decided  advantage  of 
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tain  classes  of  the  insane.  While  the  main  bnikling  will  remain  tiie 
hospital  proper,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  female  patients  to  their  own 
hospital  ample  accommodations  will  be  aftbnled  for  the  different  grades 
of  acute  cases  and  for  the  feeble  and  infirm  who  require  more  constant 
medical  supervision  and  care,  the  detached  buildings  can  be  better 
adapted  in  their  architectural  arrangements  to  the  wants  of  special 
classes  than  the  uniform  wards  of  a  hospital  can  be ;  as,  for  example,  a 
detached  building  for  our  future  erectidn  will  be  a  small  structure  bmlt 
like  a  private  house  with  nothing  of  the  air  or  furnishings  of  a  hospital 
about  it,  where  a  few  convalescents  waiting  till  their  health  is  fuUy  es- 
tablished can  step  out  of  the  hospital  while  still  under  its  supervision. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  labor  it  might  perhi^ 
be  inferred  that  a  large  majority  of  our  inmates  were  regularly  employed: 
this  is  very  £ar  from  the  fact.  While  we  believe  in  the  importance  of 
occupation  to  the  insane  man,  and  endeavor  to  make  attractive  the  dif- 
ferent industries  at  our  command,  still  we  cannot  make  labor  compulsory, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  insane  are  disposed  to  do  nothing.  Although  the 
different  shops  and  stables  have  afforded  some  opportunity  for  spedal 
work,  till  recently  there  has  been  a  decided  lack  of  opportunity  for  in- 
door occupation  for  the  male  inmates.  When  the  work  in  the  relief 
building,  now  just  in  its  inception,  is  fully  developed  we  shall  look  for 
a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  employed.  On  the  30th  of  Septem* 
ber,  1880,  the  record  which  is  always  kept  here  showed  that  176  men 
and  46  women  were  at  work,  either  indoors  or  out ;  this  would  be  a  little 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  under  treatment.  It  ought  to 
be  said  that  the  day  was  chosen  at  random,  merely  as  being  the  laat 
day  of  the  month,  and  that  a  number  of  patients,  particularly  women, 
were  employed  on  work  of  their  own  of  whom  no  record  is  made,  the  list 
being  oidy  of  the  regular  working  force  of  the  hospital. 

On  the  same  day  the  record  shows  that  09  patients  had  their  parole 
of  the  grounds ;  of  course  the  number  of  female  patients  who  can  safely 
go  unattended  will  be  small  until  they  are  established  in  their  own  de- 
partment and  grounds^  the  probability  is  that  then  twenty-five  i)er  oenL 
of  both  sexes  can  with  safety  have  the  liberty  that  less  than  twelve  per 
cent  now  enjoy;  at  present  only  one  of  our  female  wards  has  its  doors 
standing  open  by  day,  with  the  distinct  and  separate  provision  to  which 
they  are  entitled  |here  might  be  three.  To  those  who  will  soon  be  weU 
and  go  out  from  your  wards  it  may  not  so  much  matter  about  tiie  parole, 
only  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  manhood  in  a  man  -,  but  for 
those  chronic  cases  that  can  be  trusted,  who  will  know  no  other  home 
than  yours^  it  is  a  cruel  mistake  not  to  take  away  the  prison  b^rs.  It 
is  too  late  m  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to  say  that  you 
have  done  all  you  can  for  an  insane  man  when  you  have  locked  him  up ; 
sometimes  the  best  curative  treatment  you  can  give  him  is  to  open  lus 
door,  not  indiscriminately,  each  individual  case  must  be  determined  for 
itself,  remembering  that  you  alone  are  responsible,  that  you  take  a  risk 
when  you  open  the  door,  that  you  take  a  risk  also  for  which  you  are 
none  the  less  responsible  when  you  close  it  on  his  hoi>e. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  farm  and  gaiden  pixnlucts,  with  their  esti- 
mated value : 

Apples,  137^  busUelB,  at  50  coiiIh |66  75 

ABparagna^  1,501  hunches,  at  6  cents ••••  90  06 

Beans  (Lima),  3i:U  l>ushel8,  at  $1 313  50 

Beans  (string),  42J  buHbols,  at  75  cents 31  87 

Beef  (fresh),  1,449  pounds,  at  7f  cents lOH  68 

Beets,  700^  bushels,  at  50  cent* 360  35 

Beets,  2,315  bunches,  at  3  cents ...--• •• 6&  45 

Beets  (greens),  18  barrels,  at  |1 ««. 18  00 
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Blackberries,  90  qnarts,  at  10  ccnta Jg  00 

Cabbage,  25/270  heads,  at  5Heiit« ^''^^  S 

Cabbage  sprouts,  123  barrels,  at  $1 -^S  92 

Carrots,  985 bunches,  at  Scents 29  55 

Carrots,  90  bnshels,  at  50  cents 45  00 

Celery,  8,408  heads,  at  4  centtt 336^ 

Chickeus,  26i  dozen,  at  $4 o^ 

Cucumbers,  817,  at  1  cent - - •  8  17 

Cherries,  81i  bnshehi,  at  |3 24J  75 

Corrants, 232 qnartSj  at  15cente ^  w 

Cauliflower,  400  heads,  at  15  oente CO  00 

Com  (greeu),  l,666i  dozen  ears,  at  10  cents 166  ^ 

Cantaloupes,  824,  at  3  cents 24  72 

Docks,  llT^  dozen,  15 * 57  08 

Eggs,  2,532A  doaen,  at  16  cents - 4^  1^ 

Egg  plants,  929,  at  3  cents 27  ST 

Fi^  115  quarts,  at  20  cents ^.i  00 

Geese,  29,  at75cents 21  75 

Grapes,  15,951  x>ounds,  at  5  cents 797  55 

Honey,  32  pounds,  12  cents • • 3  84 

Kale,  347  barrels,  at  $1 347  00 

Lettuce,  3,718,  at  2  cents 74  36 

Leeks,  3,362  bunches,  at  6  cents - -  201  72 

Milk,  35,556  gallons,  at  30  cents 10,666  80 

Onions,  32  bushels,  at  $1 32  00 

Onions,  4,535  bunches,  at  5  cents 226  75 

Onions  (setts),  6  bushehj,  at$8 48  00 

Oysterplants,  1,809,  at  1  cent 18  09 

Parsley,  2,962  bunches,  at  3  cents - 88  86 

Parsnips,  287  bushehi,  at  |1 287  00 

Pepxien,  116  pecks,  at  50  cents • 58  00 

Pease,  206i  bushels,  at  75  cents 154  31 

Pork,  31,916  pounds,  at  6  cents 1,914  96 

Pigeons,  200.  at25cents - 50  00 

Potatoes  (Irish),  837i  bushels,  at  75  cents..* 628  00 

Potatoes  (sweet),  106bushels,  at  50  cents.... — .  53  00 

Pumpkins,  781,at3  cents — 23  43 

Peaches,  134  bushels,  at  f  1.25 167  50 

Pease,  20  bushels,  at  |3 60  00 

Quinces,  29  bushels,  at  |3 87  00 

Radishes.  1,720 bunches,  at3cents 51  60 

Radish  fhorse),  840  pounds,  at  8  cents .• G7  20 

Radish  (greens),  3  barrels,  at  $1 3  00 

Rhubarb,  293  pounds,  at  3  cents 8  79 

Raspberries,  S^  quarts,  at  15  cents... » 44  55 

Strawberries,  3,941  quarts,  at  12^  cents 492  G3 

Spinnach,  43 barrels,  at$l .• 43  00 

Squash  (summer),  3,687,  at  2  cents 73  74 

Sqnash  (turban),  1,935  pounds,  at  3  cents 58  06 

Turkeys,  20,  at  $1.50.. 30  00 

Turnips,  397  bushels,  at  50  cents 198  50 

Turnips  (greens),  15  barrels,  at  $1 15  00 

Tomatoes,  930  bushels,  at  50  cents 405  00 

Veal,  706  pounds,  at  8  cents 56  40 

Watermelons,  1,133,  at  6  cents 67  98 

lil,  824  97 

The  following  are  the  products  that  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
consequently  are  not  a  part  of  the  profits  : 

Com  ^shelled),  300  bushels,  at  60  cents $1,-0  00 

Com  (fodder,  green),  27  acres,  at  ^5 945  00 

Cora  (fodder,  dry),  eOtons,  at$15 900  00 

Grass  pasturage 1,000  00 

Grass  (green),  6  acres,  at|30 180  00 

Hay,  200  tons,  at  $-20 4,000  00 

Kangol-worzel,  117  tons,  at  $14 IJ\:\^  00 

Oats  (green),  6  acres,  at  $:^0 jh)  oo 

Ruto-Eaga,  47 bushels,  al  45  cents i>l  15 

Straw  (rye),  45  tons,  at  §15 , ,, ,  675  00 

'~9,719l5 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  some  products  are  light  and 
all  prices  are  low,  the  farm  is  year  by  year  advancing  in  value.  Our  vine- 
yard, with  an  annual  yield  of  about  eight  tons  of  very  excellent  grapes, 
is  a  matter  of  pride  and  a  pleasant  feature  of  our  farm.  We  hope  to 
make  our  fimit  orchard  an  equal  success.  The  peach  trees  that  were  set 
three  years  ago  are  now  coming  into  bearing,  and  another  peach  orchard 
of  about  three  hundred  trees  has  been  planted  this  year ;  also  between 
three  and  four  hundred  standard  pear  and  apple  trees -have  been  added 
to  the  old  orchard,  fruit  being  a  dessert  of  which  our  people  do  not  easily 
tire.  The  daily  supply  of  milk  from  the  farm  has  averaged  moi*e  than 
ninety-seven  gallons,  at  the  present  writing  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
v^allons,  and  none  of  it  is  wasted ;  pure,  fresh  Aldemey  milk  not  being 
objectionable  to  any  one.  We  still  lack  for  bam  room.  The  pork  pro- 
diic^ed  is  31,916  pounds,  nearly  double  that  of  auy  previous  year.  The 
new  piggery  on  the  out-farm  will  enable  us  to  transfer  our  extensive 
herd  of  swine  to  more  commodious  quarters,  and  at  the  same  time  rid 
the  hospital  grounds  of  inclosures  that,  from  the  proximity  of  thfe  new 
buildings,  have  become  unsightl3%  By  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  the  reliet 
building  we  have  been  enabled  to  occupy  it  at  once,  and  the  relief  to 
our  overcrowded  wards  is  very  manifest.  As  we  have  already  spoken 
of  this  under  the  uses  of  our  detached  buildings,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  it  is  an  entire  success,  and  that  we  have  as  yet  hardly  begun 
to  realize  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  our  hospital.  The  accommodations 
for  help  in  the  second  story  of  the  bakery  have  been  completed,  jind  are 
of  a  most  satisfactory  character;  those  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  main 
building  are  now  in  process  of  completion,  and  in  addition  to  the  greatly 
increased  room  for  domestics,  which  is  sadly  needed,  will  give  us  more 
dormitories  and  a  very  cheerful  day  room  for  the  infirmary  of  the  male 
department. 

As  the  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  made  by  the 
Superintendent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  as  required  by 
the  act  of  Congress  at  its  last  session,  accompanies  this  report  as  an  ap- 
pendix, the  usual  table  is  omitted  here. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1882,  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  of  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Kavy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Eevenue  Cutter  Service,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  become  insane 
since  their  entry  into  the  military  or  naval  vservice  of  the  United  Stat^, 
and  who  are  indigent,  and  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $196,875. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1880,  was  897,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  it  was  900.  While  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  the  law  a.s  it  now  stands  in.  relation  to  the 
admission  of  patient*^,  no  great  increase- of  numbers  will  occur,  there  is 
noprobabilityof  any  diminution,  and  it  Will  not  be  safe  to  estimate  for  a 
less  average  than  875  of  the  class  of  indigent  patients  to  be  provided  for 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1881-'82.  Estimating  the  cost  per  capita  at 
$225  i>er  annum,  which,  as  it  includes  all  hospital  expenditnres,  except 
those  for  rei)airs  and  new  buildings,  is  certainly  moderate,  the  amount 
required  to  be  ai)proi)riate<l  by  Congress  will  be  $196,875. 

2.  For  general  repairs  and  impro\enients,  $10,000. 

Anytliing  like  an  economical  administration  of  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane renders  it  imperative  that  all  parts  of  the  e.stablishment  should  l>e 
kept  in  complete  repair,  and  it  is  imi>ortant  that  every  want  in  this  di- 
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rection  shonld  be  met  as  soou  as  it  occurs.  When  it  is  remembereil  that, 
in  addition  to  tbo  repairs  to  the  building,  there  are  roads  cxtcndiu<r  over 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  ornamental  gi-ounds,  requiring  almost 
constant  care  and  expenditure  for  improvements,  it  may  fairly  bo  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  distinct  appropriation  should  not  be  asked  for  the  care 
of  gardens  and  lawns  in  addition  to  the  above. 

3.  For  special  improvements,  $40,000. 

The  following  special  improvements  ara  asked,  viz,  a  supply  of  pure 
water ;  additional  accommodations  for  stock,  hay,  and  farming  imple- 
ments; a  detached  kitchen  and  scullery;  a  mortuary  building;  a  green- 
house :  in  all,  $40,000. 

A  hospital  of  900  i)atients,  with  more  than  1,100  persons  dependent 
upon  it  for  so  vital  a  necessity  as  water,  ought  not  to  have  that  supply 
so  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  that  every  storm  changes  it  to  mud. 
The  Anacostia  grows  dirtier  every  year.  The  United  States  has  munifi- 
cently supplied  the  city  of  Washington  with  a  river  of  pure  water  for 
its  daily  use,  and  leaves  its  own  hospital  for  the  insane,  just  beyond  the 
Anacostia,  to  pump  up  that  muddy  stream  and  filter  or  settle  it  as  best 
they  may,  when  a  six-inch  water  main  from  the  United  States  Arsenal 
laid  in  the  river-be<l  to  the  hospital  ground,  a  distance  of  about  three- 
fonrths  of  a  mile,  mostly  in  shallow  water,  would  settle  the  question  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  most  excellent  water.  The  expense  would  prob- 
ably be  about  $25,000  to  bring  the  aqueduct  water  to  the  present  pumps, 
which  are  ample  for  all  xequirements.  This  is  surer  than  any  filtration 
of  the  present  supply  or  any  possible  supply  to  be  drawn  from  artesian 
wells  to  be  sunk  on  what  is  at  best  an  uncertainty.  In  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  need,  it  is  asked  that  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a 
pure  water  supply  be  made  immediately  available. 

-Ajiother  pressing  want  of  the  hospital  is  additional  room  for  the 
housing  of  stock,  and  storing  of  hay  and  farming  implements.  At  pres- 
ent the  insufficient  accommodations  render  it  necessary  to  stack  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  hay  crop,  thereby  exposing  it  to  liability  of 
injury  from  the  weather.  More  room  for  stock  is  an  imperative  need. 
The  milk  product  of  the  hospital  farm  has  increased  from  15,920  gal- 
lons in  1875  to  35,550  gallons  in  1880,  without  any  new  buildings  for 
sheltering  the  greatly  enlarged  herd,  except  a  few  sheds  which,  afford 
very  indifferent  winter  protection.  It  is  asked  that  $5,000  may  be  made 
immediately  available  for  these  very  necessary  farm  buildings. 

The  kitchen,  now  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  hospital,  directly 
under  the  offices,  should  be  transferred  to  a  detaehed  one-story  building 
erected  for  the  piu'pose,  whereby  the  heat  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  the 
odor  of  cooking,  now  so  generously  dispensed  throughout  the  center 
building,  would  be  removed  and  a  more  light  and  comfortable  provision 
mmle  for  the  culinary  and  domestic  department. 

The  hospital  is  deficient  in  those  facilities  for  pathological  research 
that  a  suitable  mortuary  buildiHg  would  afford  and  which  the  interests 
of  medical  science  demand. 

As  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds,  look- 
ing to  the  out-door  treatment  of  the  inmates,  the  economy  of  a  green- 
house of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the  propagation  of  such  bedding 
plants  as  are  required  every  spring  becomes  apparent ;  aortiething  more 
liberal  than  this,  that  should  give  our  inmates  cut  flowers  for  their 
rooms  and  a  winter  garden  for  their  recreation,  would  surely  not  be 
amiss;  their  lot  is  not  an  enviable  one,  even  when  you  have  done*  all 
this. 

4,  For  the  erection  of  a  distinct  hospital  building  for  the  female  in- 
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sane,  $250,000;  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882, 
$75,000. 

The  importance  of  a  separate  building  and  inclosed  grounds  for  the 
female  insane  is  nowhere  more  clearly  sliown  than  at  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  The  male  patients  being  largely  in  excess  in 
point  of  numbers,  in  all  matters  of  privilege  of  grounds  and  freedom  of 
life,  the  weaker  party,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  goes  to  the  walL  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  either  sex  in  the  matter  of  freedom 
fix)m  restraint  and  abundant  out-door  exercise  so  long  as  both  are  kept 
in  the  same  buildings  and  share  the  same  grounds.  With  the  present 
hospitiil  edifice  and  surrounding  buildings  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
care  of  the  male  patients,  and  a  new  building,  built  on  a  distinct  site, 
with  all  the  modern  improvements,  for  the  female  insane,  the  United 
States  would  have  as  complete  and  satisfactory  provision  for  the  care  of 
her  unfortunate  insane  aa,  speaking  £rom  the  standpoint  of  present 
knowledge,  could  be  desired.  The  number  of  females  under  treatment 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insfme 
was  206;  this  number  will  gradually  increase,  but  it  is  thought  ibat 
buildings  designed  for  250  patients  will  be  an  ample  provision  for  the 
present,  especially  as  the  plan  would  admit  of  being  hereafter  extended 
to  accommodate  350  without  marring  the  architectural  effect  or  impair- 
ing its  efficiency  as  a  hospital.  While  the  grounds  would  be  s^arated 
from  the  site  of  the  present  hospital  by  a  dividing  wall,  they  would  be 
easily  accessible  from  it  for  supervision,  and  the  same  laundry,  bakary, 
water  and  steam  supply  could  be  made  available  for  both  departm^ents. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  hospital,  complete  in  all  it<8  appliances  can 
be  built  of  brick  in  the  most  substantial  manner  for  $250,000.  As  the 
best  results  in  building  will  be  attained  by  occupying  three  years  in  its 
completion,  only  a  portion  of  the  whole  amount,  $75,000,  is  asked  for  tiie 
year  1881-'82,  and  that  to  be  made  immediately  available. 

5.  A  deficiency  in  the  amount  required  for  the  supi>ort  of  tlie  hospital 
and  for  repairs  in  the  current  year  1880-^81 ;  for  supjwrt  $32,000,  fw 
repairs  $5,000,  making  together  $37,000. 

The  estimated  sum  required  an4  asked  for  the  support  of  those 
patients  who,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  are  entitled  to  firee  provision 
in  the  hospital  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  $191,025, 
less  one-half  the  cost  of  supporting  the  indigent  insane  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  admitted  since  July  1, 1870,  estimated  at  not  far  from 
$16,000,  which  is,  under  the  law  of  1876  charged  to  the  District,  leaving 
$175,000  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress,  The  amount  appropriated 
was  $143,000,  the  difference  between  the  appropriation  and  estimate 
being  $32,000  which  is  the  deficiency,  as  above  stated.  The  esti- 
mate for  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements  was  $10,000.  and  tbe 
appropriation  $5,000,  and  the  difference  is  $5,000,  as  also  stated  above. 
These  estimates  were  made  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sary exiHinditures  for  the  proper  care  of  an  assumed  number  of  850 
free  or  government  patients,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  repairs  and  im- 
provements would  probably  be  necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  hospital  in  all  its  departments,  and  the  estimates  were 
designed  to  be  as  close  and  economical  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  insane.  The  average  number  of  indigent  insane  for  the  first 
month  of  the  year  has  exceeded  by  more  than  twenty  the  number  on 
which  the  estimate  was  based,  and  unless  there  is  a  very  deciiled  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  to  be  provided  for,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect,  tlie  deficiency  asked  will  prove  barely  sufficient  to  pi-ovide  all 
that  the  best  care  and  treatment  demands  at  our  hands.    The  $5,000 
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asked  for  repairs  is  needed  to  keep  the  government  property  from 
deterioration,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  much  larger  expenditure 
in  the  future. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  medical  stafl'  of  the  hospital  since  the  autumn  of 
1872,  and  had  held  the  post  of  senior  assistant  for  the  last  three  years, 
resigned  his  place  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendeut  of  the  male 
dei^rtment  of  the  new  State  Hospital  at  Norristown^  Pa.  It  was  a 
deserved  promotion,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  painstaking  and  devoted 
service,  and  the  doctor  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  board 
for  his  success  in  his  new  field  of  enlarged  responsibility  and  labor. 

The  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  medical  officers  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Chase  has  been  recently  filled,  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Foster,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to  the  iK)8ition  of  third  assistant 
physician.  Dr.  Foster  is  a  graduate  both  of  the  literary  and  medical 
departments  of  Bowdoin  College;  he  was  for  a  time  connected  with 
tlie  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  aud  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  study  of  insanity  while  in  general  practice.  He  api>ears 
to  be  well  fitted  for  the  important  work  which  he  undertakes. 

The  other  officers  of  the  staff  have  continued  to  render  that  efficient 
service  which  increased  experience  and  their  devotion  to  the  work  insure. 
Much  of  the  year's  success  is  due  to  their  labors. 

We  are  indebted  to  several  Washington  amateurs  in  music  and  the 
drama  for  a  number  of  enjoyable  evening  entertainments,  given  before 
oar  household  during  the  winter  season ;  also  to  the  directors  of  the 
Kational  Fair  Association  for  admission  of  our  patients  to  their  grounds, 
and  to  Colonel  Casey  and  thoughtful  lady  friends  who  have  remembered 
ns  with  gifts  of  flowers. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  this  hospital  was  opened^  and  we 
liOi>e  that  its  work  for  humanity  is  but  just  begun.  The  nation's  hos- 
pital, standing  as  the  exponent  of  American  civilization  in  the  direction 
of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  we  again  commend  it  to  the 
liberal  care  of  Congress  that  created  it. 

We  are,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servants, 

JOS.  K.  BARNES, 

President  of  the  Board, 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

Secretary  J  ex-offieio, 

Hon.  Carl  Schubz, 

Secretary  oftlie  Interior. 


REPORT  OP  TEE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AND   DUMB. 

Columbia  Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Kendall  Qreen,  near  Washingtonj  D.  C,  October  29, 1880. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

numbeb  of  pupils. 

The  pnpils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  Ist  of  Jnly,  1879,  numbered 75 

Admitted  dnring  the  yenr 25 

Since  ftdmitted.. 28 

Total ^'^ 
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Under  iuistructiou  since  July  1, 1879,  males,  120 ;  females,  8 ;  of  these 
70  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  24  States  and 
the  Federal  District,  and  40  in  the  primary  department.  A  list  of  tlio 
names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution,  since  July  1, 1879, 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  in  the  institution  since  the  date  of 
our  last  report,  and  the  few  cases  of  sickness  that  have  occurred  yielded 
to  treatment,  with  a  single  exception. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  suffered  from  maladies  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  In  every  instance,  however,  these  diflSculties  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Dr.  Francis  B.  Loring,  of  Washington. 

DEATH  OF  MOSES  BOBINSON. 

Moses  Eobinson,  a  pupil  of  our  primary  department,  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  attacked,  in  August  last,  with  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs.  With  an  inherited  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease,  his  recovery 
from  this  illness  was  only  partial,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  lie 
was  in  quick  consumption.  He  died  on  the  23d  instant,  having  failed 
in  strength  steadily  from  the  time  he  was  taken  sick.  His  record  as  a 
pupil  was  that  of  a  boy  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.  Through  all  his  suf- 
fering he  was  patient  and  cheerful,  and  w^hen  it  became  certain  that  he 
could  not  recover,  he  did  not  murmur  at  the  will  of  God,  for  he  had 
earned  to  trust  Him  as  a  loving  father  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

CHANGES  IN  CORPS  OF  INSTBUCTOES. 

Mr.  Wilbur  K  Spairow,  a  graduate  of  our  college,  B.  A.,  1877,  who 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  an  instructor  in  our  primary  depart^ 
ment,  resigned  his  position  last  June.  Mr.  Sparrow  had  performed  his 
duties  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  carries  with  him  in  his  retire- 
ment the  best  wishes  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Mr.  Theodore 
A.  Kiesel,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  present  senior  class  in  the  col- 
lege, has  been  employed  to  succeed  Mr.  Sparrow. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institation 
has  proceeded  with  no  essential  changes,  the  courses  of  instruction 
remaining  Substantially  the  same  as  descnbed  in  former  rei>orts. 

Articulation  has  been  continued  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, an  increased  number  receiving  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  this 
branch.  The  results  are  highly  encouraging,  so  much  so  ajs  to  suggest 
the  employment  of  a  second  instructor  in  articulation  at  no  distant  day. 

LECTURES. 

The  following  lectures  have  been  given  by  the  professors  and  instruct- 
ors in  the  two  departments. 
To  the  students  of  the  collegiate  department : 
Tite  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Pmuima  Canal;  President  Gallaudet. 
Books  ;  Professor  Porter. 
Origin  of  the  French  Language  ;  Professor  Fay. 
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Views  of  Ireland  and  Scotland^  and  the  Yosemife  VaUnj,  given  with  the 
magic  lantern;  Professor  Chickering. 

Jj€88<ms  from  Chemical  Recreations ;  Professor  Gordon. 

Athletic  spm^ts  among  the  Ancient  (ireelcs  ;  Assistaut  Professor  Hotch- 
kiss. 

The  Roman  Calendar  and  manner  of  dividing  time  ;  Assistant  Professor 
Draper. 

To  the  pupils  of  the  primary  department :  A  course  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, by  Mr.  Denison.  A  course  on  Physical  Geography,  by  Mr. 
Ballard.    A  course  on  Geology,  by  Mr.  Sparrow. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversary  of  our  collegiate  de- 
partment took  place  on  the  5th  day  of  May  in  the  chapel  of  die  insti- 
tution. The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  capacity  as  patron 
of  the  institution,  occupied  the  chair.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  H.  Green,  pastor  of  Calrary  Baptist 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  candidates  for  degrees  delivered  essays  a«  follows : 

Oration:  The  Elizabethan  Age  of  English  Literature ;  James  Irvin 
Sansom,  Pennsylvania. 

Dissertation:  Benjamin  West 5  Arthur  Dunham  Bryant,  District  of 
Colombia. 

Oration:  Man  in  his  Threefold  Nature;  Lester  Goodman,  Illinois. 
Messrs.  Goodman^  and  Sansom  were  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
college  to  the  board  of  directors  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  ^rts.  Mr.  Bryant  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

President  Gallaudet  then  introduced  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
lecturer  on  speech  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  distin- 
guished inventor  of  the  telephone,  referring  to  the  important  service 
Mr.  Bell  had  rendered  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  father's  invention  of  visible  speech  to  the  instruction  of  deaf 
mntes  in  articulation. 

Mr.  Bell  then  delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on  Melville  BelVs 
visible  speech^  explaining  the  process  by  which  deaf-mutes  are  taught  to 
speak  by  the  aid  of  this  very  valuable  discovery. 

President  Gallaudet  then  introduced  the  Hon.  J.  Eandolph  Tucker, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  who  addressed  the  graduating  class, 
and  expressed  in  earnest  and  eloquent  language  his  interest  in  and  ap- 
proval of  the  work  of  the  college. 

In  pursuance  of  votes  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  following  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred : 

Mobster  of  arts  on  Edmund  Booth,  editor  of  the  Anaraosa  Eureka, 
Anamosa,  Iowa,  an  early  graduate  of  the  Hartford  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  for  many  years  a  successful  editor  in  the  West. 

Doctor  of  philosophy  on  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  recognition  of  his 
imi)ortant  services  in  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  his  well- 
deserved  renown  as  a  scientific  discoverer. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  (tlosed  with  the  benediction  by  Re\'.  C. 
K.  Marshall,  D.  D.,  of  Mississippi. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  on  the  23d  of  June,  degrees  were 
conferred  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  also  conferred  on  Henrv^  White,  of 
Massachusetts.    From  the  primary  department,  Margaret  Kyan  and 
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Edward  Carter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Wilbur  Fish  Bateman, 
of  Ohio,  were  graduated  with  suitable  diplomas.  Frederick  C.  Cook,  of 
New  York,  Paul  S.  Morley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Frederick  W.  Wood,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  i)romoted  to  the  collegiate  department  at  the  ox>eu- 
ing  of  the  present  term. 

MEDAL  FROM  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1878. 

V 

The  work  of  our  collegiate  department  received  a  gratifying  recogni- 
tion during  the  year  now  under  review,  in  a  diploma  and  silver  medal 
from  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  oi  1878.  The  delay  in  receiving 
these  distinctions  grew  out  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  correct  name 
of  the  college;  the  word  Columbia  in  the  cori>orate  title  of  the  institu- 
tion having  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  college. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTION    OF    INSTRUCTORS    OF  THE    DEAP  AlO) 

DUMB  AT  MILAN,  ITALY. 

As  authorized  and  dh'ected  by  a  resolution  of  the  board,  adopted  in 
April  last,  the  president  during  the  past  summer  visited  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  an  international  convention  of  instructors  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  invited  to  meet  at  Milan,  Italy,  on  the  6th  day  of  S^- 
tember. 

This  convention  was  composed  of  164  members,  of  which  number  87 
were  from  Italy,  56  from  France,  8  from  England,  6  from  the  United 
States,  3  from  Scandinavia,  3  from  Gennany,  1  fron^  Belgium^  and  1 
from  Switzerland. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  was,  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  artic- 
ulation. 

The  two  institutions  of  I^Iilan  have  been  laboring  most  assidnonsly 
during  the  past  few  years  for  the  development  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
among  their  pupils. 

The  ample  means  at  their  command  have  enabled  them  to  assign  a 
teacher  to  every  eight  pupils ;  the  proportionate  number  of  teachers 
being  thus  double  that  provided  in  the  majority  of  American  institu- 
tions. This  great  advantage,  taken  in  connection  with  tlie  peculiar  ease 
with  which  Italian  speech  may  be  acquired  by  deaf-mutes,  has  enabled 
the  Milan  school  to  succeed  in  imparting  speech  and  lip-reading  to  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  their  pupils  tlian  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered possible  in  articulating  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Thoiie  results  were  brought  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  exerted  so  great  an  influence  that  it 
was  not  difficult  for  those  who  were  intereste<l  ui  the  pure  oral  method 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  resolutions  as  they  desired  to  have 
passe<l. 

Instructors  of  long  exjwrience  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States  urged  the  claims  of  the  combined  system,  in  which 
articulation  is  accorded  all  due  prominence,  but  in  which  the  language 
of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  made  use  of  as  adjuncts  too 
valuable  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Their  views,  however,  did  not  prevail,  and  the  convention,  by  a  large 
majority,  adopted  tlie  following  resolutions: 

"I.  Tlie  convention,  cgnsidering  the  incontestable  superiority  ot 
speech  over  signs,  (1)  for  restoring  deaf-mutes  to  social  life ;  (2)  forgiv- 
ing them  greater  facility  of  language,  declares  that  the  method  of 
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articnlatien  should  have  the  preference  over  that  of  signs  in  the  instrno- 
tion  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

*<  II.  Considering  that  the  simultaneous  use  of  signs  and  8x>eech  has 
the  disadvantage  of  injuring  speech  and  lip-reading  and  precision  of 
ideas,  the  convention  declares  that  the  pure  oral  method  ought  to  be 
preferred." 

The  recommendations  of  these  resolutions  are,  in  our  opinion,  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb.  No  fact  is 
more  plainly  established  than  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  class 
of  persons  cannot  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the  lips  tceU. 
And  it  is  the  judgment  of  many  instructors  of  the  largest  experience, 
both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  that  time  and  money  are  wasted  in  an 
attempt  to  impart  si)eech  to  such  as  are  plainly  incapable  of  achieving 
anythmg  more  than  a  very  partial  success. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Milan  convention  are,  in  our  opinion,  open  to 
tbe  very  serious  criticism  of  disingenuousness,  for  they  recommend  an 
entire  abandonment  of  signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf:  while,  in 
the  debate  which  preceded  their  adoption,  many  supporters  oi  the  ^^pure 
oral  method  "  freely  acknowledged  that  they  used  signs  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  voted  down  a  resolution  which  recognized  this  fact. 

Now  the  combined  system,  which  has  been  advocated  by  the  officers 
of  this  institution  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  welcomes  every  practicable 
means  of  advancing  and  perfecting  the  education  of  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  supporters  of  this  system  do  not  object  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  which  tlie  ''oral  method"  may  be  employed,  pro- 
vided that  at  the  same  time  other  schools  can  be  maintamed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  success  in  speech.  What  is  ob- 
jected to  most  strenuously  is  that  a  procrustean  method  should  be  in- 
ffiBted  on,  the  general  adoption  of  which  would  not  fail  to  bring  dis- 
appointment and  serious  loss  to  many  who  tinder  a  system  adapted  to 
fneir  needs  might  reach  satisfactory  results. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Milan  convention  was  that  of 
the  collegiate  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  No  high  schools  or 
colleges  for  deaf-mutes  have  been  as  yet  established  in  Europe,  eaiA 
naturally  the  convention  listened  with  great  interest  to  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  president  of  this  institution,  giving  an  account  of  the 
practical  solution  of  the  question  of  higher  education,  in  the  snccessful 
ox)eration  for  now  sixteen  years  of  our  collegiate  department. 

The  example  of  liberal  benevolence  presented  by  the  United  States 
in  the  support  of  this  institution  will,  without  doubt,  have  its  effect  in 
due  time  on  our  sister  nations. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
government,  approved  June  16, 1880,  the  following  paragraph  is  attached 
to  the  clause  providing  for  the  supx)ort  of  this  institution: 

Frovidedj  That  i^lien  any  indi^nt  applicant  for  admission  to  the  institntion  be^ 
loogiDg  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  being  of  teachable  age,  is  found  on  ezamina^ 
tion  by  the  president  of  the  institution  to  be  of  feeble  mind,  and  hence  incapable  of 
xeceiving  instmction  among  children  of  sound  mind,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  may 
canse  such  person  to  be  instmcted  in  some  institntion  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded 
children  in  Pennsylrania  or  in  some  other  State,  at  a  cost  not  greater  for  each  pnpil 
than  is  or  may  be  for  the  time  being  paid  by  such  otate  for  similar  instmetloD,  and 
the  sum  necessary  therefor  is  appropriated  out  of  the  sura  above  provided  for  carreai 
of  the  institution. 
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One  applicant  has  takeo  advantap^e  of  this  provision,  and  has  been 
])laced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Tiaininpr  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
at  Media,  near  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Kerlin,  who  has  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion, reports  very  favorable  development,  and  gives  reason  to  hope  that 
the  child  will  be  greatly  improved  within  a  reasonable  time. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  statement  from  F.  D.  Morri- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  to  the 
number  of  United  States  beneficiaries  in  that  institution  during  the  past 
year  and  as  to  the  progress  they  have  made.  Q^hese  blind  children  are 
in  the  Maryland  Institution  under  the  provisions  of  section  4869  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  this  institu- 
tion, as  required  by  law. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of  di- 

i^o  torsi 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET^ 

President 
Hon.  C.  ScHUEZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Intei^ior. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM. 

Feeedmen's  Hospital, 
Washingtoriy  D.  C,  October  1, 1880. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  whole  number  of  patients  in  hospital  during  the  year  was  1,119, 
viz: 

Remaining  in  hospital  June  30,  1879 217 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz: 

Males,  white 250    • 

Females,  white 37 

Bom  in  hospital,  viz : 

Males,  white 0 

Females,  white 4 

Whole  numher  of  white 291 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz : 

Males,  colored 253 

Femalen,  colored 219 

Born  in  hospital,  viz ; 

Males,  colored 25 

FemalcH,  coloivd 31 

Whole  number  of  colored 523 

Transient ^ 

Total  number  admitted,  supported,  and  1  rented  in  hospital 1»  H^ 

Of  the  above  patit-nts  there  were  diHcharged  cured 5tC» 

liisclmrged  relieved y^) 

Discharged,  trausient ^ 

Died.... 131) 

Still-honi 4 

801 
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Remainiug  in  hospital  Juuo  30,  1860 : 

Males,  white 29 

Females,  white.. - ,..- 4 

33 

Males,  colored 101 

Females,  colored 1)4 

195 

228 

The  Colored  Orphans'  Home  aud  Asylum,  containing  about  115  chil- 
dren and  attendants,  has  been  furnishe<l  with  medicines  during  the  year*. 
This  institution  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  hospital ;  but  as  it  now  re- 
ceives a  separate  appropriation  from  Congress,  this  assistance  is  with- 
held. 

Besides  the  above,  a  large  dispensary  has  been  supported  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  numerous  poor  who  are  constantly  applying  to  this  hospital 
for  aid.  Of  these,  the  names  of  1,949  have  been  entered  in  the  book  for 
out-patients,  and  about  4,000  prescriptions  have  been  made  and  put  up 
for  them. 

The  appropriation  for  the  supi>ort  of  this  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1880,  was  $41,736. 

The  morning  report  shows  that  85,563  days  of  support  have  been 
afforded  to  patients  during  the  year.  Without  the  tent,  this  makes  the 
daily  cost  of  each  patient  for  subsistence,  medicine^',  nursing,  and 
clothing  less  than  45  cents. 

It  is  believed  that  no  governmental  or  eleemosynary  institution  in 
the  District  affords  so  good  care  and  treatment  for  tiie  amount  of  money 
expended  as  this  hospital. 

As  evidence  .that  the  patients  are  well  cared  for  here,  I  cite  the  fkct 
that  most  of  them,  white  and  colored,  when,  cured  leave  the  hospital 
with  reluctance,  and  most  of  those  who  have  once  been  treated  here, 
when  again  overtaken  by  accident  or  disease,  apply  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  time  for  admission. 

The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this  hospital  is  manifest  from  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  accidents,  from  wounds,  and  from  severe  diseases. 
The  number  of  admissions  this  year  exceeds  that  of  la«t  year  by  177, 
and  that  of  the  year  before  by  300. 

Two  hundred  and  ^eighty-six  persons  were  admitted  during  the  year 
by  recommendation  of  the  police.  In  fact  this  is  the  only  general  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  all  classes  of  patients  within  the  District  Many  of 
the  patients  are  non-residents,  and  must  be  provided  for  somewhere  by 
the  general  government  when  they  fall  sick  in  this  city.  The  location 
of  the  hospital  is  central  and  healthy.  Not  a  case  of  original  malarial 
disease  has  been  known  to  ocx;ur  within  the  premises  since  they  have  been 
occupied  for  their  present  purposes,  and  only  one  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  character  of  the  hospital,  so  far  as  color 
is  concerned,  is  changing ;  of  503  admissions  to  the  male  wards  during 
the  year,  250  were  white  and  253  were  colored.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
this  institution  is  supplying  the  need  of  a  general  hospital,  which  has 
been  so  long  felt  in  this  community. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S.  PAL]\rER,  M.  D., 

Surgeon-in-  Chief. 

Hon.  Cabl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior y  Washington,  . 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  UTAH  TERRITORY. 

Utah  Teebitory,  Executive  Department, 

Salt  Lake  City^  September  20, 1880. 

I  bare  the  bouor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
this  Territory,  in  compliance  with  your  request: 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  United  States  land  office  at  this  point  makes  the  following  show- 
ing  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880: 

Pre-emption  filings,  302. 

Pre-emption  cash  entries,  113 ;  embracing  16,392  acres. 

Homestead  entries,  508 ;  embracing  78,601  acres. 

Homestead  proo&,  161;  embracing  20,021  acres. 

Desert  entries,  69 ;  embracing  12,654  acres. 

Desert  proofs,  38 ;  embracing  5,089  acres. 

Timber-culture  entries,  36;  embracing  4,043  acres. 

Coal  entries,  2 ;  embracing  791  acres. 

Mineral  applications,  156. 

Mineral  entries,  101. 

Adverse  mining  claims,  116. 

This  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  following  class  of  entries  over  the 
preceding  year: 

Homesteads,  6,600  acres. 

Final  homesteads,  7,300  acres. 

Desert  entries  (proofs),  4,770  acres. 

Timber-culture  entries,  1^700  acres. 

Mineral  applications,  83  in  number. 

Mineral  entries,  24  in  number. 

There  has  been  a  decrea^  in  the  following  class  of  entries,  viz: 

Pre-emption  filings,  320  in  number. 

In  cash  entries,  2,100  acres. 

Desert  entries,  175  acres. 

Adverse  mining  clairaa,  41  in  number. 

The  agricultural  claims  initiated  a«  against  the  former  year  show  a 
falling  oft'  of  «'M). ,  altbough  the  acreage  is  slightly  increased,  while  the 
proo&  thereunder  show  an  increase  of  15.  In  other  words,  the  agrienl- 
tural  settlements  ma<le  in  the  x^ast  year  were  915  against  1,224,  and  tlie 
proofs  312  against  297  in  the  preceding  year. 

Tlje  falling  off  in  the  initiation  of  agricultural  claims  proves  that  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  farming  lands  which  are  surveyed  in  the  Territory 
are  taken  up  under  the  several  acts  granting  rights  to  settlers. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  table  is  the  increase  of  mineral 
applications  and  mineral  entries,  the  former  more  than  doubling  the 
number  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  latter  increasing  altoiit  24  per  cent, 
over  the  preceding  year.  Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  increase  of 
mineral  applications  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  adverse  mining  claims  filed,  which  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
mining  industry  of  this  Territory. 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

From  the  nuist  reliable  iiit'oiination  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  I  ei^ti- 
mate  the  nulnber  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  to  be  200,000  head.    There 
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were  driven  from  the  Territory  during  the  year  past  certainly  not  less 
than  50,000  head,  at  an  avei-age  price  of  $15.50  per  head. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  this  Territory  will  not  fall  short  of  500,000,  with 
a  yield  of  wool  of,  say,  2,000,000  x>ounds,  for  which  our*  raisers  have  re- 
ceived 20  cents  t>er  pound. 

The  winter  ranges  for  the  most  part  are  raj^idly  filling  with  iK)pulation, 
which,  of  course,  crowds  the  stock  men  off  of  them.  The  excess  of  sum- 
mer over  winter  ranges  is  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  at  present.  The  fact 
that  the  winter  ranges  have  been  overstocked,  rendering  them  worth- 
less for  the  present,  is  another  reason  for  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  summer  ranges. 

Without  legislation  by  Cougress  that  will  allow  stock-raisers  to  obtain 
rights  other  than  those  given  by  common  consent,  this  very  important 
branch^  of  industry  must  continue  to  retire  before  the  demands  of  in- 
creasing population. 

AGRICULTURE. 

STotwithstanding  the  dearth  of  water  during  the  summer  of  1870,  which 
in  some  localities  left  very  short  crops,  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley proved  to  be  an  average  one.  The  potato  crop,  as  a  rule  so  exten- 
sive arfd  sui)erior,  proved  a  very  short  one,  but  the  crop  for  1880  will  be 
abundant.  The  summer  of  '79,  with  very  little  rain-fall  and  an  excep- 
tional scarcity  of  water  from  the  mountain  snows,  was  followed  by  a  se- 
vei'e  and  prolonged  winter,  proving  deleterious  to  the  crops  of  1880. 
Corn,  which  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  growth,  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tionally late  spring,  was  given  a  very  small  acreage  by  our  farmers. 
Laceme  to  a  great  degree  has  taken  the  place  of  corn :  being  to  a  degree 
independent  as  to  length  of  season  and  quantity  or  water,  its  thnfty 
growth  and  immense  yields  commend  its  cultivation.  Lands  that  yield 
only  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  will  readily  yield  eight  tons  per 
acre  of  lucerne.  Three  harvests,  and  oftentimes  four,  are  gathered  dur- 
ing the  season,  after  it  has  become  well  set ;  in  fact,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory  five  cuttings  are  made,  yielding  ten  tons  to  the 
acre. 

DRY  FARMING. 

The  large  tracts  of  laud  unoccupied  by  reason  of  the  cost  in  having 
irrigating  canals  reach  them,  and  oftentimes  an  impossibility  to  obtain 
sufficient  water  by  irrigation  at  any  cost,  joined  with  an  increasing  i)op- 
ulation  seeking  hornet,  has  caused  dry  farming  to  be  greatly  increased. 
Upon  such  farms  last  year  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat 
was  raised.  Many  engaged  in  this  apparently  hopeless  ta«k  continue 
their  work  from  year  to  year,  and  are  tenacious  in  their  purpose  to  in- 
i!i-ease  the  acreage. 

WATER. 

Throughout  the  Territory  irrigating  canals  are  yearly  increased  and 
improved  upon.  Much  land  heretofore  untilled  is  constituted  thereby 
into  farm  homes.  It  is  observable  also  that  a  greater  acreage  is  from 
year  to  year  cultivated  with  the  same  amount  of  water.  This  is  secured 
by  an  economical  distribution  in  the  fields  through  which  the  streams  or 
canals  pass.  When  the  water  of  twelve  months  that  flows  down  the 
caiions  is  garnered  in  reservoirs,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  artesian 
wells  with  which  to  sui>ply  the  crops  in  growing  season,  the  now  sage 
lands  in  the  valleys  of  Utah  will  more  than  double  theii-  present  product. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Utah  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  Territory  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  1870  the  populatioA  was  S6y7S6.  In  1880 
it  is  shown  to  be  145,000,  an  increase  of  over  58,000  souls.  The  mines 
of  the  Territory,  with  their  attendant  business,  have  drawn,  I  may  safely 
say,  of  this  58,000  increase,  fifty  per  cent.  The  other  fifty  per  centals 
natural  increase,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  sent 
out  into  all  the  world  by  "  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,''  which,  besides  increasing  the  population  of  Utah,  is  contributing 
hirgely  to  the  population  of  the  surrounding  States  and  Temtories. 

MINES. 


» 


I  know  of  no  fact  why  it  may  not  reasonably  be  claimed  that  Utah 
will  prove  the  richest  repository  of  silver,  gold,  coal,  and  lead,  and  other 
minerals,  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West.  Certainly  no 
four  hundred  miles  of  mountain  ranges  have  produced  as  many  mines 
of  immense  yields,  and  so  many  mining  prospects,  as  the  suggestions  of 
science  and  practical  observation  make  those  of  Utah  appear.  The 
practice  of  capitalizing  mining  prospects  at  fabulous  sums  is  to  Hie  con- 
demned. Eesponsible  mining  men  are  reducing  mining  enterprises  to 
a  practical  business  basis.  This  will,  as  it  should,  tend  to  renewed 
confidence,  and  increased  capital  applied  in  a  legitimate  way  to  the 
development  of  ore  bodies,  instead  of  gambling  in  **  wild  caf  mining 
stocks,  so  unwarrantably  and  disastrously  indidged  in  in  the  past. 

Many  mining  districts  heretofore  inaccessible  are  now  in  close  con- 
nection by  railroads  with  the  markets.  Much  of  the  ore,  on  account  of 
its  low  grade,  has  not-  heretofore  paid  to  mine ;  but  which  now,  on 
account  of  superior  methods  in  extracting  and  reducing  the  ore,  is  made 
l^rofitable.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  own  the  best  prospects  are  not  able 
to  develop  them  for  lack  of  means.  Capital  is  needed,  and  with  any- 
thing like  reasonable  business  judgment  can  be  made  to  realize  most 
gratifying  results. 

From  Col.  O.  J.  Hollister  and  Mr,  J.  E.  Dooley  I  have  obtained  the 
following  statement  of  the  mining  products  of  Utah,  which,  I  feel 
assured,  is  a  ver>'  correct  record,  viz:  $21,000,000  in  value  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Territory's  output  down  to  the  end  of  1875,  usually  received, 
based  on  records  Icept  by  Professor  Barfoqt,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Museum. 
Fortunately  the  output  of  1876-7-8-9  has  been  accurately  figured  and 
stated  at  the  close  of  each  of  those  years,  by  J.  E.  Dooley,  agent  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  of  record. 

It  was  for  1870  : 

Leail,  50,401,81)3  pouiulp,  at  0  cents $3,024,113  00 

Copper,  657,K^U  pounds,  at20  cents 131,507  00 

Silver,  1,1)46,1)15  ounccH,  at  ^1.10 2,141,606  00 

Gold,  8,820  ounces,  at  $20.69 182,309  00 

Total 5.479,5^00 

It  was  for  1877 : 

I^,a<l,54,93r),080  pounds,  at  3  cents ^I,648,0fi2  00 

Silver,4,3r»y,703ouuceH,  at  $1.20 5,2:n,643  60 

Gold,  17,325  onnees,  at  820.60 356,895  00 

Total 1.' 7,236,680  60 
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It  was  for  1878 : 

Liead, 40,414,359  pounds,  at  If  cents $707,251  28 

Refined  lead,  2,620,422  pounds,  at4  cents 104,810  88 

Copper  matte,  1,259, 100  pounds,  estiiuatod  value 22, 034  25 

Copper  pigs,  19,737  pounds,  estimated  value 2,066  8:< 

SUver, 4,357,328  ounces,  at  $1.13 4,923,780  04 

Gold,  15,040 ounces,  at$20 300,800  00 

Total 6, 060, 749  88 

It  was  for  1879 : 

Lead, 26,441,359 pounds,  at2icentfl * $594,930  00 

Refined  lead, 2,301,267  pounds,  at  4^  cents 103,557  00 

Silver, 3,835,047  ounces,  at  $1.10 4,218,551  00 

Gold,  15,932  ounces,  at  $20.67 329,314  00 

Total 5, 346,  '352  00 

Summary, 

Prior  to  1876 4 $21,000,000  00 

1876 5,479,535  00 

1877 A 7,237,832  00 

1878 6,071,125  00 

1879 5,246,352  00 

Total..-. 45, 034, 844  00 

The  average  output  for  the  last  four  calendar  years  was  a  little  more 
than  $6,000,000  yearly. 

The  product  for  the  calendar  year  1879  as  given  above  is  its  export 
value  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Computing  the  precious  metak  after  the  style 
of  California  and  Kevada,  viz,  at  their  mint  valuation,  and  the  lead  at 
its  value  in  New  York  City,  it  would  increase  the  value  to  $6,663,676.10, 
as  follows : 

Deducting  five  per  cent,  for  actual  loss  in  refining  lead,  27,520,568 

ponnds,  at  5  cents,  average  New  York  price $1,376,028  00 

3,835,047  onncessUver, at  $1.2929, mint  valuation 4,958,333  26 

15,932  onnoes  gold,  at  $20.67,  mint  valuation 329,314  44 

Total  for  1879 6,663,676  10 

And  Other  years  proportionately. 

EAILROADS. 

I  give  the  diflferent  roads,  their  gauge,  weight  of  rails,  and  miles,  and 
the  number  of  miles  open^  during  the  last  year,  all  of  which  speaks 
well  for  the  business  of  the  Territory,  viz : 


Gftuge. 


Name. 


Miles. 


4  feet  8|  inches.. 
4  feet  8|  inches.. 

3  feet 

4  feet  S|  inches. . 

4  feet  8|  inches. . 
4  feet  8}  inches. . 

3feet 

3fect 

3feet 

4  feet  8|  inches.. 

3  feet 


Ccntnil  Pacific  Bailrofid 

Union  Pacific  Railroiul 

Utah  aid  Northern  Railroad 

Utah  Ci^iitral  Kailroad,  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City,  opened  Jauu- 
an*,  1S70 

Utah  S<'nthem  Railroad,  Salt  Lake  City  to  Juab,  Jnab  Comity, 
opened  to  Sandy,  September,  1871,  to  Juab,  June,  1879 

Utah  Southern  Kailroad  extension,  Juab  to  Frisco,  opened  to 
Milford,  May.  1880,  to  Frisco,  July,  1880 

Utah  Western  Railroad,  Salt  Lake  fcity  to  Stockton,  Utah  Ter- 
ritor>,  opened  January,  1875 

Wasatch  and  Jordan  Valley  and  Bingham  Calion  Railroads, 
opened  from  Sandy  to  Granite,  1872,  to  Alta,  1876 

Utah  and  Pleasant  valley  Railroad,  Pi-ovo  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
opened  October.  1879 

Summit  County  Railroad,  conatmctod  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, to  run  fh>m  Echo  to  Park  City,  iburteen  miles  complete, 
about  sixteen  miles  to  build,  will  ho  finishod  by  November  1 . . . 

Utah  I-astem  Railroad,  Coalville  to  Park  City,  twenty -three 
miles  gTade<l,  and  to  becomplete<l  November  1,1880,  to  be  con- 
tjnneil  to  Salt  Lake  City 


154 
71 
77 

36| 

105 

137 

40 

44 

60 

35 

23 


Weight 
of  rails. 


Pounds. 
56 

56 
30 

56 

56 

50 

30 

30 

30 

56 

30 


54  Ab 
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A  working  survey  is  now  being  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  engineers 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  line  from  Brigham  City,  Utah,  to 
Portland,  Oreg.  This  line,  if  built,  besides  opening  up  a  vast  territory, 
will  greatly  shorten  the  line  from  the  east  to  Yokohama,  Japan. 

INDIANS. 

At  the  Uintah  Eeservation,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Territory,  there 
are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  who  receive  government  sup- 
plies. In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  small  band  living  in  Thistle  Val- 
ley oulUvating  farms,  and  having  in  several  instances  disavowed  their 
tnbal  rdations.  At  the  Uintah  Agency  there  are  115  families,  and  of 
these  some  eighty -five  are  engaged  in  farming  operations,  and  others, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  stock-raising.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
however,  is  the  aggregate,  for  this  year,  of  land  cultivated  by  them* 
This  is  less  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  seed,  wheat 
having  been  used  for  subsistence  last  winter.  Colonel  Critchlow,  in 
charge  of  that  agencv  for  a  number  of  years,  in  his  report  of  the  year 
last  past  speaks  at  length  of  their  conduct  during  the  White  Biver 
troulnes,  highly  commending  them.  Although  intimately  related  and 
always  mendly  with  the  White  EiverUtes,  they  expressed  no  sympathy 
for  them  in  hostility,  and  he  now  says  of  them  that  they  express  their 
gratification  at  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  these  dilBcult 
ties.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  government  and  prox>ose,  at  an  early  day,  establishing  a  school  for 
Indian  children  at  this  agency.  Colonel  Critchlow  anticipates  much 
benefit  in  ftiture  years,  both  to  children  and  adults,  from  the  educating 
and  Christianizing  influences  of  this  school  and  mission. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Plainfield,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Ter- 
ritorvj  south  of  the  Uintah  Agency  and  near  the  La  Sal  Mountains,  the 
inhabitants  have  felt  much  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  bearing  and 
trespasses  of  a  number  of  Indians  that  frequent  that  section.  The  set- 
tlers are  at  their  mercy,  and  with  this  point  protected  I  can  say  the  con- 
dition of  Indian  affairs  in  Utah  is  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  know. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  stretches  from  the  37th  to  the  42d  degree  of 
latitude.  With  the  exception  of  Utah  there  is  now  a  solid  line  of  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Between  the  same  latitude 
and  between  the  oceans  lie  twenty  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of  the 
Union.  With  the  great  roadways  of  the  continent  running  through  and 
joining  within  her  borders ;  with  the  climate  of  this  parallel,  made 
lovely  by  altitude  and  softened  by  its  location  in  the  ^eat  basin  be- 
tween the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  including  in  its 
population  a  large  number  of  thrifty  industrious,  law-abiding  and  law- 
loving  people;  with  all  this  there  remains  a  reason  why  Utah  should 
be  denied  statehood,  possessing,  as  she  does,  requisites  which,  otlicrwise, 
would  entitie  her  to  be  a  State.  The  United  States  should  give  to  Utah  a 
good  government;  as  it  is  she  i>ossesses  ^'the  shadow,  but  not  the  sub- 
stance of  govemmenf  There  has  not  been  that  thrifty  growth  her 
valleys,  mines,  and  situation  entitle  her  to.  As  it  is,  Utah  can  never  be 
American  and  in  accord  with  a  people  whose  highest  allegiance  is  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  And  as  long  as  Utah  is  allowed  to  remain 
with  her  present  practices,  organization  and  laws,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  government  <leals  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  it^  citizens.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  United  States  sees  to  it  that  her  laws  are 
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fairly  and  surely  executed.  If  not  the  chief  corner-stone,  at  least  a 
continuing  practice  of  '*  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints"  is  polygamy,  defended  by  its  members,  practiced  by  tliem,  and 
solemnized  with  secret  rites,  without  civil  or  church  record,  and  by  reg- 
ularly appointed  ofticers  of  the  church.  The  church  dictates,  suggests, 
or  its  influences  control  all  things  spii'itual  or  secular  among  its  people. 
The  officers  of  the  church,  and  those  in  polygamy,  to  a  great  extent  fill 
the  offices  in  the  Territory,  enact  its  laws  and  execute  them.  Congress 
passed,  in  1862,  a  law  forbidding  polygamy,  and  prescribed  penalties. 
This  law,  I  am  sure,  is  approved  by  the  entire  law-abiding  and  well- 
thinking  people  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Texas.  It  has  been 
adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutional,  and  yet  the  gov- 
ernment for  years  has  permitted  the  law  to  be  ruthlessly  thrust  aside 
and  others  to  be  enacted  that  practically  obstruct  the  statute,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  convict  under  it,  and  allow  the  Territory  to  be 
governed  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  premium  on  crime,  and  further  per- 
mit the  guilty  ones  to  be  sent  to  the  leg^islature  and  to  Congress,  and 
Said  for  their  record  and  services  out  of  the  Ti*easury  of  the  United 
tates. 

Why  should  the  Government  of  the  United  States  allow  one  of  its 
citizens  to  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  say  in  New  York,  for  viola- 
ting a  law  of  Congress  and  allow  another  here  to  go  unwhippfed  in 
wilfully  violating  a  law  similarly  passed  and  be  promoted  to  office  as  a 
premium  for  his  crime!  Congress  should  wipe  out  its  statute  against 
polygaQtiy,  remove  every  officer  who  is  sworn  to  see  its  laws  executed, 
famish  free  transportation  to  a  quarter  section  of  free  land  to  each  of  the 
thousands  of  non-Mormons  who  with  their  stout  hearts  and  strong  muscles 
have  made  homes, in  this  part  of  their  country,  repeal  all  laws  objection- 
able to  the  dominant  church  here,  s6  that  the  Territory  may  be  run  under 
ecclesiastical  suggestion,  pass  a  law  constituting  this  an  independent 
jjolygamous  State,  a  thing  apart  from  the  "  wicked  people  "  of  the  United 
States  5  or  it  should  at  once  make  it  possible  to  execute  the  laws  already 
passed.  One  or  the  other.  Sheer  justice  to  the  thousands  of  children 
yet  to  be  bom  with  illegitimacy  as  their  birth-mark  under  this  illegal 
and  indecent  system,  mercy  to  the  first  and  only  wife,  when  lustful  or 
religiously  fietnatical  husbands  thrust  them  aside  for  new  and  fresher 
csompanions,  respect  for  its  own  laws,  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all. 
— ^these  and  more  make  plaintive  demands  of  Congress  for  speedy  and 
sure  adjustment  of  the  wrongs;  the  termination  of  contentions  that 
curse  this  goodly  land  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  proper  legisla- 
tion brings  relief. 

Time  will  not  prove  the  remedy.  It  is  revelation  (so-called)  against 
statute  law.  If  the  United  States  proposes  that  Utah  and  several  other 
of  its  Territories — soon  to  be  overspread  by  emigration — ^is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  revelation,  well  and  good.  If,  however,  it  proposes  in  the  fu* 
ture  as  in  the  past  to  govern  by  laws  of  Congress  applicable  for  all  the 
people,  then  it  is  all  wrong.  It  is  the  right  against  the  wrong.  If  Con- 
gress is  right,  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  right,  if  the  President  is  right, 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  right  on  this  question,  then  this 
idea  h^re  i}ersisted  in  is  wrong,  as  it  tends,  it  has  been  claimed,  and  does 
practically  unite  church  and  state,  enslaves  this  people,  constitutes  them 
law-breiikers,  and  tbe  whole  un-American. 

KE(;0MMKNDAT10N. 

In  SO  far  as  practical  take  the  old  statute  of  1787,  enacttMl  by  the 
iathers  of  our  country,  and  under  which  the  Territory  of  the  great 
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Northwest  was  formed,  and  under  which  so  many  States  passed  through 
their  Territorial  condition,  and,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  later  enactment^ 
by  which  the  District  of  Columbia  is  governed,  and  from  that  basis 
frame  a  statute  for  the  government  of  Utah.  Constitute  a  commission 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  judges,  and,  say^  three  or  five  citizens  of 
the  Territory,  they  to  be  appointed  by  the  I?resident  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  by  this  means  establish  a  government  here  that  will  be 
in  unison  with  American  civilization,  and  will  prove  a  government  not 
only  "for  the  people  but  by  the  people.^  I  again  say  time  will  not  prove 
the  remedy,  I  earnestly  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problem  here. 
Every  eflfort  with  that  end  in  view  shall  be,  as  it  has  been,  mine.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  its  laws  cannot,  as  they  ought  noL  be  dishonest  in  dealing  with 
this  question  and  the  people  here.  A  code  of  impartial,  just,  and  uni- 
form laws,  with  the  means  to  administer  it,  and  a  fair  and  merciful  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  is  the  peaceable  solution. 

There  are  other,  and  possibly  more  grievous  wrongs,  inflicted  through 
legislation  within  the  Territory  of  which  I  cannot  well  go  into  in  a  re- 
port of  this  nature,  but  which  the  plan  suggested  will  remedy. 

Further  legislation  is  essential.  I  trust  Congress  will  not  delay  con- 
sideration of  this  very  important  matter,  and  1  respectfully  suggest  tliis 
actioti. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  Secretary,  most  respectfully, 

ELI  H.  MURRAY, 

Governor. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  WYOMING  TERRITORT. 

]^xecutive  Department,  Wyoming  Territory, 

Cheyenne^  November  20, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  August  16,  for  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  this  Territx)ry  since  the  date  of  my  quite  full  account  of  its 
resources  and  condition  submitted  in  1878, 1  have  the  honor  to  i>re8ent 
the  following : 

evidences  of  general  progress.. 

While  the  increase  of  population  throughout  the  Territory  has  not 
been  great  since  1878,  the  settlement  of  some  sections,  more  esi>ecially 
that  i)ortion  lying  east  and  north  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  unorganized  county  of  Johnson,  ha«  been 
quite  rapid,  so  that  but  a  short  time  can  elapse  before  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  local  government. 

Growth  has  also  been  made  in  other  remote  sections,  as  well  as  along 
the  line  of  Union  Pacific  Railway,  where,  especially  in  the  larger  towns 
and  villages,  the  buildings  erected  and  the  general  improvements  made 
have  been  of  that  substantial  character  which  indicates  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  a  growing  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

THE  GKAZING  INTEREST 

is  still  foremost,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  for  some  years  to  come,  and  Las 
made  steady  advancement.    The  former  herds  have,  in  many  cases,  very 
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cousiilerably  added  to  their  uatuml  iucreaise  by  importatious  from  the 
States  and  Territories  ferther  west,  and  a  considerable  number  of  herdn 
entirely  new  have  been  introduced,  not  only  in  sections  hitherto  i)ar- 
tially  occupied,  but  also  in  larger  regions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Powder 
and  Tongue  Eiver  sections,  until  very  recently  wholly  unoccupied  except 
by  herds  of  buffalo. 

The  number  of  cattle  now  in  Wyoming  can  be  hardly  less  than 
540,000  head ;  and  the  indications  are  that  tiiis  wiU  be  largely  increased 
during  the  next  season,  now  that  the  superior  advantages  of  this  Terri- 
tory for  conducting  a  successfal  cattle  business  are  coming  to  be  better 
understood  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  our  cattle  are  quite  rapidly  improving 
in  quality.  There  are  fewer  importations  of  young  stock  than  wrmerly 
from  Texas,  and  a  correspondingly  large  number  from  the  West,  where 
considerable  attention  is  now  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  native 
stock  by  the  infui^ion  of  better  blood.  Besides  this,  our  stockmen  are 
improving  the  better  herds  brought  from  the  regions  named^by  the  di- 
rect importation  of  males  of  the  best  known  bre^s  from  the  JQast. 

Owing  CO  the  increased  cost  of  cattle  purchased  West — caused  by  the 
growing  demand — and  the  rather  low  price  of  beef  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  the  profits  of  the  cattle  business  have  naturally  diminished 
somewhat  during  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  but  they  are  still  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  rank  foremost  among  the  legitimate  and  entirely  safe  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

Sheep  husbandry  has  likewise  made  steady  progress  since'the  date  of 
my  last  report.  Fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wool  has  been  a  disturbing 
element,  but  seems  not  to  have  put  any  serious  check  upon  the  business, 
or  materially  weakened  the  confidence  of  those  engaged  in  it.  The  last 
severe  winter  taught  some  of  them  the  lesson  of  better  provision  for  their 
flocks ;  but  I  hear  of  none  who  have  been  didieartened  by  losses. 

The  number  of  sheep  at  present  in  the  Territory  is  probably  not  less 
than  375,000  head;  being  an  increase  of  175^000  head  since  1878. 

# 

AORIOULTTTRE. 

]!^otwithstanding  the  large  areas  so  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
the  cereal,  root,  and  grass  crops,  the  agricultural  industry  advances  but 
very  slowly.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  assumed  superior  profitableness 
of  tiie  stock  business,  and  in  part  because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  agriculture  at  so  great  an  altitude  as  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that,  wherever 
a  fair  trial  has  been  made,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  clover,  timothy,  pota- 
toes, and  other  root  crops,  with  garden  vegetables  of  every  sort,  and 
some  of  the  small  and  hardy  fruits,  have  succeeded  very  remarkably, 
being  excellent  in  quality  and  astonishing  in  yield.  East  and  north  of 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Territory, 
fine  cropB  have,  in  some  instances,  been  produced  without  irrigation. 
This  can  only  happen  in  the  more  favorable  seasons ;  but,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  water,  there  are  millions  of  acres  in  our  many  rich  valleys  that 
can  be  cultivated  with  a  certainty  of  large  yields ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  an  equal  certainty  of  liberal  profits.  For  the  most  part,  the  lands 
are  easfly  broken  and  cultivated ;  while  an  abundance  of  water,  easily 
and  cheaply  rendered  available,  makes  the  husbandman  sure  of  his  re- 
ward. 

With  wheat  at  $1.20  per  bushel,  oats  at  $1.90  per  hundred  iK)und8, 
wild  hay  at  $18  to  $20  i>er  ton,  tame  hay  at  $24  per  ton,  potatoes  at  2J 
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conts  per  jh)iiik1,  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  at  corrcspoudiug  price«, 
and  with  the  . small  traits  protlueiblc  here  beariug  prices  yet  higher  i a 
l>roportion,  it  is  easy  to  se<^  that  tlio  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  be  mailo 
a  profitable  business  in  Wyoming,  more  especially  as  lands  of  the  best 
quality  m»y  be  had  under  the  pre-emption,  desert,  and  homestead  acts 
at  merely  nominal  rates,  and  as  the  tilling  of  the  soil  can  be  carried  on 
so  conveniently  in  connection  with  the  stock  business. 

I  tnist  that  the  day  is  not  far  in  the  future  when  agriculture  will  have 
become  an  important  element  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 

THE  MININa  INDUSTRY, 

although  for  a  time  somewhat  checked  in  its  development  by  discor- 
eries  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  yet  more  remarkable  developments  at 
Leadville  and  other  points  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Colorado,  and 
the  consequent  exodus  of  some  of  our  prospectors  and  miners,  again 
shows  encouraging  signs  of  a  growing  activity.  New  discoveries  of  gold 
have  been  made  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  on  Douglass  Creek,  in 
Carbon  County,  as  well  as  in  Jelm  Mountain,  in  Albany  County,  in  both 
of  which  districts  mills  have  been  recently  planted.  Discoveries  of  Ril- 
ver  in  Uinta  County  have  also  been  reported,  and  are  attracting  atten- 
tion. Scientific  obsen^ers  and  practical  miners  are  alike  firm  in  the  con- 
viction that  when  prospectors  shall  have  turned  their  attention  to  Wy- 
oming wit^  anything  like  the  zeal  which  has  characterized  their  labors 
elsewhere,  6ur  mountains  will  be  found  as  productive  of  the  precioos 
metals  as  any  of  those  sections  at  present  enjoying  so  remarkable  a  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  this  general  conviction  that  prpmpted  the  legislature  in  1879  to 
make  provision  for  a  Territorial  geologist  and  mining  engineer,  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  scientific  explorations  with  a  view  to 
new  discoveries,  and  of  assisting  with  his  advice  as  an  expert,  when  so- 
licited, in  the  economical  improvement  of  mines  already  opened. 

As  was  set  forth  in  my  first  report,  we  have  not  only  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  coal,  of  excellent  quality,  and  of  which  some  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  are  annually  mined  and  marketed,  but  likewise  immeuse 
supplies  of  iron,  graphite,  petroleum,  soda,  and  sulphur,  with  good  in- 
dications at  various  points  of  very  extensive  bodies  of  copper  ore.  It  is 
true  that,  with  the  exception  of  petroleum,  which  proves  to  be  a  superior 
lubricating  oil,  and  is  now  in  use  by  the  Union  Pacifio  Kailway  Com- 
pany, those  valuable  resources  are  stiU  lying  untouched,  capitalists  being 
ignorant  of  them  or  claiming  that,  owing  to  bulk  and  cheapness  of  prod- 
uct, they  cannot  be  profitably  utilized  until  there  can  be  had  lower  rates 
of  transportation  than  those  at  present  oflfered. 

Encouraging  resjwnses  to  my  appeals  in  this  behalf  have  been  made 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  however,  with  the  assurance  that  as 
cases  arise  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  most  Uberal  spirit  I  am  not 
without  hope,  therefore,  that  eastern  capital  will  soon  be  enlisted  in  the 
development  of  these  vast  resources. 

THE  MANUFACTTTEINa  INDUSTRY, 

though  slow  ill  its  development,  for  the  reason  that  it  waits  on  mining 
and  cheap  transportation,  is  nevertheless,  advancing  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments. A  number  of  flouring  and  saw  mills  have  been  built  within 
the  past  two  years,  and  talk  is  heard  of  yet  other  kindred  enterprises. 
Still,  it  must  basaid  that  many  very  advantageous  fields  in  the  domain 
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of  mannfacturefi  wliicli  conld  l)c  oiiltivatM  with  profit  remain  wholly 
nuoc^nipicd.  r»<»sidf»s  tlic  workinj^  up  of  our  .so<hi,  graphite,  aiul  sulpbur, 
th«  packing  and  winning  ot*  beef,  tbe  cording  and  Bpinning  of  wool,  the 
mauuf^tare  of  woolen  cloths  and  of  clothing  therefrom,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  branches  of  the  manafaoturing  industry  that  could  be 
built  at  once  with  profit  to  the  capitalist  as  well  as  general  advantage 

to  the  Territory. 

«  *^«  #  •  •  •  • 

THE  PRESERVATION  OP  GAME  AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  FISH 

have  been  promoted  by  recent  legislation;  the  first  by  more  stringent 
laws  relating  to  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  our  game  of  every  kind, 
the  latter  by  the  creation  of  a  Fish  Commission  and  the  appropriation 
of  quite  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  bo  used  in  stocking  the  streams  of 
the  Territory  with  trout  and  other  desirable  species  of  fish.  Under  the 
law  last  above  referred  to,  a  competent  and  zealoiis  commissioner  has 
Introduced  large  numbers  of  young  trout  into  the  headwaters  of  the 
Platte  and  other  streams  apparently  well  suited  to  this  most  excellent 
of  all  tlie  fishes  found  natively  in  this  region,  but  hitherto  without  it.  This 
enterprise  is  so  far  successful  and  bids  fair  to  result  in  the  addition  of 
several  beautiful  rivers  to  the  already  large  list  of  the  trout  steams  of 
Wyoming.  Black  bass  have  also  been  introduced  into  some  of  our 
lakes. 

THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PUBLIC  BIPftOVEMENTS 

recently  made  consist  of— 

1.  A  new  wagon  road  from  Eawlins  to  the  Eapo-Agie  Valley  as  a 
means  of  more  direct  communication  with  Fort  Washakie  and  the  Indian 
Beservation ; 

2.  The  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Camp  Stambaugh 
and  Fort  Washakie,  thus  connecting  that  important  post  with  the  out- 
side world ; 

3.  The  betterment  of  the  stage  road  from  Fort  Fetterman  to  Fort  Ous- 
ter via  Fort  McKinney  and  the  Gk)Ose  Greek  settlements ; 

4.  The  opening  of  a  new  and  shorter  wagon  road  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie  to  the  Douglass  Creek 
mines ; 

5.  Tilie  opening  of  a  road  from  Cheyenne  to  the  mining  camps  in  IJorth 
Park,  and 

6.  Telegraph  extension  from  Fort  Fetterman  to  Fort  McKenney. 

A  railway  from  Laramie  City,  through  iNorth  Park,  Middle  Park,  to 
important  mineral  districts  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  has  also  been 
X)roje«ted,  and  a  company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  enterprise  on  foot. 

The  Korth  Park  being  inaccessible  from  the  settled  portions  of  Colo- 
rado, t0  which  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs,  and  yet  freely  opening  into 
Wyointeg,  at  a  distance  of  only  some  fifty  miles  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailiiray,  is  naturally  tributary  to  this  Territory.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
park,  besides  being  a  fine  summer  range  for  stock  and  abounding  in 
coal  and  (it  is  said)  copper  is  found  to  contain  silver  in  amounts  to 
justify  very  considerable  expectations ;  and  since,  moreover,  the  face 
of  the  country,  over  which  the  proposed  railway  would  naturally  be 
bnilt,  is  such  as  to  render  it  quite  easy  of  construction,  this  new  enter- 
prise may  be  considered  altogether  practicable. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  wonders  of  the  ^National  Park  warrants 
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this  rei^eated  reference  to  the  need  of  a  direct  wagou-road  into  it  from 
Fort  Washakie,  from  which  it  is  distant  scarcely  moro  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Such  a  road  would  pass  through  an  interesting 
region  of  country,  with  attractions  suificient  to  reward  the  journey ;  and 
since  it  could  be  constructed  with  the  help  of  idle  troops  in  a  single 
season  and  at  very  trifling  cost,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
this  suggestion  will  find  favor  with  the  Federal  authorities.  At  present 
access  is  practically  confined  to  very  roundabout  and  expensive  routes 
through  Idaho  and  Montana. 

THE  SURVEY  OF  LANDS 

still  lags  behind  the  public  demand.  So  great  is  the  embarrassment 
experienced  on  this  account  that  during  the  past  season,  settlers  have 
repeatedly  appealed  to  me  for  intervention  in  their  behalf.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  will  very  materially  increase  the  appropriations  for  sur- 
veys so  that  the  assignments  to  this  Territory  may  prove  more  adequate 
to  the  reasonable  demands  of  our  people. 

EDUCATION 

continues  to  receive  the  fostering  caro  of  government  and  people.  Al- 
though not  numerous,  the  schoofi  of  the  Territory  are  excellent  in  char- 
acter, and  well  attended;  attendance  in  the  larger  towns  being  90  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age.  The  last  report  of  the  sui>eriii- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  shows  an  aggrogate  of  36  schools,  and  of 
49  teachers  (29  male  and  20  female),  with  the  sum  of  $22,121.45  paid  as 
teachers'  salaries.  Owing  to  non-survey  of  the  pubUo  lands,  our  edu- 
cation derives  almost  no  help  fo)m  this  source,  so  productive  in  the  more 
favored  regions  of  the  country. 

LAW  AND  OEDEB 

now  provail  as  never  before  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory. 
The  vigorous  co-operation  of  Federal  and  Territorial  authorities  with 
the  counties  and  with  interested  corporations — especially  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Eailway  Company  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Black  Hills  Stage  Com- 
pany— ^resulted  in  breaking  the  bands  of  "road  agents''  by  which  we 
were  so  seriously  afflicted  in  1878,  so  that  during  the  past  season  there 
has  been  almost  entiro  immunity  from  their  attacks. 

THE  BED  MAN 

no  longer  menaces  Wyoming.  With  the  exception  of  the  1,000  Arapa- 
hoes  and  the  1,300  Shoshones,  all  peaceably  dwelling  on  their  beautiful 
reservation  in  the  Wind  River  country,  and  eamesSy  seeking  the  help 
of  civilizing  agencies,  there  is  not  an  Indian  within  our  borders.  The 
settler  locates  in  the  wildest  sections  without  fear  of  molestation,  and 
the  lone  explorer  wanders  over  our  vast  domain  with  a  most  comfortable 
and  gratifying  sense  of  security. 

That  this  happy  condition  of  things  may  continue  indefinitely,  it  is 
urged  that  the  government  deal  not  only  justly,  but  even  generously, 
with  the  two  remnants  of  tribes  referred  to.  They  aro  headed  by  chie& 
remarkable  for  their  friendly  disposition,  as  well  as  for  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  a  wise  persistence  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  its  present  policy 
towards  theia  will  insure  their  steady  advancement.    If  yet  more  were 
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doue  than  is  now  doing  for  their  enliglitcumeut,  ami  for  their  encour- 
agement in  gradually  taking  up  nuitable  induntrien,  their  future  wouhl 
be  yet  brighter.  There  is  special  need  of  a  good  industrial  school  for 
each  tribe,  and  ft  would  also  be  well  if  the  higher  and  more  complete 
education  of  a  few  of  the  more  promising  youth,  at  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  States,  could  be  provided  for. 

IMPORTANT  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Among  the  many  important  acts  with  which  the  sixth  legislative 
assembly  (legislation  of  1879)  is  to  be  credited,  and  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  already,  I  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  law  which  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  members  of  the  council  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, Delegate  in  Congress,  sheriffs,  county  clerks,  probate  judges, 
county  treasurers,  county  and  prosecuting  attorneys,  county  commis- 
sioners, county  superintendents  of  schools,  coroners,  surveyors,  assess- 
or, justices  of  the  peace,  and  constables,  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years. 
Heretofore  these  ofdcers,  excepting  members  of  the  legislature  and  the 
Delegate  in  Congress,  have  been  elected  annually.  This  concurrence  of 
elections,  with  dLninished  frequency,  besides  saving  much  unnecessary 
exp^ise,  will  also  serve  to  abate,  in  some  degree,  those  evils  whichy 
under  ^reat  frequency  of  elections^  come  of  a  perpetual  ferment  of  politi- 
cal excitement  and  of  undue  rotation  in  office. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  a  law  was  passed  at 
the  last  session  requiring  that  ^Hhe  legislature  of  Wyoming  shall  con- 
vene at  the  capital  of  the  Territory  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  January  every  second  year  tiiereafter.''  Hitherto  the  sessions 
have  been  held  in  November. 

CONCERNma   THE  IMPRISONMENT  OP  CONVICTS. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  during  the  recent  years  on  account 
of  the  disposition  made  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  laws 
of  the  Territory.  Formerly  they  were  kept  at  the  United  States  peni- 
tentiary near  Laramie  City.  But  as  the  number  of  convicts  increased, 
the  burden  of  their  support,  at  the  price  demanded  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  namely,  $1  per  day,  was  felt  to  be  so  great  that  negotiations 
were  ahthorized  with  prison  managers  outside  of  the  Territory,  resulting 
at  last  in  an  agreement  with  the  authorities  of  the  Nebraska  State  prison 
for  the  keeping  of  our  Territorial  convicts  at  40  cents  a  day,  cost  of 
transportation  included. 

The  validity  of  the  law  under  which  this  was  done  having  been  ques- 
tioned on  certain  grounds,  and  finally  on  these  and  other  grounds  denied 
by  one  of  the  United  States  district  judges,  amendments  were  made 
thereto  by  the  legislature  of  1879,  with  the  view  of  remedying  its  defects. 
But  the  validity  of  the  new  law  was  also  questioned  and  finally  denied 
by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  grounds — 

1.  That  the  organic  act  does  not  authorize  the  sentencing  of  prisonera 
to  confinement  outside  the  Territory. 

2.  That  Congress  has  provided  a  prison  within  the  Territory. 

3.  That  courts  of  the  Territory  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  beyond  its 
boundaries,  and  that  writs  of  such  courts  can  have  no  validity  within 
the  limits  of  any  other  Territory  or  State. 

Whereupon  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing 
what  had  already  been  done  by  the  Territorial  authorities,  and  providing 
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for  the  future,  incarcemtion  of  prisoners  of  tbo  Territory  outside  of  it« 
liiuits,  at  the  ilis<;rction  of  tlic  i>enit<'utiary  coniiuissioners,  cbarfcecl  with 
makiiijj  the  requiiiite  provimou  for  the  safe  and  economical  keeping  of 
convictH. 

So  far  as  the  keeping  of  prisoners  is  concerned  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  mere  economy  that  tbey  be  kept,  as  at  present,  in  tbo  i)eni- 
tentiary  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  or  at  some  other  prison  outside  the  Terri- 
tory, so  long  as  tbe  diflerence  in  cost  of  keeping  them  there  and  at 
Laramie  is  so  great  as  now.  But  nearly  every  other  consideration  lies 
on  tbe  side  of  tbeir  being  kept  in  our  own  penitentiary.  And  inasmuch 
as  tbe  present  United  States  marshal  of  tbe  Territory  is  ready  to  ent^ 
into  an  agreement  for  keeping  tlie  Territorial  convicts,  at  a  price  but 
little  above  the  amount  paid,  to  tbe  Nebraska  i)enitentiary,  with  assur- 
ances of  yet  greater  reduction  as  fast  as  ])ossible,  the  only  stipulation  b^g 
as  to  uumb^  of  convicts  inti'usted  to  his  care,  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  in  the  way  of  accepting  his  terms  other  than  the  insufficiency  of 
accommodations  at  Laramie,  and  tbe  yet  greater  lack  of  the  means  of 
employing  convicts  in  profitable  industries. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  in  my  judgment  quite  imiM)rtant  that  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States,  both  on  its  own  account  and  on  that 
of  the  Territory,  furnish  tbe  means  necessary  to  the  early  ftilftlment  of 
tiiese  conditions. 

The  sixth  legislative  assembly  memorialiied  Congress  "  for  suitable 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  public  lands  in  Wyoming,  so  as  to  enable 
the  several  water-courses  to  be  made  available  for  agriculture,^  As 
was  therein  forcibly  urged,  there  is  nothing  in  existing  laws  to  prevent 
a  monopoly  of  water-privileges  by  comparatively  few  owners  of  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  agriculturist. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  so  much  in  the  actual  present 
as  in  the  early  future.  As  set  forth  under  another  head,  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  Wyoming  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  even 
by  our  own  people.  Aii  interest  so  great  as  this  should  have  immediate 
and  full  recognition.  And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  if  stock  men  are  per- 
mitted to  acquire  absolute  control  of  the  valley  lauds,  not  with  a  view 
to  tJieir  cultivation,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  preventing  it,  and  of  coni- 
trolling  the  largest  possible  area  of  contiguous  grazing  hinds,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  who  would  occupy  them,  agricultural  development 
will  be  impossible.  In  discussing  this  subject  the  memorial  referred  to 
says : 

Your  momorialistfi  further  repreaent  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  rclatiou 
to  the  dispositioii  of  the  public  lands  are  whoHy  unsnited  to  the  requlrementa  of  a 
country  such  as  this,  and  need  such  reasonable  modification  and  amendment  as  wiU 
adapt  them  to  the  circiunstances  which  are  ]^nliar  to  our  location  and  situation. 

Tne  arid  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  this  region  of  country  renders  it  indlfr* 
pensably  necessary  that  all  occnpants  of  the  public  lauds  should  have  a  legal  right  of 
free  access  to  the  water-courses  of  the  country. 

The  uplands  and  *^  divides  "  situate  at  a  distance  from  the  streams  are  covered  with 
a  Inxnriant  growth  of  nutritious  grasses,  but  are  comparatively  wortliless  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  use  and  occupation  unless  the  occupants  can  obtain  some  legal  right 
to  pass  over  adjacent  lands  to  water. 

The  lands  alone  the  streams  are  being  rapidly  occupied  and  incIose<l  under  present 
laws,  whereby  alfaccess  thereto  is  prevented.  All  this  results  in  giving  to  those  irho 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  prior  rights  to  the  lands  along  the  streams  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  use  of  the  uplands  and  divides  withont  the  necessity  of  purchasing  tbe 
same,  and  prevents  that  complete  occupation  of  the  country  which  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  development. 

•  *  •  The  evil  here  adverted  to  grows  in  magnitude  in  proportion  as  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  water-courses  are  occupied  and  inclosed  under  the  present  land  policy 
of  the  goremment,  and  such  occupancy  and  inclosure  ai'e  daily  becoming  more  ext^n- 
aivei  so  that  it  is  but  a  question  of  a  very  short  time,  if  a  prompt  remedy  be  not 
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affbrddd  by  Cougiess,  Avlieii  tliis  whole  Territory  will  bo  in  the  virtual  posvesaion  of 

these  fbw  persoiiu  who  havn  title  to  Ihe  Riiiall  fraciions  of  the  land  along  the  HtreaniH. 

#  »  »  »  #  «* 

We  believe  that  the  watcr-courso«of  llic  country  ought  to  be  !so  controlled  hy  proper 
legiulatiou  that  they  can  he  made  available  fbr  the  common  and  equal  benefit,  00  fVir 
•8  T>o88ible,  of  all  persons  who  may  choose  to  occupy  and  improve  any  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  legislation  which  would  secure  such  benefit  to  all  alike  would 
De  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory. of  Wyoming. 

I  need  only  add  that  suitable  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  would 
also  protect  the  interests  of  stockmen,  now  in  some  cases  cut  off  from 
water  privileges  by  miles  of  fencing,  erected  by  those  who  have  in  some 
instances  acquired  control  of  long  strips  of  land  up  and  down  the  water- 
courses, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  gi^ass  therefrom  for  the  market.  It 
is  eame^stly  hoped  that  this  whole  subject  will  have  early  attention  from 
Congress, 

The  attention  of  the  national  legislature  is  also  called  to  the  present 
faulty  constitution  of  the  Territorial  courts,  and  the  lack  of  proper  defl- 
niteness  in  relation  to  their  powers  and  the  manner  of  their  exercise. 
These  courts  are  anomalous  in  character,  and  there  appears  never  to 
have  been  a  proper  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  act  The  method  of  compelling  tiie 
attendance  of  jurors  and  witnesses,  of  impaneling  juries,  the  suitable 
ecHnpensation  of  marshals  required  to  travel,  in  the  pursuit  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  criminals,  over  great  distances,  as  well  as  the  present  embar- 
rassment attendant  upon  bringing  witnesses  from  remote  parts  of  the 
Qountry— all  these,  with  yet  ot^iers,  are  matters  concerning  which  the 
laws  are  faulty.  The  courts  are  of  a  mixed  or  twofold  character,  being 
at  (mce  Territorial  and  Federal.  The  organic  acts  of  this  Territory  and  of 
others  declare  that  'Hhe  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  herein  pro- 
Tided  for,  both  appellate  and  original,  •  •  •  shall  be  as  limited  by 
law."  The  law,  as  said  before,  is  not  only  wanting  in  definiteness  on 
this  snltject^  leaving  the  courts  ofttimes  in  doubt  on  the  question  of  how 
to  proceed  in  Federal  cases,  but  is  so  far  wanting  as  to  leave  the  courts 
to  such  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  use  as  they  may  find  it  possible 
to  make  of  the  Territorial  law  and  its  machinery.  In  fact,  what  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  definiteness  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  as  a  procedur0 
fixed  by  a  law  of  Congreu^  in  cusoordanoe  with  which  the  Territorial  courts j 
ma/y  proceed  when  exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Congress,  while  dealing 
'With  this  general  subject,  should  not  provide  some  system  better  than 
the  present,  of  determining  cases  on  appeal  from  the  district  courts  of 
the  Territory.*  A  court  wholly  composed  of  three  district  judges,  each 
one  of  whom  may  at  any  term  of  that  court  be  interested  in  the  decision 
of  the  other  two  upon  cases  appealed  from  his  own  court,  and  is  not 
only  clothed  with  full  authority  to  pronounce  in  the  higher  capacity 
upon  his  former  judgment,  but  is  also  able,  with  the  concurrence  of  but 
one  of  the  other  judges,  to  affirm  and  enforce  the  correctness  of  that 
judgment,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  granting  con- 
currence for  a  reciprocal  advantage — such  a  tribunal,  no  matter  how 
able  and  upright  those  who  compose  it,  cannot  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  supreme  court. 

If  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  having  circuits  to  which  Terri- 
tones  are  contiguous  could  sit  with  the  Territorial  supreme  courts  as 
now  constitute^  a  great  gain  would  unquestionably  be  made  without 
much  additional  expense,  and  if  this  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  circuits  of  the  United  States,  then  the  creation  of 
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a  new  circuit  with  the  desiguation  of  Territorial  circuit,  aud  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  suitable  person  charged  with  the  duty  of  sitting  with  each 
aud  all  of  the  Territorial  sui>reme  courts  iu  convenient  i-otation,  would 
accomplish  the  object  equally  well. 

In  conclusion,  under  this  general  head,  I  deem  it  proper  to  urge  the 
importance  of  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Territories,  with  a  view  to  greater  harmony,  consistency,  and  adapta- 
tion to  conditions.  At  present  they  are  characterized  in  many  cases 
by  inequalities  and  incongruities,  which  plainly  show  that  they  were 
enacted  to  meet  special  demands,  and  without  sufficient  regard  to  rei^ 
needs,  which  for  the  most  part  are  common  to  all  the  Territories,  and 
require  common  legislation. 

Finally,  I  respectfully  invite  attention  to 

THE  PRESENT    INSUFFICIENCY    OP    THE  APPROPRIATIONS  HADE  FOE 
THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  (K)YBRNMENTS. 

The  salaries  of  public  officers,  in  whatever  branch  of  the  service, 
should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  two  primary  considerations,  the  char- 
acter of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  the  legitimate  cost  of  living 
under  the  conditions  involved.  This  granted,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
a  service  so  important,  difficult  and  laborious  as  that  to  be  performed 
by  leading  officials  in  the  Territories,  where  all  things^-laws,  institu- 
tions^ public  policies — need,  as  they  will  never  need  again,  the  wise  and 
skillml  molding  of  a  carerul  hand,  where  official  life  is  of  necessity 
attended  by  many  sacrifices,  and  where  the  necessary  cost  of  living  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  older  communities,  should  have  so  meager  a 
reward  as  that  provided  for  by  the  Federal  statutes.  What  then  shall 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  legislation,  which  during  the 
recent  years,  in  disregard  of  the  necessities  of  Territorial  officers  and  of 
their  just  expectations,  has  persisted  in  appropriating  as  full  compensa- 
tion sums  less  by  25  to  33  per  cent,  than  the  legal  salary  f 

I  cannot  doubt  that  proper  inquiry  into  this  matter  will  at  least  re* 
suit  in  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in  the 
statutes.  It  should  do  more— it  should  result  in  such  increase  of  com- 
pensation in  some  cases  as  is  demanded  by  the  nature  and  circom- 
stances  of  the  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  HOTT, 
Oovemor  of  Wyoming. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior y  Washington j  2>.  C 


REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

Executive  Office  Dakota  Territory, 

Yankton^  November  8, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  request  from  your  department  of  August  16,  fbr 
a  report  of  the  affairs  and  of  the  progress  and  development  of  this  Terri- 
tory for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  with  any  suggestions  I  might  deem 
proper,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  was  not  installed  in  office  as  gov- 
ernor of  Dakota  until  the  24th  of  June  last,  consequently  a  very  small 
X)eriotl  of  the  time  mentioned  has  passed  under  my  administration,  and 
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that  owing  to  a  serious  illness  during  September  and  October,  I  have 
been  unable  to  answer  your  communication  within  the  time  named. 
The  reports  of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Governor  William  A.  Howaixl, 
now  on  file  in  the  Interior  Department,  undoubtedly  give  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  during 
the  period  named  in  your  letter  than  any  report  I  could  make. 

I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Territory  since  I  assumed  the  office,  with  Some  suggestions  as  to 
present  and  fhture  requirements. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  means  of  communication  between  the  diffiarent  portions  of  the 
Territory  have  rapidly  improved  during  the  past  year.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Eailway  Company  has  extended  new  lines 
across  the  soutihem  portion  of  the  Territory,  to  a  point  called  Bunning 
Water,  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  the  same  company  has  also  buUt 
another  line  from  Canton,  via  Alexandria  and  Mitchell,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  reaching  the  Black  Hills  and  crossing  the  Missouri  Biver  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  Bunning  Water  at  a  place  called  Brul^. 

A  number  of  prosperous  towns  have  been  built  up  on  these  new  lines, 
and,  in  fact,  where  there  was  nothing  but  the  trackless  prairie  a  year  ago, 
well-built  towns,  embracing  from  one  to  two  hundred  houses  and  places 
of  business  have  been  established. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bailway  Company  has  also  extended 
its  system  of  railroads  from  the  western  line  of  Minnesota  to  Water- 
town,  and  also,  via  Huron  to  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri Biver.  This  company  hns  also  made  close  stage  and  transporta- 
tion connections  direct  to  the  Black  Hills.  Thriving  and  prosperous 
towns  have  also  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  along  this  central  line  of  com- 
munication. Bailroads  running  north  and  crossing  these  east  and  west 
lines,  connecting  them  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  are  being  pushed 
rapioly  forward.  The  Northern  Pacific  now  has  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  of  its  road  completed  in  Dakota  and  it  is  understood  that  the  last 
spike  will  be  driven  at  the  Montana  line  this  season.  This  wonderfully 
rapid  extension  of  railroad  facilities  and  improving  river  communications 
has  aided  to  settle  up  the  Territory  beyond  the  most  sanguine  exi)ecta- 
tions  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  adding,  as  I  believe,  15,000  n^w  settlers 
since  the  enumeration  was  completed,  making  the  aggregate  of  white 
population  at  the  present  time  150,000. 

TOUR  OP  INSPECTION. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  last  I  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  principal  points  in  the  Territory',  passing  up  the 
Missouri  Biver  to  Fort  Sully,  stopping  at  the  military  posts  and  agencies 
along  the  river.  From  Fort  Sully  I  took  transportation  across  the  great 
Sioux  Beservation  to  Fort  Meade  and  the  Black  Hills,  where  I  spent  scv. 
eral  weeks  making  a  careful  inspection  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  that  rich  and  fertile  region. 

MINING. 

I  was  present  by  invitation,  and  saw  the  reduction  and  smelting  into 
bars  the  gold  from  two  weeks'  clean-up  of  the  quartz-crushing  mills, 
belonging  to  the  Homestake  Mining  Combination,  which  was  valued  at 
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over  $150,000,  showing  an  average  annual  yield  of  gold  fit)m  400  stamps 
of  about  three  and  one-half  million  of  dollars. 

The  Father  De  Sraet  mines,  the  California,  and  many  others  produce 
fully  as  high  grade  ore  as  tiie  mines  to  which  I  have  referred,  ^tbou^ 
none  of  them  have  such  heavy  and  expensive  machinery  as  the  Home- 
stake. 

The  silver  mines  are  also  being  developed  in  many  places  around  tiie 
hills,  and  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Black 
Hills  will  .yield  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  for  generations  t^ 
come. 

WASTE  OF  TIMBER. 

The  fine  timber  which  grows  all  around  the  hills,  belonging  to  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  preserved,  as  it  will  be  required  for  properly  timber- 
ing the  mines  and  for  building  purposes ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
result,  I  would  recommend  that  an  agent  be  appointed  and  authoriMd 
to  sell  timber  for  mining  and  building  purposes :  also  to  employ  men 
during  the  dry  season,  who  live  in  the  heavily  timber^  sections,  to  pot 
out  fires  when  they  are  first  started,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  set  these  fires  through  carelessness  or  with  criminal  intent 
A  small  sum  expended  in  thus  protecting  the  government  timber,  will 
save  millions  of  feet  yearly,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  these 
great  fires  that  rage  through  the  mountains  every  season,  and  to  pre- 
vent depredations  upon  this  valuable  timber,  tunneliug  the  hills^  and  ex- 
cavating the  gold-bearing  rock  will  come  to  an  end,  for  want  of  timber  to 
properly  protect  the  miners  while  working  hundreds  of  feet  under  these 
mountains.  The  valleys  around  the  Black  HiUs  are  exceedingly  rich, 
and  produce  all  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

BLAOK  HILLS  AS  A  SUHHER  RESORT. 

The  scenery  around  the  eastern  and  southern  lulls  is  channing,  and 
the  pure  water  and  bracing  air  always  to  be  found  there  during  tiie 
heated  term  will  induce  thousands  to  quit  the  x>opulons  western  towns, 
and  seek  the  Black  Hills  as  a  place  of  summer  resort,  as  eastern  people 
seek  the  White  Hills,  in  Kew  Hampshire,  whenever  the  railroads  now  b^g 
built  are  completed  to  this  new  Eldorado. 

UTILIZING  INDIAN  LABOR. 

From  a  casual  examination  of  the  ludiau  reservation  along  the  Fort 
Pierre  route  to  the  hills,  and  also  from  the  hills  to  Bismarck,  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  Sioux  Eeservation  could  not 
be  utilized  for  stock  raising  and  agricultural  purposes,  at  least  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  feed  the  Indians  now  there.  If  a  change  in  the  j)o\iey 
now  pursued  by  the  government  could  justiy  be  made,  so  that  the 
Indians  could  be  employed  by  the  Indian  agents  at  a  moderate  price 
per  week,  and  thus  utilize  their  labor  to  raise  the  stock  aud  agricultural 
products  now  purchased  and  conveyed  to  them  long  distances  at  great 
expense,  it  seems  to  me  this  plan  would  greatiy  benefit  the  Indians  and 
prepare  them  for  independent  action,  and  at  the  same  time  save  large 
sums  which  the  government  could  hold  in  reserve  for  those  unfit  to  be 
made  self-supi>orting. 

If  these  stalwart  bravcH  can  take  (as  some  of  them  have  been  doing 
foi'  tlic  jmst  ywu)  from  two  to  four  horse  teams,  jiud  froiglit  Indian 
supplies  from  the  Missouri  Kivcr  one  and  two  hundi^l  miles  to  the 
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Indian  ageucies  at  a  fixed  price  per  ton,  would  they  not  gladly  take  th^ 
same  teams  and  drive  the  plow,  aeeder,  and  harvester  or  serve  as  herds- 
men in  care  of  stock  for  a  moderate  weekly  payment  t 

There  are  about  50,000  square  miles  of  Indian  reservation  in  Dakota, 
Will  not  that  land  support  an  average  of  one  Indian  to  the  square  mile 
under  the  agricultural  system  I  have  indicated,  at  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  present  cost  to  the  government,  and  leave  every  Indian  in  ten 
years  with  his  land  in  severalty  and  ready  to  become  self-supporting  t 

l^e  foregoing  are  thoughts  and  questions  respectftilly  submitted  for 
future  consideration. 

THE  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

At  Bismarck  I  found  that  the  wheat  harvest  had  just  commenced,  and 
all  ^ong  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  from  Bismarck  to 
Fargo,  the  countless  acres  of  golden  wheat  were  falling  before  hundreds 
of  self-binding  harvesters,  all  in  active  operation.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  Northern  Dakota  the  present  season  is  estimated  at  from  25  to 
30  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  in  Middle  and  Southern  Dakota,  wheat  has 
not  done  as  well,  although  I  am  unable  to  find  any  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory where  any  crop  has  proved  a  total  failure. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  census  report,  showiug  what  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  Dakota  produced  last  year,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  the  crop  was  nearly  one-third  larger  the  present 
year  than  the  census  report  of  last  year's  crop  shows. 

Dakota  number  one  hard  wheat  produces  the  best  flour  to  be  ft>und  iR 
the  market,  and  although  millions  of  bushels  are  shipped  away,  flours 
ing-mills  axe  being  erected  all  over  the  Territory,  one  of  the  first  naving 
recently  been  built  at  Sioux  Falls,  with  a  capacity  for  producing  1,^00 
barrels  daily. 

Kearly  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  manufiaicturing  industry  seems 
to  be  getting  a  good  foot-hold,  and  the  people  in  every  section  of  the 
Territory  which  I  have  visited  appeared  to  be  hopeful  and  prosperous. 

DEPREDATIONS  ON  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  sections  of  land  donated  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes 
whenever  State  organizations  are  perfected,  are  being  depreciated  in 
value  because  the  law  seems  inadequate  to  prevent  trespass  upon  them. 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  and 
the  courts  to  the  depletion  of  what  was  intended  by  Congress  as  a  sacred 
fund  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  and  have  beeo  advised 
that  additional  legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  these  school  sections. 

TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  territorial  legislature  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  accumulating 
legislative  business,  composed  as  it  is  of  only  12  members  in  the  council 
or  upper  house  and  24  members  in  the  lower  house.  The  members  of 
both  houses  are  elected  from  districts  covering  75,000  square  miles,  now 
inhabited  by  150,000  people,  and  are  necessarily  ratUor  unequally  dis- 
tributed. 

I  respectfully  but  earnestly  suggest  that  the  number  in  each  house 
onght  to  be  doubled  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

The  population  and  business  of  the  Territory  having  incroxised  more 
than  ten-fold  since  the  number  wiis  originally  fixed,  an  increase  at  once 
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is,  in  my  opinion,  imperatively  demanded  in  order  that  the  people  may 
have  proper  representation  when  measures  are  considered  looking  to  the 
organization  of  one  or  more  States  from  this  Territory. 

INSUFFICIENT  APPBOPEIATIONS. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  neglect  of  Congress  in  not  appro- 
priating the  amount  fixed  by  the  organic  act  for  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  other  Territorial  officers.  These  officials  have  to  travel  long 
distances  to  attend  to  public  business  in  this  large  Territory  and  ex- 
penses of  living  in  new  towns  is  sometimes  greater  than  in  populous 
cities ;  the  business  constantly  pressing  upon  Sie  officers  in  the  Terri- 
tory is  ten  times  more  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  Territories,  whOe 
the  appropriation  made  has  been  the  same  in  all. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  see  that  it  is  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to 
appropriate  the  amounts  fixed  by  law  for  the  officers  of  Dakota. 

PENITENTIARY  AND  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

Although  the  general  government  has  derived  large  revenues  ftom 
the  public  lands  and  is  constantly  leaving  among  us  persons  discharged 
from  the  Army  and  Indian  agencies  who  become  criminals  and  insane 
I>eople,  no  appropriations  have  yet  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  insane  asylum  or  penitentiary,  leaving  an  annual  expense 
upon  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  for  tiie 
conveyance  of  convicts  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  that  being  the  nearest  x>oint 
that  could  be  secured  for  their  safe  keeping.  Forty  thousand  dollars 
would  build  a  penitentiary  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  Territory,  which  sum  could  be  saved  in  four  years  on  the 
single  item  of  transportation. 

A  temporary  insane  hospital  was  provided  under  Governor  Howard's 
administration,  which  has  served,  by  making  additions  thereto,  to  alle- 
viate in  some  degree  the  sufferings  of  this  numerous  and  unfortunate 
class.  The  building,  which  is  of  wood  and  but  one  story  high,  is  now 
overcrowded,  and  applicants  are  waiting  in  jails  and  poor-houses  for 
some  place  where  they  can  be  properly  treated  and  c^red  for. 

I  sincerely  hope  Congress  may  be  induced  to  appropriate  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  this  winter  for  the  erection  of  a  i>enitentiary  and 
a  suitable  insane  asylum  at  the  proper  points  in  this  Territory.  "l  be- 
lieve almost  all  of  the  other  Territories  have  been  favored  with  similar 
appropriations. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION  OF  THE  TEKRITORY. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Territory  are  getting  into  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Two  years  ago  the  Territorial  warrants  were  selliDg  at  7*0 
cents  on  a  dollar,  and  Governor  Howard,  in  his  communication  to  the 
department,  expressed  fear  that  bankruptcy  would  ensue;  these  war- 
rants are  now  selling  at  par  and  we  hope  to  be  able,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased revenue  fix)m  new  capital  which  has  come  into  the  assessor's 
list  since  that  time,  to  pay  off  every  dollar  of  outstanding  indebtedness 
by  the  time  the  legislature  meets,  and  start  the  year  1881  with  a  clean 
balance  sheet. 

The  county  of  Yankton  has  a  burdensome  debt  hanging  over  it  for 
aid  extended  to  a  r«nilroad,  and  the.  county  of  Lawrence,  in  the  Black 
Hills,  has  been  loaded  down  with  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  debt  of  several 
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hundred  thoasand  dollars,  through  the  manipulations  of  a  corrapt  but 
jiowerfdl  ring.  With  these  exceptions  the  financial  condition  of  the 
yarioos  counties  in  the  Territory  is  in  a  hopeful  condition. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  educational  system  inaugurated  under  (lovemor  Howard's  ad- 
ministration is  being  developed,  and  I  trust  will  soon  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis,  ^though  the  lack  of  funds  and  imperfect  organizatiou  has 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  its  friends  anticipated.  Sev- 
eral high  schools,  a^demie^,  and  institutions  of  learning,  have  been 
founded  during  the  past  year ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Spear- 
fish  Academy,  situated  at  Spearfish  in  the  Black  Hills. 

I  assisted  in  laying  the  comer-stone  of  this  institution  in  July  last, 
and  the  work  has  l^en  pushed  forward  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
building  was  completed  by  voluntary  contributions  and  opeped  for  the 
uses  intended  within  four  months. 

The  location  of  this  institution  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Territory, 
standing  as  it  does  upon  a  beautiful  eminence  just  back  of  the  town  and 
commanding  a  fuU  view  for  miles  of  the  beautiful  and  fruitful  Spearfish 
Valley. 

TERRITORIAL  IVIILITIA. 

The  legislature,  several  years  since,  enacted  a  comprehensive  law, 
which  has  never  been  put  into  operation  for  want  of  arms  and  equip- 
ments. 

The  War  Department  has  charged  to  the  Territory  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  ammunition  drawn  under  Governor  Faulk's  administra- 
tion for  the  ostensible  defense  of  the  Territory  against  Indian  raids, 
&c.,  but  which  were  really  distributed  to  irresponsible  persons  who 
lost  them,  or,  x>ossibly  worse,  sold  them  to  Indians. 

With  this  charge  against  the  Territory,  the  War  Department  has  de- 
clined to  furnish  arms  for  the  Territorial  militia,  and  the  law  has  re- 
mained a  dead  letter. 

There  are  now  in  different  portions  of  the  Territory,  independent  mili- 
tary organizations  who  are  anxious  to  be  enrolled  as  a  part  of  the  Terri- 
torial militia,  provided  arms  and  equipments  can  be  secured  for  them. 

As  the  arms  now  charged  against  the  Territory  never  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  militia,  it  would  seem  but  just  that  the  charge  for  them 
against  the  Territo^  should  be  canceled  and  placed  to  some  other  ac- 
count, and  that  the  Territory  be  furnished  with  the  quota  designed  for 
its  organized  militia,  and  thus  enable  the  executive  to  carry  out  the 
Territorial  enactments. 

A  reasonable  number  of  efficient  military  companies  located  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Territory,  would  be  conservators  of  the  jye&CQ  and 
useful  in  case  of  incursions  il'om  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  keep 
alive  the  martial  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  happy  to  add  that  peaceful  and  amicable  rela- 
tions have  been  maintained  between  all  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
and  the  people  of  Dakota  during  the  past  year,  and  that,  with  the  ex. 
Ci»])tion  of  occasional  raids  by  small  bands  of  young  bucks  or  wild  In- 
dians, very  few  depredations  upon  whites  have  occurred. 

It  seems  to  l)e  the  policy  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  take  their  griev- 
ances afjainst  the  whiter  before  the  courts  and  to  surrender  to  the  In- 
dian agents  for  trial,  in  the  same  manner,  bad  Indians  charged  with 
crimes  and  outrages. 

55  Ab 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  have  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  Territory  much  more  prosperous  than  I  had  anticipated,  and 
that  its  advancement  during:  the  coming  year  bids  fair  to  tar  exceed 
any  like  period  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  at  any  time  to 
furnish  such  further  information  or  suggestions  as  the  department  may 
require. 

licspectrully, 

F.  G.  ORDWAY, 

Governor. 
lion.  Carl  Sciiurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  IDAHO  TERRITORY. 

Executive  Office,  Idaho  Territory, 

Boise  City,  October  6,  1880. 

Sir  :  Jn  compliance  Avith  your  request  of  August  16th  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  condition  of  affair^  and  of 
the  progress  and  development,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Idalio  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  iSSO. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  oulj"  recently  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  governorsliip,  the  task  of  preparing  this  report  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  embarrassing  one.  There  is  no  record  showing 
the  status  of  affairs,  especially  as  respects  the  progress  and  development 
ui)  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879.  Consequently  the  advance  made 
during  the  past  year  could,  at  least,  only  be  estimated.  Moreover  there 
is  no  bureau  or  other  method  provided  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of 
the  resources,  industries,  i)roducts,  &c.,  of  the  Territory ;  nor  is  there 
any  provision  of  law  requiring  local  officers  to  respond  when  called  upon 
by  the  governor,  to  furnish  information  relative  to  such  matters.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  and 
reliable  information  upon  all  the  pomts  about  which  inquiry  is  made. 

In  view  of  tliese  facts  I  deem  it  best  to  make  no  attempt  to  show  the 
exact  progress  and  development  of  a  year,  but,  instead,  give  the  preaent 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  with  as  full  a  statement  of  its  re- 
sources, industries,  and  products,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  in 
the  brief  time  I  have  had  for  the  purpose. 

GEOORAVniCAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Idaho  Territory,  sometimes  called  ^^Gem  of  the  Mountains,'' lies  to 
the  north  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  which  form  its  southern  boundary.  I^ 
extends  to  the  north  over  400  miles  to  the  British  possessions,  which,  at 
the  4tith  parallel,  form  its  northern  boundary.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, the  wonderful  Snake  Eiver  forming,  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  the 
dividing  line. 

AREA. 

In  area  it  comprises  more  than  86,000  square  miles,  or  over  55,000,000 
acres.  These  lands  have  usually  been  described  as  agricultural,  desert, 
mineral,  and  timber  lands,  but  the  exaet  quantity  of  each  kind  can  only 
be  approximated.    The  best  estimates  classifv  these  lands  as  follows : " 

SuiUble  for  agriculture  in  their  present  state,  12,000,000  to  15,000,000 
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of  acres ;  capable  of  being  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  10,000,000  to  13,000,000 
of  acres;  pasturage  or  grazing  lauds,  5,0(K),000  of  acres  (altUougb  ina(*^h 
of  the  laud  described  as  agricultural  is  suitable  and  is,  in  fact,  osed  for 
grazing) ;  timber  lauds,  10,000,000  of  acres ;  miueral  lands,  8,000,000  of 
acres.  There  is  at  least  5,000,000  of  acres,  mostly  arid  de^rt,  or  volcanic 
formation,  unfit  for  auy  use,  being  destitute  of  miueml,  timber,  or  vege- 
tation of  auy  kind  whatever. 

CLIMATE. 

In  the  valleys  and  agricultural  portions  of  the  Territory  the  climate 
may  justly  be  designated  as  salubrious.  The  equable  temperature  and 
cool  nights,  the  bright  winter  and  summer  skies,  so  common  to  the  Bocky 
Mountain  regions,  x)revail  and  reach  perfection  in  Idaho.  In  the  high 
mountain  altitudes  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  but  the  pure,  dry 
atmosphere  renders  it  possible  to  endure  them  without  discomfort  or 
Bufifering. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  mountain  regions  is  generally  sandy  and  rocky ;  that 
of  the  lower  hills  and  slopes,  composetl  of  decomposed  granite  and  sand- 
stone, f)roduces  good  crops  of  natural  grasses,  and  aftbrds  fine  ranges 
for  grazing  purposes.  The  soil  of  the  table  lands  is  similar,  with  here 
and  there  rich  loam  intermixed,  from  which  good  crops  are  produced. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  rich  and  mellow,  well- 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

EIVERS,  SCEJ^EEY,  ETC. 

Though  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  of  the  Territories, 
Idaho  is  pix)bably  the  least  known.  It  abounds  in  swift,  noble  rivers, 
beautiful,  placid  lakes,  grand  scenery,  and  fertile  valleys,  while  its  rug- 
ged mountain  ranges  are  filled  with  the  precious  metals — ^an  Eldorado 
indeed! 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Snake,  Salmon,  Boise,  Clearwater,  Koote- 
nai, Bear,  Malad,  Baft,  Payette,  and  Weiser,  all  clear,  strong  streams, 
grand  currents,  worthy  of  their  mountain  sources.  These  streams,  ana 
all  others  in  the  Territory,  are  well  stocked  with  the  most  palatable  food 
fishes-^-trout,  salmon,  white,  and  numerous  other  species.  To  the  tour- 
ist, the  pleasure  seeker,  the  scientist,  and  the  sportsman,  the  Territory  pre- 
sents distinctive  and  attractive  features  not  excelled  elsewhere  on  the 
continent.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  even  the  chief  points  of  inter- 
est, but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  the  fact  that  Idaho  has  one  of  the 
greatest  cataracts  in  the  world,  the  great  Shoshone  Falls  of  Snake  Biver, 
equal  in  height  and  volume  of  water  to  Niagara,  and  far  exceeding  it  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural  scenerj . 

Wild  game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  the  sportsman  cannot  Ml  to 
find,  in  the  way  of  the^  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
angler's  art,  all  that  the  most  exacting  disposition  could  demand.  The 
invalid  will  find  the  waters  of  the  numerous  mineral  springs  very  bene- 
ficial and  invigorating.  Here  the  scientist  can  study  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  nature's  phenomena,  and  speculate  to  his  heart's  content. 

AGEICULTURE  AND  FRUIT. 

The  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  Is  un- 
known to  mej  but  I  think  it  entirely  safe  to  state  that  at  least  one-third 
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of  the  x>opalation  are  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
remunerative  one  for  thi»  interest;  good  crops  have  l>een  raised,  and 
high  prices  generally  obtained  therefor.  As  before  stated,  not  to  exceed 
15,000,000  acres  of  the  total  area  of  the  Territory  are  suitable  for  agri- 
culture in  theif  natural  state. 

The  principal  agilcultural  settlements  are  in  the  counties  of  Ada, 
Cassia,  Bear  Lake,  Kes  Perc^,  Oneida,  and  Washington,  though  every 
county  contains  fertile  lands,  small  valleys,  where  there  are  families  and 
settlements  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  the  northwestern  counties  adjoining  Washingtou  the  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  growing  deason  is  usually  sufficient  to  insure  good  cmps,  and 
artificial  irrigation  i§  seldom  resorted  to.  Elsewhere  in  the  Territory 
crops  can  be  raised  in  that  way  alone.  Where  the  supply  of  water  for 
irri|^ting  is  abundant,  the  soil  produces  excellent  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that,  with  the  one 
exception  of  corn,  a  better  quality  of  grain  cannot  anywhere  be  pro- 
duced. Wheat  yields  readily  an  average  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
in  Western  Idaho  65  to  70  bushels  is  not  infrequentiy  the  average.  Oats 
average  60  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  barley  30  to  40.  Hay  of  good 
quali^,  timothy  and  clover,  is  grown.  Vegetables  are  of  excdlenl 
quality,  and  large  in  size.  * 

Fruit  trees  and  vines  grow  very  rapidly  and  produce  prolifically. 
Idaho  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  berries 
are  justiy  celebrated  for  their  superior  size  and  luscious  quality. 

I  greatly  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  a  statement 
showing  the  products  of  the  soil  during  the  past  year,  and  the  vaJae 
thereof^  as  I  feel  satisfied  the  exhibit  would  prove  gratifying  to  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  tiie  Territory.  That 
this  interest  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  now  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated beyond  controversy  the  adaptability  of  climate  and  soil  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  long  since  the  opposite  view  very 
generally  prevailed. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pre-emption  or  homestead 
laws,  to  secure  homes  on  the  public  domain,  can  find  vacant  tracts  in 
idmost  any  of  the  desirable  valleys. 

In  tiie  Boise  City  land  district  the  land  taken  up  under  the  different 
laws  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  and  upon  which  final  proof  has 
been  made  amounts  to  92,081  acre^.  The  lands  upon  which  claims  have 
been  initiated  under  said  laws,  about  400,000  acres. 

This  statement  does  not  include, settlements  upon  unsurveyed  lands, 
but  granting  that  the  amount  of  such  lands  settled  upon  is  equal  to  or 
ffreater  than  the  amount  shown  in  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  but  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  government  lands  in  Idaho 
has  been  settled  upon  or  disposed  of. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  government  lands  within  the 
Boise  City  district  quite  as  good  as  any  that  have  been  dJsi>osed  of. 
Big  Camas  Prairie,  containing  over  1(M),000  acres,  particularly  weU 
adapted  to  wheat-growing,  would  be  a  desirable  locality  for  the  settle- 
ment of  large  colonies.  The  valleys  of  AVood  River  also  present  ad- 
mirable advantages  for  such  settlements.  Twenty-five  hundred  faani- 
lies  could  find  good  homes  in  these  two  localities.  Their  neaniei^to 
what  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  muiing  distriet  of  the  We^t*,  would  in- 
sure a  good  market,  where  I'eady  sale,  at  high  prices,  would  be  found 
for  all  tiie  products  of  the  soil. 

Little  Salmon  Meadows,  Indian  and  Long  A^alleys,  in  the  northern 
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portion  of  the  Territory,  will  afford  good  homes  for  at  least  two  thousand 
lamilies,  while  on' the  Weiscr  and  Payette  Rivers  there  are  still  large 
bodies  of  unoccupied  land  of  an  excellent  quality. 

In  the  Oxford  land  district  about  85,000  acres  were  entered  and  dis- 
posed of  from  September  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880.  The  whole  number 
of  acres  entered  and  disposed  of  in  the  district  since  the  organization 
of  the  Territory  is  342,178. 

The  building  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Bailroad  through  Eastern 
Idaho  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory.  The 
I)opnlation  has  increased  rapidly,  and  thriving,  enterprising  towns  have 
grown  up  where  but  a  short  time  since  silence  and  desolation  reigned 
supreme. 

The  line  of  the  government  surveys  should  be  extended  over  the  lands 
in  Lemhi  and  Lost  Eiver  Valleys.  There  are  large  settlements  in  those 
valleys  (in  many  instances  on  unsurveyed  land)  with  farms  well  fenced, 
the  land  under  a  good  state  of  .cultivation,  and  wilh  good  substantial 
houses  for  residences.  Settlement  is  greatly  retarded  in  many  places 
by  the  failure  to  survey  the  land,  as.  no  one  desires  to  settle  upon  and 
improve  land  for  which  he  cannot  at  once  initiate  a  claim  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  laws.  I  would  suggest  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  survey  of  government  lands  in  the  Territory  should  be  largely 
increased.  The  policy,  so  often  resorted  to  of  late,  of  making  settlers  in 
an  unsurveyed  locality  contribute  the  amounts  necessary  to  have  their 
claims  surveyed  is  small  business  for  a  great  nation  like  ours  to  engage 
in.  There  should  iiever  be  necessity  for  such  expedients.  The  public 
domain  should  be  surveyed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  settlers  may 
initiate  their  claims  immediately  upon  settling  thereon.  The  policy  of 
making  small  annual  appropriations,  sufScient  usually  for  the  survey  of 
about  one  township  in  a  district,  is  not  economy. 

STOCK-RAXSINO  AND  aRAZINO. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  interests  in  the  Territory.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  its  advantages  as  a  grazing  region,  and  the 
number  of  i>ersons  engaged  in  the  business  of  stock-raising  and  grazing 
is  very  large.  Here,  again,  the  absence  of  statistics  makes  it  impossible 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject. 

The  ranches  are  large,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  "  bunch  "  and 
other  nutritious  grasses,  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Stock  men  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  raising  of  cattle ;  wool-growing  having  received  but 
little  attention,  as  yet,  though  the  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted 
to  that  puri>ose.  During  the  summer  months  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
range  on  the  foot-hills  and  lower  mountain  slox)es.  In  the  winter  they 
are  driven  to  the  ranges  in  the  valleys,  where  the  temperature  is  mild 
and  snow  seldom,  if  ever,  falls.  Provision  is,  however,  always  made  to 
meet  exceptional  winters,  which  occur  not  oftener  than  once  in  five  years. 
For  these,  hay  is  cut  from  the  natural  meadows  and  stored  upon  the 
ranches.  An  excellent  quality  of  beef  is  raised  without  resorting  to 
stall-feeding  or  the  use  of  prepared  food.  While  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  number  and  value  of  the  stock  raised  and  owned  in  the  Territory,  * 
good  judges  estimate  that  not  less  than  40,000  head  of  Idaho  cattle  have 
been  sold  and  driven  from  the  Territory  to  Wyoming  and  other  points 
east  and  west  during  the  past  season.  This  estimate  is  probably  under 
rather  than  above  the  exact  number  sold.  The  value  of  this  stock  would 
exceed  $500,000. 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mineral  resources  of  tbe  Territory  constitute  its  cbief  interest, 
the  one  upon  which  all  other  interests  are  largely  dependent  It  is  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  Pen  d'Oreille  in  the  year  1852,  and 
subsequent  rich  discoveries  elsewhere  of  the  precious  metals,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  tbe  organization  of  the  Territory,  which  was  formed  in 
1862,  with  its  present  boundaries. 

The  occupation  in  those  days  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory  by 
hostile  Indians  rendered  prospecting  a  dangerous  undertaking,  and  pre- 
vented any  very  general  exploration  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  mines 
first  discovered  were  soon  worked  out,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mining 
population,  unable  to  prospect  with  safety  in  Idaho,  left  the  Territory 
to  seek  in  other  and  more  recently  discovered  mineral  regions  the  for- 
tunes they  had  failed  to  find  in  this.  From  these  causes  combined  the 
mining  interests  of*  the  Territory  received  a  severe  check,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  mineral  resources  was  greatly  retarded.  But  prospect- 
ing and  exploration  did  not  cease  entirely,  and  though  development  has 
been  slow,  it  has  been,  nevertheless,  certain.  Kew  and  imi>ortant  dis- 
coveries of  mineral  ledges  and  placer  deposits  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  county  or  section  in  tbe 
Temtory  that  does  not  contain  one  or  more  mining  camps  or  towns. 

Of  recent  discoveries  perhaps  the  most  important  are  those  known  as 
the  Salmon  Eiver  and  the  Wood  River  districts — the  former  in  Lemhi 
County,  and  the  latter  in  Alturas  County.  • 

The  latter  is  the  banner  county  in  the  way  of  new  discoveries,  and 
although  in  neither  the  Saw  Tooth  or  Wood  River  districts  have  the 
lodes  been  explored  to  great  depth,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  mineral  belt  55  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  in 
width,  carrying  large  quantities  of  the  finest  ores.  Both  mining  experts 
and  practical  miners  agree  that  all  the  indications  are  favorable  to  the 
view  that  the  lodes  go  to  "the  deep,''  and  that  the  development  already 
made  is  sufficient  to  assure  their  permanency.  North  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Wood  River  Divide  the  lodes  contain  silver  ores,  principally  native, 
ruby,  brittle  and  sulphurets  of  silver.  South  of  the  divide  the  veins  are 
large  and  fine,  with  silver  bearing  galena,  carbonate,  sulphate,  molyb- 
date,  antimonate,  arsenate,  and  chloride  of  lead,  and  grey  copper  ores. 
With  the  advent  of  next  spring  it  is  believed  stamp-mills  and  smelters 
will  be  erected  for  crushing  .and  smelting  the  ores  of  these  splendid 
mineral  districts.  With  these  and  increased  facilities  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  ore  and  bullion  producecl,  and  the  bringinjp^  in  of  needed  sun- 
plies  of  all  kinds,  the  bullion  production  of  the  Wood  River  region  is  likely 
to  equal  that  of  all  other  districts  of  the  Territory.  Of  the  noted  claims 
in  this  region,  mention  may  properly  be  made  of  the  Bullion,  Ophlr. 
May  Queen,  and  Evergreen  in  Mineral  Hill,  all  the  property  of  the  Wood 
River  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  In  the  lower  Wood  River  County 
there  are  two  camps,  known  as  Jacob's  and  Callahan's.  Many  locations 
have  been  made  in  these  districts  upon  which  considerable  work  has 
been  done.  Shipments  of  ore  have  been  made  to  Salt  Lake  City  which 
average  from  $150  to  (200  per  ton.  The  ores  are  galena,  easily  smelted, 
carrying  from  40  to  GO  per  cent,  lead  and  $80  to  $250  in  silver. 

In  the  Warm  Springs  Creek  district  several  goo<l  mines  have  been 
discovered.  The  "  Idaho,"  located  in  1879,  contains  a  large  body  of 
antimonial  silver,  assaying  $80  to  $200  per  ton.  Adjoining  the  Idaho 
is  the  Wood  River  mine,  in  which  a  good  body  of  ore  has  been  exposed, 
assaying  $150  per  ton.    The  Black  Horse  mine  contains  a  good  quality 
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of  galena  ore.  The  mines  of  the  Upper  Wood  Eiver  district  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Wood  River  districts. 
Many  locations  of  great  promise  have  been  made.  A  thriving  town 
called  Galena  City  has  sprung  np,  and  everything  promises  well  in  the 
district.  The  mineral  belt  in  this  district  seems  to  be  a  network  of 
veins,  with  prominent  croppings  often  traceable  for  thousands  of  feet. 

Many  fine  towns  have  grown  up  lately  in  the  Wood  Eiver  country, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are  Bellevue  and  Ketchum. 

In  the  Saw  Tooth  district  a  large  number  of  valuable  claims  were  lo- 
cated in  1879,  and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered  and  located. 
The  famous  Pilgiim  mine,  recently  sold  to  San  Francisco  parties  at  a 
high  price,  is  located  in  tliis  district.  Of  other  mines  of  a  prominent 
character  the  best  known  are  the  Lucky  Boy,  the  select  ores  from  which 
carry  $10,000  in  silver  per  ton — the  Vienna,  the  Emma,  Kuby  Lion, 
Columbia,  and  Custer. 

The  Caribou  district,  situated  near  the  eastern  border  of  Oneida 
County,  was  at  one  time  the  scene  of  a  great  mining  excitement.  Large 
placer  deposits  were  discovered,  and  for  a  while  yielded  largely.  Placer 
mining  is  still  followed  to  some  extent,  but  the  wealth  of  the  district 
lies  in  its  auriferous  quartz  lodes. 

MINES  OF  THE  SAL3I0N  RIVER.  ' 

The  rich  discoveries  in  Bay  Horse  district,  on  the  Salmon,  has  ex- 
tended the  reputation  of  the  district  far  and  wide.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
ore  body  is  found  of  the  magnitude  of  that  known  to  exist  in  the  Gen- 
eral Custer  mine.  The  development  in  this  mine  some  months  ago  was 
sufficient  to  expose  to  view  more  than  three  million  dollars.  That  is 
the  estimate<l  value  competent  experts  placed  upon  the  ore  then  in 
sight.  The  Charles  Dickens  mine,  discovere<l  in  1875,  is  another  of  the 
valuable  claims  in  tliis  district.  In  one  month  after  the  mine  was  dis- 
covered the  owner  pounde<i  from  top  rock  with  a  hand-mortar  $11,000. 
Li  1878,  with  an  arastra  run  by  water-power,  over  $32,000  were  taken 
out  of  the  mine  in  six  weeks.  Another  of  the  famous  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict is  the  Montana,  which  has  been  self-supporting  since  its  discovery, 
and  for  this  reason  has  been  styled  *'  the  Poor  Man's  mine.''  The  vein 
varies  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  from  which  the  ore  taken 
averages  from  $500  to  $1,700  per  ton.  The  quartz  carries  gold  and 
horn  silver.  There  are  many  otlier  valuable  mines  in  this  district, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following  as  having  a  good  repu- 
tation :  The  Unknown,  Mount  Estes,  Lucky  Boy,  Badger,  and  Charles 
Wayne.  Placer  mining  is  also  a  large  interest  in  this  district,  and 
many  valuable  claims  are  being  worked  with  good  results.  Among  the 
best  of  this  class  of  claims  are  those  known  a«  the  *' Morrison"  ^d  the 
"  Bray."  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  placer  claims  in  the  Stanley  Basin  district, 
and  the  annual  yield  of  gold  Irom  tliis  district  is  not  less  than  $30,000. 
Deposits  of  cinnabfirhave  also  been  found  here,  the  only  place  where  it 
has  been  discovered  in  the  district. 

Ten  miles  from  Cballis  City  is  the  Bay  Horse  district,  which  is  also 
deserving  of  special  mention,  as  within  its  limits  every  conceivable  grade 
of  ore  is  found,  the  smelting  ore  being  exceedingly  rich.  Chief  among 
the  mines  of  this  district  are  the  Kamshom,  Beardsley,  Hood,  Vermont, 
and  Bull  of  the  Woods,  all  pro<lucing  handsomely.  At  Poverty  Flat,  a 
portion  of  this  district,  are  the  Silver  Bell,  Mono,  Ella,  and  the  Redemp- 
tion^  the  latter  being  at  this  time  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  fine  prop- 
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erty.  Ou  the  East  Fork  is  the  G^rmania,  also  a  good  mine.  The  placer- 
between  East  Fork  and  Yankee  Fork,  are  also  yielding  handsome  re- 
turns. 

The  mines  of  the  Salmon  City  region  produce  free  gold  ore,  from  which 
$15  to  $40  per  ton  are  extracted.  The  Banger,  Eldorado,  California, 
Freeman,  and  Shoo  Fly,  are  all  good  mines,  ^m  which  ore  in  paying 
quantities  is  being  taken.  From  the  placer  mines  in  the  Leesborg, 
Moose  Creek,  Amets  Creek,  Kertley  Creek,  G^rtson  Creek,  and  Bobanan 
Creek,  the  annual  yield  of  gold  is  not  less  than  $200,000,  and  judging 
from  present  indications  are  likely  to  keep  up  production  at  tiiis  rate 
for  twenty -years,  or  longer. 

In  the  Prairie  Basin  district,  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  of 
very  high  grade  ores,  but  owing  to  difficulty  of  access  the  district  has 
not  produced  much  ore.  This  disadvantage  will  be  overcome  shortly,  and 
it  is  believed  the  district  will  become  a  valuable  one.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  Yellow  Jacket  district,  where  immense  deposits  of  ore  have 
been  found.  The  Korth  and  South  America  mines  situated  in  this  dis- 
trict, are  regarded  as  valuable  claims. 

The  facilities  for  working  and  handling  the  ores  of  the  Salmon  country 
are  rapidly  increasing,  ^e  Omaha  smelter  in  Bay  Horse  district,  re- 
cently completed,  in  a  run  of  two  weeks  produced  from  the  ores  of  tiie 
district  $60,000  in  bullion,  and  the  managers  are  well  satisfied  this  aver- 
age can  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  smelter  erecting  at  Clayton,  in  the  Kinnikinick  district,  will  be  in 
operation  in  a  few  days.  Two  new  stamp-mills  are  going  up  in  the  Yankee 
Fork  district ;  one  sixty-stamp  mill  at  Bonanza  City  and  a  ten-stamp 
mill  at  Custer  City.  Two  arastras  have  been  in  operation  in  this  dis- 
trict during  the  past  year,  and  by  this  primitive  method  over  $100,000 
in  bullion  has  been  produced. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Salmon  City  is  the  twenty-stamp  mill  of  the  Eldo- 
rado and  Eanger.  On  Moose  Creek  there  is  a  five-stamp  mill  at  work 
on  the  ores  of  the  *^Shoo  Fly"  mine ;  at  Gibbonsville  a  ten-stamp  mill 
and  at  least  ten  arastras  operating  on  the  gold  ores  of  the  North  Fork 
district. 

The  Yellow  Jacket  district  has  a  three-stamp  mill  in  operation. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  improved  facilities  for  transportation,  sure 
to  be  obtained  soon,  the  mineral  output  of  the  Salmon  country  will  reach 
$500,000  per  month,  without  increasing  present  facilities  for  smelting 
and  crushing  the  ores. 

IMacer  mining  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  feature  in  Idaho.  Perhax>s 
the  most  extensive  field  for  this  industry  in  the  fiiture  will  be  the  bars 
of  iSnake  River.  Throughout  almost  its  entire  length  these  bars  contain 
vast  deposits  of  what  is  called  "flour  gold.''  It  was  not  until  recently 
that  aju"  method  had  been  invented  for  saving  these  fine  particles. 
With  me  process  now  employed  of  washing  the^dirt  over  silver-plated 
copper  plates,  coated  with  mercury,  the  fine  gold  can  be  saved  in  paying 
quantities.  The  machinery  is  simple  and  the  bars  can  be  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale  with  but  slight  cost. 

In  Ada  County  very  little  has  been  done  tlie  past  year  toward  de- 
veloping the  mines  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Coal 
beds,  and  rich  deposits  of  the  finest  quality  of  fire  and  pottery  clay,  have 
heen  discovered,  but  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been  done  to 
develop  them. 

In  Boise  County  some  very  promising  quartz  lodes  have  been  dis- 
covered within  10  miles  of  Boise  City.  The  ore  will  probably  mill  ftt)ni 
$15  to  $20  i)er  ton,  requiring  economical  working  and  a  first-class  mill 
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of  large  capacity  to^eave  a  margin  for  profit.  The  Elmira  Company 
in  Banner,  and.  the  Grold  Hill  Company  in  Quartzburg,  liave  been 
steadily  at  work,  and  both  have  realized  large  profits.  Placer-mining 
in  this  county  has  again  declined,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  claims 
are  now  only  worked  successfully  by  Chinese. 

Owyhee  has  not  wholly  recovered  from  the  blow  received  in  1876.  A 
smelter  is  erecting  in  South  Mountain,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  the  poor  owners  of  mines  a  chance  to  sell  their  ore  at  a  profit,  aiul 
t'jnd  to  prosperity  in  the  future. 

In  Atlanta  the  Buffalo  Company  has  struck  the  richest  ore  body  ever 
encountered  in  their  lode,  and  in  Bocky  Bar  increased  activity  is  also 
perceptible. 

In  closing  this  portion  of  my  report  I  desire  to  add  that  I  am  satisfied 
complete  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  wonderful  mineral  resources 
of  the  Territory.  That  there  are  mineral  districts  not  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  there  is  no  doubt.  That  there  are  better  mines  in  many 
of  tiie  districts  than  those  named  herein  is  quite  likely,  but  I  have  not 
been  informed  respecting  them,  and  have  alluded  to  such  only  a«  I  have 
been  assured  by  reliable  parties  would  bear  out  the  statement's  made 
respecting  their  value. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  Idaho,  the  Territory  has 
contributed  from  its  mines  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country  not  less 
than  $75,000,000, 

The  output  of  the  mines  for  the  past  year  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000* 
This  is  not  a  large  increase  over  last  year,  but  significant  in  connection 
with  the  fftct  that  from  1867  up  to  last  year  the  production  was  con- 
stantly decreasing. 

From  present*  indications  the  production  for  next  year  will  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  any  year  of  the  palmy  days  prior  to  1867. 

INDIAN  APFAIRS. 

There  have  been  no  disturbances  during  the  past  year  with  the 
Indians — no  depredations  by  theiii,  and  the  people  have  enjoyed  unusual 
security  in  pursuing  their  avocations,  even  in  those  portions  of  the 
Territory  most  exposed  to  danger. 

During  the  Bannock  war  about  thirty  of  the  Sheep  Eater  and  Weiser 
Indians  escai>ed  from  the  troops,  and  secreted  themselves  in  the  rugged 
and  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Salmon  Eiver,  from  whence 
they  raided  remote  and  unprotected  settlements,  murdering  several  citi- 
zens in  the  spring  of  1879. 

General  Howard  took  prompt  action  to  relieve  the  people  from  their 
danger,  sending  two  companies  of  troops  in  pursuit  of  these  treacherous 
savages,  and  after  a  long  and  toilsome  chase,  lasting  all  summer,  finally 
succeed  in  capturing  the  band  late  in  the  fall  of  1879.  They  were 
taken  to  Fort  Vancouver,  where  they  still  remain.  Fearing,  however, 
that  some  of  the  baud  might  have  escaped  their  pursuers,  a  detachment  oi 
scouts,  with  Indian  guides,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Farrow,  was  sent 
out  during  the  past  summer  to  scour  the  Salmon  Mountains.  All  the 
old  hiding  places  were  visited,  and  after  a  thorough  and  vigilant  search 
Lieut.  Farrow's  command  has  returned  without  having  seen  any  hostile 
Indians.  The  fact  that  no  settlers  have  been  murder^  or  depredations 
committed  during  the  past  year  is  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
all  of  the  cruel  and  murderous  Sheep  Eaters  were  captui'ed  last  year. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  kept  where  they  can  do  no  further  harm. 

The  Salmon  county  has  long  been  known  to  be  rich  in  precious  metals, 
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but  the  hostile  character  of  the  Indians  who  infested  that  region  for 
years,  kept  the  prosjiectors  out.  The  past  summer,  the  Salmon  Moun- 
tains have  been  filled  with  prospectors,  who  have  pursued  their  exi>lora-^ 
tions  without  fear  of  molestation.  The  capture*  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  detention  elsewhere,  has  given  security  to  the  miner  and  prospec* 
tor,  and  the  result  has  been  the  opening  up  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  Kez  Perc6  and  Bannock  wars  created  so  much  distrust  and  hos- 
tility toward  the  Indians,  that  the  reservation  Indians,  either  from  fear 
or  a  disposition  to  observe  more  sacredly  treaty  obligations,  have  re- 
mained ui)on  their  reservations. 

So  long  as  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  maintain  tribal  relations,  and 
reservations  are  set  apart  for  theur  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  they  should 
be  confined  more  closely  and  strictly  to  the  reservations,  Large  parties 
of  these  Indians  roam  over  the  Territory  almost  incessantly,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  begging.  The  appearance  (rf  these  parties  in  remote  and 
isolated  Settlements  of  the  Territory,  creates  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  settlers.  They  are  apt  to  regard  such  visits  as  dangerous 
to  their  peace  and  security,  and  acting  upon  their  suspicions,  drive  the 
Indians  away  by  force  if  necessary.  From  such  collisions  come  long  de- 
vastating Indian  wars.  The  people  of  Idaho  have  suffered  so  much 
from  the  cruelty,  hatred  and  treachery  of  the  Indians^  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising they  have  little  faith  in  the  professions  of  fnendship  made  by 
their  old  enemies. 

Long  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  was  set  aside 
for  the  Bannock  Indians  there  were  numerous  settlers  upon  i)ortioiis  of 
the  territory  selected,  who  still  remain  within  its  boundaries.  This  feet 
may  cause  trouble,  and  I  would  suggest  that  those  settlers  be  paid  for 
their  improvements,  and  removed,  or  a  stipulation  made  with  the  Indians 
by  which  that  portion  of  the  reservation  settled  upon  by  whites  might 
be  ceded  to  the  government.  The  latter  would  be  the  best  course,  as 
the  reservation,  originally  intended  for  the  Bannock  and  Shoshone 
tribes,  has  never  been  occupied  by  tUe  former,  and  contains  a  much 
larger  area  than  is  needed  for  the  one  tribe.  I  think  the  Indians  would 
reaSily  consent,  upon  reasonable  terms,  to  the  restoration  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  to  the  public  domain. 

The  majority  of  the  Bannock  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are  under  Tendog,  and  have  a  reservation  in  Lemhi  Valley.  They  have 
always  refused  to  go  ujwn  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  and  si)en<l  most 
of  their  time  hunting  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  with  other  friemily 
tribes.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  make  a  living  on  their  reserva- 
tion in  Lemhi  Valley,  and  I  am  informed  they  would  gladly  consent  to 
a  transfer  to  the  resen-ation  of  a  friendly  tribe  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  Nez  Perc6  war  depleted  the  ranks  of  that  tribe,  happily  elimi- 
nating the  nomadic  i>ortion,  and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  remain- 
der a  dis])osition  to  remain  at  home  and  endeavor  to  earn  a  living  by 
farming  and  pasturage.  Many  of  these  Indians  are  now  thrilYy 
farmers^  and  are  doing  far  better  than  when  their  main  dependence  was 
in  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  members  of  this  tril)e 
could  be  prevailed  ui)on  without  difticulty  to  select  land  in  severally. 
If  this  were  done,  a  large  portion  of  their  reservation  could  be  restored 
to  the  public  domain.  The  Nez  Perc6  Reservation  embraces  a  lar^ 
area  of  very  valuable  agricultural  land  that  ought  to  be  oi>ened  up  to 
settlement.  The  policy  of  placing  the  Indians  upon  the  same  footing  as 
white  men,  with  respect  to  the  right  to  enter  and  own  land,  is  a  wise 
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one,  as  teudiug  towards  their  civilizatioii,  and  the  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented of  proving  the  wisdom  of  that  poliey  should  not  be  neglected. 

Becently  trouble  has  been  apprehended  with  the  small  tribe  known  as 
the  Shoshone  or  Duck  Valley  Indians,  who  live  on  the  line  between  this 
Territory  and  Nevada.  Prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Bruneau  Valley 
these  Indians  spent  the  winters  there,  and  claim  the  right  to  do  so  now. 
The  settlers  have  secured  title  to  their  lands  from  the  government,  and 
of  course  tJie  Indians  can  have  no  valid  claim  to  the  lands.  The  In- 
dians have  recently  appeared  in  the  Bruneau  Valley,  causing  much 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  who  fear  trouble  with  them. 
Colonel  Pamell,  in  command  at  Fort  Boise,  has  orders  to  investigate 
the  affair,  and  the  Indians  will,  no  doubt,  be  induced,  without  a  con- 
flict, to  return  to  their  own  grounds.  They  should,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  upon  their  reservation.  If  they  go  again  into  the 
Bruneau  Valley,  asserting  a  right  to  the  land,  the  settlers  may  not  be 
as  patient  and  merciful  as  they  have  been  in  tlie  x)ast. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  people  have  enjoyed  a  year 
of  unusual  peace  and  tranquillity  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

TIMBER. 

The  forest  areas  of  the  Territory  have  been  variously  estimated  at 
flpom  8^000,000  to  10,000,000  acres.  The  latter  estimate  is  probably 
more  nearly  correct  than  the  former.  There  are  considerable  bodies  of 
timber  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  but  the  great  forests  are  in 
the  mountains.    These  consist  largely  of  pine,  fir,  and  cedar. 

In  order  to  obtain  fuel  and  timber  for  domestic  purposes,  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Idaho  are  compelled  to  constantly  violate  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  of  June  3, 1878.  It  is  not  possible  for  each  individual 
citizen  to  go  into  the  mountains  and  procure  his  own  lumber  and  fuel ; 
nor  1b  it  x>ossible  for  each  person  to  appoint  an  agent  to  do  this  for  him. 
The  timber  is  found  in  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  ranges,  to  reach 
which  and  bring  it  out  necessitates  the  building  of  wagon-roads,  often 
at  considerable  cost. 

The  people  of  Idaho  obtain  their  supply  of  fuel  and  lumber  from  men 
-who  engage  in  the  business  of  cutting  wood  and  manufacturing  lumber. 
Saw-mills  have  been  erected  at  various  points,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  owners  of  these  mills  do  not,  in  all  instances,  insist  upon  hav- 
ing instruments  in  writing,  designating  such  owners  as  agents  of  the 
parties  to  whom  they  sell  a  bill  of  lumber  or  load  of  fuel. 

The  law  of  1878  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  survey 
and  sale  of  the  timl>er  on  the  public  lands. 

I  would  suggest  that  only  alternate  sections  be  sold,  every  other  sec- 
tion being  reserved  by  the  government,  and  a  heavy  penalty  attached 
for  cutting  or  destroying  the  timber  on  such  sections. 

In  this  way  the  wants  of  the  people  could  be  easily  supplied,  and  an 
interest  created  that  would  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  timber, 
which  the  present  law  does  not  do. 

POPULATION. 

The  inland  and  isolated  situation,  and  the  want  of  easy  communica- 
tion to  its  lK)rderH,  have  prevented  a  rapid  increase  of  pojmlation  in  the 
Territory.  The  building  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Kailway  through 
Bastem  Idaho  has  had  the  eftect  to  largely  increase  the  population  of 
tbat  section,  and  has  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity. 
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By  the  census  of  1870,  the  population  of  Idaho  was  given  as  20,688. 
The  census  of  1880  gives  the  Territory  a  population  of  nearly  40,000 
(including  Indians) — an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
Judging  from  the  present  outlook,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that^ 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  upon  which  we  have  just  entered,  Idaho 
will  have  a  popiUation  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  admission  into  the  sister- 
hood of  States. 

RAILROADS. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  railroad  in  the  Territory,  the  Utah  and 
Northern — a  very  lively  protege  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
The  road  is  a  narrow-guage,  but  a  first-class  one  in  every  respect.  For 
a  new  line  the  road-bed  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  there  is  no  railroad 
in  the  country,  unless  it  is  the  parent  line,  excelling  it  in  equipment, 
rolling  stock,  station-houses,  &c.  The  Pullman  sleepers  run  upon  this 
road  are  models  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  comfort 

Other  lines  have  been  projected  to  various  points  in  the  Territory,  ihe 
most  important  of  which  is  the  proposed  line  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  some 
point  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  engineers  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  now  engaged  in  makkig  a  working 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  pro- 
posed route.  This  line,  if  built,  will  pass  through  or  near  Boise  City, 
the  capital  of  Idaho,  and  will  not  only  open  up  an  immense  region  to 
settlement  and  traffic,  but  will  also  bring  New  York  City  several  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  Yokohama  than  the  present  route. 

STAGE  LINES. 

The  Utah,  Idaho  and  Oregon  Stage  Company  run  daily  stages  from 
Boise  City,  Idaho^  to  Kelton  and  Winnemucca,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  connecting  at  those  points  with  through  trains  east  and  west 
The  same  company  runs  a  daily  line  from  Boise  City  to  Walla  WaUa, 
the  Dalles,  and  other  points  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  The 
coaches,  stock,  and  "home  stations''  of  the  companj^  are  excellent,  and 
every  attention  is  paid  by  its  agents  and  employes  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers. 

There  is  also  a  first-class  stage  line  from  Blackfoot,  on  the  Utah  and 
Northern,  into  the  Wood  River  countr^^,  connecting  with  a  line  from 
Rocky  Bar  to  Boise  City.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the  stage 
lines,  but,  as  most  of  the  travel  in  the  Territory  is  by  stages,  good  lines 
have  been  established  wherever  there  is  necessity  lor  them. 

DESERT  LANDS. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  this  report,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
land  in  Idaho  suitable  for  agriculture  cannot  be  made  available  in  its 
pi^sent  state.  There  are  largetracts  lying  along  the  Snake  River  which 
can  be  reclaimed  by  means  of  canals  taken  from  that  stream.  The  ex- 
pense attending  an  undertaking  of  that  nature  is  too  considerable  to 
admit  or  insure  of  its  being  done  by  individuals. 

The  amount  of  land  one  person  may  enter  under  existing  laws  is  in- 
sufficient to  induce  investments  in  irrigation  schemes  on  a  large  scale. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  tliat  an  enteri>rise  which  will  not  pay  one  man  to 
undertake  alone  will  prove  more  attnictive  to  a  number.  The  amount 
of  land  a  company  composed  of  ten  or  twelve  persons  could  secure 
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nnder  present  laws  would  not  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  rampant  com- 
mnnist. 

The  desert-land  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  disi)osa1  of 
this  class  of  lands  in  unlimited  quantities,  at  a  small  price,  to  individuals 
or  corporations  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  the  building  of  canals  for 
their  reclamation.  Proper  restrictions  should  be  made  prohibiting  the 
withdrawal  of  the  lands  from  the  market,  and  the  maximum  price  at 
which  they  might  be  sold  should  also  be  fixed.  These  features,  if  incor- 
porated in  the  act,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  monopolies  growing 
out  of  the  sale  of  large  tracts  to  one  person  or  company.  A  much  more 
simple  method  of  bringing  these  lands  into  market  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  building  canals.  The 
lands  coidd  then  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settJers  under  existing  laws. 
If  these  lands  were  situated  in  any  one  of  tl'^  rSates,  Congress  could 
easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  appropriate  milliov  ^  for  their  reclamation. 

I  very  earnestly  suggest  that  some  plan,  other  than  the  doubtful  ex- 
pedient of  artesian  weUs,  be  early  adopted  for  reclaiming  and  bringing 
into  market  tiie  desert  lands  of  the  West. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  in  the  Territory  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is  about  six  thousand.  The  annual 
revenue  for  school  purposes  raised  by  taxes,  fines,  &c.,  in  the  several 
counties,  is  about  $25,600. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  each  county  has  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  its  own  educational  resources  and  receives  no  aid  from  the  Territory. 
The  only  source  of  Territorial  revenue  available  for  school  purposes  is 
the  money  which  might  come  from  escheated  estates,  which  is  too  small 
to  enter  as  an  item  in  the  account. 

The  16th  and  36th  sections  in  each  township  given  for  school  pur- 
poses, under  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  unavailable  for 
the  Territories,  as  by  these  laws  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  were  set 
apart  as  an  irreducible  fund  to  be  kept  until  the  Territory  becomes  a 
State.  The  duty  of  providing  for  schools  in  the  Territories  has  often 
been  urged  upon  Congress,  and  bills  containing  provisions  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  as  yet  with  no 
tangible  result..  As  a  matter  of  justice,  Congress  should  give  to  the 
Territories  portions  of  the  public  lands  other  than  the  16th  and  SOth 
sections,  which  are  unavailable,  or  should  make  appropriations  of  money 
for  the  purpose. 

Under  present  circumstances  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  Territory 
that  can  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  public  schools 
during  the  yeai*,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  money  from  this  source 
is  totSly  inadequate  even  for  a  few  months  in  each  year. 

All  the  money  raised  for  school  purposes  is  strictly  and  economically 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  no 
portion  of  it  being  allowed  to  be  paid  either  to  the  Territorial  or  county 
superintendents. 

The  Territorial  controller  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instnu;- 
tion,  but  for  this  service  he  is  paid  nothing,  and  his  sourcoR  of  infomia- 
tiou  with  regard  to  tlu»-  condition  of  the  i>ul)lic  schools  are  restri-ted  to 
the  reiK>rt«  of  the  county  auditors,  which  are  generally  meag4»r  and 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  rea^son  that  tlu\se  ottici^rs  all  act,  so  far  as  schools 
are  concerned,  in  an  eu?  officio  capacity,  and  without  i>ay  for  this  1'  anch 
of  their  service.    With  an  appropriation  of  Congress  these  detects  in 
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the  present  system  could  be  cured,  and,  besides  promoting  tb©  cauae 
of  education  in  the  Territories,  pro\'l8ion  coiUd  be  made  for  the  colte^oo 
of  statistics  and  information  concerning  schools,  a  want  which  at  present 
it  is  imiK>ssible  to  meet 

CONCLUSION. 

In  drawing  this  report  to  a  close  I  am  painfully  aware  of  it4  imper- 
fections ;  stilly  enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  affairs  of  tiie 
Territory  are  m  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  Good  health  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  year;  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  mining  have 
Erospered,  and  all  ai*e  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  to-day  tlian  ever 
efore.  In  no  material  interest  has  there  been  any  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  Territory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  improvement  in  the  public  schools.  The  in- 
creased interest  manifested  by  the  people  in  the  schools  is  a  sure  indi* 
cation  that  they  are  recognized  as  important  factors  in  building  up  a 
community  of  law-abiding,  liberty-loving,  intelligent  citizens. 

The  administration  of  justice  has  been  good,  and  the  interest  of  the 
government  and  Territory  cared  for  with  economy  and  fidelity. 

Crime  is  not  more  common  than  in  the  older  communities  of  the 
East,  and  with  one  exception,  infractions  of  the  law  meet  with  as  sure 
and  speedy  punishment.  The  one  exception  noted  is  the  utter  fiul- 
ure,  or  inability,  of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  two  counties  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  punish  violations  of  the  anti-polygamy  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1862.  Bear  Lake  County  is  populated  almost  exclusively  by  Mor- 
mons, and  in  Oneida  County  this  sect  claims  to  have  a  msyority.  I  am 
imformed  that  in  those  counties  many  persons  are  living  in  open,  un- 
disguised violation  of  the  anti-polygamy  law,  and  that  polygamous 
marriages  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Unless  it  be  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  hand  over  to  priestly  domination  the  Territories  of  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  Stales  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  permit  the  setting  up  in  those  Territories  anA 
States  of  a  system  that  prevails  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  worid, 
then  the  law  of  1862  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  effectual ; 
otherwise,  it  should  be  repealed,  and  full  license  given  this  "  peculiar 
people''  to  practice  their  barn-yard  system.  A  residence  of  some  years 
in  Utah  has  convinced  me  that  kindness  and  leniency  are  wasted  in 
dealing  with  tliis  question,  and  that  the  practices  in  the  Territories 
under  the  guise  of  religion  which  disgrace  us  as  a  nation  can  be  elim- 
inated only  by  adopting  the  most  radical  and  rigorous  measures. 

I  am  indebted-  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  valuable  information 
compiled  in  these  pages :  Hon.  J.  B.  Miller,  Hon.  M.  Kelly,  and  Hon. 
Jos.  Perrault,  of  Boise  City :  Hon.  T.  F.  Singiser,  of  Oxford ;  CoL  G. 
L.  Shoup,  of  Salmon  City ;  Messrs.  Colvin  and  Yiar,  of  Challis ;  Hon. 
A.  Walters,  superintendent  of  the  assay  office,  and  to  Judge  W.  F. 
Andei*son,  of  Bonanza  City,  whose  valuable  map  of  Idaho  suppUes  a 
want  long  felt. 

JNO.  B.  NEIL, 

Governor  of  IdakOm 
Hon.  Carl  Schxjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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KEPOET  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY; 

Washington,  December  16, 1880. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  entered  into  articles  of 
union  and  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Company,  tfanuary  24, 1880. 

Since  which  time  a  deed  of  conveyance,  as  of  the  same  date,  has  been 
made  by  each  of  the  respective  comi>anieSj  to  the  consolidated  company, 
viz,  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company^  which  has  been  spread  upon  its 
records,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  for  registration  in  the  diJQferent  counties  of 
the  States  and  Territories,  in  which  the  real  estate  of  the  company  is 
situated. 

This  deed  conveys  the  entire  "lines  of  railway  and  telegraph,  with  all 
their  appurtenances,  including  right  of  way,  station-houses,  rolling  stock, 
and  all  other  property  of  every  kind,  connected  therewith;  also  all 
the  lands  severally  owned  by  the  respective  companies,  and  all  that  said 
companies  may  be  entitled  to  by  acts  of  Congress,  or  in  any  other 
way,  intending  to  convey  all  lands  wherever  situated,  and  all  rights  of 
land  of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  legal  or  equitable,  also  all  property 
rights,  choses  in  action,  and  eveiy  other  matter  or  thing  described  in 
article  No.  8  of  the  articles  of  union  and  consolidation ;  also  all  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  property  of  every  kind,  nature,  and. 
description.'' 

A  copy  of  the  articles  of  union  and  consolidation  has  been  filed  in 
your  department  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  but  the  gov- 
ernment directors,  that  you  may  have  consecutive  information,  herewith 
attach  a  copy  of  same  to  their  report. 

After  the  consolidation  the  question  arose  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  directors  over  the  consolidated  property^  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Riailway  Com- 
pany, held  in  New  York  January  26,  1880,  the  following  record  was 
made: 

''  President  Dillon  stated  tbat  a  question  had  been  made  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the 
oonsolidation  upon,  the  status  of  the  government  directors  in  the  new  company.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  decide  this  question ;  the  law  fixed  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
this  could  not  be  changed  by  any  action  of  the  company,  and  he  recommended  that 
the  question  be  postponed  until  the  annual  meeting,  and  tnat  meantime  our  counsel  be 
instructed  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  recommendation  of  the  president 
was  unanimously  adopted." 

Upon  the  raising  of  this  question  you  were  commnnicated  with  by 
Government  Director  Niles,  who  asked  you  if  yon  were  not  entirely 
clear  in  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment directors  over  the  consolidated  company  to  refer  the  matters  to 
the  Attorney-General,  for  his  opinion,  and  npon  such  reference  the  gov- 
ernment directors  understood  the  ojnnion  of  the  Attorney-General  to  be 
favorable  as  to  their  extended  jurisdiction  over  the  consolidated  com- 
pany. 

No  official  notice  was  given  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  to 
the  government  directors  to  attend  the  meeting  of  its  board,  held  in  New 
York  March  9,  1880 ;  but  as  that  was  about  the  usual  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
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road  Company,  the  government  directors  met  by  their  own  appointment 
on  the  8th  of  Marehj  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ascertained  by  tele- 
graphic communtcation  with  the  railway  company's  office  in  Boston  no 
meeting  of  the  board  was  to  be  held  there,  but  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Bail  way  Company's  board  was  to  be  held  in  New  York  on 
the  9th,  which  meeting  the  government  directors  attended,  and  the  fol- 
lowing record  was  made: 

President  DilloD  remarked  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  company's  counsel  in.  re- 
gard to  the  status  of  the  government  directors,  and  that  it  had  been  decided  to  admit 
them  to  the  direction  of  the  company  under  protest,  a  protest  not  of  hostility,  but 
merely  of  protection  formally  expressed,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  company  might 
be  rignt  in  the  premises. 

Since  which  time,  the  government  directors  have  been  duly  notified  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  no  farther  question 
of  jurisdiction  has  been  raised,  until,  in  an  interview  with  President 
Dillon  the  latter  part  of  July,  preparatory  to  the  inspection  of  the  road, 
transportation  was  asked  for  over  the  consolidated  roads,  when  the  juris- 
diction of  the  government  directors  was  again  denied  and  ofiicial  trans- 
I)ortation  respectfully  refused  over  any  part  of  the  consolidated  roads, 
except  the  former  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  thus 
making  an  issue  with  the  government  that  calls  for  judicial  settlement. 

This  report  will  therefore  be  confined  principally  to  the  line  of  railroad 
irom  Omaha  to  Ogden,  that  being  the  only  part  of  the  line  of  road  the 
government  directors  have  inspected  this  year,  Beferences  will  be  made 
to  the  executive  and  operative  management  of  the  consolidated  roads, 
so  far  as  the  government  directors  have  had  opportunity  of  examining 
same ;  also  to  the  stock  basis  upon  which  the  consolidation  was  made, 
*  and  all  other  items  of  interest  that  have  come  under  their  observataonu 

The  consolidated  company  is  operated  in  two  divisions.  The  Union 
Division^  comprising  the  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  formerly  known 
as  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad ;  and  the  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Den- 
ver, formerly  known  as  the  Kansas  Pacific,  with  the  Leavenworth 
branch,  and  the  road  from  Cheyenne  to  Denver,  formerly  known  as  the 
Denver  Pacific.    The  two  roads  comprising  the  Kansas *Di\ision. 

The  executive  and  general  operative  management  of  the  company 
comprehends  both  the  Union  and  Kansas  divisions,  and  is  extended 
over  some  of  the  branch  lines  of  railway  owned  by  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  consolidated  company  ;  the  expense  of  which  is  distributed  on  a 
mileage  basis,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  divisions  or  branches. 
This  is  an  equitable  distribution.  In  all  other  respects  the  roads  are 
managed  as  independent  lines  of  railway,  e^uih  division  paying  all  its 
obligations  iucurreil  in  its  purchase  and  use  of  materials,  and  in  its 
operation ;  and  the  earnings  of  each  division  are  kept  separate.- 

The  branch  lines  of  railroad,  aside  from  the  mileage,  estimated  to  them, 
in  their  lavor  to  foster  them,  of  one  and  a  half  mOes  to  one  mile  of  the 
main  line  of  the  road,  in  making  up  their  prorate,  of  a  rate  charged,  for 
business  given  to  or  received  from  the  main  line,  are  oi)erated  and  man- 
aged as  distinct  lines  of  railroad. 

This  branch  system  of  railways  now  comprises  the— 

MUea. 

Omaha  and  Ropnblicsin  Valloy  Railroad,  length , 145 

Omaha,  Ni<d»rara  and  Bhick  Hills  Kailroad,  lon^h 4*^ 

Saint  Josopli  and  W«*sttrn  Railroad,  len*rth ti^i2 

MaryHvilli'  and  Hlno  Valloy  Railroad,  lon^h :*8 

Colorado  Central  Railrojul,  leuffth Itvl 

Summit  County  Railroad,  length 2i) 

Wyandotte  and  Enterprise  spurs,  length 4 

Fort  RubaeU  and  Almy  spui's^  length 11 
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Miles. 

Utali  and  Northern  Railway,  length -.-.* 304 

Carbondale  Branch,  len^h :^> 

Jouction  City  and  Fort  Kearney  Railroad,  length 70 

Solomon  Branch  Kearney  Railroad,  length 57 

Salina  and  Sonthweetem  Railroad,  length 36 

Denver  and  Bonlder  Valley  Railroad,  length ^7 

Golden,  Bouldet  and  Caribou  Railroad,  length 6 

Making 1,242 

Which,  with  the — 

Union  Division • 1,042 

Kansas  Division,  mainline {XVJ 

Kansas  Division,  Leavenworth  branch 34 

Kansas  Division,  Cheyenne  branch  ..•••• 100 

Making  together • 3,084 

miles  railroad,  with  the  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Pacific  Eailway,  and  the 
Julesbnrg  line  (bnilding),  the  Utah  Oentral,  Utah  Southern,  and  Utah 
Southern  extension :  the  latter  now  in  operation  to  Frisco,  Utah  Terri* 
tory,  250  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake,  and  their  connections,  making  about 
400  miles  of  additional  railroad  that  is  largely  owned  in  the  interest 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway,  and  whose  traffic  largely  contributes  to 
increase  its  earnings. 

The  Julesburg  Ime  is  being  constructed  from  Julesbnrg  to  strike  the 
Denver  Pacific  at  a  point  about  two  miles  south  of  Evans  Station,  and 
is  being  built  under  the  Colorado  Oentral  Eailroad  charter.  Fifty-three 
miles  of  track  have  been  laid,  and  owing  to  the  extreme  cold  weather 
the  work  has  been  suspended  for  the  winter. 

Branch  lines  connecting  with  the  Union  Division  have  been  built 
during  the  year  as  follows : 

MUea. 

Valparaiso  to  Lincoln • 20 

Lost  Creek  to  Albion , 33 

Orand  Island  to  Saint  Paul 24 

Echo  to  Park  City 29 

Bjctension  of  Utah  and  Northern  Beaver  Cafion  to  Dillon 76 

The  BurUngton  and  Missouri  Eiver  Railroad,  in  Nebraska,  have  ex- 
tended their  line  of  road  to  and  across  the  Union  Division  at  Columbus 
and  Central  City. 

The  Elkhom  Valley  Eailroad,  being  built  in  the  interest  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  iN^orthwestem^  now  open,  and  trains  are  running  to  Fremont, 
a  station  on  the  Union  Division,  47  miles  west  of  Omaha. 

The  government  directors,  with  one  exception,  have  gone  over  the 
line  of  the  Union  Division,  and  are  pleased  to  note  a  continued  improve- 
ment, of  the  line  of  road.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  of  steel 
rails  have  been  laid  this  year  up  to  October  31,  and  it  is  expected  that 
60  miles  in  addition  will  be  laid  up  to  January  1, 1881.  Four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  miles  of  steel  rail  were  laid  previous  to  that  time,  in  main 
track,  which  will  make  717  miles  of  steel  track,  leaving  but  325  miles 
of  steel  rail  to  be  laid  hereafter  to  make  this  division  steel  rail  entire. 

Total  number  of  ties  put  in  track  from  January  >,  1880,  to  !N'ovember 
1,  is  412,350.  Of  this  number  24,580  were  cedar,  207,871  were  pine,  and 
119,899  were  hard-wood  ties,  and  cost,  respectively,  delivered  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  54,  42,  and  75  cents  each. 

Fourteen  spans  of  iron  bridgt*s,  from  100  to  160  feet  in  length,  aggre- 
gating 1,510  feet,  have  been  built  and  are  in  process  of  erection  across 
Weber  Eiver,  at  or  near  Croyclen,  and  across  Papillion  Creek. 

No  new  wooden  bridges  have  been  constructed,  but  all  necessary  re- 
56  Ab 
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pairs  have  been  made.  The  road-bed  has  been  raised  and  widened  in 
many  places,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  improvements  that  has  yet 
been  made  in  the  property  is  the  change  of  grade  near  Elkhom  Station. 
This  gra<le  was  something  over  80  feet  per  mile,  and  by  a  heavy  cot  and 
fill  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  being  cut  down  to  a  grade  of  21  feet  pet 
mile,  the  work  now  over  two-thirds  completed.  Over  the  old  grade  a 
freight  engine  could  not  haul  over  IG  to  18  loaded  cai-s,  while  over  the 
changed  grade  the  same  engine  can  haul  40  loaded  cars,  with  much  less 
wear  and  tear  in  the  performance  of  the  service,  thus  demonstrating  the 
desirability  of  making  light  grades  when  they  are  practicable. 

At  Laramie  Boiling  Mills  a  train  of  rolls  lias  been  added  for  the 
manufacture  of  merchants'  bar  iron,  and  machines  for  making  nuts, 
bolts,  spikes,  and  fish-bars  for  track  work,  and  almost  any  other  cla8S  of 
iron  that  may  be  wanted  in  the  construction  of  cars,  &c. 

The  water  stations  have  been  greatly  improved.  Nine  new  frost-pfoof 
iron-column  water-tanks  have  been  erected  at  the  following  stations: 
Millard)  Central  City,  Wood  liiver,  Plumb  Creek,  Denver  Junction, 
Sidney,  Antelope,  and.  Bawlins ;  and  as  old  tanks  may  be  renw^,  or 
new  tanks  erected  at  new  stations,  similar  tanks  will  be  constructed. 

The  same  permanent  character  of  improvement  can  be  noted  in  the 
erection  of  wind-mills,  for  pumping  water,  at  Millard,  Columbus,  Central 
City,  Wood  Eiver,  Plumb  Creek,  Ogalalla,  Denver  Junction.  Sidney, 
Antelope,  Eawlins,  and  elsewhere.  Cast-iron  pit^  (or  sockets)  oie 
used  as  the  base,  to  which,  above  ground,  the  timbers  are  firaoned, 
saving  the  rotting  of  wood  under  ground,  New  wells  have  be^n  put 
down,  all  12  feet  in  diameter;  at  Millard  to  the  depth  of  40  feet; 
Central  City,  17  feet;  Wood  Kiver,  22  feet;  Plumb  Creek,  Den vw 
Junction,  Sidney,  Echo,  and  other  stations.  Other  additional  improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  water  stations.  At  Council  Bluffs  three  drive 
wells  have  been  put  down,  each  95  feet  deep ;  at  North  Bend,  two  drive 
wells ;  at  Sydney,  system  of  water- works  put  in,  with  hydrants,  for  fire 
protection ;  pump  and  boiler  house  erected  22  by  30  feet,  and  steam  pump 
and  boiler  put  in. 

At  Cooper  Lake  and  Bawlins  permanent  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  at  Echo  a  new  frost-proof  tank  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Frame  pump  house  24  by  32  feet,  with  steam  pump  and  boiler,  four 
hydrants,  several  thousand  feet  of  iron  pipe  and  suction  pipe  is  used  at 
the  different  stations  for  the  forcing  of  water  through  long  distances  for 
the  protection  of  the  company's  property  in  case  of  fire. 

Improvements  and  additions  to  shops  have  been  made  at  the  follow- 
ing stations :  Omaha,  brass  foundry  enlarged,  with  brick  building  14  by 
46  leet,  and  four  new  brass  furnaces  put  in ;  addition  to  iron  foundiy 
frame  building  (detached),  24  by  173  feet.  Grand  Island,  new  shops  in 
course  of  construction;  stone  building,  main  building  100  by  ISO  feet; 
engine  and  boiler  room,  60  by  50  feet. 

S^orth  Platte  office  building,  frame,  14  by  20 ;  Echo,  frame  engine-house, 
60  by  75,  four  stalls;  Evanston,  frame  addition  to  boiler-shop,  36  by  40; 
Uintah,  frame  engine-house,  20  by  60. 

Additional  machinery  has  been  purchased  during  the  year  for  shops  at 
Omaha,  Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  Laramie,  Bawlins,  and  Evanston,  con- 
sisting of  i)nnching-machines,  drill-presses,  bolt-cutters,  wheel-presses, 
lathes,  &c. 

The  motive  power  of  the  Union  Division  has  been  largely  added  to  by 
purchase  of  new  engines  and  the  rebuilding  and  overhauling  of  old  ones. 
Ninetoen  ten-wheel  freight  engines,  4  mogul  switching  engines,  each  3 
pair  drivers,  1  single  truck,  5  ten- wheel  freight  engines,  purchased  but 
not  delivered  (were  to  have  been  delivered  in  November) ;  13  engines  have 
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been  rebuit,  new  and  large  boilers  put  in,  and  new  17-incli  cylinders  put 
in  in  place  of  16-inch ;  11  engines  have  had  new  and  larger  boilers  put 
in ;  9  engines  have  had  new  17-incli  cylinders  put  iii  in  i)lace  of  16-inch; 
40  engines  have  had  general  repairs  of  boilers  and  machinery ;  making, 
in  all,  73  engines  that  have  been  rebuilt,  i)artially  enlarged  and  renewed, 
and  thoroughly  overhauled,  thus  keeping  the  motive  power  of  this  divis- 
ion up  to  a  high  standard.  Plans  for  a  new  wheel  foundry  have  been 
made  with  capacity  to  make  160  car-wheels  a  day,  and  its  erection  is 
now  b^ing  considered. 

Ooal  sheds  and  shutes  have  been  built  at  Denver  Junction ;  shed  256 
by  35  feet,  with  inclined  track  to  storage  bins ;  16  bins,  capacity  20 
tons  each ;  32  shutes,  capacity  4  tons  each.  At  Echo,  coal  sheds  and 
shutes  of  similar  capacity.  At  Plumb  Creek,  additional  shutes  have 
been  added  to  old  coal  sheds,  and  a  hoisting  engine  put  in  to  elevate 
coal  from  store  shed  to  top  of  shutes.  These  improvements,  with  the 
coal  sheds  and  shutes  at  other  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Division, 
make  large  storage  capacity  for  coal  and  numerous  convenient  shutes 
for  supplying  the  locomotives  with  coal.  The  car  department  has  been 
well  maintained,  and,  besides  maintaining  the  cars  of  the  company,  has 
built  several  new  passenger  coaches  for  the  main  line  of  this  division, 
and  upwards  of  175  box,  tiat,  coal,  and  dump  cars,  with  baggage  cars, 
mail  cars,  and  passenger  coaches  for  branch  lines  of  road. 

In  the  fitting  of  the  passenger  cars  brass  catches  are  bought  by  the 
company  and  plated.  The  company  does  its  own  nickle  and  silver  plat- 
ing, upholstering,  &c.,  and  as  good  or  a  better  car  of  any  kind  can  now 
be  turned  out  at  the  shops  of  the  company  than  can  be  pui*chased  from 
a  car  manufacturer. 

Emigrant  sleeping  cars,  for  the  comfort  of  emigrant  travel,  have  been 
introduced  on  the  road ;  9  cars  have  been  changed  into  sleepers,  with 
two  tiers  of  double  births  on  each  side  of  the  car,  twelve  in  number, 
and  each  car  will  accommodate  48  persons  comfortably.  Preference  is 
now  given  to  women  and  children  in  their  use,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  company  to  change  their  emigrant  equipment  of  53  cars  into  sleep- 
ers; emigrants  furnish  their  own  bedding,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made 
for  use  of  car. 

Cattle  yards  have  been  built,  during  the  year,  at  Alda,  Benton,  Brady 
Island,  Rock  Creek,  and  Medicine  Bow  statioqs.  The  transportation  of 
cattle  this  year  over  the  line  of  road  has  been  less  than  last  on  account  of 
the  bad  condition  of  feed  on  the  cattle  ranges  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season  at  which  cattle  were  fat  enough  for  shipment  to  market.  Also, 
owing  to  the  early  cold  weather  preventing  shipments,  several  car  loads 
of  cattle  this  year  have  been  shipped  from  distant  stations  on  the  Utah 
and  Northern  Road,  from  wbich  road  a  large  increase  in  shipments  of 
cattle  may  be  expected,  which  promises  to  increase  largely  the  average 
length  of  haul  of  cattle  over  the  line  of  road.  The  prospects  for  next 
year's  business,  from  cattle  shipments,  is  said  to  be  better  than  any  past 
year. 

The  production  of  coal  shows  an  increase  this  year,  for  the  first  six 
months,  of  upwards  of  60,000  tons,  and,  owing  to  the  early  and  continued 
cold  weather,  promises  a  larger  increase  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  will  show  an  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

Production  and  cost  of  coal,  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  315,832  tons, 
cost  $1.02.J ;  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  393,428  tons,  cost  $1.11.  Three 
new  coal  mines  have  been  opened  during  the  year,  none  of  which  are  de- 
veloped far  enough  yet  to  give  any  great  increased  production.    iSie 
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dei)osits  of  coal  along  and  near  the  line  of  road  are  large,  and  increased 
bnsin.e8S,  from  coal  transportation,  can  only  be  measured  by  the  growth 
of  the  country.  Experiments  in  cokeing  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present,  as  no  coal  has  yet  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  road  that  will 
coke. 

Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  has  made  a  very  interesting  preliminary  report 
on  the  Wyoming  Oil  Springs,  situate  78  miles  north  from  Point  of  Eocks 
Station.  Crude  i)etroleum  can  be  obtained  there  in  large  quantities 
that  has  fine  lubricating  properties,  and  from  which  very  superior  oil  is 
refined.    In  time  this  oil  region  will  afford  a  large  traffic  to  the  road. 

The  express  business  of  the  road  is  now  done  by  the  Pacific  Express 
Company,  a  company  organized  by  this  railway  company  in  connection 
with  a  connecting  railway  company,  the  stock  of  the  express  company 
being  owned  by  the  railway  companies,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  <rf 
express  business  that  each  company  may  do,  this  company  owning  the 
controlling  interest  in  same. 

The  land  department  is  offering  liberal  inducements  to  emigrants  de- 
siring to  examine  the  lands  of  the  company  with  a  view  of  purchase  and 
settlement.  By  a  general  system  of  advertising  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  greatly  reduced  rates  of  transportation,  the  expenses  of  this  depart- 
ment have  been  increased. 

Number  of  acres  sold  during  the  year  1880, 162,018.41,  at  an  average 
price  per  acre  of  $4.82.  This  body  of  land  hais  been  sold  in  small  tracte, 
as  the  average  number  of  acres  to  each  purchaser  is  only  92.  This  prom- 
ises proper  cultivation. 

Collections  this  year  will  exceed  any  previous  year  by  $150,000  to 
$200,000.  Amount  transmitted  to  the  treasurer  during  the  year  1880, 
$478,500.  Department  expenses  for  the  year,  $50,108.60.  Sales  can- 
celed, 32,478.11  acres. 

Terms  of  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific  with 
Leavenworth  Branch,  and  the  Denver  Pacific,  as  to  the  respective 
stock  interest  of  the  respective  companies,  in  the  consolidated  company: 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  stock $36,762,300 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  stock 10,000,000 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  stock 4, 000,000 

Making  the  stock  of  the  consolidated  company 50, 762, 300 

• 

The  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  created  a  collateral  trnst  bond, 
dating  from  July  1, 1870,  to  run  29  years  from  that  date,  drawings  ^ 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  interest  payable  semi-annually,  uiaMng 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  the  city  of  New  York  trustee.  The  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  Company,  Omaha  and 
Republican  Valley  Raili-oad  Company,  and  the  Utah  and  Northern 
Railway  Company,  all  of  which  draw  7  per  ceut.  per  annum  interest,  and 
are  issued  respectively  for  fifteen,  ten,  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Raiboad  Company,  are  deposited  in 
this  trust.  And  as  said  bonds  are  deposited  the  Union  Tiust  Company 
certify  and  deliver  to  the  railroad  company  collateral  tiust  bonds  for 
eighty  per  cent.  Of  the  par  value  of  bonds  so  deposited ;  the  interest  ui)on 
which  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  collateral  trnst  bonds,  an<l 
l^rovide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  bouds  in  trust. 

Five  million  dollars  of  collateral  tnist  bonds  have  been  delivered  to 
the  railroad  company,  in  conformity  with  the  terms,  of  the  trust, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  sold;  last  sales  made  at  $1.05,  and  their 
proceeds  have  been  substantially  used  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
branch  roads,  thus  enabling  the  railroad  company  to  retain  the  securi- 
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ties  of  its  branch  roads,  aud  by  their  deposit,  in  this  or  similar  trusts, 
multiply  the  construction  of  branch  roads,  as  the  mining  int-erests  or 
fai-tlier  settlement  of  the  country  may  require.  A  copy  of  this  trust 
indenture  the  govenimeut  directors  attach  to  this  report. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  hold  large  assefe,  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  roads  it  has  aided  in  construction,  consisting  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  and  stock,  which  as  the  country  that  is  traversed  by  these 
branch  lines  is  developed,  by  the  opening  of  mines  or  settlement,  are 
constantly  increasing  in  value.  The  par  value  of  such  securities  now 
amounts  to  fully  forty  million  dollars.  A  present  estimated  value  of  said 
securities  was  made  by  the  auditor  of  the  company,  July  19, 1880,  as 
being  worth  $28,575,651.65,  $6,334,000  of  which  have  been  put  into  the 
collateral  trust  bond  trust. 

The  estimated  gross  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  nearly  eleven  mouths  of  which  liave  transpired,  and  hranch 
lines  of  railroad  are $25,000,000 

Of  which  the  branch  lines  will  earn  about 2,500,000 

Leaving 22,500,000 

The  Union  Division  will  probably  earn  of  this  amount  $15,750,000; 
the  Kansas  Division  $6,750,000.  This  would  show  that  the  Union  Di- 
vision earns  70  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  the  Kansas  Division 
30  per  cent.,  showing  an  increase  of  gross  earnings  this  year,  compared 
with  last,  on  the  Union  Division  of  $2,549,000,  and  a  larger  proportion- 
ate increase  of  gross  earnings  on  the  Kansas  Division.  TWs  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  consolidation.  The  business  of  the  whole  South- 
west, as  well  as  that  from  lake  points.  Central  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  through  business,  for  which  the  separate  roads 
competed  before  the  consolidation,  has  gone  into  its  natural  channel  of 
transportation  ;  while  formerly  all  of  this  business  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Bailroad  could  control,  as  well  as  the  roads  terminating  at  Oouncil 
Bluffs  and  Omaha,  went  to  those  respective  points  for  distribution. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  current  year  on  the  Union  Division 
will  be  about  44  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings,  including'renewals  and 
taxes.  On  the  Kansas  Division  about  50  per  cent.,  including  renewals 
and  taxes. 

The  expenses  of  the  general  offices  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  ap- 
portioned to  consolidated  roads  on  a  mileage  basis. 

The  Pullman  sleeping-car  contract  will  expire  next  year,  and,  unless 
a  new  contract  can  be  made  on  a  liberal  basis,  in  which  the  railway 
company  will  be  largely  interested  in  the  revenue  received  for  the  use 
of  the  cars,  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  the  railway  company 
will  consider  and  determine  the  question  of  running  its  own  sleeping- 
cars. 

The  directors  are  informed  that  substantially  the  same  i)ooling  ar- 
rangements exist  this  year  as  last.  At  competitive  points,  with  compet- 
itive roads,  the  business  is  pooled,  the  road  performing  the  service 
deducting  40  per  cent,  for  operating  expenses,  and  the  balance  is  divided 
on  an  agreed  percentage  baais. 

A  contract  for  five  years  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steamsh  p 
Company  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Com- 
pany is  a  party,  and  authority  has  been  given  for  its  execution,  the  terms 
of  which  govern  in  settlements  between  the  steamship  company  and  the 
railway  companies ;  but  the  same  has  not  yet  been  executed. 

The  samei)olicy  of  the  improvement  of  the  property  is  manifest  for  the 
coming  year  as  has  been  shown  for  the  past  two  years.    Contracts  have 
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already  InxMi  niailf  lor  :;r)/M)0 1  oiks  r>0  poiiuil  steel  rails,  5,(KM)  tons  40-iX)iind 
rails  lor  the  tUah  aiul^Sortlieni,  12  tiist  elas^  ptiKseii^er  eoaebes,  5  tir«t- 
elass  iiarro\v-jL;auge  coij^flies,  500  box cais,  uOO  cattle-curM,  18  tiin-whecleu 
Tauntou  engines,  15  consolidated  Ully-ton  engines  (17  more  engines  are 
being  negotiated  for,  making  50  engines  of  this  class),  and  25  narrow- 
gauge  engines  have  been  contracted,  for  the  Utah  and  l!>[orthem,  deliver- 
ies of  which  are  to  be  made  at  stated  periods  during  the  year  18SI ;  and 
orders  have  been  given  for  two  Pullman  narrow-gauge  sleepers,  and  at 
the  shops  of  the  company  tb  build  for  the  Utah  and  Northern  Boad  2 
mail  and  express  cars,  50  box,  and  25  cattle  cars. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Bailrood 
will  be  completed  to  a  connection  with  the  Southern  l%cific  Eailroad  of 
California,  in  Kew  Mexico,  by  the  first  of  January.  This  will  make  a 
competing  line  of  railway  through  to  Galifoniia,  about  400  miles  longer 
than  via  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Hallways  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  x>assenger  travel,  eighteen  hours  additional  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  trip  to  San  Francisco,  and  thirty-three  hours  additional 
time  for  freight  transportation.  Hence,  as  quick  transit,  particularly 
on  long  routes  of  travel,  is  very  desirable  and  generally  sought  for,  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  liailway  route  Avill  doubtless  remain  the 
favorite  route  for  passenger  travel  and  freight  traffic.  The  government 
directors  arc  informed  that  a  satisfactory  business  arrangement  will  be 
made  witli  this  competing  line  of  railway,  and  thus  avoid  undue  comi)e- 
tititm  for  business. 

The  policy  of  building  and  aiding  to  build  branch  lines  of  railroad  by 
this  company,  that  has  been  pursued  in  past  years  and  is  still  being 
continued,  was  wise,  both  in  its  conception  and  in  its  execution,  as  the 
trunk  line  of  railway  has  branch  and  feeding  lines  of  railway  to  supjwrt 
it,  independent  of  its  through  business,  which  now  amounts  to  but  a 
small  proportion  of  its  traflic,  viz,  28  per  cent. 

The  tabular  statement  attached  Avill  show  the  nural)er  of  through  cars  of 
freight  hauled  on  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  between  Omaha  and  Ogden, 
for  through  California  business,  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  1879  and  1880.  Average  daily  for  1870,  twenty-eight 
cars  per  day  each  way ;  for  1880,  thirty-three  cars  i>er  day  each  way. 
And  any  loss  of  through  business  in  the  year  1881  there  may  be,  in  con- 
sequence of  division  with  the  Atchison,  Toi>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Itailroad, 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  directors,  be  more  than  made  up* 
in  the  increased  business  that  will  be  derived  from  its  branch  lines  of 
road  and  its  local  business. 

Consolidation  is  now  becoming  a  great  feature  in  the  railway  man- 
agement of  this  country.  It  tends  towards  economy,  and  greatly  facil- 
itates travel  and  freight  traffic.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  country 
is  demanding  quick  transit,  and  equalized  and  uniform  rates  of  trans- 
portation. Consolidation  will  give  the  former,  as  through  trains  of 
freight  can  be  made  up  over  consolidatedroa<lsfor  given  i)oints,  and  the 
delay  and  loss  of  time  can  thus  be  avoided  that  occurs,  where  trains  are 
made  up  containing  cars  for  different  localities,  in  switching. 

The  latter  by  liberal  railway  management. 

The  present  combination  and  pooling  system  of  railway  management 
prevents  undue  competition,  and  it  is  claimed,  as  pools  are  made  u]>  on 
the  basis  of  earnings,  through,  to,  or  from  a  given  competing  point  or 
points,  or  supposed  earnings  of  the  competing  lines. 

Shippers  of  property  are  not  imposed  ui>ou,  but  uniform  and  equal- 
ized rates  of  transportation  are  fixed  and  maintained. 

With  the  large  productions  of  the  country  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
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really  and  sntisfac*tory  market  for  their  sale,  both  at  lioino  and  abroad, 
with  the  ability  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railways  of  the  <touiitry,  at 
tiine>;  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  to  move  the  products  of  the  country 
to  market  and  to  the  seaboard  ports  for  export. 

This  theory  is  becoming  an  accepted  one.  The  time  for  its  test  will 
come  when  the  productions  of  foreign  consuming  countries  are  large, 
and  our  own  products,  by  similar  productions  and  limited  export  de- 
mand, begin  to  accumulate  in  the  granaries  of  our  agriculturists  and 
elevators  and  warehouses  at  onr  marts  of  commerce,  and  consequent 
low  prices  for  same  prevail;  for  then  lower  rates  of  transi)ortation  will 
be  demanded  than  now  prevail. 

Consolidation  with  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  -Railways  has 
been  informally  considered,  relative  to  which  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
has  yet  been  reached,  upon  an  equitable  basis,  both  for  the  interest  of 
ttie  government  and  the  respective  railways  it  would  be  desirable. 

GEO.  B.  SMYTH, 
R.  P.  BUCKLAKD, 
0.  C.  HOUSBL, 
JUDSON  KELPATRIOK, 

Oofoemment  Directon. 


REPORT 

OF 

THE  POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  13, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  took  charge  of  the  Department  on  the  25th  of  August,  and 
therefore  I  speak  of  it  historically  and  as  I  find  it,  with  little  reference 
to  my  own  administration,  which  did  not  commence  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year,  with  whose  transactions  the  present  report 
is  chiefly  concerned.    * 

The  object  for  which  this  Department  was  established  is  the  mter- 
change  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 

The  domestic  postal  business  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  as  follows : 

DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters — 

In  plain  envelopes 467,609,556 

In  "card  or  request^  envelopes 365,024,920 

In  "official  penalty"  envelopes 35,859.096 

Total  letters 866,593,672 

Postal  cards 276,446,716 

Newspapers  to  subscribers  and  news  agents 695, 175,^ 

Magazines  to  subscribers  and  news  agents 53,472,276 

Books,  circulars,  and  miscellaneous  printed  matt<»r 300, 845, 480 

Articles  of  merchandise 22, 634, 456 

Grand  total 2,215,168,124 

STATISTICS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAILS. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment 5,802  contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  pnbUc 
routes. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1,857  special  offices,  each 
with  a  mail-carrier,  whose  pay  from  the  Department  is  not  allowed  to 
exceed  the  net  postal  yield  of  the  office. 

Of  public  routes  in  operation  there  were  11,112  (of  which  1,118  were 
railroad  routes,  being  an  increase  of  59  routes  of  this  class  over  the 
preceding  year),  aggregating  in  length  343,888  miles ;  in  annual  cost, 
$18,707,700.     Adding  the  compensation  of  railway  post-office  clerks, 

8dS 
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route-agents,  mail-route  messengers,  local  agents,  and  mail-messengers, 
amounting  to  $3,548,278,  the  aggregate  annual  cost  was  $22,255,081. 

The  service  was  divided  as  follows : 

Railroad  routes:  length, 85,320miles;  annual  transportation, 96,497,463 
miles;  annual  cost,  $10,498,986  (of  which  amount  $1,261,041  is  for  rail- 
way i)ost-office  car  service),  about  10.88  cents  per  mile.  Steamboat 
routes:  length,  23,320  miles;  annual  transi>ortatiou,  5,668,538  miles; 
annual  cost,  $887,221,  about  15.65  cents  per  mile. 

Other  routes  on  which  the  mails  are  required  to  be  conveyed  "with 
celerity,  certainty,  and  security:"  Length,  235,248  miles;  annual  trans- 
portation, 76,070,995  miles;  annual  cost,  $7,321,499;  about  9.62  cents 
per  mile. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  4,737  offices  supplied  by 
mail-messengers,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $697,298.  The  railroad  routes 
were  increased  in  length  5,329  miles,  and  in  cost  $931,396. 

The  steamboat  routes  were  increased  in  length  2,080  miles,  and  in 
cost  $132,833.  The  star  routes  were  increased  in  length  19,768  miles, 
and  in  cost  $919,669. 

There  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  total  length  of 
routes  of  27,177  miles;  in  annual  transportation,  10,804,191  miles;  and 
in  annual  cost,  $1,983,898.  Adding  the  increase  in  cost  for  railway  post- 
ofBice  clerks,  route-agents,  mail-route  messengers,  local  agents,  and  mail- 
messengers,  amounting  to  $259,214,  the  total  increase  in  cost  was 
$2,243,112. 

POST-OFFICES  ESTABLISHED  AND  POSTMASTERS  APPOINTED. 

The  report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Nnmberof  post-offices  established  dming  the  year 3,462 

Number  discontinued 1,328 

Increase 2,134 

Number  in  operation  June  30,  1879 40,855 

Number  in  operation  June  30,  1880 42,989 

Number  fihed  by  appointment  of  the  President 1,761 

Number  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Postmaster-General 41, 2^8 

Api)ointments  were  made  during  the  year : 

On  resignations  and  commissions  expired 6,322 

On  removals 501 

On  changes  of  names  and  sites 6U0 

On  deaths  of  postmasters  356 

On  establishment  of  new  post-offices •. 3,462 

Total  appointments 11,391 

Nnmberof  cases  acted  on  during  the  year 13,620 
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NUMBER  OF   POSroil  1(*E   INSPKC  TORS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  TILE  HAIL- 

AVAY   MAIL   SERVICE. 

Tho  number  ami  aggregate  compensation,  of  post-oiBce  inspectors, 
railway  i^ost-oflice  clerks,  route  agents,  mail-route  messengers,  and  local 
agents  in  service  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  w  ere : 

•46posU>fficein8pector8 $146,863  27 

1,206  railway  post-office  clerks 1,37S,160  00 

1,252  route  ageiiU 1,130,000  00 

338  mail-route  messengers 206,540  00 

150  local  ageuts 127,280  00 

$2, 997, 843  27 
EMPLOYES  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emi)loyes  in  the  Post-OflSce 
Department;  also  tlie  number  of  postmasters,  contractors,  clerks  in  i)OStr 
oflQces,  railway  post-office  clerks,  route  agents,  and  other  oJQQcers  in  serv- 
ice June  30, 1879,  and  June  .'JO,  1880: 

Jane  30,  Jan«3t, 

1879.        1880. 

Departmental  officers  and  employes: 

Postmafiter-Qeneral 1  1 

AssiBtant  PoBtmaaters-Geuernl 3  3 

Superintendoiit  of  money-order  system 1  1 

Superintendent  of  foreign  mails 1  1 

Chief  clerk  to  the  Postmaster-General 1  1 

ChieiJs  of  divisions 5  5 

Topographer  for  Post-Office  Department 1  1 

Disbursing  officer  and  superintendent  of  building 1  1 

Lawclerk 1  1 

Stenographer. 1  1 

Appointment  clerk 1  1 

Superintendent  of  blank  agency 1  1 

Chief  clerks  of  bureaus 5  5 

Clerks,  messengers,  watchmen,  &c - •..  391  ^596 

414  419 
Postmasters  and  other  officers  and  ag<*nts: 

rostmastei-s 40,aV>  42,089 

Contractors « r»,  (>r»U  r>,!?62 

Clerks  in  post-offices 4»K)4  5,519 

Letter-carriei-s _ 2,359  2,6d3 

Railway  post-office  clerks ^ 1.091  1,206 

Koute  agents ,. 1,143  1,2M 

Mail-route  messengei-s : 241  3$J 

Local  agents .• 134  150 

Special  agents ^....          54  56 

Total  in  .service 56.844    G0.479 

*  Other  post-office  inspectors  charged  to  separate  approi  uriatious. 
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RAILWAY   PUST-UFFICK  Ll^KS. 

A  tubular  .sUtoincjit  lieioto  appentlcMl  shows  (hat  tlio  number  of  rail- 
way i>ost-ofilee  lines  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  wjis  09,  ex- 
tending over  20,140  miles  of  railroad  routes,  an  increase  of  2,800  miles 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  railway  postal  clerks  in  the  service  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  was  1,091,  whose  annual  salaries  ag- 
gregated $1,200,590. 

The  number  of  postal  elcrks  in  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1880  was  1,206,  whose  annual  salaries  aggregated  $1,378,160,  showing 
an  increase  of  115  clerks  and  of  $105,870  in  salaries. 

The  annual  miles  of  service  performed  by  railway  postal  clerks,  route 
agents,  and  mail-route  messengers  was  65,763,993,  an  inci'ease  over  the 
previous  year  of  13,314,220  miles. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  expendituroa  of  the  tlepartmeut  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 

Jane  30,  ISaO,  were $36,J>42,803  Cd 

The  revennes  were  as  follows : 

Ordinary  receipts $32,934,739  37 

Receipts  from  money-order  bnsiness 269, 205  25 

Receipts  from  official  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes..  Ill, 534  72 

33^  315^  479  34 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts $3,237,324  34 

Included  in  the  above  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  the 
sum  of  $440,983.30  paid  on  liabilities  incurred  in  previous  fiscal  years, 
and  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Deductiug  this  sura  from  the  aggregate  amount,  leaves  as  the  actual 
expenditures  on  account  of  service  for  the  year $36,101,820  38 

The  amount  appropriated  for  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1879-'S0,  includ- 
ing sums  appropriated  by  special  acts,  was $37, 757, 089  87 

Amount  expended  for  1879-'80 36,101,820  38 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  for  the  year  of  ....    $1, 655,269  49 

This  balance  will  be  largely  reduced  when  the  unadjusted  liabilities 
for  the  year  have  been  reported  and  paid. 

A  table  accompanying  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  shows  the  condition  of  the  several  accounts  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1880. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  department,  therefore,  on  account 
of  and  appertaining  to  the  business  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (excluding 
expenditures  and  receipts  on  account  of  previous  fiscal  years),  are  as 
follows,  viz : 

Expenditures §3G,101,8*>0  38 

Receipts,   (ordinary,   from   nioney-order  business,   and   from   official 

stamps) 33,315,479  34 

Sliowin;^  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  chargeable  against 
the  apx>ropriutions  from  the  Treasury  hereinafter  enumerated,  of. . .    f  2,  TsG,  341  04 
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The  expenditures  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $3,028,383.56, 
or  1).1+  per  cent.,  more  than  tliose  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  extension  of  mail  ser\ice  and  to  the  increase  in  the 
postal  car  service. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,273,496.48,  or  10.8+  per  cent, 
more  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  $2,651,455.44,  or  S.6+  per 
cent.,  more  than  the  estimates  therefor.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of* 
revenue  over  the  amount  estimatetl  is  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  continued  business  prosperity  of  the  country,  resulting  in  an 
increased  demand  for  postage  stamps,  postal  cards,  &c.,  the  sales  of 
which  amounted  to  $3,349,045.16  more  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
and  $4,118,527.03  more  than  for  1878. 

Excluding  official  postage  stami)s  and  money-order  receipts  from  both 
fiscal  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  ordinary  receipts  over  the  past  fiscal 
year  o^  $3,500,090.94,  or  11.8+  per  cent,  and  over  the  fiscal  year 
1877-^78  of  $4,170,894.21,  or  14.5+  per  cent 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  by  fiscal  quarters,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  therein  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1877-^78 
and  1878-^79,  are  shown  by  a  table  which  accompanies  the  report  of  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

AMOUNT  DRAWN  FROM  THE  TREASURY  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  following  amounts  were  drawn  from  the  Treasury  during  tiie 
fiscal  year  on  account  of  special  and  deficiency  appropriations : 

To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  for  tbe  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 
act  of  Marcli  3,  1879 |3,500,000  00 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  revenues  for  1877  and  for  prior  years,  act 
of  June  16, 1880 97,717  20 

Total $3,597,717  20 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1882. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 

are #42,475,932  00 

The  ordinary  revenues  are  estimated  at |38,545, 174  10 

Estimated  revenue  from  money-order  business 300, 000  00 

Total  estimated  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882.    38»  845, 174  10 

Estimated  excess  of  expenditures  to  he  appropriated  out  of  the  general 
Treasury  as  a  deficiency $3,630,757  90 

A  table  accompanying  tbe  report  of  tbe  Tbird  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  furnisbes  tbe  estimates  in  detail. 

DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Tbe  followin^ii:  statement  sbows  tbe  condition  of  tbe  appropriations 
from  tbe  general  Treasury  to  sui)ply  deficiencies  in  tbe  postal  revenues, 
viz: 

1.  For  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  tlie  amount  appropriated 
from  tbe  Treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  tbe  revenues  was  $4,222,274.72, 
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of  which  $1,222,274.72  remains  undrawn  and  available  for  unadjusted 
liabilities  contracted  prior  to  July  1, 1879. 

2.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  the  amount  appropriated 
from  the  Treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  was  $5,457,376.10, 
of  which  $1,957,376.10  remains  unexpended  and  available  for  unadjusted 
liabilities  for  said  fiscal  year. 

LIABILITIES. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  balances  stated  above  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  payment  of  all  unadjusted  liabilities  incurred  during  the 
years  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  department,  and  the  condition 
of  accounts,  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Auditor  for  the 
Post-Office  Department  hereto  annexed. 

COLLECTION-ORDER  SYSTEM  DISCONTINUED. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1880,  the  system  of  collecting  quarterly  balances 
in  the  hands  of  postmasters,  by  what  were  known  as  "  collection  orders,^ 
was  discontinued,  and  the  depositing  system  substituted.  The  change 
was  necessitated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  postal  business, 
which  rendered  this  method  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  department 
too  unwieldy  to  handle,  and  the  cause  of  much  delay  in  settling  the  ac- 
counts of  postmasters  and  mail  contractors.  As  stated  by  the  Auditor 
for  the  Post-Office  Department,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  it  was  practi- 
cally impossible  to  keep  an  intelligent  control  over  the  several  annual  ap- 
propriations covering  the  transportation  of  the  mails  while  the  collection- 
order  system  was  in  vogue.  By  its  discontinuance  the  department  is  en- 
abled to  secure  uniformity  of  system  and  greater  expedition  in  collecting 
its  revenues,  and  the  Auditor  is  enabled  to  settle  promptly  the  accounts 
of  its  creditors. 

By  discontinuing  the  collection  order  system  some  thirty  thousand 
post-offices  were  changed  from  *•* collection^  to  "deposit,"  involving  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that  an 
additional  force  be  provided  for  the  division  having  charge  of  deposit 
accounts,  for  which  an  estimate  has  been  submitted.  The  appropriation 
should  be  made  available  immediately  upon  its  i)assago. 

P0STAGE-STA3IPS,  STAIVIPED  ENVELOPES,  AND  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  uumbcr  of  ordinary  postago-atamps  is- 
sued during  tbo  fiscal  year  was 875,  G81, 070,  valued  at . .  §*i'l,  414, 02S  00 

Of  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps 1 ,  770, 082,  valued  at . ;  1 ,  52o*i,  t)03  30 

Of  special  stamps  for  the  collection  of  post- 
age due  under  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 

provetl  March  3, 1879 0,284,500,  valued  at,.  251,836  00 

Of  postal  canls,  domestic 2(7J ,  754 ,  000,  valued  at . .  2, 697, 540  00 

Of  postal  cards,  international 2, 79(),  500,  valued  at . .  55, 930  00 

Of  stamped  envelopes,  plain 98, 616, 000,  valued  at . .  2, 496, 233  93 
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Of  stamped  envelopes,  special  request....  70,8^^,500,  valne<l  at..  $2, 38l,X>5  15 

Of  newspaper-wrappers 31,&^,r>00,  valuedat..  3»1,7K7  CO 

Of  official  postage-stamps 3,:r)l,in»:>,  valued  at..  140,  l«>9  (hj 

OfoQicial  stamped  envelopes  uiul  wrappers.  021,000,  valued  at..  14,0.:  J  40 

Aggregating .'....   I,:5()7,:yj7,017,  valued  at..  $3'>, J)t:i7, :M»  46 

INCREASE  IN  ISSUES  OF  rOSTAGE-STAMPS,  ETC. 

The  above  issues,  both  iu  uuinber  aud  value,  exhibit  a  very  uiarked 
increase  over  the  issues  of  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  value  is 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Articles  issued.  ' 


Ordinary  postage-stamps 

Newspaper  ana  periodical  stamps  . 

Postage-^ue  stamps 

Postal  cards 

fit-amped  envelopes,  plain 

Stamped  envelopes,  special  request 
Newspaper  wrappers 


Fiscal  year 
ended  June 
30, 1879. 


Fiscal  year 
ended 'June 
30, 1$S0. 


$20, 117, 259  00     $22, 41 4, 928  00 


1, 0*<8,  412  10 

?.(>:>,  <»r)7  00 

2, 217, 970  00 

2, 160,  417  02 

2,139,704  10 

3j5,  218  90 


1, 2:i2,  903  30 
2:>1.  8'm;  00 
2,733,470  00 

2, 496, 2:m  m 

2,3*^1,355  15 
381,  787  60 


Increase, 


Value. 


I 


$2,297, 
164. 

*in. 

5.15. 

335, 

241. 

26. 


669  00 
491  14 
121  (rO 
500  00 
«l  01 
651  05 
568  70 


Per  ceat. 


11.4 

15.1 
^Jl.l 
24.1 
15-5 
11.? 
7.4 


Total  ordinary  issues,  increase 

Otlicial  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  i 
and  wrappers 1,094,011  85 


154,823  48 


$:i,  487,  570  90  ; 
•939, 


12.2 


188  37  ' 


Aggregate  Increase 


$2,548,391  53  ' 


&« 


•  Decrease. 


In  forwarding:  through  the  mails  the  supplies  for  1880,  but  four  pack- 
ages, of  the  value  of  $63,  were  lost,  and  these  not  from  any  careless- 
ness or  other  fault  of  postal  officers. 

POSTAGE  ON  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  total  amount  of  i>ostage  collected  during  the  year  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals  mailed  to  regular  subscribers  from  known  ofiices  of 
publication  was  $1,226,452.58,  an  increase  of  $122,267.91,  or  more  than 
11  per  cent.  The  weight  of  this  matter  was  61,322,629  pounds,  or  30,661 
tons.  The  number  of  postoftices  at  which  the  matter  was  mailed  was 
4,423,  an  increase  of  235  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 


DEAD  LETTERS  AND  OTHER  MAIL  3IATTER. 

The  statistics  of  the  department  show  that  866,593,572  letters  were 
mailed  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  during 
the  same  period  3,057,141,  or  one  in  every  283,  became  "  dea<l."  Tlie 
causes  which  operate  to  bring  mail  matter  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
have  been  so  frequently  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  my  predeces- 
sors that  I  will  not  repeat  them  hero.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so 
small  a  percentage  of  letters  reaches  the  Dead-Letter  Office  is,  that  the 
return-request  system  immediately  restores  them  to  the  writer  when  un- 
paid or  misdirected,  or  ultimately  does  so  w  hen  unclaimed  at  the  office 
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of  ilestination.  The  total  number  of  letters  mailed  in  fifty  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  last  year  wa^  385,878,948,  and  of  these  220,309,000,  or  59 
per  cent.,  were  inclosed  in  envelopes  bearing  the  address  of  the  sender. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  letters  mailed  in  the  United  States  (eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  and  one-half  millions),  400,884,010,  or  40  per  cent, 
bore  upon  the  outside  sufficient  data  for  their  intelligent  return  to  the 
wTiters  if  undelivered.  This  system  cannot  be  too  highly  commended 
to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  business  men,  who  would  often  bo 
spared  vexatious  delays  in  imimrtant  correspondence  by  having  their 
names  and  addresses  printed  on  their  enveloi)es,  so  that  the  local  post- 
master may  call  the  writer's  attention  to  any  deficiency  in  postage  or 
direction. 

From  tables  submitted  with  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter-General (see  Appendix,  pages  301-375),  it  appears  that  of  the  whole 
number  of  letters  received  in  the  Dead-Letter  Ofiice  during  the  year 
2,500,402  domestic  letters  were  unclaimed  at  the  ofllce  of  destination ; 
284,503. were  held  for  postage  at  the  mailing  office;  201,899  were  insuf- 
ficiently addressed ;  while  9,107  bore  no  superscription  whatever.  The 
number  of  foreign  letters  received  was  207,917.  The  number  of  packages 
of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  which  were  regarded  of  sufficient  v.alue 
to  be  recorded  was  45,004. 

Of  the  0,990,513  registered  letters  and  parcels  mailed  in  this  country 
during  the  year  but  7,445  became  dead,  and  of  these  7,010  were  success- 
fully restored  to  the  owners. 

The  amount  of  money  separated  from  letters  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  was  $2,751.20.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  articles  for  which 
no  owners  could  be  found  was  $3,465.12.  The  postage  collected  on  short- 
paid  matter  and  on  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  returned  to 
the  senders  amounted  to  $3,047.41. 

CHARITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEAD  LITERATURE. 

Among  the  matter  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  for  which  no  owner 
could  be  found  were  many  valuable  publications,  such  as  books,  pam- 
phlets, magazines,  and  illustrated  newspapers,  which  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
dispose  of  as  waste-paper,  in  accordance  with  the  former  practice;  and 
so,  by  authority  of  the  law  placing  the  disposition  of  such  matter  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster-General,  an  order  was  made  directing 
these  publications  to  be  distributed  among  the  charitable  institutions 
of  Washington  for  the  entertainment  of  their  inmates. 

STATISTICS  OF  RSGISTRATION. 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  parcels  registered  during  the  year 
was  0,990,513,  of  which  5,251,118  were  domestic  letters,  4 18,050  domestic 
parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter,  249,722  letters  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, 8,247  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  to  foreign  countries. 
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and  1,038,770  letters  and  parcels  forwarded  for  the  government,  and  by 
law  exempt  from  the  payment  of  registry  fees.  The  amount  of  registry 
fees  collected  during  the  year  was  $595,774.30,  an  increase  over  the 
amount  collected  during  the  preceding  year  of  $136,038.60,  or  29.57  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  and  parcels  registered  was 
1,567,491.  The  registration  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  is  still  at- 
tended with  extraordinary  success.  In  the  IN^ew  York  i)Ost-office  alone 
the  number  of  parcels  of  this  matter  registered  during  the  year  was 
153,523,  the  fees  on  which  amounted  to  $15,352.30. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  CONTRACT  OFFICE. 

*  For  the  estimates  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  for  the  various  items  incident  to  the 
transportation  of  mails,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  hereto  appended,  in  which  the  estimates 
and  the  reasons  therefor  are  .given  in  detail. 

I  would  say  in  this  connection  that  these  e>stimates  have  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  me,  and  are  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  requirements  of  the  service. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  FAST  MAIL  SERVICE. 

An  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  continuance  of  special  mail 
facilities  on  railroads — such  as  extra  trains  with  mails  only,  and  the 
acceleration  of  regular  trains  carrying  the  mails,  &c.,  which  the  people 
have  enjoyed  for  several  years  past. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  service  at  its  present  state  of 
efficiency  without  this  appropriation  unless  the  general  law  governing 
the  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mails  by  railroad  be  changed 
so  as  to  afford  compensation  for  this  class  of  service.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  extend  this  service  to 
business  communities  where  it  is  needed  and  would  be  most  valuable. 

STAR  SERVICE. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  statement  of  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-General respecting  the  trans])ortation  of  mails  on  ^*star  routes," 
as  worthy  of  careful  consideration.     (Page  75.) 

The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  country  recuperated  from  a 
state  of  lowest  depression  in  1S77  to  one  of  unusual  i)rosi>erity,  devel- 
opment, and  i)rogTess  in  1870,  challenges  the  attention  of  intelligent 
people  of  all  countries. 

1  cannot  doubt  that  during  this  period  the  Post-Office  Department 
was  confronted  by  an  emergency  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  postal  affairs  5  and  that  to  have  restricted  the  postal  service  to  the 
meager  appropriation  for  1879  would  have  rendered  it  entirely  inad- 
equate to  the  wants  of  the  iieople. 
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TEMPORARY  STAR  SERYIOE. 

It  is  recommended  9  as  a  measure  of  economy,  in  cases  where  it  be« 
comes  necessary  to  establish  service  on  new  routes  in  advance  of  the 
regalar  yearly  or  half-yearly  advertisements,  that  authority  be  given 
the  Postmaster-General,  upon  failure  to  secure  bids  for  mail-service  at 
rates  that  seem  to  him  reasonable,  to  invite  bids  by  advertisement  for 
the  space  of  three  weeks  in  a  newspaper  at  each  tenninus  of  the  route; 
or  if  there  are  no  such  newspapers,  then  in  not  exceeding  three  news- 
papers published  nearest  the  terminal  points  of  the  route  upon  which 
service  is  desired. 

WORK  OP  THE  TOPOGRAPHER'S  OFFICE,  POST-ROXTTB  MAPS,  ETC. 

During  the  past  year  new  editions  have  been  issued  of  all  the  maps 
hitherto  published  (22  in  number,  covered  by  57  sheets).  Successive 
editions  at  short  intervals  have  been,  and  wUl  always  be,  required  to 
show  the  numerous  additions  and  changes  of  post-offices,  and  the  course 
and  £requency  of  service  on  the  post-routes. 

A  new  map  (in  two  sheets)  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  been  pre- 
pared and  published.  Kew  maps  to  take  the  place  of  provisional  copies 
are  proposed  of  the  Padfic  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  witii  Oulf  and  West  India  Islands  service. 

As  usual,  the  topographer  has  answered  all  inquiries  in  reference  to 
mileage  and  telegraph  accounts  referred  for  his  certificate. 

NEW  TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  REQUIRED. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  again  called  to  the  desirability  of  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  an  extended  table  of  distances  for  use  in 
the  settlement  of  these  accounts,  the  existing  edition  of  the  table  having 
long  been  obsolete  in  many  details.  For*  this,  two  temporary  clerks 
have  been  estimated  for. 

The  work  of  this  office  necessarily  increases  with  the  extension  of  the 
mail  service;  maps  for  the  use  of  ttie  postal  employ^  are  in  constant 
and  urgent  demand,  and  they  are  also  in  great  requisition  by  other  de- 
partments of  the  public  service,  as  facilitating  their  ox>erations.  In  the 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  have  requested  for  this  bureau  an 
amount  which  is  the  same  as  that  asked  for  the  present  year  by  my 
predecessor,  and  which  wiU,  as  usual,  cover  the  salaries  of  draughtsmen 
and  other  employes  and  all  otiier  ex]>enses  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion and  printing  of  maps. 

OPERATIONS  OP   POST-OFFICE  INSPECTORS. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  post-office  inspectors  have  been  i>erformed 

with  great  fidelity  and  ability.    The  vigilance  and  system  employed  by 

them  render  detection  of  criminal  violation  of  the  laws  almost  certain, 

which  should  deter  officials  and  employes  from  yielding  to  temptation 

57  Ab 
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and  increase  the  confidence  of  tiie  public  in  the  postal  system.  Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  estimate  of  the  chief  inspector  (page  328)  for  the 
appropriation  for  this  service  for  the  next  year,  and  to  the  necessity  foi 
an  increased  force  explained  therein. 

ARRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  during  the  year  was  577,  of  whom 
497  were  prosecuted  in  United  States  courts  and  80  in  State  courts.  Of 
the  former  215  were  convicted,  18  acquitted,  1  escaped,  34  proceedings 
were  dismissed,  3  forfeited  bail,  and  226  await  trial.  There  were  31 
highwaymen  arrested  and  prosecuted  in  United  States  courts.  The 
arrests  are  classified  as  follows : 

Sabjeot  to  jurisdiction  of  United  Stfttes  courts: 

Postmasters ^ 

Assistant  postmasters 17 

Clerks  in  post-offices 83 

Postal  clerks  and  route  agents 10 

Letter-carriers 9 

Mail-carriers • :  31 

Other  employ^ 3 

Highwaymen 31 

Burglars • 71 

All  others,  for  various  offenses • 251 

Subject  to  jurisdiction  of  State  courts: 

Burglars 39 

All  others,  for  various  offenses 41 

577 
CASES  ACTBD  UPON  BY  INBPECTOES. 

The  number  of  cases  referred  to  inspectors  for  investigation  during 
the  year  was  29,569,  as  follows : 

Begistered  casesy  Class  Ay  3,601.  — Begistered  letters  reported  lost,  2,726, 
of  which  1,088  contained  money  and  1,638  contents  not  ascertained.  Of 
this  number,  1,716  were  delivered,  viz,  577  with  money  indosures  and 
1,139  contents  not  known.  Eeported  rifled  of  contents,  726,  containing 
■money  and  valuables,  in  228  cases  of  which  investigation  proved  olahn 
of  inclosure  false.    Letters  tampered  with,  15. 

Eegisteied  packets  reported  lost,  94,  of  which  61  were  delivered. 
Packets  reported  rifled,  40,  of  which  28  were  falsely  reported. 

The  disbursements  of  moneys  collected  and  recovered  on  account  of 
lost  and  rifled  registered  letters  and  packets  amounted,  in  436  cases,  to 
$6,855.94. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  including  cases  of  lost  and  rifled  registered 
letters  and  packets,  there  are  1,553,  bnt  after  deducting  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  inclosures  was  recovered,  there  properly 
remains  but  1^118,  which,  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  whole 
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number  of  letters  and  packets  registered  during  the  year,  nearly 
7,000,000,  the  safety  of  the  registered  mail  is  demonstrated. 

Ordinary  cases^  Class  J5, 21,921.— Ordinary  letters  reported  lost,  16,134, 
of  which  4,310  contained  money  and  11,824  contents  not  specified.  Of 
this  number  1,662  letters  were  delivered.  The  number  of  packets  re- 
ported lost  was  6,119,  of  which  642  were  delivered.  The  disbursements 
6f  moneys  recovered  on  account  of  lost  ordinary  letters  amounted  in  15 
cases  to  $167.74. 

Robberies  of  mail  stages  on  the  highway,  22 ;  robberies  of  post-offices, 
353  J  burning  of  post-offices,  78 ;  and  charges  of  depredation  against 
postmasters,  215. 

MisceUaneaus  caseSy  Class  C,  4,047.— Embraced  in  this  class  are  failing 
contractors,  defoulting  postmasters,  change  of  postmasters,  solvency  of 
sureties  of  postmasters  at  money-order  offices,  inspection  of  x>ost-offloes 
and  i)ost-routes,  forgery  of  money-orders,  and  violations  of  the  postal 
laws  not  classed  as  depredations  upon  the  mails.  The  amount  of  money 
collected  by  inspectors  in  these  cases  during  the  year  amounted  to 

$50,412.93.     ' 

Number. 

Cases  reported  upon  by  inspectors  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30^  1860: 

Begistered  cases,  including  those  referred  in  previous  years 2, 310 

Ordinary  cases,  including  those  referred  in  previous  years 12, 233 

MisceUaneous  cases,  including  those  referred  in  prerious  years 7, 968 

Total 22,611 

THE  FBEE-DELITEBY  SYSTEM. 

The  appropriation  for  this  service  was  $2,415,000,  an  increase  of 
$540,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  service 
was  $2,363,693.14,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $51,306.86  to  be 
turned  into  the  Treasury.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  service  over 
that  of  the  previous  year  was  $415,986.53.  This  large  increase  was 
owing  to  the  increased  salaries  paid  to  carriers,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  service  to  additional  cities  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  February 
21, 1879,  and  also  to  the  large  number  of  additional  carriers  appointed 
to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  the  older  free-delivery  cities. 

As  provided  in  the  act  cited  above  the  eighty-eight  free-delivery  cities 
were  divided  into  two  classes  on  the  basis  of  seventy-five  thousand  pop- 
ulation; those  having  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants  were  placed  in  tbe 
first  class,  and  the  remainder  in  the  second  class.  The  pay  of  two-thirds 
of  the  regular  carriers  in  cities  of  the  first  class  was  fixed  at  $1,000  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  remaining  third  at  $800  per  annum.  In  cities 
of  the  second  class  the  pay  of  the  regular  carriers  was  fixed  at  $850  per 
annum ;  and  the  pay  of  auxiliary  carriers  at  $400  -per  annum  without 
regard  to  the  classification  of  the  city.  This  reclassification  of  cities 
resulted  in  placing  twenty-three  cities  in  the  first  class  and  sixty-five  in 
the  second  class,  and  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  July  1, 1879. 
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The  service  wiw  exteiidetl,  at  difTci-eiit  times  dnrtug  tbo  year,  to  ^z- 
teeu  additiooal  cities  (making  a  total  of  104),  namely,  Akron  and  Spring- 
field, Ohio  ;  Aubom,  IS,  Y. ;  Augusta  andMacon,  Ga, ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Dallas,  Galveston,  and  Houston,  Tex. ;  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Little  Bock, 
Ark.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  Teire  Haute, lad.;  Topeka,  Eans, ;  Denver,  CoL; 
and  Sacramento,  Cal.  The  reports  from  theao  new  free-delivery  iwst- 
ofiices  indicate  already  a  successful  operation  of  the  service  and  general 
popular  satisfiiction  therewith. 

POSTAGE  ON  LOCAL  MATTEE. 

The  postage  on  local  matter  at  the  several  free-delivery  ofBces  ex- 
■ceeded  tliat  of  the  precediag  year  b;  $256,273.28 ;  and  it  also  exceeded 
the  cost  of  the  service  l>y  $705,101.  This  increase  in  postage  on  local 
matter  was  9.11  per  cent. ;  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  service  wae 
:2L36  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  per  piece  of  handling  matter  was  two  mills  and  a 
hal^  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
the  average  cost  per  carrier  (owing  to  the  increased  salaries  nnder  act 
of  February  21, 1S70)  was  $01.91  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  success  of  free  deliveiy  is  fornished 
by  a  comparison  of  its  cost  with  that  of  the  "penny-post"  system.  Un- 
der that  system  a  fee  of  one  cent  per  letter  was  collected  by  the  carrier, 
b>  compensate  him  for  the  service  of  delivery ;  and  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in  his  annual  report  for  1860,  recommended  that  the  fee  be  increased 
by  law  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  twice  that  sum.  The  cost  of  delivery 
and  collection  under  the  present  system  was,  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
one^aart«r  of  a  cent  per  letter,  and  one-tenth  of  a  mill  more  than  that 
of  the  yeas  preceding. 
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THE  POSTAL  ^lONEY-ORDER  SYSTE3I. 

The  money-order  system  coutiuues  to  grow  iu  popular  favor,  its  opera- 
tions haying  been  increased  from  a  Httle  over  one  million  of  dollars  in 
1865  to  more  than  one  hundred  miUions  in  the  past  year.  At  the  present 
rate  of  charges  the  business  has  been  conducted,  during  the  past  five 
years,  with  no  cost  to  the  government.  The  fees  have  covered  the  ex- 
I)enses,  with  a  slight  margin  of  profit.  The  system  is  so  near  absolute 
perfection  that  losses  to  the  senders  or  payees  of  money  orders  are  only 
possible  through  their  own  negligence. 

It  is  believed  that  this  voluminous  exchange  has  interfered  very 
little,  if  at  all,  with  the  banking  operations  of  the  country.  Most 
of  the  4,829  money-order  ofl&ces  are  at  i)oints  where  there  are  neither 
banks  nor  bankers,  and  the  sums  transmitted  are  mostly  too  small  to 
justify  the  nse  of  bills  and  drafts.  It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Money-Order  System,  hereto  appended  (page  401), 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  orders  issued  are  for  sums  less  than  five  dol- 
lars. How  to  transmit  these  trifling  amounts  with  reasonable  security, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
public,  has  been  a  problem  both  in  this  department  and  in  the  British 
General  Post-Offlce.  While  our  fractional  currency  was  in  circulation, 
this  supplied  a  tolerably  convenient  medium  for  the  small  exchanges  of 
the  country,  but  coin  is  peculiarly  unfit  for  transmission  through  the 
mails. 

PEOPOSED  EEDUCTION  OP  FEES.        '*• 

Becent  legislation  in  Parliament  has  provided  for  a  postal  note  for 
sums  less  than  one  pound  sterling.  Before  adopting  this  plan  in  the 
United  States  it  will  be  well  to  observe  its  workings  long  enough  to 
discover  latent  defects,  if  any  such  there  shall  prove  to  be.  Meantime 
the  superintendent  suggests  a  scheme  which  seems  tome  entirely  feasible, 
and  which  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Briefly  stated, 
liis  plan  is  to  reduce  the  fee  for  money  orders  not  exceeding  five  dollars 
to  five  cents,  and  to  extend  the  maximum  limit  of  an  order  from  $50  to 
$100,  so  that  the  increased  commissions  received  for  large  orders  may 
offset  the  loss  resulting  from  the  reduced  fee  for  small  orders.  The  de- 
tails of  the  plan  will  be  found  on  pages  399-409  of  the  appendix. 

NUMBEE  OF  DOMESTIC  MONEY-OEDEE  OFFICES. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  the  number  of 

domestic  money-order  offices  in  operation  was  4,512.    The  number  of 

additional  offices  established  during  the  following  year  was  331,  and  the 

number  discontinuexl  was  14.    There  were,  therefore,  4,829  domestic 

money-order  offices  in  operation  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  system  has  been  extended 

SO  as  to  embrace  339  more  post-offices,  while  at  one  the  business  has 
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been  discontinued,  leaving  llie  total  number  of  money-order  offices  at 
present  in  operation,  5,167. 

ISSUES  AND  PAYMENTS  OP  DOZVIESTIC  MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  number  of  domestic  money  orders  issued  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  7,240,537,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $100,352,818.83. 

The  number  of  orders  paid  during  the  same  period  was  7,213,607, 
amounting  in  value  to  $99,510,702.46,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
amount  of  orders  repaid  during  the  year,  $649,280.32,  making  the  total 
amount  of  payments  $100,165,982.78 ;  the  excess  of  issues  over  pay- 
ments being  $186,836.05. 

The  fees  received  by  postmasters  for  the  issue  of  domestic  money  o^ 
ders  during  the  year  amounted  to  $916,452.80. 

An  increase  of  $12,098,177.81,  or  13.71  j>eT  cent,  in  the  amount  of  or- 
ders issued ;  of  $12,089,655.20,  or  13.83  per  cent.,  in  the  amount  of  orders 
paid ;  and  of  $117,827.15,  or  14.75  per  cent.,  in  the  amount  of  fees  re- 
ceived, is  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  over  the  transactions  of  the 
previous  year.  The  average  amount  of  the  orders  issued  was  nearly 
$13.86,  and  the  average  fee  received  was  12.66  cents ;  the  former  showing 
an  increase  of  1  cent,  and  the  latter  a  gain  of  ^q  of  a  cent  over  the  av- 
erages for  the  preceding  year. 

Gllie  issue  in  one  year  of  more  than  seven  million  money  orders  clearly 
indicates  that  the  utility  of  the  money-order  system  as  a  simple,  safe^ 
and  convenient  mode  of  making  small  remittances  is  fully  appreciated 
by  the  public. 

In  the  appendix  (page  15)  will  be  found  a  table,  marked  A,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  domestic  money-order  system  daring 
each  year  since  its  establishment  on  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  War  Department,  and  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, money  orders  issued  to  the  paymaster-general  by  the  postmaster 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  payment  of  claims  against  the  Unilsed  States 
for  military  services  rendered  by  colored  soldiers  of  the  late  war, 
have  been  transmitted,  as  in  previous  years,  through  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  money-order  system  instead  of  being  sent  direct 
to  the  beneficiaries  by  the  remitter,  as  are  other  money  orders.  The 
amount  of  such  orders  issued  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $35,269.83. 
A  complete  record  thereof  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  money-order  system.  With  them  were  sent  certain  blank  forms 
which  related  to  the  claims,  and  to  the  proper  execution  of  which  by 
the  beneficiary  in  each  case  the  paying  postmaster  was  requested  to  at- 
tend. The  extra  labor  thus  entailed  upon  the  paying  postmasters  has 
been  performed  without  additional  compensation. 
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DUPLICATE  MONET  OBDBBS. 

Duplicate  mouey  orders  are  issued  by  the  department  without  ad- 
ditional charge^  when  the  original  orders  have  been  destroyed  before 
payment  or  lost  in  transmission  through  the  mails,  or  firom  some  un- 
known cause  have  failed  to  reach  the  payee  in  due  time,  or  when  the 
originals  have  become  invalid  because  not  presented  for  payment  until 
more  than  a  year  old,  or  are  invalidated  by  a  second  indorsement ;  also 
to  the  remitters  and  in  their  favor,  in  cases  where  the  payment  of  the 
originals,  drawn  in  &vor  of  the  proprietors  or  agents  of  ^udulent  lot- 
teries or  gift  enterprises,  or  of  persons  engaged  in  conducting  other 
Bchemes  or  devices  ^^  for  obtaining  money  through  the  mails  by  means 
of  false  or  firaudulent  pretenses,  representations,  or  promises,"  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  Postmaster-General,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4041  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  duplicate  money  orders  issued  during  the  ;^ear  ended 
June  30, 1880,  was  20,647 ;  exceeding  by  1,672  the  number  issued  during 
the  year  immediately  preceding.  A  detailed  statement  of  duplicate 
orders  issued  last  year  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  marked  B  (page 
15).  Examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  the  increase  here 
alluded  to  was  mainly  in  the  class  of  cases  which  came  under  the  opera- 
tion of  prohibitory  orders  issued  by  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  section. 

BETENTJES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  MONET-OBBEB  SYSTEM. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  domestic  money-order  system 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  adjusted  and  reported  by  the  Auditor,  are 
shown  as  follows : 

Fees  receiyed  on  domestic  money  orders  issued |916,4&2  80 

Fteminms,  &c 638  78 

Total 1917,091  68 

Commiasiona  and  clerk  hire $672,906  67 

Incidental  expenses • 81,174  45 

LiOflt remittances •• 4,424  35 

Baddebts 1,011  03 

Ketreyenne 957,675  08 

$917, 091  58 

This  amount  of  revenue  is  $33,614.31  greater  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  showing  a  gain  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Allowances  for  clerk  hire,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $151,596.82, 
were  made  during  the  year  for  certain  of  the  larger  offices.  These  al- 
lowances, which  are  included  under  the  head  of  "  Commissions  and 
clerk  hire''  in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  made  out  of  the  surplus  of 
commissions  accruing  at  the  larger  offices  from  the  sale  and  payment  of 
money  orders,  t.  c,  out  of  the  excess  over  and  above  such  amount  of 
commissions  as  wiien  ailded  to  the  postmaster's  salary  would  make  his 
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entiro  compensation  $4,000  i>er  annum,  the  limit  fixed  by  law,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  post-office  at  Kew  York  City. 

Included  under  the  head  of  ^^  incidental  exi>ense8^  is  the  cost  of 
books,  blanks,  and  printing  famished  to  the  Money-Order  Office  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  by  the  Pnblic  Printer  for  the  use  of  postmasters 
in  the  transaction  of  their  money-order  business,  viz^  $43,165.75,  which 
amount  was  paid  during  the  year  directly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
business. 

REMITTANCES  OP  SURPLUS  MONEY-ORDER  FUNDS. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  the  sum  of  $77,072,454^,  being 
surplus  money-order  funds  that  had  accrued  in  the  hands  of  postmasters 
.from  the  sale  of  money  orders  in  excess  of  what  was  required  to  meet 
the  payment  of  orders  drawn  upon  the  same  i>ostmasters,  was  trans- 
mitted, either  by  means  of  drafts  or  in  registered  pack^es,  to  first-class 
offices  used  as  depositories. 

As  shown  in  the  appended  tabular  statement,  marked  G  (page  16),  forty 
cases  of  remittances  of  surplus  money-order  ftmds,  amounting  to  $11,989, 
*  reported  as  lost  in  transmission,  were  under  investigation  by  the  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year.  Ten  of  these  cases,  involving  the  amount  of 
$2,452,  were  pending  at  the  dose  of  the  previous  year,  and  eight  more 
of  the  number,  to  the  amount  of  $5,545,  were  cases  of  loss  during  that 
year,  but  were  not  reported  to  the  department  until  after  the  <dose  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  last  annual  report  Of  the  total  amount  there 
has  been  allowed  the  sum  of  $4,424.35  to  the  credit  of  the  postmasters 
by  whom  the  remittances  were  made,  this  sum  constituting  the  foregoing 
item  of  <^  lost  remittances,''  under  the  head  of  ^^  revenues  and  expenses  of 
the  domestic  money-order  system."  Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  two 
of  the  remittances,  amounting  to  $200.95,  have  been  disallowed ;  in  ten 
of  the  cases,  $3,523.65  have  been  recovered  by  post-office  insx>ectors  in 
the  service  of  the  department;  in  two  cases  the  amount,  $308.05  in  all, 
consisted  of  drafts  which  have  since  been  duplicated ;  and  in  one  instance 
the  amount,  $80,  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  had  not  been  remitted. 
Seventeen  claims  on  account  of  alleged  remittances,  amounting  to  $3,452, 
were  pending  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  AND  DRAFTS. 

At  certain  offices  the  amount  of  money  orders  payable  is  continuously, 
and  at  others  occasionally,  greater  than  the  amount  received  thereat 
firom  the  issue  of  orders  or  fh>m  depositing  offices.  Postmasters  at  such 
offices  are  authorized  to  transfer  from  time  to  time  from  the  x>ostage  to 
the  money-order  account  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  pay,  on  presentation,  the  orders  drawn  ujwn  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  postmasters  receive  from  the  Department  special  authori- 
zation, uiK)n  occa^iion,  to  transfer  funds  from  the  money  order  to  the 
postage  account.    In  cases  where  the  i)ostage  funds  are  not  a  sufficient 
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reHource  upon  which  to  draw  for  the  payment  of  orders  that  are  or  may 
bo  presented ;  or  when  the  ]K)stage  firnds  are  not  available  for  transfer 
to  the  money-order  account,  the  postmasters,  if  located  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  are  allowed  credit  to  a  designated  amount  in  each 
case  with  the  i)ostmaster  at  New  York,  and  are  fiimished  each  with  a 
limited  number  of  blank  drafts  for  use  in  drawing  against  such  credits, 
as  the  exigencies  of  their  money-order  business  may  require.  If  located 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  they  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  funds  either 
by  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  or  the  postmaster  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  upon  making  proper  application. 

During  the  year  the  transfers  made  by  postmasters  from  the  postage 
to  the  money-order  account  amounted  to  $893,496.94,  and  from  the 
money  order  to  the  postage  account  to  $494,762.60,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$398,734.44  to  the  credit  of  the  postage  account. 

Drafts  of  the  character  referred  to,  amounting  to  $9,439,878.85,  were 
paid  by  the  postmaster  at  New  York  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To  meet 
similar  requirements  within  the  same  period  funds  were  furnished  to 
the  amount  of  $225,747  by  the  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  and  $18,997 
by  the  i>ostmaster  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  other  x>ostmasters  in  the  Pa- 
cific States  and  Territories. 

The  sum  of  $398,734.44  due  the  postage  account  as  above  mentioned 
by  reason  of  the  excess  of  transfers  made  by  postmasters  from  that  ac- 
count to  the  money-order  account  was  duly  refunded  by  a  deposit  of 
that  amount  in  the  Treasury  for  the  postal  service,  September  22^  1880. 

MONEY  ORDERS  ERRONEOUSLY  PAID. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  orders  paid  during  the  year  thir^-eight, 
it  has  been  alleged,  were  paid  to  persons  fraudulently  representing  them- 
selves to  be  the  payees  or  the  endorsees  or  agents  of  the  payees.  The 
amount  of  these  orders  was  $749.97.  Comparing  their  number  with  the 
whole  number  of  orders  paid  the  ratio  is  found  to  be  1  in  189,831. 

Ninety-one  claims  for  reimbursement  on  account  of  'erroneous  pay- 
ments of  orders  have  been  under  consideration  during  the  past  year. 
Fifty-tliree  of  them  relate  to  payments  made  during  the  previous  year,  or 
before;  and  of  these  thirty-four  .were  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
department  in  time  to  receive  mention  in  the  last  annual  report  In 
one  case  it  was  ascertained,  upon  investigation,  that  the  order  for  $20 
had  been  paid  to  the  proper  i)erson ;  in  twenty-six  cases  the  amounts, 
aggregating  $514.07,  were  recovered  by  post-office  inspectors  and  paid 
over  to  the  rightful  owners ;  in  eleven  the  paying  postmasters  were, 
after  careful  investigation,  held  responsible  for  erroneous  payments  to 
the  amount  of  $169 ;  and  in  one  instance  the  money,  $50,  was  refunded 
by  the  issuing  postmaster,  through  whose  negligence  the  error  occurred. 
In  five  cases,  which  amounted  to  $87,  the  loss  was  assumed  by  the  de- 
partment^ neither  the  issuing  nor  the  paying  postmaster  having  been 
found  at  fault;  and  in  six,  where  the  erroneous  payments  resulted  from 
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evident  corelessuess  on  the  part  of  remitters,  payees,  or  indorsees,  tbe 
loss  of  the  amount,  $156.20  in  all,  fell  upon  them.  Forty-one  claims, 
aggregating  $1,025.72  in  amount,  are  still  unsettled.  The  particulars 
of  all  these  cases  are  given  in  the  table  in  the  appendix,  marked  D  (page 
18). 

INTERNATIONAL  MONEY-ORDER  BUSINESS. 

During  the  last  year  certain  modifications  of  the  terms  of  the  original 
conventions  for  the  exchange  of  money  orders  between  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  German  Empire,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  respectively, 
on  the  other,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  postal  administrations  of  the 
several  countries.  New  conventions  were  accordingly  arranged,  and, 
having  received  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities  in  each  country, 
are  now  in  force.  The  modifications  agreed  upon  tend  to  secure  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  the  provisions  of  the  different  conventions,  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  interchange  of  i)ostal  money  orders  between  the 
contracting  countries. 

Under  the  original  conventions,  each  of  which  was  arranged  and  con- 
cluded at  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  currency  of  this  country  was  be- 
low par  of  gold  and  was  continually  fluctuating,  the  issuing  postmaster 
in  the  United  States  could  not  undertake  to  draw  an  order  for  a  determi- 
nate sum  in  money  of  the  country  of  payment,  nor  could  a  postmaster 
issuing  an  international  order  on  either  side  draw  directly  upon  a  i>ost 
master  in  the  country  where  the  intended  beneficiary  resided.  The 
actual  exchange  of  orders  between  the  respective  countries  was  effected 
througk  the  agency  of  certain  post-ofBces  selected  for  the  purpose  and 
designated  as  ^^international  exchange  offices,''  and  upon  one  of  these 
the  inland  postmaster  issuing  an  international  money-order  would  draw. 
The  conversion  of  the  amount  of  each  order  from  the  money  of  one 
country  to  that  of  the  other  had  to  be  made  at  the  exchange  olfioe  of 
the  country  of  issue.  The  provision  for  conversion  at  the  market  rate 
of  gold  prevailing  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  each  order 
at  the  exchange  office  in  the  United  States  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
during  the  period  of  fluctuation  of  currency  values  in  this  country. 

The  i)ost-offioe  at  New  York  was,  and  is  yet,  the  exchange  office  des- 
ignated, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  the  conventions  concluded 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Bangor,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Saint  Albans,  Vt,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
are  the  exchange  offices  in  the  United  States  designated  by  convention 
with  Canada. 

By  the  simplified  mode  of  procedure  under  the  new  conventions  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  order  issued  by  the  postmaster 
at  an  inland  international  money-order  office  is  handed  to  the  applicant 
(remitter)  instead  of  being  sent  by  tlie  issuing  postmaster,  as  formerly, 
to  an  exchange  office.  The  remitter  now  mails  the  order  himself,  direct 
to  the  beneficiary,  as  does  the  remitter  of  a  domestic  money  order. 
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The  metliod  now  practiced  in  the  trausactiou  of  German  international 
money-order  business  diflers  so  little  from  the  new  mode  of  procedure 
above  referred  to,  that  forms  of  the  same  kind,  and  out  of  the  same  series, 
are  used  for  the  issue  of  British,  German,  or  Canadian  international 
money  orders.  The  amount  of  clerical  work  is  also  considerably  reduced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  methods. 

In  an  order  payable  in  either  country,  the  amount  moreover  is  now 
stated  in  the  denominations  of  the  money  of  that  country,  pastmasters 
having  been  provided  with  tables  of  conversion,  so  that  the  remitter 
who  may  be  unable  to  make  the  calculations  necessary  for  conversion  is 
no  longer  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  value  ^f  his  remittance  in 
money  of  either  country.  This  is  a  great  improvement.  The  remitter 
who  desires  to  send  an  exact  sum,  as  in  paying  a  debt  or  in  making  any 
small  purchase,  may  do  so  and  be  left  free  from  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
has  sent  the  right  amount. 

The  rate  of  commission  to  be  paid  by  the  postal  administration  of  each 
country,  respectively,  on  orders  issued  within  it,  to  the  postal  administra- 
tion of  the  other,  has  been  reduced  by  the  terms  of  the  new  conventions 
from  one  x)er  cent*  to  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  This  reduction, 
with  the  diminution  of  the  number  and  cost  of  the  blanks  necessary,  and 
of  the  amount  of  clerical  labor  required,  has  enabled  the  postal  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States,  which  in  the  adjustment  of  the  interna- 
tional accounts  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  the  debtor  administra- 
tion, to  materially  lessen  the  fees  charged  for  the  issue  of  British,  Ger- 
man, and  Canadian  orders  in  this  country. 

A  convention  was  also  concluded  at  Washington,  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1879,  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders  between  the 
United  States  and  France  and  Algeria.  With  the  object  of  preserving 
uniformity  of  system,  the  provisions  of  this  convention  have  been  made 
to  conform,  as  &x  as  practicable,  in  all  essential  respects  to  the  modified 
oonventions  with  the  other  countries  above  named. 

The  modified  conventions  concluded  with  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  the  new 
convention  with  the  Eepublic  of  France,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1880,  while  the  provisions  of  the  modified  convention  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  took  eflfect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1880.  A  copy  of 
each  of  these  conventions  is  hereto  annexed. 

A  tabular  statement,  showing  the  fees  or  rates  of  commission  for- 
merly and  those  now  charged  for  the  issue  of  British,  German,  and  Cana- 
dian international  money  orders,  respectively,  and  also  the  fees  for 
French  international  orders,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  marked  E, 
(page  395). 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  for  amounts  payable  in  Switzerland,  and  to  pay  orders  for  sums 
remitted  from  that  country,  was  183  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  two  offices  were  added  to  the  list,  making  the  total 
number  in  operation  on  the  30th  day  of  last  June,  185. 
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The  number  of  orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in  Switsser- 
land  during  the  year  was  7,603,  amounting  to  $130,601.56,  of  which 
amount  $339.44  was  repaid  to  remitters;  and  the  number  originating  in 
that  country  and  paid  here  was  2,710,  amounting  to  $78,661.80.  The 
amount  of  fees  received  for  Swiss  international  orders  issued  in  this 
country  was  $3,735.50.  As  compared  with  the  transactions  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  $34,430.31,  or  nearly  36  per 
cent,  in  the  issues ;  of  $22,831.09,  or  nearly  41  per  cent,  in  the  pay- 
ments, and  of  $977,  or  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  fees. 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  for  amounts  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  to  pay  orders  for  sums  remitted  from  the  United  King- 
dom,  was  1,021  on  the  30th  day  of  Jime,  1879.  During  the  last  fiBcal 
year  172  offices  were  added  to  the  list,  making  the  total  number  in  oper- 
ation on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  1,193. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  to  benefici- 
aries in  the  UnitM  Kingdom  was  116,773,  amounting  to  $1,625,942.95, 
of  which  amount  $2,616.04  was  repaid  to  remitters ;  and  the  number 
originating  in  the  United  Eongdom  and  paid  here  Was  18,912,  amount- 
ing to  $338,095.45.  The  amount  of  fees  received  for  British  interna- 
tional orders  issued  in  the  country  was  $46,989.90.  These  figures  show, 
in  comparison  with  the  totals  of  similar  transactions  of  the  preceding 
year,  an  increase  of  $731,083.70,  or  nearly  82  per  cent,  in  the  issues ;  a 
decrease  of  7,670.64,  or  a  little  over  2  per  cent,  in  the  payments,  and  an 
increase  of  $19,236.90,  or  a  little  over  69  per  cent,  in  fees. 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  for  amounts  payable  in  the  Glerman  Empire,  and  to  pay  orders 
for  sums  remitted  from  Germany  was  673  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  35  offices  were  added  to  the  list,  and  2  were 
discontinued,  leaving  706  in  oi)eration  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  in  this  country  for  paj  ment  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  the  last  year  was  63,885,  amounting  to  $1,014,461.89, 
of  which  amount  $3,287.31  was  repaid  to  remitters;  and  the  number  orig- 
inating in  Germany  and  paid  here  was  22,655,  amounting  to  $637,157.03. 
The  amount  of  fees  received  for  the  German  international  orders  issued 
in  this  country  was  $25,800.35.  Comparing  these  amounts  with  the  fig- 
ures representing  the  total  amount  of  German  international  money-order 
business  transacted  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  there  is  shown 
an  increase  of  $184,673.33,  or  a  little  over  22  per  cent,  in  the  issues;  a 
decrease  of  $2,385.65,  or  nearly  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  pay- 
ments, and  an  increase  of  $2,873.35,  or  about  twelve  and  one-lialf  per 
cent,  in  fees. 

The  numl>er  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  payable  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  Newfoundland,  and  to 
pay  money  orders  drawn  in  Canada  or  in  Newfoundland,  was  375  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1879.    During  the  last  fiscal  year  60  offices  were  added 
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to  the  list,  makmg  the  total  number  in  oi>eration  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
435. 

The  number  of  orders  issued ,  in  this  country  for  payment  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  Newfoundland  was  25,985,  amounting  to 
$511,616.58,  of  which  amount  $2,065.14  was  repaid  to  remitters ;  and  the 
number  origmating  in  Canada  or  in  Newfoundland  and  paid  here  wiis 
23,213,  amountmg  to  $422,729.67.  The  amount  of  the  fees  received  for 
CanacUan  international  orders  issued  in  this  country  was  $11,573.20. 
Compared  with  the  figures  representing  the  business  of  the  previous 
]|ear,  these  amounts  show  an  increase  of  $195,332.60,  or  nearly  62  per 
cent.,  in  the  issues ;  of  $83,657.22,  or  nearly  24 J  per  cent.,  in  the  pay- 
ments, and  of  $4,355.40,  or  a  little  over  60  per  cent.,  in  fees. 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  for  amounts  payable  in  the  EjDgdom  of  Italy,  and  to  pay  orders 
for  sums  remitted  from  that  country,  was  143  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879, 
No  change  in  the  list  of  such  offices  occurred  during  the  following 
year. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in  Italy  was 
6,935,  amounting  to  $167,853.56,  of  which  amount  $134  was  repaid  to 
remitters ;  and  the  number  originating  in  that  country  and  paid  here 
was  450,  amounting  to  $13,791.07.  The  amount  of  fees  received  for 
Italian  international  orders,  issued  in  the  United  States,  was  $4,482.25. 
A  comparison  of  this  business  with  that  of  the  previous  year  exhibits 
an  increase  of  $64,501.45,  or  over  62  per  cent.,  in  the  issues ;  of  $3,750.38, 
or  over  37  per  cent.,  in  the  payments,  and  of  $1,722,  or  over  62  per  cent., 
in  the  fees. 

The  number  of  offices  in  the  United  States  authorized  to  issue  money 
orders  payable  in  France  or  in  Algeria,  and  to  pay  orders  drawn  in  those 
countries,  was  1,193  on  the  1st  of  April,  1880,  the  date  on  which,  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  system  of  exchange  of  money  orders  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Bepublic  of  France  was  put  in  operation. 
No  change  in  the  list  of  such  offices  was  made  within  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  in  this  country  for  payment  in  France  or  in 
Algeria  during  the  three  months  ended  June  30, 1880,  was  821,  amount- 
ing to  $13,385.79,  of  which  amount  $20  was  repaid  to  remitters.  The 
number  of  orders  originating  in  France  or  in  Algeria,  and  paid  here 
within  the  same  period,  was  210,  amounting  to  $5,103.70.  The  amount 
of  fees  received  for  the  orders  issued  in  this  country  was  $243. 

INCREASED  ISSUE  OP  FOREIGN  MONEY  OEDEES. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 
a  very  large  increase  took  jilace  in  the  amount  of  money  orders  issued 
in  this  country  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  German  Empire,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  orders  drawn  on  Great  Britain  during  that  year  was 
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82  per  cent,  more  than  during  the  preceding  year;  of  orders  on  Gtermany 
it  was  22  per  cent,  more,  and  of  orders  on  Italy  the  increase  was  62  per 
cent-  But  during  the  fiscal  year  1879  the  increase  in  the  issue  of  orders 
on  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  issue  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  only  10.86  per  cent.;  of  orders  on  Oermany  6.92  per 
cent. ;  and  in  orde];s  drawn  on  Italy  tiiere  was  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent 
This  remarkable  increase  in  the  amount  of  international  orders  issued 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  to  be  attributed  to 
two  causes :  a  general  revival  of  business  in  this  country,  which  gave 
employment  at  good  wages  to  the  working  classes,  and  a  failure  of  tlid 
crops  and  consequent  distress  in  European  countries,  which  induced  the 
ilestitute  and  the  needy  to  apply  for  aid  to  their  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
greater  number  of  international  orders  are  issued  for  sums  sent  by  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  inland  orders 
are  hirgely  used  for  making  small  purchases,  paying  subscriptions  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  &c.,  and  for  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

FOREIGN  MONEY-ORDER  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Auditor  for  this  department  is  not  prepared  to  furnish  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  exact  statement  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  transac- 
tions of  the  international  money-order  business  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
inasmuch  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  the  last  quarter  of  that 
year  has  not  been  reached  by  hun  and  the  proper  accounting  officers  of 
the  different  foreign  countries  between  which  and  the  United  States 
money-order  conventions  are  in  force.  The  revenue  and  expense  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  are  stated  by  him  as  follows: 

SwiBS  aooount: 

Amount  of  fees  Tooeived  on  orders  itfsned $2,758  50 

Amount  paid  for  commissions  and  clerk  hire $903  58 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenst-s 10  65 

Amount  of  excess  of  commissions  paid  B wits^rland 390  43 

Cost  of  exchange 33  10 

Net  revenue.-; 1,420  74 

*2,758  50 

British  account : 

Amount  of  fees  received  on  orders  issued |S7,7&3  00 

Amount  paid  for  commissions  and  clerk  hire $19, 718  47 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses 59  46 

Amount  of  excess  of  commissions  paid  Great  Britain 5, 474  98 

Cost  of  exchange 1,009  91 

Net  revenue 590  18 

127,753  00 

German  account : 

Amount  of  fees  received  on  orders  issued |22,927  00 

Amount  paid  for  oommissions  and  dork  hire $19, 056  22 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  exx>enses 106  99 

Amount  of  excess  of  commissions  i>aid  Germany 2,  Aihy  50 

Cost  of  exchange 1, 720  45 

Net  revenue 6,575  84 

122,927  00 
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Canadian  aooount :  / 

Amoontof  fees  received  on  orders  issued |7,217  80 

Amoont  of  excess  of  coiumissious  received  from  Canada 131  38 

^,  340  18 

Amoant  paid  for  coratnisHions  and  clerk  hire $1, 577  52 

Amonnt  paid  for  iticidetital  expenses 378  69 

Cost  of  exolxange 48  66 

Notrevenuo 2,344  31 

$7, 349  18 

Italian  account : 

Amonnt  of  foes  received  on  orders  issued $2,760  25 

Amonnt  paid  for  comuiissious  and  clerk  hire |847  54 

Amonnt  paid  for  incidental  exx>enBe8 7  85 

Amonnt  ofexoessofoommissions  paid  Italy 934  86 

Coat  of  exchange 270  90 

Net  revenue .'.       699  10 

e^, 760  25 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  RESULT. 

The  whole  number  of  domestic  and  international  money  orders  issued 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  was  7,461,909,  and  the  whole 
number  paid  was  7,281,757;  the  former  amounting  to  $103,816,681.16, 
and  the  latter  to  $101,012,235.46. 

The  apparent  net  revenue  of  the  domestic  money-order  system,  as  r^ 
I>orted  by  the  Auditor  and  hereinbefore  stated,  was  $257,575.08.  There 
were,  however,  ceiiain  expenses  which  were  paid  out  of  general  appro- 
priations, and  were  therefore  not  taken  into  account  iu  the  Auditor's 
statement  of  the  revenue  accruing  fix)m  the  domestic  money -order  busi- 
ness.   They  may  be  itemized  as  follows : 

Salaries  to  36  employes  in  the  superintendent's  office .\ f40, 327  86 

Salaries  to  101  employ^  in  the  money-order  division  of  the  Audi  tor's  office . .  1 16, 280  00 

Stationery  furnished  for  u«e  in  the  superintendent's  office 418  1)0 

Books,  blanks,  priutiug,  and  stationery  for  nse  iu  tlie  money-order  division 
of  the  Auditor's  office 5,741  64 

Total y. 1162, 7C8  40 

And  to  these  may  fairly  be  added,  a«  being  among  the  expenses  in- 
curred, the  cost  of  books,  blanks,  and  printing  ordered  from  the  Pnblic 
Printer  by  the  money-order  office  of  the  Post-Office  Department  prior 
to  June  30, 1880,  but  not  paid  for  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
$19,406.97.  Deducting  the  total  amount  of  these  items,  $182,175.37,  f^om 
the  amount  of  revenue  reported  by  the  Auditor,  there  remains  the  sum 
of  $76,899.71,  representing  actual  profit. 

There  is  an  item  of  expense  inseparable  from  the  transaction  of  the 
money-onler  business,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  not  pnicticable  to  ascer- 
tain; that  is,  the  cost  to  the  department  of  transmitting  ailvices  of  or- 
ders from  the  issuing  to  the  paying  postmasters  over  railway,  steamboat, 
and  star  routes.    It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  department  is 
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ia  some  degree  indemnified  for  this  exi)ense  by  the  postage  paid  by  the 
remitter  on  the  money-order  which  he  sends  by  mail  to  the  payee. 

The  sum  of  $269,205.25,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  domestic  money- 
order  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  and  of  the  inter- 
national money-order  business  of  the  previous  year  as  reported  by  the 
Auditor,  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  the  service  of  the  Post-(Mce 
Department  on  the  27th  of  September,  1880,  in  accordance  \nth  section 
4050  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  MAILS. 

The  total  weight  of  the  mails  dispatched  during  the  year  to  countries 
and  colonies  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  (the  Dominion  of  Canada 
excepted)  was  659,271,237  grams,  or  1,453,601  pounds.  The  weight  of 
the  letter  mails  was  123,446,071  grams,  or  272,181  pounds,  and  of  printed 
matter  and  samples  of  merchandise  535,8215,166  grams,  or  1,181,420 
pounds,  being  an  increased  weight  over  the  year  1879  of  45,125  pounds 
of  letters  and  202,152  pounds  of  printed  matter  and  samples. 

Of  the  letter  mails  dispatched,  127,472  pounds  (46.83  per  cent.)  were 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  64,943  pounds  (23.86  per  cent.)  to 
Germany,  57,952  pounds  (21.29  per  cent.)  to  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  21,813  pounds  (8.02  -per  cent.)  to  Postal  Union  countries  and  colo- 
nies other  than  European. 

Of  the  printed  matter  and  samples  dispatched,  563,034  pounds  (47.66 
per  cent.)  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  243,840  pounds  (20.64 
per  cent)  to  Germany,  225,481  pounds  (19.08  per  cent)  to  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  149,065  pounds  (12.62  per  cent)  to  other  Postal 
Union  countries  and  colonies. 

The  number  of  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries  and  colonies 
not  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  exclusive  of  Canada,  was 
770,574,  of  which  number  448,735  were  sent  to  and  321,839  received  fix)m 
such  countries,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  laslf  fiscal  year, 
of  45,235  letters  sent  and  33,566  letters  received  from  non-Union  conn- 
tries. 

COST  OP  OCEAN  MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  amount  reported  for  payment  of  the  sea  conveyance  of  United 
States  mails  dispatched  during  the  fiscal  year  1880,  including  10,276 
francs  and  59  centenes  ($1,983.38)  credited  to  France  in  quarterly  ac- 
counts with  the  French  Postal  Administration  for  the  conveyance  of 
United  States  mails  by  the  French  line  of  packets  from  New  York  to* 
Havre,  was  $198,667.46,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
same  service  in  1879,  of  $240.60.  Of  this  amount,  $155,891.27  was  paid 
for  the  trans-Atlantic  service,  $12,672.09  for  the  trans-Pacific  servicei 
and  $30,149.10  for  the  services  to  and  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama^ 
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Central  America,  and  the  South  Pacific ;  to  Mexico,  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico;  to  and  from  other  West  India  Islands;  to  Brazil,  to  Venezuela, 
to  Canada,  and  Kewfoundland,  and  from  Uruguay.  Particulars  of 
these  several  servif3es  are  appended  (see  page  13,  appendix). 

The  additional  sam  of  $12,175.24  was  reported  for  payment  on  account 
of  the  Atlantic  sca  conveyance  of  the  British  and  Australian  closed 
mails  fit)m  -N'ew  York  to  Great  Britain  from  October  1, 1878,  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1879,  for  which  amount  credit  was  claimed  by  this  department 
in  the  quarterly  accounts  with  the  British  office,  making  the  total  pay- 
ments on  account  of  sea  transportation  of  mails  to  foreign  ports 
♦210,842.70. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  quarterly  balances  paid  to  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year  on  settlements  of  postage  accounts  with  other 
Postal  Union  administrations  was  $75,172.17,  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  quarterly  balances  paid  by  this  department  during  the  year  to 
foreign  postal  administrations  was  $17,552.94,  showing  an  excess  of 
$57,019.23  in  favor  of  the  United  States  on  settlements  of  Postal  Union 
I)08tage  accounts. 

The  payments  made  to  this  department  by  other  Postal  Union  admin- 
istrations for  the  United  States  territorial  and  sea  transit  of  closed  mails 
amounted  to  $116,399.25,  and  the  payments  made  by  this  department  to 
other  Postal  Union  administrations  for  the  foreign  territorial  and  sea 
transit  of  United  States  closed  mails  amounted  to  $51,397.74,  the  excess 
in  fiftvor  of  the  United  States  on  transit  accounts  being  $65,001.51. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  TJNIVBBSAL  POSTAL  UNION. 

The  following  countries  and  colonies  have  been  admitted,  since  the 
last  annual  report,  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  established  by  the 
Ck>nvention  of  Paris : 

1.  The  United  States  of  Venezuela,  admitted  from  January  1, 1880. 

2.  The  Eepublic  of  Ecuador,  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay,  the  British 
Ck)lony  of  the  Bahama  Islands  (West  Indies),  and  the  offices  of  Grand 
Bassam  and  Assinie— dependencies  of  the  French  Colony  of  Oaboon^ 
admitted  from  July  1, 1880. 

3.  The  Dominican  Eepublic  (San  Domingo),  admitted  from  October  1, 
1880. 

The  Bepublic  of  Hayti  has  also  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union,  to  take  eflTect  from  April  1, 1881. 

THE  FOREIGN  MAIL  SERVICE  IN  1880  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1876. 

The  coi^ntries  forming  the  General  Postal  Union  on  the  30th  June, 
1876,  were  as  follows : 

The  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark  (including 

Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands),  Egypt,  France  (including  Algeria), 

Germany  (including  the  island  of  Heligoland),  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

( including  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  dependencies  of  Malta),  Greece, 

58  Ab 
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Italy,  Luxemburg,  IVIontenegro,  IN^etHerlaods,  Norway,  Portugal  (inelad- 
iug  the  ialand  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores),  Boumauia,  Bu6sia  (uududiog 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finlaud),  Servia,  Spain  (including  the  Baleano 
Isles,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  North  Coast 
of  Ainca,  "aiAl  the  postal  establishments  of  Spain  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Morocco),  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

The  accessions  to  tiie  Postal  Uuioft  since  June  30, 1876,  have  been  as 
follows : 

The  Argentine  Beimblic,  the  Principality  of  liehtenstein  (sulx^dinate 
to  the  postal  administration  of  Austria),  the  Bahamas,  the  Bemmdas, 
Brazil,  the  British  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Gold  Coaat^ 
liagos,  Senegambia,  and  Sierra  Leone),  the  British  Leeward  Islands 
(Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  and  the  Virgin 
Isles),  British  Guiana,  British  Hondqras,  British  India  (Hindostan  and 
British  Burmab),  and  the  Indian  postal  establishments  of  Aden,  Muscat^ 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Guadur,  and  Mandalay,  the  Piintipality  of  Bulgua^ 
Canada,  Ceylon,  the  Danish  Colonies  of  St  Thomas,  St  Jbhn^  and  St 
Croix,  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  Ecuador,  Nubia  and  Soodao,  [as  part  of 
Egypt],  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Prindpality  of  Monaco,  [as  part  of 
France],  the  French  postal  establishments  at  Tunis  and  Tangier  (Mo- 
rocco), at  Shanghai  (China),  and  in  Cambodia  and  Tonquin,  the  French 
Colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceanica,  the  island  of  Oypma 
(subordinate  to  the  postal  administration  of  Great  Britain),  the  loniad 
Isles,  [as  part  of  Greece],  Greenland,  the  Bepublic  of  Honduras,  Hong- 
Eong,  and  the  Hong-Kong  pos^offices  at  Kiang-Chow,  Canton,  Swatow, 
Amoy,  Foo-Chow,  Ning-po,  Shanghai,  and  Hankow  (China),  and  Hanoi 
(Tonquin),  the  Bepublic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  Italian  post-offices  at  Tu- 
nis and  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  [as  subordinate  to  the  postal  administratioa  oi 
Italy],  Jamaica,  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  post-offices  at  Shanghai^  CbM- 
foo,  Chin-Kiang,  Hankow,  Ning*po,  Foo*Chow,  New-Chwang,  Kiu*KiaiKg, 
and  Tien-tsin  (China),  and  Fusampo  (Corea),  Labuan,  Liberia,  Mauritius 
and  its  dependencies,  Mexico,  the  Netherland  Colonies  in  Asia,  Americai 
and  Oceanica,  Newfoundland,  Persia,  Peru,  the  Portuguese  Coloniea  in 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Salvador,  the  Bepublic  of  Andorra  (subordinate  to 
the  Spanish  postal  administration),  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  Africa,  Asia^ 
America  and  Oceanica,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  island  of  Trinidad 
(West  Indies),  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  reduction  effected  in  the  rates  of  letter  postage  to  the  aboTe* 
named  countries  and  colonies  by  their  entrance  into  the  Postal  Union 
varies,  according  to  destinations,  from  eight  to  twenty-eight  cents  per 
single  rate. 

A  table  is  annexed  (see  page  14  appendix)  showing  the  dates  of  the 
adhesion  of  the  above-named  countries  and  colonies  to  the  Postal  Union. 

Almost  all  the  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world  maintaining  organ* 
ized  postal  services  are  now  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Uniou« 
The  principal  countries  and  colonies  of  postal  and  commercial  impor- 
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tamce  not  yet  embraced  iu  the  Uaiou  are  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can States  of  IN^icaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Bica,  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia, Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Paraguay  j  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  British  Colonies  iu  Australia.  Chili  and  the  United  States 
of  Colombia  have  recently  taken  preliminary  measures  for  entering  the 
Union  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  all  the  other 
countries  and  colonies  now  outside  the  Union  will  adhere  thereto,  thus 
realizing  the  grand  idea  and  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  of  form- 
ing, for  purposes  of  international  mail  communication,  a  single  postal 
territory  embracing  the  world,  with  complete,  uniformity  of  postal 
charges  and  conditions  of  iuteiiiational  exchange  for  all  descriptions  of 
correspondence. 

The  International  Postal  Convention  concluded  at  Berne,  in  October, 
1874,  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875,  and  began  a  new  era 
in  oar  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I^othing,  in  my  opin« 
ion,  has  contributed  so  much  to  a  state  of  universal  peace  and  amity,  or 
to  promote  civilization  and  to  disseminate  truth  and  correct  principles. 
It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  human  progress.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  becomes  thereby  less  and  less  a  merely  ideal  rela- 
tion. 

A  comparison  of  the  operations  of  the  foreign  mail  service  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1880,  with  those  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1876, 
shows  the  increase  of  correspondence  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

Foundfl. 

Weight  of  letter  mails  for  year  ende^  Jane  30,  1880, 123,446,071  gram8= 278, 181 

Weight  of  letter  mails  for  year  ended  June  30,  1876,  96,984,186  grams  «...      211, 631 

Increase : 60,550 

Weight  of  printed  matter  and  samples  for  year  ended  Juno  30, 1880, 535,825,* 
X66  grams  = 1,181,420 

Weight  of  printed  mutter  and  samples  for  year  ended  Jane  30, 1876,  366,- 
552,486  grams= 808,462 

Increase 372,t)58 

A  like  comparison  shows  the  reduction  made  iu  the  cost  of  sea  trans- 
portation of  United  States  mails  to  foreign  countries  to  have  been  jis 
follows : 

Amount  paid  for  sea  conveyance  of  U.  S.  mails  sent  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1876,  including  |537,500  paid  for  con- 
tract services  to  Japan  and  to  China  and  Brazil $753,279  88 

AiDoapt  paid  for  sea  conveyance  of  mails  sent  during  the  year  ended 
Juno30,  1880 , 198,667  46 

Decrease 1 -^.. , $556,612  42 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  POSTAL  UNION  ARIUNGEMENTS  AND  DETAILS. 

Si)ecial  arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  the  postal  adniiiris- 
trations  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  extending  the  limits  of  weight  and 
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dimensions  prescribed  by  Article  V  of  the  convention  of  Paris,  for 
packets  of  8ami>les  of  merchandise,  so  as  to  admit  such  packets  to  circo- 
latibn  in  the  mails  between  tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
France,  respectively',  when  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  350  grams 
(12  ounces),  and  the  dimensions  of  30  centimeters  (12  inches)  in  length, 
20  centimeters  (8  inches)  in  width,  and  10  centimeters  (4  inches)  in 
depth.  Copies  of  these  arrangements  are  appended.  (See  pages  15 
and  16,  appendix). 

The  postage  on  newspapers  addressed  to  countries  and  colonies  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  has  been  reduced  to  a  charge  of  one  cent  for 
each  weight  of  two  ounces  or  fraction  of  two  ounces,  the  same  as  for 
other  articles  of  printed  matter  for  the  same  destinations,  thus  disi>ens- 
ing  with  the  exceptional  rate  for  newspai>ers  of  2  cents  for  each  weight 
of  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  authorized  by  Article  XXVI  of  the 
Begulations  of  Detail  and  Order  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Convention 
of  Paris.  • 

The  provision  of  the  second  section  of  Article  XVII  of  the  Regulations 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  Convention  of  Paris  excluding  from  the  re- 
duced postage  established  for  printed  matter  "  all  printed  articles  consti- 
tuting the  representative  sign  of  a  monetary  value,^  has  been  con- 
strued by  the  International  Bureau  as  applicable  only  to  bonds,  bank- 
notes, commercial  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  which  have  been  fully  ex- 
ecuted by  the  makers,  and  therefore  have,  in  themselves,  a  money- value; 
and  as  not  applicable  to  the  simple  forms  of  such  values,  bearing  neither 
signatures  nor  numbers  of  registration. 

Detailed  information  on  the  following  subjects,  relating  to  Postal  Union 
exchanges,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  pages  18-21. 

1.  Table  showing  the  equivalents,  so  far  reported,  according  to  which, 
in  pursuance  of  Article  7  of  the  Paris  Convention,  postage  rates  are 
levied  in  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  which  have  not  the 
fhmc  for  a  monetary  unit,  and  the  fees  charged  for  registration  and  re- 
turn receipts. 

2.  A  recapitulation  of  the  regulations  which  determine  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  the  length  of  time  for  re- 
taining in  the  offices  of  destination  unclaimed  corresiK)ndence  addressed 
^^ paste  restante^, 

3.  A  recapitulation  of  the  regulations  within  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  respecting  the  authority  to  stop  letters  of  the  international  service 
before  delivery  to  addressees,  for  return  to  the  senders. 

4.  A  statement  showing  the  surtaxes  (postage  in  excess  of  the  general 
Union  rates)  charged  in  certain  Union  countries  on  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States. 
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MODIFICATIONS  OF  POSTAL  REGULATIONS  AND  DETAILS  RESPECTING 
MAIL  EXCHANGES  WITH  COUNTRIES  AND  COLONIES  NOT  YET 'AD- 
MITTED TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  General  Post-Office  of  the 
British  colony  of  Victoria  (Australia)  for  the  redirection  and  forward- 
ing of  correspondence  from  the  United  States  to  that  colony,  and  mce 
versa,  upon  the  application  of  the  addressee,  without  the  i>repayment  of. 
any  postage  for  refer  warding. 

The  provisions  of  the  3d  paragraph  of  Article  4  of  the  Postal  Conven- 
tions concluded  with  the  colonial  governments  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  respectively,  have  been  modi- 
fied by  reducing  the  United  States  territorial  and  sea  transit  charge 
from  25  to  15  cents  per  ounce  on  the  letter  mails  forwarded  by  the  said 
colonies,  via  San  Francisco,  to  British  Columbia  and  other  British  North 
American  provinces,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  or  the  West 
India  Islands. 

It  has  been  decided  that  all  publications  defined  by  the  act  of  March 
3, 1879  as  <<  Second  Class,"  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  domestic 
postage  as  newspapers,  are  entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  Article  IV  of  the  Postal  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  if  conforming  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  <<second  class  matter"  in  domestic  mails,  to  transmission  in 
the  direct  maUs  to  regular  subscribers  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  at  the 
United  States  domestic  bulk  t>r  pound  rates. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  despatch  of  correspondence  for  the  Samoan  Islands  in 
direct  mails  from  San  Francisco  as  often  as  opportunity  offers,  addressed 
to  the  United  States  consul  at  Apia,  that  officer  having  been  charged 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  distributing 
sxLch  mails  at  said  consulate. 

In  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  undelivered  correspondence  re- 
tamable  from  each  country  to  the  other,  a  reciprocal  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  General  Post  Department  of  Canada  requiring  post- 
masters in  each  country  to  notify  the  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  other  country  when  subscribers  to  such  publications 
refuse  to  take  them  from  the  post-office,  or  neglect  to  call  for  them  for 
the  period  of  one  month. 

Instructions  have  been  issued,  at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of  Can^a,  to  treat  as  unmailable  matter  all  puJ}lications  termed 
"Police  Gazettes,''  when  addressed  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Such 
pablications  are  forbidden  circulation  through  the  mails  of  Canada  on 
account  of  their  obviously  immoral  tendencies. 
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sriuKCTs  KE^n-^ll^•(^  LE^asEATioN.— indemnity  foe  lost  beois- 

TERKD    MATTER. — TIIE  PACKET  POST. 

I  renew  the  reconmieudations  of  my  predecessor  for  legislative  authority 
to  accept  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  Convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1878,  respecting  the  i)ayment  of  a  limited  indemnity  for  registered 
articles  of  postal  union  origin  and  address  which  may  be  lost  or  stolen 
during  their  transmission  through  the  mails ;  and  also  for  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  as 
will  authorize  the  adoption  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Postmaster-General,  of  regulations  providing  for  the  deliveiy  by  mail 
to  the  addressees  at  the  offices  of  destination  in  the  United  States,  subject 
to  payment  of  customs  duties  thereon,  of  any  packet  of  dutiable  mail 
matter  received  in  the  mails  from  foi-eign  countries.  A  bill  providing 
the  necessary  legislation  for  both  of  these  objects  passed  the  Senate  at 
its  last  session,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Its  passage  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended  to  enable  this  department  to  execute  an  important  provision  of 
the  Convention  of  Paris  relating  to  registered  correspondence  lost  or 
stolen  in  the  international  mails,  and  also  to  extend  to  dutiable  articles 
of  mail  matter  received  from  abroad  the  same  facilities  of  transmission 
to  destination  and  delivery  to  the  addressees  as  are  extended  to  dutiable 
books  received  by  mail  from  postal  union  countries,  under  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster-General 
in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  for  that  purpose  in  section  17  of  the 
act  of  March  ^,  1879. 

The  authority  to  transmit  and  deliver  dutiable  articles  of  mail  matter 
to  addressees  through  the  mails,  subject  to  payment  of  the  customs  duties 
thereon,  should  not  be  restricted  to  such  mail  matter  as  is  now  exchange- 
able in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  mails,  but  should  embrace  all  arti- 
cles of  dutiable  matter  received  in  the  mails  from  other  countries.  This 
is  necessaryto  enable  this  department  to  conclude  special  arrangements 
"with  other  postal  administrations  for  exchanges  by  ** parcel-post*'  of 
small  objects  of  merchandise,  embracing  many  articles  which,  under 
existing  postal  conventions  and  arrangements,  are  not  transmissible  in 
ordinary  mails. 

A  prcjet  of  an  arrangement  for  an  international  exchange  of  small 
objects  of  merchandise,  submitted  by  the  delegates  of  Germany,  was 
discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris ;  and,  although  the  commercial  a*! van- 
tage from  such  an  exchange  was  generally  acknowledged,  certain  diffi- 
culties connected  with  tariff  regulations  prevented  its  adoption  by  the 
Congress,  but  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  International 
Bureau  for  consideration.  Eccently  the  International  Bureau  invited 
a  postal  conference  of  representatives  from  the  different  postal  union 
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administrations  to  meet  at  Paris  to  consider  tjiis  projet  The  postal 
administrations  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  to  be  repre- 
sented at  that  confei*ence,  but  this  department  was  unable,  in  the  absence 
of  legislation  authorizing  |uch  service,  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  or 
to  become  a  party  to  any  internatioual  parcel-post  arrangement.  For 
the  same  reason,  this  department  has  declined  a  proposition  submitted 
by  the  German  administration  for  a  special  exchange  of  small  parcels 
between  the  two  countries  by  means  of  the  direct  lines  of  German  mail 
steamers.  Such  exchanges  would  greatly  promote  commercial  interests, 
and  can  be  conducted  without  loss  of  customs  revenue  under  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  adopted  for  the  transmission  by  mail  to  addressees 
of  dutiable  foreign  books,  if  authority  shall  be  given  by  law  to  adopt 
the  same  regulations  in  respect  to  alUarticles  of  dutiable  mail  matter 
received  from  abroad. 

ENCOtTRAGEMENT  TO  AMERICAN  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  regular  and  frequent  mail  steamship  commu- 
nication with  Mexicauj  Central  American,  South  American,  and  trans- 
Pacific  ports  would  prove  an  important  auxiliary  to  American  commerce, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  n^easure  of  public  policy  to  encourage  by 
approiuiate  legislation  the  establishment,  by  our  own  citizens,  of  Ameri- 
can lines  of  steamers  to  such  of  said  ports  as  will  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress  promote  our  commercial  interests.  The  postages  on  the  mails 
conveyed  (the  limit  of  compensation  authorized  by  la\7  to  be  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  mails  to  foreign  ports)  afford  for  the  trans- Atlan- 
tic routes,  where  heavy  mails  are  conveyed,  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  services  performed,  but  for  the  msuls  transported  by  sea  to  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  and  trans-Pacidc  ports,  the  correspondence 
being  small  in  bulk,  the  postages  thereon  furnish  a  wholly  inadequate 
remuneration  for  the  service.  I  therefore  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
measure  so  to  amend  the  general  law  on  the  subject  as  to  authorize  the 
payment  by  the  Postmaster-G^eral  of  a  just  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tiflo,  within  a  jirescribed  maximum  limit,  and  eommensurate  with  the 
imjXNrtaxice  of  the  services  performed,  to  sudi  lines  of  American  steamers 
as  may  be  employed  under  contract  with  this  department  in  transport- 
ing the  mails  of  the  United  States  to  Mexican,  Central  American,  South 
American^  and  trans-Pacific  ports. 

FOREIGN  MAIL  STATISTICS. 

The  estimated  amount  of  mail  matter  exchanged  duriug  the  year  with 
foueign  countries,  based  upon  the  counts  of  such  matter  taken  at  the 
respective  United  States  offices  of  exchange  during  the  first  seven  days 
of  October,  1879,  and  April,  1880,  is  as  follows  : 

Total  number  oflettois 34,579,702 

Total  number  of  single  letter  rates 39,8(KVd96 
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Total  number  of  postal  cards 1,706,362 

Total  namber  ot'xiackets  of^wsx^^porB;  other  printed  matter,  and  bosiness 

papers 29,835.360 

Total  namber  of  packets  of  samples  of  mercbandise 362,500 

Total  number  of  registered  articles ^ 625, 494 

The  estimated  amonnt  of  postages  collected  thereon  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows : 

On  prepaid  letters  «CMt $922,882  94 

On  unpaid  and  insufficiently  paid  letters  received 80,462  02 

On  postal  cards  9eitt 22,449  84 

On  newspapers,  printed  matter,  samples,  and  business  papers  eeni 299,707  01 

On  insufficiently  paid  newspapers,  du).,  received 4,680  82 

Total $1,333,182  63 

The  estimated  amount  of  re^tration  fees  on  registered  articles  sent 
to  foreign  countries  is  $22,630. 
The  estimated  amounts  of  unpaid  postages  are  as  follows : 

On  unpaid  letters  sent $12,655  00 

On  unpaid  newspapers,  &c.,  sent 355  16 

Total  unpaid  postages  on  mails  «0nt $13,010  16 

On  unpaid  letters  received $90,462  02 

On  unpaid  newspapers,  &c.,  received  ...• ...t... 4,680  82 

Total  unpaid  postages  on  mails  r0O0ii7ed  • • $85,142  84 

The  excess  of  unpaid  postages  collected  in  the  United  States  on  mail 
matter  received  over  the  amount  of  unpaid  postages  on  mail  matter 
sent  was  $72,132.68. 

For  other  details  l^especting  the  count  upon  which  the  above  estimates 
are  based,  see  page  22,  appendix. 

LOTTEBY  LETTERS  IN  THE  HAILS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  late  Postmaster-General  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  as  by  the  act  of  July  12, 1876  (19  Stat,  p.  90),  section  3894 
Kevised  Statutes  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "illegal,^  pre- 
ceding the  word  lottery,  it  would  seem  proper,  ior  the  sake  of  consistency 
and  to  render  the  legislation  on  the  subject  harmonious  and  effective, 
that  the  word  ^^  fraudulent"  as  it  occurs'in  sections  3929  and  4041  Bevised 
Statutes,  preceding  the  word  "lottery,"  be  also  stricken  out.  The  sug- 
gestion I  desire  to  renew  for  the  consideration  of  CJongress.  In  the 
recent  decision  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Stone  m.  The  State  of  Mississippi,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  charter  granted  to  a  lottery  company  by  the  appellee 
was  protected  from  hostile  legislation  on  the  ground  that  the  charter 
constituted  a  contract  between  the  State  and  the  company,  this  language 
is  used  by  the  Chief  Justice : 

All  agree  that  the  legislature  cannot  bargain  away  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  lotteries  are  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  Uiis 
pow^. 
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There  is  now  scarcely  a  Stat*^  in  tho  ITuion  where  lotteries  are  tolerated,  and  Cou- 
gres8  has  enacted  a  special  statnto,  the  ohjeot  of  whicli  is  to  close  the  mails  against 
them.— Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  38i)4 ;  19  Stat.  90,  sec.  2. 

The  question  is  therefore  directly  pi-c^euted,  whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the 
l^^latnre  of  a  State  can,  hy  l^e  charter  of  a  lottery  company,  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  authoritatively  expressed  in  relation  to  the  foi*ther  continuance  of  such  busi- 
ness in  their  midst.  We  think  it  cannot.  No  legislation  can  bargain  away  the  public 
health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people  themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  serv- 
ants. The  supervision  of  both  these  subjects  of  governmental  power  is  continuing  in 
it«  nature,  and  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  special  exigencies  of  the  moment  may 
require.  Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  and  cannot 
divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  them.  For  this  purpose  the  largest  legisla- 
tive discretion  is  allowed,  and  the  discretion  cannot  be  parted  with  any  more  than  the 
power  itself. 

That  Congress,  while  expressly  forbidding  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
mail  to  all  lottery  companies,  whether  fraudulent  or  not,  should  intend 
to  afford  the  special  security  of  the  registry  system  and  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  the  money-order  system  to  persons  engaged  in  employ- 
ments declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Fnited  States  to  be 
^^demoralizing  in  their  effects,  no  matter  Iww  carefully  regulated^  unless 
express  proof  of  fraud  can  be  made  against  such  companies,  is  not  to  be 
assumed.  Congress  will  not  intentionally  aid  in  demoralizing  the  pub- 
lic by  affording  extradlrdinary  postal  facilities  to  persons  or  companies 
whose  business  accomplishes  this  result.  The  views  which  controlled 
the  action  of  my  predecessor  are  expressed  in  a  letter,  written  by  him 
the  12th  of  June,  1880,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  consul-general  of 
Spain  regarding  the  action  of  the  department  in  restraining  the  agents 
in  this  country  of  the  Havana  lottery  in  their  attempted  use  of  the 
registry  and  money-order  systems  in  the  business  of  their  agency.  I 
make  Uie  following  extract  from  the  letter  referred  to : 

The*law8of  the  United  States  declare :  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  convey  by  mail,  nor 
to  deposit  in  a  post-office  to  be  sent  by  mail,  any  letters  or  circulars  concerning  lot- 
teries, &«.— See.  3894  Revised  Statutes  (19  Statutes,  p.  90). 

Under  this  statute  the  department  refuses  to  carry  any  known  lottery  matter, 
whether  of  Louisiana^  Kentucky,  or  Havana  lottery  companies.  Sections  3929  and 
4041  Revised  Statutes  authorize  the  Postmaster-General,  upon  evidence  satisfactory 
to  him,  that  any  person  is  engaged  in  conducting  any  fraudulent  lottery,  &c.y  to 
forbid  the  payment  to  such  person  of  money  orders,  or  the  delivery  to  him  of  regis- 
tered letters. 

Pending  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  certain  suits  involving  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  sections  of  the  statute,  the  Postmaster-General  has  suspended  all 
orders  which  had  been  issued  against  lottery  companies  having  a  legal  existence 
nnder  charter  in  the  United  States,  and  an  authority  of  law  from  any  State  in  the 
Union  to  carry  on  their  business,  such  authority  being  recognized  Vi»  prima  fume  evi- 
dence that  the  company  is  not  fraudulent ;  but  such  suspension  does  not  authorize  any 
such  company  to  use  the  mails  for  lottery  business. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  not  suspended  the  orders  issued  against  any  lottery 
company  claiming  a  foreign  charter,  such  foreign  law  not  being  recognized  as  giving 
prima  fade  authority  to  any  company  to  carry  on  its  business  in  the  United  States. 
L<ottery  is  not  recognized  as  a  legitimate  business  over  which  the  comity  of  nations 
extends  its  protection,  and  therefore  to  exist  legally  and  not  fraudulently  it  must  ex- 
ist by  force  of  positive  law  operative  in  the  United  States. 
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This  stiitemciit  of  the  rale  controlling;  the  action  of  the  PostrOfflce 
Department  meets  my  approval,  and  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  I  have  refeiTed,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  official 
duty,  also,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  action  of  |ray  State  legislatnre  In  its 
effort  to  relieve  the  public  firom  the  evil  consequences  of  pernicious  legis 
lation  in  the  past 

The  suits  begun  by  the  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  Distribution  Com- 
pany of  Louisville,  the  lottery  company  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  have  terminated  favorably 
for  the  department.  The  bill  brought  by  the  complainant  against  the 
postmaster  at  Louisville  was  dismissed  after  hearing  by  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  that  district.  An  appeal  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  complainant  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Pending  this  appeal, 
new  evidence  was  submitted  to  the  department  respecting  the  status 
of  the  company  for  which  complainant  in  these  suits  was  agent,  and  it 
having  been  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  that 
neither  this  company  nor  the  so-called  Kentucky  State  lottery  were 
legally  chartered  and  were  therefore  outside  of  the  limitation  laid  down 
in  the  letter  of  the  late  Postmaster-General  quoted  above,  new  orders 
denying  both  the  companies  themselves  and  th^r  agents  the  use  of  the 
money-order  and  registry  systems  were  issued.  These  orders  are  now 
in  force. 

Shortly  after  proceedings  were  begun  by  the  Louisville  company, 
M.  A.  Dauphin,  the  president  and  acting  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
State  lottery,  against  whom  the  late  Postmaster-General  had  issued  an 
order  under  the  provisions  of  sections  3929  and  4041  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes,  filed  his  bill  of  complaint  against  the  late  Postmaster-Gteneral, 
by  name,  in  the  supreme  court  for  this  district.  The  complainant's  bill, 
among  other  things,  attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes  upon 
which  the  Postmaster-General  had  acted,  and  asked  an  injunction 
against  the  further  execution  of  the  order.  The  court  affirmed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law*  and  dismissed  complainant^s  bill,  frcmi  which 
decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  appeal  of  the  Louisville  company  has  since  been  dismissed  on 
their  own  motion,  and  that  of  the  Louisiana  company  postponed  for 
future  consideration,  grave  doubts  being  entertained  as  to  whether  the 
case  has  ftirther  legal  standing,  inasmuch  as  the  relief  asked  is  against 
the  late  Postmaster-General,  eo  nomine. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  renew  the  suggestion  made  by  my  pre- 
decessor respecting  the  carriage  by  the  mail  of  newspapers  containing 
lottery  advertisements. 

THE  RAILWAY  MAIL.  SERVICE. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  reeommcndations  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  railway  mail  service  for  a  reclassiiication  of  the  employ^ 


*  See  Appendix,  pages  529-542,  for  opinion  of  court. 
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of  that  service,  a  readjustment  of  their  salaries,  and  for  pensions  to  be 
jMiid  to  those  disabled  and  to  the  families  of  those  killed  in  the  service 
by  railway  and  steamboat  accidents.  The  service  to  the  country  per- 
fbrmed  by  these  men  in  securing  the  prompt  and  accurate  dispatch  of 
the  mails  to  their  destination  is  no  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  protecting  its  coasts  and  frontiers,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  are  almost  as  great,  as  the  annual  list  of  casualties  will 
show,  and  no  good  reason  exists  why  they  should  not  also  be  provided 
for  when  deprived  of  life  or  limb  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

NEED  OF  A  DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARY. 

The  Post-Office  Department  alone  of  all  the  executive  departments 
in  Washmgton  is  without  a  library.  Its  officers  have  constant  need  for 
reference  of  books  relating  to  topography,  geography,  and  kindred  sub- 
Jeets  upon  which  information  may  be  required  for  the  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  th^  duties,  and  its  employes  are  deprived  of  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  those  of  other  departments  of  ftree  access  to  the  best  litera- 
ture for  their  entertainment  after  office  hours.  The  attention  of  Congress 
is  respectfully  called  to  this  deficiency  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  sup- 
plied.  • 

THE  ANNUAL  OOTTNT  OF  IHATTEB  IfAILED. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  t^e  postal  service  of  this  country 
an  actual  count  of  all  correspondence  originating  in  the  United  States 
-was  made  upon  each  of  the  first  seven  days  of  If  ovember,  1879.  The 
tecolts  of  this  count  will  be  found  in  tabular  form  upon  pages  66-69,  and 
fhe  statement  of  the  domestic  postal  business,  given  at  the  beginning  of 
tiiis  report,  based  upon  tliis  count,  may  be  accepted  as  almost  absolutely 
eorrect^  since  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  statement  of  the  sux>erin- 
tendent  of  the  railway  mail  service  of  the  number  of  pieces  distributed 
in  transit  by  employes  of  that  service,  Bit&r  deduction  is  made  for  mat- 
ter xedistributed  and  therefore  counted  more  than  once  in  his  report. 
(See  page  271.)  This  count  will  be  made  annually  hereafter,  the  time 
having  been  changed  to  the  first  seven  days  of  December,  which  it  is 
believed  will  afford  a  better  basis  for  computation  of  the  year's  work. 

NEED  OP  ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL  FOECE. 

Application  has  been  made  in  the  estimates  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  an  increased  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  indexing  the 
records  of  his  office,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  consulted.  Special  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  reasons  given  in  the  estimates  for  asking  this 
increase. 

The  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  urges  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  derical  force  of  the  Contract  Office  to  insure  the  careful, 
prompt,  and  thorough  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  department. 
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It  is  not  economy  to  have  the  clerks  in  charge  of  business  requiring 
patient  investigation  and  study,  and  in  which  large  sums  of  money  are 
involved,  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  work 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  Contract  Office  has  been  greatly  increased, 
without  a  corresx)onding  increase  in  the  force,  and  I  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  additional  clerks  and  change  of  grades  asked 
in  the  estimates  submitted. 

CHANGES  IN  LAWS. 

The  important  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  laws 
governing  the  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  during 
the  past  four  years  are  briefly  mentioned  by  the  Second  Assistant  Post- 
master-Oeneral  in  his  report  (page  82).  These  changes,  while  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  government,  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public,  and  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  now  made  by  him  will  still 
further  systematize  the  service,  and  wisely  control,  by  law,  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

• 

SUITS  AGAINST  POSTMASTERS. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  suit  brought  by  Christopher  O.  Csaajh 
bell  against  the-  postmaster  at  ITew  York,  which  is  now  x>ending  upon 
appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Suit  has  recently  been  brought  by 
the  same  person  against  several  other  postmasters  upon  the  same  ground, 
viz,  alleged  infringements  of  letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in  x>ost- 
office  postmarking  aad  canceling  stamps,  which  stamps  are  furnished 
to  postmasters  by  the  department.  It  is  again  requested  that  before 
final  judgment  is  had  postmasters  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
legal  protection  given  to  Treasury  officials  against  levy  upon  their 
private  property  under  judgments  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity, 
and  under  orders  of  the  department. 

POSTMASTERS^  SALARIES. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  appended  letter  fix)m  the 
postmaster  at  Boston,  Mass.  (page  545),  in  which  he  presents  his  reasons 
for  desiring  an  increased  salary  for  himself  and  certain  other  post- 
masters. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS. 

One  of  my  predecessors  some  years  since  recommended  the  incorpo- 
ration into  the  department  of  a  system  of  postal  Savings.  The  subject 
has  from  time  to  time  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress.  For  several 
years  the  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  Canada.    When  in  London  recently,  Her 
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Majesty^s  Postmaster-General  kindly  gave  me  facilities  for  observing  the 
management  of  his  department.  I  learned  that  the  postal  savings  sys- 
tem had  been  remarkably  snccessful,  and  had  constantly  grown  in  pop- 
ular favor.  As  managed  in  that  country,  it  is  a  source  of  some  profit  to 
the  government. 

In  this  country,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  system  would  have 
advantages  even  greater  than  in  a  compact  population  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  subject  will  be  found  intelligently  discussed  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  Money-Order  Office  upon  page  379,  of  the 
appendix. 

Wealth,  public  and  private,  consists  largely  of  the  pavings  of  produc- 
tion over  consumption,  small. in  detail,  but  enormous  in  the  aggregate. 
In  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  United  States  there  are  no  savings 
depositories,  and  are  not  likely  to  be.  To  the  people  of  these  parts 
the  use  of  the  post-office  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  real  boon.  It 
would  be  an  additional  advantage  that  deposits  would  be  available  at 
any  depository  office  in  th6  United  States,  an  important  consideration 
with  a  people  so  migratory  as  ours.  It  is  believed  the  system  would  in- 
terfere little  with  the  business  of  the  savings-banks,  but  would  absorb 
fimds  not  now  deposited  in  them.  Nor  would  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  sensibly  increased,  since  the  system  would  be  operated  by 
X)er8ons  already  in  the  public  service,  with  no  considerable  addition  to 
tiie  number.  Tour  attention  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  it. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

During  my  visit  to  the  British  j)ost-office,  I  examined  with  much 
interest  the  system  of  telegraphy  for  several  years  past  connected  with 
the  i)ostal  service.  This  method  of  correspondence  is  thought  to  have 
made  a  great  advance  since  it  was  changed  from  the  management  of 
private  corporations,  responsible  to  nobody,  hardly  to  public  opinion, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government.  The  business  has  in- 
creased many  fold,  the  cost  of  sending  messages  has  been  largely 
reduced,  and  the  service  is  performed  in  localities  it  would  never  have 
reached  under  the  pecuniary  stimulus  of  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  it  yields  a  margin  of  profit  to  the  royal  treasury.  Is  it  not 
time  for  us  to  renew  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  wise  to  leave  this  Impor- 
tant instrument  of  correspondence  in  charge  of  corporations  whose  pri- 
mary object  is  gain  to  the  managers  and  stockholders,  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  public  secondary  only! 

DISPOSAL  OF  VALUELESS  PAPERS  ON  FILE. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Auditor 
(page  654)  that  authority  be  given  by  Congress  for  the  destruction  or 
Bale  as  waste-paper  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  files  having  no  i>erma- 
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nent  value.  Unless  snch  aathority  be  given,  this  mass  of  valuelow 
papers  will  soon  accamolate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  very  seri- 
oosly  with  the  public  business.  The  room  which  they  now  occupy  is 
much  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  the  surrender  of  additional  space 
in  the  department  building  for  their  storage  will  put  the  service  to  great 
inconvenience. 

NEED  OF  A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING. 

That  part  of  the  General  PostOffice  building  lately  occupied  by  the 
city  post-office  has  been  refitted  for  occupancy  by  emi>loy^s  of  this  de- 
partment, but  the^additional  rooms  thus  provided  are  insnffident  to 
accommodate  comfortably  the  present  clerical  force  of  the  Post-OfiSce 
Department  and  Sixth  Auditor's  Office.  The  basement  story  of  tSie 
building  was  fitted  up  a  few  years  ago  for  use  by  the  clerks  and  employ^ 
of  the  department,  supplying  many  additional  rooms,  but  the  increase 
of  the  clerical  force  has  been  so  great  that  every  room  in  the  buildings 
is  now  occupied,  and  many  of  them  so  overcrowded  that  the  work  of  the 
department  is  conducted  with  great  inconvenience. 

The  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  constantly  increaains 
with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  postal  service  of  the  country,  and 
requires  for  its  direction  and  management  a  constantly  increasing  force 
of  clerks.  There  is  at  the  present  time  urgent  need  qf  a  new  building 
of  ample  dimensions  for  conducting  the  business  operations  of  the  de^ 
partment,  and  this  necessity  will  become  more  and  more  urgent  every 
year. 

My  predecessor,  Postmaster-General  Creswell,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  plan  and  design  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  providing  additional  rooms  by  fitting  up  the  basement  story  of 
the  building ;  and  although  recommending  its  adoption  by  Congress  in 
order  to  provide  the  increased  number  of  rooms  required  at  that  time, 
he  clearly  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a  new  building,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  "  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment would  be  to  erect  a  new  Post  Office  buUding  on  another  site,  of 
ample  dimensions  to  accommodate  the  i)rospective  increase  of  the  clerical 
force  of  the  department  for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  transfer  the  present 
building  to  the  Interior  Department,  which  is  now  obliged  to  rent  pri- 
vate buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  portion  of  its  clerical 
force." 

In  January,  1873,  the  force  of  officers,  clerks,  and  other  employes  of 
the  Post-Office  Department,  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  and  the  city 
post-office  was  reported  as  numbering  G28  persons.  Kow,  the  employ^ 
of  the  PostOfflce  Department  and  of  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  ex- 
clusive of  those  of  the  city  post-office,  who  have  been  transferred  to  a 
private  building,  number  758  persons,  a  very  large  increase  of  the  clerkal 
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foroe  ia  the  short  period  of  seven  years.  Bat  notUiug  shows  so  desrly 
the  rapid  extensiou  of  our  postal  service  as  a  comparison  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Post-Office  Department.  Making  this  comparison  by  decades,  we 
fiod  tbatf  in  1850,  the  revenues  were  $5,409,984.86;  in  1860,  the  revenues 
were  $8,518,067.40;  in  1870  the  revenues  were  $10,773,220.05,  and  in 
1880  the  revenues  were  $33,315,479.34. 

It  is  apparent  fix)m  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  that  the 
early  construction,  in  this  city,  of  a  more  commodious  building  for  the 
use  of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  a  necessity;  and  as  several  years 
must  elapse  before  such  a  bnUding  can  be  erected,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  taking  the  initiatory  steps  for  its  construction.  When  it  is  built 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  this  department,  the  present  building  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department,  qf*  devoted  to  such  other 
public  uses  as  Congress  shall  determine.  I  therefore  earnestly  recom^ 
mend  that  the  necessary  legislative  action  may  be  taken  on  this  important 
sulQeot  at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CITY  POSTOFFICB. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  report,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  tha 
building  known  as  the  Beaton  Bouse  had  been  leased  for  the  term  of 
Are  years  'for  the  use  of  the  Washington  City  post-office.  It  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  the  unexpired  term  of  this  lease  should  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  city  postH>ffloe, 
and  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  granted  for  that  purpose. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  postal  service  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  public  and 
private  interest  that  its  efficiency,  like  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
is  not  demonstrated  by  popular  applause  so  much  as  by  the  absence  of 
complaints;  the  general  public  cares  only  to  know  that  its  correspond- 
ence is  conveyed  to  its  destination  with  certainty,  celerity,  and  security, 
and  pays  litUe  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  these  ends  are  at- 
tained. Measured  by  this  criterion,  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  and  it  is  proper  that  record  be 
made  of  the  influences  and  improvements  which  have,  esx)ecially  during 
the  past  few  years,  so  greatly  contributed  to  its  efficiency. 

Among  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  service  is  the  abolition  of 
distributing  post-offices,  and  the  enforcement  of  close  and  thorough  dis- 
tribution of  all  mail  matter  in  transit  upon  the  railroad  lines,  thereby 
expediting  the  delivery  of  matter  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  many 
hours.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  innovation  was  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  postmasters  in  everything  affecting  the  distribution  and  dis- 
patch of  mails  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service 
and  the  division  superintendents  under  his  orders,  thus  securing  uni- 
formity of  practice. 
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The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Railway  Mail  Service  shows  that 
during  the  past  year  only  one  piece  of  matter  out  of  every  3,482  handled 
by  the  employes  of  that  service  was  incorrectly  distributed.  Every 
such  error  was  promptly  detected  and  the  employ^  who  committed  it 
notified  of  the  fact. 

The  classification  of  mail  matter  has  been  so  changed  as  to  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  that  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  on  a  large  class  of  correspondence  has 
been  followed  by  no  decrease  of  revenue. 

The  privilege  of  registration,  previously  restricted  to  letters,  was  ex- 
tended in  1878  to  all  other  mail  matter,  and  the  registry  system  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  through  registered  pouch 
exchanges  and  other  meats  to  secure  the  safety  of  registered  matter,  so 
that  the  loss  for  the  past  year  was  only  one  out  of  every  6,258  pieces 
handled.  Some  of  the  improvements  of  the  registry  system  and  a  full 
account  of  its  work,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress 
of  the  postal  service  during  the  past  few  years,  will  be  found  in  detail 
in  the  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  hereto  appended 
(pages  312-326). 

Above  all  should  be  mentioned  the  esprit  Ae  carps  which  has  been 
made  to  inspire  the  officers  and  employ^  of  the  postal  service  to  such 
an  extent  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  each  and  all  appear  to  feel  the 
same  personal  interest  in  the  improvement  and  success  of  the  service 
as  though  it  were  to  their  individual  profit. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  department  has  from  the  beginning  exhibited  a  continual  growth 
oorresponding  with  the  development  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  constant  improvement  in  methods  and  results.  It  has  been  the  unva- 
rying aim  of  the  administration  to  correct  abuses,  to  remedy  defects, 
and  to  secure  increased  efficiency.  In  the  future,  I  am  persuaded,  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  to  bring  the  service  to  the  state  of  ideal  perfection, 
when  nothing  intrusted  to  it  shall  be  lost  or  even  delayed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOEAGB  MAYNARD, 

Postmaster-  QeneroL 
The  Pbesident. 
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BEPOBT   OP   THE    FIEST  ASSISTANT   POSTMASTER- 

GENEBAL. 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmastee-General, 

Washingtouj  D.  C,  October  20, 1880. 

Sm:  During  the  last  fiscal  year  tlie  business  of  the  appointment 
office  was  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  A  larger  number  of 
post-offices  was  established,  and  a  more  voluminous  correspondence  re- 
lating thereto  was  receiveil  and  dispatchecl.  A  comparative  statement 
of  this  work  with  that  of  pi-evious  years  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious, 
but  an  idea  of  the  vast  labor  performed  in  this  office  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  reference  to  what  was  accomplished  by  its  several 
divisions: 

APPOINT^rRNT  division. 

The  number  of  cases,  of  aU  kinds,  made  iqi  were 14,808 

Number  of  cases  acted  upon  affirmatively 13,620 

Number  of  cases  declined 650 

Number  of  queries  sent  out  aflecting  the  est-ablislinient,  discontinuance,  &c., 

ofpost-oflaces 7,614 

Number  of  circulars  of  inquiry,  &e.,  mailed 21,540 

Number  of  letters  written • 3,468 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  otlier  bureaus  of  the  dex)artment  or  to  corresiwnd- 

entsfor  information 13,948 

Number  of  Presidential  eases  acteil  ui)on 524 

Number  of  post-offices  placed  in  charge  of  sureties  on  account  of  death  of 

postmasters,  or  for  other  causes 32 

Number  of  clerks  in  the  division 11 

BOND  DIVISION, 

The  business  of  this  portion  of  the  office,  which  is  almost  wholly  one 
of  records  and  reports,  was  largely  increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  entries  made  upon  the  books  of  ih^  division  wore 28, 576 

Number  of  cases  received,  for  which  appointment  and  other  papers  were  mailed .  14, 492 

Number  of  circulars  sent,  calling  for  execution  of  new  bonds 1, 956 

Number  of  surety  circulars  sent  to  chief  post-office  inspector 1. 558 

Number  of  blank  assistant  and  clerk's  oaths  sent  by  request  of  postmasters. .  4, 247 

Number  of  new  bonds  sent  by  request  of  postmasters 416 

Number  of  new  bonds  sent  by  request  of  office  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  for  increase  of  penalty $      256 

Number  of  new  bonds  sent  by  re<j  nest  of  money-order  office  , 3:W 

Numl>er  of  circulars  sent  sureties  who  re([nested  to  bo  released  fi*om  bonds.. .  872 
Nunibor  of  letters  received  from  sureties,  nM|uosting  to  l»e  released  as  bonds- 
men   9:5<> 

Number  of  eases  in  whicli  jmst-onieo  iuHprctorM  reconnneiidoil  new  bonds 274 

Number  of  circulars  S4^nt  to  sureties  notifying  them  of  jKistmasters  failure  to 

deposit  or  pay  contractors liol 

Number  of  new  bonds  received 2, 176 
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Number  of  reports  received  from  post-office  inspectors  on  validity  of  bonds. . .  1, 560 
Numbers  of  assistant  postmasters  and  clerk's  oaths  received,  indorsed,  and 

tiled 22,370 

Number  of  bonds  and  oaths  returned  for  correction 1,0G6 

Number  of  bonds  examined 13, 4r>6 

Number  of  bonds  filed - 13, 1'iKJ 

Number  of  corrections  in  postmasters*  names  reported  to  corresponding  clerks.  1, 417 

Nimiber  of  commissions  mailed  to  postmasters 11,650 

Number  of  commissions  and  new  bonds  reportod  to  the  office  of  the  Third  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General 13,393 

Number  reported  to  the  auditor  for  Post-Office  Department 13,3Stt 

Number  reported  to  the  money-order  office 2,24S 

Number  of  letters  written 400 

Number  of  clerks  in  the  division 13 

Accompanj-iug  this  report  will  be  found  tables,  marked  A  and  B,  giv- 
ing additional  information  concerning  the  operations  of  this  division. 

SALARY  AND  ALLOWANCE  DIVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  of  this  division,  the  biennial  readjust- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  postmasters  as  required  by  law  at  ofl5ces  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes,  was  made  to  take  effect  from  July  1, 
1880.  The  number  of  salaries  so  readjusted  was  1,764,  and  the  sum  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  increase  thereon  amounted  to  $97,600. 

During  the  year  280  special  readjustments  of  salaries  of  postmasters 
were  ma^e  in  accordance  with  the  postal  laws. 

Besides  these  cases,  147  offices  of  the  fourth  class  were  reported  by 
the  auditor  at  which  the  annual  compensation  of  the  postmasters,  exclu- 
sive of  commissions  on  money-order  business,  had  each  reached  $1,000, 
or  more.  Of  this  number,  93  were  subsequently  found  to  be  entitled  to 
assignment  to  a  higher  grade.  The  number  of  post-offices  of  the  third 
class  relegated  to  the  fourth  class  in  consequence  of  a  decrease  of  busi- 
ness, was  59. 

The  numherof  letters  received  by  thisdivision  dnriug  the  year  amounted 

to 4.988 

Numheroflcttei's  written 5,160 

The  nnmber  of  allowances  ordered  for  clerk  hire  at  offices  of  first  and 

second  classes  was 473 

Total  amount  expended  for  clerical  service  in  post-offices  during  fiscal 

year $3,567,793  fti 

Number  of  applications  received  during  the  year  for  allowances  for 

clerical  services  which  were  declined 1,1>29 

Number  of  post-offices  at  which  there  were  allowances  for  rent,  fuel,  and 

light 31»2 

Total  amount  allowed  theui $364,018  15 

Number  of  applications  for  these  items  declined Si? 

Number  of  post-offices  at  wliich  there  were  allowances  for  misceUaneous 

items 4.^ 

Amount  allowed  them .$77,  *210  86 

Number  of  applications  for  miscellaneous  items  decline^l 1*6 

Nuiuber  of  post-offices  at  which  allowances  for  furniture  were  made  .- .  11* 

Amount  allowed  them §10,678  V2 

Number  of  applications  for  furniture  declined 5l**> 

Number  of  post-offices  at  which  allowances  for  stationery  were  made  ..  fiir» 

Amount  allowed  them <^4y,2?<l  ^1 

Number  of  ai)plicatioiis  for  stationery  declined ly 

Number  of  cases  referred  to  the  chief  post-office  inspector  for  informa- 
tion    4?- 

Number  of  applications  of  the  railway  mail  service  for  allowances  acted 

upon ,     7H 

A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  not  indicated  by  the  above 
statements  was  also  performed  in  this  division, 
i^umber  of  employes,  3. 
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LETTEB-OABSIEB  DIVISION. 

DariDg  the  fiscal  year  jnst  ended  the  changes  in  the  letter-carrier 
fOTce.  inclading  changes  of  pay  of  carriers  under  the  act  of  February 
21, 1879,  were  3,347.  These  change*  involved  the  writing  of  the  names 
of  eaS^h  carrier  six  times.  They  also  inv^olved  the  sending  out  of  1,073 
blank  bonds  and  oaths. 

A  new  register  of  letter-carriers  was  made  during  the  year,  and  a 
record  kept  monthly  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  maU-matter  collected 
and  delivered  at  the  free-delivery  ofQces. 

There  were  2,533  letters  written  and  an  indefinite  number  of  circulars 
sent  out  during  the  year. 

Number  of  clerks  employed,  3. 

A  very  complete  statement,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  business  of  this 
division  will  be  found  accompanying  this  report,  marked  C. 

BLANK  AGENCY  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  this  diWsion  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  of  more  than 
usual  magnitude. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  termed  "  departmental  supplies,''  i.  e.,  the 
necessary  blanks,  paper,  twine,  scales,  and  stamps,  to  enable  postmas- 
ters to  make  up  and  forward  mails,  to  record  and  report  the  same, 
as  well  as  to  account  for  the  business  of  the  officers  to  the  department 
and  to  the  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  are  sent  from  this  division.  . 

Of  these  "  supplies  ^  there  were  forwarded  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
as  follows : 

Blanks  for  statements  and  accounts  of  postmasters 34, 219, 900 

Books  for  records  of  post-office  business .     118,332 

Facing  slips  for  makiDg  up  packages 32,746,120 

Marking  and  rating  st^ps  of  all  kinds 4,327 

Of  type  (pieces) 11,109 

Of  late  twine  (pounds) 359,330 

Of  hemp  twine  (ponnds) 86,236 

Letter  balances  and  scales  and  test  weigbts 2,132 

Of  paper  20  by  25  inches  (reamsj 22,043 

Of  paper  26  by  40  inches  (reams) , - 791 

The  blank  agency  division  is  also  charged  with  the  purchase  and 
•distribution  of  stationery  for  the  department,  and  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts of  the  same  with  the  disbursing  officer. 

One  of  its  employes  also  keeps  the  records  of  the  transactions  of  the 
department  with  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which  transactions 
amounted  during  the  past  year  to  $140,000. 

Including  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent,  the  num- 
ber of  employes  is  14. 

A  detailed  statement  of  its  operations  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables  marked  D  and  E. 

LEASE  DESK. 

This  desk  is  in  charge  of  one  clerk  only. 

The  nnmber  of  leases  for  post-offices  prepared  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 68 

Number  of  letters  written 807 

The  onoiber  of  cases  referred  to  the  chief  pqst-oflice  inspector  reqaesting  iotbrma- 

tion  coDceruing  the  same  was 70 

Kamber  of  post-offlce  leases,  including  the  leases  of  stations  in  the  large  cities  in 

operation  June  30  last,  was • 880 
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There  were  recorded  during  the  year  by  the  clerks  in  charge  of  these 
desks  19,009  letters,  mid,  in  addition  thereto,  more  than  60,0(^  circulars 
are  estimated  to  have  beeu  directed  and  mailed  by  them. 

Number  of  clerks,  -. 

PRINCIPAL  MESSENGER. 

The  number  of  letters,  papers,  requisitions,  retnms,  and  packages 
received  by  mail  and  exprovss  for  this  office  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  opened  and  distributed  by  its  principal  messenger,  amounted  to 
300,070. 

One  messenger  and  two  assistants  are  om])loyed  in  this  office. 

The  above  refers  exclusively  to  the  clerical  work  performed  in  the 
appointment  office.  By  the  organization  of  the  department  there  is 
devolved  on  it  avast  and  responsible  labor  relating  to  the  postal  service 
outside.  It  is  charged,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  above  statements, 
with  the  appointment  of  i>ostmasters,  and  with  superintending  the  ex- 
X)enditures  necessary  to  meet  the  necessities  of  post-offices.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  office  proper  comes  out  of  the  general  treasury;  the 
expense  of  the  service  outside  is  covered  by  the  revenues  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  first  is  provide<l  for  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial appropriation  acts;  the  other,  in  the  acts  providing  a])propriation8 
for  the  service  of  the  department.  All  the  appointments  of  railway 
post-office  clerks,  route-agents,  local  agents,  and  all  other  officers  and 
employes  engaged  in  the  railway  mail  service,  are  determined  in  a  divis- 
ion of  this  office,  but  a  separate  report  thereof  is  made  to  you  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  division.  Under  appropriate  headings  I  submit 
my  report  of,  and  suggestions  on,  the  outside  work  of  this  office : 

COMPENSATION  TO  POSTMASTERS. 

The  operations  of  this  office  have  l>een  embarrassed  by  scanty  appro- 
priations. In  the  item  of  compensation  to  postmasters  the  amount  pro- 
vided has  been  almost  uniformly  too  small.  Congress  fixes  the  rate  of 
compensation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  detennining  it,  so  that  no 
discretion  whatever  is  left  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  Hence,  the 
amount  necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  department  ii^ 
this  regard  can  neither  be  increased  nor  lessened  by  wise  or  lax  adminis- 
tration, by  honest  or  corrupt  practices,  and  it  would  seem  that  appropri- 
ations should  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  law.  Our  estimates 
have  heretofore  been  low,  but  the  appropriations  have  generally  been 
lower,  while  the  amount  actually  required  has  frequently  exceeded  both 
the  estimates  and  appropriations.  The  result  has  been  that  deficiencies 
were  regularly  reported  to  Congress  after  the  obligation  to  pay  attache<l 
and  were  regularly  provided  for.  It  would  relieve  the  department  and 
the  auditing  officer,  as  well  as  postmasters,  to  have  such  an  appropria- 
tion as  woi5d  certainly  discharge  the  obligations  provided  by  statute. 
The  deficiency  in  this  item  during  the  i)ast  fiscal  year  amounts  to 
$158,407.54,  which  would  have  been  avoide<l  if  the  estimate  for  that 
year  had  formed  tlie  basis  of  appropriation.  To  meet  the  seeming  de- 
sire of  Congress  to  provide  the  smaUest  possible  sum  to  pay  iK)Stmasters 
during  the  current  year  (that  ending  June  30,  lvS81),  the  department's 
estimate  was  made  $460,000  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  tbe  amount 
provided  is  $50^000  less  tlian  the  estimate.  Tlie  expenditure  will  largely 
exceed  the  estunate,  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  will  hereafter  he 
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necessary.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  this  difficulty  in  the  coming  year  by 
ivcommcnding  a  sum  that  will  probably  be  sufficient  (ceitainly  not  too 
great)  to  cover  the  aggregate  demand  upon  it. 

The  late  change  in  the  mode  of  compensating  postmasters  at  offices 
of  th^  fourth  class,  by  adjusting  their  pay  upon  the  basis  of  stamps 
canceled  instead  of  stamps  sold,  has  cured  many  abuses  that  sprang  up 
under  the  late  system,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  department  reve- 
nues. The  result  fully  justifies  the  long  and  persistent  effort  to  effect 
the  change,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  further  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject would  DC  unwise. 

CLERKS  IN  POST-OFFIOi:S. 

The  appropriation  under  this  head  is  entirely  inadequate.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  for  years  below  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service.  The  esti- 
mates therefor  have  not  been  sufficient,  and  yet  the  appropriations 
generally  have  not  equaled  the  estimates,  nor  have  the  expenditures 
consumed  the  appropriations.  It  can  also  be  safely  said  that  the  ex- 
penditures were  not  a  proper  criterion  of  the  necessities  of  post-offices. 
The  knowledge  that  a  safe  disposition  of  this  fund  required  a  large 
margin  of  reserve,  has  prevented  such  allowances  in  advance  as  the 
judgment  of  the  department  really  approved.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
run  of  balances  in  this  item,  for  the  reason  that  the  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures by  postmasters  are  rendered  quarterly,  and  i^eported  to  the  depart- 
ment by  the  Auditor  long  afterward.  In  this  way,  unexpended  balances 
are  shown,  such  as  "lapse  fund,''  accruing  in  intervsds  between  the 
vacation  and  subsequent  filling  of  positions,  the  occasional  use  of  mini- 
mum instead  of  maximum  aUowances  to  postmasters,  &c.,  which  are 
deceptive.  For  instance,  the  unexpencled  balance  of  $32,206.98  of  this 
appropriation  for  last  year  is  the  result  of  exceptional  caution  in  author- 
izing  its  expenditure  for  the  reasons  briefly  stated  above.  It  is  not 
evidence  that  it  was  not  i^ded,  but  simply  that  abundant  caution  was 
exercised  to  prevent  deficiency.  During  the  time  this  unexpended  bal- 
ance was  accumulating  in  post-offices,  there  were  full  fifteen  hundred 
meritorious  applications  on  our  files  for  additional  or  original  allowance, 
which  could  not  be  granted  in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  whether 
allowances  already  made  to'  other  oifices  would  be  reported  used  or 
"lapsed"  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

The  statutory  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  this  appropriation  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  abuse.  The  right  of  postmasters  to  ask  for  it  at  "sep- 
arating offices,"  wliere  mail-routes  intersect  or  diverge  and  where  the 
legitimate  labor  of  the  postmaster  in  caring  for  the  mails  of  his  own 
patrons  becomes  burdensome  by  imiiosing  on  him  the  care  and  work  of 
assorting  mails  for  others,  is  clearly  recognized.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
scarcely  a  case  can  be  found  where  the  allowance  will  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional work  thus  imposed.  Then  again,  in  offices  of  the  first  and  secxmd 
classes,  where  the  law  authorizes  the  use  of  "  the  excess  of  box-rents 
and  commissions"  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  office,  the  ap- 
propriation is  generally  insufficient  to  comply  with  this  plain  provision. 
The  obvious  intent  ot*  the  law  in  such  cases  is  to  reserve  to  the  post- 
master the  entire  amoimt  of  his  salary  without  incumbrance  by  other- 
wise allowing  him  th<i  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  clerical  help  and 
other  expenses.  But  the  appropriations  will  not  permit  it,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  is  thus  defeated.  Moreover,  the  public  often  suffers 
from  the  failure,  for  the  postmaster  very  reluctantly  and  naturally  hesi- 
tates to  pay  from  his  own  earnings  the  amount  necessary  to  a  prompt 
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dispatch  and  delivery  of  mails,  which  the  law  obligates  the  department 
to  do.  A  very  large  per  cent,  however  (perhaps  a  majority),  of  such 
postmasters  do  exceed  their  allowances,  and  impose  burdens  on  them-, 
selves,  which  should  be  borne  by  the  department,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  It  will  be  conceded  that  a  policy  that  pro- 
duces such  consequences  is  not  right  Either  the  statutory  promise  to 
furnish  clerical  assistance  should  be  met,  or  the  law  extending  the  prom- 
ise should  be'rei>ealed  or  modified.  I  do  not  regard  the  law  as  oppressive 
on  the  government,  nor  wrong  in  theory,  and  hence  I  deem  it  but  just 
that  the  means  to  honestly  execute  it  should  be  provided.  I  have  there- 
fore recommended  that  you  estimate  for  an  aiipropriation  that  will  afford 
relief  next  year. 

FREE  DELIVERY. 

If  the  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  firee-delivery  system 
in  cities  whose  population  exceeds  twenty  thousand  and  at  officer  whose 
gross  revenues  exceed  $20,000  per  annum  shall  be  executed,  a  liberal 
appropriation  therefor  must  be  made.  Great  caution  has  been  exercised 
in  executing  the  law.  The  last  year's  extension  of  this  senice  was 
greater  than  it  can  hereafter  be,  unless  means  shall  be  provided  to  keep 
up  the  ratio.  It  is  probable  that  the  national  census  will  develop  a 
population  in  several  cities  suflBcient  to  make  a  demand  for  free  de- 
livery therein  reasonable :  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  business 
of  the  country  will  rapidly  increase  the  number  of  post-offices  whose 
gross  revenues  will  bnng  them  within  the  advantages  of  the  law.  As 
prosperity  extends  in  the  large  cities  and  old  locations  of  li'ee  delivery, 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the  number  of  carriers  there  will  also  in- 
crease. The  demand  now  from  these  places  is  largely  in  excess  of  our 
means  to  meet  it,  and  the  natural  growth  of  the  commercial  business 
and  postal  needs  will  make  it  greater  in  the  future.  I  have  therefore 
suggested  that  you  ought  to  estimate  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,700,000 
for  next  year;  an  increase  of  $285,000  overlfche  appropriation  for  last 
year  and  of  $200,000  over  that  for  the  current  year.  Tliis  estimate  will 
be  moderate,  certainly  not  excessive,  if  the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  under  existing  law  shall  be  reasonably  exercised. 

RENT  OF  POST-OFFICES. 

Only  two  other  items  of  appropriation  for  this  office  need  be  specially 
rfeferred  to — that  for  rent  of  post-offices,  and  that  for  miscellaneous  and 
incidental  expenses.  The  law  restricts  allowances  for  all  these  expenses 
to  offices  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  Its  provisions  are  scrupulously 
observed.  The  cost  of  renting  buildings  for  i)ost-offices  rarely  reaches 
the  rent  value  of  similar  buildings  in  the  same  locations.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  owner  of  a  block  of  buildings  in  a  town  or  city  wiU 
ofter  a  well-located  and  convenient  room  therein  at  a  nominal  price  so 
that  the  remainder  of  his  property  may  be  enhanced  in  value  by  its  prox- 
imity to  a  place  that  must  be  frequented  by  the  whole  population.  To 
secure  the  location  of  the  post-office  it  is  also  quite  common  lor  the  busi- 
ness people  in  the  neighborhood  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
rent,  and  thus  enable  the  owner  to  oflfe r  the  use  of  his  property  at  a  price 
the  department  can  alibrtl  to  pay.  No  private  business  of  any  descrip- 
tion could  secure  rents  so  cheaply.  It  is  therefore  entirely  safe  to  pro- 
vide appropriations  sufficient  lo  enable  the  department  to  comply  with 
the  evident  intent  of  the  law.  In  many  cases — in  a  mr^jority  of  them,  in 
fact — ^the  department  does  not  contract  for  and  enter  into  leases  for  a 
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term  of  years  whereby  it  becomes  solely  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
rent.  It  makes  a  stated  allowance  therefor  to  the  postmaster,  generally 
insufficient  to  meet  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  and  the  postmaster 
contributes  the  remainder  from  his  own  pocket,  or  unites  with  busness 
people  adjoining  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the  benefits  arising  from 
having  the  post-office  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  believed  to  be 
uivjnst  to  provide  by  law  for  the  assumption  of  such  expense  by  the  de- 
partment and  to  be  unable  to  meet  it  for  want  of  sufficient  appropriation. 
The  citizen  cannot  use  the  i)ost  without  paying  for  the  privilege  as  the 
law  requires.  It  is  not  right  to  accept  contributions  from  him  in  an  in- 
direct manner,  even  where  his  own  interests  induce  him  to  offer  them, 
in  order  to  bring  the  rent  of  offices  within  the  means  of  the  department. 
The  department  should  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  thereby  become  inde- 
pendent. Nor  is  it  right  to  impose  a  burden  upon  the  postmaster  by 
requiring  him  to  share  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  house  when  the  law 
promises  to  do  it  for  him.  To  correct  some  of  these  evils,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  estimate  for  "rent,  light,  and  fuel''  (the  main  item  be- 
ing rent)  should  be  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  the  next  year.  The 
present  appropriation  is  $425,000^  and  is  insufficient 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  authority 
for  entering  into  leases  for  a  term  of  years  grows  out  of  precedent  founded 
upon  the  custom  of  the  department,  and  from  implication  which  arises 
from  appropriations  for  rent.  There  is  no  statute  in  existence  defining 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  for  rent,  nor  in  any- 
wise fixing  the  terms  of  leases  or  the  covenants  to  be  incorporated  m 
them.  This  is  a  loose  way  of  meeting  unavoidable  obligations.  It 
should  be  corrected  by  legislation.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress 
ought  to  affirmatively  authorize  the  Postmaster-General  to  enter  into 
written  leases  and  to  make  verbal  contracts  for  the  use  of  buildings  by 
postmasters,  and  at  least  to  outline  the  conditions  upon  which  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  executed.  The  experience  of  the  department  will  afford 
the  basis  of  a  proper  law  if  Congress  shall  deem  it  wise  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Tlio  appropriation  for  miscellaneous  and  incidental  items  is  too  small. 
It  is  intended  to  cover  everything  which  cannot  be  specially  provided 
for,  and  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  expenditure  by  advance  allowances. 
Only  $15,000  more  is  suggested  for  next  year  than  is  provided  for  the 
current  one,  and  less  ttian  $23,000  more  than  was  used  last  year. 
That  expenditure  is  not  a  gauge  of  what  is  needed^  for  the  department 
was  more  cautious  about  exceeding  the  appropriation  than  it  was  about 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  ser\  ice  under  this  head. 

The  proposed  estimates  for  this  office  are  herewith  submitted  in  a 
se])arate  communication. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re.<*pectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  N,  TYNER, 
First  Amstant  Postmaster -General. 

Hon.  Horace  ^Iatnard, 

Postmastci^'  General. 
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B. — Table  showing  the  increase  and  decrease  of  post^fflces  in  ike  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries; also  the  numher  of  post^ffices  at  whicn  appointments  are  made  h\j  the  President,  and 
by  the  Postmaster-General f  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 
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tjltitmfw  thefiKal  near  aidol  Jmit  'iH,  1*W0. 
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1 
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§1 

1 

|g 

I 

£ 

«5,SM 

«».959 

(1,23014 

2.7 

m«D9 

•4M6> 

8.U9.BTt 

228,199 

29.232  50 

mil 

8,68149 

3,  MHOS 

318,318 

9.360  12 

0,«I3(r7 

»,J«T.4M 

5,081  IS 

1.4 

719  14 

S,  990  99 

271,548 

45.258 

1283B4 

213  81 

388  99 

a«i,e«i 

8  043  23 

1. 380  27 

13,394,383 

li;02J 

08.009  44 

928  12 

1,071,  MB 

;  87,  887 

S, 401  so 

8.W37 

1,  H2. 13i 

6  100  00 

raw  58 

H  318,  314 

91034 

188,4  B45 

3.1 

195,Ri9  57 

044  73 

1,888  13 

;i,4w!709 

94^788 

96!079  21j 

4.5 

99, 126  08 

J2,7S9,1)W 

5.<253 

34^4  119 

2.7 

18,048  98 

1.00«,JM 

6,404  75 

772  11 

1.799  8S 

1,820,115 

28,' 204 

6^325  34 

1,999  » 

1,822,541 

227;eia 

0;82I09 

S.2 

2. 554  55 

gJ.SlJ.136 

439,429 

2 

809  97 

140,787  35 

09,  KW 

091419  04 

02,939  20 

14.00«:i«2 

S3,  208  49 

2^5 

27,909  11 

t.ieo.rja 

97I109 

W).-.  43 

900.  CU5 

140.139 

4!  302  14 

8liU43 

372.369 

74>4 

2^»»63 

■■rna 

.»t4,BK3 

235,023 

0,800  79 

3,0 

10,590  09 

%'.  570  .19 

iflsiisi 

183:315 

.     5  252  25 

3^313  78 

444.454 

9,279  79 

897  11 

2.980  78 

11  111;  11a 

39,933  79 

2.4 

900  74 

i.  (173, 211 

swim 

5,394  09 

,!»i.?;i 

6,829  05 

1.8 

847  09 

2.999  20 

240,341 

5,23120 

2,OCI>40 

274,602 

6,73180 

2.998  43 

,93,-,,  1« 

270,449 

0,304  15 

2.R19  24 

293,0,-,8 

0,325  88 

'.ZM.i-.n 

227.379 

5,100  00 

3.9 

2,430.304 

S48.4T3 

oiirotr? 

2.5 

M4  2K 

i-WSO 

708.  7K) 

28,127 

Bft'l  04 

3.VH.-1M 

30.020 

Hf44 

5.  128  35 

3,M8.nu 

2.4 

0,'  783  31 

T0T,S77 

7ai8»4 

h!4I0  09 

S97  4M 

.'A  492 

a,  248  48 

10!  9 

919  79 

812  17 

»,iKfl,WO 

310,  R8.'> 

27,800  92 

2.9 

»W97 

11.143  54 

420,19: 

R.'p,232 

3,2«:iM 

»n:i8K 

i7;nso  51 

0.702  95 

7.  SKI.  770 

4411,  IV4 

13.  MR  91 

788  17 

8.888  91 

1.3R4,70g 

2.VL.  !H2 

1.3W.2:il 

221,  Ki8 

l|l94  71 

S,332,D9« 

7;  boo  lit 

28K;603 

899  51 

"782X8 

»S3 

2:23.-.  89 

3.1 

447  19 

1,505  90 

334;  1*0 

30.130  07 

2.8 

973  09 

19.292  33 

2. 337.  BIO 

233,702 

8,521  1 

3,73149 

2,179,173 

271, 272 

,       C80U7 

1^204  49 

395,4:.* 

79.090 

•      l,ej3  5 

3M71 

348  49 

i,847,,'.Ja 

4,6M2 

2.4 

954  80 

2. 712. 940 

208!  905 

11  122  4 

4.1 

85S57 

lloTS  It 

5961<.W2 

.■123;  2S.'. 

27,490  97 

15.991  33 

3,22ri,.-,«.1 

20H,  :i7r. 

tuia  tc 

2.M^^^l» 

399,  ni.'i 

.'i|  117  12 

2.2 

]!985  11 

3,9*4.137 

303,978 

a  184  40 

2.5 

7IM37 

3  7M59 

n,A«.i»i 

27:1.539 

22.577  09 

j:>,209  0:> 

I,K«.(B5 

3V2.0«! 

B.  216  70 

3.3 

888  19 

1,000  73 

3.«Wi.407 

211^717 

14.9.31  90 

870  95 

1^09192 

T.78a.7» 

idMso 

44.157  57 

939  52 

249.  ■»,  19H 

Ml.  1:17 

411.998  99 

87*98 

1,mS;c38  13 

142H2H4 

405,:i27 

4.78,1  07 

797  61 

3,059  24 

l.W7,0«i 
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3;  4.'*  78 
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C. — Statement  of  the  viKvatlonsof  the  frce-dcUverjf  $if8tem 


Post  offices. 


Petersbnrplj,  Va ' 

Philadolpbia.  Pa ; 

Pittabnrgh,  Pa 

PortlanCMe I 

Portlanrt,  Oieg.  g 

Pottsvilie,  Pa 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . ' 
Providence,  K.  I ! 

Suincy.ni 
eading,  Pa 

Kicbmond,  Va 

Rocheater,  N.  Y 

Saoramento.Cal.  g 

Saint  Josepb,  Mo .... 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Saint  Paal«  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cid.. . 

^vannab,  Qa 

Springfield,  III 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Ohio  a... 

Syracuse,  N".  Y 

l?erre  Uante,  Ind.j^. . . 

Toledo,  Obiog 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Troy,>r.Y 

mica,N.  T 

"VVaabington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  w.  Va 

Wilmin^on,  Del 

WoJtoester,  Maas 


Total 


G 

300 
U 
10 

r, 

4 
i 

CO 
8 

10 

]<; 

24 
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8 

117 

12 
0 

58 
8 
6 
8 
0 

20 
8 

14 
5 
6 

15 

12 

52 
7 

10 

11 


470,098 

319,565 

24, 722,  864 

5,155,790 

2,701,973 

628, 252 

095, 005 

102,262 

158, 7ca 

20. 068 

2GC,  loi; 

85, 4(50 

060,1  k; 

85,  501 

1,  :171, 329 

;U2, 408 

752, 279 

222, 9tH) 

720, 870 

193,549 

1,302,801 

404,  849 

3,  059, 445 

449,  733 

211,021 

29,337 

967,964 

250, 902 

11, 997, 265 

2,  202,  524 

1, 789,  536 

463, 716 

395, 144 

111,001 

4,486,817 

453, 678 

523, 346 

126,  895 

478,  505 

149,000 

777,506 

230, 342 

244,663 

143,606 

2,009,550; 

398, 746 

628,633 

201,138 

1, 672, 474 

287,513 

403,241 

101, 191 

440, 135 

105,039 

1, 871, 273 

447, 572 

1, 089, 926 

305, 635 

3,290,669 

522,734 

638, 431 

212, 520 

683,912 

158,894 

718,433 

184,459 

Amount  paid  special  agents. 


2,688  1243,914,628 


60, 046, 891 


18,328 

20,958 

3,600 

396,770 

14,001,996 

6,  393, 697 

123,792 

14,017,414 

553,692 

409, 091 

16,788 

1,545^790 

61,420 

94,382 

3,126 

752,832 

16,597 

7,289 

1,608 

125,655 

25, 903 

13, 924 

1,087 

306,334 

57, 630 

45, 670 

2,090 

568,231  1 

28o.l:^4 

106,857 

4,535 

906,963  . 

37, 692 

61,207 

6,521 

443,332; 

61,562 

63,680 

2,184 

473.101  1 

108,706 

120, 276 

13,503 

706,309  1 

359, 200 

323, 644 

21,009 

1,407,968 

16,739 

7,915 

162 

140.399 

84,881 

0.1,741 

10,535 

743.437 

1,899,466 

1,500,603 

116.256 

5,608,004 

158, 221 

132,841 

22,547 

1,153,512 

30,872 

46,329 

471 

449,339 

1,923.483 

1, 231, 426 

37.240 

2,625^572 

84,232 

81,787 

5,001 

371,095 

24,562 
7&,46l 

24,029 

2,432 

430,546 

52,398 

2,699 

387,976 

22,912 

14,829 

1,074 

289,676 

246,904 

204,477 

8,179 

1,262,507 

34,435 

26,530 

3,568 

401,080 

143, 201 

130,241 

8,489 

719. 187  ' 

43,887 

27,175 

2,280 

266,490  ' 

38,413 

28,353 

1,289 

357,335 

301,648 

180,  519 

4,391 

1, 030. 670 

99,307 

64,745 

6,275 

591,194 

526, 510 

•  307,013 

14.212 

2,165,286 

43.929 

38,172 

7,388 

422,400 

87,751 

70,954 

2,239 

435,927 

109,373 

114.865 

1,992 

546.737 

• 

72, 245, 029 

89, 020, 614 

1,806,455  122,8ia^07f  1 

y  Established  October  1, 1879. 
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Jor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  ISi^O — Continued. 


Col]ecte<l. 

» 

n 

& 

Pieces  handled. 

Cost  of  service  (including 
incidental  expenses). 

local 

•a 

• 

u 

i 

et 

I 

• 

1 

tage    on 
matter. 

S 

s 

GMJ 

to 

0) 

60 

g 

o 

p^ 

}Z5 

^ 

p^ 

< 

PM 

P4 

(^ 

MUU. 

246.648 

112,014 

38,617 

1, 433, 198 

238,866 

$4,315  33 

3 

$719  22 

$764  05 

33, 222, 126 

9, 578, 294 

7, 681, 544 

U5, 557, 626 

385,192 

270.236  86 

2.3 

900  79 

396,473  82 

1,070,040 

633,029 

404,685 

8,863,949 

260,704 

32, 820  15 

3.7 

965  47 

18,610  35 

823,474 

284,677 

184,704 

3, 091, 888 

309,189 

8,506  20 

2.7 

850  62 

3,746  80 

281.126 

59. 576 

29,837 

700,525 

140, 105 

3.617  70 

6.1 

725  64 

1.504  05 

166,605 

63,213 

72,439 

1, 061, 197 

265,299 

3.422  67 

3.2 

855  67 

967  66 

727, 157 

126,318 

118,  748 

2,381,531 

340,219 

5.854  67 

2.4 

836  38 

1, 918  77 

1, 100, 042 

346,716 

105, 721 

4, 680. 805 

180,377 

23,750  55 

5 

913  48 

14. 942  01 

313,844 

148.921 

23,527 

2, 010, 223 

251,275 

0,392  67 

3,2 

799  08 

1,692  02 

344,682 

158,095 

64,151 

2,  081,  874 

208,187 

7, 694  81 

3.7 

769  48 

2.272  26 

755,531 

305,  019 

104,  487 

3,887,481 

242,908 

13,684  52 

3.5 

855  28 

3,982  07 

1,412,242 

431,979 

22«,7H3 

7, 691. 991) 

320,500 

22, 586  02 

2.9 

941  08 

12.262  60 

199,804 

30,820 

20,012 

656,899 

131,  378 

3.  739  53 

5.7 

745  91 

1, 132  68 

605,154 

229,473 

107,588 

3, 069, 675 

283, 709 

0, 269  20 

2 

783  65 

3, 103  20 

8,505,707 

2.533,829 

2, 490,  0(K; 

37, 009. 840 

31G.  323 

112,  320  00 

3 

900  05 

62, 674  60 

1,056,314 

375,  551 

152,  7h7 

5, 245, 02.-> 

437, 085 

10, 005  21 

883  77 

6,730  33 

292,785 

99.865 

54, 873 

1, 489, 679 

248, 2H0 

,5, 145  70 

3.4 

857  62 

1,560  62 

6,966.  073 

1, 399,  384 

1,150.411 

20,  30O,  084 

350,  001 

M,  089  93 

2.7 

942  93 

50, 984  91 

506,782 

174,607 

115,  710 

1, 990. 055 

248,  757 

5,  479  36 

2.7 

684  92 

4,698  46 

190,531 

80,  581 

41.  a-jo 

1,421,825 

23G,J>71 

4,  392  05 

3.1 

732  11 

1,342  88 

371, 121 

151,154 

83,  318 

2,130,035 

207,  004 

6,821  50 

3.2 

852  69 

3,600  76 

114,684 

48, 528 

1(5.799 

800,771 

144, 462 

3,941  14 

4.5 

656  86 

1.490  02 

1,000,064 

382.891 

208,  ^s:i 

5,811.901 

2S>0,  ,595 

14. 496  05 

2.5 

724  83 

7, 477  68 

301,723 

172,296 

103, 823 

1.863.226 

232, 903 

4,  502  23 

2.4 

562  78 

1,296  37 

1,131,283 

401, 819 

197, 712 

4, 691,  919 

335.137 

12, 502  55 

2,0 

893  04 

5,0S3  43 

222,378 

66,264 

18, 130 

1, 151, 055 

230,211 

3, 382  10 

3 

676  42 

1,726  60 

308,819 

101,810 

85, 328 

1, 416, 421 

210,070 

5, 100  80 

3.6 

850  13 

2,887  42 

1, 684, 175 

412, 295 

492, 979 

0, 426, 422 

428, 301 

12,848  48 

44 

856  67 

8, 271  13 

788,494 

287.903 

158,  501 

3,  391. 980 

282,665 

10, 252  28 

3 

854  36 

3, 129  44 

2,528^610 

534,966 

450,087 

10. 352, 087 

199,090 

43, 990  57 

4.2 

846  97 

18, 937  01 

518,670 

194,104 

72, 877 

2, 148, 491 

:t0«,927 

5,426  06 

2.6 

775  15 

2.183  46 

336,992 

136, 425 

37,992 

1, 951, 080 

195, 109 

8,649  23 

4.4 

864  92 

3,281  48 

413,036 

152,452 

58,230 
43,022,530 

2, 299, 697 

209.064 

9, 505  70 

4.1 

864  15 

6.113  13 

280,469,190 

79,280,430 

932,121,843 

350,499 

2,357.630  86 

2.5 

1885  28 

3. 068, 707  14 

6.042  28 

2,863,693  14 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEB- 

GENERAL. 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 

Washington^  D.  C,  Nov.  10, 1880. 

Sir  :  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1880,  the  aunual 
cost  of 

INLAND  transportation 

was  as  follows,  viz: 

For  1,118  railroad  routes  aggregating  85,320  miles  in  leugth $10, 4S*8, 986 

For  131  st^^ambo^t  routes  aggregatiug  23,320  miles  in  length 887, 221 

For  9,863  other  routes,  designated  as  "  star^'  routes,  aggregating  235,248 

miles  in  length 7,321,499 

Total  cost 18,707,706 

Compared  with  the  state  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  railroad  routes  show  au  increase  of  59  routes  in  number  of 
5,320  miles  in  length,  and  $931,396  in  aunual  cost. 

The  steamboat  routes  show  an  increase  of  19  routes  in  number  of  2,080 
miles  in  length,  and  $132,833  in  annual  cost. 

The  "star''  routes  show  an  increase  of  638  routes  in  number  of  19,768 
miles  in  length,  and  $919,669  in  annual  cost. 

EALEOAD  SEEVICE— APPEOPEIATIONS  FOB  1881. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  railroad  service  for  1881,  as  submitted  in  the 
last  annual  report,  was  $10,000,000.  The  sum  appropriated  is  $9,316,0(90. 
The  cost  of  the  service  in  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  was,  as  is 
elsewhere  stated,  $9,237,945.  The  cost  on  the  30th  September  was  at 
the  rate  of  $9,342,470  per  annum,  with  5,939  miles  of  new  service  npon 
which  no  adjustments  of  pay  have  been  made.  The  number  of  miles  of 
new  service  estimated  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  embraced 
in  the  above  was  1,277.  Adding  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of  the 
year  at  the  same  rate  will  add  3,831  miles  of  new  service,  which,  with  the 
5,939  miles  of  unadjusted  service,  will  make  a  total  of  9,770  miles,  which 
at  the  lowest  average  ($50  per  mile)  would  add  $488,500,  thus  making 
the  cost  for  1881  about  $9,830,970.  Adding  to  this  the  natural  and 
usual  increase  in  expense  arising  from  other  than  new  service  the  total 
cost  will  not  fall  much  below  the  estimate,  or  $10,000^000. 

This  relation  of  the  expendituie  to  the  appropriation  would  call  for 
an  additional  appropriation,  were  it  not  that  there  is  about  $700,000 
due  for  service  on  certain  Pacific  roads  indebted  to  the  government 
which  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  tluB  companies  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  which  is  not  deducted  from  the  current  appropria- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  the  amount  available  is  believed  to  be  sn&cient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  to  June  30, 1881. 

ESTIMATE  FOE  1882. 

The  increased  cost  of  railroad  transportation,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
for  the  last  5  years,  has  been  as  follows,  viz:  For  1876  over  1875,  3.54 
per  cent.  5  for  1877  over  1876,  4.67  per  cent. ;  for  1878  over  1877,  5.66 
per  cent. )  for  1879  over  187«,  5.50  per  cent. ;  for  1880  over  1879,  9.15 
per  cent. 
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The  cost  of  the  service  on  the  30th  Jnue  last  was  (9^7,945.  And  at 
that  date  there  were  4,662  mUes  of  service  in  operation  on  new  rentes, 
upon  which  the  rates  of  pay  had  not  been  adjust^.  This,  at  an  average 
of  $50  per  mile,  wonld  make  $233,100,  which,  with  the  amount  ah*eady 
stated,  gives  a  total  of  $9,471,045  as  the  actual  cost  on  the  30th  Jnne, 
1880.  And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  explained  that  tiie  dose  of 
the  contract  term  in  the  Eastern  Btates  will  necessitate  the  reweigbing 
of  the  mails  on  the  great  trunk  lines  during  the  present  year,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  mails  carried, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  per  mile  on  these  lines,  so  that  the 
increase  for  1882  over  1881  will  be  greater  than  the  increase  for  1881 
over  1880.  The  coat  of  the  service  on  the  30th  September,  1880,  was  at 
the  rate  of  $9,342,470  p«r  annum ;  which,  with  the  5,939  miles  of  unad- 
justed service,  estimated  at  $50  per  mile,  $296,950,  makes  the  total  cost 
on  the  30th  September  at  the  rate  of  $9,639,020  per  annum.  For  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  cost  for  1882,  tnis  sum  is  used  as  the  basis, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  latest  actual  data  obtainable.  And  with  the 
expectation  that  there  will  be  a  greater  increase  in  the  mileage  in  1882 
than  there  was  in  1880,  and  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  mails  in  1882  over  1880,  the  rate  of  increase  for  1882  is 
set  down  at  about  14  per  cent,  or  $10,988,482.  From  this  deduct  the 
$700,000  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Pacific  mails  and  not  charged  to  the 
appropriation,  and  the  amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
year  endmg  June  30, 1882,  will  be  $10,288,482. 

ESTIMATE  FOR   RAILWAY  POST-OFFICE  GARS. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1879,  a 
table  (F)  is  submitted  showiug  the  cost  of  the  railway  post-office  serv- 
ice on  the  30th  June,  1879,  the  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  and  the  reasons  in  each  case  for  increase  or  decrease  during  the 
year. 

The  cost  of  the  railway  post-office  cars  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  was  at 
the  rate  of  $1,261,041  per  annum.  The  appropriation  for  1881  is 
$1,366,000.  As  there  will  probably  be  no  more  than  the  ordinary  de- 
mands for  the  extension  of  this  service  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
rate  of  increase  is  placed  at  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  thus  making  the  estimate  for  1882  for  the  use  of 
railway  post-office  cars  $1,460,000. 

SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  FAST  MAILS. 

Li  the  annual  report  for  1879,  the  need  of  an  appropriation  to  be  used 
in  obtaining  and  raaintainiug  special  and  necessary  facUities  ux>on  the 
most  important  railroad  lines  was  explained.  The  subject  is  of  so  much 
importance,  especially  to  business  communities,  that  I  again  venture  to 
call  particular  attention  thereto.  As  heretofore  stated,  the  need  for  this 
specific  appropriation  grows  out  of  the  reductions  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation required  by  acts  of  July  12, 1876,  and  June  17, 1878,  coupled 
with  the  increasing  demands  which  have  been  made  on  the  railroad 
companies  for  the  acceleration  of  trains  and  additional  space. 

The  net  reduction  on  railroad  routes  (other  than  land  grant)  by  the 
two  acts  t»  which  reference  has  been  miide,  is  14  J  per  centum  of  the  rates 
allowable  under  act  of  March  3, 1873.  These  reductions  were  made  when 
the  cost  of  labor  and  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
was  at  the  lowest  iK)int,  and  was,  probably,  in  the  matter  of  remunera- 
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tion,  ill  a  liue  with  all  other  business  ti^ansacted  by  raihroad  companies. 
These  circumstances  are  now  entirely  changed,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  present  high  state  of  efficiency  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails  on  the  imjlbrtant  lines  if  the  pay  was  restricted  to  the  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  during  the  period  of  business  prostration.  There- 
fore the  use  of  this  special  fund,  which  is  a  small  sum  compared  with 
the  annual  saving  under  the  reductions,  has  enabled  the  department  to 
this  time  not  only  to  maintain  the  ser\ice  as  it  was  in  1876,  but  to  secure 
an  important  service  on  the  great  lines  of  the  utmost  value  and  imi)or- 
tance  to  the  people. 

In  view  of  all  the  circuiAstances  I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  ap- 
propriation be  continued  so  long  as  the  hiws  governing  the  compensation 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  on  railroad  routes  remain  unchanged.  The 
amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1882,  is  $450,000. 

STAB  SERVICE. 

The  cost  of  trausi>ortation  on  star  routes  for  the  ye^'vr  was  $7,321,449. 
This  was  $919,019  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  for  the  same  branch  of 
service  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  also  $1,421,449  greater  than  the 
estimate  submitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1878.  The  causes  of  this 
increase  and  the  reasons  which  induced  it  may  not  inappropriately  be 
briefly  set  forth. 

The  estimates  for  this  and  all  other  branches  of  the  postal-service  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1, 1879,  were,  of  course,  determined  during  the 
months  of  October  and  Kovember,  1878,  and  were  therefore  based  ui>on 
the  requirements  of  the  country  as  impressetl  upon  the  department  by 
the  experience  of  the  preceding  year.  They  were  in  consequence  what 
may  be  called  ''hard  times  estimates;"  that  is  to  say,  the  experience 
upon  which  they  were  based  had  been  that  of  a  time  of  depression  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  traffic,  and,  consequently,  an  era  of  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  all  directions  of  jmblic  expenditure.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1879,  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  these  estimates, 
was  marke<l  by  an  unexampled  revival  in  every  branch  of  business^  and 
a  great  flow  of  emigration  to  the  western  and  southwestern  States  and 
Territories.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  restoring  the  confidence 
of  capital  and  stimulating  the  enterprise  of  labor,  expanded  every  in- 
dustry, and  as  the  quickened  euergies  of  the  people  sought  new  outlets 
of  rapid  development  in  the  Territories,  and  particularly  in  those  sec- 
tions in  which  precious  metals  are  mined,  a  large  population  was  sud- 
denly brought  into  the  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Colorado,  Nevada,  &c. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  mail  service  is  it«  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  individual  citizen  than  is  sustained  by  the  operations  of 
any  other  branch  of  the  government.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sparsely  settled  and  newly  developed  regions  of  the  West,  where  the 
comparative  scarcity  and  expensiveness  of  telegraph  communication 
renders  business  correspondence  entirely  dependent  ui)on  the  mails  for 
transmission.  The  Post-Office  was  therefore  the  first  department  of  the 
government  to  feci  the  effect  of  the  sudden  impetus  which  resiunption 
gave  to  the  i)ublic  prosperity  and  popular  enterprise.  From  every  quar- 
ter of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  much  of  the  South,  came«rgent  and 
incessant  demands  for  increase  in  facilities  and  greater  celerity  in  the 
carriage  of  the  mails.  These  demands  reached  the  department  in  the 
usual  form  of  petitions  from  the  people  and  recommendations  by  their 
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representatives.  The  files  of  the  department  show  that  at  no  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government  have  so  many  demands,  or  for  so  great 
an  increase  in  amount  and  cost  of  service  poured  in  upon  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  the  same  spaceof  time  as  came  to  hand 
during  the  year  1879.  To  have  been  governed  by  the  policy  of  the  past 
and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  appropriation  granted  for  the  year 
would  have  denied  much  clearly  needed  increase  in  the  eflficiency  of  this 
service.  And  appreciating  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  tlie  country,  and,  resx)ecting  the  reasonable  and  urgent 
demands  of  the  people  directly  concerned,  it  was  determined  to  enter 
upon  a  new  departure  in  i)olicy  of  no  less  proportions  than  the  assump- 
tion by  the  department  of  the  responsibility  of  increasing  the  efficiency, 
and  thereby  the  cost  of  this  service,  beyond  the  pro  rata  limits  of  the 
appropriation,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  for 
relief  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  appropriation  at  its  session  next  fol- 
lowing. The  adoption  of  this  i)olicy  compelled  an  appeal  to  Congress 
for  an  additional  appropriation,  which,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation 
into  the  methods  of  the  department,  was  granted  in  sufficient  sum  to 
meet  the  requurements  of  the  increased  service. 

The  recommendations  of  this  bureau,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General  for  the  last  fiscal  year  touching  mddifications  of  the 
law  relating  to  expedition  of  schedules  so  as  to  restrict  the  allowances 
to  contractors  in  such  premises  within  the  limits  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  contract  as  it  stood  immediately  prior  to  such  ex- 
X>edition,  instead  of  a  sum  jpro  rata  based  upon  certain  items  prescribed 
by  law  as  had  obtained  for  many  years,  were  also  fiavorably  considered 
by  Congress,  and  a  proviso  to  that  efiect  inserted  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

The  star  service,  viewed  as  a  principal  means  of  mail  transportation 
is,  of  course,  like  all  other  primitive  modes  of  intercourse,  doomed  to 
give  way  and  disappear  before  the  steady  march  of  the  locomotive. 
Each  year  the  number  of  great  star  routes  will  become  less  and  the 
distances  traversed  by  them  shortened ;  and  on  all  of  these  short  routes 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people  will  demand  and  secure  at 
least  a  daQy  mail. 

The  improvements  in  the  star  service  during  the  last  year  are  fully 
shown  in  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  tMs  report;  but  I  will  add 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  liberal  policy  of  your  predecessor,  this  service 
is  now  (having  gone  into  operation  the  first  of  July  last)  practically 
double  what  it  was  on  the  30th  June  last  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  It  is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be  through- 
out these  great  States,  and  in  many  others,  or  what  it  will  be  under  a 
continued  wise  administration  and  generous  legislation. 


TE^rPORARY  SERVICE. 


'■*  t 


In  consequence  of  the  late  period  in  the  last  session  of  (Congress  at 
which  tlie  ai)propriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  were  determined  it 
was  found  impossible  to  issue  the  usual  miscellaneous  advertisement  in 
the  early  spring.  This  failure  in  the  advertisement  has  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  make  an  unusual  mini  her  of  temporary  contracts.  And  in- 
asmuch as  temporary  service  is  iilways  secured  at  a  larger  cost  than 
where  an  opportunity  is  aftbrdod  for  competition,  I  have  to  recommend 
that  where  service  is  requireil  upon  new  routes  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
lar yearly  or  half  yearly  advertisements  the  Postmaster-General,  upon 
CO  Ab 
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failure  to  secure  bids  for  mail  service  at  rates  that  seem  to  him  reason- 
able, be  authorized  to  invite  bids  by  advertisement  for  the  space  of  three 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  at  each  terminus  of  the  route,  or  if  there  are  no 
such  newspapers  there  in  not  exceeding  three  newspapers  published  near- 
est the  terminal  i)oint8  of  such  route,  being  in  aU  other  respects  govenieil 
by  the  laws  concerning  the  letting  of  similar  service  under  regular  ad- 
vertisement. I  believe  the  adoption  of  some  such  provision  as  this  will 
result  in  great  saving  to  the  department. 

FAST  3IAIL  TO    rfAVANA  AND  IMPROVED  MAIL    FACILITIES    TO  MEXI- 
CAN AND    SOUTH  AMERICAN  POETS. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  reference  was  made  to  the  desirability  of  a 
fast  mail  line  between  Cedar  Keys,  Key  West,  and  Havana,  in  oi^er  to 
the  advancement  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Cuba,  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  important  South  American  x>ort8,  be- 
cause of  their  geographical  relation,  are  in  close  alliance  with  this  coun- 
try in  commercial  affairs ;  and  these  important  and  rapidly  growing 
interests  should  be  guided  into  our  own  channels  of  trade.  Other  gov- 
ernments extend  mateHal  aid  to  their  steamship  lines,  so  that  they  can 
compete  successfully  with  ours  for  the  carrying  trade  of  our  immediate 
neighbors,  and  consequently  this  country  is  made  dependent  upon  these 
foreign  vessels  for  such  communication  as  our  busin  ess  interests  with  these 
neighboring  i)orts  render  necessary,  besides  which  this  state  of  things  leads 
a  le^ge  source  of  wealth  from  the  marts  of  the  United  States  to  enrich  the 
merchants  of  other  countries.  It  would  be  conducive  to  a  change  in  this 
respect  and  in  harmony  with  the  latest  expressions  of  the  pubfic  wiU,  if 
the  recommendation  of  last  year  were  made  operative  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  in  American  ships  between  the  United  States  and  sudi 
ports  of  the  countries  named  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  be  most  likely  to 
promote  the  intejrests  of  the  people  of  this  country,  at  such  a  rate  of 
pay  per  mile  per  annum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  i)erformance 
of  the  service. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

I  desire  to  commend  to  you  the  clerical  force  of  this  bureau  as  most 
efficient  and  worthy,  and  greatly  overworked.  And  I  have  to  again  ask 
the  following  additions  thereto :  six  clerks  of  the  third  class ;  four  of  the 
second  ^  seven  of  the  first;  and  four  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  each,  and  one 
laborer.  Of  the  additional  clerks  asked  for  of  the  third  class,  five  are  re- 
quired to  take  charge  of  corresponding  sections  for  the  care  of  star  ser- 
vice; and  one  for  a  corresponding  desk  in  the  division  of  railway 
adijnstment.  These  duties  are  now  performed  by  clerks  of  class  two, 
while  all  others  employed  in  similar  work  are  receiving  not  less  than 
$1,000  per  annum.  Of  the  four  additional  clerks  asked  forof  class  two, 
two  are  needed  as  bookkeepers  on  railroad  and  star  routes,  and  two 
for  such  duty  in  the  mail  equii)ment  division.  Of  the  seven  additional 
clerks  of  class  one,  three  are  needed  a«  helpers  to  route  registrars  and 
lour  for  duly  in  the  mail  equipment  division.  Of  the  four  additional 
clerks  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  each,  two  are  required  as  copyists  on  reports 
called  for  by  Congress,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  star  service,  and  other  miscellaneous  and  important  work,  and  two 
are  required  for  duty  in  the  mail  equipment  division.  The  additional 
force  asked  for  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  orderly,  prompU 
and  accurate  transaction  of  the  business  of  this  office.    The  amount  and 
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character  of  the  labor  required  of  a  clerk  in  charge  of  a  corresponding 
section  requires  thonghtfal  application,  and  more  than  ordinary  execu- 
tive capacity. 

The  law  recognizing  subcontracts,  while  most  just  and  salutary  in 
its  effect)  has  of  itself  almost  doubled  the  work  of  corresponding  clerks, 
while  the  growth  of  the  dfervice  has  also  added  largely  to  the  current 
work.  This  work  should  not  be  disposed  of  without  deliberate  and  care- 
ful investigation,  and  to  do  it  in  any  other  manner  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  aU  concerned.  In  the  estimate  for  1881  the  salary 
for  the  chief  derk  of  this  olflce  was  placed  at  $2,500  i>er  annum,  imd 
the  same  was  recommended  in  the  annual  report,  and  by  letter  to  the 
Cknnmittee  on  Appropriations,  but  through  inadvertence  the  estimate 
reported  to  the  Seca^tary  of  the  Treasury  lor  this  ofl&cer  was  $2,000  per 
annum.  I  now  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation.  In  this  estimate 
the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  inspection  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  railway  adjustment  is  placed  at  $2,250.  This,  too,  was 
recommended  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  letters  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Apprc^riations,  for  the  reason  that  the  chiefs  of  the  other  divisions  in 
this  dei>artment  receive  $2,250  per  annum,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  unfavorable  discrimination  in  the  case  of  these  import- 
ant divisions.  In  this  estimate  provision  is  also  made  for  a  chief  of  the 
division  of  mail  equipment,  at  a  salary  of  $2,250  per  annum.  The  in- 
telligeDoe^  care,  and  responsibility  required  of  the  office  in  charge  of 
this  division,  render  a  less  salary  inadequate  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ice received  by  the  government. 

The  following  special  reasons  are  submitted  for  the  eight  additional 
clerks  asked  for  the  mail  equipment  division :  "  From  want  of  adequate 
clerical  force  this  division  is  already  overburdened  with  regular  current 
business,  continually  augmenting ',  and  there  will  be  no  dinnnution  of  it, 
aside  from  the  extraordinary  work  of  changing  all  the  locks  and  keys,  now 
in  the  service,  as  hereafter  referred  to  more  fully.  Therefore  it  will  be 
physically  impossible  to  e^ect  the  change  of  locks  and  keys  without  an 
additionsd  number  of  clerks  for  that  work  alone.  It  wUl  require  the 
employment  of  these  eight  temporary  clerks ;  two  for  eighteen  months^ 
fiom  tiiie  1st  January  next,  and  six  more  for  twelve  months  from  the  1st 
July  next,  viz: 

"  Two  clerks,  as  bookkeepers  (having  10  large  books  of  600  pages  each), 
to  keep  the  records  of  issue. 

"  Two  clerks  to  write  up  all  blank  instructions  and  to  insert  therein  the 
exact  number  stamped  on  the  key  to  be  enveloped  therewith. 

**Two  clerks  (good  and  rapid  penmen,  to  beep  up  with  working  gang),  to 
write  the  addresses  on  the  envelopes  and  packages,  and  number  ^e  same. 

"Two  clerks  to  check  and  duly  file  the  receipts  returned,  to  dieck  the 
number  of  each  key  enveloped,  and  examine  locks  and  keys  before  issue, 
besides  assist  in  folding  and  packing,  and  to  prepare  corrected  Usts  of 
post-offices,  &C. 

"It  is  assumed,  also,  that  a  laborer  will  be  specifically  assigned  to  tliis 
division,  as  his  service  for  porterage  of  boxes  and  heavy  weights  will  be 
in  constant  requisition." 

ESTIMATES— STAR  SERVICE. 

The  cost  of  the  star  service  for  1880  was  $7,321,449,  which  is  $919,619 
in  excess  of  the  cost  for  the  preceding  year,  or  about  14.36  per  cent. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $7,376,000,  which  does  not 
moore  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  now  in  operation;  but  to  which 
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the  expenditure  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  carefully  re- 
stricted. There  are  over  1,200  routes,  established  at  the  recent  sessions 
of  Congress,  upon  which  proposals  have  been  invited  for  carrying  the 
maUs  to  commence  July  1, 1881. 

Then  the  regular  advertisement  has  been  issued  inviting  proposals 
for  carrying  the  mails  on  all  star  routes  iif  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  for  the  new  contract  term  of  four  years  commencing  July  1, 
1881.  The  intention  is  to  give  to  such  of  these  States  as  may  need  them 
fBfacilities  superior  to  those  now  in  operation.  The  bids  for  the  new  serv- 
ice cannot  reasonably  be  exx>ected  to  be  as  low  as  those  made  in  1876, 
upon  which  the  present  service  is  being  performed,  and  there  will  doubt- 
less be  many  routes  established  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  establ  ish  servica 
In  addition  to  these  reasons,  provision  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year  for  the  performance  of  mail-messenger  service,  in  the  wagons  con- 
structed ux>on  plans  and  specifications  prescribed  by  the  Department,  in 
the  cities  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C»,  Savannah,  Gra.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville.  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Louisville, 
Ky.  This  service,  because  of  the  security  it  affords  to  the  mails,  is  the 
oidy  kind  that  should  exist  in  the  important  towns  and  cities,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  extend  the  same  to  points  w}iere  most  needed  as  fast 
as  the  appropriations  will  admit.  The  estimate  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  is  placed  at  $8,260,000,  or  12  per  cent,  over  the  appropriation  for 

1881,  and  this  sum  it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  serv- 
ice as  herein  proposed. 

STEAMBOAT  SEEVICE. 

The  cost  of  steamboat  service  for  1880  was  $887,221.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year  is  $900,000,  which  is  8100,000  less  than  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  necessary.  The  demand  and  necessity  for  steam- 
boat service  call  for  an  increased  appropriation  for  this  item  for  the  year 

1882,  and  the  estimate  is  therefore  placed  at  $1,000,000,  which  is  a  fittle 
more  than  11.11  i)er  cent,  over  the  amount  provided  for  the  current  year, 
being  the  same  amount  as  was  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

MAIL  MESSENGERS. 

The  cost  of  mail-messenger  service  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  was 
$697,298.  The  length  of  railroad  service  in  operation  at  the  same  date 
was,  in  round  numbers,  85,000  miles.  The  cost  of  the  mail-messenger 
service  is  therefore  an  average  of  about  $8  per  mile  of  railroad  routes. 
The  new  service  for  the  current  year  will  not,  probably,  fall  below  6,000 
miles,  which,  with  the  additional  service  for  the  year  1882,  will  make  not 
less  than  10,000  miles  more  service  in  1882  than  there  was  in  operation 
in  1880.  This  applied  to  the  mail-messenger  service,  at  the  relative  cost 
of  $8  to  the  mile,  gives  $80,000.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  $753,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $55,702,  or  about  8  per  cent,  over  the  cost  ibr 
1880,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  object,  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  service  to  new  railroads  will  be  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  the 
year. 

MAIL  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION. 

To  supply  current  wants  of  the  mail  service  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June  last,  there  were  distributed,  by  the  issue  of  6,764  drafts  on  the 
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various  deiK)sitories,  454,135  mail-bags,  of  which  71,543  were  locked 
pouches  (used  for  Ist-class  matter),  and  3S2,592  were  canvas  or  tie  sacks 
(used  for  2d,  3d,  and  4th  class  matter),  being  an  increase  in  number  of 
drafts  of  1,056,  and  a  decrease  in  number  of  mail-bags  of  76,424  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  There  were  also  distributed  by  draft 
292  mail  catchers,  352  sockets,  298  handles,  and  322  rubber  springs  for 
mail  catchers.  There  were  issued  directly  from  this  oflftce,  with  instruc- 
tions, 40,740  maU  locks,  4,283  mail  keys,  2,700  mail-key  chains,  44,175 
mail-bag  cord  clamps,  and  15,350  mail-bag  label  cases.  There  were  ex- 
amined and  testedalso  in  this  office  57,246  mail  locks,  3,188  mail  keys, 
4,000  mail-key  chains,  55,000  mail-bag  cord  clamps,  16,690  mail-bag  label 
cases,  and  1,554  brass  tags. 

The  accompanying  table  (G)  prepared  for  the  appendix  of  the  Post- 
master-G^neraFs  annual  report  shows  that  the  total  number  of  new 
maU  bags  of  every  description  purchased  and  put  into  service  during 
the  year  was  64,398,  of  which  10,963  were  locked  pouches  and  53,435 
were  tie  sacks,  being,  altogether,  a  decrease,  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  of  39,623  mail  bags ;  that  the  number  of  mail  catchers  pur- 
chased, besides  extra  appurtenances  thereto,  was  300,  and  that  the  total 
expense  of  mail  bags  and  mail  catchers,  including  repairs,  &c.,  was 
$146,601.76,  being  a  decrease  in  expense  of  $23,664.50  comp£u>Bd  vnth 
the  preceding  year. 

The  total  number  of  mail  bags  repaired  during  the  year  was  363,352, 
and  the  total  cost  of  their  repairs  was  $42,191.91 ;  an  increase  in  quantity 
of  ^825  and  in  cost  of  $4,578.81  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Tne  total  expense  of  mail  locks  and  keys  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June.  1880,  was  $14,728,  being  an  increased  expense  of  $2,686.34  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year. 

Proposals  for  furnishing  new  kinds  of  mail  locks  and  keys  were  re- 
advertised  for  on  the  22d  June  last,  in  compliance  with  the  proviso 
annexed  to  the  appropriation  for  "maU  locks  and  keys"  made  by  the 
act  approved  June  11, 1880.  But  as  the  further  proceedings  had  with 
reference  thereto  do  not  properly  appertain  to  the  operations  of  this 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  a  statement  of  the  same 
is  reserved  for  the  appropriate  occasion  for  rendering  an  account  of  its 
operations  during  the  fiscal  year  to  be  ended  30th  June,  1881. 

.* 

:      '  ESTIMATES  FOR  1882. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  necessary  amounts  of  appro- 
priations for  mail  bags  and  mail  catchers  and  for  mail  locks  and  keys  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  viz: 

For  mail-bags  and  mail-catchers ••..•.••..  |220,000 

For  mail  locks  and  keys 50,000 

The  demand  for  mail-bags  depends  upon  the  amount  of  mail-matter 
to  be  moved  j  and  therefore  increases  with  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  postal  sorvieo. 

With  the  c.unent  fiscal  year  the  mail  service  has  set  in  with  largely 
increased  demands  for  mail-bags,  caused  not  only  by  the  expansion  of 
mail  facilities,  bnt  also  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  old  damaged  mail- 
bags  wBich  were  reclaimed  and  repaired  from  time  to  time  for  service 
during  the  last  six  years  are  at  length  rapidly  giving  out  and  falling 
into  decay,  and  will  require  to  be  replaced  with  new  bags  during  the 
present  and  ensuing  fiscal  years.  It  is  apprehended  firom  the  increased 
expense,  relatively,  of  tbe  first  quarter,  just  ended;  that  the  amount 
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appropriated  ($185,000)  lor  the  c!arreatliseal  year,  ending  June  30, 1881, 
will  1)0  iusuflicient,  without  extreme  and  ix'rhaps  unwise  economy,  to 
8Uj)ply  the  wants  ot  the  mail  serviixi  dnriu;::  the  ye4ir.  The  large  reduction 
in  the  quantities  of  new  mail-bags  puichased  during  the  year  ended 
30Ui  of  June  last,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  will,  it  is  feared, 
claim  compensation  for  it  in  the  next  year,  and  is  another  £BM5t  tending 
to  strengthen  the  apprehension  of.  future  necessity  for  greater  expense. 

I  condude,  therefore,  that  less  t^an  the  amount  here  estimated  wonld 
be  greatly  at  the  risk  of  seriously  embarrassing  the  mail  service,  the 
demands  of  which  are,  &om  a  multitude  of  incidents  affecting  them, 
variable,  fluctuating,  and  impossible  to  be  foreseen  with  exactness  of 
amount,  and  yet  such  demands,  in  most  cases,  are  of  a  nature  too  argent 
to  be  refoised  or  even  deferred  without  imminent  danger  of  interrupting 
or  stopping  the  transmission  of  the  mails. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  ^^mail  locks  and  keys"  was  made 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  substituting  new,  different,  and  im^t>ved 
kinds  of  mail  locks  and  keys  for  the  old  lands  now  in  the  eervice 
throughout  the  United  States,  after  a  readvertisement  for  proposftls  to 
fumi^  the  same.  But  no  t^propriation  was  made  for  needful  supfdies, 
by  repairs  or  otherwise,  of  the  old  kinds,  which  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
tinued in  the  service  until  an  equal  quantity  of  the  new  lands  to  take 
their  place  can  be  manufactured,  inspected,  and  distributed,  which  will 
probably  cover  a  ];)eriod  of  two  years. 

There  are  now  in  the  service  180,000  locks  of  one  kind  alone  (the 
iron  lock  for  the  general  mails),  and  the  present  appropriation  will  pay 
for  only  105,000  of  the  new  kind  (the  contract  price  of  which  is  less 
than  the  price  of  the  old  kind),  besides  paying  for  the  quantities  needed  of 
tiie  other  kinds  of  new  locks  contracted  for  in  pursuance  of  ihe  read- 
vertisement of  22d  June  last.  This  leaves  75,000  iron  locks  of  tiie  new 
kind  to  be  provided  for  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  cost  of  which,  at  52 
cents  each,  will  amount  to  $39,000;  adding  to  this  $11,000  for  repairs  of 
old  locks  and  for  purchase  under  contract  of  a  new  of  kind  of  tiirough 
registered  mail  locks  and  keys,  to  be  readvertised  for  again  fbecanae 
none  suitable  were  obtainable  under  the  last  advertisement),  tiie  total 
amount  required  is  $50,000.  By  this  amount  of  appropriation,  tog^c^her 
with  the  amount  already  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (mak- 
ing up  exactly  the  cost  originally  estimated  by  the  department),  the 
mail  service  can  be  fully  equipped  with  the  new  kinds  of  mail  locks  and 
keys  which  the  better  security  of  the  mails  requires;  and  it  may  then 
be  safely  predicted  that  thereafter  only  very  small  annual  appropria- 
tions will  be  required  for  mail  locks  and  keys  for  many  years  to  come. 

RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  General 
Superintendeut  of  Eailway  Mail  Service.  The  business  of  that  im- 
portant  branch  of  the  service  has  been  ably  and  economically  conducted; 
and  I  earncvstly  approve  his  estimates  lor  the  ensuing  year  for  railway 
post-office  clerks,  route  agents,  and  mail  messengers,  as  weU  as  to  the 
very  clear  and  strong  reasons  which  he  gives  for  the  amounts  estimated 
to  be  necessary  for  Uiese  items.  Too  much  care  and  attention  cannot 
be  bestowed  upon  the  mail  in  transit.  It  interests  directly  eveiy  intel- 
ligent citizen ;  and  no  obstacles  should  be  allowed  to  exist  that  wookl 
retard  its  i>roi)er  extension,  or  impair  its  efliciency  in  any  respect 

The  suggestion  of  last  year  that  the  persons  employed  in  the  care  of 
mails  on  railroad  routes  be  classed  or  designated  as  railway  post-office 
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derks,  suitably  fn'^ded,  ainl  tb«it  tbc  Jippropriation  therefor  be  made 
as  a  whole,  inHteail  of  (lividing  it  into  three  parts  as  at  present,  is  re- 
newed, for  the  ixnisons  that  the  present  practice  has  neither  the  merit  of 
usefulness  nor  economy. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  relief  of  employes  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  on  railroad 
routes.  Other  governments  make  provision  for  those  incapacitated  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  the  public  service,  and  some  relief  should  be  afforded 
under  such  circumstances  to  employ^  of  the  United  States  postal  service. 

That  part  of  the  rei)ort  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Bail  way 
Mail  S^yice  concerning  the  proposed  second  daily  mail  on  the  Saint 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Bailroad  is  recommended  to  your 
especial  attention.  The  new  railroad  arrangements  to  Texas,  via  Kew 
Orleans,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailibad,  will  give  that 
State  improved  and  sufficient  postal  facilities :  and  the  course  of  events 
dearly  indicates  that  two  daily  trains  will  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
line  of  road  trom  Saint  Louis,  via  Little  Bock,  to  Texarkana,  in  order  to 
secure  to  that  road  its  proportion  of  the  Texas  business ;  but,  for  the 
present,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  more  especially  the  city  of  Little 
Bock,  is  without  proi>er  mail  facilities,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  second  daily  train  between  Saint  Louis  and  Little  Bock. 

FINES  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

The  amount  of  fines  imposed  upon  contractors,  and  deductions  made 
from  their  pay,  for  fiailures  and  other  delinquencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1880,  was  $415,723.83,  and  the  amount  remitted  for  the 
same  period  was  $92,301.20,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  fines  and  deduc- 
tions $323,422.57. 

REVIEW  OF  EBSULTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  changes  in  the  laws  touching  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mails  and  the  compensation  therefor,  wUch  have  been 
brought  about  at  my  suggestion  since  I  assumed  the  conduct  of  the 
contract  ofiice,  1  mention  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  law  giving 
Bubcontractors  a  lien  upon  the  pay  of  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails. 
The  persons  employed  as  subcontractors  or  carriers  are,  as  a  rule,  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  labor  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, and  have  but  meager  knowledge  of  business  transactions  to  which 
the  government  is  a  party.  The  character  of  the  employment  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  service  rendered  for  the  Post-Office  Departtfient,  they 
did  the  work  and  in  many  cases  for  long  periods,  under  the  impression 
that  the  government  was  obligated  to  and  could  pay  them  for  such  ser- 
vice, and  the  mistaken  confidence  growing  out  of  this  idea  removed  sus- 
picion and  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  designiug  men.  The  present 
law  extends  the  protection  of  the  government  to  those  who  actually 
carry  the  mails,  and  thus  much  injustice  and  suffering  are  averted. 
The  provision  of  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  limiting 
the  increase  in  compensation  for  increased  celerity  to  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  service  at  the  time  of  the  change,  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  law  which  prevailed  for  about  a  half  century.  It 
is  believed  that  the  needed  facilities  can  bo  obtained  under  the  new 
law  5  and  it  is  certain  that  its  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  mails. 
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I  have  ill  provions  annual  reports  fovored  a  change  in  the  law  rega- 
lating  the  comi>ensation  to  railroad  companies  for  carrying  the  maU,  so 
as  to  make  space  the  principal  clement  of  the  basis  ux>on  which  to  fix 
the  rates  of  pay,  coupled  with  the  weight  of  mails  as  a  gauge  to  the 
amount  of  space  to  be  paid  for  in  each  case.  Spade  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal liEictorj  because  it  is  the  element  essential  to  the  proper  x>erformance 
of  the  service  on  every  route:  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  should  be 
gauged  by  the  weight  carriea  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  rate 
of  compensation,  and  for  the  more  imx>ortant  reason  that  the  expenditure 
of  $10^000,000  annually  for  a  service  covering  85,000  miles  of  road,  and 
for  which  there  can  be  no  competition,  should  be  restricted  by  law,  and 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  officer  of  the  government. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  propriety  of  relieving  railroad  companies 
of  the  delivery  of  maib  beyond  stations,  and  I  now  renew  the  recom- 
mendation. The  custom  of  requiring  the  companies  to  do  this  work  is 
not  supx>orted  by  law,  it  oi>erates  unfairly  as  it  is  not  an  element  in 
the  basis  upon  which  the  rates  of  compensation  are  determined ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  it  is  a  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  the  postal  service, 
and  must,  in  the  end,  give  way  to  the  rules  and  customs  which  govern 
railroad  transi>ortation  generally.  But  the  cost  of  assuming  this  service 
would  be  so  considerable  that  the  department  could  not  l^  justified  in 
doing  so  without  the  sanction  of  Congressional  action,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  the  appropriation  for  mail-messenger  service.  The  trans- 
fer of  mails  in  cities  between  railroad  stations  and  between  railroad 
stations  and  post-offices  was  formerly  done  in  ox)en  express  wagons, 
upon  which  large  quantities  of  pouches,  &c.,  were  piled.  The  frequent 
loss  of  pouches  in  New  York  City  led  to  an  investigation,  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  street  and  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
mails  were  easily  stolen  from  such  wagons.  In  order  to  aflford  every 
security  to  the  mails  so  carried  it  was  determined  to  establish  in  the 
great  cities  a  service  to  be  i>erformed  in  wagons  constructed  upon  plans 
and  specifications  prescribed  by  this  office.  The  improved  service  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  largest  cities  for  several  years,  and  the  absolute 
security  with  which  the  mails  are  carried  furnishes  the  most  potent  rea- 
son why  the  service  should  be  extended  to  all  cities  and  important  towns. 

The  suggestion  made  in  this  report  that  authority  be  given  to  adver- 
tise for  proposals  in  newspapers  contiguous  to  routes  upon  which  tem- 
porary service  is  desired  and  for  which  reasonable  bids  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained,  if  favorably  considered  by  Congress  will  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  secure  such  senice  ui)on  the  most  favorable  terms  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  last  year  urged  that  authority  be  given  to  establish  a  fast  mail  line 
to  Havana^  and  also  to  provide  improved  faciUties  for  postal  inter- 
course with  Mexican  and  South  American  ports,  and  I  have  again  called 
attention  to  this  subject. 

The  mails,  with  slight  exception,  are  carried  between  our  own  and  the 
I)ort,s  mentioned,  in  the  ships  of  other  countries,  and  our  postal  as  well 
as  commercial  intercourse  with  our  nearest  neighbors,  is  thus  made  de- 
I)endent  upon  their  enterprise.  And  these  interests  are  in  this  way 
strengthening  the  influences  which  are  leading  a  large  source  of  wealth 
from  our  marts  to  enrich  the  merchants  of  other  countries. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  J.  BRADY, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-OeneraL 

Hon.  Horace  Maynaed, 

Postmaster-  Qeneral. 
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explanation  of  tables. 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Postmasteb-Genbbal, 

Washington^  B,  C,  November  17, 1880. 

Sib  :  For  a  statement  of  the  mail  service  for  the  contract  year  ended 
June  30, 1880,  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to-  refer  you  to  the  tables  hereto 
annexed. 

Table  A  exhibits  the  character  of  the  service,  the  length  of  the  routes, 
the  number  of  miles  of  transportation  and  the  cost  thereof,  at  the  close 
of  the  contract  year. 

Table  B  exhibits  the  railroad  service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1880,  with  the  postal-car  service;  also  the  pay  per  mile  per  annum 
for  each  class  of  service. 

Table  G  exhibits  the  steamboat  service  as  in  operation  on  the  30th  of 
June.  1880. 

Taole  D  shows  the  weight  of  the  mails,  the  speed  with  which  they  are 
conveyed,  the  accommodations  for  mails  and  agents,  the  number  of  trips 
per  week,  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  per  annum,  on  railroad  routes  in 
States  in  which  the  contract  term  expired  June  30, 1880,  and  also  in 
other  States  and  Territories,  returns  having  been  obtained  with  a  view 
to  the  readjustment  of  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  Marcli  3, 
1873,  July  12, 1876.  and  June  17, 1878.  This  table  is  accompanied  with 
an  alphabetical  index  of  titles  of  companies  carrying  the  mails. 

Table  E  shows  the  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  pay  per  mile  on  rail- 
road routes,  in  States  in  which  the  contract  term  expired  June  30,  1880, 
and  also  in  other  States  and  Territories,  and  on  certain  new  routes,  \hA 
adjustments  being  based  on  returns  of  the  weight  of  the  mails,  the 
spneed  with  which  they  are  conveyed,  the  accommodations  for  mails  and 
agents,  and  the  number  of  trips  per  week,  in  accordance  with  the  acts 
of  March  3, 1873,  July  12, 1876,  and  June  17, 1878.  This  table  also  is  ac- 
companied with  an  alphabetical  index  of  titles  of  companies  carrying 
the  mails. 

Table  F  shows  the  rate  of  pay  per  annum  for  the  use  of  railway  post- 
office  cars  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30,  1880, 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  1880  as  compared  with  1879,  with  tiie 
reasons  therefor. 

Table  G  is  a  statement  of  the  number,  description,  and  prices  of  mail 
bags,  mail-bag  catchers,  mail  locks  and  keys  purchased,  and  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  on  account  thereof  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1880. 

Table  H  is  a  list  of  railway  post-oflBce  lines  June  30, 1880,  showing 
the  increase  and  decrease  therein  since  June  30, 1879. 

Table  I  is  a  statement  of  railway  post-office  lines,  route-agent  and 
mail-route  messenger  service  in  operation  on  the  30th  of  June,  1880. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  J.  BRADY, 
Second  Assistant  Fostmaster-QeneraL 

Hon.  HOBAOE  Maynabd, 

Postmaster-  CfeneraU 
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BEPOET  OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL 

SERVICE. 

Post-Office  Department, 
Office  General  Superintendent  Railway  Mail-Service, 

Washington  J  JD.  C, ,  1880. 

Sir  :  The  appropriation  for 

railway  post-office  clerks 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  is  $1,450,000.  From  the  tables 
accompanying  these  estimates  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  force 
and  expenditures  for  the  various  years  will  be  seen,  as  also  the  large 
increase  in  the  mails  nowpassing  over  the  various  railroads,  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  porportion  of  the  same  handled  on  postal  cars. 

NEED  OF  QLERKS  TO  HANDLE  REGISTERED  MATTER. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  there  should  be 
placed  on  all  the  through  great  post-office  lines  clerks  whose  only  duty 
should  be  to  receive,  receipt  for,  and  take  sole  charge  of  the  registered 
mail.  This  class  of  mail  is  growing  rapidly,  and  is  an  important  pajrt 
of  the  service.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  mail  demands  that  on 
the  great  lines  one  clerk  should  be  assigned  to  its  care  and  safety,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  too  much  to  require  of  a  clerk  to  do  full  distribution 
then  impose  on  him  a  further  duty  of  taking  the  charge  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  registered  mail,  when  he  must  receipt  for  each  package, 
enter  it  in  his  register-book,  and  obtain  in  return  a  receipt  for  it.  This 
is  no  small  amount  of  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  responsibility. 

There  has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  cars  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  withdraw  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  be  assigned  to  the  registry  duty,  or  to  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  clerks  to  perform  that  service.  I  am,  however,  of  the  same 
opinion  as  when  I  wrote  my  last  annual  report,  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  intend  that  the  recommendations  I  then  made  shall  bo  carried  out 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as  I  deem  the  matter  of  absolute  im- 
j)ortance,  yet  hitherto  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  have  the  clerks 
assigned  specially  to  the  registry  work  to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  mail 
matter,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  so  assigned. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  railway  post-office  lines  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Denver,  Colo.,  a  distance  of  COO  miles  (double  daily 
between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Ellis,  Kans.,  and  single  daily  between 
Ellis  and  Denver),  and  double  daily  service  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  only  i)rovided  with  route  agents  to  perform 
railway  post-office  service.  So  long  as  the  four  classes  of  employes  ai'e 
retained,  the  appropriation  should  be  ihade  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  assign  route  agents  exclusively  to  railway  post-office  lines. 

There  arc  a  number  of  additional  derks  required,  while  there  are  a 
great  number  of  very  worthy,  competent,  and  deserving  men  who  should 
be  promoted.  I  would  therefore  in  view  of  these  facts  recommend  that 
you  ask  fbr  this  branch  of  the  service  an  appropriation  of  $1,550,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

ROUTE  AGENTS. 

The  appropriation  for  route  agents  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1881,  is  $1,225,000.    Section  4024  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  provides  that 
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the  Postmaster-General  may  employ  route  ageuts  at  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  $900  nor  more  than  $1,200  per  annum.  Heretofore  the  pay  of  these 
agents  has  been  graded  according  to  the  average  number  of  miles  run 
daily,  but  it  bec^e  an  absolute  necessity  to  reduce  nearly  all  of  them 
to  the  minimum  under  the  law,  to  prevent  there  bein^  a  deficiency  in 
the  appropriation.  This  reduction  was  a  great  injustice  to  the  route 
agents,  many  of  whom  are  assigned  to  duty  on  railway  post-office  lines 
to  perform  the  way  or  local  work,  and  quite  a  number  actually  i>erform 
or  make  the  same  distribution  as  railway  post-office  clerks.  It  was  also 
great  injustice  to  the  agents  that  run  on  the  larger  route-agent  lines, 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  perform.  These  agents  are 
required  to  and  cheerfully  x>erform  their  work  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
way  and  through  connections  are  made,  thus  giving  the  mail  practically 
the  same  rapidity  in  transit  as  a  passenger  could  attain. 

There  is  a  growing  need  and  a  pressing  demand  for  more  double  daily 
route-agent  service  on  the  more  important  lines  of  that  class.  Having 
given  this  matter  mature  consideration  I  have  to  respectfiilly  recommend 
5iat  you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,275,000  for  tiie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1882. 

MAIL-ROtrXE  MESSENGERS. 

The  appropriation  for  mail-route  messengers  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  $ii^,000.  This  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demsuids  of 
the  service.  Railroads  are  being  built  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  mileage  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  will  doubtless  continue  to  gain  in  a  much  larger 
ratio  in  the  immediate  future. 

Where  there  is  a  railroad  in  operation  the  public  very  properly  de- 
mand that  it  shall  have  the  benefits  of  an  agent  upon  it^  if  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length.  Eailroad  service  without  au  agent 
is  not  aa  good  for  the  general  public  on  its  line  as  star  service.  The 
first  agents  appointed  on  a  new  road  are  almost  invariably  mail-route 
messengers,  which  increases  the  demand  on  this  appropriation.  It  is 
respectmlly  recommended  that  you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $235,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

LOCAL  MAIL  AGENTS. 

The  appropriation  for  local  mail  agents  for  the  present  fiiscal  year 
is  $135,000.  There  is  great  need  for  an  increase  in  this  appropriation. 
These  agents  are  now  required  to  receipt  for  and  transfer  registered  mail 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  which  greatly  increases  their  work  and 
requires  them  to  assume  a  heavy  responsibility,  for  which  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  do  not  receive  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  labor 
performed.  There  are  many  raUroad  junctions  which  the  good  of  tiie 
service  demands  should  be  provided  with  local  agents. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  service  more  important  than  this,  yet  its 
merits  have  in  a  measure  been  overlooked.  It  neutralizes  the  good 
effects  of  close  distribution  if  the  transfers  are  not  made  at  railroad 
junctions  promptly  and  with  dispatch,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
this  will  be  done  unless  there  is  some  one  to  attend  to  it  who  is  only 
responsible  to  the  department.  If  the  transfer  is  intrusted  to  railroad 
employes  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  connection  is  missed,  this 
being  to  them  a  secondary  consideration,  and  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  think  they  receive  no  pecuniary  compensation. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  requirements  of  this  servicei  and  re- 
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spectfully  recoramcnd  that' you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

SALABIES  OF  EMPLOTJ^S  IN  THE  BAILWAT  MAIL  SEBYIOE. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  present  salaries  of 
the  employes  of  this  service.  If  this  salary  represented  the  net  amount 
received  by  these  employes  it  might  then  be  considered  fair,  but  it  does 
not,  for  out  of  this  must  come  their  expenses  when  absent  from  home 
attending  to  their  duties.  In  this  expense  there  is  no  uniformity.  His 
absence  and  consequently  his  expense  depend  on  the  importance  of  the 
route,  IJie  length  of  the  run,  the  schedule,  &c.  The  more  important  and 
heavier  the  route  and  the  work  the  longer  time  the  employ^  has  to  ab- 
sent himself  and  the  less  opportunity  he  has  to  take  advantage  of  any 
little  circumstance  which  would  inure  to  his  pecuniary  benefit.  The 
more  he  has  the  interest  of  the  service  at  heart  the  greater  the  sacrifice 
he  is  csdled  upon  to  make  for  its  benefit 

Li  fact,  the  success  and  growth  of  this  service  and  the  efficiency  it  has 
attained  have  been  secured  almost  entirely  by  the  efforts  of  those  hold- 
ing subordinate  positions,  who  have,  with  comparatively  small  salaries, 
devoted  their  time  and  energies  to  it,  changing  from  one  place  to  another 
as  their  services  were  demanded,  filling  in  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  required,  regardless  of  the  saeriflces  they  were  called  on  to  make 
and  which  could  not  be  compensated  for  except  by  such  occasional  pro- 
motion as  it  has  been  x>ossible  to  make.  While  some  have  received  their 
hard-earned  and  merited  promotion  there  are  still  many  who  cannot  un- 
der the  present  organization  have  their  services  thus  recognized. 

EXTENT  OP  THE  WORK  OF  THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

In  the  present  organization  one  general  superintendent,  two  assistant 
superintendents,  and  nine  division  superintendents  are  expected  to  keep 
the  system  in  perfect  running  order  on  108,640  miles  of  raihoad  and 
steamboat  routes,  over  which  there  is  performed  102,166,001  miles  of 
annual  service,  superintend  and  regulate  the  workings  of  2,946  em- 
ployes on  these  routes,  regulate  and  correct  the  distribution  at  all  post- 
offices.  How  this  ha^  been  done  can  best  be  judged  from  the  report  of 
mails  distributed  and  errors  made. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  least  twice  in  each 
year  there  is  a  general  change  in  the  railroad  schedules,  and  many  less 
important  ones  each  month,  all  of  which  must  be  anticipated  and  tiie 
effect  of  each  on  the  forwarding  of  the  mails  provided  for. 

CHIEF  HEAD  CLERKS. 

After  all  these  changes  in  distribution  and  other  information  has  been 
tabulated  and  put  in  convenient  form  for  reference  by  the  employes  on 
the  line,  it  has  been  necessary  to  detail  employes  to  examine  the  clerks 
to  see  that  they  keep  informed  of  all  these  changes  and  that  the  duty 
assigned  to  them  is  properly  performed ;  in  other  words,  to  superintend 
the  work  on  each  particular  route  or  group  of  routes.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  that  such  employes  travel  constantly,  and  for  this  the  utmost 
that  can  be  paid  them  is  $1,400  per  annum  each,  out  of  which  all  travel- 
ing expenses  must  come.  It  does  seem  that,  to  provide  for  this,  a  grade 
of  officers  to  be  styled  chief  head  clerks  should  be  established,  with  pay 
not  to  exceed  $1,400  per  annum  and  actual  traveling  expenses,  wMcb 
in  no  case  shall  exceed  $3  per  day. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  EMPLOY]^. 

I  desire  again  to  recommend  that  the  salaries  and  designations  of 
employes  in  this  service  be  reclassified,  in  accordance  with  previous 
recommendations,  which  are  as  follows : 

Now  that  the  service  is  brought  nnder  one  general  management,  and  each  employ^ 
is  required  to  work  under  the  same  general  instructions  and  schemes,  the  only  dis- 
tinction in  fact  being  the  quantity  of  work,  it  seems  distinctions  obsolete  in  practice 
should  bo  abandoned.  The  clerks  should  be  more  uniformly  graded,  avoiding  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  now  arises  from  the  distinction  in  designation  and  pay  where  there  is 
none  in  the  work.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better  for  tne  service  and  prove  more  eco- 
nomical should  the  appropriation  be  made  in  jg;ro88  for  these  five  classes,  desi^atimr 
them  as  railway  mailservice  clerks,  and  aUowing,  say,  five  classes,  whose  salaries  shafi 
not  exceed  the  following  rates  per  annum :  First  class  $8^  second  class  $900,  third 
class  $1,000,  fourth  class  $1,200,  and  fifth  class  $1,400.  If  this  recommendation  is 
adopted,  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  would  oe  employed  on  the  lighter  and 
shorter  lines.  The  fovrth  and  fifth  classes  when  railway  post-office  cars  are  required. 
The  reclassification  and  making  the  appropriation  in  grpss  wiU  in  no  way  increase 
the  expenditure. 

In  the  event  of  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  this  classification  the  ap- 
propriation for  railway  mail  service  clerks  should  be  $3,210,000. 

The  acompanying  Tables  A  and  B  are  an  exhibit  of  tiie  increase  imd 
decrease  of  this  branch  of  the  postal  service. 
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ns'CREASE  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  SEBYIGE. 

The  increase  in  the  miles  oi*  luih^oad  routes  iu  operation  JnneSO,  1880, 
over  that  in  operation  June  30, 1870,  is  6.25  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
miles  of  annual  service  peri'onned  over  the  same  is  3.53  per  cent;  the 
increase  on  the  total  miles  of  niilroad  and  steiimboat  routes  is  6.82  per 
cent ;  the  increase  in  miles  of  annual  service  performed  over  same  is 
3.90  i)er  cent. 

The  miles  of  route  on  which  there  were  railway  post-offices  is  in- 
creased 13.90  per  cent.,  and  the  ar^nual  service  performed  on  these  routes 
is  increased  14.45  per  cent. 

EXTENSION  OF  POSTAL  CAB  SEBVIOB. 

There  is  a  double  daily  line  of  railway  post-office  cars  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Danville,  Va.  To  make  this  line  of  more  im- 
portance the  second  daily  line  should  be  established  between  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  line  passes  through  a  rich^ 
populous  section  that  demands  and  ought  to  have  this  increased  service. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  such  additional  service,  but  thus  far 
all  our  exertions  have  been  unsuccessful  5  but  I  have  hopes  that  such 
service  may  be  secured. 

During  the  past  flse^il  year  sixty-foot  cars  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  between  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  were  substituted  for 
the  fifty-foot  cars,  which  were  inadequate ;  also  fifty-foot  cars  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Eailroad,  between  Chicago,  HI., 
and  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  were  substituted  in  place  of  forty-foot  cars,  which 
were  already  too  small. 

Between  Eichmond,  Va.,  and  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  via  Charlotte,  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  and  Mobile,  there  has  been  established  double  daily  service ; 
also  l^tween  Petei^burg,  Va.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  single  daily  service ;  and  also  single  daily  service 
between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  between  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  and  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  the  latter  making  a  continuous  through  line 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

The  railroad  companies  very  kindly  placed  the  cars  on  the  above- 
named  lines  at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  and  the  establishment  of 
service  thereon  should  not  only  be  continued,  but  improved  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  cars  run  through  from  Eichmond,Va., 
to  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  receiving  and  delivering  mail  the  entire  length  x)f 
the  route,  while  the  companies  make  their  schedule  time  with  regularity 
and  promptness. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  further  service  by  railway  post-ofiice 
cars  on  lines  where  the  benefits  of  such  service  ought  to  be  extended, 
and  I  therefore  respectfull}^  recommend  that  you  ask  for  the  puijiose  of 
transportation  by  postal  cars  $1,466,000. 

THE  SPKCIAT.  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  FACILITIES. 

The  si)ecial  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Postmaster- General  for 
tlie  present  liscml  year  is  $350,000,  which  has  proved  of  incalculable  bene- 
Jit  to  the  service,  and  enabled  him  to  continue  and  extend  the  benefits 
of  fast  mail  service. 

I  would  therefore  resi>eetfully  recommend  that  there  be  ai)propriated 
$350,000,  and  such  further  additional  sum  as  will  enable  him  to  estab- 
lisb,  maintain,  and  continue  the  fast  mall  service. 
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MAIL  DISTRIBUTED,  ERRORS  MADE,  ETC. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  statement  of  error-slips,  mail  dis- 
tributed, &c.,  Tables  C  and  D,  attached  hereto : 

Table  C. — Stuttmeni  of  mail  distributed  on  the  various  railway  xMSt-office  lines  of  the  rait- 
way  mail  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


Division. 


First... 
I^econd  . 
Third... 
ronrth. 
Pifth... 
Sixth... 
Seventh 
Eighth  . 
N&th  .. 


4.500,388 
5, 279,  685 
1,534,093 
1,422,954 
8, 493, 655 
0. 053, 504 
4, 696,  530 
1. 214, 869 
5, 780, 485 


Total 41,982,163 


380,255,520 

211, 187, 400 

61, 363, 720 

56. 918, 160 

339, 746, 200 

362, 140, 160 

187, 861, 200 

48, 594, 760 

231.219,400 


451, 763 
869, 251 
251. 982 
292,739 
1,  573, 115 

748,  743 
176.306 
911. 510 


07,764.450 
130. 387. 650 

37, 797, 800 

43, 910,  850 
235. 967, 250 
187.884,450 
112,311,450 

26,445.900 
136,727,400 


248,019,070 
341, 576, 050 

99, 161, 020 
100,  829, 010 
575, 713, 450 
550, 024, 610 
300,172,650 

75, 040, 600 
367,»46,800 


1,144,862 

1,690.761 

816,469 

1,068,560 

1,732.243 

2,408,396 

1,471,8» 

406»1S 

960.996 


1,679,286,520 


6, 527, 978  ;    979, 196, 700  2, 658, 483, 220   U,  703, 282 


XOTB — ^The  calcnlatioDs  in  the  Above  tabic  are  mode  upon  the  basis  of  40  letters  to  each  paclE»|ce,  and 
150  papers  to  each  sack;  whereas,  in  the  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  basis  was  60  letters  to 
each  package,  and  200  pieces  of  paper  mail  to  each  sack,  in  conseqacuce  of  wliich  this  report  does  not 
show  aa  great  an  increase  as  there  really  was. 


Table  D. — Statement  of  errors  made  hy  railway  post-office  clerks  and  route  agents  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  railway  mail  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 


Division. 


P  e 
a  9i  s 


^ 


First 26.198 

Second 35,081 

Third 20,587 

Fonrth 23,533 

Fifth I  119,645 

Sixth ^  98,081 

Seventh 70,600 


Eighth 
Ninth. 


Total. 


3,431 
12,302 


C  hi 


47,708 

60,977 

42,008 

40,399 

220,  571 

167, 182 

133, 401 

4,715 

20,820 


Missent 


Misdirected. 


^ 


O  oi 


s  ^ 


o 
^  m 

is 


^  «  To 

3  *»  5 


1, 443 

603 

434 

057 

1,461 

1,475 

1,C35 

105 

1, 270 


I 


371 

202 
12 
229 
]:t8 
213 
204 


119 

102 
103 
244 


53 
15 


58 

47 

23 

123 


80 


19 


58 

101 

215 

103 

271 

338 

90 

26 

49 


421,458  :    737,911 


9.089 


1, 515  I    720 


326 


1,251 


• 
=  ?. 


43 
29 

7 
28 
45 
63 
13 


121 


349 


29 

22 

4 

43 
108 
123 

12 
3 

12 


III 

BOO 


64.771 
116. 616 

52,967 
112.165 
375.031 
338,334 
287,600 

20,218 

11,071 


356  I  1.378,778 


KECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  letters  and  pieces  of  paper  mail  distributed  during  the  year » 2, 658, 483, 229 

Xural)or  of  orrors  niwle  In  the  distribution  of  sonie   763,511 

Number  of  letters  and  pieces  of  paper  mall  distiibute*!  to  each  error 3,4«! 


It  will  l)e  seen  by  the  above  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  9,821,670 
pieces  of  mall  handled  over  that  of  last  year,  and  this,  uotwithstandm^ 
the  fiict  that  the  basis  of  calculation  in  preparing  the  rei)ort  of  1879  was 
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25  per  cent,  greater  ou  letters,  and  33J  i>er  cent  on  paper  mail,  than 
was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  report,  without  there  being 
a  corresponding  difference  in  t^e  actual  size  or  contents  of  the  respective 
packages  and  sacks.    (See  note  on  Table  C.) 

It  is  also  shown  that  while  there  were  2,Ga8,483,220  separate  pieces  of 
mail  distributed  by  railway  post-oflBce  clerks  and  route  agents,  there 
were  but  763,511  pieces  missent,  or  one  in  each  3,482  pieces  distributed. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  large  amount  of  registered  matter 
handled  as  shown  by  the  above  tables,  being  an  increase  over  the  amount 
handled  last  year  of  1,307,292  packages,  or  more  than  12^  per  cent. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER- 

GENERAL. 

Post-office  Department, 
Office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmasteb-Genebal, 

Washington^  D.  C,  November  10, 1880. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rejjort,  showing  the 
operations  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  to 
call  attention  particularly  to  the  accompanying  tables,  numbered  fix)m  1 
to  20,  inclusive^  viz : 

No.  1.  Estimates  of  the  appropriations  required  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 

No.  2.  Statement  showing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1880,  and  the  expenditures  made,  by  items,  out  of  such  appro- 
priations, up  to  September  30, 1880. 

No.  3.  Statement  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  under  ap- 
propriate heads,  by  quarters,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 
compared  with  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30, 1878. 

No.  4.  Statement  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  at  Treasury 
depositories  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  5.  Statement  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  at  depository 
post-offices  on  account  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

Nos.  C  and  7.  Statement  showing  the  number  and  value  of  postage- 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal  cards  issued 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  number  and  value  of  official  postage- 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  issued  to  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments during  the  fiscixl  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  9.  Statement  showing  the  issue  of  postage-stamps,  &c.,  by  de- 
nominations, during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  10.  Statement  showing  the  increase  in  the  issues  of  postage- 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  and  postal  cards,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

No.  11.  Statximent  showing  the  amount  of  dead  mail  matter  treated  in 
the  division  of  dead  letters  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

No.  12.  Statement  showing  the  disposition  of  mail  matter  opened  in 
the  division  of  dead  letters  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  13.  Statement  showing  the  amount,  classification,  and  disposition 
of  unmailable  matter  received  at  the  dead-letter  office  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  14.  Statement  sliowing  the  number  of  foreign  dea<l  letters  received 
and  dispose<l  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 
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No.  15.  Statement  sbowing  the  number,  clarification,  and  disi)08ition 
of  dead  reisristered  letters  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

No.  16.  Statement  shomng  the  number  of  registered  letters  and  par* 
eels  transmitted  through  the  mails  from  each  State  and  Territory  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1860. 

No.  17.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  packages  dispatched  in 
registered  through  jiouches  from  the  post-office  at  New  York  to  other 
through-pouch  offices,  by  months,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1880. 

No.  18.  Statement  showing  the  number  and  value  of  registered  pack- 
ages forwarded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  for  the  Post- 
Office  and  Treasury  Departments. 

No.  19.  Statement  showing  the  operations  of  the  registered-letter  sys- 
tem in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Washington, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

No.  20.  Statement  showing  the  increase  in  the  amount  collected  as 
fees  on  registered  matter  at  twenty-five  leading  post-offices  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  over  the  amount  collected  during  the 
preceding  year. 

STATEMEITT  OF  FINANCES. 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $884,400,  and  the  expenditures  to  $800,321.01,  leaving 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $84,078.90,  or  10.5-f  per  cent,  of  the  appro- 
priations. 

The  estimated  amount  of  appropriations  required  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vice of  this  office  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $1,082,400,  an  increase 
of  $146,980  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  current  year,  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  estimates  will  be  found  among  the  papers 
accompanying  the  table  (No.  1)  of  estimates  attached  to  this  report. 

DEPAKTMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  as  shown  by  tlie  books  of  the  division  of 
finance,  were  as  follows : 

Receipts : 

Letter-postage  pjiid  in  money $78,752  99 

Box-rents  and  WancliofficoH 1,423,301  73 

Fines  and  penalties 11,287  53 

Postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  Avrappers,  and  postal 

carJs 31,494,120  15 

Deadletters 6,506  97 

Revenue  from  money-order  business 269,205  25 

Miscellaneous .* 32,304  79 

Total 33,315,479  34 

Expenditures : 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  service  of  the  year  were 3G,  101, 820  38 

An  excess  over  the  receipts  appertaining  to  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
supplied  out  of  appropriations  from  the  Treasuiy,  of 2, 786, 341  04 

The  expenditures  given  above  do  not  include  the  sum  of  $440,983.30 
paid  on  liabilities  incurred  during  jnevious  fiscal  years. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,273,490.48  (or  10.8+  per  cent) 
more  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  82,651,455.44  (or  8.6+  per 
cent.)  more  than  the  estimates  therefor.    The  increase  of  receipts  over 
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the  amoant  estimated  is  largely  attributable  to  the  continued  business 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for 

fostage-stamps,  postal  cards,  &c.,  the  sales  of  which  amounted  to 
3,349,045.16  more  than  for  last  year,  and  $4,118,527.03  more  than  for 
1878. 

Excluding  official  postage-stamps  and  money-order  receipts  from  both 
fiscal  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  ordinary  receipts  over  those  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  of  $3,500,090.94,  or  11.8-f  per  cent. 

Table  No.  3,  which  accompanies  this  report,  shows  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  by  ^cal  quarters,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  previous  years. 

An  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  accounts  of  the  last  fiscal  year  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1880,  will  be  found  in  table  No.  2  herewith. 

In  addition  to  the  receipts  stated  above,  there  was  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  on  account  of  special  and  deficiency  appropriations,  the  sum 
of  $3,597,717.20,  as  follows : 

To  snpply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1680, 
act  of  March  3,  1879 $3,500,000  00 

For  deficiency  in  the  postal  reyenues  for  1877  and  for  prior  years,  act  of 
June  16,  1880 97,717  20 

Total 3,597,717  20 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  act  of  April  7, 1880,  "  to  pro\ide  for  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  on  star  routes,''  viz :  $1,100,000  "  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  inland  mail  transportation  on  star  routes  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year,"  and  $100^000  "to  enable  the  Post- 
master-General to  place  new  service  as  authorized  by  law" — ^to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated — were,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  postal  revenues,  not  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  and,  therefore,  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement. 

ESTIMATES. 

Tlie  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882, 

are $42,475,932  00 

Tlio  estimated  revenue  for  the  same  year  is 38,845,174  10 

Leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  appropriated  ont  of  the  general  Treasury  of.      3, 630, 757  90 

Table  No.  1,  accompanying  this  report,  furnishes  the  estimates  in  de- 
tail. 

In  estimating  the  revenue  for  1881-'82  the  item  for  official  i)ostage- 
stamps  is  not  stated  separately,  for  the  reason  that  official  (or  i)enalty) 
envelopes  are,  in  a  large  measure,  taking  the  place  of  official  stamps^ 
and  the  estimated  revenue  from  this  source  is  comparatively  trivial. 

CONDITION  OP  DEFICIENCY  APPEOPRIATIONS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  appropriations 
from  the  general  Treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  postal  revenues, 
viz: 

1.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  the  amount  appropriated 
from  the  Treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  was  $4,222,274.72, 
of  which  $1,222,274.72  remains  undrawn  and  available  for  unadjusted 
liabilities  contracted  prior  to  July  1, 1879. 

2.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juno  30, 1880,  the  amount  appropriated 
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from  the  Treasury  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  was  $5,457,376.10, 
of  which  $1,957,376.10  remains  undrawn  and  available  for  unadjusted 
liabilities  for  said  fiscal  year. 

The  balances  above  mentioned  are  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  the  unadjusted  liabilities  for  said  years. 

BECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSE3iENTS  AT  DEPOSITORIES. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  at  Treasury  and  post-office  deposito- 
ries during  the  last  fiscal  yesus  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus : 

At  Treasury  depositories : 

Balance  BuVject  to  draft  June  30, 1879 $2,620,334  23 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30, 1879 52,484  13 

Aggregate  receipts  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880 9, 641 ,  583  04 

Total 12,314,401  40 

Amount  of  warrants  paid  during  the  year 9,813,888  03 

Balance  at  depositories  June  30,  1880 2,500,513  37 

Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1880 164,864  39 

Balance  subject  to  draft  June  30,  1880 2,335,648  98 

Transactions  at  these  depositories,  in  detail,  with  amount  of  increase 
or  decrease  as  compared  with  previous  years,  are  shown  in  table  BTo.  4 
accompanying  this  report. 

At  post-office  depositories : 

Balance  subject  to  draft  June  30, 1879 #700,695  06 

Aggregate  receipts  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880 5, 026, 815  38 

Total 5,727,510  44 

Disbursements  during  the  year .••.... 5,002,156  80 

Amount  subject  to  draft  June  30,  1880 725,353  64 

Table  No.  5,  submitted  with  this  report,  exhibits  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements at  the  different  post-office  depositories  in  detail. 

CONTEACTS  ENTEEED  AND  ACCOUNTS  KEPT. 

During  the  year  there  were  7,470  contracts  for  mail  service  (including 
2,400  subcontracts)  received  from  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  14,354  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General  *(of  which  4,783  were 
double)  recognizing  mail  service  not  under  contract,  curtailing  or  ex- 
tending service,  or  modifying  previous  orders,  being  an  increase  of  3,575 
contracts  and  of  1,054  orders,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
These  contracts  were  examined,  verified,  Jtnd  entered  upon  the  books  of 
the  division  of  finance  for  reference  when  passing  upon  reports  firom  the 
Auditor  for  the  payment  of  mail-contractors  and  other  creditors  of  the 
department.  The  number  of  such  reports  received  and  adjusted  during 
the  year  was  39,700,  an  increase  of  5,760  over  the  previous  year. 

Accounts  were  kept  with  the  Treasury,  9  sub-treasuries,  and  41  desig- 
nated depositories,  involving  the  sum  of  $9,041,583.04,  against  which 
13,940  warrants  wei^  issued. 

Accounts  wei'e  also  kept  with  100  i)ost-office  depositories,  involving 
the  sum  of  $5,727,510.44,  of  which  $3,444,574.10  arose  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  depository  offices  themselves,  $1,471,315.42  from  deposits  by  other 
offices,  and  $110,925.80  from  collection  drafts.    Against  the  accumola- 
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tioDs  iu  the  depository  offices  25,866  drafts  were  issued,  amounting  to 
$3,645,546.84.  In  addition  tx>  the  amount  paid  out  by  draft,  the  sum  of 
$1,356,609.96  was  paid  to  route  agents,  railway  post-office  clerks,  mail 
messengers,  and  letter-carriers  .by  the  postmasters  authorized  to  make 
such  payments,  the  accounts  for  which  were  rendered  monthly  to  this 
office. 

The  large  and  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  depositing  offices^ 
which  reached  nearly  13,500  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  limited 
number  of  clerks  available  for  keeping  dejjosit  accounts,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  record  the  number  of  certificates  of  deposit  received  and 
entered.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  60,000  certificates  were  thus 
treated.  More  than  80,000  circulars  of  instruction,  in  addition  to  several 
thousand  letters  and  statements  of  account,  were  forwarded  to  post- 
masters. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  under  the  operation  of  order  No.  33, 
dated  August  3, 1880,  whereby  all  i)ost-offices,  except  the  86  designated 
as  "depository  and  draft''  (over  43,000  in  number),  were  made  "deposit- 
ing,'' the  labors  of  the  division  of  finance  have  been  so  largely  increased 
that  the  present  force  is  wholly  inadequate  to  properly  perform  them. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS,  STAMPED  ENVELOPES,  AND  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  number  of  ordinary  postage-stamps  issued  to  postmasters  for  sale 
to  the  public  during  the  year  was  875,681,970,  valued  at  $22,414,928;  of 
special  stamps  for  the  collection  of  insufficiently  prepaid  postage,6,284,500, 
valued  at  $251,836;  of  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps,  1,770,082, 
valued  at  $1,252,903.30 ;  of  ordinary  stamped  envelopes,  98,616,000,  valued 
at  $2,496,238.93;  of  stamped  envelopes  bearing  a  printed  request  to 
return,  76,835,500,  valued  at  $2,381,35.15;  of  newspaper  wrappers, 
31,685,500,  valued  at  $381,787.60 :  of  petal  cards  (including  the  2-cent 
international  card),  272,550,500,  valued  at  $2,753,470;  of  official  postage- 
stamps  issued  to  the  executive  departments  for  official  use,  3,351,995, 
valued  at  $140,199.08 ;  and  of  official  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers 
issued  to  the  War  Department  for  official  use,  621,000,  valued  at 
$14,624.40 :  making  a  total  number  of  1,367,397,047,  and  a  total  value  of 
$32,087,342.46. 

These  issues  show  an  increase  in  value  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year  as  follows :  Of  ordinary  postage-stamps,  $2,297,669,  or  11.4  per 
cent. :  of  newspaper  and  periodical  stamps,  $  104,491.14,  or  15.1  per  cent. ; 
of  ordinary  stamped  envelopes,  $335,821.01,  or  15.5  per  cent ;  of  si)ecial- 
request  stamped  envelopes,  $241,651.05,  or  11.2  per  tent. ;  of  newspaper 
wrappers,  $26,568.70,  or  7.4  per  cent. ;  and  of  postal  cards,  $535,500,  or  24.1 
p^r  cent.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  issue  of  stamps  for  the  payment 
of  x)ost^e  due,  amounting  to  $114,121 ;  of  official  postage-stamps,  amount- 
ing to  $484,800.87;  and  of  official  stamped  envelopes,  amounting  to 
$454,387.50. 

The  total  increase  in  the  value  of  all  the  issues  was  $2,548,391.53,  or 
8.6  per  cent. 

There  were  issued,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  articles,  for  official  use, 
6,729,500  registered- package  envelopes,  24,255,200  post-office  envelopes, 
and  1,420,000  envelopes  for  returning  dead  letters,  making  a  total  of 
32,404,700.  There  were  also  issued  2,307  books  used  in  the  collection  of 
postage  on  second-class  or  newspaper  matter. 

The  total  number  of  requisitions  filled  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 
For  ordinary  i>ostage-stam])s,  122,583 ;  for  postage-due  stamps,  4,111 ; 
for  newspaper  and   i^eriodieal  stamps,  9,044;   for  ordinary  stamped 
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cnveloi)es  and  wrapi>or8,  59,598;  for  special-request  stamped  envelopes, 
05,075 ;  for  postal  ctirds,  66,393 ;  for  official  postage-stamps  and  stamped 
envelopes,  26 ;  for  registered-package  envelopes,  46,644 ;  for  post-office 
envelopes,  27,391 ;  for  newspaper  and  periodical  receipt-books,  2,307 ; 
making  a  total  of  403,172. 

In  filling  these  requisitions  the  following  number  of  packages  was 
made  up  and  forwarded:  Of  ordinary  postage-stamps,  124,458;  of 
postage- due  stami)8,  4,105 ;  of  newspajier  and  periodical  stamps,  9,035 : 
of  ordinary  stamped  envelopes,  83,795 ;  of  si)ecial-request  stamped 
envelopes,  60,267  ;  of  postal  cards,  72,268  ;  of  official  postage-stami)8 
and  stamped  envelopes,  60 ;  of  registered-package  envelopes,  48,291 ;  of 
post-office  envelopes,  39,779 ;  of  newspaper  and  periodical  receipt-books, 
2,307 ;  making  a  total  of  444,365. 

Of  tbis  large  number  of  packages  thus  forwarded  tbrough  the  mails 
but  four  were  lost,  their  value  being  only  $63.  Small  as  this  amount 
is,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it  was  lost  through  no  want  of  vigilance 
or  efficiency  in  the  employes  of  the  postal  service. 

In  transacting  the  immense  amount  of  business  in  part  represented 
by  the  foregoing  figures,  much  incidental  work  was  performed,  which 
cannot  well  be  tabulated,  such  as  the  keeping  of  ledger  accounts  with  post- 
masters; the  correspondence  involved  in  the  same;  the  preparation 
and  keeping  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  department;  the  audit- 
ing of  the  claims  of  postmasters  for  losses  by  fire  or  otherwise ;  the  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  post-offices,  showing  collections  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  postage ;  and  many  otlier  matters. 

POSTAGE  COLLECTED  ON  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 

The  weight  of  newspaper  and  periodical  matter  mailed  during  the 
year  from  regular  offices  of  publication  or  from  news  agencies  was 
61,322,629  pounds  (30,661  tons),  the  postage  on  which  was  $l,226,452.5a 
This  is  an  increase  of  $122,267.91,  or  11  per  cent.,  over  the  amount  of 
postage  collected  on  such  matter  during  the  preceding  year,  and  is 
rather  remarkable  considering  the  reduction  ma^e  by  the  act  of  March 
3, 1879,  in  the  rate  of  i)ostage  on  periodicals,  which  reduction  went  into 
eflfect  only  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  i)resent  fiscal  year. 

The  luimber  of  post-offices  at  which  this  class  of  matter  was  mailed 
during  the  year  is  4,423 — an  increase  of  235,  or  5.6  i>er  cent.,  over  tlie 
number  for  the  precediug  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  mailed  during  the  year,  and  the  amount  of  iK>stage  collected 
thereon,  at  ten  of  ijfxe  principal  post-offices  in  the  United  States : 


rost-oflice  at— 


New  York  N.  Y  . 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  MOHB 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Saiiit  Louis,  Mo  . . 
Cinciiraati.  Ohio . . 

AiijifUBta,  Me 

San  Francif-ico,  Cal 

Louisville,  Kv 

Baltimore,  Md 

Total 


Weight  of  matter. 
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of  total 

PoRtafce  col- 
Iect«d. 

amount 

ooUected 

in  the 

In  pounds.  * 

1 

In  tons. 

Unitod 

SUtoe. 

17, 32C,  4.'>r) 

8,063 

$346, 529  10 

28.3 

5, 775,  760 

2,888 
3,876 

115,515  20 

a4 

:^,  7 'A  016 

75.060  32 

6.1 

3.169,014 

1,585 

63. 392  28 

5.1 

2,  097, 319 

1,348 

53,  »46  38 

4.4 

2,  593,  799 

1,297 

51.87."5  98 

4.2 

2. 216,901 

1,108 

44.338  02 

i7 

1, 180, 764 

500 

23.  «5  28 

2.0 

76.%  840 

382 

15. 276  80 

1.2 

592,546 

29G 

11,850  92 

1.0 

40, 070,  014 

20,033 

801«400  28 
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TWO  CENT    INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  CARD. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1879,  the  department  began  the  issue  of 
the  two-cent  international  postal  card  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1879.  The  total  number  issued  up  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  2,796,500.  These  cards  are  intended  for  circulation 
between  this  country  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  They  are  made  of  paper  of  the  same  color  and  quality  as  that 
used  for  the  domestic  postal  card,  and  are  printed  with  light-blue  ink. 
They  bear  the  words  "  Universal  Postal  Union "  and  "  United  States 
of  America,'^  in  English  and  French,  as  requii^ed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Postal  Convention,  and  have  a  neat  bonier.  The  stamp  consists  of  a 
head  of  Liberty,  similar  to  that  on  the  United  States  twenty -dollar  ^old 
piece,  snrroundeil  by  an  oval  belt  containing  the  figure  "2^^  on  either 
side,  and  the  words  '^  U.  S.  Postal  Card — ^two  cents." 

POSTAGE-DUB  STAMPS. 

During  the  past  year  all  postage  found  to  be  due  on  matter  arriving 
at  destination  through  the  mails  has  been  collected,  under  a  provision 
in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1879,  by  means  of  special 
stamps  known  as  "postage-due'^  stamps — the  stamps  being  applied  to 
the  matter  on  which  the  postage  is  due,  and  paid  for  by  the  party  to 
whom  the  matter  is  addressed.  Formerly  this  class  of  postage  was  paid 
in  money  without  the  use  of  stamps,  so  that  in  securing  full  returns  of  it 
the  department  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fidelity  of  postmasters. 
No  exact  statistics  have  been  yet  obtained  to  show  the  increase  in 
receipts  arising  from  this  change;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  a  beneficial  one,  aside  from  its  mere  pecuniary  advantages. 

COMPENSATION  OF  POSTMASTERS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  allusion  was  made  to  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  change  recommended  by  this  office  and  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  method  of  compensating  postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices — a 
change  that  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1878.  The  experience 
of  another  year  still  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  this  change. 
If  the  old  system  of  compensation  by  commissions  on  sales  had  been 
continued  in  force,  the  amount  required  for  compensation  during  the 
past  year  would  probably  have  exceeded  the  amount  really  paid  by  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  • 

DEAD  LETTERS  AlO)  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  dead  mail- 
matter  received  at  the  Dead  Letter  Office  during  the  year,  mainly  in 
misdirected  letters  and  undelivered  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter.  Of 
tlie  former  there  were  201,899  received  as  against  58,754  during  the  pre 
vions  year.  This  great  increase  was  caused  by  the  order  of  the  depart- 
ment, dated  September  20, 1879,  declaring  uiimailable  all  mat^r  ad- 
dressed to  places  under  other  than  officially-recognized  post-office  names. 
It  is  believed,  however,  notwithstanding  such  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  from  this  cause,  many 
of  which  might,  under  the  old  system,  have  reached  their  destination 
after  one  or  two  eli'orts  to  ascertain  it,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
order  refen-ed  to  will  be  beneficial  in  leading  the  public  to  greater  care 
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iu  addressing  matter  to  bo  forwarded  through  the  mails,  and  thus  to 
promote  its  certain  and  speedy  delivery. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  packages  of  fourth-class  matter  re- 
ceived, while  not  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  producing  the  increase 
in  the  letters,  is  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  efficiency  in  postal  employfe; 
it  rather  shows  that  greater  numbers  of  such  packages  are  being  sent 
through  the  mails,  and  bears  testimony  not  only  to  the  general  busi- 
ness prosperity  of  the  country,  but  to  the  growing  impiUarity  of  the 
postal  service  as  a  means  for  transporting  small  parcels  of  merchandise 
or  other  articles.  If  the  patrons  of  the  post-office  would  avail  them- 
selves of  a  privilege  given  them  by  the  law  and  the  jwstal  regulation^ 
the  amount  of  this  kind  of  matter  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  Under  this  privilege  there  should  appear  on  every 
parcel  of  third  or  fourth  class  matter  deposited  in  the  mails  a  printed 
or  written  request  that  the  sender  be  notified  by  the  postmaster  in  the 
event  of  its  non-delivery  after  a  given  time,  and  of  the  amount  of  iKWt- 
age  necessary  in  such  case  for  its  return.  The  sender  would  thus  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  reclaim  the  parcel  from  the  mailing  office  in 
case  of  misdirection  or  insufficient  postage,  or  to  secure  its  prompt 
return  to  him  if  unclaimed  at  the  office  of  destination. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  mode  of  treating 
letters  and  parcels  received  at  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Of  the  letters 
opened  23,400  were  found  to  contain  money  to  the  amount  of  $43,336.13; 
21,311  contained  drafts,  checks,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  of  the  fsce 
value  of  $1,520,216.65 ;  34,771  contained  receipts,  paid  notes,  and  can- 
celed obligations  of  all  sorts ;  30,957  contained  photographs;  and  68,749 
contained  postage-stamps. 

The  number  of  packages  of  merchandise,  books,  and  trinkets  of  all 
sorts  recorded,  and  either  returned  to  the  senders  or  stored  away  for 
identification  by  the  owners,  was  56,308. 

The  whole  number  of  foreign  letters  returned  to  country  of  origin 
during  the  year  was  210,169 ;  the  number  originating  in  the  United 
States  and  returned  by  foreign  countries  was  110,223. 

Tables  Kos.  11  to  15,  inclusive,  herewith,  contain  full  inA)rmation  con- 
cerning the  number,  contents,  and  manner  of  treating  dead  mail-matter. 

THE  REGISTRY  SYSTEM, 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  parcels  registered  throughout  the 
country  during  the  year  was  6,996,513,  of  which  5,251,118  were  domes- 
tic letters,  448,656  domestic  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter, 
249,722  letters  to-  foreign  countries,  8,247  parcels  of  third  and  fourtii 
class  matter  to  foreign  countries,  And  1,038,770  letters  and  parcels  of 
official  matter  forwarded  for  the  government,  and  by  law  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  registry  fees.  The  amount  of  fees  collected  during  the 
year  was  $595,774.30,  which  is  an  increase  of  $136,038.60,  or  29.57  per 
cent.,  over  the  amount  for  the  pre\ious  year.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  parcels  registered  was  1,567,491.  The  actual  losses 
of  registered  matter  duiing  the  year  amounted  to  1,118  letters  and  par- 
cels, which  is  at  the  rate  of  one  in  about  every  six  thousand  two  hun- 
drecl.  This  is  proportionately  a  smaller  loss  than  for  the  previous  year, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  manner  in  which  the  registry  system  is  con- 
ducted ;  for  while  the  number  and  value  of  letters  and  parcels  registered 
is  constantly  increasing,  the  percentage  of  losses  is  all  the  time  dimin- 
ishing. This  is  owing  very  greatly,  of  course,  to  the  gi-eater  efficiency 
of  postal  officials  throughout  the  service,  but  no  small  credit  is  due  to 
the  great  improvements  made  iu  the  system,  some  of  which  were  de- 
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tailed  iu  the  last  two  reports  of  this  office.    Oa  this  i)oint  the  postmas- 
ter of  Kew  York — a  most  competent  authority — writes  as  follows : 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  iu  the  manner  of  conducting  registry  hosiues^  at 
the  smaller  offices,  as  shown  by  their  dealiugs  with  this  office,  owing  without  doubt 
to  the  simplification  of  the  system,  the  full  and  explicit  rules,  regulations,  aud  in- 
stnictions,  as  they  appear  in  the  new  regulations,  aud  the  fact  that  every  postmaster 
has  been  furnished  with  them.  *  *  The  diminution  iu  complaints  of  losses  shows 
that  the  making  up  matter  diiect  to  destination  has  added  to  its  safety  iu  a  marked 
degree. 

THROUGH  REGISTERED  POUCH  SYSTEM. 

The  regular  through  registered  pouch  system  has  been  extended  jto 
twenty-eight  additional  post-offices  during  the  past  year,  making  in  all 
eighty-four  i>ost-offices  which  on  the  1st  of  July  last  were  exchanging 
such  pouches.  The  growth  of  the  registry  business  has  been  so  rapid 
and  so  enormous  that  without  the  aid  of  this  system  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  the  present  force  in  many  post-offices  to  take  care  of  the  great 
amount  of  registered  matter  in  transit  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another. 

The  advantages  of  this  through-pouch  system — which  exists  only  on 
railroad  lines — have  been  detailed  in  former  reports  of  this  office.  A 
mention  now  of  only  a  few  of  these  advantages  will  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  system: 

1st.  It  facilitates  the  dispatch  and  adds  to  the  security  of  registered 
matter  between  given  points,  by  dispensing  with  any  examination  from 
intermediate  postmasters  or  other  officials. 

2d.  By  reason,  also,  of  the  uninterrupted  transit  of  the  through 
pouches,  all  postmasters  along  the  line  are  saved  the  labor  of  handling, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the  registered  matter  in  l^em. 

3d.  It  relieves  the  railway  mail  ser\'ice  of  repeated  handlings  of  sepa- 
rate parcels  of  registered  matter,  and  thus  prevents  their  accumulation. 

4th.  By  lessening  the  opportunity  of  tampering  with  valuable  regis- 
tered packages,  it  gives  greater  protection  to  them,  and  in  case  of  loss 
it  greatly  circumscribes  the  field  of  investigation. 

USE  OF  BRASS-LOCK  POUCHES  FOR  REGISTERED  MATTER. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  through-pouch  system,  a  great  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  transmitting  registered  matter  on  important  star-routes 
haa  been  adopts  during  the  year,  and  is  now  in  process  of  establishment 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  improvement,  which  has  been  se- 
cured without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  department,  consists  simply  of 
the  employment  for  registered  matter  of  the  brass-lock  pouches  hereto- 
fore used  for  ordinary  through  matter  between  terminal  points  on  cer- 
tain star  routes,  and  the  transmission  of  such  pouches,  under  special 
regulations,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  through  reg- 
istered pouches  are  dispatched  on  lines  of  railroad. 

Whenever  the  combined  amount  of  registered  and  ordinary  through 
mail-matter  between  any  two  offices  on  star  routes  is  sufficient  to  justify 
itj,  this  auxiliary  through-pouch  system  will  be  put  into  operation.  Ad- 
ditional security  will  thus  in  all  such  cases  be  provided  for  both  the  reg- 
istered and  ordinary  mails.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  when  the  sys- 
tem is  more  fully  in  operation  it  will  prevent  many  of  the  delays  occa- 
sioned byrehandliug,  billing,  and  recording  large  quantities  of  registered 
niatter  at  intermediate  post-offices  on  important  star  routes;  will  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  losses  and  cases  of  depredations,  which  have  beeii 
most  frequent  on  those  routes;  and  will  entirely  relieve  way  post-offices 
on  lines  over  which  the  system  is  established  of  the  labor  and  respon- 
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sibility  heretofore  connected  with  the  handling  of  through  registered 
matter  in  tnausit. 

MANIFOLD  PROCESS  OF  PREPARING  REGISTRY  RECEIPTS. 

Another  improvement  adopted  during  the  last  year  and  introduced 
into  several  of  the  larger  post-oflfices  is  the  manifold  process  of  pre- 
paring receipts  for  registered  matter,  obtaining  at  one  writing  duplicate 
or  triplicate  copies  in  books  of  record  specially  prepared  with  carbonic 
paper.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  saving  and  convenience  to  all  post- 
offices  where  it  has  been  introduced,  and  it  confers  a  still  greater  benefit 
upon  the  public,  who  are  relieved  of  much  of  the  ordinary  delay  con- 
nected with  the  registration  of  private  matter.  The  postmaster  of  New 
York  speaks  of  this  system  in  the  following  terms: 

The  devisiug  and  adoptiug  manifold  books  for  registering  at  the  receiving- windows, 
and  in  making  up  station-mails,  also  in  entering  the  mails  by  manifold,  has  proyen  a 
great  benefit,  •  ♦  •»  besiaes  permanently  improving  the  system  at  this  office  in 
saving  labor  and  expediting  the  dealing  with  the  public  at  the  receiving-windows. 

The  further  extension  of  the  system,  and  the  application  of  some  of 
its  features  to  other  branches  of  registry  business,  is  contemplated. 

ACCOUNT ABILITV  OF  MAIL-CONTRAOTOES   FOE  LOSSES. 

It  is  believed  that  additional  security  would  be  given  to  registered 
matter  over  star  routes  if  the  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails  on  them 
were  made  accountable  for  losses  directly  traceable  to  the  carelessness 
or  other  fault  of  their  agents.  Most  of  the  losses  of  registered  matter 
occur  on  star  routes,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless  caused  by  the 
delinquency  of  mail-carriers.  Of  course,  in  every  such  case,  the  depart- 
ment and  the  public  are  without  pecuniary  redress.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  agent,  should  not  apply  to  cases  of  this  kind.  If  it  did, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  losses  would  soon  cease.  Nor  would 
this  be  the  only  benefit  secured,  for  as  contractors  would  be  compelled, 
for  their  own  protection,  to  engage  only  reliable  persons  to  perform 
their  work,  the  general  service  of  cany ing  the  mails  on  star  routes  would 
probably  be  improved.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  in  all  contracts 
hereafter  to  be  entered  into  for  carrying  the  mails  a  clause  be  inserted 
providing  for  tlie  aeeounUibility  fm*  losses  of  registered  niatter  in  the 
manner  here  referred  to. 

KKGISTKATION  OF   THIRD  AND  FOURTH   CLASS   MATTER. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  the  registration  of  third  and  fourth 
class  matter,  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  October,  1878,  and  to  which  allu- 
sion was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  is  still  attended  with  exti^aor- 
dinary  success.  Some  idea  of  the  business  may  be  formed  by  an  account 
of  its  operations  in  the  New  York  post-office,  as  reported  by  the  post- 
master : 

The  registratiou  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  is  iucrca«Dff  at  a  most  prodicion'* 
Trite.  Durii)«;tbe  past  winter  it  was  only  by  the  moat  extraordinary  exeiiions  tSat  I 
was  enabled  to  deal  with  it  and  dispatch  it  with  the  same  precision  as  first-class  reg- 
istered matter. 

TIh^  first  quarter  of  regi'-itration  of  third  and  fourth  clans  matter  in  l^*^,  lH,2:il)  pack- 
a;^eH  were  registired  in  tliis  city,  wliiln  in  the  lanl  (juartevt>f  tliepast  fiscal  year  47.01r 
]»HrcelH  were  leyinhTed.  In  the  fii-st  ipiarterof  the  last  fiscal  year  24,570 pai-cels  wen^ 
registered;  4G,Xi.)<Mlu'  second  (piarter;  ;{r»,(Hj  (he  third  quarter;  and  47,01^  tlio  hist 
quaih-r;  makin;^  ir>t,;Vi;i  ]):ircels  dining  the  year. 

Since  the  rcfrislration  of  tins  matti-r  conuneneed  ^J'il^.Hw   parcels  liavr  l»een   vt*^ 
istered,  amonntinx  in  fees  to:5i;^>,;{l().7(>.     »     *     *     'j  ij^.  ^^.^s  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ou 
this  matter  alone  amounted  to  §10,ii5*^.UU. 
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The  entire  number  of  parcels  of  third  and  fourth  class  matter  regis- 
tered throughout  the  country  during  the  year  was  450,903,  the  fees  on 
which  amounted  to  $45,690.30. 

FILES,  RECORDS,  AND  MAILS. 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  otlier  inclosurcs  received,  opened, 
and  examine<l  in  this  oflice  during  the  year  was  1,105,250.  Among 
these  were  454  that  contained  money,  and  4,979  that  contained  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards  returned  by  postmasters  for  re- 
demption. Of  the  letters  received,  25,508  were  briefed  and  recorded, 
and  file<l  after  final  action  had  been  taken  on  them:  and  9.129  letters 
were  written  in  the  office,  and  copied,  enveloped,  ana  mailed. 

INCREASE  OF  CLERICAL  FORCE  NEEDED. 

In  the  several  divisions  of  this  office  the  work  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  increase  of  the  clerical 
force  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  be  apparent  to  even  a  casual 
student  of  postal  history  that  in  the  past  a  growth  of  the  service  in 
general  has  always  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  work  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  department  proper.  This  must  be  the  inevitable  result  in 
future.  The  same  principle  governs,  of  course,  as  in  private  transac- 
tions :  if  the  general  business  increases,  as  a  natural  corollary  the  force 
should  be  sufficient  to  perform  it.  When,  therefore,  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  past  year  the  issues  of  postage-stamps  and  other 
supplies  for  the  public  have  increased  more  than  12  per  cent. ;  that  the 
general  receipts  of  the  department  are  nearly  11  per  cent,  greater  than 
for  the  preceding  year ;  and  that  the  registry  system  has  grown  during 
the  year  at  the  enormous  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  present  force  of  this  office,  which  has  especial  jurisdiction  over  these 
several  branches  of  business,  cannot  continue  to  i)roperly  perform  it. 

Outside,  however,  of  this  general  cause,  the  duties  of  the  finance 
division  of  this  office  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  a  change  some  time 
since  made  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  pos^offices,  allu- 
sion to  which  has  been  hereinbefore  made.  This  change  was  made  by 
request  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  this'department,  on  the  ground 
of  its  absolute  necessity  to  the  intelligent  performance  of  his  own  duties, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  altogether  expedient  and  proper.  By  it 
the  finance  division  will  be  comx)elled  to  keep  accounts  with  many  addi- 
tional depository  and  draft  oflices,  and  to  keep  records  for  the  deposits 
of  over  27,000  additional  postmasters.  So  far  much  of  the  work  result- 
ing from  this  change  has  been  necessarily  neglected,  so  that  at  present, 
by  reason  alone  of  insutlicient  force,  the  office  is  unable  to  throw  around 
the  collection  of  the  postal  revenues  the  sategiiards  known  from  past 
experience  to  be  ne(?i\ssary. 

It  is  believed  that  altogether  an  increase  of  thirteen  clerks  will  be 
needed  for  this  office,  the  proper  items  for  which  have  been  included 
in  the  regular  estimates  of  apx)ropriations.  This  number  is  less  than  8 
per  cent,  of  the  present  force.  1  beg  to  call  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  estimates  are  included  items  for  increasing  the  compensation 
of  the  chief  clerk  to  $2,500  per  annum,  for  increasing  the  i)ay  of  the  clerk 
ill  charge  of  the  finance  division  to  $2,250  per  annum,  and  for  restoring 
the  pay  of  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  of  postage  stamps  and  of  dead  let- 
ters to  $2,500  i)er  annum,  the  amount  provided  by  the  acts  creating  these 
offices.  These  additions  to  the  pay  of  the  officers  referred  to  are  reason- 
able and  proper,  and  I  cannot  too  urgently  recommend  that  they  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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EETBOSPECT  OF  THE  POSTAX.   SERVICE. 

Some  of  my  leisure  moments  during  tlie  past  summer  were  devoted 
to  an  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the  postal  service  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  tliis  examination 
may  not  inappropriately,  and  perhaps  not  unprofttably,  be  given  here. 

To  ascertain  the  past  conditions  of  the  service,  to  trace  the  successive 
steps  taken  for  its  improvement,  to  discover  whether  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age,  to  see  whether  in  its  muta- 
tions it  has  l^n  adapted  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  public,  to  inquire 
whether  it  has  been  true  to  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  created, 
to  seek  guidance  for  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past — these  are  piDflt- 
able  subjects  of  investigation  by  those  to  whom  the  postal  interests  are 
confided,  whether  in  the  legislative  or  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government. 

The  time  appears  especially  well^uited  to  a  review  of  tliis  character: 
it  is  the  year  fixed  by  law  for  ascertaining,  for  state  purjwses,  the 
changes  in  the  population,  alid  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  during  the  past  decade. 

The  period  covered  by  the  examination  seems  equally  suitable:  it 
begins  with  the  year  1860,  at  the  outset  of  the  great  rebellion,  which 
gave  such  a  mighty  impetus  fx>  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  American 
people.  The  two  decades  which  it  embraces  constitute  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  history  of  tiie  postal  service  as  well  as  of  the  nation.  Wliile, 
however,  the  contrasts  will  in  general  be  between  the  conditions  of  the 
service  in  1860  and  in  1880,  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  past  twenty 
years  may  well  be  shown  oy  some  figui'es  peitaining  to  other  periods, 
which  will  accordingly  appear  among  the  financial  exhibits. 

PERSONNEL. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1860,  there  were  in  the  service,  among  other 
employes,  28,498  postmasters,  474  route-agents,  1,649  mail  messengers, 
40  local  agents,  and  6S  railroad  baggage-masters  in  charge  of  express 
mails. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  the  number  of  postmasters  in  service  was 
42,989;  of  railway  post-office  clerks,  1,206;  of  route-agents,  1,252;  of 
mail-route  messengers,  338 ;  and  of  local  agents,  150. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The  following  table  furnishes  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  in  1860  and  1880,  respectively: 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBITS. 

From  1840  to  1860  and  from  1860  to  1880.— During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1840,  the  postal  receipts  were  $4,543,521.92,  and  the 
lK)Btal  expenditures  $4,718,235.64;  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1860, 
the  receipts  were  $8,518,067.40,  and  the  expenditures  $14,874,772.89 ; 
and  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  receipts  were  $33,315,479.34, 
and  the  expenditures  $36,101,820.38. 

From  1840  to  1860  the  increase  in  the  postal  receipts  was  only  eighty- 
seven  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  expenditures  was  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  per  cent 

From  1860  to  1880  the  increase  of  postal  receipts  was  two  hundred  <md 
ninety-one  per  cent^  while  the  increase  of  expenditures  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  from  1840  to  1860  the  increase  of  expenditures  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  per  cent,  aibove  the  increase  in  receipts ; 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  fii^om  1860  to  1880  the  increase  of  expenditures 
was  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  below  the  increase  in  receipts. 

From  1840  to  1860  the  increase  of  postal  receipts  was,  as  before  statei, 
eighty-seven  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  eighty-four  per  cent.,  the  population  having  been  17,069,453 
in  18^,  and  31,443,321  in  1860.  The  same  relative  increase  of  postal 
receipts  and  population  from  1860  to  1880  would,  on  the  basis  of  the 
increased  postal  receipts  during  that  period,  give  the  population  in  1880 
at  119,788,210. 

In  1840  the  average  contribution  of  each  person  in  the  United  States 
to  the  postal  revenues  was  about  26|  cents ;  in  1860,  about  27f  cents ; 
and  in  1880  about  67f  cents,  if  the  population  of  1880  be  put  at 
49,250,000,  which  is  the  number  ascertained  by  a  careful  estimate  made 
by  a  competent  authority.  Considering  the  great  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  i)ostage,  these  figures  sufficiently  attest  alike  the  increased  intelligence 
of  the  public,  and  the  popular  confidence  in  the  mail  service. 

From  1840  to  1880,  by  decades, — During  the  ten  years  from  1840  to 
1850  the  aggregate  postal  expenditures  were  $45,240,709.65,  and  the 
aggregate  receipts  $43,905,811.80,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $1,^4,897.85, 
or  2.9  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  the  aggregate  i)Ostal  expendi- 
tures were  $105,179,891.54,  and  the  aggregate  receipts  $67,981,695.97, 
ahowing  a  deficiency  of  $37,198,195.57,  or  ^.3  per  cent. 

Dunng  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870  the  aggregate  postal  exx)endi- 
tures  were  $167,400,969.10,  and  the  aggregate  receipts  $138,950,664.62, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  $28,450,304.48,  or  16.9  per  cent. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880  the  aggregate  i)ostal  expend- 
itures were  $316,778,563.73,  and  the  aggregate  receipts  $267,012,407.68, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  $49,766,156.05,  or  15.7  i)er  cent. 

From  1841  to  1880  by  Presidential  administrations. — ^The  figures  in  each 
of  the  following  statements  embrace  the  four  fiscal  yelirs  from  the  1st  of 
July  after  the  beginning  of  each  administration  to  the  30th  of  June 
after  its  close.  In  this  way  each  administration  is,  of  course,  made  to 
include  the  operations  of  nearly  four  months  of  the  succeeding  admiuis- 
ti*ation ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fairest,  and,  as  the  accounts  of  the 
department  are  kept,  the  only  practicable  way  of  making  a  comparison. 

From  July  1,  1841,  to  June  30,  1845,  the  postal  exi^enditures  were 
$18,666,750.20,  and  the  receipts  $17,370,204.71,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
$1,296,545.40,  or  (5.9  jier  cent,  of  the  expenditures. 

From  July  1, 1815,  to  June  30,  1849,  the  postal  expenditures  were 
62  Ab 
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$16,861,478.41,  and  the  receipts  $16,627,895^,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
$233,582.45,  or  1.3  per  cent. 

From  Jnly  1, 1849,  to  Jime  30, 1853,  the  postal  expenditures  were 
$26,582,570.74,  and  the  receipta  $22,335,840.73,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
$4^46,730.01^  or  15.9  per  cent. 

From  July  1, 1853,  to  June  30,  1857,  the  postal  expenditure*  were 
$40,^,110.70^  »d  the  receipts  $27,172,495.77,  showing  a  defide&cy  of 
$13,286,614.93,  or  32.8  per  cent. 

I^m  July  1, 1857,  to  June  30, 1861,  the  postal  expenditures  were 
$56^7,922.64,  and  the  receipts  $32,322,640.73,  showing  a  deficiency  of 
$24,635,281.91,  or  43.2  per  cent. 

From  July  1, 1861,  to  June  30,  1865,  the  postal  expenditures  were 
$48,779,085.45,  and  the  receipts  $46,458,022.97,  showing  a  defideney  of 
$2,321,062.48,  or  4.7  per  cent.  The  insignificance  of  the  deficiency 
during  this  jJeriod — coextensive  with  the  rebellion — was  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  suspension  of  mail  service  in  the  rebellious  State®,  wiiere 
the  expenditures  ba^l  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 

From  July  1^  1865,  to  June  30,  1869,  the  postal  expenditures  weie 
$S1,016,!£86.91,  and  the  receipts  $64,371,124.60,  showing  a  deficiniGy  o{ 
$16,645,162.31,  or  20.5  per  cent. 

iWn  Jnly  1, 1869,  to  June  30.  1873,  the  postal  expenditures  weie 
$104,132,079.69,  and  the  receipts  $84,721,434.01,  showing  adeficitt^  of 
$19,410,645.68,  or  18.6  per  cent 

From  July  1,  1873,  to  June  30, 1877,  the  postal  expenditures  were 
$132,487,534.05,  and  the  receipts  $109,428,215.17,  showing  a  deficiency  oi 
$23,059,318.88,  or  17.4  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  shows  that  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  in  1861,  the  general  tendency  was  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  i)ostal  deficiency,  while  ever  since  the  tendeiK^  has  been  to 
reduce  it.  The  improvement  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  we  take  the 
period  from  1858  to  1861,  the  three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  compare  it  with  the  period  from  1877  to  1880,  the  three  years 
just  ended. 

During  the  three  years  from  July  1, 1858,  to  June  30, 1861,  the  postal 
expenditures  amounted  to  $44,235,452.63,  and  the  postal  receipts  to 
$24,835,847.87,  or  56.1  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures,  leaving  a  defici^i^ 
of  $19,399,604.76,  or  43.9  per  cent  of  the  expenditures,  to  be  supplied 
from  tne  gener^  Treasury. 

During  the  three  years  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  postal  expenditures 
amounted  to  $104,157,787.62,  and  the  postal  receipts  to  $92,634,979J5, 
or  89  per  cent  of  the  expenditures,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $11,522,808.47, 
or  11  -per  cent  of  the  expenditures,  to  be  supplied  from  the  general  Treas- 
ury. This  exhibits  a  saving  of  expenditures  during  the  three  years  just 
ended,  as  compared  to  the  three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war,  of 
32.9  per  cent,  amounting  for  the  three  years  to  $34,267,912.12. 

The  years  1860  wnd  1880.— During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1860,  the 
expenditures  ^without  including  payments  on  account  of  previous  years) 
amounted  to  $14,874,772.89,  and  the  postal  recipts  to  $8,518,067.40,  or 
57.3  per  cent  of  the  expenditures,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $6,356,705,49, 
or  42.7  per  cent  of  the  exx>enditures,  to  be  supplied  from  the  general 
Treasury. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  the  expenditures  (not  includ- 
ing payments  on  account  of  previous  years)  amounted  to  $36,101,820.38, 
and  the  postal  receipts  to  $33,31 5,479.34.  or  92.3  per  cent,  of  the  expend- 
itures, leaving  a  deficiency  of  $2,786,341.04,  or  only  7.7  i)cr  cent,  of  the 
expenditures,  to  be  supplied  from  the  general  Treasury.    This  is  a  sav- 
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ing  of  expeaaditures  of  35  per  emt^  or  $12,635,637.13,  in  fevor  of  1880  as 
against  I860, 

To  sum  ap  the  case  in  brief,  in  1860  it  cost  one  dollar  for  every  57^^ 
cents  of  postal  revenue  returned,  while  in  1880,  for  every  dollar  expended, 
about  92^0  cents  of  revenue  were  returned. 

Summarff  of  financial  exhibits. — ^The  following  summary  presents  at  a 
glance  the  contrasts  afforded  by  the  foregoing  statements : 

Per  cent 

f^m  1840  to  1860,  increaae  of  postal  recoiptti 87 

From  1840  tolsdOy  increase  of  postal  expenditures 215 

Tttmx  1860  to  1880,  inoreMe  of  postal  receipts 291 

From  I860  to  1880,  increase  of  postal  expenditures 142 

The  appropriations  used  out  of  the  Treasury  on  account  of  insuflSciency 
of  postal  receipts  to  meet  postal  expenditures  were: 

Per  cent, 

Fkom  1940  to  1850 2.9 

FlNHB  1860  to  1860 • 35.3 

From  1860  to  1870 16.9 

From  1870  to  1880  <, 15.7 

By  Preeicleiitial  admintehrations  the  deficieneies  were  as  follows : 

Percent, 

1841  to  1845 - 6.9 

1845  to  1849 » 1.3 

1849  to  1858 15.9 

185310  1857 , 32.8 

1857  to  1861 ^ 43.2 

1861  to  1865 4.7 

1865  to  1869 flO.5 

1869  to  1873 18.6 

1873tol877.« 17.4 

For  the  last  three  years,  and  for  the  three  yeara  prior  to  the  war,  the 
deficiencies  were : 

Percent. 

1868  to  1861 43.9 

1877 to  1880 ll.C 

For  the  years  1860  and  1880  the  defleiencies  were : 

Per  cent 

I860,.-- N^ 42.7 

1880 7.7 

BBDUCXION  OP  POSTAGES. 

The  reduction  of  postages  since  1860  lias  been  steady  and  marked. 
In  1860  the  postage  on  transient  domestic  letters,  for  each  single  rate 
of  one-half  ounce,  was  three  cents  to  points  wituin  a  radius  of  3,000 
miles,  and  ten  cents  to  all  points  beyond  that.  Since  the  3d  of  March, 
1863,  this  postage  to  all  points  within  the  United  States  has  been  uni- 
form at  tiiree  cents. 

Previous  to  the  act  of  June  12, 1866,  the  remailing  of  letters  to  changed 
addresses,  the  return  of  undelivered  letters  bearing  a  special  return  re- 
quest, and  the  return  of  dead  letters  from  the  dead-letter  office,  were  sub- 
ject to  extra  postage;  but  since  that  date  all  this  work  has  been  done 
free  of  charge.  As  an  evidence  of  the  public  appreciation  of  the  return- 
request  syst^n,  nearly  44  per  cent,  of  all  the  letters  mailed  during  the 
last  year  bore  a  request  to  return  if  not  delivered. 

In  1860,  the  following,  now  included  among  "third-class  matter,'' 
at  a  i)ostage  charge  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  were  subject  to  letter 
rates  of  postage,  viz:  '^Corrected  proof-sheets  and  manuscript  copy  ac- 
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companying  the  same;  prices-current  with  prices  filled  out  in  writing; 
printed  commercial  papers  filled  out  in  writing  (provided  such  writing 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  personal  corre^spondence  and  the  papers  are  not 
the  expression  of  a  monetary  value),  such  as  papers  of  legal  procedure, 
unexecuted  deeds  of  all  kinds,  way-billSj  invoices,  unexecuted  insurance 
I)Olicies^  and  the  various  documents  of  insurance  companies." 

The  introduction  of  the  postal  card  in  1873  was  a  great  step  in  the 
march  of  cheap  jwstage,  permitting  as  it  does  written  matter  to  go 
through  the  mails  at  a  postage  charge  of  one  cent.  So  highly  have  its 
advantages  been  appreciated  that  the  issues  increased  from  91,079,000 
for  the  first  year  to  272,650,500  for  the  year  1880,  in  which  they  consti- 
tuted about  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  articles  of  postal  currency  issued. 

In  1860  the  postage  on  transient  newspapers  and  circcJars  was  one 
cent  for  each  ounce ;  in  1880,  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces. 

On  books  the  postage  in  1860  was  16  cents  per  pound  under  3,000 
miles,  and  32  cents  beyond  that  dittance;  in  1880  the  i>ostage  is  uniform 
at  8  cents  per  i)ound. 

On  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  aetual  subscribers  tfie  rates  of  post- 
age in  1860  were  so  greatly  varied  by  weight  and  frequency  of  issue 
that  they  cannot  be  better  summarized  than  by  the  following  table,  viz: 


t  oxmcM  and  nnder,  per  qnartor 

Over  3  and  not  over  I  onnces,  per  quarter. 
Orer  4  and  not  over  5  ounoes,  per  qnarter. 
Over  5  and  not  over  6  ounces,  per  quarter. 
Over  6  and  not  over  7  ounces,  per  quMter. 
Over  7  and  not  over  8  oonoes,  per  quarter. 
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In  1880  the  rate  on  all  the  matter  in  the  foregoing  tnble  is  uniform  at  ttoo 
cents  per  pound  without  regard  to  frequency  ofpublicatian  or  distance. 

The  reduction  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  jieriodicals  had  been  very 
great  from  1860  to  1874;  but  by  the  act  of  June  23,  1874,  fixing  pound 
rates,  it  was  simply  enormous.  This  reduction  was  compensated,  how- 
ever, by  the  advantages  gained  by  full  and  universal  prepayment,  so 
that  the  Postmaster-General,  speaking  of  the  first  year's  results  of  the 
change,  in  his  report  for  1875,  was  enabled  to  say :  "  Under  the  old  law 
there  was  no  check  to  insure  collections  at  the  office  of  destination,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  much  matter  went  unpaid ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction that  under  the  present  equitable  mode,  the  imiversal  collections 
have  made  up  for  the  reductions  in  the  rates." 

But  great  as  have  been  the  reductions  on  domestic  matter,  they  have 
been  largely  exceeded  by  those  on  foreign  matter.  By  the  "  General 
Postal  Union  Treaty,"  since  1875  the  postage  on  letters  has  been  uniform 
at  5  cents  for  each  single  rate  to  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
In  1860,  the  average  rate  to  the  countries  embraced  within  the  treaty 
was  about  30  cents,  or  six  times  the  present  rate.  The  reductions  on 
other  matter  have  been  correspondingly  great.  To  the  reduced  charges 
for  postage  is  to  be  added  the  advantage  to  the  public  in  simplicity  in 
having  to  deal  with  one  uniform  rate  to  all  countries. 

Bearing  on  the  subject  of  cheaper  postages,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1860  less  than  21  per  cent  of  all  the  stamx)s  issued  were  under  the  de- 
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noiuiuation  of  time  cents,  wbilc  iu  1880  no4irIy  48  iKjr  ceut.  of  all  the 
issues  were  below  three  cents. 

NEW  MATTER  IN  THE  MAILS  SINCE   ISGO. 

Up  to  1860  the  fuuctions  of  the  postal  service  Lad  beeu  confined  to 
the  carriage  of  written  and  i)rinted  matter;  but  since  that  year,  by  a 
series  of  acts,  they  have  beeu  enlarged  by  the  introduction  into  the 
mails,  at  exceedingly  low  rates  of  postage,  of  neariy  every  known  sub- 
stance, of  limited  weight,  "  which  is  not  in  its  form  or  nature  liable  to 
destroy,  deface,  or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag,  or 
harm  the  i>erson  of  any  one  engaged  in  the  postal  service.  ^ 

While  this  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to 
I>ersons  in  regions  not  reached  by  the  usual  modes  of  public  convey- 
ance, it  has  very  largely  increased  the  volume  of  mail-matiter  trans- 
ported, without  yielding  a  corresponding  amount  of  postal  revenue. 

In  1860,  the  following  matter,  now  admitted  into  the  mails,  was  either 
onmailable  or  subject  to  letter  rates  of  postage  when  sealed  against 
inspection : 

"Third-class  matter  :  PoBtage^  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  $  weight 
not  io  exceed  four  pounds. — Handbills,  posters,  chromo-lithographs,  en- 
gravings, envelopes  with  printing  thereon,  heliotypes,  lithographs,  pho- 
tographic and  stereoscopic  views,  printed  blanks,  and  cards.'' 

"  Fourth-class  matter  :  Postage^  one  cent  for  each  ounce  ;  weighty 
four  pounds. — Blank  cards,  cardboard  and  other  flexible  material,  flexible 
patterns,  letter  envelopes  and  letter  paper  without  printing  thereon, 
merchandise,  models,  ornamented  paper,  sample  cards,  samples  of  ores, 
metals,  minerals,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  drawings,  plans, 
designs,  original  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  any  other  matter 
not  included  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  classes,  and  which  is  not  in  its 
form  or  nature  liable  to  destroy,  deflEi^e,  or  otherwise  damage  the  con- 
tents of  the  mail-bag,  or  harm  the  person  of  any  one  engaged  in  the 
postal  service.''       ^ 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  principal  innovations  in  the  methods  of  postal  administration 
since  1860  are  the  postal-car,  the  free-delivery,  the  money^rder,  and 
the  registry  systems,  all  of  which  have  grown  to  immense  proportions, 
and  are  now  leading  features  of  the  service.  Of  these  somewhat  in  de- 
tail: 

POSTAL-CAB  OB   BAILWAY-MAIL  SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  inaugurated  in  1864,  superseding  the  old  plan  of  dis- 
tributing i>ost-oflBces.  By  its  means  mail-matter  is  kept  in  continuous 
motion,  being  distributed  in  transit  on  all  the  great  arteries  of  commu- 
nication, instea«l  of  going  into  post-offices  for  that  purpose.  It  eflfects 
a  great  saving  of  time  by  preventing  the  delay,  for  distribution  in  post- 
ofiices,  of  matter  going  over  connecting  lines,  and  of  both  time  and  cost 
of  transportation  by  its  direct  deliveries  to  points  of  destination  along 
the  line  of  a  route,  thus  avoiding  the  hauling  to  and  from  the  terminal 
office,  to  which  the  matter  formerly  went  for  distribution. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  the  system  was  in  operation  on  about 
800  railroads,  with  an  annual  service  of  65,763,993  miles,  on  which 
2,658,483,320  pieces  of  mail-matter  were  distributed  iu  transit  during 
that  year. 
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The  "  fast  mails,"  wbosc  introduction  mailed  sacli  a  briglit  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  postal  service,  were  the  legitimate  ontgrowttiof  tlie 
postal-car  system. 

A  few  instances  of  the  increase  of  speed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  may  prove  of  interest.  Unfortunately,  all  the  schedules  for  I860 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  some  later  dates  will  accordingly  appear. 

From  New  York  to  TSew  Orleans,  in  1860,  the  minimmD  time  was  5J 
days ;  recently  it  has  been  reduced  to  50  hours  j  aad  the  arraiigeni«it 
by  which  this  speed  is  effected,  through  its  connectkm  wit2i  otiierrontes, 
gives  the  same  advantage  to  nearly  all  tiie  Soutiiem  cities  and  towns. 

Prom  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  1860,  the  time  varied  from  30 
to  23  days  for  letter  mail,  and  35  days  for  printed  matter ;  at  present  it 
is  only  G J  days  for  all  kinds  of  matt^. 

From  New  Ycwrk  to  Washington,  in  1865,*  the  thne  was  10  honrs  55 
minutes  f  at  present  it  is  6  hours. 

From  New  York  to  C^icago^  in  1865,  iJbe  time  was  40  hours  30  miimtes; 
at  present  it  is  33  hours  10  minutes. 

From  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  in  1865,  the  time  was  36  honrs;  at 
present  it  is  23J  hours. 

From  New  York  to  Saint  Louis,  fn  1865,  the  time  was  51 J  lionrs ;  at 
present  it  is  35  hours. 

FRi^.DELTVSBT  SYSTEM. 

By  this  system  mail-matter  may  be^detivered  to  gmsa  addresses  in 
citi^  free  of  charge  (ex€eq>t  for  tte  ordinary  post^e^es),  ajid  oolected 
free  of  charge  from  boxes  located  at  oonvenleot  points  Ibi  waitiiig.  it 
gives  to  the  citizen  t^e  option,  npon  precisely  the  same  teams,  of  getiig 
to  the  post-office  to  receive  or  deliver  his  mail-matto:,  4r  (rf  haviaigit 
delivered  to  his  residence  (a  collected  from  ibe  nearest  street  box.  Ue 
system  was  put  in  operation  by  tke  act  of  M^ch  3, 1863« 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1880,  it  was  emf^oyed  in  104.oities  witk  2,6S8 
carriers,  who  handled  a  total  of  932,121,843  pieces  of  maH^oiattor  Asmmg 
the  year,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  government  of  only  oue-quai*ter  of  a 
cent  per  piece. 

In  1860,  through  what  was  known  as  the  "  i)enny-post^  system,  letters 
were  delivered  and  collected  in  12  dties,  at  an -additional  chai^  to  tiie 
public  of  one  cent  for  each  piece  delivered  ^r  colieoted.  In  ^  Tepart 
for  .860,  tlie  Postmaster-G«neral  reocMamended  ^^tiBEBtthede^aErtmenrt; 
shall  have  authority  to  collect  such  postage  on  ail  letters  dehvei«d  by 
carriers  as  shall  be  deemoxl  necessary  to  compensate  them  for  the  servioe, 
provided  that  it  shall  not  exceed  tuo  cents  per  letter." 

In  the  same  report  he  states  that "  the  acts  of  July  2, 1836,  and  March 
3, 1851,  contemplated  ihsA  the  same  cha^'ge  shoidd  be  made  iw  die  de^ 
livery  of  letters  into  the  post-office  as  for  tiieir  deliveiy  at  tiie4omieH 
of  the  citizen"^  but  that  ^^from  some  unexpl^ned  oaiuse  this  pnnmsion 
of  the  law  was  not  executed,  and  the  service  of  defiv^sng  ietkoiB  into 
the  post-ofdce  for  transmissi(»i  has  been  gratuitously  pertoned.^ 

THE  MONKTOltBKB  STBTEIT. 

This  system  was  introduced  by  act  of  May  17, 1864,  uiMm  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  in  his  reports  for  lihe  two  pre- 
ceding years.  It  famishes  a  safe  means  for  transmitting  small  sums 
of  money  to  all  the  jrrincipal  points  within  the  United  States  and  to 
foreign  countries.    It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  people  <rf 
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smsH  ineaas,  aod  its  sucoefis  kas  been  ajii(i]y  (leHMmstrated.   Oa  the  l«t 
of  Jail',  1860,  tlie  tjyfitem  wa«  in  oi)eratioii  at  4,829  post-ofiieeg. 

Tiie  ibes  on  donaieatic  mxlerg  rau^  from  10  to  25  oeuts  <m  amonnts 
Taiyiug  firom  $15  to  $50.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  tiie 
aumber  of  domestic  orders  issiied  wsus  7,240,537,  amounting  to  $100,352,- 
^8.83 ;  tbe  number  of  orderi  paid  was  7,213^607,  amounting  to  $d9,51j6,- 
702^  Tbe  average  amount  of  each  order  isBued  was  $13.86,  and  Utid 
iH^ea^  fee  12^  c^its.  Tbe  amooat  of  loss  to  tke  government  -wae 
only  $5,435.38.    The  net  profits  were  $257,575.08. 

THE  BBCKUBTBT  SYSTEM. 

Although  the  registry  system  was  introduced  in  1855,  its  liEulu]>e.  after 
five  years'  trial,  was  so  marked  as  to  render  its  present  extvaoraxmry 
fineoeas  all  the  mojse  oonspicooas.  Tiie  following  extract  fiK>m  tte  ire- 
port  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  18G0  is  worthy  of  attention : 

Tiie  «ct  of  March  3, 1655,  providing  for  tbe  registration  of  valnable  letters  posted 
Ibr  tCBBflKiiBsien  in  tLie  buhIb  •«£  the  Uiiitod  Stsvtoe,  lias  now  been  in  operaiion  inore 
ttum  ^e  yeaxBi  bat  with  xegults,*!  re>2:rot  to  add^  which  hare  diaappoioted  tbe  «K- 
pec^tioufi  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  tJiis  novel  feature  in  our  peatal  system.  "Whttbtst 
regarded  as  a  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  this  class  of  eorrospond- 
enta,  or  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  detection  of  depredations  upon  the  mails,  the 
lafv  has  proved  a  failuxe.  The  gov^nment  assmnes  no  responsihilHy  whatever  for  t^ 
laaa  of  letters  or  packets  thus  registered,  and  as  they  are  oonveyed  in  l^e  a«ae  pofa<diyee^ 
they  are  sorroonded  by  no  greater  guarantees  for  tJieir  security,  either  in  trMiaBOoaskm 
or  delivery,  than  such  as  belong  to  the  ordinary  mails  of  the  country.  They  hear  a 
mark,  however,  which  indicates  to  all  through  whose  hands  they  pass  their  valuabla 
.<diaaraveter,  and  this  iadieaitioa  serves  rather  to  suggest  and  invite  depredation  thaoi  to 
pieveBt  it  The  praotioal  working  of  our  mail  system  makes  it  entiicdy  manitet  tbtife 
e^Qxything,  be  it  bulk  or  registry  mark,  which  points  out  the  valuable  oQutonts  of  let- 
ters and  packets,  is  as  far  as  possible  to  be  avoided  as  certainly  endangerii^  their 
mtdety.  The  principal  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  8ui>port  of  the  existing 
jegifltry  act  is  that  it  operates  as  a  saleguard  for  the  rest  of  the  mails  by  diverting  t^ 
attention  of  depredators  JGrom  ^em.  while  this  is  no  douibt  true  to  a  degree,  it  serpoa 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  confute  the  view  which  I  have  presented  against  the  loitfer 
continuance  of  a  precaution  that  is  fruitful  only  in  danger  to  what  it  was  designeoto 
nrotect.  The  sagacity  oi  pri  vat-e  interest  is  proverbial,  and  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  revenue  derived  from  tbe  registration  of  letters  for  the  last  five  years  mi^fies 
it  eleitf  that  the  public  are  £A6t  losing  the  confidence  with  which  Ohid  rcipstry  syediem 
was  at  first  received. 

Amount  of  fees  collected  for  registered  letters  for  the  fiscal  year  ending — 

June  30, 1856 131,466  50 

JuneSO,  1857 35,876  87 

J«ne30,  1858 28,146  16 

JmieSO,  1859 S5,0S9  95 

JuneSO,  1860 a5,«38  7« 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  receipts  for  18C0  were  $10,838.17,  or  30.2  per  cent,  less 
than  for  the  year  1857.  This  exhibits  a  falling  off  in  tdie  number  of  letters  and  pack- 
ets registered  to  the  amount  of  216,760 ;  and  yet,  during  the  brief  peciod  in  whipa  Cbw 
4leclino  occurred,  the  general  correspoudeuee  and  revenues  of  the  service  incseaaad  at 
least  16.5  i)cr  cent.  Tliis  condition  of  tliiugs  can  only  find  an  explanation  in  the  fact 
tibat  oozrestxmdeuts  have  become  eonvinci'd  that  in  uegierteriug  their  valuable  letters 
they  have  been  but  holding  a  light  for  the  defiredartor,  instead  of  darkening  his  way 
or  emharrasslng  him  ioi  Uie  conmiissiou  of  his  crime.  In  this  coavictioa  I  toQly 
concur.  #•»«♦#• 

Contrast  elosely  the  system  (!)  deserybed  above  witii  tiie  system  as  it 
exists  to^lay.  Indeed  it  is  a  satire  on  tflie  registry  system  of  188d  to 
designate  the  system  of  1860  by  the  same  name.  The  "  prmcipal  mtgW' 
ineut  advanced  ^  in  fai^^r  ^f  the  system  in  1SG%  was  tJial;  it  ^^  op^wtsd  as 
a  safe^guard  for  the  i^est  of  the  mails  by  diverting  the  attention  of  depi^ 
dators  fix>m  them.^ 

In  1860  the  only  dLstinction/  between  a  registered  letter  aiid  an  <Madi' 
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nary  letter  was  a  *^inark,''  which  "served  rather  to  invite  and  suggest 
'*  depredation  than  to  prevent  it.^  In  1880  the  letter  is  inclosed  in  a 
secure  envelope  of  special  pattern  provided  by  the  government,  and  fol- 
lowed to  its  destination  by  a  complete  chain  of  receipts  given  in  succes- 
sion by  postal  employes  in  whose  custody  it  passes  until  it  is  handed  to 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  His  receipt  is  then  taken  by  the  de- 
livering postmaster,  and  returned  to  the  sender  of  the  letter  before  he 
can  receive  the  acknowledgment  of  his  correspondent  in  the  usual  course 
of  mail. 

In  1860,  the  registered  letters,  bearing  a  "  mark,'^  were  inclosed  in 
ordinary  pouches,  affording  "  no  greater  guarantees  for  their  security, 
either  in  transmission  or  delivery,  than  such  as  belong  to  the  ordinary 
mails  of  the  country.''  In  1880  tney  are  sent  in  specM  pouches,  under 
special  locks,  the  New  York  office  alone  having  during  the  past  year 
dispatehed  19,387  of  these  special  pouches,  containing  559,733  registered 
t  letters  and  parcels. 

'  In  1860  registered  letters  were  carried  with  no  more  security  than  or- 
dinary letters.  In  1880,  of  the  registered  letters  mailed  for  the  pubUc, 
only  one  out  of  every  6,258  was  lost.  These  losses  were  mostly  by  rob- 
bery by  highwaymen  in  the  distant  States  and  Territories,  not  charge- 
able to  the  fault  of  the  i)ostal  employes.  During  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  444,365  packages  of  postage-stamps,  stamp^  envelopes,  and 
postal  cards,  valued  at  $31,887,342.46,  were  forwarded  by  registered  mail 
to  postmasters  throughout  the  country,  with  a  loss  of  only  four  pack- 
ages, valued  at  $63.  During  1879,  the  registered  mails  carried  for  tiiie 
iS^afiury  Department  51,237  packages  of  United  States  bonds,  currency, 
national  bank  note«,  silver  certificates,  internal-revenue  stamps,  &c., 
&c.,  valued  at  over  one  billion  dollars,  without  the  reported  loss  of  a 
penny.  During  the  last  four  years  the  New  York  post-office  received 
fix>m  San  Francisco,  by  registered  mail,  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
gold  coin  and  bullion  valued  at  $23,877,100,  without  any  loss  in  transit 
The  postmaster  at  New  York  says :  '*  The  exchanges  of  bonds  and  stocks 
with  foreign  countries  are  made  almost  exclusively  through  the  regis- 
tered mails." 

The  receipts  from  the  registry  system  in  1860  were  $25,038.70.  During 
1880  they  amounted  to  $595,774.30,  a  considerable  share  of  which  was 
profit. 

In  1860  registry  fees  were  collected  in  money,  for  the  faithful  return  of 
which  by  postmasters  the  Department  could  not  at  any  time  be  absolutely 
sure.  In  1880  postage-stamps  (which  have  been  previously  charged 
to  postmasters,  and  for  which  they  are  accountable)  must  be  used  on  all 
registered  matter. 

From  1857  to  1860  the  receipts  decreased  30.2  per  cent  From  1877  to 
1880  they  increased  62.1  per  cent.,  the  increase  during  the  last  year  alone 
having  been  nearly  30  per  cent  The  total  number  of  pieces  registered 
during  the  last  year  was  6,996,513,  including  matter  for  the  government 
on  which  no  registry  fees  were  paid. 

To  the  direct  advantages  conferred  upon  the  public  by  the  registry 
system  are  to  be  added  the  indirect  benefits  arising  two  years  since  from 
the  extension  of  the  system,  previously  confined  to  letters,  to  all  classes 
of  matter — a  step  that  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of  rates  by  the  ex- 
press companies. 

These  results  sufficiently  attest  the  public  confidence  in  the  registry 
system,  and  verify  the  remark  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  1860,  but 
with  a  difierent  application,  that  *'  the  sagacity  of  private  interest  is 
proverbial.'' 
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IMPBOVEMBNTS  IN  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC. 

In  no  other  respect  has  the  service  undergone  greater  improvement 
than  in  the  administration  of  the  postal  revenues,  and  to  this  feet  the 
department  is  largely  indebted  for  the  better  fbDiancial  results  that  have 
been  exhibited.  In  1860  prepayment  of  postage  was  only  partially  com- 
pulsory, and  much  of  it  was  collectible  in  money,  depending  solely  upon 
the  fidelity  of  postmasters  to  account  for  it.  In  that  year  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  postages  accounted  for  by  postmasters  was  collected  in 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  failed  to  collect,  or,  having  collected, 
feiled  to  account  for,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  confid^  to  them. 
In  1880  prepayment  is  compulsory,  full  and  absolute,  upon  all  classes  of 
matter  except  letters,  which  must  be  prepaid  to  the  extcoit  of  at  least  one 
full  rate.  *  In  no  case  is  domestic  postage  now  by  law  payable  in  money. 
The  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  to  subscribers  was  made  pay- 
able in  special  stamps  in  1874,  with  the  beneficial  results  already  stated, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  collections  in  money  for  domestic  postages  was 
swept  away  by  the  introduction  in  1879  of  "postage-due  stamps,'^  for 
collecting  balances  on  partially  prepaid  letters.  The  stamps  are  charged 
when  issued,  and  must  be  accounted  for,  thus  placing  it  beyond  the  power 
of  postmasters  to  retain  any  of  the  postage  collected  without  liability  to 
detection  and  punishment. 

Connected  with  the  administration  of  the  x)ostal  revenues,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  economy  in  expenditures,  that  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1880,  as  compared  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  the 
cost  of  procuring  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards 
— ^the  basis  of  the  revenues — shows  a  reduction  of  $104,960.91,  or  15.4  -per 
cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  articles  furnished  of 
307,143,128,  or  28.9  per  cent. 

In  1860,  adhesive  stamps  cost  16^  cents  i>er  thousand ;  in  1880  they 
are  b^ing  furnished  at  a  slight  fraction  less  than  10  cents. 

While  up  to  1860  great  laxities  in  accounts  were  admitted,  effective 
measures  are  now  taken  to  secure  early  and  faithful  settlements.  Pay- 
ment of  debts  and  deposits  of  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  postmasters 
are  closely  exacted,  and  creditors  are  yielded  their  dues  with  tiie  great- 
est possible  promptitude. 

During  1860  the  payments  on  account  of  liabilities  of  previous  years 
amount^  to  $4,206,009.26  (which  sum  was  not  included  in  the  expendi- 
tures previously  given  for  service  in  1860).  During  1880,  when  tlie  ex- 
X)enditures  had  more  than  doubled,  the  payments  on  account  of  previous 
years  amounted  to  only  $440,983.30. 

On  the  30th  June,  1860,  the  amount  reported  due  by  late  postmasters 
(those  out  of  office)  was  $565,579.36  (much  of  which  was  lost  principally 
in  the  Southern  States  by  reason  of  the  war).  On  the  30th  June^  1880, 
when  the  revenues  had  been  augmented  nearly  fourfold,  and  with  all 
the  accumulation  of  previous  years,  the  amount  reported  due  by  this 
class  was  $424,637.30,  nearly  all  of  which  will  of  course  eventually  be 
recovered. 

In  1860  the  government  lost  by  the  defalcation  of  a  single  postmaster 
(at  New  York  City),  $170,947.67,  not  a  penny  of  which  was  subsequently 
recovered,  owing  to  a  technical  defect  in  his  official  bond,  concerning 
which  the  Postmaster-General,  in  his  rei)ort  for  1860,  said :  "  It  (the 
bond)  was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  government,  without  the  slight- 
est intimation  firom  any  quarter  that  its  execution  was  informal  or  in- 
complete. The  gross  fraud  attempted  to  be  practiced  by  this  conceal- 
ment was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  embezzlement  which  followed,  if  in- 
deed it  was  not  a  systematic  preparation  for  if 
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III  1880,  the  Auditor  rciKrrts  that  from  April  1, 1877,  to  June 30, 1880, 
the  losses  by  bad  debts  amounted  to  tJie  iusignilicaut  sum  of  $2,755.41, 
out  of  a  total  of  nearly  tliree  hundred  million  doHare  handled  by  post- 
masters during  that  period,  and  that  no  recent  losses  fix)m  defective 
bonds  are  within  his  knowledge. 

In  testimony  of  the  greater  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  postmasters 
of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  that  iiS5  postma^ers,  or  2.4  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number,  were  remove  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1800,  while  only  561,  or  1.3  per  cent.,  were  removed  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1880. 

In  parsing,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  ihe  business  of  the  Dead  Lett^ 
Office  is  a  good  criterion  as  well  of  the  efficiency  of  the  iK)stal  service 
as  of  the  p(q)ular  tntelligence.  In  1860,  it  is  estimated  tiiat-one  oat  (rf 
every  118  letters  mailed  went  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office;  in  1880  tbe 
proportion  is  one  out  of  every  289 — results  that  are  creditable  as  wdU 

the  popular  intelligence  as  to  the  postal  service  of  tiie  present  day. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  WAT-BIIX. 

Among  tiUe  minor  impiY>veBieiit«,  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money 
bas  beeu  c^ecte<l  by  tlie  aboliti(m  of  what  was  known  as  tbe  ^^  wiky-bill 
system,"  in  use  long  jnior  to  1864.  The  way-bill  was  in  effect  an  ifivoiee 
accompanying  each  j^ackage  of  letters  forwarded,  giving  a  deacription 
of  the  matter,  cate  of  pos^e,  amount  of  postage  imid,  and  amoont  xe* 
maining  due.  Transcripts  of  thetie  were  made  at  the  mailing  and  de- 
livery ^oes  a^id  ^rwarded  with  the  quarterly  accounts  to  the  Auditor 
at  AVjushingtoa,  for  the  only  good  puriK>se,  as  appears,  of  aseertaiaijig 
the  coinpenfiation  of  i^ostmasters — now  a,  very  aifiiple  pix^cess.  la  a 
letter  to  the  House  of  Eeprcsentatives  on  t^is  But^iect,  the  Pofittnaater- 
Gaieral,  in  May,  ISG^l,  said: 

Minnie  accounts  »ce  kept  of  the  x>06tibge  on  aU  maHable  matter  eent  and  Teeeircd, 
paid  as  we31  as  oni^id,  involving  t^  neceastty  of  eimploying  many  cierlEB  in  post- 
offices  far  this  particular  purpose^  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  oi  the  Tmaimir 
for  the  Post-Office  Dc]>artnient,  where  the  accouuta  of  postmasters  are  examined 
Tlm»,  from  Boston,  Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago— onJy  five  post- 
effioe»~^ty  thousand  folios  of  traneoript  are  sent  to  t^  Auditor  each  qintter,  tbb 
originals  heiug  kept  in  those  offices.  The  whole  hulk  of  aoeoomts  £dohi  all  tiie  jpoi^ 
offices  can  l^e  i^eckoned  by  tons ;  and  they  are  mainly  kept  for  the  porpose  of  amying 
at  the  allowances  to  postmasters,  which  are  estimated  on  the  amount  of  posta^  oof 
lected.  Fur  any  other  purpose  the  accounts  of  mails  sent  and  received  are  prac&cally 
useless.  The  great  mass  of  mail  matter  is  prepaid  by  poetafc-atamps,  inrhieli  ue 
charged  to  poetmastess,  and  liar  wliich  they  are  held  aocouBtMde.  m  this  vay  tbe 
reveuucM  of  the  depaHmout  are  sufficiently  protected.  If,  then,  the  oompensatioD  of 
postmasters  be  fixed  as  proposed,  *  *  *  no  accounts  wiU  be  required  of  nailKiat- 
ter  prepaid  by  9tanq>s,  and  the  w<H*k  in  all  the  post-offices  will  be  expedited  "with  a 
eseot  saving  of  labor  and  expense.  Tlie  accounting  in  the  Auditor's  Offlee  -oi  tliis 
dofpni'tment  will  be  much  simpHUeil,  and  there  will  be  no  diffieuHy  in  bokLii^  post- 
ana^tf^rs  to  sti-ict  responsibility  each  quarter ;  whereas  now,  in  the  ordinary  oo«rae  of 
business,  the  accounts  of  a  jiostmaster  for  a  given  quarter  cannot  be  at^nsted  until 
after  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  There  will  also  be  a  considerable  saVifig  in  t^ 
items  of  bhinks  for  post-offioes.  The  estiuiatetl  cost  of  paper  and  printing  next  year 
is  nearly  one  hinulred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  proposed  change  in  the  foiB  <of 
accounts  will  require  less  than  one-half  of  that  expenditure. 

The  extra  labor  and  expense,  saying  uotiiing  of  delays,  ^bkh  that 
Kysteui  Tiould  iaivolve  witli  the  xir^ent  v<dume  of  madl  matter,  are  si- 
most  iiiealciilable. 

ABOLITION    OF  TBE  FEAI^KING  riUVLUflGE. 

Among  otbor  abuses  in  the  pa^^tal  8ervico  that  bave  been  reforraed 
since  tbe  epoch  of  the  war,  that  which  grew  out  of  the  franking  privilege 
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deserves  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  finally  became  alarming  in  its  magni- 
tiKle,  and  created  more  than  ordinary  sc^kntade  amon^  tlie  friends  of  pure 
and  honest  administration.  So  gve^t  ^vas  the  evil  that  the  past  reports 
of  Postmasters-General  and  other  docamcnts  submitted  to  the  two 
houRes  of  Congress  up  to  the  abolition  of  the  j^vilege  actually  te^n 
with  prot^ts  against  it,  and  with  the  gravest  warning  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  franking  privilege  was  edginally  given  to  ceitatn  officers  of  the 
government,  to  enable  them  to  forward  official  matter  through  the  malls 
witiKWit  incurring  private  expense,  ami  to  that  extent  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  an  evil.    But  when  it  was  made  by  law  to  include  matter 
entirely  personal  and  private,  and  was  with  that  addition  extended  to . 
tboosands  of  officials  all  over  the  land,  even  the  lawful  exercise  of  it 
became  a  heavy  burden  to  t^e  PostOffiee  Department.    The  almse  of. 
the  privilege,  however,  got  to  be  wide-spread  and  notorious.    Not  only;, 
were  the  mails  loaded  with  immenjse  qnan titles  of  official  matter  of  a  kind ; 
o£b»i  outside  of  the  original  intendment  of  law,  but  tons  of  private  mait- 
ter  ww^  every  day  mailed  in  violation  of  it    It  became  common  for  par- 
ties who  legitimately  possessed  the  privilege  to  forward  under  their  founk 
matter  not  their  own,  to  deputize  others  to  make  unlimited  use  of  their 
firaaks,  and  even  to  permit  fac-simSes  of  tbem  to  be  engraved  and  used 
by  many  other  persons  at  their  discretion.    In  thousands  of  cases,  too, . 
the  franks  of  officials  entitled  to  the  privilege  were  forged,  and  tons 
upon  tons  of  matter  bearing  such  counterfeits  were  sent  at  government 
expeiise,  without  moch  effort  at  detection,  and  certainly  without  punish- 
ment.   In  one  instance,  indeed,  occurring  in  1859,  where  the  unauthor- 
ized nse  of  a  Senator's  frank  was  deariy  proven,  a  court  of  justice  ISailed : 
to  administer  any  punishment  whatever.    The  evil  became  intolerable  [ 
at  last— -the  privi^sre  being  exerdsed  by  nearly  thirty-two  thousand 
persons — ^ftilly  jnstitying  the  remark  of  the  Postoiaster-Oeneral  under 
whose  administration  it  was  abolished,  that  it  had  **  grown  to  be  an 
abuse  so  monsti'oas''  us  to  ^^  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  service." 

A  ibw  extracts  from  past  reports  of  tiie  department  will  give,  per- 
haps, a  clearer  account  of  the  abuse,  and  the  opiniMis  entertained  of  it, 
than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch. 

In  the  a^^port  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  1851,  he  says : 

The  increasing  abuses  of  the  frankine  privilece  render  deorable  some  further 
legislation  in  reijp(*cf  thereto.  The  frankii^g  as  public  docaments  of  matters  ^^hich 
are  not  snch;  the  distributing  of  franked  envelopes  to  persons  not  entitled  to  the 
£rauking  privilege ;  the  franking  as  official  letters  which  are  not  such ;  l^e  use  of  the 
&ank  to  cover  innumerable  circulars  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  the  parties  who 
irank  them^  and  the  franking  of  letters  of  other  persons,  are  Resented  as  some  of  the 
existing  abuses.  All  these  sm)u1d,  in  my  iudgmeut,  be  prohibited  by  severe  ponaHies, 
and  a  conviction  of  such  an  offence  should  deprive  the  offender  of  bis  Ihniking  privi- 
lege. It  is  aAso  pro]>er  that  the  attention  of  Congress  ehonld  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  penalty  of  ^500  imposed  by  the  existing  law  is  found  to  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  counterfeiting  of  franks,  either  with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  person 
whose  trank  is  counterfeited. 

In  the  year  185^,  when  the  postal  revenue  iras  less  than  sev^en  loil- 
lion  dollars,  the  Postaiaster-General  stated  that  the  franked  matter 
passing  through  the  Washington  post-of&cc  alone  for  the  jear  amounted, 
at  a  low  estimate,  to  nearly  a  million  and  ahalf  dollars.    He  saidfuther: 

If  the  letters  and  documents  thus  franked  were  limited  to  tlie  public  service,  the 
evil  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  now  is;  but,  low  as  are  the  present  rates  of  postage, 
the  frank  covers  correspondence  of  every  description,  and  abstracts  largely  from  tl»e 
Treasury.  The  department  not  only  carries  all  this  matter  fret  of  charge,  but  like- 
wise.p%ys  to  every  postmaster  whose  yearly  commissions  do  not  amount  to  the  sum  of 
1^,000  one  cent  for  the  del  i  very  of  each  letter.  Though  the  free  matter  passing  throngh 
themoilB  is  very  large  at  the  present  time,  the  janomit  of  it  is  yearly  mcretiBing. 
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la  1856,  the  Postmaster-General  said : 

TIio  cxiMTieiu**  of  the  past  yt^ar  has  satiHtiod  me  more  fully  that  this  privilege 
Hhould  he  HpecMllly  ubolinhed.  For  nioiitli8  ciurin^^  the  year,  free  matter  by  the  ton 
pa«8e8  throuj^h  tlic  iiiailH  into  every  part  of  the  United  States,  interfering  greatly  with 
the  i^egulai'  transFnission  of  the  corre«pondence  of  the  country'.  When  this  free  matter 
pa88e6  from  the  railroads,  it  is  almost  impracticahle  to  forward  it  by  the  ordinary 
conveyance.  The  evil  is  yearly  increasing,  detracting  largely  from  the  revenues  of 
the  department;  and  impairing  its  efliciency. 

In  1859.  the  Postmaster-General  made  a  very  lengthy  presentment 
of  the  evil,  from  wliich  the  following  is  quoted : 

There  can  be  no  enlightene<l  administration  of  the  postal  system  without  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  tinancial  resources  and  liabilitit^s,  which  can  never  beattained  while 
the  incubus  of  the  franking  privilege  is  hanging  over  it.  Under  the  stiflins  preasnre, 
too,  of  this  incubus,  the  drpartmont  is  forced  to  continual  eflforts  to  ameliorate  it« 
condition,  which  must  often  result  in  curtailments  to  be  deplored,  because  they  de- 
prive the  public  of  mail  accommodations  for  which  they  have  fully  paid,  and  which 
they  are,  therefore,  entitle* I  to  enjoy. 

Another  potent  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  as  now  exercised, 
is  found  in  the  abuses  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  its  existence.  These  abuses, 
though  constantly  exposeil  and  animadverted  upon  for  a  series  of  years^  have  as  con* 
stantly  increased.  It  has  been  ofren  stated  by  my  predecessors,  and  is  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  that  immense  masses  of  packages  are  transported  under  the  govern- 
ment frank  which  neither  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the  statute  creating  the  frunking 
privilege  would  justify ;  that  a  large  number  of  letters,  documents,  and  packages  are 
thus  conveyed,  covered  by  the  frank  of  officials,  written  in  violation  of  law,  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  some  real  or  pretended  agent;  while  whole  sacks  of  similar  matter, 
which  have  never  beeu  handled  nor  «een  even  by  government  functionaries,  are  trans* 
ported  under  franks  wliich  have  been  forged.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting 
such  forgeries  has  greatly  multiplied  this  class  of  offences,  whilst  their  prevalence  has 
so  deadened  the  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  them  that  a  conviction,  howe'rer 
ample  the  proof,  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  obtained.  The  statute  of  1825,  denouncing 
the  counterfeiting  of  an  omcml  frank  under  a  heavy  penalty,  is  practically  inoperatiTe. 
I  refer  you  to  the  case  reported  at  length  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  this  district, 
as  strikingly  illustrating  this  vitiated  public  opinion,  rejected  from  the  juiy  box.  The 
proof  was  complete,  and  the  case  unredeemed  by  a  single  palliation,  and  yet  the  of- 
fender was  discharged  unrebukeil,  to  resume,  if  it  should  please  him,  his  guilty  tasJc 
This  verdict  of  acquittal  is  understood  to  have  been  rendered  on  two  grounds:  first, 
that  the  accused  said  ho  did  not  commit  the  offence  *' to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
postages,'^  and  second,  that  the  offence  has  become  so  prevalent  that  it  is  no  longer 
proper  to  punish  it.  These  are  startling  propositions,  whether  regarded  in  their  legal, 
moral,  or  logical  aspects.  They  announce  that  to  render  the  violation  of  a  statute 
legal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rendor  it  general,  and  that  the  counterfeiter  of  the  frank 
or  a  member  of  Congress,  in  order  to  shield  himself  from  punishment,  has  only,  when 
arrested,  to  declare  that  be  committed  the  infamous  crime  from  no  hope  of  pecuniary 
gain — thus  reversing  that  axiomatic  principle  of  philosophy  and  of  law  which  teaches 
that  a  rational  agent  shall  be  held  to  contemplate  and  design  those  results  which 
necessarily  follow  from  his  conduct.  If  such  language  as  this,  coming  np  frx>m  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  country,  does  not  arouse  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  promptly 
reforming  this  already  great  and  rapidly- grow  Lug  evil,  then  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
nothing  can  do  so.  The  franking  privilege  has  thus  become  an  active  instrument  of 
public  demoralization.  When  a  crime  is  committed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
temptation,  a  large  measure  of  integrity  may  remain  with  the  offender;  but  where  an 
offence  like  this,  essi^utially  mercenary  iu  spirit  and  creepingly  clandestine  in  its  per- 
petration, is  committed  for  the  gain  of  a  few  cents,  and  when  such  offence  becomet 
wide  sprea<l  iu  its  prevalence,  it  evidences  a  condition  of  the  public  morals  which  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  profound  sorrow  and  the  liveliest  apprehensions.  Did 
no  other  reasou  exist  than  these  abuses  and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  they 
lead.  Congress  would  be  fully  justified  in  abolishing  the  franking  privilege. 

In  1861,  the  Postmaster-General  said: 

By  the  first  section  of  the  act  approved  March  2,  1847,  each  deputy  postmaster, 
whose  compeusation  for  the  last  preceding  year  did  not  exceed  $200,  may  send  through 
the  mails  all  letters  written  by  himself  and  receive  all  addressed  to  himself  on  lus  pri- 
vate business  free  of  postage,  the  weight  not  exceeding  a  half  ounce.  This  privilege 
is  greatly  abused.     •    »     •    i  recommend  the  repeal  of  this  clause. 

In  1862,  he  again  said: 

I  renew  the  recommendation  made  last  year  that  the  franking  privilege  of  postmas- 
ters be  abolished,  except  for  correspondence  between  them  and  other  officers  of  the 
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department  upon  official  business.  It  shonld  be  abolished  also  as  to  the  correspondence 
of  all  persons  addressed  to  the  several  departments  and  executive  officers  of  the  goT- 
emmenty  except  npon  official  ooiTespondence  addressed  by  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  sofficient  to  show  to  some  extent  the  abuse 
that  grew  out  of  the  law  conferring  the  firanking  privilege — an  evil  that 
was  finally  recognized  by  Congress^  and  remedied  in  1873  by  the  abso- 
lute repeal  of  the  law  and  the  adoption  of  official  postage-stamps  for  pay- 
ing postage  on  official  matter  emanating  from  the  several  executive  de- 
partments. Since  then  it  may  be  said  that  the  postal  service  has  been 
piacticaUy  preserved  from  any  similar  taint.  The  free  use  of  the  mails 
for  private  purposes  has  been  stopped  by  law.  Official  matter  of  the 
executive  departments,  it  is  true,  is  now  carried  free  in  what  are  known  as 
penalty  envelopes,  which  have  almost  wholly  superseded  the  official 
stamp  system,  and  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress may  be  sent  free  by  their  members  under  proper  conditions^  but 
no  serious  abuse  of  these  privileges  is  known  at  present  to  exist.  The 
department,  in  a  word,  carries  free  only  matter  of  a  strictly  official  char- 
acter, except  newspapers  circulated  within  the  county  of  publication. 

SUMMARY  OF  GENBRAX.  RESULTS. 

The  more  essential  changes  in  the  postal  service  since  1860  are  briefly 
recapitulated  as  follows: 

1.  A  heavy  reduction  of  postage,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  especially 
on  printed  matter,  and  the  extension  of  privileges  to  the  public. 

2.  The  introduction  into  the  mails  of  Small  parcels  of  merchandise  and 
miscellaneous  articles  at  low  rates  of  postage,  largely  augmenting  the 
volume  of  mail  matter  without  correspondingly  increasing  the  postal 
revenues.  To  the  immediate  advantages  furnished  to  the  public  by  this 
measure  are  to  be  added  the  indirect  benefits  arising  from  a  consequent 
reduction  of  charges  by  other  modes  of  conveyance,  notably  the  express 
companies. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  post-office,  the  iree-delivery,  the 
money-order,  and  the  registry  systems — now  among  the  great  pUlars  of 
the  postal  service. 

4.  Largely-increased  "certainty,  celerity,  and  security"  in  the  car- 
riage and  delivery  of  mail  matter,  improved  methods  of  collecting  and 
accounting  for  the  postal  revenues,  and,  in  general,  a  simplification  of 
all  the  modes  of  conducting  the  public  business. 

5.  A  gradual  reduction  of  the  appropriations  required  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  postal  revenues.  While  the  great  object 
has  been  rather  to  promote  the  public  convenience  than  to  profit  the 
postal  revenues,  there  has  nevertheless  been  a  steady  gain  of  the  receipts 
on  the  expenditures,  the  former  having  increased  291  per  cent,  and  the 
latter  only  142  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  the  deficiency 
required  from  the  Treasury  to  sustain  the  service  because  of  its  inade- 
quate revenues  has  been  reduced  from  42.7  per  cent,  in  1860  to  7.7  per 
cent,  ill  1880,  a  comparative  saving  of  35  per  cent.,  or  $12,635,637.13  in 
the  expenditures  of  the  latter  year. 

These  results  deserve  the. wide  expressions  of  popular  approval  with 
which  they  have  been  met  5  and  the  generous  confidence  reposed  by  the 
public  should  afford  not  merely  a  source  of  present  gratification  to  the 
postal  authorities,  but  it  will  doubtless  furnish  a  stimulus  to  fiu'ther 
increase  the  efficiency  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  service. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This  review  eannot  be  more  appropriately  coocliided  than  by  qvoting 
the  closing  paraj^raph  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-Generrf 
for  tJbe  year  lS5d^  in  which  he  described  the  misiaion  of  the  postal  aerv- 
ioe^  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  hxul  been  snbjected^  in  most  eloqaent 
language,  as  follows :  ' 

The  Post-OflBce  Departm«nt,  in  its  ceaseless  labors,  pervades  every  chaimel  of  oom- 
mecrce  &ad  every  theater  of  human  enterprise,  and  while  visiting,  as  it  does  kindly, 
every  ^eeidey  mingles  with  the  throbbings  of  almost  every  heart  in  the  land.  Li 
the  ampUtnde  of  its  beneficence,  it  ministers  to  all  climea  and  creeds  and  pmaoiti^ 
with  the  same  eager  readiness,  .and  with  equaj  fullness  of  fidelity.  It  is  the  delict 
ear-tmmp  throogh  which  alike  nations  and  families  and  isolated  individnals  whisper 
their  Joya  and  tl^ir  sorrows,  their  convictions  and  their  sympathies,  to  all  who  tisiea 
i^  their  coiuin^  NatnraUy  enoag h,  sach  an  inatituticm  has  ever  been,  and  stiU  ii|  a 
chenshed  favorite  with  the  American  people.  The  country  has  constantly  manifeatod 
the  most  intense  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  its  parity  and  the  prospezitv  of  its 
administratioB,  and  it  cannot  now  be  cti^gmsed  that  the  goilty  abase  of  its  nunislra- 
tiona,  and  the  reckless  waste  of  its  hard-earned  revennes,  connected  with  the  hnauhft* 
tiona  to  which  it  has  in  consequence  been  exposed,  have  deeply  and  sadly  impcesMd 
the  public  mind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

A.  D.  HAZEN, 
Third  Assistatit  Postmaster-Oeneral. 
Hon.  Ho&ACB  Haymasjdl 

FosMaster- General. 


Estimates  of  appropriations  req^iirtdfor  the  swtAceof  the  fiscal  year  en^ng  June  20, 1882,  h^ 

the  Post-Office  Department, 

OFFICE  OF  THS  POSTMAfirnUHSENSBAU 

Mail  depredations  and  post-office  inspectors,  including  amount  neces- 
sary for  foes  to  United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  &e $175,000  00 

Advertising 35,000  00 

Preparation  and  publication  of  post-route  msipe,  including  constant  re- 
vision of  former  editions,  and  furnishing  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  , 
information  by  the  topographer  and  assistants 50,000  00 

Miscellaneous  items  in  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General 3, 500  00 

OFFICE  OF  TEC  FIRST  A6SISTA^^  FOSTMASTZR-QEKBBAL. 

Compensation  to  postmasters 7,600  000  00 

Clerks  in  post-offices 3,850,000  00 

Letter  carriers 2,700,000  00 

Wrapping  paper 20,000  00 

Wrapping  twine 55,000  00 

Marking  ^and  rating  stamps 15«000  00 

Letter  ba  ances;  scales,  and  test  weights 10,000  00 

Rent,  fuel,  and  light 500,000  00 

Office  fumitore ^ 25,000  00 

Stationery 60,000  00 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  items 100  000  00 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECOND  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTEH-GENERAL. 

Inland  trsnaportation,  railroad  routes * 10,288,283  00 

Railway  post-office  car  service 1,460,000  00 

For  necessary  and  special  facilities  on  trunk  lines 450, 000  00 

Inland  transpor  ation,  steamboat  routes 1,000.000  00 

Inland  transportation,  star  routcn S.  960, 000  00 

Railway  poHt-office  clerks 1,550,000  00 

Rout^i  agents 1,275,000  00 


REPORT  OP  THE  POSTMASTBR-eENERAL.         991 

Mail-route  messeogers |235»000  00 

IxKjal  agents 150,000  00 

Mail  messengers 775,750  00 

Mail  locks  and  keys 50,000  00 

Mail  bags  and  mail-bag  catchers 220, 000  00 

Miscellaneous  items  in  the  oHice  of  tite  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General 1,000  00 

OFFICE  OF  TIIK  THIRD  ASSIbTAXT  POSTMASTER-GEN ERAX. 

Postage-stamps 113,000  00 

Expenses  of  agency 8,100  00 

Stiunped  envelopes  and  new8pfti)er  wrappers 515,000  00 

Expenses  of  agency 16,000  00 

Postal  cards 296,000  00 

Expenses  of  agency 7,300  00 

Registered-package  envelopes,  locks  and  seals,  and  post-olfice  and  dead- 
letter  envelopes 120,000  00 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 4,500  00 

Engraving,  printing,  and  bind! ng  drafts  and  warrants 1 ,  500  00 

Miscellaneons  items  in  the  office  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General 1,000  00 

OFFICE  or  SUP]eRI2nVNDEXT  OF  POmXIOK  MAILS. 

Transportation  of  foreign  mails • 235,000  00 

BalttQoes  due  foreign  countries,  including  the  United  States'  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention,  concluded 
at  Paris,  France,  June  1, 1878 46,000  00 

Total 42  475,932  00 

Estimated  amount  which  will  be  provided  by  the  department  from  its 
own  revenue  accruing  ^m  postages  and  other  soorees,  viz : 

Ordinary  revenues $38,545,174  10 

Money-order  receipts 300,000  00 

38, 845, 174  10 

Leaving  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the  Posi-Offiee  DepArtment  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  general  Treasury 3, 630, 757  90 

Ofvice  OF  THE  Postmastkr-Gbnkral,  Xovcm^  8|  1880 
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Statement 
dU 


$howing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1880,  and  th^  expen' 
tures  made  by  Heme  up  to  September  'JO,  Id'^,  out  of  said  appropriaiions. 


Title  of  appropriations. 


I     Amount 

of  appropria* 

tion,  includ- 

iug  special 

acta. 


Expended. 


Compensation  of  poatmasters $7, 

Compensation  of  clerks  for  |M>8tofiices 3, 

Compensation  of  letter-oamers..... 2, 

Wraiiping-paper .' 

Twine 

Postmarking  and  canceling  stamps 

Letter  balan  ces 

Rent,  light,  and  fuel  for  post-ofiioea 

Stationery 

Fomitare  for  post-offlces ' 

Hiacellaneotui,  office  of  First  Assistant  Post- 

master-Oenerol 

Inland  mail  transportation^  railroad 0, 

Inlamdmail  transportation,  star 7, 

Inland  mail  transportation,  steamboat I 

Transportation  by  i>ostal  cars j  1, 

Compensation  of  rail^vay  post-office  clerks j  1, 

Compensation  of  ronteagonts I  1, 

Compensation  of  mail-routo  messengers , 

Coi9pensation  of  local  agents I 

Compensation  of  mail-messengers , 

Mail  locks  and  keys 

Mail  bags  and  catcliars 

Poat-rontc  maps 

MaSX  depredations  and  speci:il  agoiits,  includ- 
ing rewards  and  fees  to  United  States  mar- 
shals, attorneys,  Sco 

Postage-stamps I 

Distnbntion  of  postage-stamps 

Stamped  enrelopes  and  newspaper- wrappers  .. 
Distribution  of  stamped  envelopes  and  news- 
paper-wrappers   

Postal  cards 

XHatribntion  of  postal  cards 

OffldaL  dead-letter,    and   registered-package 

eoiTeiopes,  locks  and  seals 

Ship,  steamboat,  and  way  letters 

SograTlng,  printing,  and  binding  drafts  and 

warrants 

Adrertiaing 

Misoellaneons,  office  of  Postmaster-General .... 

Foreign  mail  transportation 

Balanceadue  foreign  oountriea 

Postal  Unionlpostagea 


550,000  00 

600,000  00 

415, 000  00 

20,000  00 

50.244  00 

12, 000  00 

0,000  00 

425, 000  00 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

90,000  00 
150, 000  00 
100,  000  00 
000,  000  00 
2.J0, 000  00 
370, 000  00 
125,  000  00 
185,  000  00 
120. 000  00 
«75,  000  00 

15,000  00 
185,000  00 

41, 945  87 


150, 000  00 

92, 000  00 

8,100  00 

485,250  33 

16,000  00 

200,000  00 

7,300  00 

09,743  07 
4,000  00 

1,500  00 
60,000  00 

1,500  00 

200,000  00 

45.000  00 

1,000  00 


$7,708,407  54 

j  3, 507, 793  02 

I  2, 8C3, 717  71 

20. 000  00 

50. 2U  00 

11,999  GO 

5.909  00 

I   304.018  15 

I    48, 284  81 

'    16, 078  12 


77. 
8.108, 
0, 025, 
789, 
1.141, 
1, 367. 

1, 11«. 
174. 

110. 
667. 

3. 
131, 

41. 


210  80 
501  52 
274  98 
10^  65 
545  19 
403  35 
697  97 
854  38 
423  70 
421  32 
706  50 
022  26 
945  87 


.  I 


140. 863  27  ( 
89, 184  14 
7, 365  71 
418, 009  55 

15,r>4  17 

191.218  11 

6,998  08 

00.743  67 
1,355  51  j 

1.191  47 
27. 149  86 
1.485  06 
206, 000  35 
7.538  34 
1,000  00 


«?^-  »S"- 


I 


I 


$32,206  98 
51,282  29 


$158,407  54 


40 

10 

00,981  85 

1,715  19 

3,321  88 

• 

12, 789  14 

951, 408  48 

174,725  02 

110,898  35 

108, 454  81 

2, 536  65 

8, 302  03 

10, 145  62 

570  21 

7, 578  68 

li,2:t:{  50 

53.977  71 


3. 136  73 

2,  815  86 

734  29 

07, 246  78 

745  83 

8,781  80 

301  32 


3.144  49  I. 

308  53    , 
32,850  14    . 
14  94    . 
53. 990  65 
37,461  60 


Total 87,757,089  87  36,101,820  38     1,813,077  03       158.407  54 


Deducting  excess  of  expenditures  ($156,407.54)  from  the  above  "balance  nnezpended*'  ($1,813,677.03) 
tlie  actual  balance  of  unexpended  appropriations  will  be  $1,055,209.49. 

A.  D.  IIAZEX, 
Third  Assistant  PotimaHtrQewsraL 
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PAPEBS  ACCOMPANYISG  THE 


JPo8ta(fe^lamp8,  stamped  enveUpea,  newapaper-wrapperay  and  postal  cards  issnsd  dmrkig 

the  fiscal  year  en^ng  June  30, 1880. 


Description. 


Ordinary  poitagestampt. 


One-cent .... 
Twooent.... 
Three-oeot.. 
Five-OMit.... 

Six-cent 

Ten-cent .... 
FiAeen-cent. 
Thirty-cent  . 
Kinety-cent . 

Yalne. 


Newspaper  and  periodicol 
stamps. 

Two-oent 

Foor-cent 

Six-oent 

Eight-cent 

Ten-cent 

TwdveHsent 

Twenty-four-cent 

Thirty-eix-oent f.. 

Forty-eight-cent 

Sixty-cent 

Seventy-two  cent 

Eighty-fonr-cent 

Nine^-six-cent 

One  dollar  and  ninety-two-cent . 

Three-dollar 

Six-dollar 

liioe-dollar 

Twelve-dollar 

Twenty-four-dollar 

Thirty-alx-dollar 

Forty-eijrht-dollar 

Sixty-dollar 


Vfduo 


Postagedus  stamps. 

One-cent 

Two-cent 

Three-cent 

Five-cent 

Ten-cent 

Thirty-cent 

Fifty-cent , 


Value 


Ordinary  stamped  envelopes 
and  torappers. 


One-cent 

Two-oent 

Three-cent 

Five-cent 

Six-cent 

Ten-cent 

Fifteen-cent 

Thirty-cent 

Ninety-cent 

One-cent  wrappers  . 
Two-cent  wrappers. 


Value 


Stamped  envelopes  hearing  a 
request  to  return. 

One-cent 

Two-cent 

Three-cent 

Five-cent 

Six-cent 

Fifteen-cent 


Value 


Quarter  end- 
ing Septem- 
ber 30, 1879. 


Quarter  end- 
ing Decem- 
ber 31, 1879. 


42,968,000 

10,289,750 

128,951,300 

2,606,180 

1.496,150 

2,209.680 

286.120 

84.640 

7,700 


$5,137,290  00 


$5,334,866  00 


100,620 

57,325 

38.335 

27. 750 

62,965 

28.035 

26,900 

15.890 

11,040 

14,250 

7.640 

6,405 

12,725 

7.940 

8,075 

3.441 

2,138 

2, 161 

1,035 

540 

350 

1,093 


$299,558  60 


64,511,200 

18,865,550 

129.452,900 

3, 021. 100 

1,820.200 

2,266,220 

243,140 

95,280 

7,080 


99,705 

58,555 

87, 320 

26, 930 

61.835 

26,965 

22,475 

12,135 

9.620 

10.820 

4,370 

3,805 

11,910 

C,810 

5.964 

3.679 

2,205 

2. 657 

939 

452 

421 

1,153 


Quarter  end- 
ing March 
31,1880. 


66,025,900 

23, 080, 900 

148,615,700 

3,847,340 

1.8(jO,000 

3,194.350 

307.440 

134, 010 

5,620 


Quarts  end- 
ing June 
30,1880. 


62,944.700 

18,349.500 

134,583,700 

3. 297. 160 

1,689.350 

2,679,780 

298,420 

101,620 

5,390 


TotaL 


226,449.8m 

76,585^700 

541,603,609 

12,771,7» 

6,364,700 

10,846.900 

1,115,110 

415.  SM 

23^799 


$6,294,527  00  |$5, 648, 245  00 


A22,414.«28M 


97,640 

66. 655 

37, 470 

28,410  i 

61.707 

27,090 

20. 170 

13,580 

9.965 

13. 040 

6.630 

6,485 

11,745 

7,295 

7,498 

3,606 

1,505 

1.851 

1.043 

779 

381 

1,158 


124.220 

68,260 

44,025 

34.240 

73, 019 

31,290 

30.405 

15,670 

10.995 

lfi,435 

7.005 

6,515 

14. 010 

7,675 

7.582 

3,270 

2,206 

2,935 

1,291 

550 

753 

1,565 


422.181 

240,795 

157.150 

117,330 

256.536 

116.880 

105,969 

57,275 

41,690 

51,545 

^615 

23,210 

50,360 

29.726 

29,119 

18,996 

8,.  144 

8,0M 

4,3M 

2,821 

1,905 

4,664 


$289, 763  60      $298, 681  90      $364, 899  00 


196.900 
200,800 
390,700 
377,700 
194, 200 
47,480 
35,870 


258, 000 

146,200 

640,400 

78.000 

65,800 

5,000 

10, 000 


349.000 

167,700 

1, 013, 000 

152, 400 

123,400 

700 

100 


394,200 
180,300 
955,800 
159,400* 
119,400 
11,100 
10.050 


$1,252,903  39 


1,106, 009 
695,000 

2, 990, 990 
767.509 

sotmd 

64.2*«,« 
50,02)8 


$88,190  00        $41.696  00        $57,403  00  1      $64,487  00;      $251,836  60 


5,618.750 

580,500 

14,  630, 900 

23,750 

30,200 

1,500 


1,000 


6,  907. 750 
670,500 


7,  591,  000 

948,000 

15.044,050 

17,500 

41,700 

1.000 

2,500 

250 

100 

6,  463, 250 

660,250 


9,  5C0, 250 

855,  000 

17,  264. 000 

25,250 

41,100 

1,100 

250 


9,335.500 

779.000 

15,  540, 950 

30,250 

44,400 

250* 


7,821,500 
747. 760 


7,802,000 
612,500 


32,10S.5« 

3,162.5110 

63.079.9W 

102.TM 

157.  ♦« 

3.6» 

3.900 

i,r« 

It* 

2J*,  9H  5M 

2,<mi.«« 


$645, 725  19  |    $704, 837  45  |    $794, 954  08  |    $732, 509  81      $2.  87fi,  0^  .-3 


661,000 

654.000 

17,  094, 250 

5,000 

38,500 


1, 225, 500  1, 407,  500 


611,500 


618,  .500 


17,903,250         18,291,500 


11.000 
63,500 


8,500 
65,000 


1,  280,  500 

575.  000 

16,231.500 

13.000 

67,500 

500 


4,  583  5« 

■A  459.  AM* 

69.530,3aft 

37, 5W 

234, 5«9 


$579, 535  40 


$613, 537  50  j    $028, 494  60 


$550,787  65     $2,381,555  13 
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Po8tage'8Uimp$f  stamped  entelopes,  fc, — Continned, 


Description. 


Quarter  end- 
inpi  Septem- 
ber 30, 1879. 


Pontat  cards. 


One-e^nt 63,324,500 

TwoHKot 1 


Quarter  cnd- 
iuK  Decem- 
ber31. 1879. 


67.990,000 
1, 931, 500 


Value 


Official  postage-stamps. 


One-c^nt 

Two-cent 

Three^ent 

SU-€«nt 

SeTen-t"<»nt 

Ten-c*'iit 

Twelve-cent.  .... 

yifl««n-€«*ut 

Twcnty-foar  cent 

Thirty-cent 

Ninety -cent 


Value 


Oficial  stamped  envelopes  and 
wrappers  issued  to  War  De- 
partment. 


Thre«-cent 

One-cent  wrappers 


$633, 245  00 


12,000 

27,000 

248,000 

64,000 


5,000 
22,000 
26,000 


10,  :too 

1,000 


$718, 530  00 


513,050 

23,500 

270, 300 

U5,700 

25 

418.  025 

21, 025 

12.525 

7,  525 

11.025 

1,  525 


$23.  030  00         $73.  013  50 


81,000 
250,000 


Value 


$1,  000  00 


$5,  377  40 


Quarter  end- 
ing March 
31, 1880. 


Quarter  end- 
ing June 
30, 1880. 


70,536,000  ; 
6M.0OO 


67,903,500 
211,000 


$718,440  00   $683,255  00 


514,500 

27,500 

225,633 

153, 733 

28 

9,550 

48,730 

12, 725 

4.500 

13,516 

1,855 


85,000 


$2,703  00 


RECAPITCLATIOJf. 


500,000 


13,000 
6,000 


2,000 


Total 


269, 75*.  OCO 
2,796,000 


r--rm7 


$2,753,479  00 


80,000 


3=C 


1, 599, 550 

78.000 

766.993 

889,433 

58 

432,675 

91,755 

51.250 

12,025 

37,  OU 

4,300 


un    ■     ■— - 


$:n,  205  58  $6, 350  00        $140, 190  08 


371,000 
260,000 


$2, 544  00  ,        $14, 624  40 


Description. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Onlinarv  TMstaffe-stAniDS  ...................................*.■....... 

875, 681, 970 

$22, 414, 928  00 

Tfeirsnanor  and  Doriodicnl  starans 

1, 770, 082 

1,252,003  30 

OtVltnarv  «tatnt>fd  envf*loiK*s.  nlaln.. .................................. 

98, 616,  000 
76,  bZo,  500 

2. 406, 238  93 
2,381,855  15 

OrdinarV  stauDcd  envelones.  reouest ................................. 

Total  stamiiod  envelopes 

175, 451, 600 

4,877,594  08 

N'ftwiii>«T>cr-wmDDer8 

31, 685, 500 

381, 787  60 

Postftce-dne  stamps 

6. 284, 500 

251,836  00 

PonLaI  cards 

272, 550, 500 

2,753,470  00 

Official  Dostaire-stamns 

3,351,995 

140, 199  08 

Official  stumped  en velop^m and  trrapners, r ».T»r., 

621,000 

14, 624  40 

Whole  number  and  Talue  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  wrappers. 

1, 307, 397, 047 

32.087,342  48 

A.  D.  HAZBX. 
IJUrd  AtiittatU  Postmastsr-Oensral. 
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PAPERS  ACCOMPANYING  THE 


Statement  $howiHg  the  issue  of  postage-stampSy  stamped  envelopes^  newspaper  tcrappert,  and 
postal  cardsy  by  denominatioRSj  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


Denominations. 


Onen^ent 

Two-cent 

Three-^nt 

Four-cent 

Five-cent 

Six-cent 

Eiglit-cent 

Ten-oont 

Twelve-cent 

Fifteen-cent 

Twenty-foor-cent 

Thirty-oent 

Thirty-ftix-cent 

Forty-eiffht-cen  t 

Fifty-cent 

Sixty-cent 

Seventy-two-cent 

Eigbty-fonr-cent 

Kinety-cent ■ 

Ninety-six-cent 

One  dollar  and  ninety-two- 

oent 

Three-dollar 

Bix-dollar 

Kine-dollar 

Twehre-doIJar ^ 

Twenty-fonr-doUar 

Thirty-aix-dollar 

Forty-eight-dollar , 

Sixty-dollar 


Number  of  or- 

dinnry  Htanipis 

ini'luuiuK  ]>ost- 

age-duo  stamps. 


Xumber  of 
stamptul  onvcl- 
o}ic»  and  news- 
paper wrap- 
pers. 


Number  of 
postal  cards. 


227. 648, 800 

77,280,700 

544,003,500 


13, 539, 280 
6.364,700 


Aggregate 
Yalne 


One-eent 

Two-cent 

Three-cent 

Six-cent 

Seven-cent 

Ten-cent 

Twelve-cent 

Fifteen-cent 

Twenty-fonr-cent 

Thlrty^jent 

2fine1y-cent 


Aggregate 
Value 

Total  number . 

Total  value.... 


10, 852, 730 

"i,*m,"i2o' 

'479,' 830 


56.020 


25^790 


65,683,500 

8, 312, 500 

132,600,400 


260,751,000 
2,796,500 


140.250  :. 
391,900  '. 


3,600 


3,500 


1,250 


100 


881,960,470 


207,137,000  1    272,550,500 


$22, 666, 764  00      $5. 259. 381  68  ||2, 753, 470  00 


Number  of 
ofilcial  stamps 
issued  to  execu- 
tive depart- 
ments. 


Number  of     ! 
oflBcial  stamped 
envelopes  and 
wrappers. 


1,539,550 

78,000 

705,933 

339, 433 

53 

432, 575 

91,755 

51,250 

12,025 

37,041 

4,380 


3, 351, 995 


$140, 199  08 


250,000 

'37i,*6oo' 


Number  of 

newspaper 

and  periodica] 

stamps. 


422,185 


240,795 


157, 150 
117,330 
259,526 
113,380 


105,950 


57,275 
41,620 


51,545 
25.645 
23.210 


50,390 

29,720 
29,119 
13,996 
f»,144 
9,004 
4,308 
2,321 
1,905 
4.964 


1,770,082 


$1, 252, 903  30 


621,000 


Total. 


663.0AS,3M 

88,8ll.8F5 

677, 203,  too 

240,795 

13.e7»,Sa) 

6^913,750 

117,330 

11,115,S56 

113,380 

i,ua.«M 

105.  «0 

481,  oeo 

67.273 
41,630 
56^030 
51,545 
25.  M5 
23,220 
25,  a» 
50,390 

29, 7» 
29,119 
13,906 
«vl44 
9,004 
4,308 
2,321 
1,905 
4,9C4 


1,363.424,053 


$31,932,518 


TotaL 


1,789,534 

78.000 

1,136,933 

339.433 

53 

432,57:> 

91,755 

51,230 

12,023 

37,041 

4.380 


3,972,985 


$14.624  40    i j      $154,823  4« 


885.318,465 


207, 758, 000       272. 550, 500 


1,770,082 


$22, 806, 963  08 


$5,274,006  08  $2,753,470  00  $1,252,903  30  ^087,342  44 


1. 367, 397. 041 


A.  D.  HAZEN, 
Third  Assistant  PostmattST'CeturaL 
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POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Office  of  Post-Office  Inspectoe, 

Money-Order  System*, 
Washi7igtony  D,  C,  November  6, 1880. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  brief  memoranda  relative  to  post-office  say- 
ings banks. 

The  author  of  a  well  written  paper  entitled  "  Savings  and  Savings 
Banks,"  published  January,  1878,  in  the  British  Quarterly  Eeview, 
says : 

M.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  fives  the  foUowing  as  the  order  in  'which  saTiDOfs  hanks 
werefonnded:  Hamburg,  1778^  Berne,  1787;  Basle,  1792 ;  Geneva,  1794;  Englaudf 
(Tottenham,)  1798.  A  later  wnter,  Herr  Ehrenberger,  has  (liscovereil  that  a  savings 
bank  was  in  existence  in  Brunswick  in  1765.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pause  to  inves- 
tigate these  claims.  Wherever  savings  banks  were  instituted,  it  was  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding some  safe  plac«  for  the  deposit  of  money,  and  of  allowing  it  to  accumalate 
interest,  instead  of  lyiug  useless  in  the  secret  drawer,  the  buried  pot,  the  old  Mx>ck- 
ing,  or  the  bedtick.  *  *  *  A  great  and  ^ood  work  was  done  by  the  establishment 
of  these  saving  banks.  They  fostered  habits  of  thrift  in  the  people ;  thoy  called  at- 
tention to  the  dnty  of  providing  for  rainy  days  in  the  future ;  tiiey  were  the  sonroe 
from  which  many  kindred  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  saving  habits  luul  their 
origin ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  the  stepping  stones  to  the  establishment  of  post- 
office  savings  banks.  All  honor  to  the  men  and  women  who  gave  time  and  money  to 
the  cause,  who  labored  zealously  for  the  good  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  and  who 
laid  the  fonndatiop  of  a  system,  the  model  upon  which  the  saviugs  banks  of  other 
countries  are  based. 

• 

Post-oflBce  savings  banks  were  first  authorized  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  act  of  Parliament,  May  17, 1861,  and  were  first  opened  to  the 
public  September  16  of  the  sanle  year,  at  300  post  offices.  December 
31, 1862,  at  the  close  of  the  first  full  year's  business,  2,535  offices  were 
in  operation.  December  31, 1879.  they  numbered  6,016.  During  the  first 
15J  months,  ending  with  Decemoer  31, 1862,  the  deposits  amounted  to 
£2,114,669  ,•  in  1879  they  were  £9,887,109.  December  31, 1862.  the  amonut 
standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  £1,698,221.  December  31, 1879, 
it  had  risen  to  £32,012,134,  or  $155,899,092.98  United  States  money. 
During  all  these  nineteen  years,  the  tendency  has  been  stea^lily  upward ; 
no  single  year  shows  a  decrease  from  its  predecessor.  The  number  of 
depositors'  accounts  at  the  close  of  last  year  was  1,988,477,  and  the 
average  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  was  £16  1  113  ($88.40). 
Notwithstanding  the  great  distress  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year, 
the  deposits  in  post-office  savings  banks  stea<lily  increased,  and  the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  Irish  post-offices  was 
$446,009.21  greater  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at  its  beginning.  These 
figures  sufficiently  attest  the  popularity  of  the  system  with  the  British 
masses.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  savings-bank  accommoda- 
tions that  the  postmaster  general  of  that  country  two  years  ago  de- 
tailed clerks  to  attend  at  gi*eat  public  works,  at  a  distance  from  i>ost- 
office  facilities,  in  order  to  receive  deposits  from,  and  furnish  money- 
onlers  to,  the  workmen.  The  success  attending  the  experiment  induc^l 
him  to  extend  it  last  summer  to  the  most  important  agricultural  centers. 
In  November,  1879,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  controller,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  savings-bank  division  of  the  British  post-offices, 
l^and  was  furnished  with  valuable  data  relative  to  its  business.  In  every 
town  visited  in  England,  I  was  struck  with  the  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vaded all  classes,  after  nearly  twenty  yeai-s'  trial,  in  regard  to  this  insti- 
tution, which  is,  in  every  sense,  the  workingmau's  friend.    The  interest. 
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upon  deposits  is  only  two  and  one-half  per  centum,  proving  that  secu- 
rity is  more  sought  after  than  large  profits. 

A  nearly  equal  ratio  of  success,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  attended  the 
post-ofiBce  banks  of  Canada,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  countries  where  they 
have  been  established.  The  average  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of 
each  Canadian  account  June  30, 1880,  was  $125.80,  a  little  over  50  per- 
centum  more  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depos- 
itors by  the  Canadian  office  is  four  per  cent. 

December  18, 1873,  House  bill  No.  797,  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  National  Savings  Depository  as  a  branch  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department,''  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Ten- 
nessee, now  Postmaster-Greneral,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  A  majority  of  the  committee  were  unfavorable 
to  the  measure,  and  the  House  took  no  action  upon  it.  Similar  bills 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Tipton,  of  Dlinois,  in  1877,  and  Mr.  Waddell,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  1878.  March  21, 1878,  Mr.  TVaddell's  bill  was  re- 
p(Mrted  with  amendments  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post- 
Boa^,  and  was  recommitted.    It  never  reached  a  vote. 

During  the  agitation  of  this  question,  which  began  in  the  United 
States  nearly  ten  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  x>opular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  postal  savings  depository,  and  such  journals  as 
tte  Herald,  Tribune,  Times,  Post,  Harpers'  Weekly,  and  Graphic,  of 
New  York,  the  Baltimore  American,  the  Inter  Ocean,  of  Chicago,  the 
Olobe  Democrat,  of  Saint  Louis,  the  National  Bepublican,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  many  others,  have  lent  their  columns  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
measnre.  I  have  in  my  i>ossession  more  than  a  hundred  extracts  from 
different  influential  periodicals,  ptiblished  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  New  England  to  Florida  and  Texas,  which  indicate  that  this 
sentiment  is  almost  unanimous  among  the  masses. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  measure  maybe  summed  up 
as  follows : 

Ist  It  would  encourage  economy  and  habits  of  thrift  among  the  la- 
boring classes,  by  the  certain  protection  that  would  be  afforded  thereby 
to  their  surplus  earnings,  which,  for  the  want  of  a  reliable  ca9he,  are 
now  intrust^  to  insecure  private  banks,  or  investments,  or  are  secreted 
beneath  floors,  in  chimney  crevices^  under  stumps  in  the  fields  and  for- 
ests, or  in  other  equally  unsafe  hiding  places,  or,  worse  still,  are  wast^ 
in  extravagance  and  dissipation. 

2d.  It  would  accommodate  all  classes  in  the  many  sections  where  no 
banks  exist,  and  in  all  sections  its  system  of  cross  deposits  and  with- 
drawals, which  enable  the  depositor  to  make  use  of  any  post-office 
depository  in  the  country,  would  commend  it  to  public  favor. 

3d.  It  would  tend  to  force  from  weird  hiding  places,  and  to  add  to  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  many  millions  of  doUars  now  worse  than  itlle, 
especially  in  the  south  and  southwest,  where  few  banks  exist. 

4th.  It  would  promote  loyalty  and  patriotism.  Each  dei)08itor  would 
have  a  direct  and  substantial  interest  in  the  stability  and  pro8i)erity  of 
the  government  intnisted  with  the  safe  keeping  and  safe  return  of  his 
treasure. 

6th.  It  would  protect  a  class  unable  to  protect  itself— the  toiling 
millions — against  swindlers  and  robbers,  fire  and  flooil,  unsafe  invest- 
ments and  unsound  banks,  against  improvidence,  recklessness,  and  dis- 
sipation. 

6th.  It  would  strengthen  the  finances  of  the  nation  by  giving  it  a  first 
lien  upon  the  accumulated  i)roceeds  of  the  industries  of  its  own  citizens. 

7th.  It  would  go  far  towards  securing  the  best  possible  service  in  i)ost- 
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ollices  ill  the  i)crHou  of  ]>0Ktuui8tei'8  aud  clerks,  whose  ability  to  give 
bonds  for  the  correct  aud  faithful  dischage  of  their  duties  would,  with. 
few  exceptions,  depend  upon  their  integrity,  intelligence,  and  standing 
in  community.  • 

8tli.  It  would,  by  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt,  keep 
at  home  and  in  circulation  a  large  amount  of  money  now  sent  abroad  t» 
pay  interest  on  securities  held  by  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

9tb.  It  would  be  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  panics  and  financial 
crises.  Buns  would  not  be  made  xipon  post-office  banks,  nor  would  their 
doors  or  their  coffers  ever  be  closed  against  a  depositor'ar  draft  so  long 
as  a  dollar  remained  to  his  credit  on  his  pass-book.  Their  funds  wonld 
constitute  a  reserve  ui)on  which  the  masses  could  implicitly  rely  in  times 
of  financial  disaster  and  business  depression. 

Banking  interests' have  generally,  at  the  start,  arrayed  themselves  in 
antagonism  to  post-office  banks,  through  fear  that  the  latter  would  be- 
come powerful  comx>etitors,  interfering  with  their  business,  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  their  deposits.  This  fear  does  not  appear  to  be  .w^ 
founded.  The  persons  who  patronize  the  post-office  savings  banks  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  class  who  seldom  trust  or  make  use  of  the  private 
savings  bank.  This  would  be  especially  true,  as  heretofore  stated,  in 
sections  where  few  banks  exist.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  Chicago,  in 
an  excellent  paper  on  "Post-Office  Savings  Banks,"  read  May  22 j  1878, 
before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  then  in  session  at  Cin- 
cinnati, says,  "The  old  savings  bafiks  in  England  have  over  $10,000,000 
more  savings  on  dex>osit  to-day  than  they  had  when  the  postal  banks 
started.'^ 

From  the  report  of  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879  (see  pages  cxv  and  cxvi),  it 
appears  that  the  depositors  in  private  savings  banks  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  last-named  date,  numbered  2,268,707,  and  their  deposits 
amounted  to  $802,490,298,  being  an  average  of  $353.72  to  each  depositor. 
In  1876.  four  years  previous,  such  deposits  amounted  to  $891,450,890, 
since  wliich  time  they  have  steadily  decreased.  Mr.  Knox  states  that 
the  losses  sustained  by  depositors  in  State,  savings,  and  private  banks, 
during  the  three  years  next  prior  to  January  1,  1879,  amounted  to 
$32,616,061,  and  that  the  depositoi*s  in  the  twenty-two  savings  banks 
which  failed  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  eight  years  lost  $4,475,061. 

It  appears  from  the  public-debt  statement  for  October,  1880,  a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  six,  five,  and  four  and. 
one-half  per  cent,  bonds  redeemable  in  1881  is  $673,224,800,  which  might 
be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  as  an  investment  for  the  postal 
savings  depository,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  set  forth  In  section  4  of 
the  bill  reported  March  21,  1878,  by  the  post-ofl&ce  committee  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives. 

April  26, 1878,  a  mass-meeting  of  the  depositors  of  the  Sixx)enny  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  New  York  was  held  at  Grermania  Assembly  Booms.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  this  meeting  it  was  stated 
that,  from  Kovember,  1871,  to  April,  1878,  76,834  innocent  depositors 
had  been  defrauded  by  the  failures  of  savings  banks.  The  last  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  this  meeting  was  as  follows: 

Itesolvedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  Congress,  and  to  se- 
cure signatures  to  the  same,  to  nrg«>  npon  that  body  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which 
]>ostal  savings  banks,  nndcv  the  immediate  direction  of  the  general  government,  may 
l»o  established  thi*oughout  the  country-,  thns  affording  to  all  cla&ses  of  society  an  op- 
portunity of  depositing  their  money  with  absolute  security,  and  giving  to  the  poor 
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the  8amo  privilege  and  i»rolectiou  aa  arc  now  given  to  the  rich  lioUlers  of  government 
securities. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

M.  LA  RUB  HARRISON, 
Post-Office  Inspector  for  the  Money-Order  System. 

Hod.  Horace  Maynard, 

Postmaster-  Oeneral. 


PROPOSED    MODIFICATIONS    OF   THE    MONEYORDER 

SYSTEM. 

Post-Offioe  Department, 
Office  of  Superi^^tbndent  Money-Order  System, 

WasMngt07ij  D.  0.,  0ct4)ber  27, 1880. 

Sm :  The  postal  money-order  system  was  established  to  promote  pub- 
lic convenience  by  providing  a  safe  means  of  transferring  small  sums  by 
mail,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  transmission  of  money 
in  ordinary  letters,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  loss  of  correspondence.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  department 
that  the  fees  charged  for  money-orders  should  be  fixed  at  rates  that 
would  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  system,  but  not  yield  any 
considerable  revenue.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  money-order  sys- 
tem in  1864  the  rates  of  fees  have  be«n  changed  four  times,  but  the 
receipts  have  never  equaled  the  expenditures  until  within  the  last  five 
years.  During  th©  first  two  years  the  fees  were  ten  cents  for  orders  not 
exceeding  $10,  fifteen  cents  for  orders  over  $10  and  not  exceeding  $20, 
and  twentj'-five  cents  for  orders  over  $20,  the  maximum  limit  being  $30. 
The  expenditures  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $32,879.38,  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  $32,970.20  having  been  paid  out  of  appropriations.  During* 
the  next  two  years  ended  June  30, 1868,  under  the  operation  of  tlie  fees 
fixed  by  the  act  of  June  12, 1866,  to  wit,  ten  cents  for  sums  not  exceed- 
ing $20,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  sums  above  $20,  with  an  increase  of 
the  maximum  bmit  of  the  order  to  $50,  although  the  gross  revenue  from 
tiie  business  amounted  to  $80,418.76,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  $3,107.72. 
The  expenses  paid  out  of  appropriations  amounted  to  $83,526.48. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  27, 1868,  a  new  schedule  of 
fees  was  in  operation  for  the  period  of  four  yeai^  ended  June  30, 1872, 
to  wit,  on  oitlers  not  exceeding  $20  ten  cents,  on  orders  above  $20  an<l 
not  over  $30  fifteen  cents,  over  $30  and  not  over  $40  twenty  cents,  and 
over  $40,  but  not  exceeding  $50.  twenty-five  cents.  The  gross  revenue 
amounted  to  $362,888.02,  but  the  exjienses  paid  from  appropriations 
were  $369,341.60,  showing  a  net  loss  of  $6,453.58. 

During  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1875,  the  business  was  trans- 
acted ui)on  the  basis  of  the  fees  established  by  the  act  of  June  8,  1872, 
which  were  as  follows:  For  orders  not  exceeding  $10  five  cents,  over 
$10  and  not  over  $20  ten  cents,  over  $20  and  not  over  $30  fifteen  cents, 
over  $30  and  not  over  $40  twenty  cents,  over  $40  and  not  over  $50 
twenty-five  cent«.  The  gross  revenue  amounted  to  $293,924.21,  but 
the  actual  net  loss,  including  expenses  paid  from  appropriations,  was 
$241,561.54  To  prevent  a  continuance  of  such  loss  troni  tlie  business 
the  fee  for  small  orders  was  increased  by  tbe  act  of  March  3, 1875.  The 
new  schedule,  which  is  still  in  iorce,  is  as  follows:  For  orders  not  ex- 
ceeding $15  ten  cents,  over  $15  and  not  over  $30  fifteen  cents,  over 
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$30  and  not  over  $40  twenty  cents,  and  over  $-10  but  not  dxceeding  $50, 
the  maximum  aniount  of  an  order,  twenty-five  cents.  The  gross  revenue 
from  July  1, 1875,  to  June  30, 1880,  under  the  operation  of  this  schedule, 
was  $975,190.25,  the  amount  paid  out  of  appropriations  was  $945,744.54, 
showing  a  net  gain  during  that  period  of  $29,445,71.  This  is  assuredly 
a  very  moderate  profit  from  the  transaction  of  a  business  which  increased 
from  $77,035,^72.78,  in  the  fiscal  year  1876,  to  $100,352,818.83  during  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  fractional  currency  from  circulation  and 
the  substitution  tiierefor  of  silver  coin,  which  cannot  l>e  conveniently, 
or  with  moderate  safety,  transmitted  by  mail  in  ordinary  letters,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  present  fee  of  ten  cents  on  orders  not  exceeding  $15, 
and  particularly  on  those  not  exceeding  $5,  is  too  high  and  ought  to  be 
reduced  in  the  interest  of  public  convenience.  Some  measure  of  this 
nature  looking  to  a  diminution  of  the  charge  for  transferring  small  sums 
by  mail  has  been  strenuously  advocated  by  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  other  business  men  who  frequently  receive  small  remittances.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  charge  can  be  lessened  without  causing 
direct  loss  to  the  department  One  is  an  extension  of  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  an  order  can  be  issued,  from  $50  to  $100,  with  an 
increase  of  the  fee  for  each  additional  amount  of  $10  in  excess  of  $50, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  fee  for  orders  not  exceeding  $10,  together  with  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  commissions  allowed  to  postmasters  for  the  issue 
and  payment  of  orders.  The  present  form  of  oi-der  and  advice  is  to  be 
retained,  but  the  registers  of  orders  issued  and  of  advices  received,  which 
postmasters  are  now  required  to  keep,  are  to  be  discontinued,  whereby 
the  amount  of  clerical  labor  at  money-order  offices  would  be  materially 
lessened.  By  these  modifications  not  only  would  the  post  to  the  depart- 
ment of  transacting  the  money-order  business  be  diminished,  but  as  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  issue  and  payment  of  small  and  large  orders  is 
the  same,  it  is  believed  that  the  gain  from  the  increased  fees  for  the 
larger  orders  would  counterbalance  the  loss  incurred  by  the  diminution 
of  the  fees  for  small  orders.  Within  the  last  two  years,  the  experiment 
of  dispensing  wholly  or  partially  with  registers  has  been  tried  at  a  few 
large  post-offices,  and  it  has  caused  no  difficulty  of  moment  in  the  trans- 
action of  money-order  business. 

In  Great  Britain  postmasters  receive  a  commission  of  one  penny, 
equal  to  about  two  cents,  for  each  order  issued  and  for  each  order  paid 
by  them.  The  compensation  now  given  to  postmasters  in  this  country 
averages  a  little  more  than  3^^  cents  for  each  order  issued,  paid,  or  re- 
paid, and  for  each  certificate  of  deposit  made  out  and  sent  to  remitting 
postmasters.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  compensation  of  post- 
masters be  reduced  to  three  cents  for  each  of  these  transactions.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  this  rate  of  compensatiou  to  postmasters,  together 
with  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  employes  in  the  Money-Order  branch 
of  this  department  and  of  the  Auditor's  office,  and  for  books,  blanks, 
stationery,  &c.,  the  total  average  cost  of  each  transaction  would  be 
5^^  cents.  The  entire  cost  of  the  domestic  money-order  business  upon 
this  basis  during  the  last  fiscal  year  would  have  been  $794,631.29.  The 
actual  expenses  of  the  business  under  the  existing  rates  of  commission 
amounted  to  $822,284.87.  A  table  exhibiting  in  detail  the  estimateil 
cost  of  each  transaction  upon  the  basis  of  compensation  above  proposed 
will  be  found  herewith  marked  "A.''  • 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  upon  which  an  estimate  might  be 
based  of  the  ratio  of  the  numl^r  of  small  orders  issued  to  that  of  large 
orders,  a  special  record  was  kept  at  ten  of  the  principal  post-offices  in 
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tJie  United  Staj:cs,  sIiowin<i^  tlie  numbor  of  orders  paid  at  each  during 
the  week  ended  September  18. 1880,  of  the  following  six  classes,  viz : 
Orders  n  )t  exceeding  $5,  over  f  5  and  not  exceeding  $10,  over  $10  and 
not  exceeding  $20,  over  $20  and  not  exceeding  $30,  over  $30  and  not 
exceeding  $40,  over  $40  and  not  exceeding  $So.  Five  of  these  are 
Northern  offices,  viz^:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelpliia,  Cincinnati,  and 
Boston  'y  and  five  Southern,  viz:  Saint  Louis,  Louisville,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  and  Washington.  A  tabular  statement  of  these  records  marked 
"  B  "  is  hereto  api>ended.  This  table  shows  that  out  of  every  1,000  orders 
paid  in  the  Northern  cities  498  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  $5,196  for 
Slims  over  $5  and  not  exceeding  $10,  and  but  42  for  sums  over  $40.  In 
the  Southern  cities  the  proportion  of  orders  paid  not  exceeding  $5  wa« 
333  in  1,000 ;  of  orders  exceeding  $5  and  not  exceeding  $10  it  was  193, 
and  of  orders  exceeding  $40, 129.  The  larger  proportion  of  small  orders 
paid  in  the  Northern  cities  is  probably  owing  to  a  more  general  demand 
for  such  orders  by  remitters  for  the  payment  of  insurance  premiums, 
subscriptions  to  newspapers,  magazines,  &c.,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
mailable  articles  of  small  value  at  these  centers  of  trade.  It  appears, 
furthermore,  that  at  the  ten  offices  in  question  654  paid  orders  in  every 
1,000  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  $10.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  weekly  returns  of  twenty  small  offices  of  the  third  class,  ten 
Northern  and  ten  Southern,  for  one  week  in  September,  1880,  shows  that 
only  433  of  1,000  orders  paid  by  them  were  for  sums  not  exC/Ceding  $10. 
This  fact  would  tend  to  lessen  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  small  orders 
issued  throughout  the  whole  country.  There  is  another  important  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  is  to  be  considered  in  making  such  estimate, 
and  that  is  the  steady  decrease  from  year  to  year  of  the  average  amount 
for  which  a  money-order  is  issued.  During  the  iiscal  year  1874  it  was 
$16.83,  while  during  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  only  $13.86.  Moreover,  a 
reduction  of  the  fee  for  orders  not  exceeding  $10  would  tend  to  increase 
considerably  the  sale  of  such  orders.  A  tabular  statement  is  herewith 
submitted,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  in  1,000  of  each  class  of 
ordei-s  described  therein  which  would  be  issued  under  a  schedule  of 
fees  (commencing  with  5  cents  for  an  order  not  exceeding  $5),  whereof 
the  rate  per  cent  on  the  maximum  amount  of  each  class  diminishes  as 
those  amounts  increase  up  to  the  limit  of  $100. 


ClaAs  of  orders. 


27ot  exceed  ioff  $5 

lStc«ediiiff  $5  and  not  exceedin;;  $10. . 
Kxce«diDg  $10  and  not  excee<)iuj;  115. 
Exceoding  $15  and  not  exceeding  $20. 
£xc««ding  $20  and  not  exccedin;;  $'J5. 
Xxceeding  $25  and  not  exceeding  $^0. 
Exceeding  $30  and  not  exceeding  i:t5. 
Exceeding  $35  and  not  exceo^ling  $40. 
Exceeding  $40  and  not  exc«^editig  $4"). 
Bxcee«llng  $45  and  not  exce«Miing  :f,*»0. 
Exceeding  $50  nnd  not  exceeding  $'iO. 
Exceeding  $00  and  not  excoediug  $70. 
Exceeding  $70  and  not  e«ceoding  $K0. 
Exceeding  $80  and  not  exeoeding  $9(> 
Exceeding  $90  and  not  exceeding  $100 

Total* 


h 

as 

V 


500 
170 
50 
50 
30 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
40 


1,000 


o 
o 


04fU». 
5 

8 
11 
13 
15 
17 
li) 
21 
23 
25 
20 
33 
37 
41 
45 


8 

s  ^ 

eg 


$25  00 
13  60 

5  50 

6  50 
4  50 
8  40 


00 
10 
80 
00 
80 
60 
40 
12  30 
18  00 


1 
2 
2 
5 
5 
0 
7 


110  90 


Percentage  on 

ninximnra  amonnt 

iu  each  class. 


1  per  cent. 
0.8  per  cent 
0.733  per  cent 
0.050  per  cent. 
0.(J  per  cent. 
0.567  per  cent* 
0.543  per  cent. 
0.525  per  cent. 
0.511  percent. 
0.5  per  cent. 
0.4K3  per  cent. 
0.471  per  cent. 
0.463  per  cent. 
0.456  per  cent. 
0.45  per  cent. 
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The  object  in  the  proposed  de<;rexise  in  the  rate  per  ceut.  of  the  fee  as 
the  orders  increase  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  larger  orders  from  which 
alone  the  department  wonld  derive  any  profit. 

The  average  fee  of  ll-^^^. cents  resulting  from  the  modifications  in- 
dicated in  this  table  is  1^{'q  cents  in  excess  of  the  estimated  average 
cost  of  the  issue  and  payment  of  an  order,  namely,  KW^  cents,  pro- 
vided the  compensation  of  the  postmaster  be  fix^  at  three  cents  for 
each  of  these  transactions,  as  above  suggested.    (See  table  "A.**) 

It  is  believed  that  this  average  surplus  of  l-pA  cents  is  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  any  diminution  of  receipts  that  mignt  be  caused  by  devia- 
tions from  the  estimated  ratio  of  orders  of  each  class,  and  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  clerical  labor  required  in  issuing  certificates  of  deposit  to 
remitting  postmasters.  A  slight  modification  might  be  made,  if  deemed 
desirable,  in  this  schedule  by  fixing  the  fees  for  the  larger  orders  at  J 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  scale  from  $50  to  $90, 
without  increasing  the  fee  for  orders  exceeding  $90.  This  arrangement 
would  make  the  fee  for  an  order  of  $50  twenty-five  cents  j  for  an  order 
over  $50  and  not  over  $G0  thirty  cents ;  over  $60  and  not  over  $70 
thirty-five  cents  ;•  over  $70  and  not  over  $80  forty  Cents ;  over  $80  up 
to  $100  forty-five  cents.  Such  a  scale  of  fees  increasing  regidarly  by 
five  cents  would  be  convenient  for  postmasters,  as  well  as  for  the  public, 
in  the  transaction  of  money-order  business. 

The  second  mode,  by  which  the  charge  to  the  public  for  the  transfer 
of  small  sums  through  the  mails  can  be  lessened,  is  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  that  wiD  dispense  with  the  advice,  which  is  a  great  element  of  ex- 
pense. The  various  devices  proposed  for  this  purpose  may  all  be  classed 
under  three  heads,  to  wit :  1st,  notes  for  fixed  sums,  printed  or  engraveu 
thereon,  issued  by  the  Post-Office  Department  and  payable  to  the  bearer 
at  any  money-order  office ;  2d,  postage-stamps  of  tlie  several  denomina- 
tions pasted  on  sheets  of  i)aper  or  cardboard  and  sold  to  the  remitter  by 
the  Post-Office  Department,  in  such  sums  as  he  may  require,  the  amount 
to  be  payable  to  the  holder  at  a  designated  post-office;  3d,  the  issue  of 
money-orders,  without  advice,  for  any  sum  written  thereon  within  a  fixed 
limit,  payable  during  a  certain  period  at  any  money-order  office  and 
capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  like  a  check 
drawn  to  order. 

These  three  plans  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perienced oflicersof  the  British  post-office  in  regard  to  them  were  obtained 
ill  1870,  by  a  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury-.  The  report  of  this  committee,  which  wa«  or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  1877,  contains  much 
interesting  and  valuable  information  upon  this  subject  It  appears  frt)m 
the  testimony  of  post-office  experts,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  committee,  that  although  the  advice  adds  largely  to  the 
cost  of  the  order,  erroneous  and  fraudulent  payment  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  it,  and  that  it  is  a  safeguard  against  the  alteration  of  the 
amount,  as  well  as  counterfeiting  of  the  order.  These  are  the  three  princi- 
l)al  dangers  to  which  an^  document  employed  to  transfer  money  by  mail 
is  exposed.  Complete  protection  against  them  is  at  present  a»ssure<l  to 
remitters  and  payees  of  money-orders  in  the  United  States. 

The  scheme  of  postal  note>s  for  certain  fixed  sums  was  proiwsed  by 
]\rr.  Chetwynd,  receiver  and  accountant  general  of  the  British  post-office, 
and  obtained  the  preference  of  the  committee,  who  stated,  however,  that 
they  *'have  had  some  hesitation  in  arriving  at  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
scheme  of  postal  notes  propose<l  by  Mr.  Ghetw>Tid,  because  officers  of 
great  practical  experience  have  insisted,  with  much  show  of  reason,  not 
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ouly  that  the  postal  note,  as  a  remitting  medinm,  would  be  less  secure 
than  the  money-order,  but  that  if  it  should  come  largely  into  circulation 
it  would  tend  to  increase  letter  stealing  and  to  the  consequent  demor- 
alization of  the  post-office  servants."  This  scheme,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, has  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  soon  go  into  oi)eration.  It  presents  the  followmg  salient 
features: 

1st.  Circular  notes  of  four  different  fixed  denominations,  to  wit : 

2  shillings  6  i>ence,  equal  to  61  cents;  fee  1  penny,  equal  to  2  cents. 

5  shillings  0  pence,  equal  to  $1.22;  fee  1  penny,  equal  to  2  cents. 

10  E^Uings  0  pence,  equal  to  $2.44 ;  fee  2  pence,  equal  to  4  cents. 

15  shillings  0  pence,  equal  to  $3.66;  fee  2  pence,  equal  to  4  cents. 

2d.  Ko  written  application  is  required  from  the  purchaser. 

3d.  No  advice  is  sent  by  the  issuing  to  the  paying  postma&ter. 

4th.  Payment  is  made  at  any  money-order  oflice  at  the  option  of  the 
holder. 

5th.  Ko  records  of  details  of  notes  are  to  be  kept  by  postmasters. 

6th.  When  the  exact  sum  required  cannot  be  remitted  by  x>ostal  notes, 
the  deficiency  is  td  be  supplied  by  postage-stamps,  to  be  inclosed  with 
the  note  in  the  remitter's  letter. 

7th.  The  name  of  the  payee  may  be  left  blank,  so  as  to  make  the  note 
payable  to  bearer. 

8th.  The  note  is  to  become  void  if  unpaid  six  months  after  date,  but 
"  the  Postmaster-General  may,  in  special  circumstances,  on  application, 
authorize  the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  paid,  subject  to  double  the  origi- 
nal fee." 

9th.  A  duplicate  of  a  lost  note  cannot  bo  gi^anted  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

This  plan  offers  the  following  advantages  to  the  public,  to  wit  : 

1.  Its  cheapness. 

2.  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  notes  may  be  procured 
and  paid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  made  by  the  holder  payable  at  any 
money-order  office  without  the  intervention  of  a  i)ostmaster. 

3.  They  may  be  used  in  blank,  payable  to  bearer,  or  may  by  the  holder 
be  made  payable  to  a  designated  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  to  the  public  would  be — 
1st.  A  duplicate  could  not  be  issu(^  of  a  postal  note  lost  in  the  mail . 
because  payment  of  the  original  note  could  not  be  stopped,  as  it  would 
be  payable  at  any  iK)st-office  which  the  holder  might  select,  and  because 
the  ownership  of  the  lost  note  could  not  well  be  established,  as  there 
would  be  no  record  at  the  issuing  office  of  the  name  of  the  remitter  or 
payee.  In  such  ca^s  the  loss  of  the  owner  would  be  as  complete  a^  if 
the  lost  note  were  United  States  firactional  currency.  Indeed,  the  latter 
was  quite  as  safe  and  convenient  for  transmission  by  mail  as  the  postal 
note,  and,  furthermore,  possessed  this  special  advantage,  that  the  sender 
paid  no  fee  for  it.  The  advocates  of  postal  notes  point  out  that  they 
are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  money-orders,  but  are  to  be  issued 
concurrently  with  them,  and  that  a  remitter,  who  desires  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  loss  in  sending  a  postal  note  by  mail,  can  always  obtain  a  money- 
order  for  a  like  amount  by  paying  a  little  higher  fee.  But  I  venture  to 
question  the  expediency  of  any  scheme  for  the  issue  of  postal  orders  or 
notes  in  this  country  which  does  not  provide  for  the  refunding  of  the 
amount  of  an  order  lost  in  the  mails.  Such  a  scheme  would  cause  hjmi- 
ship  to  poor  people,  who  form  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  remitters  of  small 
sums,  and  would  inevitably  cause  great  complaint  from  them,  as  well  as 
from  publishers  of  newspapers  who  might  fail  to  receive  subscriptions 
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sent  by  x)08tal  notes,  and  also  from  dealers  in  mailable  articles  of  small 
value,  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  large  numbers  of  small  money- 
orders.  It  would  be  claimed  that  the  postal  notes  were  lost  through 
the  fault  of  the  department  which  issued  them,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  made  good  to  the  loser.  The  failure  to  provide  for  duplicates  of  lost 
orders  is  a  serious  objection  to  all  plans  heretofore  proposed  for  i)osta) 
notes,  or  similar  devices  for  the  transfer  of  small  sums  by  mail. 

2d.  Inconvenience  to  the  remitter  from  his  inability  to  pay  any  requireil 
amount  by  postal  notes  without  the  use  at  the  same  time  of  i^ostage-stampi^ 

3d.  Hardship  caused  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  note  if  not  presented  for 
payment  within  six  months  from  the  ttate  of  issue,  unless  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  special  cases  authorizes  payment  to  be  made,  subject  to  a 
charge  of  double  the  original  fee. 

4th.  Payment  of  lost  or  stolen  postal  notes  could  readily  be  obtained 
and  the  proper  payee  would  have  no  redress,  as  when  payment  of  a 
postal  note  has  once  been  made  the  Post-Office  Department  is  to  be  free 
from  any  further  liability  therefor. 

5th.  The  public  would  be  exposed  to  loss  from  counterfeits  of  postal 
notes,  payable  to  bearer,  which  would  circulate  largely  as  currency. 
Small  dealers  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  poor  and  inexperienced 
people  would  suffer  in  this  way. 

The  issue  of  postal  notes  would  also  occasion  certain  disadvantages 
to  the  Post-Office  Department: 

Ist.  The  very  large  number  of  these  notes  that  would  be  sent  by  mail 
would  offer  to  employes  in  postoffices  temptation  to  theft,  and  thereby 
tend  to  demoralize  the  service.  It  is  well  kiiown  that  the  department 
has  for  many  years  steadily  discouraged  the  practice  of  inclosing  money 
in  ordinary  letters  a«  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  mails. 

2d.  The  absence  of  an  advice  would  expose  the  postmaster  to  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  from  the  payment  of  counterfeit  postal  notes,  even  if  the 
genuine  notes  were  as  well  engraved  as  ordinary  bank  notes.  The 
counterfeiter  or  his  confederates  could  easily  select  offices  of  payment  at 
which  the  postmasters  would  not  be  competent  to  detect  even  an  in- 
ferior counterfeit.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  extensive  frauds 
of  this  kind  could  be  per])etrated  by  criminals  who  could  leadily  escape 
to  adjacent  foreign  countries  in  order  to  avoid  punishment. 

3d.  Postmasters  at  small  offices,  especially  those  engaged  in  trade, 
would  be  tempted  to  use  for  their  own  i)rivate  puri>oses  postal  notes 
placed  in  their  custody  for  sale.  They  conld  easily  put  these  notes  into 
circulation,  as  they  would  remain  current  for  six  months  before  they 
became  invalid,  if  not  paid.  In  the  mean  time  the  issuing  postmaster 
would  claim  in  his  aaionnts  that  they  were  still  on  hand.  This  fraud 
could  only  be  detected  by  frequent  examination  of  his  office  by  an  in- 
spector, which  would  not  be  practicable,  particularly  in  remote  localities 

4th.  The  proposal  that  the  amount  of  the  postal  note  should  be  for- 
feited if  not  presented  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue,  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  practice  in  the  United  States,  and  would  give  great 
trouble  to  the  department.  The  public  would  demand  that  a  postal  note 
for  which  the  amount  on  its  face  had  been  paid  to  the  government  should 
be  redeemed,  no  matter  when  presented.  If  postal  notes,  payable  to 
bearer,  were  found  convenient  as  ciurency,  they  would  circulate  like 
bank  notes  and  might  not  be  presented  for  payment  for  some  years  after 
their  date.  In  this  way,  post-offices  wouM  become  banks  of  issue  for 
small  notes.  There  would  be  no  effectual  mode  of  comi>elliug  holders  to 
present  these  notes  for  payment  before  the  expiration  of  the  designatal 
period,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  bo  confident  that  the  United  States 
would  pay  them  eventuevUy. 
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6th.  The  absence  of  an  advice  would  deprive  the  postmaster  of  infor- 
mationas  to  the  amount  of  funds  required  by  him  to  meet  postal  notes 
on  pi'esentation.  He  now  retains,  for  the  payment  of  money-orders,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  unpaid  advices  two  weeks  on  hand. 
Postal  notes  in  large  amounts  in  the  aggregate  could  be  presented,  with- 
out notice,  at  small  money -order  offices^  in  remote  parts  of  the  counyy. 
where  the  postmasters  would  not  have  tunds  on  hand  to  meet  them,  ana 
considerable  time  might  elapse  before  funds  could  be  obtained  from  the 
department 

6th.  Post-offices  would  be  liable  to  robbery  by  burglars  trying  to  get 
possession  of  the  postal  notes  kept  for  sale  by  postmasters,  l^ey  are 
n^uentiy  robbed  at  presentfor  the  sake  of  small  amounts  of  money  and 
postage-stamps.  For  a  like  reason  packages  of  books  of  postal  notes, 
sent  by  mail  to  frontier  offices  as  post-office  supplies,  would  be  subject 
to  great  danger  in  transit 

As  before  stated,  they  could  be  readily  used  as  currency  by  those  into 
whose  hands  they  might  come. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Chetwynd's 
scheme  of  x>ostal  notes,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  department  would  be  better  served  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  form  of  money-order  and  advice  and  the  adoption  of 
the  schedule  of  fees  which  I  have  proposed  above,  under  which  the  fee 
for  an  order  not  exceeding  five  dollars  would  be  reduced  from  ten  to  five 
cents,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  the  order  would  be  extended  from 
$50  to  $100.  The  fee  for  a  postal  note  of  ten  shillings,  equal  to  $2.44, 
or  of  fifteen  shillings,  equal  to  $3.66,  would  be  a  little  more  than  four 
cents,  while  the  fee  for  a  money  order  for  either  of  those  amounts,  or  for 
a  larger  amount  up  to  $5,  would  be  five  cents.  But  for  this  small  difter- 
ence  between  the  fees  the  public  would,  in  my  opinion,  receive  abundant 
compensation  in  the  absolute  security  which  the  money-order  affords. 

The  second  plan  for  the  transfer  of  small  sums  through  the  mails, 
which  came  before  the  committee,  was  that  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  formerly  of  the  Edinburgh  post-office.  It  was  to  paste  i)08tage- 
stamps  of  various  denominations  on  sheets  of  paper,  prepared  for  the 
purpose  and  sold  by  the  Post-Office  Department.  A  report  condemning 
this  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  of  the  British  post-office,  in  1866, 
and  the  plan  found  no  favor  with  the  committee.  A  similar  scheme  has 
been  proposed  several  times  in  this  country,  the  main  feature  of  which 
is  the  pasting  of  postage-stamps  on  the  bacK  of  a  postal  card  to  be  sold 
by  the  department.  While  these  devices  are  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  Mr.  Chetwynd's,  that  a  duplicate  could  not  be  issued  in  case  of  loss, 
yet  they  are  superior  to  his  in  this  respect,  that  they  could  be  issued  for 
any  sum,  up  to  a  limited  amount;  but  they  have  these  disadvantages, 
namely,  dishonest  persons  could  remove  uncandblled  stamps  from  the 
cards  and  replace  them  with  "washed  stamps"  that  had  been  used  in 
payment  of  postage,  and  thieves  could  remove  and  sell  the  stamps  and 
destroy  the  cards.  The  computation  by  the  postmaster  of  the  number 
of  stamps  of  the  various  denominations  to  be  used  to  make  up  a  re- 
quired amount,  and  the  time  consumed  by  him  in  pasting  the  stamps  on 
the  card,  would  tend  to  make  the  issue  of  card  orders  of  this  descrip- 
tion an  awkward  and  tedious  process,  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  public. 

The  third  plan  to  provide  a  mode  of  cheap  transfers  of  small  sums  by 
mail  was  submitted  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Beaiffort,  postmaster  at 
Manchester,  England.    It  is  thus  described  by  him : 

The  plan  is  to  isfine  money-orders  without  advices  for  small  sums,  payable  at  any 
money-order  office  in  the  kingdom  only,  not  later  than  two  mouths  £rom  the  date  of 
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issne,  and  capable  of  being  trannferred  in  the  mean  time  from  one  i^ersou  to  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  a  check  drawn  to  order. 

The  mauifest  objections  to  these  orders,  in  which  the  amounts  would 
be  simply  filled  in  with  a  pen,  are  the  facility  with  which  counterfeits 
could  be  circulated  and  alterations  of  amounts  made  in  genuine  orders. 
In  the  latter  case  the  paying  i>ostmaster  would  have  no  fSlvice  to  inform 
hi&  as  to  the  amount  actually  paid  for  the  order.  This  plan  was  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

A  form  of  postal  money-order  card  or  note  has  recently  been  submitted 
by  Inspector  Harrison,  of  the  money-order  service  of  this  department, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  upon  -Mr.  Beaufort's  plan,  and  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  scheme  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  deviseo.  The 
pecuHar  feature  of  this  plan  is  the  effectual  prevention  of  alteration  of 
the  written  amount  of  the  order  by  a  series  of  nine  numbers  printed  on 
its  face,  doubling  consecutively  from  one  cent  to  two  dollars  and  flf^- 
six  cents.  The  issuing  postmaster  is  to  punch  out  with  a  "  conductor's 
punch  ^  all  the  numbers  except  those  required  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  order.  Any  sum  can  be  left  upon  the  order  from  one  cent  to 
$5.11,  which  represents  its  value  when  all  the  numbers  remam  in- 
tact. A  similar  device  to  prevent  or  to  impede  the  alteration  of 
bank  drafts  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  The  name  of  the  payee 
and  of  the  paying  and  the  issuing  postmaster  is  to  be  written  on  the 
card  .order  by  the  latter,  who  must  also  write  thereon  the  amoni^t  and 
stamp  the  date  of  issue.  The  cai'd  order  is  to  be  provided  with  a  stub 
upon  which  is  to  be  recorded  the  name  of  the  remitter,  and  of  the  payee, 
and  the  amount,  and  it  must  bear  the  same  number  and  stamped  data 
as  the  order.  The  stub  is  to  be  the  sole  record  of  the  order  at  tie 
issuing  office.  Tliese  money-order  cards  are  to  become  invalid  if  not 
paid  within  tliree  months  aft^r  the  date  of  issue,  but  duplicates,  for 
which  an  additional  fee  is  to  be  charged,  can  be  obtained  ui)on  applica* 
tion  to  the  department  and  the  siuTender  of  the  original,  or,  if  it  belost, 
upon  proof  of  ownership  and  the  filing  of  a  certificate  from  the  paying 
postmaster  that  the  original  had  not  been  pjiid,  and  of  one  from  the 
issuing  postDiaster  that  it  had  not  been  repaid.  For  this  purpose  the 
paying  postmaster  would  be  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  card  orders 
paid,  because  he  would  not  have  an  advice  to  which  he  could  refer. 
These  postal-card  orders,  if  engraAcd,  for  protection  against  counterfeit- 
ing, could  not  be  issued  to  the  public  ibr  a  fee  of  less  than  four  cents. 
The  compensation  to  postmasters  would  be  one  cent  for  issuing  and 
one  cent  for  paying  them.  One  cent  would  be  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  supervision  and  auditing  and  for  miscellaneous  items,  and  one 
cent  for  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

This  plan  is  free  from  the  most  of  the  objectionable  features  that  have 
been  pointed  out  in  dther  schemes  for  the  transfer  by  mail  of  small 
sums  at  cheap  rates.  It  possesses,  moreover,  two  marked  advantages, 
a  provision  for  furnishing  duplicates  of  lost  orders,  and  a  complete  ^e- 
guard  against  alteration  of  the  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  fraudulent  payment  than  the  present 
money-order.  The  paying  postmaster  would  not  have  an  advice  giving 
him  information  not  contained  in  the  order  as  to  the  name  and  address  of 
the  remitter,  which  would  enable  him,  by  questioning  the  applicant,  to 
determine  whether  the  latter  is  the  person  entitled  to  payment.  For 
this  reason,  each  order  lost  or  stolen  after  their  issue  could  be  used  to 
obtain  money,  without  much  difficulty,  especially  if  the  note«  were  in- 
dorsed in  blank.    If  they  had  been  lost  before  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
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book  of  such  orders  stolen  while  in  trauiAt  from  the  departmeut  to  a 
I>ostniaster,  payment  could  be  procure^  before  the  department  had  been  i  1 1- 
formed  of  the  loss. 

If  the  plan  in  question  were  adopted,  large  numbers  of  card  orders 
would  doubtless  be  issued.  They  would  probably  be  counterfeited  just 
as  fractioual  currency  and  national-bank  notes  have  been  counterfeited. 
Postmasters  would  be  liable  to  losses  from  the  payment  of  such  counter- 
feits^ for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  an 
advice,  wl^ch  passes  in  a  sealed  envelope  in  the  mails  from  the  issuing 
to  the  paymg  postmaster,  and  is  never  in  the  possession  of  a  remitter, 
payee,  or  other  person  not  employ^  in  a  post-office,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
tampered  with  or  a  counterfeit  tidereof  used,  except  through  collusion 
between  a  postmaster  and  some  fraudulent  person  outside  his  office. 
While  this  plan  does  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  four  fixed  denomi- 
nations for  postal  notes,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ghetwynd,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  the  alteration  of  amounts,  yet  it  would  exact  much  more 
work  frt)m  post-office  employes.  The  officer  who  issues  a  postal-card 
order  must  write  upon  it  the  name  and  State  of  the  paying  office, 
the  name  of  the  payee,  the  amount,  and  his  own  signature,  and  place 
thereon  the  impression  of  his  office  stamp.  He  must  tiien  calculate  what 
printed  numbers  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  order 
applied  for,  and  must  punch  out  the  residue.  He  must  also  enter  upon 
the  corresponding  stub  the  name  of  the  remitter  and  of  the  payee,  the 
office  of  paymcQt,  and  the  amount,  and  stamp  the  date  thereon.  In 
Hen  of  t3ie  stub,  a  written  application  from  the  remitter  might  be  used, 
containing  these  particulars.  Such  an  application,  which  would  be 
numbered,  stamped,  and  filed  by  the  postmaster,  would  somewhat  lessen 
his  work.  But  the  computation  and  punching  required  in  dealing  with 
the  printed  numbers  would  in  most^^ases  prove  slow  processes,  so  that 
nearly  as  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  the  issue  of  a  postal-card 
order  as  of  a  money-order.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  commission  of 
one  cent  on  each  card  order  issued  would  be  found  in  practice  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  requisite  clerical  labor.  A  serious  difficulty  in  the  working  of 
this  plan  would  arise  from  the  liability  to  frequent  mistakes  in  the  punch- 
ing out  of  the  numbers;  this  would  produce  a  discrepancy  between  the 
written  amount  and  the  total  of  the  printed  numbers  remaining  intact, 
which  would  often  escape  the  notice  of  the  remitter.  In  such  cases  the 
postmastei*  at  the  office  drawn  upon  would  be  compelled  to  refuse  pay- 
ment, thereby  causing  delay  and  hardship  to  the  payee  because  of  a 
mistake  made  by  the  issuing  postmaster. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  transfer  of 
small  sums  by  mail,  at  comparatively  cheap  rates,  can  be  effected  with 
less  risk  of  loss  to  the  public  and  to  thq  department  by  the  money-order 
and  advice,  now  in  use,  than  by  any  postal-note  device  that  has  yet  been 
proposed.  I  respectfully  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  fee  for  orders 
not  exceeding  $5  from  ten  cents  to  five  cents,  and  for  orders  over  $5, 
but  not  over  $10,  from  ten  cents  to  eight  cents,  and  an  extension  of  the 
maximum  limit  of  an  order  from  $50  to  $100,  so  that  the  increased  com- 
missions received  for  lai*ge  orders  may  offset  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
reduced  fees  for  small  orders.  The  details  of  the  changes  here  sug- 
gested in  the  fees  and  in  the  amounts  for  which  money-orders  may  be 
drawn  are  exhibited  in  the  schedule  given  above. 

I  venture  to  ^d  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  experience  of  the 
operation  of  the  schedule  in  question  for  a  comparatively  brief  period 
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would  show  that  the  fee  for  money-orders  not  exceeding  $5  might,  with 
safety,  be  further  reduced  to  four  cents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  MACDOIS^ALD, 
Supcrintcndcnl^  Money-Order  I^stcm, 
Don.  UOKACE  Maynakd, 

Fostmaater'  Oencral, 


'  Estimated  cost  of  issuing,  paying,  or  repaying  a  money-order,  or  of 
issuing  a  certificate  of  depasit,  under  a  law  which  would  require  that 
postmasters'  compensation  be  paid  according  to  the  work  performed, 
t.  e,y  by  the  transaction. 

C«it& 
Postmasters'  compensation  for  each  order  iasuedi  paid,  or  repaid,  or  for 

each  certificate  of  deposit  issued •. 03 

Average  expense,  per  transaction,  on  account  of  erroneous  payments,  lost  re- 
mittances, bad  debts,  &,o ^ffA 

Ditto  on  account  of  misceUaneous  and  incidental  expenses 00^^ 

Total  payable  from  the  proceeds  of  the  business OSflRi 

Average  expense,  per  transaction,  on  account  of  clerks  in  the  superinten- 
dent's office 00  f^ 

Ditto  for  books,  blanks,  printing,  and  stationery  for  ditto 00 1^^^ 

Ditto  for  clerks  in  Sixth  Auditor's  Office 00  f^ 

Ditto  for  books,  blanks,  printing,  and  stationery  for  ditto OO^^Vi 

Total  payable  from  appropriations Olff^ 

Total  estimated  cost  of  each  transaction 05^^ 

At  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  transacting  the  domestic  money-order 
business,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  would  have  been  as  follows : 

For  7,240,537  money-orders  issued,  at  .'St^j'jft,  cents f384, 8^  54 

For  7,213,607  money-orders  paid,  at  BfWo  cents 383,403  21 

For  46,845  money-orders  repaid,  at  SfW^  cents 2,489  81 

For  449,741  certificates  of  deposit,  at  Sf^d'o  cents 23,903  73 

• 

Total  expenses  of  the  bnsincss 794,631  29 

The  actual  expenses,  under  the  existing  rates  of  commissions  to  i)ost- 
masters,  were  $822,284,87. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 

]\1ENT. 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 

FOR  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT, 

November  6, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Offico  Department,  together  with 
the  operations  of  this  office  in  connection  therewith,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1880. 

COLLECTION  OF  POST-OFFICE  REVENUES. 

Tlie  number  of  post-offices  in  operation  during  the  year  was  43,060, 
which  arc  classified,  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  government 
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of  tlie  department,  chapter  2,  section  76,  as  follows :  Special  ofBces,  de- 
positing offices,  depository  and  draft  offices,  and  collection  offices. 

The  following  named  offices  are  denominated  depositories  or  draft 
offices,  and  are  required  by  the  Postmafiter-General  to  receive  and  re- 
tain, subject  to  the  diaits  of  the  department,  the  funds  of  certain  adja- 
cent offices,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  their  own,  viz ; 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  W.  H.  Craig. 
Atlanta,  6a.,  BeoJ.  Conlev. 
Anbnm,  N.  Y.,  N.  P.  Clark. 
Aagosta,  Me.,  H.  H.  Hamlin. 
AoBtin,  Tex.,  H.  B.  Kinney. 
Bangor,  Me.,  A.  B.  Farnham. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  E.  B.  Stephens. 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  John  A.  Post 
Charleston's.  C,  B.  A.  Boseman. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Susan  R.  Johnson. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  N.  B.  Sberwin. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  L.  H.  Carroll. 
Council  Bluffs^  Iowa,  Jane  Baldwin. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  A.  D.  Rodgeis. 
Denver,  Colo.,  W.  N.  Byers. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  John  Beekwith. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Q.  C.  Codd. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  G.  L.  Torbert 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  D.  F.  Pickering. 
SvansviUe,  Ind.,  F.  M.  Thayer. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  F.  W.  KeiL 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  J.  GaUup. 
Hanisburg,  Pa.,  M.  W.  MoAlarney. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  J.  H.  Bumham. 
Helena,  Mont.,  S.  H.  Crounse. 
Houghton,  Mich.,  F.  A.  Douglass. 
Houston,  Tex.,  J.  Richardson. 
Iowa  Ci^,  Iowa,  Jacob  Ricord. 
Indianapolis,  Ind^  W.  R.  Holloway. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  W.  H.  H.  Green. 
JMksonviUe,  Fla.,  Hamilton  Jay. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  A.  B.  Fletcher. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  L.  B.  KendalL 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  S.  M.  Clark. 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  William  Rule. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  8.  D.  Bingham. 
jLeavenworth,  Kans.,  D.  R.  Anthony. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  H.  K.  Mil  ward, 
lima,  Ohio,  Geo.  P.  Waldorf, 
lattle  Rock,  Ark^  O.  A.  Hadley. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  V.  C.  Thompson. 
Madison,  Wis.,  E.  W.  Keyes. 
Meadville,  Pa.,  J.  F.  Morris. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  A.  D.  H.  Thompson. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  H.  C.  Payne. 
Mobile,  Ala,,  M.  D.  Wiokemham. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Roberts. 
Montpelier,  Yt.,  J.  W.  Clark. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  W.  P.  Jones. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  W.  Ward. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  T.  Coggeshall. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  N.  D.  Sperr^. 
Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  G.  rettiboue. 
Clean,  N.  Y.,M.  B.  Fobes. 
Olympia^  Wash^  James  N.  Gale. 
Omaha,  Nebr^  T.  F.  Hall. 
Peoria,  ni,,  W.  Cockle. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Geo.  H.  Anderaoiu 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.^.  8.  Ransom. 
Portland,  Me.,  0.  W.  Goddard. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  George  £.  Cole. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  E.  G.  Pleroe. 
Providenee,  R.  I.,  H.  W.  Gardner. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  W.  W.  Holden. 
Richmond,  Va.,  G.  K.  Gilmer. 
Rochester,*  N.  Y.,  D.  T.  Hunt. 
Rutland,  Vt.,  A.  H.  Tuttle. 
Sidnt  Albans,  Vt.,  B.  D.  Hopkins. 
Saint  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  C.  P.  Carpenter, 

(2d). 
Samt  Paul,  Minn.,  David  Day. 
Salt  Lake  City^  Utah,  J.  T.  Lynch. 
Santa  F^  N.  Mex.,  M.  A.  Breeden. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  L.  MoLaws. 
Scranton.  Pa^  J.  A.  Scranton. 
Springfield,  UL,  Paul  Selby. 
Springfield,  Mass^  H.  C.  Lee. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  E.  E.  Fuller. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  N.  Filbeck. 
Towanda,  Pa.,  P.  PowelL 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  £.  Clark. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Hiigh  Sterling 
Williamsnort,  Pa.,  R.  Hawley. 
Winona,  Minn.,  D.  Sinclair. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  J.  Pickett. 
Yankton,  Dak.,  A.  W.  Howard. 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  W.  S.  Harhm. 


The  following  officers  receive  and  retain,  subject  to  the  warrants  ol 
the  Post-Office  Department,  the  funds  of  such  post-offices  as  are  in- 
structed to  deposit  in  their  hands,  viz : 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at — 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111. 

San  franoiBCo,  CaL 


Eiehty-six  post-offices  are  draft-offices,  and  during  the  year  paid  27,146 
drafts,  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General,  countersigned,  entered,  and 
sent  out  by  the  Auditor,  for  sums  in  the  aggregate  of $2,873,335  $S 

Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  are  deposit  offices,  a 
portion  of  which  during  the  year  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  and 
assistant  tzeasuiers  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of. 6, 857, 652  44 
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Twenty-eight  thousand  and  fifty-three  are  collection  offices,  and  paid 
on  collection  orders  issued  to  mail  contractors  the  sum  of $5, 439, 026  30 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiftiy-eight  are  special  offices,  and  de- 
rive their  mail  supplies  by  the  payment  of  tlftir  revenues  therefor, 
amounting  to 38,540  16 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty -thi'ee  post-offices  are  supplied 
by  mail  messengers,  for  which  service  there  was  paid  during  the 
year 671,5^5  38 

BEYENUE  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPABTMENT. 

The  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1880, 
was $33,315,479  34 

The  amount  placed  in  the  Treasury  for  the  service  of  the  department 
for  the  fiscal  year,  being  grants  in  aid  of  the  revenues,  under  the 
second  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1879  (Statutes,  voL  20, 
pi^352),  was 3,500,000  00 

Aggregate  of  revenue  and  grants • 36,815,479  34 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1880  were 36,101,820  38 

Ezcessof  receipts 713,658  96 

The  amount  of  balances,  due  postmasters,  credited  to  ''sus- 
pense" accoimt  was |8, 126  27 

The  amount  of  balances,  due  by  postmasters,  charged  to 

''  bad  debts  "  and  **  compromise "  aooonnts,  was m.  •    2, 755  41 

5,370  86 


Balance  available  for  service  of  1880 719,029  82 


The  balance  available  for  the  service  of  1879,  as  per  last  annual  report, 

was 31,528  63 

The  amount  paid  on  that  account  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 259, 873  07 

Deficiency,  provided  for  by. appropriation  in  aid  of  the.  revenues 

of  1879,  act  of  June  14,  1878 228,344  44 

The  balance  available  for  the  service  of  1878,  as  per  last  annual  report, 

was 182,266  97 

The  amount  paid  on  that  account  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 94, 284  33 

Balance  no  longer  available,  and  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury .  87, 982  64 


By  the  act  approved  June  16,  1880  (deficiency),  was  appropriated  for 

the  service  01  1877  and  prior  years 97,717  20 

The  amount  paid  on  that  account  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 86, 825  90 

Balance  available  for  that  service 10,891  30 

SUBCMARY  OF  RBVRNUBS  AND  KXPENDITURES. 

Revenue  of  1880 33,315,479  34 

Grants  from  Treasury,  1880 ^,500,000  00 

Grants  from  Treasury,  1877  and  prior  years 97,717  20 

•       3, 597, 717  20 

Total  receipts 36,913,196  54 

Expenditures  for  1880 $36,101,820  :« 

Expenditures  for  1879 259,873  07 

Expenditures  for  1878 , 94,284  33 

Expenditures  for  1877  and  prior  years 86,825  90 

Total  expenditures 36,542,803  68 

370,392  88 
Ket  amount  credited  to  suspense  account  during  fiscal  year 5, 370  86 

Excess  of  receipts 375,763  72 
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Th(^  bal.iiior  siaiidiii;;  to  tho  credit  of  the  general  rey- 
etiue  account  at  the  cloeo  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jnne30,  1879,  was $3,128,088  39 

Excess  of  receipts  during  last  fiscal  year  ,... 375,763  72 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account  at  close  of  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1880 |3,503,852  11 

Tfc«->  K«^  !«♦*  «««*«,«^#«^^  accounts  in  suit |246,250  39 

Due  by  hite  postmasters  J  accounte  not  in  suit 178  386  91 

424,637  80 

3,079,214  81 

GENERAL  DEFICIENCY  APPROPBIATION. 

• 

The  amount  appropriated  from  the  general  Treasury  to  supply  do- 
ficiencies  in  the  revenue  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1880,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  was $5,457,376  10 

The  amount  thereof  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department 
during  the  fiscal  year,  being  ^'  grants  fix>m  the  Treasury,"  was 3, 500, 000  00 

Balance  remaining  in  the  general  Treasury,  subject  to  requi- 
sitions should  deficiencies  for  1880  accrue .•••..      1,957,376  10 

The  revenues  of  the  department  from  postages,  being  the  aggregate  of 
balances  due  the  Unit^  States  by  postmasters  on  the  a^ostment  of 
their  qofurterly  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year,  after  deducting  their  com*- 
Iiensation  and  the  expenses  of  their  ofSces,  was : 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1879 $4,743,034  06 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1879 6, 400, 421  00 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1880 ^..  6,752,293  70 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  ^0, 1880 6, 167, 387  38 

Total.. 21,063,136  16 

The  amount  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers,  newi^aper 
and  periodical  stamps,  and  postal  cards  sold  was : 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1879 |7,226,362  06 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1879 7,986,433  62 

F6r  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1880 8,476,072  23 

For  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1880 ^ 7,805,262  34 

Total _ 31,494,120  15 

The  amount  of  official  stamps  fumisihed  the  difTerent  departments 
included  in  the  above  amount  of  stamps  sold  was : 

For  the  War  Department $96,177  22 

,  For  the  Navy  Department 890  00 

For  the  Interior  Department 14,437  50 

For  the  Department  of  AgricultuA ^ 30  00 

Total _ 111,(>34  72 

The  number  of  quarterly  returns  of  postioiasters  received  and  audited, 
on  which  the  sum  of  $21,063,136.16  was  fi^und  due  the  XJnited  States, 
was: 

For  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1879 « 40,727 

For  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1879 ^ 41, 488 

For  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1880 41,902 

For  the  Quarter  ended  June  30, 1880 ,. 42,311 

Total ,,^^^ 166,428 
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MAIL  TRAN^SPOUTATION. 

Tlio  amount  cliarged  to  "transportation  accrued^  and  placed  to  tlie 
credit  of  mail  contractors  and  others,  for  mail  transportation,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  waa : 

For  the  regular  snpply  of  man  routes $18,530,593  06 

Fortfie  supply  of  *^8p€Noial"  offices 38,540  18 

For  the  supply  of  "mail  messenger "  offices 671,468  77 

For  the  samrjes  of  postal-rail wav  clerks,  route  and  other  agents 2, 776, 645  47 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  oi  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the 
postal-railway  serrice..... 37,432  85 

Total 1 22,056,680  33 

Foreign  mail  transportation : 

Kew  York,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  countries 

beyond,  via  Great  Britain $117,449  00 

Kew  York,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  countries  beyond 44,455  20 

Philadelphia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1, 964  28 

Boston,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1,227  G9 

Post-Office  Department  of  Caiia<la,  Euglish  mail...  C14  54 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadeliibia,  Boston,  Key 
West,  New  Orleans,  and  Sau  1*  rancisco,  West  Iii- 

9            dies.  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  <&c 29,  G15  88 

New  York  and  Newfoundland 81  90 

Boston  and  NoTa  Scotia 240  11 

Baltimore  and  Bremen 5  75 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Port  Stanley,  Canada 64  90 

Upper  Pacific  coast  local  mails 7j9G  b7 

San  Francisco,  China,  Japan,  Farther  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Sea  Islands 13,363  30 

Expenses  of  government  mail  agent  at  Aspin  wall. .  940  00 

Expenses  of  government  mail  agent  at  Panama 1, 513  15 

Expenses  of  government  mail  agent  at  Shanghai, 

China 1.197  81 

213, 530  38 

•     22,270,210  71 
The  amount  credited  to  transportation  accrued  and  charged  to 
contractors  for  overcredits  for  ** fines  and  deductions"  was. . .  332, 029  13 

Net  amount  to  the  credit  of  mail  contractors '  21,938, 181  58 

The  amount  paid  during  the  year  was 21,074,282  14 

Excess  of  *Hran8portation  accrued" 863,899  44 

The  following  balances,  accrued  for  txansportation  of  tlie  mails  on 
railroads,  have  been  certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  companies  named,  under  act  of  March  3, 
1879,  and  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  May  19, 1879,  The  amounts  are  not  included  in  the  total 
of  "railroad  transportation  imid"  (see  Statutes,  vol.  20,  page  420) : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  1880 $384, 093  58 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  1880 381 ,  834  89 

Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  1880 103, 129  77 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  1880.. .      10, 181  06 
Denver  Pacifio  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  service  of 
1880 1,812  60 

Total  for  1880 $831,051  90 

Uuion  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  previous  years  .      G5, 408  47 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  service  of  previous  years.      49, 144  5G 

Total  for  previous  years 114,553  03 

Amoimt  certified  during  the  fiscal  year 995,604  93 
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STATEMENT  OF  COLLKCTINf'r    DIVISIOX. 

Balance  due  United  Shitos,  brouj^lit,  forward  from  last  report §478,731  4S 

Balance  due  United  States  on  ;iccoiiut  of  x^osliuiwters  becom- 
ing late  during  the  fiwnl  year 293,057  59 

771,789  07 

Amount  collected  during  tlio  year , $341,720  88 

Amount  charged  to  *' suspense" 2,675  48 

Amount  charged  to  bad  and  compromise  debts 2, 755  41 

347, 151  77 

Balance  remaining  due  United  States 424,637  30 

Of  which  there  is  in  suit 246,250  39 

Not  in  suit 178,386  91 

424,637  30 

Balance  due  late  postmasters,  brought  forward  from  last  re- 
port -.: $46,250  70 

Amount  becoming  due  during  the  fiscal  year.... 36,572  48 

82,823  18 
Amount  paid  during  the  year , 26,514  92 

Balance  remaining  due  late  postmasters 56,308  26 

Amount  in  suit  June  30,  lb79 |245,694  47 

Amount  submitted  for  suit  during  the  fiscal  year 15,153  19 

260,847  CQ 

Of  which  there  was  collected  during  the  year $12, 647  04 

Amount  otherwise  settled 1,950  23 

14, 597  27 

Balance  remaining  in  suit 246,250  39 

Amount  collected  from  late  postmasters  on  account  of  interest 
and  costs |2,143  68 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  my  annual  report  for  last  fiscal  year,  and  to  renew  the 
recommemlation  therein  contained : 

ACCUMULATION  OF  VALUELESS  FILES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  accounts-current, 
money-order  statements,  paid  money  orders,  and  other  papers  in  tlie  fiJel  of  this  office, 
to  which  reference  is  never  had,  and  which  are  occupying  rooms  very  much  needed  for 
the  current  files. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  grant  to  the  Postmaster-General  authority 
to  destroy  or  sell  as  wasto  paper  all  returns,  statements,  and  paid  money  orders  per- 
taining to  the  accounts  of  postmasters  which  have  been  finally  settled  ani  closed,  and 
which  have  been  in  the  tiles  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  ledgers  and  registers  of  the 
office  wiU  show  the  accounts  as  audited,  and  all  necessary  information  can  bo  obtained 
from  them,  the  papers  above  mentione<l  being  the  postmastei-s'  returns  to  this  office  on 
which  their  accounts  were  audited  and  settled. 

Tho  accompanying  tables,  numbered  from  1  to  31,  inclusive,  exhibit 
in  detail  tho  transactions  of  tho  department  for  the  fiscal  year. 
4  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  McQEEW,  Auditor. 
Hon.  noBACE  Maynard, 

Fostmaster-  Qenerah 
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States  and  Teiritorios. 


Maine 

"New  Ham})Bbire 

Vermont 

Mflftsaclinsetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connocticut ,.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mai'yiand 

Virginia 

We«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missonri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Lonisiana 

Texa« 

California 

Oregon 

MinuAsota 

Kansas 

Nebraska ^ 

Nevada - 

Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Washington ., 

Dakota _.. 

Arizona 

Idaho ^ . , 

Wyoming 

Montana 

Alaska 

District  of  Columbia. 


;  Deduct  mif*ccllanfH)n8  items 
Add  miscellaneouti  ituus 
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5 
88 
89 
30 
47 
49 
23 
2 
14 
17 

7 

4 
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43 

70 

90 

71i 

58; 

02 

361 

721 

20 

75! 

33 

83 

38 

64 

18 

80 

50 

53 

03 

86 

43 

04 

43' 

46 

37 

12 

72 

17 

20 

36 

53 

04 

67 

13 

90 

14 

60 

37 

21 

82 

94 

53 

74 

42 

71 

00 


16 


2, 017  81 


76, 735  11 


78, 752  92 


$143  80 

131  65| 

144  88 

1,235  55' 

09  15' 

193  61: 

4, 323  32 

103  inj 

1, 104  47, 

15  82 
93  73 
68  58 
36  14 
51  99 

16  93 
167  20 

15  73 
1, 702  96! 
630  97 
678  40 
2,  006  74; 
357  03 
488  78l 
674  19 
169  43 
96  54 
71  01 
50  94 
50  78 
71  04 
158  38 
636  83 
34  23 
196  84 
195  32 
74  04 
20  29 
134  55 
71  861 
12941 
6  85! 
61  29 
23  30 

4  61 

5  63 

17  69 
3  50 

148  45 


16, 881  15 


16, 881  15 


$25,454  75 
16. 140  03 
11, 533  38. 

112.411  92 
20, 528  70 
41,873  87 

177.035  24 

26. 086  29 
92,155  94 
•1, 658  70 
10,450  22 
12,044  88 

4, 160  80 

8,650  72 

6,669  69 

16. 657  55, 

5, 268  06; 

83,948  52| 

68,612  38 

48,185  01* 

108, 703  56 

47,478  10 

70,430  67 

34.087  28 
17, 469  84 
10,  812  Oil 
12,442  63 
12, 682  74' 

9,596  91 

18,654  57 

41, 795  92 

63,228  03 

11, 790  43, 

28,950  38 

37,416  57| 

J8, 985  93 

13, 407  50 

38, 469  43 

6,168  10 

1. 949  95 

8,414  10 

8.240  34 
2,837  35 

8. 241  75 
2, 834  25 
7  410  75 


$488, 
291, 
205, 

2, 146, 
240, 
644, 

6,018, 
678, 

2,888, 
78, 
580 
483, 
172, 
243, 
201, 
390. 
96, 

2,107, 

1,  074, 
875, 

2,  572, 
767, 
977, 

1,288, 

493. 

366, 

262. 

206, 

184, 

319. 

551, 

903, 

126. 

505, 

573, 

300. 

81, 

305, 

88, 

32, 

47, 

W, 

31, 

27, 

84, 

62. 


5, 051  65        208, 


771  56 
997  74 
311  53 

650  92 
875  08 
155  00 
792  70 
622  38 
221  75 
951  43 
717  70 
600  81 

651  83 
500  35] 
822  34 
419  57 
313  86 
799  22 
100  53 
533  22 
472  57 
014  95 
445  43 
376  62 
425  24 
510  35 
399  77 
523  50 
407  56 
964  00 
898  04 
627  25 
060  21 
410  03 
253  32 
648  37 
331  25 
164  09 
669  85 
201  01 
627  77 
794  72 
972  71 
567  57 
960  58 
215  85 
449  85 
776  34 


1,426,078  50  31,370,868  47 
2,776  86 


$514, 389  54' 

808,276  011 

276,006  00^ 

•2,260,306  10^ 

261, 610  51 

686L231S0 

8,200,S34  62i 

704,980  58: 

2,061^7(8  361 

80,627  78^ 

601.«82  9it 

405.mi0 

176.8a  15 

252,214  70: 

208.538  14 

407,270  12 

101, 004  15 

2,109,586  23 

1, 143.470  01 

024,48140 

2, 683. 244  3» 

814,020  12 

1,048.428  31 

1,323,296  55 

611, 110  28* 

377,440  02 

274,040  13 

210.276  44 

104.076  45 

838,75103 

503,027  87 

067,575  15 

138. 700  5i 

634. 645  S» 

610.055  20 

310.747  48 

04.806  70 

343. 817  44 

04,933  02 

34,106'72 

51,0«3<0 

108,103  88 

34  884  10 

20,83135 

37,805  17 

50,fi52  29 

453  ^ 

213,076  60 


32,824,846  03 

U4,25i  68.  "i^'iooaj 


1,428,301  73  31,404,120  15 


33,013.055  06 
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/*•  United  States  for  the  fiscal  ij€4ir  ended  June  30,  1880. 


Expenditure*. 
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O  9 

B 
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$17l,6fi2 

116,  852 

114,937 

352.527 

40,217 

1G9.49G 

739.616 

187,  4.'W 

607,003 

23,731 

91.012 

166,429 

67,684 

104.  <M0 

69,255 

123.944 

42,926 

487,682 

848.400 

302,131 

564.552 

256.634 

382,675 

262.  ISO 

145,246 

112,079 

101. 552 

101,052 

86^886 

65.301 

211,564 

207,122 

50,491 

170, 7r»0 

235.  774 

113.567 

41.428 

82.335 

39.184 

15,268 

23,121 

47,  8^.6 

16,338 

16,087 

14,667 

26,763 

222 

3.767 


27 
01 
90 
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147, 

19. 
14, 
321, 
32. 
67, 


207  49 
093  79 
573  U. 
433  33 
270  26i 
137  47' 


24:.  101, 
63]  46, 
304. 

5. 


43 
71 
70 
06 
31 
61 
12 
23 
05 
79 
52 
23 
90 
05 
21 
62 
81 
62 
74 
62 
69 
69 
70 


27' 
70 
70 


79. 
48, 
13, 
19, 
12, 
46, 

8. 

232, 
90, 
87, 

390. 
68, 
68, 

174, 
45. 
47, 
25, 
14, 
17. 
60, 
64, 


67  140. 
42l   11, 


45, 
40, 

22, 

11, 
43. 

11, 
2. 
% 
8. 
2. 
1. 
3, 
4. 


591 
994 
496 
829  02 
408  53 
329  07i 
369  05 
283  70'. 
858  Kl 
964  65, 

602  80 
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REPORT 

OF  THK 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 


To  the  President : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  preliminary  report,  it  be- 
in^  the  nineteenth  report  si  nee  the  organization  of  the  department  in 
1862.  t 

During  the  four  years  of  your  administration  now  drawing  to  a  close 
our  farmers  hare  rejoiced  in  the  realization  of  higher  rewards  for  agri- 
cultural labor  than  during  any  other  continuous  four  years  in  our  his- 
tory. They  have  been  years  of  exceptionally  good  crops  of  all  the 
different  staples  grown  either  for  home  consumption  or  export;  and  as 
the  European  nations  to  whom  we  look  for  a  market  have  during  the 
same  period  failed,  from  disastrous  seasons,  to  harvest  the  usual  quantity 
of  farm  products,  a  steady  demand  at  good  prices  has  existed  for  our 
entire  surplus  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  meats,  and  dairy  products,  unti 
the  aggregate  annual  amount  exported  has  attained  a  value  of  more  than 
$271,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  similar  exportations  during  auy 
like  number  of  previous  years.  These  unprecedented  crops,  the  bountiful 
gift  of  an  AU-Wise  Providence  that  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,  have 
afforded  constant  and  profitable  occupation  not  only  to  the  farmers  but 
to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
transx>ortation  companies  whose  trains  and  fleets  have  had  uninterrupted 
and  remunerative  employment,  notwithstanding  their  own  increased 
capacity  and  the  eVer  eager  competition  of  new  lines.  Indeed  there  is 
no  profession,  no  trade,  no  occupation,  no  man  so  rich  and  exalted  nor 
yet  so  poor  and  unknown,  but  has  shared  in  their  widespread  and  bene- 
ficial influences. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  immense  value  of  the  most  important 
of  our  agricultural  products  during  the  several  years  named  and  the 
value  of  the  exportations  thereof  for  the  same  period. 

Valw  of  the  principal  atprkultural  productions  hy  calendar  years. 

BreaclstniTs;  animals,  animal  matter,  cotton: 

1877 $1,644,820,578 

1878 1,448,S70,866 

1879 1,919,954,OT 

1880  (estimated) 2,000,000,000 
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Value  of  ike  agrirulUual  cj-porlsfirr  thcfijicnl  years  ending  June  30,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880. 


Products. 


AnimAls  and  animal  matter . 

Breadstuff^  Sao , 

Cotton,  Ao 

Wood,  &c 

lfiaoellaii«oas 


Toftal  agriealtural  exports 
Total  exports 


Per  cent,  of  agricnltoral  matter 


1877. 


$140,564,066 

118,126,940 

188,353.248 

23,422,966 

58.6d2,719 


624,019,989 
669, 167, 300 


76 


1878. 


$145, 587, 515 

181,811,794 

191,470,144 

21,747,117 

52,245^306 


502,861,876 
722, 811, 815 


1879. 

1880. 

$146,641,233 

210, 391, 066 

173,158,200 

20, 122, 967 

53.843,026 

$166,400,42S 

288, 050, 201 

22U517.323 

22, 000, 000 

49,000,000 

604,156,402 
717, 093, 777 

746,967,952 
823,946,853 

82 


84 


90 


This  shows  an  onosaally  prosperous  condition,  and  that,  to-day,  oars 
is  pre-eminently  the  agricoitural  country  o^the  world.  The  casual  reader, 
and  the  most  indifferent  student  of  statistics  cannot  but  be  struck  wiUi 
the  large  proportion  that  agricultural  products  as  shown  by  the  above 
table  bear  to  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States ;  and  every  man  of  Hi- 
telligence  in  pondering  the  £Etct  must  stand  amazed  that  the  agricultuKU 
interests  of  the  country  have  not  received  more  attention  in  State  and 
national  legislation. 

DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

This  important  division  of  the  department  is  now  confined  to  a  room 
in  the  present  building  20  feet  square,  with  two  basement  rooms  of  the 
same  size,  and  a  small  closet.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  with  such  lack 
of  conveniences,  to  prompfly  perform  a  great  deal  of  work,  any  delay  in 
which,  and  in  publishing  the  facts  thus  only  to  be  ascertained,  is  a  loss 
to  the  country.  The  work  is  daily  accumulating.  It  comes  to  us  from* 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  her  Territories.  Its  value  is  almost 
beyond  computation.  The  numerous  experiments  and  analyses  that 
have  been  made  in  this  division  serve  to  illustrate,  in  part,  how  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  working  of  the  department,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
the  country,  is  a  well-appointed  laboratory. 

Being  the  national  laboratory  of  a  great  people,  it  should  have  greatly 
increased  facilities  for  examining  and  determining  the  many  important 
questions  daily  coming  up  for  investigation. 

The  small  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  laboratory  has  ena- 
bled this  division  to  extend  its  work  in  various  ways,  but  particularly 
and  profitably  in  verifying  the  results  of  experiments  heretofore  made 
in  the  examination  of  the  juices  of  different  saccharine  plants.  Seeds 
of  42  supposed  varieties  of  sorghum,  bearing  in  most  cases  the  name  of 
the  grower  or  of  the  locality  whence  obtained,  were  planted  in  a  littie 
patch  of  ground  attached  to  the  department,  and  the  resulting  plants 
subjected  to  daily  examination  and  analysis  &om  the  appearance  of  the 
tassel  until  November  22,  at  which  time  the  stalks  and  the  ground  were 
alike  hard  fjrozen.  In  these  daily  examinations  under  tbe  immediate 
direction  of  the  chief  chemist,  there  were  employed,  in  addition  to  tiie 
regular  force,  11  assistants  (chiefly  young  graduates  of  chemical  schools), 
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and  a  very  lar^e  amount  of  valuable  work  was  accomplished.  In  all 
8omethiDg  over  (5,5(K)  analyses  were  made,  all  doubtilil  results  being 
verified  and  corrected  by  repetition.  This  careful  work  served  to  sus- 
tain every  statement  heretofore  made  by  the  department  in  relation  to 
these  sugar-producing  plants,  and  affords  a  sure  basis  for  estimating 
the  profit  that  may  l>e  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
these  varieties  of  cane,  and  will  bo  of  great  value  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  sugar  production  who  may  carefully  study  the  tabular  statement  to 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  detailed  report  of  the  chemist. 

Among  the  varieties  of  sorghum  sent  to  us  under  their  differentlocal 
names  many  were  found,  when  gro^vn,  to  be  identical.  The  number  of 
distinct  varieties  of  value  for  making  sugar  has  been  reduced  to  26,  so 
that  we  may  say  with  certainty  that  we  have  growing  in  this  country 
at  least  that  number  of  separate  varieties  concerning  which  there  re- 
mains only  to  be  determined  what  soil  and  climate  is  best  suited  to  any 
particular  sort.  The  difference  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  the  various  kinds  is  so  slight  as  to  be  a  matter  of  little 
consideration. 

The  variety  generally  known  as  Early  Amber,  but  sent  to  us  ander 
many  different  names,  proves  to  be  somewhat  earlier  than  any  other 
and  the  equal  of  any  in  the  richness  and  purity  of  juice,  although  not 
quite  so  productive  as  the  larger  and  later  varieties. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  department  with  machinery 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  a  commercial  way.  It  was  con- 
sidered important  to  undertake  the  work  on  a  scale  of  this  magnitude 
in  order  that  the  large  number  of  farmers  and  others  who  were  ready  to 
engage  in  the  business  should  be  satisfied  as  to  its  practicability  and 
profitableness — that  the  proportion  of  crystalizable  sugar  found  in 
laboratory  experiments  to  be  present  in  the  stalks  of  sorghum  and  of 
com  (maize)  could  be  secured  without  difficulty  and  with  profit  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  A  careful  estimate  showed  that  the  cheapest  out- 
fit of  machinery  entirely  suited  to  this  purpose  would  cost  in  the  city  of 
New  York  about  $10,000,  and  that  to  have  the  cane  grown  wherever 
vacant  land  could  by  chance  be  rented  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
or  neighboring  farmers  be  induced  to  undertake  an  untried  crop;  to 
haul  the  cane  long  distances,  and  to  manufacture  would  cost  several 
thousand  more.  Accordingly  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  asked 
for  and  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  but  was  reduced  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  to  $6,500,  and  so  finally  passed  both  branches  of  Congress. 
Not  only  was  this  sum  entirely  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view,  but 
available  so  late  as  to  render  the  planting  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cane 
entirely  impossible.  Pending  legislation,  and  in  anticipation  of  more 
favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  I  had  conferred  with  Messrs. 
Colwell  Brothers,  large  manufacturers  of  sugar  machinery  in  New  York 
City,  and  had  notified  them  that  I  would  probably  wish  to  purchase  a 
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complete  sugar. mill  (with  vacuum  pan  and  centrifugal)  similar  to  those 
used  on  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba.  When  the  appropri- 
ation was  cut  down  from  $15,000  to  $6,500  and  the  purchase  could  not 
be  made,  these  public  spirited  gentlemen  declared  that  the  machinery 
should  be  at  my  service  upon  my  own  terms  rather  than  an  experi- 
ment of  so  much  importance  to  the  country  be  put  over  to  another  sea- 
son. Such  parts  of  the  machinery  as  they  had  not  in  stock  and  were 
too  brlsy  to  prepare  they  caused  to  be  made  in  other  shops,  brought  the 
whole  to  Washington,  superintended  its  erection  and  loaned  their  ex- 
perienced men  to  start  and  run  the  mill  until  others  detailed  for  the 
purpose  should  become  familiar  with  its  management.  With  the  usual 
delays  incident  to  erecting  and  starting  a  new  mill,  and  the  changes  in 
gearing  found  on  starting  to  be  necessary,  the  work  of  grinding,  &c., 
which  was  expected  to  be  begun  September  1  was  delayed  until  after 
the  1st  of  October.  Then  followed  a  break  in  the  machinery  which 
delayed  operations  two  weeks  longer,  so  that  it  may  be  said  the  work 
was  not  fairly  commenced  until  the  middle  of  October,  fully  six  weeks 
later  than  it  should  have  been. 

Meanwhile  the  cane  had  been  cut  and  drawn  up  to  the  yard,  and  was 
not  improved  by  being  piled  in  large  ricks.  From  late  planting  (the 
greater  part  oh  poor  land)  it  was  far  from  promising  to  begin  with, 
much  of  it  being  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  rapidly  deteri- 
orated from  heating  in  the  rick  while  awaiting  repairs  *to  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Theodore  Kolischer,  a  sugar  manufacturer,  who  had  experience 
in  making  beet  sugars  in  Germany  and  cane  sugars  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  selected  to  treat  the  juice  precisely  as  he  would  the  juice  of  the 
tropical  cane,  and  then  to  make  such  modifications  and  suggestion*s  as 
the  character  of  the  juice  would  seem  to  require.  His  report  will  be 
appended.  Mr.  Kolischer  hoped  to  build  up  sufficient  granulation  in 
the  vacuum  pan  to  enable  him  to  strike  directly  into  the  centrifugal,  as 
is  usual  with  tropical  cane;  but  this  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing.  He, 
however,  obtained  some  barrels  of  sugar  from  the  first  boiling  by  letting 
it  stand  for  a  few  days  and  granulate  in  the  tanks.  This  sugar  is  well 
crystallized  and  polarizes  88;  is  yellowish  green  in  color  and  not  attract- 
ive in  appearance,  but  will  command  a  paying  price  for  refining.  The 
sirup  made  at  first  was  not  as  clear  and  fine  in  flavor  as  was  afterwards 
obtained.  When  Mr.  Kolischer's  time  expired  there  remained  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  cane  on  hand  for  three  days'  work,  but  cane  of  very 
inferior  quality,  since  it  had  been  subjected  to  severe  frosts  by  which 
the  joints  had  been  rendered  more  or  less  acid.  The  experiments  were 
continued  by  employes  of  the  department  who  had  become  familiar  with 
the  machinery,  and  by  them  better  results  were  obtained  from  this 
injured  cane  than  from  that  first  handled.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
more  careful  defecation  of  the  juice  under  the  personal  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Collier,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  was  not  a  supply 
of  cane  sufficient  to  permit  of  many  other  exi)criments  in  the  defecation, 
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clarification,  and  crystallization  of  the  joice  and  sirap,  important  experi* 
ments  which  most  be  postponed  until  another  season.  The  supply  of 
cane  exhausted,  an  experiment  was  made  in  reboiling  the  molasses 
which  had  not  given  evidence  of  granulation.  Upon  diluting  this  with 
water,  clarifying  by  boiling  and  skimming,  and  further  boiling  in  vacuo, 
considerable  sugar  was  produced  of  excellent  quality  and  color,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  polarizes  99,  and  is  valued  to  day  by  one  of 
the  leading  grocers  of  this  city  at  nine  cents  per  pound.  On  the  whole 
these  experiments,  although  made  under  very  unflE^vorable  circum- 
stances, have  been  attended  with  so  fair  a  measure  of  success  as  to  give 
ajssurance  that,  with  the  machinery  as  now  in  position  and  an  adequate 
amount  of  csme,  planted  at  the  right  time  and  cultivated  in  the  right 
way,  both  sorghum  and  corn-stalks  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
production  of  sugar  for  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will 
vote  the  funds  necessary  to  continue  these  experiments  as  long  as  they 
promise  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  people. 

A  tabular  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  industry  among  the 
people  at  large  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report,  by  which  it  win 
be  seen  that  very  decided  progress  has  been  m^de  during  the  past  year 
in  the  direction  I  had  the  honor  to  propose  some  two  years  since,  to- 
wit,  the  manufacture  at  home  of  all  the  sugar  we  consume,  with,  some 
to  spare  for  exx>ort.  This  statement  and  the  many  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  intellige^At  correspondents  in  every  part  of  the  country  justify 
the  belief  that  the  crop  of  1884  will  terminate  our  dependence  on  foreign 
nations  for  this  article  of  prime  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  this  division  above  indicated,  the  examina- 
tion* of  our  native  grasses  and  forage  plants  from  different  parts  of  tiie 
country  has  been  and  is  being  carried  forward  and,  besides,  analyses— 
over  150  in  all — are  making  or  have  been  made  of  twenty  different  weD 
known  genera  or  species  of  such  grasses  as  are  now  extensively  grown,  for 
the  purpose  of  determinining  their  comi>arative  composition  and  nutritive 
value  at  different  stages  of  their  development. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work,  in  mere  dollars  and  cents  and 
aside  from  its  ^'consequential''  benefits,  maybe  gained  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  fact  that,  among  individual  chemists  operating  on  their  own 
account,  the  current  price  for  a  single  mineral  determination  is  about 
$10,  and  that  analyses  for  organic  constituents  are  even  more  expensive. 
But  accepting  $10  as  the  average  value  of  each  specific  determination, 
the  chemical  work  of  the  department  from  June,  A.  D.  1880,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1881,  will  make  the  following  exhibit: 

150  grasses,  7  determinations  each $10, 500 

3,581  canes,    4  «  "    > 143.240 

Total $153,740 

BEET  SUaAB. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport  there  has  been  pre- 
pared in  the  department  a  report  on  the  '^  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  and 
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the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom  in  France  and  the  United  States.'' 
This  repoit  is  intended  to  show  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  culture  of 
t^  sugar  beet,  and  the  methods  of  planting,  manuring,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, and  storing  the  crop  in  France,  the  later  improvements  intro- 
duced in  the  methods  of  manu&cture  of  sugar  from  the  beet',  and  the 
social  and  fiscal  relations  effecting  the  beet-sugar  industiy  in  that  coun- 
try. That  portion  relating  to  the  manufacture  is  not  intended  to  give 
details  relative  to  the  methods  employed,  but  to  furnish  to  prospective 
<  manufacturers  correct  notions  concerning  improvements  in  apparatus, 
&c.,  that  have  been  made  up  to  1878,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  re- 
quirements for  a  complete  factory.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations  of  most  of  the  improvements  mentioned,  and  of  the  new  instru- 
ments employed  in  cultivating  the  root. 

In  connection  with  this  report  of  the  experience  of  the  French  in  the 
manipulation  of  this  great  industry,  it  seemed  advisable  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  practical  experiment  making  at  Portland,  Me.^ 
in  the  introduction  of  the  industry  in  that  section. 

A  rexkresentative  of  the  department  was  sent  to  make  an  examination  * 
and  report  upon  it.  It  was  found  that  the  Maine  Beet  Sugar  Company 
hmi  erected  w(»rks  with  all  ihe  appliances  for  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beets,  and  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  They  had  madd  con- 
tracts with  seventeen  hundred  farmers  for  the  culture  of  1,200  acres  of 
roots.  The  culture  was,  therefore,  eminently  experimental,  but  from 
conversations  with  some  of  the  farmers  it  was  found  that  very  few  were 
able  to  give  intelligent  accounts  of  their  operations  or  of  the  expenses 
attending  them.  The  sugar  ccnnpany  issued  circulars  giving  minute  in- 
structions concerning  the  methods  that  should  be  followed  in  the  work, 
and  in  order  to  determine  how  closely  these  instructions  were  followed, 
the  results  obtained,  and  the  cost  per  acre  of  produdng  the  crop,  a  circu- 
lar of  questions  covering  these  points  was  mailed  from  the  department 
to  all  persons  who  had  grown  beets  for  the  company,  whose  names  and 
addresses  could  be  obtained.  Beplies  to  these  circulars — 200  of  the  first 
to  1,500  of  the  latter — ^were  not  as  numerous  as  I  had  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect The  few  received  show  the  influence  of  the  various  soils,  and  the 
methods  of  culture  and  manuring  upon  the  crop.  If  we  accept  the  more 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  value  of  farm  labor  and  of  stable  manure,  it 
api>ears  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  and  delivering  at  stations 
within  an  average  haul  of  half  a  mile  (with  the  cost  of  stable  manure 
and  artificial  fertilizers  added),  is  about  $60  per  acre,  and  that  the  crops 
produced  with  the  care  that  this  expenditure  demands  should  amount 
to  from  15  to  23  tons,  which,  at  the  average  of  $5  per  ton,  the  price  paid 
by  the  company,  would  net  to  the  producer  $15  to  $23  per  acre. 

The  report  upon  the  experiment  in  Maine  is  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  former  experiments  in  this  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  aid  given  for  its  promotion  by  the 
general  and  State  governments. 
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Of  the  combined  reports,  Congress  ordered  the  printing  of  20,000 
copies,  which  should  have  been  printed  and  distributed  in  time  to  serve 
for  the  information  of  persons  who  desired  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  beets  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  during  the  past  season,  but  which 
are  yet  in  the  office  of  the  Public  Printer,  and  a  delay  of  a  year  in  enter- 
prises of  public  importance  has  been  the  result. 

MAINE  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY. 

The  condition  of  the  Maine  Beet  Sugar  Company  at  the  present  time 
is  veil  described  in  the  Eastern  Argus,  of  October  28, 1880,  as  follows: 

The  faU  and  winter  work  of  the  Maine  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  now  £Eurly  begun, 
and  the  factory  is  in  fuU  operation.  The  factory  employs  in  all  its  departments,  in- 
clndlDe  the  storage  and  shoveling  the  beets,  unloading  the  cars,  and  removing  the 
pulp,  about  125  men.  Important  improvements  have  been  made  since  last  year  in  the 
machinery,  which  is  now  equal  to  the  best  in  Europe.  Last  week  the  product  of  sugar 
and  molasses  from  the  cut  and  sliced  beets  was  over  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
factory  consumes  at  least  25  tons  of  coal  per  day.  Work  is  pushed  day  and  night 
without  cessation,  except  one  hour  at  noon  and  at  midnight.  From  125  to  150  tons  of 
beets  are  worked  in  24  hours.  The  company  has  on  hand  some  6,000  tons  of  beets. 
About  10,000  tons  in  aU  will  be  worked  during  this  season.  The  factory  wiU  probably 
'  continue  in  operation  untU  about  Christmas.  Beets  are  now  arriving  daily  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  cars  bring  about  300  tons,  and  farmers'  wagons  about  50  tons  per  day.  The 
crops  average  ftOly  as  well  as  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  drought  which  diminished 
the  yield  at  least  one-third  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  oeen.  The  beets  are 
of  about  the  same  average  quality  as  last  year.  They  are  not  so  good  as  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  improper  cmtivation  and  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  leaf  crown,  which 
in  Europe  is  always  cut  off  and  retained  by  the  farmers.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
beets  are  raised  in  the  State  of-  Maine  from  Bangor,  Dexter,  Skowhegan,  and  North 
Anson  to  the  State  line,  and  from  Farmington  to  Belfast  and  Rockland.  They  come 
by  the  Maine  Central,  Knox  and  Lincoln,  Somerset,  Grand  Trunk,  Rumford  Fam,  and 
Buckfield.  Portland  and  Ogdensbnrg,  Portland  and  Rochester,  Boston  and  Maine  (f ) 
Eastern,  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  Passumpsic,  Fitchburg,  Delaware  and  Hndson, 
Hoosic  and  Western  Railroads  as  far  as  Schenectady  and  Fori  Hunter,  New  York. 

Beets  are  sent  from  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  and  the  Merrimao  Valley,  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  from  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada.  This  ^preat  area  of 
country  supplies  beets  which  all  ought  to  be  raised,  and  as  many  more,  within  20  miles 
of  Portland.  Farmers  in  the  surrounding  country  have  generally  done  well  this  sea- 
son. The  estate  of  Cyrus  Thurlow,  in  Deering,  has  received  fix)m  the  factory  this  vear 
$430  in  cash,  and  |50  fr*om  the  sale  of  tops  for  greens,  making  nearly  $500  cash  product 
from  three  acres  of  land. 

With  a  full  supply  the  factory  could  work  with  the  present  machinery  in  five  months 
20,000  tons  of  beets,  which  would  turn  out  2,000  tons  of  sugar  and  molasses  in  a  single 
season. 

Last  year  the  waste  products  were  largely  lost  for  want  of  a  demand  for  them.  This 
year  the  waste  has  all  been  bought  for  manure  by  one  of  our  interprisinc  citizens,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  ton.  Over  2,000  tons  of  beet  pulp  are  already  sold  in  advance  at  the 
above  rate,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  DELAWARE. 

Another  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  and  its  manufacture 
into  sugar  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  To  encoum^e  the 
enterprise  the  State  legislature  appropriated  $300  in  1877  to  be  offered 
as  premiums  to  farmers  for  crops  of  sugar-beets,  and  in  1878  $1,500  wei-e 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose. 

Beet  culture  was  begun  four  years  since,  and  results  proving  better 
with  eacli  succeeding  year,  the  experiment  of  making  beet  sugar  was 
undertaken  in  1878  by  the  Delaware  Beet  Sugar  Company  with  such 
imperfect  apparatus  as  happened  at  hand.  The  crop  to  be  worked 
up  amounted  to  350  tons  of  roots  (containing  an  average  of  9  per  cent. 
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of  sacrose)  from  75  acres.  From  iini>erfect  arrangements  these  experi- 
ments were  not  very  satisfactory.  Unfortunately  the  past  season  proved 
very  unfavorable  to  the  beet  crop  in  the  State,  again  bringing  the 
supply  of  roots  below  the  requirements  of  the  company,  whose  new 
and  complete  miU,  made  by  Colwell  Brothers,  of  l^ew  York,  and  cost- 
ing $30,000,  has  a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  roots  per  day  of  24  hours, 
gives  employment  to  42  men,  at  average  wages  of  $1  to  $1.25  per  day 
and  consumes  daily  20  tons  of  fuel,  costing,  delivered  at  the  factory, 
$1.75  per  ton.  With  the  very  small  quantity  of  material  they  have  had 
to  work  up  this  year  the  company  has  yet  realized  enough  to  cover 
all  the  running  expenses.  With  such  a  crop  as  was  expected  a  fur 
profit  would  doubtless  have  resulted.  As  it  is,  the  company  has  been 
so  encouraged  that  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  contracts 
for  a  crop  of  2,000  acres  of  beets,  and  an  increase  of  the  capacity  to 
100  tons  per  day,  if  the  requisite  quantity  of  raw  material  can  be  con- 
tracted for.  The  work  in  the  factory  has  not  been  far  enough  completed 
to  give  accurate  details  as  to  the  results  obtained.  Enough  is  however 
known  to  determine  that  the  yield  in  sugar  from  the  centrifugals  and  of 
the  first  crystallization,  testing  96  per  cent.,  will  reach  100,000  x)ounds, 
for  which  8  cents  per  pound  has  been  oflfered.  The  molasses  is  still  to 
be  worked  over  for  seconds,  after  which  the  residue  will  be  delivered, 
according  to  contract  already  made,  for  18  cents  per  gallon.  The  pulp 
from  the  diffhsors  amounting  to  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  roots  worked  is  readily  sold  for  $1  per  ton,  delivered  on  cars  at  the 
factory.  Indeed,  more  orders  for  pulp  have  already  been  received  from 
the  farmers  than  can  be  filled  this  year.  As  this  company  seems  to  lack 
neither  capital,  intelligence,  practical  experience,  nor  transportation 
facilities,  its  ultimate  success  may  be  confidently  predicted. 

If,  as  stated,  the  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  are 
peculiar  to  European  manufacturers,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  desire  of  the  growers  in  this  country  that  they  be  ad- 
mitted* free  of  duty,  at  least  until  our  manufacturers  are  prepared  to 
supply  them,  should  not  be  allowed. 

LOUISIANA  SUGAR. 

In  its  earnest  eflfoi1;s  to  promote  the  sorghum  sugar  industry,  as 
adapted  to  the  whole  country — and  the  more  earnest  because  adapteil  to 
the  whole  country — the  Department  of  Agricultiu*e  does  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  cane-sugar  i>roduction  in  Louisiana  and  a  few 
other  Southern  States  to  the  citizens  of  those  States  and  to  the  coimtry 
at  large.  In  the  introduction  by  the  dei)artment  a  year  or  two  since  of 
some  foreign  varieties  of  cane,  a  step  has  been  taken  which  it  is  believed 
will  in  a  few  years — and  when  the  imported  cane  (confined  at  present  to 
a  few  planters  for  propagation  and  experiment)  shall  have  been  widely 
disseminated — add  largely  to  the  Louisiana  production.  The  crop  of 
the  past  season,  though  shortened  by  unusual  severe  weather  in  if ovem- 
65  Ab 
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ber,  will  be  larger  than  any  made  since  1861,  the  year  of  largest  pro- 
daction.  The  quality  of  sugar  manuDEictured  is  represented  to  be  excel- 
lent, much  above  the  average  in  grain  and  color. 

The  success  reported  by  our  correspondents  as  attendbig  the  growth 
of  sorghum  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  the  demonstration  that  two 
crops  a  year  of  this  species  of  cane  can  readily  be  grown  and  worked  up 
before  frost  in  all  of  the  extreme  Southern  States,  waarants  the  belief 
that  the  sugar  planters  of  that  region  will  ere  long  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  substitute  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  the  cultivation  of  sor- 
ghum for  that  of  the  ribbon  cane.  Such  a  change  is  made  the  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that  from  one-sixth  to  one- third  of  the  sugar  Lands 
of  the  Southern  States  has  to  be  given  up  annually  to  the  production  of 
seed  cane  if  intended  for  the  production  of  sugar  cane,  whereas  the 
whole  could  be  devoted  to  sorghum,  which  produces  its  own  seed  and 
yields  a  full  crop  of  sugar  beside ;  and,  furttier,  that  ribbon  cane,  from 
the  time  required  for  ripening,  is  frequently  overtaken  by  frosts,  whereas 
two  crops  of  sorghum  can  be  grown  there  during  the  same  time  without 
danger  of  being  so  overtaken. 

The  repeated  experimental  examinations  made  by  Dr.  Gcdlier  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  department  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  B&r- 
ghum  cane  is  the  equal  of  sugar  cane  in  saccharine  matter,  yields  as 
much  per  ton,  is  more  easily  cultivated^  and  can  always  be  planted  after 
frosts  have  ended  in  the  spring,  and  before  they  begin  again  in  the  fall; 
and  the  Louisiana  planters,  who  have  not  been  wanting  inintelligenoe 
to  detect,  and  in  readiness  to  adopt,  methods  that  are  useful,  will  be 
quite  sure,  we  think,  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  that  sorghum  affords. 

DIVISION  OP  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  chief  correspondents  and  their  assistants  who  report 
regularly  to  the  Statistical  Division  of  this  dep^tment  is  about  four 
thousand.  These  are  necessarily  selected  from  among  persons^whose 
interest  in  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  induces  them  to  serve  in 
tWs  capacity,  without  other  remuneration  than  the  receipt  of  the  pnbli- 
cations  of  the  department,  and  such  seed  as  the  department  distributes 
from  time  to  time.  The  information  given  by  these  corresi)ondenta 
forms  the  basis  of  all  our  records  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  and  of 
other  estimates.  Evidence  of  the  intelligent  and  truthful  manner  in 
which  these  reports  are  made  and  with  which  they  are  collated  and  ar- 
ranged, is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  division  publislied 
from  month  to  month  are  sought  for,  not  only  by  the  fanners  of  our  own 
land,  but  by  members  of  Congress,  boards  of  trade,  and  busifiess  men 
both  here  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  clerks  of  this  division  have 
been  actively  employed  in  estimating  the  increase  or  decrease  in  areas 
of  every  principal  crop;  in  preparing  for  publication  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  condition  of  crops,  compariDg  the  same  with  their  condition  in 
other  years,  and  so  estimating  their  prospective  average  yield  j  in  taba- 
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lating  the  annual  outturn  of  these  crops  and  noting  the  causes  of  failure 
or  success ;  in  computing  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  several  States 
and  taking  note  of  its  condition ;  in  preparing  schedules  of  wages  for 
farm  and  mechanical  labor^  and  in  recordiog  the  value  of  farming  lands 
and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  same  throughout  the  country. 
The  latter  investigation  is  the  first  of  the  kind  (if  we  except  the  weak 
attempt  in  1867)  made  in  the  history  of  the  department,  and  if  continued 
for  a  number  of  years  sufficient  for  comparison  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  in  determining  the  special,  advantages  of  diiferent  sections  for 
particular  purposes.  But  valuable  as  \b  the  work  already  done  in  this 
direction,  there  remains  much  that  cannot  be  accomplished  until  an  in- 
crease of  force  in  this  division  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 

The  space  now  allotted  to  this  division  should  be  more  than  double, 
and  twice  the  number  of  clerks  now  employed  would  find  constant  occu- 
pation in  preparing  for  publication  the  necessary  tables  relative  to  crops, 
labor,  herds,  &c.,  in  listing  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  As  before  said,  the  function  of  this  di- 
vision is  to  give  to  the  public  the  latest  phases  and  prospects  of  the 
growing  crops,  to  show  the  extent  of  land  they  cover,  to  record  the  in- 
fluences favorable  or  unfavorable  which  affect  their  growth,  to  sum  up 
their  final  product,  to  estimate  their  value  to  the  farmer,  and  to  strike 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  agricultural  enterprise  of  each  year. 

This  division  is  also  called  upon  to  investigate  the  agricultural  systems 
of  foreign  countries,  to  compare  their  results  with  ours,  and  to  indicate 
desirable  and  practicable  improvements  in  our  modes  of  culture.  Its 
great  value  lies  in  the  accuracy  of  its  reports,  which  have  attracted  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  agricultural  and  commercial  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  constantly  called  upon  for  information 
of  the  most  varied  character  by  the  public  press,  and  by  scientific  and 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy.  In  many  instances  replies  to 
such  requests  demand  the  most  careful  study  and  patient  research. 
Such  replies  can  be  given  only  by  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  our 
agricultural  facts. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  division  be  enlarged  to  double  its  present 
strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  investigations  which  at  present  it 
is  unable  to  touch. 

DIVISION  OP  ENTOMOLOar. 

The  field  work  of  this  division  in  progress  last  year  was  continued 
early  in  this. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock, 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  department,  having  been  directed  to  inspect 
the  orange  trees  of  Florida,  which  were  reported  as  being  seriously 
damaged,  proceeded  to  visit  the  more  important  oran^r^-jxrowing  sec- 
tions of  that  State,  and  in  fact  nearly  every  large  orange  grove  in 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot  the  habits  of  tko 
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yarious  insect  enemies  to  the  orange  trees ;  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damages  done  by  them,  whether  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  department,  and,  if  x)088ible,  of  discovering  a  remedy  of  practical 
value.  He  reports  the  existence  of  these  insects  as  very  general  there, 
and  that  the  damage  in  many  cases  is  extensive,  entire  groves  having 
been  destroyed. 

While  in  the  State  the  entomologist  collected  si>ecimens  of  all  insects 
found  infesting  the  orange  and  allied  trees,  and  made  as  full  notes  as 
possible,  in  the  time  at  his  disposal,  upon  the  habits  of  these  insects. 
Living  specimens  were  forwarded  to  Washington  and  colonized  on  small 
orange  tl^es  in  the  insect-breeding  room  at  the  department.  In  this 
way  the  development  of  all  the  more  important  species  from  the  egg  to 
the  adult  state  has  been  observed. 

Leaving  this  work  to  be  carried  on  by  certain  assistants  (the  details 
of  which  will  appear  more  at  length  in  his  report  herewith),  the  entomol- 
ogist and  one  assistant  were  sent  out  in  July  to  make  similar  investiga- 
tions in  California,  frequent  complaints  of  like  injury  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  orange  growers  of  that  State.  They  proceeded  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  two  months  were  spent  in  the  orange  groves  of  that 
section,  which  were  found  to  be  badly  infested  with  what  are  popularly 
known  as  "  scale  ^  insects.  The  life  history  of  these  creatures  was  care- 
fidly  studied  and  a  series  of  experiments  with  remedies  carried  on. 
The  other  orange-growing  sections  of  the  State  were  also  visited ;  and 
later,  the  entomologist  examined  the  orchards  of  the  Santa  Olara  Valley 
and  found  that  the  deciduous  fruit  trees  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  scale 
insects  even  more  than  do  trees  of  the  citrus  fruit  family  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

Having  ascertained  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  that  the  scale 
insects  are  much  more  destructive  to  fruit  trees  than  any  other  pestis,  a 
special  agent  was  employed  during  the  summer  months  to  exi>erimeut 
with  various  substances  for  their  destruction.  These  experiments, 
taken  with  those  conducted  by  the  entomologist  in  California,  have  pro- 
duced very  valuable  results  in  the  finding  of  remedies  that  are  both 
efficient  and  practicable. 

While  the  investigation  outlined  above  has  been  the  si)ecial  work  of 
this  division,  much  of  a  more  general  nature  has  been  done.  The  num- 
ber of  inquiries  resi>ecting  various  noxious  insects  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  answering  of  these  inquiries  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  division.  During  the  present  year  the  collection  of  insects 
has  been  transferred  to  new  and  secure  boxes ;  and  the  work  upon  the 
biological  collection,  which  was  begun  last  year,  has  been  continued. 
This  collection  now  consists  of  107  boxes  of  pinued  specimens  (of  which 
36  are  scale  insects),  nearly  1,900  slides  of  microscoi)ic  insects,  and  many 
f^coholic  specimens, 
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DIVISION  OP  BOTANY. 

The  work  of  the  botanical  division  has  been  quietly  but  steadily  pros- 
ecuted through  the  year. 

The  museum  has  been  rearranged  and  relabelled,  and  its  cases  made 
more  attractive  and  more  accessible  to  persons  desirous  of  studying  the 
various  productions  of  the  country. 

About  five  thousand  specimens,  many  of  which  were  new,  have  been 
mounted  and  prepared  and  added  to  the  herbarium,  which  is  steadily 
growmg  in  size  and  importance,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  collections  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  important  work  commenced  in  1879  of  describing  and  illustrating 
our  native  grasses  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
report  of  1880  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  such  as  seek  intimate 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  our  numerous  species  of  valuable  grasses. 

Such  assistance  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  means  allowed  has 
been  extended  to  agricultural  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
desirous  of  establishing  herbariums  and  agricultural  museums. 

The  correspondence  of  this  division  is  continually  increasing,  and 
serves  to  difhse  botanical  information  in  its  practical  and  agricultural 
branches  throughout  the  country. 

A  botanical  collection  at  all  commensurate  with  the  varied  flora  of 
so  vast  a  country  as  this  should  have  far  more  space  allotted  to  it  than 
is  possible  in  the  present  building.  Every  one  must  see  how  interesting 
such  a  collection  would  prove  to  all  x>crsons  visiting  the  Capital,  and 
how  instructive  to  every  student  of  agriculture. 

The  clear  presentation  to  the  eye  of  the  number,  variety,  and  nature 
of  agricultural  products  is  a  means  of  public  instruction  which  all  civ- 
ilized countries  adopt  and  acknowledge  to  be  of  great  value. 

DIVISION  OF  GARDEN  AND  GROUNDS. 

During  the  season  the  distributions  from  the  garden  have  aggre- 
gated 156,862  plants  of  various  kinds.  Among  these  were  about  70,000 
tea-plants,  3,000  olives,  1,000  coffee,  and  600  date  palms.  About  2,000 
plants  of  European  wine  grapes  have  been  distributed  in  southern  Texas 
and  Florida. 

Experiments  which  have  been  made  i)oint  to  the  probability  that  the 
foreign  grape  will  succeed  in  parts  of  Texas  equally  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  has  become  a  staple  crop. 

The  number  of  tea-plants  now  propagating  in  our  grounds  is  not 
large,  owing  to  an  unexpected  failure  in  procuring  tea-seed  from  abroad. 
Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  extended  effort  making,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  department  and  in  adcordance  with  the  design 
of  Congress  in  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  to  give  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  manufacture  of  tea  commercial  importance. 

Hie  Japan  persimmon  has  fruited  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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its  reputation,  as  being  a  valuable  fruit  of  its  kind,  has  been  fully  sus- 
tained. Its  extreme  limit  of  endurance  is  not  yet  settled,  but  that  it 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ^lits  south  of  latitude  39  Is  already 
well  established. 

A  large  distribution  of  coffee-plants  has  been  made  in  Florida  and 
southern  California.  By  forming  plantations  at  various  points  the  prac- 
ticability of  coffee-culture  can  be  decided,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  definite  experiments  in  promising  locations.  A  ponnd  of 
coffee  grown  and  ripened  in  the  open  air  by  Mrs,  Julia  Atzeroth,  of 
Braidcntown,  Manatee  County,  Florida,  has  been  forwarded  to  this  de- 
partment, and  is  probably  the  first  coffee  ever  raised  in  the  United 
States  by  cultivation  outside  of  the  green-house. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  department  there  are  needed  at  least 
one  thousand  (1,000)  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  if  JKW- 
sible  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  auxiliary  tracts  or  stations  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  ^aud  with  the  requisite  buildings  and 
force  lor  working  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage^ 

The  principal  station  or  farm — ^the  one  establishe<l  in  tliis  vicinity- 
should  be  devoted  to  tho  exx>^imental  cultiv^on  of  all  the  different 
plants,  cereals,  trees,  &c.,  suitable  for  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Wash- 
ington, and  especially  to  the  hybridization  mid  production  of  varieties 
differing  from  and  better  than  those  now  in  use.  These  should  be  raised 
here  and  on  the  auxiliary  fiMms  in  quantity  sufficient  to  provide  all  the 
seeds,  &c*,  to  be  distributed  by  the  department;  thus  doing  away  with 
the  practice  of  purchasing  them  in  the  general  market,  and  getting  at 
the  same  time  better  seed  at  less  cost  than  is  now  done. 

This  principal  station  being  at  hand,  would  have  the  benefit  of  fre- 
quent insi)ection  by  the  head  of  the  department,  who  would  thus  be 
constantly  informed  of  its  work  and  of  its  requirements,  and  in  position 
to  quickly  make  any  needed  change  or  reform.  Here,  too,  the  scientific 
and  financial  resources  of  the  department  could  be  promptly  availed  of 
in  any  sudden  emergency. 

Tho  auxiliary  stations  should  be  located  at  points  remote  from  tlie 
parent  farm  and  from  each  other,  and  have  as  their  prime  object  carefal, 
practical,  and  scientific  experiments  to  determine  the  suitableness,  or 
tho  contrary,  of  different  cereals,  plants,  &c.,  for  the  several  sections 
of  country  in  which  the  stations  are  <^tablishe<l.  In  this  way  vrould 
be  demonstrated,  at  the  exixense  of  the  government  (as  it  should  be) 
rather  than  at  the  cost  of  her  private  citizens,  and  in  a  fiu*  more  intelli- 
gent and  decisive  manner  than  is  onlinarly  the  case  with  the  iudindual 
experimenter,  the  economic  value  and  peculiar  adaptation  (or  tlie  reverse) 
to  pai'ticular  localities  of  many  agricultural  i>rOducts  now  but  little 
understood.  * 

Hero,  too,  ns  at  tho  ])rincipal  station,  wotdd  ht  grown  for  distribntion 
cereals,  plants,  and  the  like,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  recipient  would  determine  tlie  extent  of  production  nt  any  one 
station. 
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These  auxiliary  stations  should  be  temporary  or  permanent,  large  or 
small,  as  the  case  might  require.  For  special  purposes  it  might  be 
necessary  to  hire  and  occupy  small  tracts  of  land  for  two  or  three  years 
to  carry  out  experiments  to  be  completed  within  that  time,  while  laud 
for  more  constant  use  should  be  held  by  permanent  tenure. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  firom  such  principal  and  auxiliary  farms 
would  be  valuable  beyond  aU  estimate. 

A  tract  of  land  more  or  less  suitable  for  the  principal  farm  and  already 
belonging  to  the  government  is  the  well  known  Arlington  property 
south  of  the  Potomac.  The  national  cemetery  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  this  estate  and  could  not  possibly  militate  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  experimental  form  in  question.  Though  a  good  part  of 
the  land  is  quite  inffertile,  it  could  soon  be  made,  from  its  proximity 
to  a  great  city  whose  sweepings  would  be  available,  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses sought.  I  would  therefore  urgently  recommend  that  authority  be 
given  to  the  department  to  occupy  this  property,  and  that  the  appropri* 
ation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  object  here  indicated  be  made  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  here  take  occasion  to  renew  the  recommendation  made  relative  to 
another  department  building  as  being  a  necessity  for  tlie  accommodation 
of  its  employes,  the  number  of  whom  must  necessarily  bo  largely  in- 
creased to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  work  to  be  done.  This 
building  should  be  erected  upon  the  ground  at  present  occupied  by  the 
gardens  in  rear  and  at  the  sides  of  the  existing  department  building. 
It  should  form  a  hollow  rectangular  parallelogram,  with  a  front  of  about 
1,000  feet  by  a  depth  of  about  500  feet,  and  should  include  an  interior 
covered  court.  The  building  itself  should  be  80  feet  in  width,  with 
suitable  halls,  &c.,  and  with  a  piazza  of  proper  width  around  the  four 
sides  of  the  court  It  should  be  fire-proof  and  well  ventilated,  and  he 
aiTanged  for  ofiBces,  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  seeds,  and  for  the 
continuous  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  great  nation. 

There  should  be  provided  also  ample  space  within  for  the  display  of 
all  implements  employed  In  agricultural  pursuits  (and  I  am  informed 
that  working  models  will  be  fhmished  by  the  manufacturers  thereof,  if 
the  government  will  provide  the  building).  The  interior  of  this  hollow 
parallelogram  should  be  covered  with  a  glass  roof  supported  on  pillars 
of  sufficient  height  to  accommodate,  as  at  the  Kew  Gardens,  thoS6  trees 
And  plants  that  are  Valuable  fbr  economic  or  ornamental  purposes.  !the 
early  erection  of  such  a  building  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Look* 
ing  to  its.  consummation  upon  the  ftcale  suggested  I  have  had  drawings 
prepare<l  which  arc  herewith  submitted. 

DIVISION  OP  SEEDS. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution.of  seeds,  &c.,  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution  wa«  made  necessary.    This  act  requires  that "  an  equal  pro- 
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portion  of  three-fourths  of  plants,  seeds,  and  cnttings  shall,  upon  their 
request,  be  supplied  to  Senators,  Eepresentatives,  and  Delegates  in  CJon- 
gress,  for  distribution  among  their  agricultural  constituents,  or  shall  by 
their  direction  be  sent  to  their  constituents,  and  the  persons  receiving 
such  seed  shall  inform  the  department  of  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments therewith."  In  conformity  with  this  provision  notice  in  writing 
has  been  given  to  Senators,  members  of  Congress,  and  Delegates  of  the 
reception  of  seeds,  &c.,  at  the  department  for  distribution,  and  that  an 
equal  projwrtion  thereof  was  held  subject  to  their  order.  Some  have 
neglected  the  notice  entirely;  others  have  positively  declined  to  have 
any  charge  or  care  of  the  distribution  of  seeds ;  others  have  sent  lists  of 
persons  to  whom  they  wished  them  sent ;  while  others  made  return  that 
at  some  future  and  more  convenient  season  they  might  find  time  to  for- 
ward directions  relative  to  the  disposition  of  their  quota  of  seeds.  The 
difficulties  attending  this  method  of  distribution  are  apparentiy  insu- 
perable ;  for  under  this  rule  the  department  must  hold  in  reserve  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  living  in  the  IN'orth  cotton  and  other  seed  only  useful 
in  the  South,  and  for  members  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
seeds  that  are  of  use  only  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes.  Again, 
the  distribution  is  rarely  made  in  season  and  not  then  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  from  what  I  know  of  the  injurious  working  of  this 
system,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  method  of  distribution  sug- 
gested when  I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the  Snb-Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  the  18th  day  of  Januaiy  last,  and  embodied  in  a  lett^ 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee  bearing  date  February  27, 
1880. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  field  and  garden  and 
flower  seeds  during  the  year : 

PadSigea. 
To  Senators  and  members  of  Congress 759,679 

To  agricultural  societies 17,444 

To  statistical  correspondents 139,729 

To  granges 355,452 

To  special  farmers.... 127,614 

To  misceUaneons  applicants 181,305 

Total  number 1,581,253 

This  division  is  now  crowded  into  the  basement  of  the  present  building ; 
and  not  only  is  its  space  insufficient  but  its  ventilation  so  bad  as  to 
cause  illness  among  the  employes  and  seriously  to  impair  health.  That 
from  twelve  to  twenty  persbns  should  be  employed  in  a  room  not  twenty 
feet  square,  and  which  is  cumbered  at  the  same  time  with  the  materia) 
they  are  at  work  on,  is  something  that  surely  ought  to  be  remedied. 
There  is  no  other  way  than  by  the  erection  of  a  new  department  build- 
ing, for  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  every  known  means  in  econ- 
omizing and  facilitating  the  work  o.f  this  division  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done  in  so  cramped  a  space  and  with  so  small  a 
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force.  However  opinions  may  have  differed  heretofore,  it  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  distribution  of  seeds  from  this  department  is 
doing  incalculable  good. 

The  increased  production  x>er  acre  of  wheat  and  oats  alone  which  has 
resulted  firom  our  distribution  of  those  cereals  during  the  past  few  years 
should  suffice  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  great  value  of  this 
work.  Taking  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  the  three  previous 
years,  the  increase  in  wheat  was  2  bushels  per  acre.  This  in  forty  mill- 
ions acreage  yearly  would  be  eighty  millions  of  bushels  increase,  or  a 
gain  to  the  country  of  about  $80,000,000  per  annum.  Assume,  however, 
that  we  make,  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  improved  seed,  but  one  ad- 
ditional bushel  on  this  acreage,  and  the  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  from  this  source  alone  will  not  be  less  $40,000,000  per  annum. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  impossible  so  to  hybridize  and  improve  wheat 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such  farms  as  I  have  hereinbefore  recom- 
mended to  be  established,  as  to  increase  the  general  production  of  this 
cereal  5  or  6  bushels  per  acre.  Our  correspondence  shows  that  in  some 
localities  an  increase  to  this  extent  has  already  occurired. 

A  comparison  of  present  with  forme^  yields  will  show  a  like  increase 
in  the  quantity  produced  and  in  the  value  to  the  nation  of  other  staples 
which  have  been  the  growth  of  seed  distributed  through  this  division 
of  the  department. 

In  x>ortions  of  the.country  the  increase  in  oats — an  increase  clearly 
the  result  of  our  distributions — ^has  been  as  high  as  from  10  to  20  bushels 
I>er  acre.'  Need  more  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  imi>ortance  of  giving 
wider  scope  to  the  usefulness  of  this  division  t 

MIOROSCOPIST. 

The  microsoopist  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  making  mi- 
croscopical observations  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibers,  parasitic  diseases 
of  plants,  &c.  He  reports  that  among  the  most  prominent  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  those  relating  to  a  new  blight  of  the  coffee  plant,  to 
wheat  rust,  apple  and  pear  tree  blight,  orange-leaf  blight,  orange-tree 
rust,  to  diseases  of  the  plum,  and  to  on6  form  of  potato  rot.  He  also 
reports  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  by 
which  the  germinating  power  of  seeds  will  be  quickened,  and  that  applied 
to  cotton  seeds  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  fiber  therefrom,  making 
it  x>ossible  to  plant  the  seed  with  greater  regularity  than  is  now  donci 
and  by  horse  or  hand  power  drill. 

FOLDING  ROOM. 

This  room,  like  the  rooms  in  the  seed  division,  is  in  the  basement  of 
the  present  building.  From  it  are  sent  our  annual  as  well  as  our  special 
reports,  and  our  monthly  and  special  circulars — a  vast  amount  of  printed 
matter.  Crowded  in  a  small  space,  the  employes  are  hindered  greatly  in 
their  work.    As  in  the  seed  division  the  air  here  is  exceedingly  foul  and 
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nnwholsome.  N"o  system  of  ventilation  can  sufficiently  remove  the  im- 
purities of  the  atmosphere  in  so  confined  a  space  contiguous  to  boilers 
and  machinery.  No  remedy  will  suffice  but  a  change  of  location.  And 
no  change  of  location  can  be  made  until  a  new  building  is  erected. 

DISBURSING  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  an  eidiibit  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  the  department,  the  disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 : 


Sailaries 

Collecting  ttotisUoB 

PoTchase  and  dlstrfbation  of  seeds 

BTOOTtmeafl  garden. .  % ^ * 

Mns6iiia 

Fatiii%ttre»  oaAea,  and  repaln 

Library 

Laboratofr 

Contingent  expenses 

Postage 

Improvement  of  sroands 

InvMtigathig  the  bist^ry  and  habits  of  ifiM^ts,  Ac. 

Inveetigating  the  diseases  of  swine^  Sec *. 

Prifltibg  and  binding 


Total. 


Amonnt 

Jjnoul 

appropriated. 

disbursed. 

186,900 

Kl«,000  00 

10,000 

0,878  38 

75,000 

75,000  00 

€.000 

0,000  00 

1,000 

1,000  00 

4.000 

4,000  00 

1,000 

1,000  00 

1,500 

tseooo 

S,000 

8,000  00 

4,t)00 

8.000  00 

8,500 

6,500  00 

a,  000 

S.000  00 

10,000 

10. 000  00 

11.000 

10, 116  71 

210,500 

!>0»,GMOft 

Amovftt 
nnexpended. 


|31  67 


883 :» 


I04R 


Under  the  recommended  enlargement  of  the  depsurtment  the  inoreased 
work  of  the  disbursing  office  would  require  additional  space  and  foroe» 
The  business  of  this  office  is  to  audit  and  pay  all  accounts,  as  aocoantB 
for  salaries  and  for  purchases  of  all  sorts.  To  it  properly  pertain  tiie 
duties  of  the  property  clerk  and  the  superintendence  of  buildings. 
With  an  enlarged  department  the  officers  should  be  as  follows :  One 
disbursing  officer,  one  assistant  disbursing  officer,  one  i>roper^  derk 
and  assistant-,  and  one  superintendent  of  buildings,  and  one  or  two 
clerks  of  lower  grade. 

PEINTINa. 

The  delay  in  getting  the  annual  report  of  the  department  before  Con- 
gress for  distribution  to  the  people  of  the  country  is  something  that  can 
and  should  be  remedied.  The  report  of  1879,  which  should  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  Of  Congress  for  distribution  before  the  a^'oumment 
of  the  early  session  in  1880,  is  not  yet  out  of  the  Government  Printinif 
Office,  and  will  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer's  until  the  spring  of 
1881,  entailing  the  unnecessary  loss  of  a  whole  year.  If  the  depart- 
ment was  intrusted  with  its  own  printing  it  could  be  done  in  a  reason- 
able time,  and  with  no  more  expense  than  is  now  incurred  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  which  appears  to  be  so  overburdened  with 
Congressional  and  other  work  that  the  large  edition  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  required  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
menced until  midsummer  of  the  year  following  the  one  for  which  the 
report  is  made.    The  edition  of  otir  annual  report  is  usually  ^,000, 
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and  while  larger  than  tliat  of  any  annual  book  ever  published,  is  not 
yet  half  large  enough  to  meet  the  reasonable  and  pressing  demand. 
The  plain  remedy  is  to  intrust  the  printing  of  the  department  to  the 
care  of  the  department  itself,  and  thus  relieve  the  overtaxed  Public 
Printing  Office,  while  securing  the  prompt  and  timely  execution  of  the 
work  under  the  direction  and  care  of  those  most  interested  in  having 
it  done  properly  and  promptly,  which  I  am  convinced  is  otherwise 
impossible. 

TEA. 

The  unflagging  efforts  of  the  department  in  the  introduction  of  the 
tea  plant  and  the  manufacture  of  tea  as  a  commercial  product  have  this 
year  borne  fruit,  giving  promise  of  a  complete  realization  at  an  early 
day  of  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

At  my  solicitation  and  advice,  Mr.  John  Jackson  (a  native  of  Aber- 
fleenshire,  Scotland,  who  had  been  attracted,  while  traveling  in  this 
country  for  his  health,  by  the  publications  of  the  department  on,the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tea  plant),  visited  the  Southern  States,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself,  after  thorough  examination,  of  the  fitness  of  soil  and  climate 
and  the  feasibility  of  making  tea  of  such  quality  and  at  such  price  as 
would  enable  the  grower  and  manufacturer  to  compete  in  the  markets 
with  the  tea  grower  of  India,  China,  or  Japan,  purchased  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Jones  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  on  which  were  growing  patches 
of  neglected  tea  plants  of  all  sizes,  most  of  them  having  sprung  firom  a 
few  old  trees  set  out  by  Dr.  Jones  in  1850  or  thereabout,  and  the  seed 
of  which  ripening  and  falling  had  taken  root  and  grown  into  a  dense 
brush  or  tangle  of  plants  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Jackson  took  these  neglected 
and  indeed  abandoned  plants  in  hand,  laid  out  a  tea  garden  of  one  hun- 
dred .acres,  transplanted  his  smaller  plants  and  obtained  others  from 
the  stock  of  the  department  and  from  wherever  in  the  South  a  few  could 
be  had  suitable  for  transplanting,  and  has  now  one  hundred  and  sixty* 
thousand  plants,  occupying  about  forty  acres  of  ground.  From  the 
leaves  of  the  older  plants  he  has  made  samples  of  tea  during  the  entire 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  months,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  ex- 
perienced judgment  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  tea  houses  in  the 
"United  States  and  London.  Mr.  Jackson's  report  and  such  of  his  letters 
to  the  department  as  will  prove  instructive  or  interesting  or  serve  to 
encourage  tlie  employment  of  capital  in  the  production  of  tea  in  portions 
of  our  country  to  which  it  is  adapted,  wiU  be  added  as  an  appendix  to 
this  report  5  as  will  also  the  statements  of  a  few  of  the  welMmown  ex- 
perts who  have  examined  and  passed  judgment  on  the  samples  submit- 
ted to  them  for  appraisal. 

Actiug  under  authority  of  Congi^ess,  I  have  selected,  after  a  careful 
examination,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Jackson's  experience,  a  tract  of  land 
suitable  for  an  experimental  farm  on  which  the  raising  of  tea  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  will  be  carefnlly  and  thoroughly  tried.  Of  the  result  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.    American  tea,  grown  and  manufactured 
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on  our  owu  soil  by  ourselves,  is  destined  at  no  late  day  to  supply  tbe 
demand  of  our  own  people  and  to  enter  the  world's  market  in  favorable 
comi)etition  with  that  produced  by  any  other  country. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was  provided: — 

That  with  a  view  to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  ivaste  lands  lying  in  certain 
Western  States  and  Territories,  the  Commiiwioner  of  Agricnltnre  is  hereby  aathonzed 
to  coutraet  for  the  sinkinp^  of  two  artesian  wells  on  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky 
Monntains;  said  wells  arc  to  be  sunk  at  snch  places  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agricaltnre 
shaU  designate.  •  *  *  The  sum  of  ^0.000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  this  provision :  the  same  to  bo  disbursed  nnder  such  mles  and  regolations 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  prescribe. 

Acting  under  the  above  provision  and  appropriation  of  Congress,  I 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  arid  country  lying  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  Colorado.  There  are  large 
areas  of  land  in  this  region  now  lying  unoccupied  except  by  wild  beasts, 
and  at  times  by  the  increasing  herds  of  ranchmen,  who,  having  possessed 
themsefves  of  the  few  springs  or  streams,  practically  use  and  control 
millions  of  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  government,  for  which  they 
pay  neither  rent  nor  tax.  An  examination  and  study  of  the  geological 
formation  of  this  locality  warrants  the  belief  that  water-bearing  strata 
may  be  found  which,  fed  by  the  melting  snow  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
would  furnish  flowing  streams  of  water  that  will  serve  to  bring  much 
of  this  arid  region  into  market;  and  the  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  whenever  the  government  shall 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  water  there  and  the  feasibility  of 
tapping  it,  entry  of  the  land  will  be  made  by  those  who  now  pasture  it, 
and  other  persons  be  able  to  dig  or  bore  wells  at  their  own  charge. 

For  the  first  trial-well,  I  selected  the  arid  plain  a  few  miles  from  the 
Arkansas  River,  adjoining  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Lyon,  Vhich 
is  about  midway  on  an  east  and  west  line  below  the  western  limit  of 
cultivated  lands  and  the  mountains,  that  is  to  say,  about  eighty  miles 
east  of  the  mountains  and  out  upon  the  great  plains.  If  water  can  be 
obtained  here,  encouragement  will  be  given  to  try  other  wells  in  more 
difficult  places  where  the  water  is  probably  further  from  the  surface,  and 
whose  remoteness  from  settlements  makes  the  hauling  of  supplies  a 
matter  of  too  great  difficulty  to  be  undertaken  now  with  the  means 
appropriated  for  this  year's  experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  geology  of  the  country  a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
would  be  as  valuable  as  elsewhere.  The  location  of  the  present  well  is 
so  far  above  the  Arkansas  Biver  that  there  will  be  opiK>rtunity  to  use 
for  irrigation  all  the  water  that  can  be  discharged,  while  if  the  well  had 
been  located  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  t^e  river,  the  appropriation 
would  not  have  covered  the  transportation  of  food  supplies,  of  fhel  and 
water  for  engines,  and  of  boring  tools. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
exploration  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made,  I  decided  upon  the 
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diamond  drill  as  the  tool  that  ought  to  be  employed,  since  by  its  use  a 
core  sample  of  the  formation  passed  through,  valuable  for  comparison 
with  the  cores  to  be  taken  fi«)m  the  second  well  authorized,  would  be 
obtained.  As  there  was  no  machine  suitable  for  the  puri>ose  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  work  was  necessarily  delayed  until  one 
could  be  fitted  up  specially  for  the  purpose  and  shippe4  from  the  shops 
of  the  American  Diamond  Drill  Company  at  Pottsville,  Pa,  This  was 
finally  completed,  and  with  all  the  necessary  tools  shipped  to  Fort 
Lyon,  where  it  is  now  at  work  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  and 
trusted  drill  man,  Mr.  M.  C.  Griscom,  recommended  to  me  by  the  above 
named  company,  in  whose  service  he  had  been  sent  to  Australia  in 
charge  of  and  to  introduce  and  operate  one  of  their  drills.  He  is  pre- 
pared with  rods  and  material  to  bore  2,500  feet  in  depth,  and  is  now  at 
work,  making  reasonable  progress  from  day  to  day. 

FORESTRY  DIVISION. 

The  very  imx>ortant  work  in  the  preliminary  statistical  and  geograph- 
ical, as  well  as  economic  examination  of  the  forest  products  of  the 
United  States,  is  still  continued  by  that  active,  untiring,  and  intelligent 
scholar.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  whose  labors  for  the  department  in  this 
direction  have  met  with  the  approval  and  commendation  of  scientific 
and  practical  persons,  not  only  in  the  IJnited  States,  but  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Applications  for,  and  the  highest  approbation  of  his  work,  as 
published  specially  by  the  department  with  authority  of  Congress,  have 
been  received  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  work  for  this  year,  it 
is  believed,  will  not  be  less  important  when  completed  than  heretofore, 
and  an  appropriation  for  its  continuance,  and  for  the  publication  of  a 
large-  edition  of  his  special  report,  is  recommended. 

INTERNATIONAL  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  SHOW. 

By  act  of  Congress  April  1, 1880, 1  was  authorized  and  directed  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  deputy  the  International  Sheep  and  Wool  Show 
to  be  held  in  the  Centennial  buildings,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
in  S^tember,  A.  D.  1880,  and  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
same.  With  such  assistance  as  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  law,  I  was  present  at  the  opening  and  continued  through  the  exhi- 
bition, obtaining  samples  of  the  wool  of  the  different  sheep  exhibited, 
and  such  facts  and  information  as  was  necessary  to  a  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  full  and  complete  report  of  the  exhibit 
and  of  the  information  obtained  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  for  the  information  of  Congress  as  soon  as  completed. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

The  efforts  of  this  department  in  the  encouragement  of  silk  culture 
have  been  entirely  frustrated  during  the  past  season  by  the  loss  of  the 
silk- worm  eggs  forwarded  to  the  department,  from  having  been  kept 
while  in  transit  in  so  warm  a  place  as  to  hatch  out  and  die  before  reach- 
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ing  US.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  interest  aw^ycenedy  if  we 
misjudge  from  frequent  inquiries,  will  necessarily  flag  for  a  time,  and 
renewed  efforts  be  required  to  induce  the  people  to  again  undertake  the 
experiment  of  raising  cocoons  for  market  or  home  use. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  the  want  of  an  as- 
sured market  where  fair  prices  could  be  obtained  for  the  cocoonSy  would 
be  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  reeling  factory  in  connection  with 
this  department,  where  experts  should  be  employed  not  only  to  carry  on 
tiie  work,  but  to  teach  all  desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  making  silk. 
Such  an  establishment  would  come  fully  within  the  intended  scope,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  every  government 
recognizing  the  importance  of  developing  all  new  and  profitable  indus- 
tries for  its  people.  England  has  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
in  bounties  for  useful  inventions,  and  in  almost  lavish  expenditures  to 
build  up  such  industries  as  tea,  and  cotton,  and  sugar  in  her  colonies. 
France  gave  recognition  to  it  when,  with  prophetic  wisdom  Kapoleon 
created  an  industry  (the  production  of  sugar  from  the  beet),  that  has 
placed  her  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sngar-prodocing  countries  of 
the  world*  Germany  and  other  European  countries  have  manifested 
their  recognition  of  it  by  lending  the  x>ower  of  the  government  to  the 
advancement  not  cmly  of  the  sugar  industry,  but  of  others  not  less  con- 
siderable. With  these  examjiles  before  me,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  rec- 
(Humending  that  yon  urge  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  the  impor- 
tance of  affording  government  aid  to  the  undertaking  here  suggested, 
long  enough  at  least  to  educate  our  people  to  the  work.  Many  persons 
whose  time  would  otherwise  be  of  little  or  no  value,  would  thus  find 
printable  employment  in  rearing  silk  worms  and  eggs;  work  so  light 
that  children  and  delicate  women  could  perform  it  in  their  lowly  cot- 
tages, and  with  the  money  obtained  from  the  cocoons  and  eggs  and 
reeled  silk  procure  comforts  of  life  not  otherwise  to  be  possessed. 

OBAPB  CULTUBB  AN1>  WINB  MAKING. 

A  special  study  of  the  subject  of  grape  culture  and  wine  making  was 
commenced  in  1878,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  Dr. 
William  McMurtrie,  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  dei>artment  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  France,  and  he  was  ordered  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  methods  and  practices  followed  in  Europe,  and  a  collection 
of  &cts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  industry  in  France  and  Italy.  This 
was  accomplished  with  as  much  accuracy  as  was  possible  considering 
the  short  time  and  limited  means  at  his  command,  and  report  thereof 
made  on  his  return.  .But  before  placing  the  results  of  this  work  before 
the  people,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  obtain  information  concerning 
the  methods  already  adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  the  condition  of 
the  industry  up  to  the  present  time.  A  circular  of  questions  concern- 
ing soil,  climate,  culture,  diseases,  wine  making,  cost  of  installatioQ  and 
management,  and  statistics  of  production  was  prepared  and  distributed. 
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While  in  the  replies  there  was^  almost  a  general  expression  of  inability 
to  give  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  average  production  of  the  section, 
they  show  that  in  many  parts  of  the  coontry  great  interest  is  manifested 
in  tixe  industry,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  with  intelligence,  skill,  and 
success.  Among  these  we  may  more  especially  mention  Central  i^ew 
York,  Southeastern  Xew  Jersey,  Virginia,  l^orthem  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Califomia.  The  replies  also  fully  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  American  wine  jiroducers  with  complete  and 
detailed  information  concerning  the  methods  that  have  been  adopted  in 
Europe  after  long  years  of  experience  and  study  relative  to  the  various 
diseases  which  infest  the  vineyards  and  are  a  continual  source  of  great 
losses  to  the  producers,  and  materially  impede  the  advance  of  the  in- 
dustry. Bot,  mildew,  and  insect  injuries  are  rep<Hled  &om  almost  every 
State,  and  the  determination  of  simple  and  ready  means  of  obviating 
these  causes  of  loss  are  greatly  desired.  The  information  secured  in  the 
replies  to  the  circulars  have  been  tabulated  and  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  information  secured  from  aturoad,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  results  of  the  work  American  grape  growers  and  wine  mak- 
ers may  find  much  to  adopt  for  the  Increase  and  improvement  of  the 
product  of  their  vines. 

Partial  statistical  returns  received  at  this  d^>artment  indicate  that 
the  wine  made  during  the  year  1880  may  reach  the  gross  amount  (tf 
30,000,000  gallons,  worth  at  least  twenty  milli9n  dollars. 

PLETJRO-PI^XIMONIA  CONTAGIOSA  t 

Under  the  act  providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  contagious  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  an  investigation  of  pleuropneumonia  was  commenced^ 
the  result  of  which  should  declare  if  possible  the  exact  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  whidi  there  existed  any  cattle  affected  with  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, on  account  of  which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had 
placed  a  restriction  upon  all  cattle  coming  fix>m  the  United  States.  Af- 
ter due  time  and  a  very  thoroughly  conducted  investigation  this  ter- 
ritory was  defined  to  be  one  extending  at  that  time  from  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  over  K^ew  York  City,  and  portions  of  the  State  o< 
New  York  lying  just  north  of  it,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.^  and  parts  of  the  island 
lying  just  east  of  it,  Jersey  City  and  parts  of  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia, 
and  some  of  the  more  easterly  counties  of  Pennsylvania  to  Baltimore^ 
and  over  portions  of  the  more  northeasterly  counties  of  Maryland  (see 
map  of  this  district  accompanying  Special  Beport  No.  22  on  the  subject). 
Further  than  this  in  no  locality  was  it  ix>S8ible  to  find  a  case  of  the  dis- 
ease) although  efforts  were  made  in  all  directions  and  especially  among 
the  cattle  coming  from  the  same  parts  of  the  West  as  did  most  of  the 
cattie  going  to  Great  Britain.  Previous  efforts  of  this  department,  to- 
gether with  this  examination,  had  aroused  severaLof  the  infected  States 
to  action,  and  efforts  made  by  efficient  officers  in  those  States  to  exter- 
minate the  disease  have  been  measurably  successful  so  that  the  infected 
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district  represented  by  the  map  in  Si)ecial  Report  22  may  now  be  cor- 
rected and  the  area  very  much  reduced.  Mr.  J.  C.  Edge,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  having  charge  of  this  matter 
in  that  State,  r^Rprts  that  no  known  case,  now  December  1, 1880,  existe 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  outside  of  two  herds,  both  of  which  are 
strictly  quarantined. 

Reports  being  constantly  received,  however,  from  England  that  cattle 
were  being  landed  there  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  very  short 
investigation  on  this  side  demonstrated  clearly  that  these  animals  so  re- 
ported upon  came  directly  in  nearly  all  cases  from  the  West,  and  over 
lines  of  rail  that  were  entirely  away  from  any  point  at  which  we  could 
locate  the  disease.  The  next  step  therefore  seemed  to  be  to  carry  the 
investigation  to  the  other  side,  to  see  the  diseased  cattle  as  landed  there 
and  by  means  of  way-bills,  &c.,  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original 
starting  points  in  the  West,  and  so  accomplish  the  object  of  the  inves- 
tigation, viz.,  to  find  all  the  infected  territory.  An  entirely  competent 
person  for  this  work  was  selected  in  the  person  of  Dr.  0.  P.  Lyman,  a 
graduate  of  the  new  veterinary  college,  Edinburgh,  and  well  known  as 
a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Massachusetts,  his  native  State.  So  well  has 
this  gentleman  acquitted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  iMs  delicate  and 
important  duty  that  chiefly  upon  his  action  a  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing order  of  the  English  council  has  been  proposed. 

Out  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  beasts  landed  and  examined  in  Liver- 
pool during  the  stay  of  our  inspector  there,  in  no  one  of  which  could 
pleuro-pneumonia  be  detected  in  the  living  animal,  the  inspector  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  privy  council  condemned,  after  iK>st-mor- 
tern  examination  of  the  lungs,  only  six  cases.  These  six  cases  have  been 
traced,  and  in  all  of  them  but  one  we  find  that  the  animals  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  West  and  over  lines  of  rail  entirely  north  of  the  localities 
which  are  known  to  be  contaminated,  the  fact  being  that  a  good  x>art  of 
the  eastward  journey  was  generally  made  through  jwrtions  of  Ganada.- 
If  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  the  West  at  all,  or  there  are  diseased  cen- 
ters in  or  about  the  iK>int«  of  shipment  or  along  the  routes  over  which 
the  cattle  passed  on  their  journey  Eastward,  the  information  that  we 
now  possess  will,  it  is  hoped,'  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  location  after  time 
for  ftirther  examination ;  but  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  is  that  the  disease  passed  uiK)n 
by  the  English  inspectors  may  not  be  the  tnte  contagious  pleuropneumonia^ 
although  resembling  it  so  closely  that  skillful  and  experienced  surgeons 
on  ordinary  examinations  of  the  lungs  of  the  cattle  condemned  as  dis- 
eased and  slaughtered  in  Liverpool  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
true  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Dr.  Lyman,  who  ever  since  his  return  from  England  has  been  engaged 
in  this  inquiry,  aided  by  skilled  microscopists,  says : 

AU  that  at  present  can  be  said  is  that  the  particular  lungs  exhibited  present  in  their 
fresh  state  and  to  the  naked  eye  all  the  lesions  of  the  contagious  disease,  but  on  a 
Tery  smaU  scale,  and  in  addition  another  lesion,  which  is  constantly  present  in  tiieir 
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condenined  lungs,  which  has  never  been  described  by  any  authority  or  noticed  here- 
by any  of  c 
of  the  disease. 


toforo  by  any  of  our  ycterinarians  to  be  a  constant  or  even  a  known  accompaniment 


What  weight  this  fact  may  have  upon  the  whole  of  this  question,  fur- 
ther pending  investigation  will  probably  soon  decide.  Whether  these 
cas^  are  or  are  not  true  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  matter  which  does  not, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  much  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  English  embargo.  While  we  have  pleuro-pneumonia  in  any  part 
of  our  country,  and  certainly  while  we  have  no  national  legislation 
looking  in  any  way  towards  restricting  its  spread  and  eventual  total 
suppression,  just  so  long  will  the  embargo  continue  to  operate  against 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  commercial  interests,  and'  to  lay  that  portion 
of  our  agriculturists  in  the  West  that  are  engaged  in  the  raising  of  flue 
beef  bullocks  under  a  very  severe  and  unmerited  tax,  one  which,  in  the 
ejstimation  of  a  very  good  judge  of  the  matter,  has  reached  during  the 
present  year  to  a  sum  upwards  of  $2,250,000.  What  are  tjie  actual 
losses  sustained  from  the  presence  of  the  disease  by  those  farmers  and 
dairymen  in  the  East  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  contaminated  center  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  that  the 
annual  losses  by  death  alone  can  be  no  very  light  tax  to  them  is  a  safe 
conclusion. 

Again,  although  it  is  yet  possible  to  exterminate  this  foreign  plague 
from  among  our  herds  while  now  confined,  as  we  believe,  to  animals 
that  are  kept  upon  fenced  farms,  should  it  once,  by  any  misfortune,  be 
carried  among  the  great  herds  of  the  West  that  feed  upon  the  unfenced 
ranges,  its  extermination  would  become  impossible,  and  this  great  and 
growing  interest  of  our  whole  West,  ftx)m  Texas  northward,  would  be 
permanently  mortgaged  (with  foreclosure  continually  imi)ending),  not- 
withstanding any  effort  that  might  then  be  made  to  eradicate  it.  The 
remedy  now  for  all  of  this  is. plain,  and  one  of  comparatively  easy  ac- 
complishment, viz.,  let  Congress  enact  such  measures  and  authorize 
such  an  execution  of  them  as  shall  immediately  restrict  the  movements 
of  diseased  cattle  out  from  infected  districts,  and  in  time  eradicate  every 
case  of  this  pestilence  of  foreign  origination  from  among  our  herds. 
This  enactment  should  also  require  strict  quarantine  of  all  fl-nimal^  com- 
ing to  our  shores,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fix)m  contaminated  for- 
eign countries. 

TEXAN  CATTLE  FEVER. 

• 

This  disease,  described  in  a  report  to  this  depjurtment  in  1871  by  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee,  although  it  has  never  as  yet  reached  England,  and  there- 
fore has  never  been  put  upon  the  schedule  as  a  contagious  disease  com- 
ing from  the  United  States  and  requiring  restriction,  is  yet  for  a  short 
time  each  year  a  very  imiK)rtant  source  of  losses  to  Western  and  M'orth- 
eru  cattle  growers  and  shippers.  Beginning  generally  toward  the  last 
of  July  it  extends  with  increasing  destructiveness  until  the  time  of  frost. 
Western  and  Forthem  cattle  brought  in  contact  with  cattle  coming 
from  Texas  which  themselves  seemed  perfectly  healthy  perhaps,  con- 
66  Ab 
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tract  the  disease  from  them,  and  with  these  it  is  often  very  fatal,  tdUing 
sometimes  as  high  a  proportion  as  90  per  cent  of  the  exiwsed  animals.  It 
is  a  well  understood  peculiarity  of  this  disease,  however,  that  it  cannot 
be  communicated  at  second  hand,  i.  e.,  that  while  the  disease  is  commu- 
nicated by  the  Texans  to  animals  in  a  more  Northern  country  through 
which  they  x>ass,  and  with  these  animals  is  nearly  always  fatal,  yet  it  is 
not  communicated  by  the  latter  to  others.  Its  incubation  may  be  from 
fifteen  to  forty  days,  and  during  this  period  the  animal  may  be  shipped 
from  the  West  and  slaughtered  in  the  East,  and  we  may  again  haVe  the 
distressing  state  of  affiurs  reported  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health 
to  have  existed  in  18C8,  when  an  increased  death  rate  in  the  city  was 
traced  directly  to  a  consumption,  as  human  food,  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
sick  with  this  fever,  or  the  animal  may  be  placed  on  board  ship  and 
started  for  the  English  market,  where  it  is  destined  seldom  if  ever  to 
arrive;  for,  dying  in  mid-ocean,  it  is  thrown  overboard,  a  total  loss  to 
its  owner  or  those  insuring.  In  this  way  some  immense  losses  are  con- 
tracted by  the  shippers  in  addition  to  very  considerable  ones  by  the 
dealers  all  over  the  West,  North,  and  East.  But  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers of  all  perhaps  are  the  breeders  and  feeders  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  located  in  the  States  through  which  the  Texans  journey 
to  market.  This  year  the  States  that  have  suffered  more  particulaly  in 
this  way  are  Missouri  and  Illinois.  An  idea  of  how  these  different  losses 
occur  and  how  they  are  divided  up  can  be  had  from  the  following  statis- 
tical £acts: 

During  June  10,642  beasts  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  alone.  Of  these 
114  died,  a  loss  of  a  litUe  over  1  per  cent. 

July,  12,137  shipped,  110  died,  loss  little  less  than  1  per  cent. 

August,  9,464  shipped,  272  died,  loss  little  over  2  per  cent 

September,  10,826  shipped,  619  died,  loss  over  5  per  cent 

That  is,  the  actual  money  lost  in  September  was  $67,662.50  in  excess 
of  the  loss  in  June.  This  excess  of  loss  is  thought  by  the  insurance 
people  to  be  entirely  due  to  Texan  fever,  and  to  verify  this  we  have  the 
following  quotations  of  insurance  rates: 

1st.  The  Canadian  and  Euglisli  companies  charge  in  August  2^  to  2| 
per  cent  from  Montreal. 

2d.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  on  American  cattle  from  Boston  was 
from  3  to  6  per  cent,  the  higher  rates  obtaining  against  Missouri  and 
Illinois  cattle. 

3d.  During  September  the  Canadian  and  English  rates  from  Mon- 
treal were  2|  to  3  per  cent 

4th.  The  rates  on  American  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  September 
were  5  to  7  per  cent. ;  the  second  half  of  the  month  they  were  5^  to 
10  per  cent;  Ohio  cattle  could  be  insured  to  from  5 J  to  6  per  cent; 
Missouri  from  6.J  to  10  x)er  cent. 

These  differences  in  insurance  make  a  total  difference  in  the  cost  in 
•England,  of  a  cargo  of  say  300  boastis  of  $2,635  against  Missouri,  $1,311-' 
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against  Ohio,  as  the  extreme  Canadian  cost  is  but  $1,125.  Of  conrse 
these  *  ^  rates  "  are  based  upon  the  actual  results  of  exi>erience.  Being  so, 
the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  What  is  the  cause  for  this  difference 
in  experience  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  f  To  this  the  un- 
qualified answer  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  proper  veterinary  insi>ection  under 
proper  laws,  both  of  which  are  rigidly  maintained  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
eminent.  To  show  how  much  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  well 
maintained  inspection  alone,  I  quote  l^m  a  letter  received  fh)m  a  prom- 
inent insurance  firm  of  Boston,  who  have  this  year  employed  such  in- 
spection, and  who  would  accept  no  ^<  risks''  on  cattle  unless  the  lot  was 
passed  by  their  inspector.  October  27,  1880,  they  write:  "We  have 
made  this  list  of  ours  to  include  the  whole  sickly  season;  it  shows  a  loss 
of  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  and  would  show  much  less  had  we  not 
taken  a  small  line  on  *  Brazilian,'  which  ran  into  a  gale  on  first  day  out. 
The  loss  on  uninspected  cattle  during  the  same  time  has  been  upwards 
of  6  x>er  cent" 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  inspection  is  only  undertaken  during 
the  "  sickly  season,"  and  to  prevent  the  ill  results  arising  from  Texan 
fever  alone,  the  facts  are  full  of  significance. 

As  affecting  the  breeders  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Boston,  October  5,  cattle  for  shipment  were  selling  at  the  following 
prices :  Ohio  cattle,  among  which  there  is  the  least  risk  of  Texan  con- 
tamination, 6  to  64  cents ;  Illinois  steers,  5f  cents ;  Missouri,  5 J  cents. 
That  is,  the  Missouri  farmer  loses  about  $15  a  head  on  his  steers,  and  he 
has  to  standnot  only  this  sevef  e  loss,  but  in  addition,  during  these  months, 
the  constant  risk  of  having  his  herd  contaminated  and  the  additional 
loss  by  death  from  such  contaminations.  The  remedy  for  this  is  plain, 
and  already  indicated  by  the  methods  of  the  Canadian  Government,  viz., 
proper  laws  properly  executed ;  which  laws  can  be  made  so  that  while 
no  injustice  is  done  the'  Southern  breeder  they  will  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Western,  Northern  and  Eastern  breeders,  traders,  and  shippers. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

This  disease  has  been  landed  in  Great  Britain  in  several  instances 
among  cargoes  of  sheep,  and  once  in  a  cargo  of  bullocks  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  scheduled  contagious  disease,  and  these  animals  ai*€- 
now  under  restrictions  because  of  itj  which,  of  course,  as  long  as  the; 
pleuropneumonia  restriction  remains,  does  not  really  make  any  differ- 
ence; and  probably  any  measures  that  will  provide  for  a  proper  veter- 
inary inspection  will  inevent  any  further  trouble  from  this  source. 

In  the  recent  rei)Ort  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  privy  council 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  house  of  lords  the  statement  was  made  that  a 
cargo  of  sheep  suffering  with  aphthous  fever,  or  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
had  been  landed  at  Liverpool  from  Boston  Harbor.  An  order  of  council 
closing  the  ports  of  England  to  the  further  importation  of  live  sheep 
soon  followed  this  report,  and  since  then  they  have  been  restricted  to 
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the  same  conditions  as  cattle  and  swine  imported  from  the  United 
States,  i.  e.,  slaughtered  at  the  port  where  landed.  At  the  time  this 
order  was  promulgated  it  was  not  known  that  the  disease  existed  in 
this  country,  but  investigations  immediately  instituted  by  the  depart- 
ment have  convinced  me  that  it  prevails  in  several  localities.  The 
malady  is  scarcely  ever  fatal,  and  yields  readily  to  proper  treatment 
All  the  information  attainable  as  to  the  locality  in  which  it  prevails  and 
the  most  effective  treatment  for  its  cure  and  extinction  will  be  given  in 
the  annual  report  to  which  this  is  introductory;  meanwhile,  thorough 
inspection  before  shipment  should  stop  any  further  trouble  from  this 
source  and  remove  the  restriction. 

SWINE-PLAGUE. 

This  is  also  a  disease  occasionally  carried  from  this  country  to  England, 
and  which  it  is  now  believed  can  be  brought  under  such  control  as  will 
prevent  in  future  much  of  the  loss  hitherto  sustained  by  breeders  and 
shippers,  and  may  in  time  banish  it  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  from 
among  us.  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observing  the  disease  in  the  swine-raising  regions  of  Illinois,  and  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  for  more  than  two  years  in  careful  scientific 
experiments  in  regard  to  it,  claims  to  have  proven,  that  iuocculation 
with  cultivated  micrococci  will,  as  a  rule,  produce  a  mild  form  of  the 
plague,  which  he  reganls  quite  as  efficient  as  a  more  severe  attack  in 
exempting  from  further  contagion.  During  the  past  year  he  has  experi- 
mented with  a  large  number  of  preventives,  and  finds  that  carbolic  acid, 
when  given  in  suitable  doses  in  drinking  water,  is  a  reliable  agent, 
provided  its  administiMtion  is  attended  with  a  strict  separation  of 
healthy  from  diseased  animals.  It  should  l>e  given  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance  in  the  vicinage,  and  continued  as  long  as 
there  is  any  danger  of  infection.  It  may  be  given  regularly  three  times 
a  day  for  three  weeks,  without  interfering  in  any  perceptible  manner 
with  the  thrift,  growth,  or  appetite  of  the  animal.  If  given  after  de- 
cided symptoms  of  the  plague  have  appeared,  it  does  not  seem  to 
change  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  progress  of  the  maladv.  He  savs 
that  while  carbolic  acid  does  not  destroy  the  micrococci  it  appears 
to  prevent  conditions  necessary  for  their  development,  and  that 
although  swine  so  treated  may  show  slight  symptoms  of  the  plague,  yet 
no  serious  danger  nee<l  be  apprehended.  A  full  account  of  his  inter- 
esting experiments,  as  well  as  those  of  Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, engaged  in  like  inquiries,  and  of  Dr.  Salmon,  veterinary  surgeon, 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  chicken  cholera,  will  be  publislie<l  in 
full  hereafter.  Professor  Law's  experiments,  which  were  commence4l 
in  July  last,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  liability  of  swine  to  a 
second  attack  of  the  plague,  after  havhig  suffered  from  a  mild  attack. 
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induced  by  inocculation  Irom  cultivated  virus  are  uot  at  this  writing 
complete.    He  says : 

So  far  tlio  observation  seems  to  show  that  tlio  iuocculaiiou  with  virulent  matter 
'cultivated  at  a  rather  low  temperature  in  the  media  named,  seemed  to  protect  pigs 
against  a  fatal  attack  of  swine-plague,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  matter  be  te8te<l 
much  more  extensively  before  any  general  assurance  is  given  to  this  etfect.  It  is  iu- 
terenting  to  note  that  the  appearance  of  a  hard  nodule  in  the  seat  of  the  inocculation, 
and  its  persistence  is  in  keeping  with  the  result  obtained  by  Pasteur  in  his  inoccula- 
tions  with  mitigated  chicken-cholera  virus,  and  i>os8ibly  implies  a  localization  of  the 
disease  in  this  seat  without  danger  to  the  system  at  large,  as  is  the  case  also  in  lung 
plague  in  cattle.    Ordinary  wounds  produce  no  such  indurated  new  formations. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  any  concealment  of  the  truth  in  this 
matter  of  diseases  of  animals.  Our  great  market  for  beef  and  dairy 
produce  is  Britain,  and  the  demand  of  the  English  peoi)le  for  cheap  meat 
can  be  met  only  fix)m  America.  It  would  seem  from  statistical  state- 
ments that  in  the  year  1874  Great  Britain  had  reached  the  maximum  of 
meat  production  possible  on  the  47,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  pasturage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  of  November  17, 1878,  says : 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  national  concern  that  instead  of  having  grown  in  number, 
the  cattle  in  Great  Britain  in  1877  total  up  2i  per  cent,  fewer  than  last  year,  and  nearly 
7  per  cent,  less  than  in  1874 ;  that  in  1874  we  had  been  losing  instead  of  multiplying 
in  cattle  and  sheep.  At  this  rate  of  diminution  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  wonlu 
be  reduced  to  one  half  in  twenty-one  years.  The  truth  equally  remains  that  British 
agriculture  is  at  this  moment  unable  to  produce  as  many  cattle  and  sheep  as  it  pos- 
sessed in  fiel(L  fold,  and  shed  only  three  years  ago ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  stimulat- 
ing prices  realized  from  meat  throughout  the  whole  period  of  tliis  decline. 

From  this  statement  and  others  of  similar  character,  made  by  various 
persons  interested  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  not  only  must  the  British  i)eople  seek  their  meat  supply 
from  other  sources  than  their  own  fields,  but  that  the  demand  will  be  an 
increasing  one.  Their  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied  from  any  source  vm 
cheaply  as  from  the  United  States. 

Several  bills  have  heretofore  been  introduced  and  proposed  for  Congres- 
sional action  ;  none,  however,  that  in  m>  judgment  are  entirely  adequate  to 
the  matter  in  hand  5  unless  the  power  of  the  general  government  can  be 
exercised  within  the  borders  of  the  different  States  and  legally  sustained 
and  enforced,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pass  any  laws,  other  than  those 
already  enacted,  authorizing  an  examination  into  the  disease  and  the 
mapping  out  and  defining  of  its  limits,  to  serve  in  some  sort  a«  a  noti- 
fication to  State  authorities  of  a  pestilence  within  their  borders  that 
may  overwhelm  them  and  prove  disastrous  to  the  entire  nation.  The 
well-known  virulence  and  fatality  of  the  disease,  the  terror  felt  on  its 
appearance  by  other  nations  that  have  experienced  its  ravages,  and 
the  well-understood  and  dearly-learned  fact  that  annihilation  is  the  only 
effective  method  of  suppressing  and  eradicating  it  yet  discovered,  cer- 
tiiinly  warrant  the  interference  of  the  strong  arm  l)ackeil  by  the  full 
purse  of  the  g^eral  govenimont  in  whatever  broad  prairie  or  comer 
acre  a  single  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  may  Ihj  found. 
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LIBRART. 

Enlarged  accommodations  and  an  increased  appropriation  for  the 
library  is  also  a  necessity.  With  the  present  appropriation  we  are 
unable  to  supply  the  books  and  periodical  literature  necessary  to  the 
scientists  of  the  various  divisions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  valuable 
works  which,  properly  found  on  our  shelves,  would  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  An  appropriation  suflScient  to  have  the  library  prop- 
erly catalogued,  and  thus  more  available  for  ready  reference,  should  be 
made.  Although  quite  useful  as  it  stands,  it  is  wanting  in  essential 
things.  It  has  now  between  7,000  and  8,000  volumes.  It  should  con- 
tain many  more,  and  especially  should  it  embrace  every  book  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  agriculture. 

One  thousand  dollars  has  been  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for 
maintaining  it.  Even  if  to  be  confined  to  the  present  close  quarters, 
$3,500  annually  is  the  least  that  should  be  devoted  to  it 

VETERINARY. 

The  ravages  of  disease  in  this  country  among  various  animids  of 
economic  value  have  become  alarmingly  great.  How  this  destruction 
which  has  taken  and  is  taking  millions  from  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
may  be  stopped  and  its  recurrence  be  modified  if  not  entirely  prevented, 
is  a  subject  which  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government. 
In  no  way  can  the  remedy  be  made  so  effective  as  through  a  suitably 
organized  division  of  veterinary  science  attached  to  this  departments 
Our  correspondence,  as  already  established,  and  ramifying  every  nook 
of  the  country,  and  other  facilities  peculiar  to  the  department,  would 
enable  us  to  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  diseases,  to  investigate  them 
and  to  apply  remedies,  and  all  in  such  manner  as  could  be  done  through 
no  other  agency  at  anything  like  the  same  cost  The  health  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  maintenance  of  their  large  and  valuable  foreign  trade  in 
cattle,  now  grown  into  an  important  factor  of  commerce,  alike  call  for 
prompt  action  in  the  matter,  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Meteorological  observations,  as  determining  many  useful  facts  relating 
to  agriculture,  would  justly  engage  the  attention  of  a  separate  division 
of  this  department.  To  that  division  should  be  committed  the  deter- 
miuation  and  tabulation  of  all  important  meteorological  information 
bej^ring  upon  agriculture ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  should  be  accom- 
modation within  the  proposed  building,  and  complete  sets  of  all  meteo- 


rological instruments. 


SALARIES. 


It  is  notorious  tliat  the  officers  and  employes  of  this  department 
receive  smaller  i>ay  than  those  of  any  other  department  of  the  govern- 
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ment  Take  by  way  of  illustration  the  salary  of  the  ohemist,  a  gentle- 
man  distinguished  for  his  attainments  and  for  his  work  in  that  branch 
of  science.  He  receives  for  his  laborious  and  valuable  scientific  services 
the  sum  of  $2^000  per  annum.  Contrast  this  sum  with  that  paid  to  a 
chemist  of  no  more  repute  or  ability  engaged  last  year  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  an  examination,  at  Baltimore,  of  sugars  in  which  fraud 
upon  the  revenue  was  suspected.  Occupied  in  this  investigation  five  or 
six  weeks  only,  this  scientist  received,  I  am  informed  and  believe,  and 
no  doubt  fairly  earned,  within  a  few  dollars  of  four  times  the  yearty 
salary  of  the  chemist  of  this  department 

Is  there,  I  ask,  the  shadow  of  justice  in  so  wide  a  difference  as  thist 
It  is  well  known  that  men  of  scientific  attainments  are  not  usually 
money-making  men;  that  their  habits  of  thought  and  dose  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  si>ecial  subjects  in  a  measure  lead  them  away  fh)m 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Working  often  from  a  pure  love  of  science 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  benefit  his  fellowman  and  without  opportunity 
for  i>ecuniary  self-advancement,  the  scientist  should  always  receive  from 
his  country  substantialmarks^of  gratitude  for  the  good  he  has  conferred 
upon  its  citizens.  To  place  the  inequality  of  salaries  which  I  speak  of 
more  clearly  before  you,  I  submit  the  following  table: 


Department  of  JgriouUure, 
CommifisioDer |3,500 


Cliief  clerk 2,000 


Chemist 2,000 


Statistician 9,000 


Entomologi  st 

Superintendent  of  grounds. 

Botanist 

Microscopist 

Disbursing  clerk. .. « 


2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 


Superintendent  seed  dirision 1 ,  800 


Other  branches  of  the  government, 

m 

Commissioner  of  Internal   Reve- 
nue   $6,000 

Commissioner  of  Patents 4, 500 

Commissioner  of  Customs 4, 000 

Commissioner  of  Lands 4,000 

Comptroller  of  Currency 5, 000 

Chief  Bureau  of  Printing 4,500 

Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury    4,500 

Register  of  the  Treasury 4, 000 

Chief   clerk    Post-Office   Depart- 
ment   2,200 

Librarian  House  of  Representa- 
tives   4,000 

Doorkeeper  House  of  Representa- 
tives   2,500 

Congressional  reporters,  each 5, 000 

Exarainer-in  Chief,  Patent  Office.  3,000 

Chief  Bureau  Statistics 2, 400 

U.S.  Geologist 4,500 

Register  ot  Treasury 4,000 

Principal  Examiner  of  Patents.. .  2, 400 

Architect  of  the  Treasury 4, 500 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 4, 500 

Disbursing  clerk  Post-Office  De- 
partment    2, 100 

Chief  Division  of  the  Treasury ...  2, 000 
35  clerks  Treasury  Department, 

each 2,000 


These  figures  show  that  the  chemist  of  the  department  receives  less 
than  do  a  score  or  more  of  mere  clerks  in  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. Other  disparities  are  equally  apparent.  I  must  believe,  then, 
that  when  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  fact  will  be  recog- 
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nized  that  a  general  increase  of  salaries  commensurate  T\ith  the  work 
performed  is  not  a  need  only,  but  an  act  of  pure  justice. 

Bad  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  other  European  states  and  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Bnssian  people,  with  a  comparative  failure  of 
their  wheat  crop,  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  fair,  market  prices  for  the 
immense  amount  of  surplus  food  we  have  harvested  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  have  brought  returns  for  our  agricultural  labor  that  we 
should  not  expect  or  hope  will  continue  uninterruptedly.  That  a 
change  may  come  at  any  day  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  not 
only  for  our  statesmen,  but  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  people. 

Our  fertile  virgin  soil,  its  cheap  cultivation,  its  accessibility,  and  the 
unprecedented  rapidity  and  cheapness  with  which  farm  produce  of  all 
kinds  may  be  moved,  all  go  to  stimulate  production  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. That  the  demand  for  our  products  will  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  i)roduction,  that  it  will  even  equal  the  demand  for  the  past 
three  years,  should  not  be  hoped  for,  much  less  expected.  A  single 
good  crop  in  Europe  would  undoubtedly  depress  our  markets  so  as  to 
greatly  lessen  the  margin  of  profits  to  the  producer,  thus  endangering 
the  present  era  of  prosperity,  and  bringing  instead  wide-spread  disaster, 
not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  the  manufacturers,  the  merchants,  the 
public  carriers,  and  all  other  classes  of  people. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  no  means  be  omitted  to  insure  and  im- 
mediately enlarge  the  range  of  our  markets,  whether  with  the  Southern 
American  States,  with  Mexico,  or  with  Asia,  to  encourage  by  all  means 
greater  diversity  of  crops  and  to  discourage  any  sudden  large  increase 
in  productions  of  any  kind,  but  particularly  over-production  of  agricul- 
tural staples. 

European  statisticians  tell  us  that  every  thirty  years  there  are  about 
the  same  number  of  good  and  bad  crop  years,  and  that  having  had  of 
late  their  average  of  bad  years,  these  countries  may  now  hope  for  a 
number  of  good  years  to  follow.  This  is  altogether  probable,  and  the 
American  farmer  should  prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  a  market 
for  food  products  that  may  be  glutted  with  the  one-half  of  our  offering. 

In  conclusion  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  during  the 
year  the  officers  and  employes  of  this  department  have  performed  the 
duties  that  devolved  upon  them  in  an  entirely  creditable  manner. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  re8X)ectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  G.  Le  dug, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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